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PREFACE. 


Txere are few tasks of more difficult accomplishment, than the one which 
an Author feels bound to undertake, when a performance which has engrossed 
much of his time, and to which he has probably directe#his best @ergies, is 
abont to be submitted to the public. Literary usage appears, however, to 
have decided, that upon such an occasion, some prefatory observations are 
considered indispensable; but, while prompted by a natura) desire to enter 
somewhat freely into the merits of that which has occupied his most earnest 
attention, the overwhelming apprehension of being thought egotistical, and 
the bare possibility of really becoming so, will often paralyze the Writer's 
best intentioned efforts. In the present instance, I can truly say, that my in- 
cessant occupation from the hour I commenced this volume to the very eve 
of its publication, coupled as it has been with an anxious desire to render it 
worthy of public favour, have left me no time to consider what arguments 
would be most likely to fix the reader’s attention to the following pages: in 
what terms I should entreat his kind indulgence; or upon what grounds I 
could venture to deprecate the severity of criticism. - 

May I be allowed to say, that I have endeavoured to producea work, which 
while I am fully sensible of its numerous imperfections—I trust, may be 
generally acceptable, and, I hope, extensively useful? Its design, though 
briefly, is not obscurely, stated in the title-page: and its contents, multifa- 
rious as they are, are so perceptible at a cursory glance, owing to the alpha- 
betical arrangement, that it would be almost impertinent to trouble the 
reader with more than a mere reference to the general plan. 
at —— change has of late years taken place in the means adopted for 

Mciff:sion of a taste for literature and science. The talents and attain- 
ments of eminent Professors, in every department of literature, in every 
branch of art, in every scientific pursuit, are now called into vigorous and 
united action; and it may indeed be truly said, that we live in an era when 
the youth of our country cannot fail to meet, in all directions, with advo- 
cates as sincere as they are disinterested, for their intellectual progress, their 
moral advancement, and for the grand result of these—their future happiness. 
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Some are labouring, with well-directed zeal, to establish literary and scientific 
institutions; others are cheerfully becoming the indefatigable instructors of 
imperfectly educated adults; and many, with an ardour and earnestness of 
purpose in the highest degree creditable to them as men of science and as citi- 
zens of the world, are unfolding the treasures of their well-stored minds to 
delighted audiences in the lecture-room. 

It is evident that in a publication of this varied character, it would be ab- 


surd to lay claim to any great merit on the score of originality ; for, although 
T have not unfrequently ventured to deviate from the beaten path, under an 
idea that certain subjects might be rendered more inviting to the desultory 
reader, without detracting aught from their real value, 1 believe that, in such 
instances, no unwarrantable liberties have been taken, no levity indulged in 





where the subject required a becoming gravity, and no attempt made to ren- 
der an article merely amusing, which ought to be strictly didactic or lo- 
gically exact. In short, it has been my constant aim, as far as the limits of 
this publication would permit, to collect into different foci the result of the 
observations I have made, and to reflect the scintillations of light from every 
quarter within the compass of my circumscribed vision. 

It may, at first sight, appear that a great disparity exists between the length 
of the different articles. It must be remembered, however, that many are 
merely definitions of technical terms, which could be better and more clearly 
expressed in a brief sentence or two, than in half a column. The magnitude 
or intricacy of others demanded a comparatively long discussion; and there 
are not a few which, either from their novelty or their present popularity, 
would be considered as too slightly noticed, if the same process of conden- 
sation had been used in regard to them, as was applied to others, of equal 
importance perhaps, but more generally known, or better understood. 

I am well aware how natural it is for a person who is engaged in any par- 
ticular study, or who has a predilection for some given topic, to be desirous 
of making himself as fully acquainted with it as possible, and to fee}, per- 
haps, a degree of disappointment, where another person, with different viste 
and pursuits, would be abundantly satistied; but the candid reader, I am 
persuaded, will grant, that a complete system of any science can hardly be 
expected in a work whose highest excellence must, after all, be a judicious 
brevity ; and that if principles be clearly stated, they will often suffice till 
the details can be sought in works especially adapted for their elucidation, 
My great object has been to produce a book that should meet the wants and 
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wishes of a very large and most respectable class of readers, whose oppor- 
tunities of studying the ponderous temes of science are as unfrequent as their 
aspirations after knowledge are ardent. To the literati, I know it can present 
few attractions; to the man of science it presumes not to offer anything new. 
But there may be times, when even these may find it convenient to consult 
a hand-book of reference, so portable and yet so full, if it be merely to 
refresh the memory on some neglected or forgotten theme. 

I consider it unnecessary to enumerate the various branches of literature 
which are comprised in the following pages, my object an been to con- 
centrate therein, as far as was possible, the whole of the liberal arte—briefly, 
it is true, but with as much perspicuity, and in languagé as simple and fami- 
liar as I could command; neither do I deem it at al] important.to name the 
numerous works which I have found it necessary to consult. It will be 
seen, throughout the work, that wherever I have been indebted for any ma- 
terial information, I have not failed to acknowledge the source whence it was 
derived. But although it may be needless to dilate on the general nature 
of the contents, for the reasons before given, it is essential to notice that the 
facts in science, &c. which surround the pages, have, with few exceptions, a 
direct reference to some subject treated on in that particular page, or contains 
a further illustration of it. These marginal observations have occupied no 
«nconsiderable time; and I hope they will not be less valuable than the moral 
precepts and proverbs have been found which encompass the pages of ‘‘ The 
Treasury of Knowledge” and ‘* The Biographical Treasury.” 

And now, in bringing these remarks to a close, it may not be improper to 
observe, that, although ] have studiously avoided the introduction of any 
matter foreign to the immediate subject under consideration, I have not been 
unmindful of the connection that exists between the natural and the moral 
world, nor have I neglected any suitable opportunity of enforcing sound prin- 
ciples in ethics, and that willing obedience to the laws, without which science 
is acquired in vain, and learning often proves a curse. 


— “The philosophic youth 
To Natune’s voice attends, from month to month, 
And day today, through the revolving year; 
Adwiring, sces her in her every shape ; 
Feels all her sweet emotions at his heart ; 
While Taurn, divinely breaking on his mind, 
Elates his being, and unfolds his powers.”—Taomaon. 


Dec. 15th, 1840. S. M. 
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VOCALIST! PREYS THE OPEN SOURD OF THE LETTER A, BECAUSE If 18 THE MOST MUSICAL AND MOST CAPABLE OF EXPANSION. 
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A IS the first letter, and the first vowel, 
ot the alphabet in every known language, 
except the Ethiopie; and is used either as 
8 wot, au abbroviation, or a sign. If pro- 
nounced oper, a8 in yATHER, it 18 the s1:m- 

lest and easiest of all sounds; the first, 
in fact, uttered by human beings in their 
most infantile atate, serving to express 
many and even opposite emotions, accord- 
ing to the mode in wluch it is uttered. A 
has therefore, perhups, had the first place 
in the alphabet assigned to it. In the Eng- 
lish language it has four different sounds : 
the bread sound, as im FALL; the open, as 
in Fatunr; the alender, or close, as in 
yack; and the short sound, as in rat. 
Most of the other modern Janguages, as 
French, Itahan, German, &c. have only the 
open, or Itahan a, pronounced short or 
long.——-Among the Grechs and Romans, 
A was used as an arithmetical sign: by the 
former for 1; by the latter for 600; or with 
a stroke over it for 5,000. The Romans 
also very extensively used it as an abbre- 


A.M, artium maguater; A.D. anno domini, 
—— a, or aa, in medical prescriptions, 

enote ana, or equal parts of cach——A, in 
music, is the nominal of the sixth note im 
the diatonic scale; in algebra it denotes a 
known guantity ; in logic, an universal afhr- 
mative proposition ; in heraldry, the dezter 
chigf, or chief point in an escutcheon ; and 
it is the first of the dominical letters in the 


calendar. ; 

AA’M, or HAAM, a Dutch liquid mea- 
sure, containing about 36 English gallons. 

AAN’CHY @ name sometimes given to 
wi. instruments with reeds or tongues, 
as the clarionct, hautboy, &c. 

AA‘NES, in muaic, the tones and modes 
of the modern Greeks. 

AARD’VARK, or Eartu Pie, an animal 
common in Southern Africa, which feeds 
entirely upon ants, and 1¢ remarkable for 
the ot with which he burrows deep 
in the earth to avoid his pureuera, and for 
the instinct he displays m securing his 
insect prey. 

AAVO'RA, a species of palm-tree. 

AB, in the Hebrew calendar, the 11th 
month of the civil year, aud the 6th of the 











viation; which practice we still retain, as. 
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ecclesiastical. In the Syriac calendar, it is 
the last of the summer months. The enst- 
ern Christinns called the first day of this 
month Suxm Miriam, the fast of Mary, and | 
the 15th, on winch day the fast ended, 
Fathr-Miviam. ‘ 

A’BAB, a sort of militia among the | 
Turks. | 

AB’‘ACA, a plant, of which there are two 
species, growing in the Philippme Islands; | 
the white producing lint, of which fine 
linen is manufactured ; and the grey, hemp, 
which is made into cordage. 

ABACINA’RE, a ponishment, described 
by writers of the middle ages, wherein the | 
criminal was blinded, by, holding red-hot 
irons before his eyes. 

ABACIS’CUS, in ancient architecture, 
the square compartments of Mosaic pave- 
ments. 

AB’ACOT, a cap of state worn in the 
form of a double crown, used by the an- 
cient kings of England. 

ABAC’TUS, a term used by ancient phy- 
sicians for a miscarriage. 

AB’ACUS, a sort of cupboard or buffet, 
used by the Romans, and wiuch in times 
of great luxury was plated with gold.—— 
Anacut, in architecture, the superior mem- 
ber of the capital of a ¢olumn, to which it 
serves as a kind of crown. It was ongin- 
ally intended to represent a square tile laid 
over a basket; sind: it still retains its ori- 
gittal form in the Tuscan, Doric, and lonic 
orders; but in the Corinthian and Compo- 
site, its four sides or faces are arched m- 
wards, having a rose or some other orna- 
imentin the middle.——Asacus, among an- 
cient mathematicians, was a table strewed 
over with dust, or sand, on which they drew 
their figuree.——Axacus, in arithmetic, an 
ancient instrument for facilitating opera- 
tions by meaus of counters. Ite form is 
various; but that chicfly used in Eurupe is 
made at drawing paralic! lines distant from 
each other at least twice the diameter of a 
counter; which placed on the lowcat line, 
signifies 1; on the second, 10; on the 
third, 100; on the fourth, 1000; and so on. 
In the intermediate spaces, the same coun- 
tera are estimated at one half of the value 
of the line immediately superior.——-There 
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THAT THE USE OF TGE ABACTS WAS THE VERY EXTENT OF THEIR SEIUL. 


80 IGNORANT OF ARITHMETICAL SCIENCE WERE FRE BOMANS, 
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THE KING OF FRANCE HAD FORMERLY THE BIGHT OF APPOINTING ABBOTS OVER TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE MONASTERIES. 
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TUR THOUGH IN WHICH THE OBE is WASHED IN MINES 18 CALLED ABACUS MAJOK. 
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were also other inventions similarly deno- 
minated; viz. ABAcus Pytnaconricus, a 
multiplication table, invented by Pytha- 
goras; and Asacus Loaisricus, a rectan- 
gled triangle, whose sides, forming the 
right augle, contain all the numbers from 
1 to 60, and its area the products of each 
two of the opposite numbers. This is also 
called a canon of sexigestmala. 
in justice to the present advanced 
state of science, and at the same time, as a 
sincere though fecble tribute to the genius 
of one of the most scientific men of the 
age, we are bound to notice in this place 
A most extraordinary automatic invention 
by Mr. Babbage, (infinitely exceeding the 
powers of the abacus of ancient arithme- 
ticians,) the object of which is to compute 
and print the most difficult astronomical 
or navigation tables, &c., sucb as could not 
otherwise be effected without immense in- 
tellectual and manual labour. We hear 
that the machine 1s not yet quite completed, 
but the inventor asserts, and his assertions 
are verified by Sir David Brewster and other 
eminent men, that not only can the highest 
operations of amthmetic be performed by 
this stupendous engine, but it is capable of 
correcting its own errors, and, when cor- 
rected, 1t can print off the results, inde- 
pendent of human aid! By this it appears 
that the machine consists of two parts, a 
calculating, and a printing part, both of 
which are absolutely necessary to its entire 
perfection. In explammg his mode of ac- 
complisbing such great objects, the mven- 
tor observes, “that nearly all tables of 
numbers which follow any law, however 
comphcated, may be formed, to a greater 
or less extent, solely by the proper ar- 
rangement of the successive addition and 
subtraction of numbers — each 
table ;” and he then procecds to shew, by 
a series of tables and explanations, the 
theory of his art, as well as the mechanical 
execution required for its performance. 
The limits of our work, however, are in- 
adequate to give a fair illustration of so 
skilful a contrivance, but it may be suffi- 
cient to lead the enquiring mind to farther 
investigation. [We may here remark, en 
passant, that it is to this end that a book 
of reference, so extensive in its aim as the 
present, must of necessity be constantly 
directed. Wherever, by reason of its bre- 
' vity, or the magnitude of the subject on 
which it treats, it cannot enter into the ne- 
cessary details, it may still excite a laudable 
curiosity for more elaborate information, 
and thereby lead to its acqurement. } 
ABA/TEMENT, in law, signities the re- 
| jecting a suit, on account of some fault 
either in the matter or proceeding.—— 
, ABATEMENT, in heraldry, something added 
| to a coat of arms, in order to lessen its 
true digiity, and point out some imperfec- 
tion or stain in the character of the person 
who bears it — In commerce, AbaTE- 
MENT means a discount in the price of 
commodities for money advanced by the 
buyer, or some other cause. 
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THE IDLE INMATES OF A MONASTERY ARE DESIGNATED ABBKY-LUABRAA. 
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AW‘ATIS, trees cut down and laid with ; summoned, as barons, to parhament ; and 
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their branches turned towards the enemy 
so as to form a defence for troops statione 
behind them. 

ABA’TOR, in law, one who enters into a 
house or lands, void by the death of the 
last possessor, before the true heir. 

AB’/ATURES, a term, with huntsmen, to 
denote the sprigs or grass thrown down by 
the stag in passing by. 

ABB, or ABB-WOOL, a term used by 
clothiers fur the warp. 

AB‘BE, a French word, literally meaning 
an abbot; but the character generally spo- 
ken of under the name of abbé has long 
ceased to be of any official nature. Before 
the Revolution, the term abbé designated a 
very numerous body of persons, who had 
httle or no connexion with the church, ex- 
cept the apparent one which they derived 
from this title, but who followed a course 
of theological study, in hopes that the king 
would confer on them a real abbey, that 
is, a part of the revenucs of a monggtery. 
They were engaged in every kind of 1®®rary 
occupation, and exerted an important influ- 
ence on the character of the country; nor 
was there scarcely a family of distinction 
in France wherem an abbé was not found 
in the capacity of a familiar friend and spi- 
nitual adviser. 

AB’ BESS, the superior of a nunnery, or 
other religious community of women. She 
has the same authority as an abbot, but can- 
not exercise any of the spiritual functions. 

ABBEY, a religious house governed by 
a superior, under the title of an abbot or 
abbess. Abbeys differ in nothmg from 

riories, except that the latter are governed 

y priors, instead of abbots. The abbeys 
of England, at their dissolution under 
Henry VIII., became lay-seea; when no 
less than 190 were dissolved, the yearly re- 
venue of which has been estimated at 
2,853,000/.; an almost incredible sum, con- 
sidering the value of money in those days. 
At ee an abbey is, mm general, the ca- 
thedral or episcopal church of the see or 
diocese in which it stands. 

AB’BOT, was orginally the name of 
every aged monk; but, since the 8th cen- 
tury, it denotes the head of a monastery. 
In most countries they held a rank next to 
that of bishop, and had votes in the eccle- 
siastical councils. At present they are 
chiefly distinguished into regular and com- 
imendatory; the former bemg real monks 
or religious, and the latter only seculars or 
lay-men. These last, notwithgyanding that 
the term commendam seems to signify@he 
contrary, have the perpetual enjoyment of 
the fruits of their abheys. Anciently the 
ceremony of creating an abbot consisted m 
clothing him with the habit called caculla, 
or cowl: putting the pastoral staf into his 
hand, aad the shoes called pas. on his 
feet ; but at present, it is only a simple be · 
uediction~——It was because certain ab- 
bots and priora in England, in right of 
their monasteries, held lands of the crown, 
for which they owed military service, that 
they obtained the title of .orps, and were 
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SOME PROTESTANT CLERGYMEN, IN GERMANY, STILL BEAR THE TITLE OF ABBOT, WITH THR RIGHT OF SITTING IN THE DIET OF THE STATES. 
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THE ABDUCTOR OCULI IS ONE OF THE MUSCLES ARISING FROM THE ORBIT OF THE EYE, AND 18 SOMETIMES CALLED THE SCORNFUL MUSCLE. 
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from this custom the bishops, in modern | 
times, have the same honour. 

ABBREVIA‘TION, a contracted man- 
ner of writing words so as to retain only 
the initial letters. Such abbreviations were 
in common use with the Romans, as they 
are with us, to save time and space. (For 
a complete list of those most necessary to 
be known at present, we refer to “ The 
Treasury of Knowledge.” }——AsnsREVIA- 
TION, a mathematical term, given to the 

rocess by which a fraction is reduced to 
ower terms.——ASBSREVIATION, (in mu- 
sic.) One dash, through the stem of a 
minim or crotchet, or under a semibreve, 
converts it into as many quavers as it is 
equal to in time: two dashes into semiqua- 
vers; three into demisemiquavers; and so 
on. When minims are connected together 
like quavers, semiquavers, &c., they are to 
be repeated as many times as if they were 
really such notes. An oblique dash through 
the 2nd, 8rd, and 4th hnes after an arpeg- 
gio, signifies that it is to be repeated; for 
quavers, a single dash being used ; for se- 
miquavers, a duuble one; and #0 on. 

ABBRE’VIATORS, officers who assist 
the vice-chancellor in drawing up the 
Popes briefs, and reducing petitions into 
proper form, to be converted into bulls. 

ABDICA’TION, properly speaking, is a 
voluntary resignation of a dignity, particu- 
larly a regal one; and if he in whose favour 
the abdication was made, dies, or declines 
the offered dignity, the right of the abdi- 
cated prince is reverted. Involuntary re- 
signations are, however, also termed addi- 
cationa, as in the case of Napoleon’s abdi- 
cation at Fontainbleau. 

ABDITA’RIUM, or ABDITORUM, in 
archeology, a secret place for hiding or 
preserving valuables. 

ABDO'MEN, that part of the body usu- 
ally called the belly. It contains the vis- 
cera more or less immediately connected 
with digestion, and the kidneys which se- 
crete the urine. By anatomists, the abdo- 
men is divided into three anterior regions, 
viz. the epigastric, or upper one; the um- 
bilical, or middle one ; and the hypogastric, 
or lower one: there is also one posterior 
region, called regio lumbaria. 

ABDOMINA‘LES, a numerous order of 
fishes, which have the ventral fins placed 
behind the pectoral, in the abdomen; as 
salmon, trout, herrings, carp, sprats, &c. 
lt includes the greatest number of the 
fresh-water specics. 

DUCTION, the crime of unlawfully 
taking away, either by force or fraud and 
persuasion, the person of another, whether 
of child, wife, ward, heiress, or woman ge- 
nerally.——The word abduction is also used 
in surgery, to express a peculiar fracture 
of the bones, 

ABDUC’TOR, in anatomy, a name given 
to several muscles on account of their ser- 
ving to open or draw backwards the parts 
into which they are inserted. 

ABE’LIANS, or A’BELITES, a Chris- 
tian sect which sprang from the Gnostics. 
They abstained from matrimony, but 


BY THY JEWI8H LAW, ABDUCTION I8 CONSIDERED A CAPITAL OFFENCE. 


A New Dictionary of the Welles Wettres. 
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adopted the children of others, and brought 
them up in their own principles. 

ABELMOS’CHUS, the seed of an Egyp- 
tian plant, which resembles musk in its 
perfume, and is used by the Arabians in 
their coffee, 

ABERRA/TION, in astronomy, an ap- 
ae motion of the fixed stars, occasioned 

y the progressive motion of light—— 
AuERRATION, in optics, the deviation of 
the rays of light, w teflected by a lens 
or speculum, whereby they are prevented 
from meeting in the same point. Aberra- 
tions are of two kinda, one arising from 
the figure of the reflecting body, the other 
from the unequal refrangibility of the rays 
themselves. 

ABEY’ANCE, in law, the expectancy of 
an estate or possession: thus, if Janda be 
leased from one person for life, with rever- 
sion to another for years, the latter estate 
is in abeyance till the death of the lessee. 
It 13 a fixed principle of law, that the fee- 
simple of all lands is in somebody, or else 
in abeyance. 

ABJURA‘TION, a forswearing, or re- 
nouncing by oath: in the old law it signi- 
fied a sworn banishment, or an oath taken 
to forsake the realm for ever, In its mo- 
dern, and now more usual signification, it 
extends to persuns, and doctrines, as well 
as places, 

ABLACTA’‘TION, a sort of ingrafting 
trees, by leaving the graft on its proper 
stock, until it be fully incorporated with 
the new stock. Also, the weaning «4 child 
from the breast. 

ABLEC’TI, in ancient Rome, a chosen 
band of forcign troops, selected from the 
extraordinaru sociorum, 

ABLEG’MINA, in Roman antiquity, 
choice parts of the entrails of victims, 
called also proficiæ, porricia, prosecta, and 
prosegmina. The ablegmina were sprinkled 
with flour, and burnt on the altar; the 
priests pouring some wine on them. 

AB’LUENTS, diluting medicines, or 
such as dissolve and carry off impurities 
from any part of the body. 

ABLU’TION, a relimous ceremony of 
washing the body, still used by the Turks 
and Mahomedans. It originated in the 
obvious necessity of practising cleanhness, 
for the prevention of diseases in hot coun- 
tries ; for which purpose it was made a re- 
eons rite; and by an easy transition of 
idea, the punty of the body was made to 
typify the purity of the sonl: an idea the 
more rational, as it is perhaps physically 
certain that outward wretchedness debases 
the inward mind.-——Axs.LuTIon, amoug 
physicians, is used either for washing the 
external parts of the body by baths; or 
aes the bowels by thin diluting 


uids. 
ABOL’‘LA, a kind of military garment 
worn by the Greek and Roman soldiers. 
ABOMA’SUS, the paunch, or fourth 
stomach of ruminating animals, in which 
the process of digestion is completed. Ru- 


minating animals, or such as chew the 
cud, have four stomachs; the first, is called 


THE ROMISH CHURCH RETAINS ABLUTION BEFORE MASS, AND SOMETIMFS AFTER, 
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FORMERLY, FELONS TAKING REFUGE IN A CHUBCH MIGHT ESCAPE PUNISHMENT, BY CONFESSING THEIR GUIL? AND ABJUBING THE REALM. 











AND DID NOT RESIDE THERE SIX MONTHS, 


FERSONS WHO DEGIVED THEIR INCOMES FRUM IRELAND, 


WERE FORMERLY TAXED TWENTY PER CENT. 
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omaeus; and the fourth, abomasus. It is 
in the abomasus of calvcs and lambs that 
the runnet is found, used tor curdling milk. 

ABORI’GENES, a name given to the 
| original or first inhabitants of any country ; 
} but more particularly used for the ancient 
inhabitants of Latium, when MÆneus with 
his Trojans came into Italy. 

ABOWTION, in a figurative sense, any 
production that does not come to maturity, 
or any design or project which fails before 
it ia properly matured.——In medicine, it 
means a miscarnage, or the fotus brought 
forth before it is perfectly formed. 

ABOUT, the situation of a ship imme- 
diately after she has tacked.——Asour 
sHIF, an order to the crew to prepare for 
tacking. 

AB/RACADAP RA, a term of incanta- 
tion, formerly used as a spell or charm, 
and worn ahout the neck as an amulet 
against several diecases. In order to give 
it the more virtue, 1t was to be written as 
Tany tines as the word contains letters, 
omitting always the last letter of the for- 
mer, and so forming a triangle. But 
charms and incantations have had ther 
day; and abracudabra, if used at all, now 
serves as a word of jest, hke hocus pocus, 
and other unmeaning gibberish. 

ABRA’SION, in medicine, the corroding 
or wearing of the intestines, by sharp and 
acrimonious humours, or medicines. 

ABRAMN‘AS, or ABRASAX’, m church-his- 
tory, a mystical term expressing the supreme 
God, under whom the Basilidians supposed 
365 dependent deities. It was the principle 
of the Gnostic erarchy.——-ABRAXAs8, or 
Anbrasax Stones, ave very numerous, and 
represent the human body, with the head 
of a cock, and the fect of a reptile. The 
none of Abrasnx efoue 14, in modern times, 
apphed to a variety of gems that exhibit 
enigmatical compositions, but have not the 
true characteristics of the Basildiansa, 

AB/RAUM, a kind of red clay used by 
cabinet-makers to deepen the colour of 
new mahogany. 

ABREAST’, side by side, or opposite to; 
a sea term, applied to two or more ships 
ranged together. Asreast of a place, 
means directly opposite to it. 

ABREUVOIR’, a French word for a 
watering-place, or any place dug for re- 
tammg water, as in camps. In architec- 
ture, the interstices between two stones to 
be filled up with mortar or cement are 
called abreuvoirs. 

ABRIDG’MENT, the bringing the con- 
tents of a book within a short compass. 
The perfection of an abridgment consists 
in taking only what is materia) and anb- 
stantial, and rejecting all supertluities, 
whether of sentiment or style: in which 
light, abridgments must be allowed to be 
eminently serviceable to all whose occu- 
pations prevent them from devoting much 
time to literary pursuits. ADR IDGMENT, 
in law, the shortening a count, or declara. 
tion; thur, iu assizc, a man is said to 
abridge his plant, and a woman her de- 
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put therein, which is not in the tenure of 

the defendant; Ped on a plea of non-tenure, 

in abatement of the writ, the plaintiff may 
leave out those lands, and pray thet the 
tenant may answer to the remainder. 

ARROTANVUM, in botany, a species of 
plant arranged under the genus Artemisia ; 
called alan Southernwood. 

AB‘SCESS, an inflammatory tumour 
containing parnisst matter. 

ABSCID’SA, the part of any diameter or 
axis of a curve line, cut off by a perpen- 
dicular Jine, called the ordinate. 

ARBSCIS’SION, in rhetoric, a figure of 
speech, whereby the speaker stops short in 
the nuddle of his discourse, and leaves hia 
hearers to draw their own inferences from 
the facts he has stated.——In astronomy, 
the term abscission denotes the cutting off 
the hght of the first of three plancts when 
the third comes in conjunction with the 
middle one, 

ABSENTEE’, a word of modern times, 
applied to land-owners and capitalists, who 
expend their incomes in another country. 

ABSOLUTION, a religious ceremony of 
the church of Rome, by which the pnests 
assume the power to forgive sins. Ig the 
ancient Christian church, absolution was 
a judicial act, by which the priest, in the 
name of the community, invoking the fa- 
vour of God, announced to the penitent 
his remission from ecclesiastical punish- 
ment, and readmission into the bosom of 
the church. The fathers of the Protestant 
church maintain, that God alone can tor- 
give and deliver from sin; that a judicial 

ower over the souls of Christians 18 con- 
terred neither on priests nor teachers, 

AB’SOLUTISM, in matters of theology, 
a doctrine charged on the Calvinists; 
whereby God 18 supposed to act from mere 
poe. in regard to the salvation of man- 
cind. Absolutism is the grand obstacle to 
an union between the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinigts. 

AuSORPTION, the process in animated 
nature, by wluch the digested aliments or 
substances that support the body are car- 
ried into the blood. In chemistry, absorp- 

| tion means the conversion of a gascous 

fluid into a liquid or solid, on being umted 
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with some other solid. 

ABSORB’‘ENTS, calcarious earths, or 
other medicines which acak up the redund- 
ant hnmours of the hody. 

ABSORK ENT VESSELSs are those 
which absorb the digested aliment, ‘find 
carry the new matter, called chyle, iuto the 
system. They are either /acteul, or lym- 
phatic. The chyle being white like milk, 
gives the name lacteal or milky to the ves- 
sels through which it is conveyed. The 
substance contained in the lymphatic ves- 
sele ax the ald and worn-out particles of 
the system, and such others as may have 
been received in it from the surfaces of the 
body: it is perfectly transparent, on which 
account it is called lymph, giving the name 
lymphatic to its vessels.——-The term An- 
BOKBKAT Vassxus is also used by sume 
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plants, which draw nourishment from the 
surrounding earth. 

ABSTE’MIT, a name given to persons who 
could not partake of the sacrament from 
their natural aversion to wine. 

ABSTER’GENTS, medicines proper for 
cleansing the body from concretious and 
other impurities, not to be effected by sim- 
ple ablucnts. Abstergents are of a sapo- 
naceous nature, and therefore very different 
from mere abluents. 

AB‘STINENCE, the abstaining or re- 
fraining from what is either useful, agree- 
able, or pernicious; but more especially, 
from eating and dmnking. In the Romish 
church there are “ days of abstinence,” as 
well as “ fast days;” the former importing 
a partial, and the latter, almost a total ab- 
stinence from food. 

AW’STINENTS, a sect of Christians who 
appeared in France about the end of the 
third century, professing celibacy, and ab- 
atinence from particular kinds of food, &c. 
——The most rigid Asatinents of the pre- 
sent day, are those who, under the whim- 
sical denomination of tee-totallera, (TEA- 
totallers *) profess to abstain wholly from 
the use of abt liquors stronger than tea or 
coffee. In the United States, according to 
a calculation which has — nearly 
half-a-million belong to the different ‘‘tem- 
perance socictics ;” and even their disci- 
ples in Eugland, on a general muster-day, 
are able to make a display of forces sufli- 
ciently numerous, we should think, to alarm 
the proprietors and keepers of those tem- 
ples of sin called gin-palaces, which rear 
their unblushing heada in every street in 
the metropolhs, presenting to the mind, 
when viewed in contrast with the squahd 
and filthy wretches who support them, a 
truly appalling picture of moral, mental, 
and physical degradation. Whatever means 
may be found most effectual for banishing 
the detestable vice of drunkenness from ci- 
vilized life, should most assuredly be pro- 
moted, whether it be tee-totalism, the 
stocks, or the whipping-post ; yet we can- 
not help feeling that there is something 
bordering upon the ludicrous in these pro- 
Mmiscuous assemblages, where “reformed” 
drunkards, i. e. emaciated old sots, either 
affecting abstemiousuess or baving spent 
all their substance iu bacchanalian orgies, 
set up for apostles of temperance, and de- 
scant on ther former bibulous propensi- 
tie®, in order that blushing maidens and in- 
nocent youths may have an adequate idea 
of the enormity of drinking a glass of home- 
made wine. It should, however be observed 
that, as among professing Christians some 
are less atrict than others, so among the 
advocates of the “ temporance system,” 
some give much greater latitude than 
others to the meaning of the term; nay, 
there are those, we understand, who, so far 
from — on the necessity of tee-to- 
taliam, regard it as a wishy-washy doctrine, 
and are willing to allow their converts a 

nerous glass whenever the wants of the 

y require one. There appcars to be a 
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pete their efforts may eventually succeed. 
B’STRACT, a concise but general view, 
or analysis, of some large work; in which 
sense it differs from an abridgment only as 
being shorter, and its enterng less mi- 
nutely into particulars; and from an ea- 
tract, as this last is only a particular view 
of some ae or passage of it. 

ABSTRACT , in logic, that operation 
of the mind whereby it forms abstract ideas. 
The faculty of abstraction stands directly 
opposite to that of compounding, By com- 
position we consider those things together, 
which, in reality, are not joined together 
in any one existence. And by abstraction, 
we consider those things separately and 
apart, which, in reality do not exist apart. 
In its passive sense it implies occupation 
with one’s-self to the exclusion of other ob- 
jecta——AnaTRaACTION, in chemistry, the 
process of drawing off by distillation any 
part of a compound, and returning it again 
to the residue to be redistilled. 

ABSTRACTI’TIOUS, an epithet for the 
native spirits of aromatic vegetables, in 
distinction from those produced by fer- 
mentation. 

ABUTMENTS, the extremities of any 
body adjoining another, as the extremitics 
of a bridge resting on the banks or sides of 
ariver. Also the junctions or meetings of 
two pieces of timber. 

ABYSS’, any deep place that is supposed 
to be bottomless, as the deepest or un- 
fathomahle parts of the sea. 

ACA‘CIA, a beautiful shrub, one of 
the species of which bears rose-coloured 
flowers.——In the materia medica, acacia 
1s the inspissated juice of the pods of the 
mimosa Nilotica of Linnæus. 

ACA'NA, a genus of curious evergreen 
herbaceous exotics, chiefly from South 
America and New Holland. 

ACADEM’ICS, asct of philosophers, who 
followed the doctrine of Socrates and Plato, 
as to the uncertainty of knowledge and 
the incom rehensibility of truth. Aca- 
demic, im this sense amounts to much the 
same with Platonist; the difference be- 
tween them being only in point of time. 
They who embraced the syatem of Plato, 
among the ancients, were called Academici; 
whereas those who did the same since the 
restoration of learning, have assumed the 
denomination of Platonists. 

ACADEMY, in Grecian antiquity, a 
large villa in one of the suburbs of Athens, 
where the sect of philosophers called Aca- 
demics held their assemblies. It took its 
name from Academus, a celebrated Athe- 
man, who resided there, and became cele- 
brated from ita beng the place in which 
Plato taught philosophy——Acankmr, in 
the modern —— is a society of per- 
sons united for the pursuit of some objects 
of study aud application, as the Royal 
Academy of Arts of London, and the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin. The first 
—— of science, in modern times, was 
established at Naples, by Baptista Porta, 
in 1560. 
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ACANTHOPTERYGIOLS 18 THE TERM APPLIED TO THOSE FISHES WHICH HAVE MARD, BONY, AND PRICaLY BACK FINS 
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ACAL YPHA a genus of exotic shrubs, 
natives of North and South America the 
calyx of the male flowers consists of four 
small, roundish concave and equal pttals, 
but no corolla in the furaalc flower the 
calyx 18 composed of tlirce Icaves and no 
corolla 

ACALIL PTT (zea Nettles) third class 
of Cuvierx /oophites ‘The free specs 
(aealepte Uibera) float ou the sea Phe 
hydrostatic (acalepta Aydrostatsce) arc so 
named from the air bladdcrs or vcsse's by 
which means they suspend themse vcs in 
the water 

ACANACEL a class of plants whict 
arc pmchly and bear their flowers and 
sceds on a hind of heed 

ACAN‘LITA a name given to the prickles 
of thorny plants ——ACANTHA 18 als> used 
by zoologists for the spines of certain 
fishes as those of the echinus marinus dc 

ACANTHA CLOUS an epithet ,iven to 
all the plants ot the thistle kind 

ACAN’LHINE amonz the ancients, 
something belonging to or resembling the 
herb acanthus hence we read of acan 
thine garments acanthme woods &c 

ACAN IHOPIS, a genus of venomous 
serpents classed by Cuvier with the vipers, 
but differing from them in manv csnc ntial 
characters seed feel native ot New Hol 
| land, where thev live in holes at the roots 
of trees Their name 1s derived trom the 
tail which 1s terminated by a little spur 

ACANIHOPTERY GII one ot the divi 
sions in the natural order of fishes which 
| Cuvier haa estabhshed Its name 1s sug 

gtsted by its spivous fins 
|” ACANTHOS CLIIS a genus of insects 
Order enleoptera family scaraigdle 
ACANTHOCINUS a genus of msecte 
Order coleopfera tamnly ce ani cide 
ACaN fLHURUS (Lhorn tailed or Lan 
| cet Tish) a genus of fishes minth tamily 
of Cuvierss order with spinous fins = tound 
in the West Indian Seas and much re 
lished as tood 

ACAN THUS im architecture an orna 
ment represcnting the lavca of the acan 
thus or herb bears bretch, princes ally 
eroploved im the Cornthian and Compu 
site capitals 

ACANZIL, Turkish ight horse the 
avant guard of the Grand Sei-ncrs almy 

ACAS IA a genus of shells found in 
sponge and never afhxed to bard bodics 

AC ARGS m zoolopy a numerous gents 
| of insects nupre he nding the vermin wh cl 

witest several anima ® and instcsin poner | 

AC AP ATI PSS (acatalepa a) a ongm 
cant philosophers the mmpossbiit of 
cnuprehcuding something uncertamty in 
science 

ACATIRY an offiucr of the Longs 
houschold designed to he a check between 
the ceiks of the kitchen and the pur 


veyurs 
x APHOLICI, the name by winch 

Protestints or. distinguishe | in some Ca 

thelc countncs, as a term less objection 

able than herctics 

ACA TIUM, in antiquity, a kind of boat 
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or pinnace used in military affairs Lhe 
acatiun was a specicvs of the nates ae 
tuania 

ACAU LOSE or ACAUJOUS among 
botanists, a term used for such plants as 
have no stem 

ACC ALIA, in Roman antiquity solcain 
festivals held in honour of Acca I aurentia 
the nurse of Romulus they woe also eall 
ed Iuurentulia 

ACCAPLIA RE m ow old law books 
the act of becommg a vassal or paving 
hon age to some lord Hence Accatitim 
sigmihed the money paid by a vassal upon 
such an occasion 

ACCI LERA FION, im mechanics the 
inercase of velocity in a moving body Ac 
celerated motion 1s that which continually 
reccives fresh accessions of velocity, and ts 
either equally or uncgually accelerated 
Ihe word is particularly applied to talling 
bodies tending towards the centre of the 
earth by the torce of gravity ——Acc xix 
RATING FORCE, bung a sort of centripetal 
force 18 expressed hy that velocity, gene 
rated in a given time, with which bodies 
(considered as Bhyncel points) move to 
wards the central hody attracting them by 
its absulute force This accelerating force 
is greater or leas according to the distance 
of the centre of the force in a rcoproc al 
duplcate proportion The word Acc nun 
BATION, 18 also used astronomically and 1s 
apphcd to the moon, the planets, and f xed 
tara 

Ac CFNDFNTES or ACCENSO RES, 
in the church of Rome an ainfcnor 1ank of 
munisters, Whose busmess it 1s to hLht, 
snuff and tnm the candles and tapers 

ACCLN DONEFS m Roman autiquity 
officers in the gladiatorial schools whe ex 
eited and animated the combatants dumng 
the en apemcent 

ACCULN SI in Roman antiquity certain 
supcrnumerary soldiers desined t> sup 
ply the p'ace cf those who shoutd be killed 
or anywise disabled Acc+n6i alan de 
noted a hind of iufteiier othecrs, appuu ted 
to attend the Roman mamntrit » 

AC CENI a modifier tion ot the voice 
In pronouncng certain words or avilables 
als> the mmks on the worls or asvilables 
ae the acute accent marked thus () the 
grave accent thus ( ) the erreumficsx t) us 
() Dhisis called graminatual accent but 
there a8 also a rhctoncal accent or empha 
ams which is designed to p334 to a stn 
tene distinetness and clearness Td a 
sertcice thercfore, the atreat is Jind on 
th most nnportint word and im a word cn 
te qevt unportant syllable When the 
accent falls ona vowel that vowel has its 
leig, noun] asinge rue but when it falls 
(n a consonant the precedimg vowel as 
short asim jot ter Accents also not only 
give an pleasing varicty and beauty to the 
mv dulation «tf the voice but often serve 
to ascertain the true mcanig of the word 
——In music, accent denotes A certain mo 
dulation or warbling of the sounds to 
€xpitas passions either naturally by the 
voice, or artihcially by instruments very 
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TELA ACCELEBATION OF A PLANET, 18 THE INCREASE OF ITS BEAL DIURNAL MOTION, ABOVE ITS MEA DIURNAL MOTION 
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bar or mcasuie 18 divided into the accented 
and unaccented parta the former bemg 
tac psinempal on which the spuit of the 
music de ponds — In mathematica the ac- 
(cut 18 uscd to avoid the confusion of using 
too many lettcrs in an algcbiaical problem 

ACCEN 1OR a genus of birds which 
feed both on msccts and seed, as the com 
mon hedge sparrow 

ACCEPTANCE in commerce 18 when 
ainan subscribes, signs ani makes hon 
self a debtor for the sum containc | in a 
bill of exchange or other obligation drawn 
upon or addicssed to him which 1s dune 
by his writing the word Accepted on it, 
and agning hie name 

ACCEP POR the petson who accepts a 
bill of exchange by sigumg it and thereby 
becoming bound to pay its contents 

ACCEPLILD ATION among enihans sig 
nifies an acquittance given by a ercditor to 
adchbtor without reccving any money 

AC CFSS, in a general sense denotes 
the approach of one thing towards another 
but itis moie proper to say the approach 
ot bodics the appulat of the plancts &c 
Accias, or ACCEASION in medicine 39 
used to denote the be, mning ofa paroxysm, 
or a fit of some periodical discase 

AC CESSARY in law a person who ads 
in the commission of sc me iclon) us action 
There arc two kinds of accessanes tt be 
tore the tact and after st = Lhe first is he 
who commands and procures another to 
comnut an offence who though he be ab 
sent when it 18 committed 1s now regaided 
as much a principal as the actual offender 
Ihe accessary aficr the tact 18 one who re 
ccves) comforts or assists the offinder 
hnowing him to be such = In the highest 
crimes as high trearon \c and the lowest 
as riots forcible cntres Le there are uo 
acc sames but all concerned are pmn 





ay is 

ACCIACATOU RA m music a awoepng 
of the chorls ct the pianof te and drop 
pneapundled notes usual m eccompani 


dit 

AC CIDLNS or ter accrpeNs a term 
tppla dl othe operations of nitur al bodies 
in Qstiietion from per ae thus fue 18 aid 
t tum per se, but a heated iron 20 a¢ 
cilera 

AC CIDFENCF a display of the vira 
thus cf woris acconding to ther govern 
Wit Us nse 

ACCIDENT that which belongs ecu 
damtall) not ess nually to a thing as 
sweet 38 softness &e ——AC CIE NTA 
m heraldry an additional muk in a toat 
ot erns whitch may be cither omutted or 
ictamel without altcumy ate ch ouacter 

ACC IDEN LAL om philoscphy a temn 
apple? to effects which result from cauacs 
occurring by accident — Accipiniar 
LotvT iu perspective that pomt im the 
horizontal line whee all Locs parallel! 
among themselves ineet the perspective 
plane Accidental colours depeud on thc 
aifections of the eye in contradistiuuction to 
1 ght itselt 

AC CIP ITRFS the first order of birds 
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meluding four genera of birds of prey, 
whose distmguibhing charactcristics are, 
thet they have hooked bills, strong legs, 
and sharp clawa 

ACC LAMA TION, m Roman antiquity 
a shout raised by the people to testify then 
applause or approbation of their princto, 
generala dc In ages when people were 
more accustomed to give full utterance to 
thur fcchngys —— wre very com 
mon whenever a rss of }cople was influ 
enced hy one common feeling We find 
thercfore acclamation< im theatres scnates, 
ecclesiastical meetings cicctions at nup 
tials tnumphs &c In the carly times of 
Christianity, the bishops were elected by 
acclamation Ihc first German emperors 
were elected in the same way and at the 
resent day wherever the forms of civilized 
ife are lcast regarded apy robation or dis 
approbation of proposed pubhc mcasures 
ts shown by acclamations of the ussem 
bled multitude 

AC COLA amon the Romans signified 
a person who lind near some place im 
which sensc Jt differed fiom sincola, the in 
habitant of such a place 

ACCOLA DF the ancient ceremony of 
conferring knighthood, by the king s laying 
his arms about the young knight s neck, 
and embracing him Ihis fanahar cxpres 
sion ot regard appears to havc been ex 
changed for the more stately act of touch 
ing or gently stiking with the royal 
sword the neck of the hnecling knight 
‘The present ceremony of conferrmg the 
honour of hmghthvod 18 evidently denved 
trom it 

ACCOM PANIMENT, an inetrunental 
part addcd to a musical composition by 
way of embellishment and m order to sup 
port the principal melody When the piece 
may be pertonacd with or without the ac 
compa nment at pleasure it 18 called ac 
conjanment ad Lbitum but when it w 
indispensable accompaniment obligato 

ACCOM PIICK in law a pers n who 
18 privy to or aiding in, the perpetration of 
son e crin ¢ 

ACCOMPLISHMENT, in a gencral 
sense denotcs the perfecting or cutircly 
fimshirg and completing any matter or 
thins, but it more cxpressly dezembes the 
acquircment of scme branch of Icarnng 
ustful art or ele ant amusement ——Ac 
COMILIAD WENT 18 alao particularly uscd 
for the fulhlment of a prophecy m which 
acnse we read of a htcal accop)plahment 
amystical acc mplishment dc 

ACCORDATU RA an Italian word, to 
exoress the tuning of an mstrume ot 

ACCOR DION a new musical instru 
mount of German nivention bat new also 
mate in this country consisting of a dou 
ble cates of vibrating tongues acted on by 
n Guricnt of arr from a sort of bellows and 
pro lucang tones very simula to those of the 


organ 

ACCOUNT ANT cr ACCOMPT ANT 
ma percril sense denotcs one whose hu 
nuineas it 18 t) @napute adjust and range 
m due ordu ace untae incommeiee Tn a 
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NG PAINTERS, THE EPITHET ACCESSORY I8 GIVEN TO THOSE PARTS OF 4 HISTORICAL PIECE WHICH ARE MERELY ORNAMENTAL. 
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THR ACCENT, OR SYLLABIC EMPHASIS, ALONE REGULATES ENGLISH VERSE. 
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more restricted sense, the term is applica- 
ble to a person appointed to keep the ac- 
counts of a public company or office: thus, 
we say the accountant of the India-Com- 
pany, the Custom-house, the Excise, &c. 
—ACCOUNTANT-GENRRAL, in the court 
of Chancery, is an officer appointed to re- 
ceive all monies lodged in court. 

ACCOU/TREMENTS, the necessaries of 
a soldier, as belts, pouches, cartridge- 
boxes, &c 
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XD BOLDIERS CHANTED ACCLAMATIONS, AND THE SPECTATORS WERE OBLIGED TO JOIN THEM. 
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tilled vinegar, or the acid of vinegar, is ob- 
tained from mucilaginous substances by 
fermentation. 

ACE’TUM, vinegar, or any acid liquor 
made from potable juices, particularly wine 
and beer. 

ACHROMATIC, colourless; a term ap- 
plied to telescopes which were first con- 
trived by Dr. Bevis to remedy the abcrra- 
tions of colour. 

, &C. ACIC’ULA, im natural history, certain 

ACCRE’TION, the increase or growth | small spikes, or prickles, in form of necdlea, 
of a body by an external addition of new | wherewith nature has armed several ani- 
parts; thus shells, stones, and various other | — as the hedge-hog, echinus marinus, 

{ 
{ 
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substances are formed. 

ACCUBATION, the posture used among 
the Greeks and Romans at their meals, 
which was with the body extended on a 
couch, and the head resting on a pillow, or 
on the elbow, supported by a pillow. This 
practice was bot emitted among soldiers, 
children, and servants; nor was it known 
until luxury had corrupted manners. Their 
couches were called Accunit 4. 

ACEPH'ALI, a sect of Christians, so 
called because they admitted no head, or 
superior, either 4g ecclestastic. 

ACER’RA, in man antiquity, was a 
small altar erected near the bed on which 
a dead person was laid out. Incense and 
perfumes were burnt upon it, till the time 


c. 
A” CID, in a general sense, denotes such 
things as affect the palate with a sour, 
sharp, and tart taste; change blue vegeta- 
ble colours to red; and combine with all 
the alkalis, and most of the metallic oxydes 
and earths, so as to form the compounds 
called salts. Acids are distinguished ac- 
cording to the proportion of oxygen which 
they contam, by the terminations ie and 
ous, as nitric acid, and nitrous acid, sul- 
phuric acid, and sulphurous acid; the for- 
ier of which denotes the larger dose or 
portion of oxygen, and the latter the 
amaller. When the prefix dypo is put to 
either of these, it denotes a degree helow 
it in point of oxidizeinent, as hyposulphuric 
of the funeral. The real intention, pro- | acid, an mtermediate between the sulphu- 
bably, was to prevent or overcome any of- | ne and the sulphurous acid. The principal 
fensive smells that might arise about the ; acids are vinegar and ita spirits ; the juices 
corpse. of lemons, oranges, sorrel, citrons, &c.; 
ACETAB’ULUM, in anatomy, is a large | also the spirits of nitre, alum, vitriol, sul- 
round cavity in a bone, which receives the | phur, and sea-salt. Acid and alkali have 
convex head of another, thereby forming | been considered by some chemists as the 
that species of articulation termed enar- | two athlete of nature, the great instru- 
throsis,——~Also the name of a Roman mea- | ments whereby all things were effected ; 
sure equal to about one-eighth of our pint. | and the cause not only of natural, but pre- 
A‘CETATES, certain neutral salts formed | ternatural things, as diseases and cures. 
by the combination of acetic acid with a ACID'TFIABLE, capable of being con- 
salifiable base, as the acetate of potash. | verted into an acid by an acidifying prin- 
There salts differ from aretites in this re- | ciple. An acidifiable base or radical is any 
spect ; the acid employed in the production | substance that is capable of uniting with 
of the former 1s fully saturated with oxv- | such a rape of oxygen as to become 
gen, or the acidifying reg that is, 1 | possessed of acid properties, 
is completely acid; while that which 1s ACID'ULA, or Acipunatep Waters, 
used to form the latter, contains a less pro- | a species of mineral waters which contain 
portion of oxygen thaw is sufficicnt to satu- | a considerable quantity of carbonic acid, 
rate it. and which are known by the pungency of 
ACETIC ACID, avegetuble acid, which | their taste, the sparkling appearance which 
is produced by distilling the acetuus acid | they assume when shaken or poured from 
with metallic oxydes. It 18 of a green co- | one vessel into another, and the facility 
lour, but becomes white hy rectification ; 18 | with which they boil. 
extremely volatile and inflammable; cor- ACID’GLOUS, an epithet expressing 
rodes and cauterizes the skin; and when | either a slight degree of acid, or an excgss 
heated in contact with air, takes fire. Itis | of acid in a compound salt. 
the sour principle, in fact, which exists im ACINE'SIA, the interval of rest which 
— takes place between the contraction and 
ACETIM’ETER, an apparatus for deter- | dilatation of the pulse. 
mining the strength of vinegar. ACI'NUS, mm botany, a name given to 
A’ CETITES, compound or neutral salts, | grapes or bernes growing in clusters, in 
formed by the union of the acetous acid,or | opposition to bacee, or such berries as 
distilled vinegar, with different buses: the | grow single. 
most remarkable of these substances, and ACLYDES, a missile weapon, in use 
those whose properties are best known, are | amongst the Romans; it was of the form 
the acetite of alumine, copper and lead. of a spear with a thong tied to it, by which, 
ACETOUS, an epithet applied to such | after the discharge, 1t was drawn back. 
substances as are sour, or partake of the ACOLLF’, in heraldry, a term some- 
nature of vinegar.———~AcxtTous Acin, dis- | times used to denote two things joined to 
























WHEN NERO PLAYED IN THS THEATRE, FIVE THOUSA 
















ACCLAMATIONS WEBB GIVEN BY THE VOICE; APPLAUBES, BY THE HANDS. 
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gether; at other tunes, animals with col- 
lara or crowns about their necks, and 
finally, batons, or awords, placed saltier- 
wise behind the shield. 

ACOLY THI, in ecclesiastical history, 
denotes candidates for the ministry, #0 
called from their continually attending the 
bishop. It is also an appeilation given to 
the ntoics, on account of thei steady adhe- 
rence to what they had once resolved. 

ACON’ITA, a vegetable poison extracted 
from the aconite, or wolfsbane 

A”CONITE, the plant wolfshane, or 
monks-hood, the flower of which resembics 
the hood of a monk ; the plant 1s a violent 
poison. 

ACON'TIAS, in zoology, a venomous 
serpent, otherwise called the angus faeu- 
lus, or dart-snake, trom its vibrating its 
body in the manner of a dart. 

ACONTIUM, in Grecian antiquity, a 
kind of dart or javelin, resembling the Ro- 
muAn pelum, 

ACOUSMATICT, in Grecian antiguity, 
such disciples of Pythagoras, as had not 
finshed ther five years’ probation The 
dcousmaticr were matracted by here pom 
tive prerepts and rules, without rea-ons or 
demonstrations, and these precepts they 
called acougmata, 

ACOUSTICS, that branch of scicnee 
which treats ot the nature and moditica- 
tions of sound. Jt 38 usually divided into 
two parts, viz dracousiics, which explams 
the a erties of those sounds that come di- 
rectly from the ronorous body to the ca, 
and cafacoustics, which treats of reficet- 
ed sounds Almost all sounds that affect 
us are conveved to the ear by means of the 
nr, but water 18 a good conductor of 
svund, 80 also are timber and flannel 
must be obscrved, that a body, wlule in the 
act of sgunding, is 10 4 state of vibration, 
wineh it communicates to the surrvunding 
arr ard that the undulations of the ar athe ct 
the ear, and excite in us the sense of sound 
Sound, of all hinds, it 18 ascertamed, tin- 
vels at the rate of tlurteen moles in a n- 
nute the sottest whisper travels as {ast as 
the most trasnendous thunder The knuw- 
ledge of this fact has been apphed to the 
measurement uf distances. Thus, it we see 
a vivid tlash of lightning, and in two ge- 
couds hear a treinendous oe at thundcr, 
we may be assured that the thunder cloud 
18 not more than 760 yards distant, 

ACQUIT’TAL, a discharge, deliverance, 
or setting gee of a person from the guilt 
oPsuspicton of an offence Acquittul is of 
two hinds, i law, and in fact When two 
are mdicted and tried ior a felony, one as 
prnerpal, the other as acces@ary, the prin- 
cipal beme discharged, the acecssary 14, by 
comaegnenee, also freedd. im which case, as 
th e acceseary ws acquitted by law, «ois the 
pr neipal im tact ——Aciutt. bis alvo used 
fot a treedom from entries and rmolcsta- 
tions of a superim lord, on account of ser- 
vices Issuing out of land. 

ACQUITYTANCE, a discharge im wut- 
ing for a rum of money, witnessing that 
the party 18 paid the same. 
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ACRA‘SIA, in medicine, the predom. 
nancy of one qnality above another It 
was also used to express excess of any kind, 
as the drinkmg ot unmixed wine, which 
among the Grerhs amounted to intempe- 
rance. 

A’CTE, a measure of land, very general 
in name, but varying m diflerent places as 
to the extent which it 1s intended to de 
note. The Enylish acre contwus 4 square 
roods, or 160 squad poles of 5 yards and a 
half, or 4640 aqudre yads. The French 
acre 18 cqual to one and a quarter of an 
Enghsh acre. 

AC’RID, an epithet to denote such sub- 
stances as are hot, diy, end pungent to the 
taste. 

ACRIS'TIA, or A’CRISY, the want of a 
eras, or discriminating state, na direrder 
which 3a very fluctuating. 

ACROAT'IC, in the Aristotehan schools, 
a denomnation given to such lectures as 
were cnlculated only for the imtimate | 
tliends and disciples of that philosopher, 
bung chiefly emploved m demonstratmy 
nome speenulative or abstruse part of philo- 
sophy ‘The acroatie lectures stood con- 
tradistinguished tron the exoternie ones, 
which were adapted to a common auditory. 

ACROBAT LCA, or ACROBAT'ICUM, 
m Grecian antiquity, an engine on which 
people were raised aloſt, that they nnght 
have the better prospect. 

ACROCERAUN I AN, an epithet apphed 
to certain mountams, between Epnus aud 
IUhrieum, which project into the Adriatic, 
and obtain ther name from being often 
struck with hghtning 

ACROCHI RIN MUS, among the Greeks, 
Was a snort of gymnastic exereise, in which 
the two combat uita coutended with thar 
hands and teet only, without Clo ing or che 
snging the other parts of the body. It 
Was, in fact, a species of wresthnig 

ACRO DRY A, in natural instory, all 
fiuits that have rimds or shells, such as 
acorns, almonds, &e. | 

ACRO MION, in anatomy, that part of 
the epme of the scapula which recenves the 
end of the elnavitle 

ACROMONOGR AVEM ATICUM, a po- 
etical comporiton, where each subsequent 
verse commences with that wluch the verse 
preceding termimates. 

ACRONICAL, or ACITRON TC AL, 10 | 
astronomy, an appellation given to the l 
rising of a star above the hortzon, at sun- | 
act, or to its setting, When the sun pisces 
Acronis one of the three poctical ris- 
ingsotastar, the other two bemg called | 
cosmical and helical | 

ACROP OLIS, the citadel of Athens. It | 
was fonmerly the whole mty, and at first ; 


IN ANCIDPANT THEATBER, ACOTSTIC VFRSEL*, OR TIBES OF BRASS, WERE USED TO PROPEL THE VOICE OF THE ACTORS TO A GREAT DISTANCE. 


called Ascioma, from Acrops the touider, 
but, alter the mdbabitants were greatly m- 
creased in mianber, the whole plan around 
it was filled with buildings, and the ori- 
ginal e:ty became the centre, under the de- 
nomnation of Acropolis, or the upper city. 

A'CROSPIRE, the popular term = tor 
what among botanists 38 called the germ, 
plunie, o1 plumule. 
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ACTION, WHEN PRODUCED BY ONE BODY ON ANOTHER, 18 CALLED MECHANIOAL. 
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ACROS TIC, a poem, the lines of which ! 
are so contmved, that the first letters of 
each, taken together, will make a proper 
name or other word. 

ACROS'TICUM, 1m botany, the name of 
a genus of the cryptogamic class of plants, 
and of that order ed the flices, the 
fructitications of which are collected mto 
clusters, and cover the whole under-surface 
of the leaves. 

ACROSTO’LIUM, m the naval architec- 
ture of the ancients, the extreme part of 
the ornament used on the prowa of their 
ships = It was usual to tear the acrostola 
from the prows of vanquished ships, as a 
token of victory. 

ACROTE RIA, m architecture, small 
pedestals, upon which globes, vases, or 
statues stand at the ends or middle of pe- 
diments It also denotes the fieures them 
selves placed m such «ituations — {mong 
ancient — the term ACROTRAIA 
was used to denote the larger extremitits 
of the body. 

ACROIMIVMIA, mm surgery, a large tu 
mour, usually msing tn the shape of a wart, 
though sometimes depressed and flat. 

ACT, in a general sense, denotes the ex 
ertion, or effcctual appheation, of some 

wer or faculty Act is distinguished 

rom power, as the effect from the cause, 
or as a thing produced, from that which 
produces it-———Act, among Jogicans, 
more particularly denotes an operation of 
the human mind, tn winch sense, compre- 
hending, judging, willmg, &c are called 
acts ——Ac7t, in law, 1s used for an instru 

iment or deed im writing, serving to prove 
the truth of some bargain or (transaction 

Thus, records, certihcates, &e are called 
acts.~——AcT 18 alao used tor the tinal 1 e¢0- 
lution, or decree of an assembly, senate, 
councd, Sec ——Acts of parliament are 
called statutes, acts of the roval society, 
transactions, those of the | rench academy 
of sciences, memoirs , those of the academy 
of acences at Petersburg, commentaries, 
thone of Leipsic, acta erudttorum, the de- 
crecs of the lords ot sexsion, at Ldiuburgh, 
acta sederunt, &e ——Act, in the univerm- 
ties, 18 the delivery of orations, or other 
exercises, in proot of the prohcieucy otf a 
student who is to take adrgree At Ox 

ford, the time when masters or doctors 
rie pata their degrees, 18 called the act 

At Cambridge, the same penod 18 calld 
the commencement ACT, in a dramatic 
sense, 18 the name given to certain portions 
of a play, mtended to give respite both to 
the spectators and the actors. In the an- 
cient drama, five acts were required both 
in praceey and comedy, and in whut is 
termed the regular drama that rule 1s still 
observed, the acts being divided into smaller | 


a a aC ee, 





portions, called ecenes. | g 


ACT or Farru, or Avto-Da-rR. Jn dark | 
and barbarous countries, where the Spa- 
mish inquisition had power, the act of fatth | 
was a solemn murder of infidels and here- 
tics, usually performed on some great fea 
tival, and always on a Sunday.——Act oF 
Gaacx, in English law, an extraordinary 
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act of the king in council, whereby, at 
the beginning of a new reign, or on other 
great occasions, a free pardon has been 
sometimes granted to criminals, 

ACTS or ran Arostixs, a canonical 
book of the New Testament, which con- 
tains great part of the lives of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, commencmg at the ascen- 
mon of our Saviour, and continued down to 
St. Paul’s arrival at Rome, after his appeal 
to Cesar, comprehending in all about 
thirty years St Luke has been generally 
taken tor the author 

AC'TA PUBLICA, m Roman history, 
the journal of the senate It seems to have 
resembled the votes of the Llouse of Com- 
mons amongst us, wherein a short account 
was given to the public of what passed if” 
the senate house. 

AC TA DIUR’NA, was a sort of Roman 
gazette, containing an authorised narrative 
of the transactions worthy of notice, which 
happened at Rome 

AC TA CONSISTO’RIT, the edicts or 
declarations of the council of state of the 
emperors. 

AC TIAN GAMES, or Lunr Actraca, 
wele instituted in commemoration of the 
victory obtamed by Augustus over Anthony 
at Actlum They returned eve ry fifth year, 
according to the general opmon, and were 
sacred tu Apollo, who was then called Ac- 
tius Apallo  Actian ycars became an era, 
commencing from the battle of Actium, 
called also the era of Augustus The Ac- 
tian games consisted of shows of gladia- 
tors, wrestlers, and other exercises, and 
were kept gencrally at Nicopols, a city 
built by Augustus, near Actium, for that 
purpose, with a view to perpetuate the fame 
of his victory. 

ACTIN IA, or Sra ANEMONIEB, IN 7O00- 
logy, a genus belonging to the order of 
termes mollusce ‘1hity are viviparous, and 
form one of those wonderful Luks in the 
chain of creation, that connect the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, by partaking of 
the nature of both 

ACTIN OLITE, a mineral, of which 
there are three varieties, the crystallized, 
the asbestous, and the glassy It 1s prm- 
cipally found im pnmutive districts, with a 
magnesian hasis. 

AC’TION, m mechanics and physics, 1s 
the pressure or percuasion of one body 
against another it in one of the laws of 
nature, that action and re action are equal, 
that is, the resistance of the hody moved 
1s always equal to the force communicat& 
to it, or, which 15 the same tinng, the 
moving body loses as much of its force as 
it communicates to the body moved —— 
Action, in ethics, something done by a free 
or moral agent, capable of diatinguiehing 
ood from evil The essence of a moral ac- 























tion consists in its beng done knowingly 
and voluntarily that 18, the agent must 
not ony be able to distinguish whether it 
be good or bad 1m itself, but he must hke- 
wise be enturely free from compulsion of 
any kind, and at full hherty to follow the 
dictates of his own understanding. Hence 
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WILL, I8 SPONTANKOUS OR VOLUNTARY. 


THE WORD ACTION 18 GENERALLY USED FOR ORDINARY TRANSACTIONS; AXYD ACT, FOR SUCH AS ARE REMARKABLE OBR DIGNIFIED. 
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the actions of idiots, slaves, &c. cannot be 
called moral. Hence also appears the ab- 
surdity of fatalism, which undermines the 
very foundation of morahty.——Acrion, in 
rhetoric, may be defined, the accommoda- 
tion of the voice, but more especially the 
gesture of an orator, to the subject he is 
upon. Cicero tells us, “that it does not 
so much matter what an orator says, as 
how he says it.” Horace, in his art of po- 
etry, is no less explicit in setting forth its 
vast influence on mankind: 

“ With those who laugh, our social joy ap- 


pears; 
With those who mourn, we sympathize in 
tears; 
if you would have me weep, begin the strain, 
Then I shall feel your sorrows; feel your 
ain. 

Action, in a theatrical sense, is nearly 
the same with action among orators; only 
the actor adapts his action to an asswned 
character, whereas the orator 18 supposed 
to be in reality what his action expresses. 
——AcTION, in painting and sculpture, de- 
notes the posture of a statue or picture, 
serving to express some passion, &c.—— 
AcTIon, in the military art, is an eugage- 
ment between two armies, or between dif- 
ferent bodies of troops belonging thereto, 

ACTIONS, in law, are either criminal or 
civil. [For the various kinds, see Dictionary 
of Law Terms, in the “ Treasury of Know- 


re. 

AC/TIONARY, in commerce, a term 
used among foreigners, fur the proprictor 
of an action or share of a public company’s 


stock. 

AU’TIVE, in a gencral sense, denotes 
something that communicates motion or 
action to another, in which sense it stands 
opposed to passive. Active, among 
grammarians, an appellation given to words 
expressing some action, as I write, I read, 
&ke——ActTIvE Powxnr, in metaphysics, 
the power of executing any work or labour; 
in contradiatinction to speculative powers, 
as those of secing, hearing, reasoning, &c. 
——Active PRIncrIPLEs, in chemistry, 
those which act of themselves, without any 
foreign assistance: such are mercury, sul- 
phur, and salt, supposed to be. Some au- 
thors contend that suJphur, or fire, is the 
only active principle and source of all the 
motion in the world; and there are others 
who call oil, salt, and spirit, active prm- 
ciples, merely because their parts are bet- 
ter fitted forgmotion than those of earth or 
w&er. 

AC’TOR, in a dramatic sense, is a man 
who enacts some part or character in a 
play. It is remarkable with what differ- 
ence actors were treated among the an- 
cients. At Athens they were held in such 
estcem, as to be sometimes scent on em- 
bassics to foreign powers; whereas, at 
Rome, if a citizen became an actor, he 
thereby forfeited his freedom. Actors in 
the present day have little to complain of, 
in regard to the treatment they reccive: 
according as they contribute to the gratifi- 
cation of the public so are they rewarded ; 
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ACTIVE CAPITAL, jf PROPERTY THAT MAY READILY BE CONVERTED INTO MONEY, AND USED IN TEADE OB COMMERCE FOR PROFIT. 





APAMANTINE SPAR WILL CUT GLASS EASILY, AND SCRATCH ROCK CRYA&TAL. 











THR COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN I8 ACTIVE, THAT OF CHINA IS PASSIVE. 
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and if their moral conduct be irreproach- 
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able, no persons are more esteemed or 
lauded. 

AC’TRESS, a female dramatic performer. 
They were unknown to the ancients, among 
whom men always took the parts of women. 
Nor were they mtroduced on the English 
stage till the days of the Stuarts. 

ACTUA‘RIUS, or ACTA’RIUS, in Ro- 
man antiquity, an officer, or rather notary, 
appointed to writ wn the proceedings 
of a court.-——Ae/uafli were also oflicers 
who kept the military accounts, and dis- 
ibiited. the corn to the soldiers. 

AC’TUARY, the chief clerk, or person, 
who compiles minutes of the proceedings 
of a company in business. 

AC’TUS, in antiquity, *a measure of 
length containing one hundred and twenty 
Roman feet. 

ACU’LEATE, or ACU’LEATED, an ap- 
pellation given to any thing that has aculei, 
or prickles: thus, in ichthyology, fishes 
are divided into aculeated, and non-acu- 
leated. 

ACU'MEN, mental sharpnes;, or quick 
discernment; great intellectual capacity. 
In ancient music, acumen denotes a sound 
produced by raising the voice to a high 
pitch. 

ACU’MINA, in antiquity, a kind of mi- 
htary omen, taken from the points or edges 
of spears, swords, &c. 

ACUPUNCTURA'TION, an oriental 
practice of puncturing diseased parts of 
the body with fine needles, by which the 
inorbid galvanic action of the parts is re- 
stored, and painful disorders removed. In 
China and Japan it has been a part of their 
system of surgery time out of nund, and of 
late years it has been in some repute in 
England. 

ACU’TE, an appellation given to such 
things as terminate in a sharp point, or 
edge: thus, we say an acute angle, acutc- 
angled tnangle, &c.——Acutsr, in music, 
an epithet given to — or shrill) sounds, in 
opposition to those called grave. ACUTE 
DISEASES are distinguished from cHRONIC, 
by being attended with violent symptoms, 
and requinng immediate aid: chronic dis- 
eases, those which usually last long. 

ACYROLO’GIA, m grammar, denotes an 
— word, phrase, or expression: it 
differs a little from the catachresis. 

AD, a Latin preposition, expressing the 
relation of one thing to another. It 1s fre- 
quently prefixed to other words: thus, ap 
HOMINEM, among logicians, an argument 
drawn from the protessed behef or prin- 
ciples of those with whom we argue.—— 
Ap 1unos, in Roman antiquity, a kind of 
punishment, whereby the criminals enter- 
tained the people, either by fighting with 
wild beasts, or with each other.——Ap 
VALOREM, in commerce, according to the 
value.——Apb INFINITUM, indefinitely, or to 
infinity. 

ADA’GTIO, a degree quicker than grave 
time, in music, but with graceful and elc- 
gant execution. 

AD’AMANT, a sort of diamond, and the 
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ACTIVE COMMERCE, IS THAT IN WHICH A NATION CABRIES ITS OWN PRODUCTIONS AND FOREIGN COMMODITIES IN ITS OWN SHIPS. , 





IN THE ROMAN LAW, THR MAKING OVER GOODS TO ANOTHER, 


EITHER BY SALE OR LEGAL SENTENCE, WAS TERMED BONA ADDICTI, 
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hardest, most bnilhant, aod most valuable 
of the precious stones. 
AD DER, a small poisonous serpent with 
| plaits on the belly, and scales under the 
tail, 1t 1s by no means rare in Britain 
} ADDIC TI, in Roman lustory, those who 
' were delivered over to their creditors to he 
made slaves until they discharged thor 


bts 

ADDITION, in a general sense, 18 the 
uniting or joing several things together. 
or, 1t denotes something added to anuther. 
——AnppiTion, m anthmetic, the first of 
the four fundamental rules of that art, 
whereby we connect mto a total sum se- 
vera) sinal] ones When the number has 
only one kind of figures, it 1s called s:mple 
addition, when it has two or several de- 
nominations, It 18 com poynd.——ApPILIONA 
mn law, denote all kinds of designations 
given to a man, over and above his proper 
name and surname, to ahow his estate, de- 
gree, profession, place of abode, &c 


that part of anatomy which treats of the 


lands 
ADDORS’ED, a term 1m heraldry, sig- 
nifying back to back 


ee ee — 


ADHESION 18 USKD IN A LILEMAL SENSE, ADHERENCE, METAPRORICALL. 
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court or other meeting tall another day. 
In parhament, adjournment diflers from 
prorogation, the former being not ouly for 
the shorter time, but also done by the 
house itself, whereas the latter 1s an act of 
royal authority. 

ADJUNCT, some quality belonging either 
to body or mind, either natural or acquired. 
Thus, thinking is an adjunct of the mind, 
and growth of the body. It also denotes 
something added to another, without heing 
any necessary part of it. Thus water ab- 
sorbed by a sponge 18 an adjunct, but no 
necessary part of that substance 

AD JUTANT, a mibtary officer, whose 
duty it 1s to carry orders trom the mayor to 
the colonel and serneants. When detach, 
ments are to be made, he gives the number 
to be turmmhed by cach company or troop, 
and assins the hou and place of rende. 
vous He also places the guards, rt ceives 
and distributes the ammunition to the 
companies, & c 

AD JUTANT-GEN’ERAL, an officer of 
distinction, who assista the general, by 
forming the several dctaila of duty uf the 
army with the brigade majors 

ADLOCU'TION, or ADLOCU'TIO, an 


A’DEPS, im anatomy, denotes the fat Roman antiquity, the address made bv ge 


found in the abdomen, diflering trom the 
common fat or pinguedo, as bemg thicker, 
harder, and of a mote earthy substance — 


| 


nerals to their armies, in order to rouse 
their courage before a battle 
ADMIN‘ICLE, in Scotch law, signites 


Aprps, among physicians, is used in 8 more | any writing or deed referred to by a party, 


general wens, for all kinds of annnal tat. 
ADHE'’SION, the phenomenon by which 
the particles of bodies continu together 
Adhestonx denotes union toa ceitain } int 
between two bodies, and Coheston retains 
together the component particles of the 
same mass ——ADHESION, AMON lomicians, 


| ADLNOG RAPHY, or ADLNOL OGY, 


denotes the maintaining some tenet, mercy 

on account of ifs supposed advantage, 

without any positive endence of its truth 

——In medieme,it signities the junction of 

arts that ouzht to be separated 

ADIAN'THUM, 1n botany, maiden-harr, 
a genus of plants of the order frlices, and 
class cryptogamia, They are perennials 

ADIPO CERE, a substance resembhng 
spermaceti, which 18 formed from an ani 
inal in its progress towards decompusttion 

AD’IPOSE, in a general sense, denotes 
something belonging to the fat of thi body 

The term adipose in chiefly used by pliy- 

aicians and anatomusts, in whose writings 

we read of adipose cells, adipoac ducts, 
adipose membranes, adipose veasela, &¢ 
A'DIT or a ming, the aperture whereb 
it 18 entered, and the water and ores carne 
away, it 18 distingwshed from the ar 

shaft, and usually made on the mde ot a 
hill — Apir or a GHIP, 1m antiquity, War 
| aspace in the upper part, where the slap 
was widest, at which people eutered —— 
ADITS OF A THEATRE, Were doors on the 
stairs, whereby persons entered frum the 
outer porticoes, and descended mto the 
seata. 

ADJECTIVE, 109 grammar, a word cx- 
pressing some quality, or other accident, 
of the substantive with which it 18 joined. 

ADJOURN MENT, the putting off 


as 


~ 


in an action of law, proving his allegations 

ADMINISTRA“LION, the executive go- 
vermment of a country 

ADMINISTRA‘IOR, in Jaw, the per- 
son to whom the estate and cfkcts of an 
inte state are committed, for wloch he 1s to 
be accountable when required. 

AD’/MIRAL, the commander of a ficet of 
ships of war, having two subordinate com 
manders, as vice admiral and rear-adnural , 
and distinguished into three Clasres, by the 
eolour of their flags, as winte, blue, and 
red The admiral carries his flag at the 
main top-mast head, the sice admiral at 
the fore top mast head, and the rear ad 
mural, at the mizven top-inast head —— The 
Loxp Hien Apwinar oy Gurar Britain, 
called in some ancient records, Capitaaeus 
Murinorum, ws judge or premdcnt of the 
court of admuralty. He has the manage- 
ment of all mantime affairs, aud the go- 
vernment of the royal navy, with power of 
deediug mm all maritime causes, both evil 
and criminal In short, his powcr 16 80 
extensive and absolute im all gnatters that 
come undcr his coguizance, that the offce 
has usually been given to princes of the 
blood, or the most emment persons among 
the nohility — For a short time it was filed 
by bis late Majesty Willam IS. when duke 
of Clarcnee, atter having heen in abeyance 
juat a century, dumng which period, an at 
proscut, the office was executed by a ceitam 
vumber of commasioners, called loads of 
the admiralty. 

ADMIRALTY, Court or, 1s a sovercign 
court, stituted by Edward Jil, and held 
by the lord high admiral, or the commis- 
moners of the admiralty , where cognizance 
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H OF WHOM HAD A PROVIYCE OR COUNTRY ASSIGNED HIM. 


AMONG THR JESUITS, P SELECT YUMBERB WERE CALLED ADJUTANTS BENERAL, EAC 
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TUE ADULTERATION OF COIN 18 A CAPITAL CRINK IN AIL NATIONS 
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1 taken in all mantine affairs civil or | kneeling and even prostration Rut the 
criminal All cnmes committed on the | posture of adoration most common in all 
high seas, or in great rivers benenth the | ages and countrics 1s kneeling and it 15 | 
bridge next the sea, are cognizable only im | by tar the most natural as it implies bu 
this court by judge and jury and hcfore | mility and a consciousness of the necessity 
which they must be tned ——Vice Anm1 | of selt abascment 
RAITY Counts, are established in all the ADO RFA m Roman antiquity gram, 
dcpendencics of Great Bntam, and have | or a hind of cakes made of fine flour and 
cognizance ot all cascs of captured vessels, | offcred in sucrifice a dele or distribution 
musdemcanours m merchant ships &c of corn, as a reward for some strv ¢c 
ADMITILN DO C1ga1co a wnt grant {| whence, by metonyiagy, it 1s put for praise 
ed to a person who has recovered his mght | or rewards in genct 
of presentation mm the common plcas by ADOSC UL A LION, the impregnation of 
which the bishop, or mctropobtan 1s or | planta cffected by the falling of the farina 
dained to admit los clerk ——Anmirtevno | facundans on the pistil 
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IN Suciuw awrit associating ccrtain pcr ADObdST L oon heraldry two animals 
sons to the Justices of aseizc already ap | placed back to back It also denotes any 
ointed other figuic as anes kevs,dc placed with 


ADMONI TIO FUS FIUM among the | their heads tacing different wavs 
Romans a military pumshincnt, vot u dhe AD PON DUS OM NIUM among phy | 
our whipping, only that it was performed | siciaus denotes that the last ncntioncd 
with vinc branches ingredu nt ought to weigh as much as all 
ADMORLI/A TION in the feudal cus | the before mentioned meditincs together 
toins, the reducing the property of lands or AD QUOD DAM NUM wm law a wnit 
tenements to mortmam issucd before the king grants eccrtain h 
ADNA‘7A im anatomy one of the tunics | berties asa fur markct &c ordering the 
or coats of the eye otherwise called con | sheriff to inquire what damage such a 
gunctua and albuginea and 1 the same | grant 1s hkely to be attended with 
with the winte of the eye Also an epithet ADROG 4A LION 1n antiquity that hind 
for what grcws upon ammal or veyctable | of adoption winch took place im regard toa 
bodies inseparably as haw &c, or acc: { person alrcady his own naster See Anot 
dentally as iungus &c TION 
ADONA I one of the namcs of God used ADSIDLL LA m antaquity the table at 
m the Sempturcs and propaly signitving | which the priests sat during the sacri 
my lods m the plural as Apont dots my , fiers 
lo d inthe amgulay number | ADSTRIC TION among ;hyveicians a 
ADU NIA solemn feats m honour of term used to denote tl ¢ too great di,iarty 
Venus instituted m memory of her beloved and closencss of the en unct mes of the 
Adonis and observed with great solommty boly pirticularly the pores of the shin 
p by the Greeks Phameians Lyains Sy also to sigmity the styptic quality ot medi 
mans Igyptians & [hey lasted two | cines 
| days during the tirst of wliach the women AD TERMINUM aur preterit in 
carried about amages of Venus and Adonis law a writ of entry that lies for the lessor 
weepmg teanng thar har bea img ther ov his heirs af atter the expraucn of A | 
breasts and using every token of gif term tor life or ycais granted by lease the 
Qn the second, thcy sung his praiscs and | tenant o: other occupier of the lands &c 
made rojocings as if Adoms had been | withholds the same trom such lessor 
rained to life again | ADUILTERA TION m a general scnse 
ADOPTION a practice among the denotes the act of debasing by an myo | 
Greeks and Romans of making a pcrson per nuxture something that was purc and | 
one 8 heir, and investing lum with allthe genune Thus adulteation of com is 
rights and privileges of a son In home the casting or making it of a mctal interior 
| before adoption could take place the natu in goodness to the standard by using too 
ral father was obliged to renounce all aus great a proportion of alloy Interio. im 
thority over his son and with gicat for dents put into brcad beer wine hy 
mality consent that he should be translated bakers brcwers and other traders for the 
into the tamily of the adopter Lhe adop purpose of nnpomng on the public 18 also 
| thon of a person already free was calicd called adulteration, and cannot be too re 
agogation —Avoition inathcological vercly reprehended or punished tle con 
sense denotes an act of Gods free grace acquences often proving fatal to tle health, 
whereby thost who belive in Chriat are and always great) abridg ng, the ¢ mt 1ts, 
| accounted the children ofGod and entitled ot those who are the victims of such ne fur | 
y a He m the inhentancce of the king | Ous practices | 
om of heaven ADUIL PLRY a violation of the nuptial 
ADORA TION, a mode of reverence or bed a crime which has been aiid by 
worship anciently shown to the gods by all ewhzed nations with athorence and 
raising the mght hand to the mouth and im aucicnt times was pi nished esa capital | 
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HFRODOTLS CONSIDFRS THE CUSTOM OF KISSING THE HAND IN ADORATION, TO HAVE BERN APOPTFD BY THR GREEKS FROM TUE PERSIANS 


| gently applying st tothe hips also mge offence By the Jewish law the pcnilty 
neal any outward sign of worship by | was death In Lngland it an at present 
kissing the hand or feet walking bar foot considered a spuitral offence ce pmeable 
or the hke Among the Jows, adoration , by the spiritual court where it 1s punished 
consisted in kiasing the hands, bowing, | by fine and penance, but by the common 


TK SAKONE FORMITIY PURNT THK ADTITRESS AND MANOR] HIR PARAWOUR [¢ { 
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THE CERRMONY OF ADOPBION WAS SOMETIMES PERYORMED BY CUTTING OFF THE HAIR OF A PERSON, AND GIVING 17 TO THE ADOPTIVE FATHER 
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» OR HIM WHO HAS THE ADVOWSON. 
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IN CHURCH HISTORY, THE WORD ADVOCATUB, OR ADVYOWESR, 18 STILL RETAINED FOR WHAT WE CALL THE PATRON 
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YRKUDAL ADVOCATES WERE THOSE WHO LED THR VASBALS UF THE CHURCH TO WAR. 


ADV | 





law, the party aggneved can only proceed 
by action for damages 

ADUST’, an appellation given to such 
humours as are become of a hot and fiery 
nature. Thus blood 18 said to be adust, 
when, the more subtle and volatile part 
being evaporated, the remainder 1s vapid 
and impure. 

ADUS’TION, an inflammation of the 
parts about the brain and 1ts membranes, 
attended with hollowness of the sinciput 
and eyes, a pale colour, and dryncss of the 
body. Also, a surgical operation, of a na- 
ture similar to cauterization. 

ADVA'NCE, m commerce, money paid 
before goods are delivered, work done, or 
any consideration given 

ADVA‘NCED-GUABD, or VAN’ 
GUARD, 1n the military art, the first hne 
or division of an army ranged or marching 
mm order of battle. 

AD/VENT, the commg of our Savour, 
also the festival commemorative of the Ad- 
| vent, which falls about a month betore 
Chnistmas 

ADVENTURE, Bri or, 1n commerce, 
awriting mgned by a merchant, to testify 
that the guods shipped on board a certain 
vessel belong to another person, he hunself 
being answerable only tor the produce. It 
also means, the goods sent out at a ven- 





ture. 

AD’'VERB, a word so called from its 
signification and connexion with verbs, 
though they are also trequently joined with 
adjectives and other parts of speech to mo- 
ary their meaning 
| DVERSA‘RIA, a memorandum-book, 
journal, or common place book 

ADVERTISEMENTS, any printed pub- 
hheation of circumstances, either of public 
or private interest, particularly that m 
serted in the newspapers 

ADVOCATE, a barrister, a pleader in 
ervil or ecclesiastical causes Advocates 
were held in great honour dunng the hrst 
ages of the Roman commonwealth, bem 
styled comites, honmati, clariasimt, an 
even patront And in slmost every civil 
| wed country, men of the first talents are 
found among its advocates ——The Lorn 
ApvocaTe 18 an officer of state in Scot- 
land, who pleads im all causes of the crown, 
or where the king 18 concerned 

ADVOCA‘TION, among civilans, the 
act of calling another to aamst us by plead 
‘ing some cause ——LerrkEs oF Apvoca- 
| tion, in the law of Scotland, sigmity a writ 
issued by the lords of session, advocating 
or calling a cause from an incompetent 
judge to themselves. 

ADVOWYFE, in law, signifies the patron 
of a church, or he who has a nght to pre- 
sent to a henefice. 
| ADVOW’'SON, 1n law, a Ly ee of presen 

tation to a vacant church or benefice Me 
who posseases thie right 1s called the pa- 
tron of the living. This nght 1s so called 
because it was first gamed by such as were 
| founders, benefactors, or maitainers of 
| tt church Adsowsons are either presen- 
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tatire, as when the patron presents or of- 
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fera his clerk to the bishop to be inati- 
tuted , collatiwe, as where the benctice is 
given by the bishop, as omginal patron 
thereof, or by means of the right he has 
acquired by a or donatiwe, as where 
the king, or othe: patron, by a simple do 
nation in writing, puts the clerk into pos- 
session, without presentation, institution, 
or induction. 

AY, the palm-tree of the island of St. 
Thomas, the frurt of which 1s of the size 
and shape of a lemon, and contains an 
aromatic kernel, from which an wil, an 
swenng the purpose of butter, 1s prepared 

AI’YTUM, the most retired and secret 
place of the heathen temples, into which 
none but the priesta were allowed to enter 
The adytum ot the Grecks and Romans 
answered to the sanctum sanctorum of the 
Jews, aud was the place from whence ora- 
cles were delivered. The term 1s purely 
Grech, signitying inaccessthle. 

ZEACE A, in Grecian antiquity, solemn 
festivals and games in honour of Maceus, 
who, on account of lis justice upon earth, 
was thought to have been onc ot the judges 
in hell At the end of the solemnity, the 
victors in the games used to present a gar- 
land of flowers 

ACHMOL’‘OTARCH, the title given to 
the principal leader or governor of the 
Jewish captives residing 1n Chaldaa, Assy 
na, and the naghbourmg countnes = The 
Jews themselves call this magistrate Rosch- 
galuth, or chet of the captivity 

#'DES, in Roman antiquity, besides its 
more ordmary signification of a house, or 
the internal part of a house, where the fa 
mily used to eat, hkewise signified an mte- 

! ror kind of temple, consecrated indeed to 
some deity, but not by the augurs There 

: were a vast number of these in ancicnt 
Rome thus we read of the ades fortuna, 
aden pacia, edes Her culis, &c 

ZEDIC ULA, a sinall wdes or temple, 
which was erected in every village or parish 

JEDI'LES, a Roman magistrate, whose 
chict business was to superintend buildings 
ot all kinds, but more especially pubhe 
ones, as temples, aqueducts, bridges, Mc , 
and to take care of the highways, weights, 
and measures, &c The Muruns were dis 
tinguished imto the e@diles pleben, who 
were chosen from the plebeians, as assis- 
tants to the tnbunes, and the a@dilea cu- 
rules, from the patriciaus, to provide for 
certain public games 

#DIT’UUS, an officer who had the 
charge of the Roman temples.® PY 

A GLLOPS, an abscess m the canthus, 

' or corner of the eye near the nose —— 
JEa1Lops, 10 botany, 1s the cerrus, or holm 


oa 

GIS, a shield, particularly the shield 

of Jupiter ——In anatomy, the term ais 

| 18 used for an affection of the eye, when 1t 

has small cicatnces, which cause a dim- 
ness of sight. 

MGOPHTHAL™MOS, the goat’s-eye 
stone, those specics of agate or other se- 
mipellucid gems which have circular apota 
in them, resembling the eye of the goat. 
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14. JURIDICAL ADVOCATES HELD COURTS AND TRIFD THE CAUSES OF THEIR VARSALB. 








THE FACUITY OF EpvocaTES, IV SCOTLAND, IS A SOCIETY OF EMINENT LAWYERS, CONSISTING OF ABOUT TWO HUNDRED MEMBERS. 
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BY THE CHRISTIAN £RA, IS GENERALLY BELIEVED TO HAYR NOT BEEN INTRODUCED TILL THE SIXTH CENTURY. 


THE COMPUTATION OF TOME, 
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in which he celebrates the adventures of 
Encas, one of the bravest among the Tro- 
| jan heroes. The author, introduces him as 
sailing from Troy, after its destruction, in 
search of the shores of Italy, on which it 
had been promised by the gods that he 
should found an empire destined to be im- 
mortal; and the poem ends with the com- 
plete success of Aineas over Turnus, king 
of the Rutuli, whose dominions he had in- 
vaded, and who falls by his hand. The un- 
rivalled force, elegance, and beauty of Vir- 
gil’s style have been the theme of admira- 
tion in every succeeding age, and given hun 
an indisputable right to a mche im the tem- 
ple of Apullo, second only to that of Homer. 

MOLIAN HARP, an arrangement of 
strings placed in a window and played upon 
by the wind. It produces the effect of a 
distant choir of music in the air, sweetly 
mingling all the harmome notes, and 
swelling or dimiuishing its sounds accor- 
ding to the strength or weakness of the 


blast. 

AOL‘OPILE, a hollow metal ball, in 
which is mserted a slender neck, or pipe; 
from whence, after the vessel has been 
partly filled with water, and heated, issues 
| a powerfu) gust of wind. It also serves to 

show the convertibility of water into steam. 
| JR'RA, or E'RA, a fixed historical period 








whence years are reckoned: as the huild- 
ing of Rome, or the birth of Christ. Era 
and Epoch are not exactly synonymons. 
An era ia a point tired by a particular peo- 
ple or nation; an epoch, ove determined by 
chronologists and historians. The idea of 
an cra, also, comprehends a certain suc- 
cession of ycars, proceeding from a fixed 
event; and an epoch 18 that event itself. 

4ERA/RIUM, in Roman antiquity, the 
treasury, or place where the public money 
was deposited. Mrarium and Jiscus are 
sometimes used 1 A synonymous sense, 
although the Jatter, strictly speaking, con- 
tamed only the money belonging to the 
emperor.—_—.Enanium Unitus, or Ju- 
nonia Lucina, a place where the monies 
were deposited, which parents paid on the 
birth of each child. There are several 
other treasuries mentioned by historiaus, 
as the erurium jyuventutea, veneris, &c. 

ZERA‘RIUS, ina general sense, denotes 
any person employed in coining, or manag: 
ing the public momes; but the word was 
more particularly used by the Romans for 
a gegraded @itizen, whose name had been 
struck off the hat of jus century. The 
erariit were so called on account of their 
being liable to all the taxes and other bur- 
dens of the state, without enjoying any of 
ite privileges. 

AERODYNAMICS, that branch of aer- 
ology which treats of the powers and mo- 
tion of elastic fluds. Aerodynamics are 
often explained in connexion with hydro- 
dynamics, a branch of hydrology. 

AEROG’RAPILY, a description of the 
air, or atmosphere, its limits, dimensions, 
and other most obvious properties. 
AE’ROLITES, meteoric stones, which 
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ENED, the title of Virgil’s epic poem, | fall in a state of combustion from the at- 
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VINCENT LUNARDI, IN 1784, MADE THE FIRST AERIAL ASCENT IN ENGLAND. 
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mosphere. | 

AEROL/OGY, the doctrine or science of 
air, as connected with the animal economy. 
{See Atk, ArmosPHERE, and Gas.] 

AE’ROMANCY, a kind of divination 
amongst the Greeks, and from them adopt- 
ed by the Romaus, whereby they pretended 
to foretel future events from certain spec- 
tral phecnomenacgy noises in the ar. By 
acromancy, in th€ present day, is meant 
the art of toretelling the changes and van- | 
ations of the air and weather, by means of 
meteorulogical observations; but, judging | 
by the attempts’which have hitherto been 
made, the science, as it is called, seems to 
be little better than guess-work. 

AEROM’ETRY, the art of measuring 
the air, 80 as to ascertain its pressure or 
weight, its elasticity, rarefaction, &c. { 

A’ERONAUT, one who sails in the airin | 
a balloon. 
AERONAUTICS, or AEROSTA'TION, | 
the art of navigating the mr, by employmng | 
air-balloons, or silken globes, filled with | 
gas hyghter than atmoapherie arr. 

ARU’GO, in natural history, properly 
nignifies the rust of copper. AZrugo 1 ei- | 
ther naturai, as that found about copper- | 
mines; or artificial, hke verdizris. 

AERU’GINOUS, an epithet given to such 
things as resemble, or partake of the na- 
ture of, the rust of copper. 

ASCHYNOM’ENOUS, an epithet for 
“sensitive” plante, or such as move upon 
being touched. The term schynomene 13 
used to denote this genus of plants, of 
which there are many species. 

JES’TIVA, summer encampments for the 
Roman soldiers, in distinction from the Ai- 
bernia, or winter quarters, 

AY’STIVAL, 1:u a general sense, denotes 
something connected with, or belonging to 
summer, Hence we say wstival point, 
estival sign, wstival solstice, Ke. 

EESTIVA'TION, in botany, the state of 
the bud in summer, or the disposition of 
the petals within the fower-bud when they 
have arrived at perfection. 

’THLER, the moat subtile of all fluids, 

which, commencing from the limits of our 
atmosphere, occupics the firmament which 
is above the remon of the air. ‘The term is 
uegd by natural philosophers ancient and 
modern; but not always in the same signi- 
fication. According to electricians, it 18 
the electric fluid, or solar hght. It may, 
however, generally be understood to be a 
fluid that fills all space; in which the stars 
revolve; and which, when nupregnated with 
earthy exhalations, forms the air or atmo- 
sphere. 
_ A’THIOPS, a medicine, so called from 
its black colour, of which there are vanous 
kinds, as Æthion's mineral, antimonial M- 
thiona, &e. 

ATUTA, or EAGLE-STONES, a name 
given to pebbles or stones of any hind, 
which have a loose nucleus rattling within 
them. These cagle-stones are frequently 
found in our gravel-pits. 

‘AFFETUO’SO, affetto, Ital., in a tender 
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IT 18 A DOCTBINE OF HYDROSTATICS, THAT IF A BODY BE LIGHTER THAN A FLUID, THAT FLUID WILL BEAR IT UP; HENCE CAME AEROSTATION. 
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AFFINITY OF AWGREGATION, I8 THE POWBR THAT CALSES TWO HOMOGENLOLS BOLILS TO LYITE AND COHERY, 4S TWO DROPS O¥ WATLE. 
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rod affecting style; a term employ ed in 
mu-*ic-books, at the begmning of a move- 


ment 

AFFI‘ANCE, in law, denotes tite mutual 
phhting of troth, between a man and a 
woman, to bind one’s self to the perforni- 
ance of a marrage contract, 

AFFIDA‘VIT, an oath in writmg, taken 
betore some person who 3s legally author- 
ized to administer the same. 

AFFINITY, 1n evvil law, the relatienshi 
im which each of the parties marnmed stan 
to the kindred of the other  Aftimty 1s 
distinguished into three hinds. 1. Direct 
athnitv, or that submating hetween the 
husband and his wife’s relations by blood, 
or between the wife and her husband’s re- 
lations, by blood. 2 Sccondarv afinity, or 
that which subsists between the husband 
and his wite’s relations, by marrage. 3. 
Collateral affinity, or that which suh«ists 
between the husband and the relations of 
his wife’s relations. It shonld, however, 
be observed, that a person cunnat, by legal 
puccession, receive an mbcritance from a 
relation by affanty, nerthe: does it extend 
to the nearest relations of husband and 
wife, so as to create a mutual relation be- 
tween them APPINITY, In Chemistry, 
the attractive powcr observable m the dit- 
fercnt parts of bodics, by which they com- 
bine, as the afhuity of sulphuric acid tur 
potash ard lime. 

A¥FEVON, an Arabic name for opium. 

AFFIRM Y TION, a sunple asseveration, 
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lord or commander; in the Turkish, it 1s 
applicd, m courtesy, to a geutleman or 
wealthy landholder; or on account of post 
or rank, as to the commander-in-chief of 
the yaniassanes. The chief officers under 
the hhan of Tartary are also called aguas. 

AGALMATOLITE, a sott mineral sub- 
stance, chiefly found in China, where it 1s 
wrought mto various ornaments. 

AG’APA, love-feasts kept by the ancient 

chnatians, as a token of brotherly charity 
and mutual benevolence. In course of 
tune abuses crept in, and rendered the 
abolition of them necessary. 
'  AGAPE’TS, a society of unmarried wo- 
| men among the prnmtive chnstiana, who 
attended on and scrved the clergy. At first 
there was nothimg mmproper in these socie- 
tues, though they were alierwards charged 
with goss unmmoialines, and were wholly 
abolished by the council of Lateran, in 
4132. 

AG‘ARIC, or AGA‘RICUM, a genus of 
plants, of the cryptoguma alge class, 
| wing on the trunks of trees, and resem- 

hng the common mushroom, both m sub- 

stance and structure. 
AG’ATE, a precious stone, or mineral, 
; compo xed of various substances, as chalce- 
dons, eornechan, jasper, &c , also oa atone 
| ot the agate kind engraven by art, which 
| constitutes, among antiquarians, @ spccics 

ot ges. 

(GE, a certain period or mit of time, 
marked for the convenience of chronology 





which, according to a set form of words, iß and history by some remarkable events. 
allowed to the Quakers in heuot taking Chronologers usually rechon seven such 
an oath. False athrmation 1s subject to the | ages, namely, 1. From the creation to the 


sani¢ penalties as perjury. 

AFFIR MATIVE, an epithet used by lo- 
moans for a spcaes of proposition herein 
any predicate is atinined of its subject, as, 
“a dog is a quadruped ” here “ guadru- 
ped" 19 atirmed of a dog 

AF FIX, 1n grammar, « particle added at 
the close of a word, ether to diversify its 
form, or alter its sigmitication 

AP FLA’TOS, in a general sense, a di- 
vine influence coinmumeating to the re. 
cener supernatural powers, perticularly 
the gift of prophecy 
thologiste Aull ports, it denotes the actual 
mnayiration of some dvinity. thus Virsa, 

“ afflata est mumipe que ndo 

Jam propnore Dua” 

Tully, however, extends the mean neg of the 
word further, by attmbuting all great ee- 
tions to a dinvime afiutua 

AFPRONTE’E, 15 heraldry, an appella- 
tion given to annnala facing each other 

AFLOAT’, a term ured to denote that a 
ship is m water sufliciently deep to buoy 
her up 

AFORA, m botany, an epithet for the 
pericaryps of plants that are wathout valves 

A FORTIO'RI, a tenn implying that 
what follows is a moe powerful argunicnt 
than what has heen before adduced, 

AFTERMATH, the grass which springs 
or grows up aiter inuwing, or the grass, or 
stubble, cut after corn. 

A’GA, in the Mugal language, a great 
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deluge. 2 Thom the deluge to the birth 

of Abraham. 3 Fiom the buth of Abra- 

ham to the departuie of the Israelites out 

ot Egypt. 4. From the departure of the 
| Israelites to the buildmg of the temple by 

Soloinon. 5 From the laying the founda- 
| tion of the temple to the reign of Cyrus in 

Babylon. 6. From the regn of Cyrus to 
| the coming of Christ. 7 Since the birth 
{| of our Saviour.—Amwong ancient historians, 
| the durauon of the world was also subdi- 
vided into three periods, or ages. the first, 
reaching from the creation to the deluge 
} Which happened in Greece dunng the reign 

of Ogyges, 1s called the obscure or uncer- 

tain age, the second, called the fabulous 
| or heroic, terminates at the first olympiad , 

where the third, or historical age, com- 
j mences The poets alno distinguished the 
| period of the world into tof s, tbe 

golden aye, or the age of — and 
| happiness, the ai/ver age, which was leas 
pure than the golden age, and in which 
men began to all the ground for their sus- 
tenance, the brazen age, when strife and 
content.ons began, and the iron age, when 
justice and honour had left the earth — 
AGP, 1n law, signihes certain periods of hife, 
when persons of both sexes are considered 
competent to perform certain acts, which, 
for want of ycars and discretion, they were 
1 merpable of betore. thus a man may take 
| the oath of alleginnce at twelve years of 
; age, is at the age of discretion at fourteen 
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TILL MK IS TWENTY-FOUR AFAKS O1b. 
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AFFINITY OF COMMCITION, I8 THE TEYDENCY OF BODIES FO TXNITE AND FORM NEW COMBINAT‘TONS, AS IN ACIDS AND ALKALI£S. 
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AGENTS, IN MEDICINE, ARE THOSE POWERS WHICH ACT UFON THE BODY. 
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| to choose his guardian and contract a mar- 
riage; and is at full age at twenty-one. A 

| woman at the age of nine is dowable ; at 
| twelve may confirm her consent to mar- 
riage; at fourteen may receive her land 
into her own hands; and at twenty-one 
may alienate her lands and tencinents. 
Aimong ancient physiologists, the life or 
age of man was divided into six stages: 
pueritia, or childhood, extending from birth 
to the year 5 ; adoleacentia, or boyhood, 
to the year 18; juventus, or youth, to the 
year 30; virihe @etas, manhood, to 50; se- 
nectua, old age, to 60; crepita atas, decre- 
pitde, to death——By the Roman law, 
ifferent ages were ascertained for different 
purposes. Thus the consular age, or that 
at which a person might hold the consul- 
ship, was the 43rd year; the judiciary age, 
between the 30th and 60th year; the mili- 
tary age, 17 years; the pretuoman age, 40 

ears. 

AGEN’DA, among divines, sumetimes 

signifies things which a man 18 bound to 
erform, in opposition to eredenda, which 
e is bound to beheve. It also denotes 
the service or offices of the church. 

A/GENT, in a general sense, denotes 
any thing which acts, or produces an et- 
fect. Agents are either natural or moral. 
Natural agents are all such manimate bo- 
dies as have a power to act upon other bo- 
dics, in a certain and determinate manner: 
such is fire, which has the invariable pro- 
perty or power to warm or heat. Moral 
ageuts, on the contrary, are rational crea- 
tures, capable of regulating their actions 
by a certain rule.——Acunt, free or vo- 
luntary, in metaphysics, is he who may 
equally do any thing, or its opposite, as 
acting not from any predetermmation, but 
from choice.—~AGFNT 1s also used to de- 
note a person entrusted with the imanage- 
ment of an affur, whether belonging to a 
society, company, or private person. Thus 
there are army agents, through whom every 
regimental concern of a pecuniary nature 
is trausacted; and nary agents, who are 
employed by officers and seamen to manage 
their concerns in regard to pay, prize-mo- 
uey, &e, 

A’GER, a certain portion or measure of 
land ancicutly allowed im the division of 
grounds to each citizen of Rome. 

AG'GER, in the ancient military art, a 
bank or rampart, composed of various ma- 
terials, as earth, boughs of trees, &c. The 

er of the ancients was of the same na- 
ture with what the moderns call lines. It 
was also used in several other senses, as 
for a wall or bulwark, to keep off the sca; 
for the middle part of a military road, 
usually raised into a ridge, &c. 

AGGLUTINA‘/TION, among physicians, 
signifies either the adherence of new sub- 
stauce, or the giving a glutinous conasis- 
tence to the ammal fluids, whereby they 
become more fit for nourishing the body. 
It is also used by astronomers, to denote 
the formation of ncbule by the seeming 
coalition of several stars. 

AG'GREGATE, in a general sense, de- 
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notes the sum of several things added to- 
gether, or the collection of them into one 
whole-——AGGnreaTR 18 also used to de- 
note an order of plants in the Linnzxan 
system, having compound fowers with se- 
parate anthers. 

AGGREGA’TION, in physics, a species 
of union, whereby several things, which 
have no natur pendence or connexion 
with each othe¥f are collected together; 
thus, a heap of sand, or a mass of rains, 
are bodies by aggregation.—-In chemistry, 
it means the adhesion of parts of the same 
kind; as pieces of sulphur united by fusion 
form an aggregate. 

AGIO, m commeres a term chiefly used 
in Holland and at Venice, to signify the 
difference between the value of bank-stock 
and the current coin. 

AGIOSYMAN’DROM, a wooden instru- 
ment used by the Greek and other churches 
under the dominion of the Turks, to call 
together their congregations; the use of 
bells having been prohibited. 

AGIST’,, AGIST MENT, AGIST’‘AGE, 
or AGISTA’TION, in law, the taking in 
other people’s cattle to graze, at so much 
per week. The term is pecularly usad for 
the taking 1n cattle to be fed im the king’s 
forests, as well as tor the profits thence 
arising.——AGisTMENT is also used in a 
metaphorical sense, for any tax, burden, or 
charge. 

AGIS'TOR, or AGISTA’TOR, an officer 
belonging to forests, who has the care of 
the cattle taken in to be grazed, and col- 
lects the money due on that account. 

A’ GITATOR, in antiquity, a term some- 
times uecd fur a charioteer, especially those 
who drove im the circus at the curule 
gaimes.——AGitTators, in Enghsh history, 
were certain persons appointed by the 
ariuy in 1647, to take care of its interests, 
and tu control the parliament. Two pri 
vate men, or infenor officers, were chosen 
from each troop or company; and this 
body, when collected, was presumed to 
equal the house of commons; while the 
peers were represented by a council of of- 
ticers of rank. Cromwell at first found it 
convenient to league with them ; but when 
his authonty was confirmed, he quickly 
found means to put down these levellers, 
as they were then called on account of 
their wish to abolish royalty and introduce 
an universal equality both of property and 
power. At the present day, the term agi- 
tator is apphed to any political deinagogue, 
and he is generally bold in proportion to 
the want of firmness in those against whom 
he declaims. 

AGITATO’RES, those who drove the 
chanots at the public games at Rome—— 
This name was also given to players in the 
middje ages, who were forbidden church 
communion. 

AG'MEN, in the Roman art of war, de- 
noted an army, or rather a part of it, in 
march, thua we read of the primum agmen, 
or van-guard; medium agmen, or main 
body; and the postremum agmen, or rear- 
guard. 


AGIO OF ASSURANCE, IS SOMETIMES USKD FOR WHAT WE TERM THE POLICY. 
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QLIVER CROMWELL SEIZED THE CHIEF AGITATORS IN PRESENCE OF THEIR COMPANIONS, AND HAD THE RINGLEADER INSTANTLY SHOT. 
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AG’NATE, any male relation by the fa- 
ther’s aide 

AGN ATION, the relationslup subsist- 
ing between the descendants of the same 
man, in the male line 

AGNOs TA, in church history, a sect of 
heretics, m the sixth century, who mam- 
tained that Christ, with respect to his hu 
man nature, was ignorant of many things, 
and particularly of the day of judgment. 

AGNO'MEN, m Roman antiquity, was 
the tourth or honorary name bestowed on 
account of some extraordinary action, vu- 
tue, or accomplishment, ‘Lhus the agno- 
men Africanus was given to Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio, on account of his exploita in 
Africa 

AG NUS DE’, the Lamb of God. A 
praver of the Romash liturgy, beginning 
with those words Also, around piece of 
wax, on which 18 mpressed the hgure of 
the sacred Lamb, and which 1s consecrated 
by the pope with great solemnity. 

A GON, m the pubhe games of the an- 
cients, a term used indifferently tor any 
contest or dispute, whether respecting 
bodily exercises, or accomplishments of the 
| mind. Thus pocts, musicians, &e, had 

thar ayones, as well as the athlete — 
| Acow was aleo used for one of the mint- 
sters cmploved in the heathen snacrihces, 
whose business it was to strike the victun. 
AGONA LIA, festivals in Rome, ecle- 
brated in honour of Janus, or Agonius, 
three times a year 
AGONOLHL'T.E, officers appoimted at 
the Grecian pames to take care that all 
things were perturmed according to custon, 
to decide controversies amnongat the anta 
| Fonists, and adjudge the prizes 
AGO'NIA, amony physicians, a struggle 
as bctween hte and death 
| AGONISLICUM, 1n medicine, an appli. 
cation of excessively cold water im cases of 
tever 
| AGORANO MUS, in Grerian antiquity, 
a magistrate of Athens who had the regu 
lation of weights end measures, of the 
" prices of provisions, 4c 
AGOR LL S, au appcilation given to 
such deities as had st uues im the market 


| places ——AGonkaus Wia also a term tor | 


| very coarse bread 
AGRA RULE NA’VES, in ancient lusroiy, 


essels which were placed to keep watch | 


oi guard 
1 AGRA’RLA STATIO NES, in the an 
cieut military art, corps of guards pustcd 
, 10 the belds 
AGRARIAN LAWS, statutes, which for- 
bid the possasien of mor than a certian 
extent of land by any single imdividual 
| That law of the Romans, called, by “7 at 


, eminence, the agranan law, was published | 


by Spurius Carsius, about the scar of 
Home, 268, enjgoimng a divinion of the con 
guered lands, in equal parts, amoung the 
citizens, and lamiting the number of acres 
that each might enroy. 

AGREL MENDY, in law, sigmfics the 
ronsent of two or inore persuns to apy 
thing done, or to he done 
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A‘GREMORE, a term used hy the arti- 
ficers m a laboratory for the charcoul when 
in a state titted for the making of powder. 

AG RICULTURE, m a gtneral sense, 
denotes the art of rendering the earth fer- 
tile, by tillage and culture Its theory m- 
cludes the nature and properties of land, 
the different sorta of plants fitted for 1t, 
and the rotation of crops. The practical 
part comprehends the labours of husbandry, 
with the implements and animals apper 
tuning thereto Since the revival of the 
arts, the sence of agnceulture has been 
zealously cultivated by the higher orders 
The writers likewise on this subject have 
within the last century been more uume 
rous than at any former period, and every 
effort has been made hy expenmenta, in 
ventions, and mprovements, to render the 
land productive Nor can this be a matter 
ot wonder, since it 18 the most important 
scicpec to which the human intellect can 
be directed, alke interesting all nations 
and all ages, and spreading an influence 
over the whole re of our wants, com- 
forts, pleasures, luxuries, arts, and com- 
ince It 1s the basis of all other arts, 
and im all countnes coeval with the first 
dawn of envilization It 1s not only mdis- 
pensable to national prosperity, but 18 eini- 
nently conducive to the welfare of those 
who are engaged nit It gives health to 
the body, energy to the mind, 18 favourable 
to virtuous and teviperate habits, and to 
aoe of moral character. In the energetic 

anyuage of Dr Johnson, we may truly say, 
that “though mines of gold and silver 
should be exhausted, and the species mide 
of them lost, though diamonds and pearls 
should remain concealed in the bowels of 
the carth and the womb of the sea, 
though commerce with strangers be pro- 
lnhited, though all arta, which have no 
other object than splendour and embellish- 
ment, should be ahohehed, yet the fer- 
tility of the earth alone would afford an 
abundant supply for the occasions of an | 
industrious people, by furnishing subsist 


J ence for them, and such arnucs an should 


he mustered in ther detence, We, there- 
ime, Ought not to be surprised that agn- 
culture was iu 80 much honour among the 
**- cate, forat ought rather to seem +> 

dcrtul that it should cvcr cease to be a 

ant that the moat uccessary and most 1 

dispesrable of all professions should have 
fallon into anv contempt” Jt must not, 
howcvcr, be forgotten, that the husbahd- 
ncn of antiquity, a8 Wall as those of the 

idle apes vere destitute of many ad 

tages enjoyed by the modern cultivator 
Neither the practical nor the theoretical 
arriculturists ot those periods had any cor- 
rat huowledze of geology, mincralogy, 
chomastry, botany, veyetable physiology, or 
naural plilosuphy, but these sciences 
have given the modern husbandnan the 
command of important agents, elcmeuts, 
aud prmeiples, of Wlueh the ancients had 
noidca =Nature’a most ennple modes of 
oypcration were to them mevplcable, and 
then ignorance of causes often led to erro- 


IN PKOPURSION ASMTHE ATMOSPHERE IS CIEAB AND TRANSPARENT, THE BLUE APPEARANCE OF TEE SKY WILL BE MORE INTESE. 
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neous calculations with regard to effects. 
To inodern science we are indebted, among 
numerous other advantages, for the know 
ledge and means of chemeally analyzing 
sous, by which we can ascertain their con- 
stituent parts, and thus learn what sub- 
stances arc wanted to increase their ter- 
tihty, for immense improvements im the 
implements used in husbandry; and for 
the art of breeding the best animals and 
obtaining the nost nutritive veretables, b 

ajudirious selection ot individuals ad 
specics to propagate trom. These, and 
many other things of neayly equal impor- 
tanec, have rendered the agriculture ot the 
present penod innnitely superior to that of 
the middle ages, and even greatly sur- 
passing the degree of pertection it had at- 
tained during the days of Roman greatness. 

AGRIO’NIA, a Greesan nocturnal fes 
tival, annually celebrated by the Borotians 
in honour of Bacehus. 

AGRO/TIRA, an annual sacniice at 
Athens in honour of Diana. 

AGROUND’, a term applied to a ship 
when any part of it rests on the ground 50 
as to render it ammascable., 

AGRYIY NIA, anong physicians, a pr 
vation of eleep, a troublesome symptom of 
nervous and te brile diseases. 

A‘GUE, a general name for all penodical 
fevers, whieh, accordug to the different 
times of the return of the fcvensh pa- 
roxysin, or fit, are denommated quotidian, 
tertian, or quartan agues = They occur 
clnefly in situations where there are shal- 
luw, stagnant waters. 

A’/GUTI, or Lona-zanky Cavy, an 
American animal, very uch resombhng a 

uinea-pig. They hve on veyetables, in- 
abit hollow trees, and burrow in the 
ground 

AIIVAIV, m naval lancunge, siuiiics, 
farther on than the ship, in epposiQon to 
aatera, or behuid the ship 

A TULL’, a term tor a ship when all her 
amuls are turled, and she lies with her helm 
Jashed on the lee-side. 

AIID, m a general sense, denotes any 
kind of assistance givcu by one person to 
asother ——Arn (auzeliean), nifendal times, 
asnbsaidy pad by vassals to ther lords on 
certain oecasions. 

ALD’ DE CAMP, an officer that always 
attends on each of the genauals in his 
camp, to receive aid carry odes. 

ALGUILLL, au matrunent need by en- 
gers to pieree a rock tor the lodgmenut 
of powder aw na mine 

AILAN TEES, a Chinese tree, called 
the tee of heavcn, on account of its lotty 
plowth, itiisea with a straight trunk 0) or 
oO fect high 

AIR, a subtle, invisible, elastic fuad, 
surrounding our globe, and sxuppored to 
reach anowt {0 mies above the carth’s sur- 
face. Jt ae the great laboratory in which 
most of the actions of hfe go on, and on 
the composition of which they depend, for 
every alteration it undergocs must induce 
some great change on the animal machine. 


The difterent degrees of heat aud elasticity j Tae, the ar-bladder still expands and sus- 
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in the air must have effects proportionable ; 
to the causes upon the bodies of animals, | 
The various contents also of the air must 
of course induce great changes, as it some 
way or other fuds means to communicate 
the qualities it borrows trom them to the 
blood and juices of annals. Hence it be- 
comes the vehicle of contagion, and the 
propagator ot eases, both epidenucal and 
endemal, which adiut of infinite variety, 
because the altcrations of the air, with 
respect to its properties, and to the mnu- 
merable combinations of bodies coutamed 
unit, areanfimite. Lord Bacon thinks the 
best air 1s to be met with im open cham- 
paign counties, where the soil 1s dry, nut 
parched or sandy, and spontaneously pro- 
duces wild thyme, wild marjoram, and the 
like sweet-scented plants. Lhut near nvers 
he thinks rather prejudicial, unless they 
are small, clenr, and have a gravelly chan 

nel. The morning aris deemed more re- 
freshing than that of the evening, and ar 
agitated with breezes, than that wluch 18 
serene and still. Though invisible, execpt 
1 large masses, without smell or taste, yet 
it 18 a substance possessing all the princi- 
pal attributes of matter, it is2mpenetrable, 
ponderable, compressible, dilatable, per- 
tectly elastic, and its particles are operated 
ou hhe those of other bodies, by chemical 
action It 18 indispensable to the life of 
ail organic heings, 1t 18 the agent of com- 
bustion, devolves heat and hght, and 1s 
the prmeipal medium of sounds.—In the 
elegant fables of the Greeks, Arn was per- 
soustied under the names of Jupiter and 
Juno. Jupiter was said to reign in the 
— atmosphere, and Juno in the lower, 
The ar 1s sometimes, also, represented as 
a divinity, whose wife 18 the moon, and 
whose daughtcr the dew.———A1R, 15 music, | 
1s properly the tune which 1s adapted to 

the words of a song, or piece of poetry in- | 
tended to be sung, and, by the extension 
of the term, the song itself is called an azr. 
Tn operas, the name of ai 18 given to all 
measured music, to distinguish at from the 
recitative, and, generally, to every piece of 
muse, whether vocel or imestramental, 
which has its beginning and end ——Ani- 
TTA HMgenIhes a short, less elaborate ar, 
designed to express a more simple and 
transient emotion, 

AIR-BLADDER, or the Swroinine- 
BUAPDER, Oa sclucle found im the hodies of 
all fishes, the cartiagnous, cetaceons, and 
perhaps a few othe: kinds cacepted. By 
tlas bladder, which 15 always more or less 
replete with qr, the fish as enabled to sus- | 
taumits body at any depth Near the bot- | 
tom, the great weight of the meumbent : 

| 


THE AIR I8 SALTBRIOLS AT SEA, EXCALSE THE COXTINCAL MOTION OF THE WATEBS PRESERVES 


water comprerses the body of the heh, or 
rather the inclosed aur bladder, ll it be- 
comes equiponderant with an equal bulk of 
water. In the middle region, where the 
pressure 18 less, the ar bladder expands; 
and thereby inereases the bulk of the fish, 
without adding anythong to its weight, tll 
it becomes equponduant with an equal 
bulk of water. As the fsh continucs to | 


AT TIERWE MILI 3 MEIGHT, AIR 18 TWICL AS THIN AS AT THE LEVEL OF THR SKA. 
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THE OXYGEN AVD NITROGEN IN DUE FROPOBTIONS. 
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AIR PIPES ARE A RECENT INTENTION FOR THE VENTILATIUY OF SHIPS, BY MEANS OF THF BAREFYING POWER OF HEAT 
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THE AIM BUBBIES PRODUCED BY 1REREZING, RENDER ICR LIGHTAR THAN WATER 
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tams it, thus according to the different 
degrees of contraction and dilatation of this 
bladder they can keep higher or lower in 
the water at pleaswie 

AIR GUN a gun constructed so as to 
prope! bullets solely by means of condcnatd 
wr whichis eficcted without causing any 
explosion 


AIR JACKET a sort of jacket made of 


leather, in which are atveral bags or blad 
ders contaimng ar By the help of these 
bladders which are placed near the breast 
& person 1s Kup] orted in the wate: without 
making the efforts uscd in swimming 


the ar out of vessels im the same manner 
as wattris drawn up by a pump = Lhe ope 
ration of this machine de pends on the 
elastienty of the mr for by weiking the 
pump the air in the receiver will expand 
itself by which means Be of it wall be 
| foreed into the barre) of the pump to be 
carried off By thus continum, to work 
the pump the arr in the reccwer wall be 
gradually exhausted but can never be 
wholly drawn out so as to leave a perfect 
vacuum within the vessel for it must be 
considered that the an which 1s exhausted 
18 only pushed out by the spring of that 
Winch remains behind of th rcfore every 
particle were supposed to be exhausted 
the last would be expelled without an 
agent or there would be an effect without 


A CAUSE 

AIR SHAFIS in mining holcs or shafts 
let down from the open aur to discharge 
the foul aur or gases 

AIR THRLADS in natural history the 
long hlaments scen floating 11 the aur at 
the autumnal ecason of the vear Theat 
threads are the work of spiders «specially 
of that species call d the Icn, Ie zacd field 
spider his aiimal buing gained the 
summit of a bush o: tree dart from its 
tail scseral of thes threads till at length 
it produces one capable of sustaining it in 
the air on this it mounts in quest of prey 
and frequently rises to considerable hayht» 


— — 





in the leaves and othcr parts of } lant» 
which are supposed to supply them with 
ar after the manner of lungs in animals 
In navigation the term AIR VESdETS 
has been applied toa late invention tor ren 
{ denng bfc boats of more service and ships 
in general more safe It co nsistect a set 
of tube formed aur vcsacla cirrmd round 
the planking 
AIK LAMP, a jneumatic machine 
fomned by the combination of inflam able 
alr and electricity to praduce a tlame 
which by means of a stop enck may be 
rcupressed or continued at pleasure 
AJUTAGFY or AD JUTAGE in hydrau 
lice part of the apparatus of a yet d eax or 
artincial fountain bemg a kind of tube 
fitted to the aperture or mouth of the 
cistern or the pipe through which the 
water is to be played m any direction 
an Arabian partieli answenng to 
the Enghsh the sail employed in the same 





manner to mark any thing defimtely 
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ALA, or A’LA: in ancient mihtary af 
fairs the wings ofan army or the hoise on 
each aide flanking the toot 

ALABASTER a well known sulphate 
of hme, torming a soft granular, imper 
fectlv transparent, marble used for orna 
ments in houses, and by statuanes It 18 
found in Germany lrance, and Italy — 
ALAFASTER 11 antiquity, a term not only 
used for a bow of precious omtment, but 
also for a hquid measure containing ten 
ounces cf wint or nine of ol 

AT ABAS [RA 1 plants ae those httle 
herbaceous leaves which encompass the 


AIR’ PUMP a machine for cxhiwstimg | bottoms of flowers particularly the rose 


ALABAS [RUM Drxprons the name 
of a species of laminated alabaster beauts 
fully variegated with the hgures of trets, 
shiubs &e 

AIANA Trana the nokru fer: of Lin 
naus or red ochre supposed to be what 
the ancients called Samius lapis, the Sa 
Tian stone 

AIA RIS im Ronan antiquity an epi 
thet given to the cavalry on account of 
their being placed m the two wings, or 
ala of the army 

ALARA? according to the Mahometan 
creed the party wall which separates hea 
ven from hell 

AI AK UM anv contrivance for the pur 
pose of alarm A bell or rattle to call as 
sistance <A bell fastencd to or commu 
nicating with a door or window 

AID or ALBE (alba) in the Romish 
church a veetment of white linen hang 
ing down to thar tect and answermg to 
the surphice of our clergy = Inthe ancent 
church st was usual with those newly bap- 
ti/ cd to wear an alb on white vestment 
and hence the Sundav atter Fastcr was 
called domiarea in albis on account of the 
albs worn by those baptized on Faster day 

Al BATROSS or Man of War Bird the 
Mm medes ot Jinneus a large and voracious 
bird which inhabits many countnes be 
tween the tropes 

AI BIGLN SIS a namc common to a 


AIR VEISSLIS spiral ducts or canals | veral sects particularly the Cathan and 


Waldenses who agrecd in opposing the 
dominion of the Romish lutrarchy aud cn 
deavouring to restore the smmpheity of 
prumtise Chnstiamty They cudurcd the 
SC Vercat persecutions and after the middle 
of the 13th century the name of Albigenses 
altogether disappeared but fugitives of 
their party fomned in the mountains of 
Iucdmont and in Tombardy what is caled 
the French Church which was continued 
through the Waldcnses, to the cra of the 
Re formation 

AI BL NOS or Levca turors a variety 
of the human species that frequently o¢ 
cursin Africa ‘The Portuguese fret gave 
the name of Albino to the white negro, 
and they formerly described them as a 
distinct race but modern naturalists have 
discovered them im various countnes of 
Luropt viz in Switzerland among the 8a 
voyards in the vallev of Chamoun, in 
krance in the tract of the Rhine in Tyrol, 
&e Ther charactenstics are now said to 
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HUME TFRMA THE ALBIGRNSES “THF MOAT INOPFENSIVE OF MANKIND” 
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ATR TRUWES ARE A RECENT INVENTION FOR PREVENTING THE STAGNATION OF PUTRID EPFLUVIA IN JAILB, OR CROWDED APARTMENTS 











TO ESTIMATE THE QUANTITI OF ALCOHOL IN ANY SPIFIT, THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF THE ALCOHOL AND WATER SHOULD EF ASCERTAINED. 
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THE FLAME OF PURB ALCOHOL 18 BLUL, AND IT LEAVES NO BRLBIDUUM, 


woes ones we 
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be owing to a disease which imay attack 
men m every chmate, and to which even 
certain animals are subject. Ther skin 
has a dull white or cadaverous appearance ; 
the ins of the eye 13 of a bight red, or of 
& blue colour; and the han 18 ether white 
and silky, or of a very flaxcn colour. When 
this variety 1s found among the negrues, 
the woolly excrescence which covers the 
heads of that race 1s white. 

AL BULA, mineral waters of an alumi- 
nous kind, hence of an astringent quality, 
and of use in wounds. 

ALBU’GO, a disease of the eye, which 
consists of a white speck, 

AL'BUM, a winite table or register, 
whereon the Roman pretors had their de- 
mees writen. There were many of them 
In uxe, and they received their appellations 
fron the various magistrates whose names 
were thereon entered, as the album judt- 
cum the aléum decurionum, &e — The 
fasluonable Ansums of the present day are 
dened trom the practice adopted m many 
foren countries of having a white paper 
book, in which strangers of distinction or 
hterary eminence were mvitcd to meert 
their naines, or anv observation mm prose or 
verse, as a memorial of thar visit. 

ALUUMLN, a white or transparent 
viscous fluid, without taste or sineli, which 
1a the substance of the nerves, the serous 
part oithe blood, and the white of eggs, 
and ot milk. 

ALBUIVNUM, the soft white substance 
between the inner bark and the wood of 
shrubs and treer. 

ALCWICS, a term given to several kinds 
of verse, from thew imvcntor, the poet 
Aleu us. 

AL‘CAIDE, or AL/CALDY, a Spanish or 
Portuguese magistrate, or officer of yustice, 
answeimg neatly to the French prevost, 
and the British justice of peace Both 
the name and office are of Moorish ongim. 

AL‘CHEMY, or AL CHYM1), that obso- 
lete branch of chenustry which had for its 
olyect the transmutation of metals into 
gold, the tinding the panacea, or universal 
remedy, aud other things equally rid 
culous im the cyes of plulosophers of a 
more enlightened age Though designing 
men have often used alchymy as a means 
ot defrauding the eredulous of their money, 
many have laboured im the truitless search 
with indefatigable patience and punty of 
heart , and various dscoveries of real value 
to science lage been the accidental results 
of meir Iahours. 

AL COHOL, an Arabian word, agnifying 
any thing reduced into thin parts, or ren- 
dered exatiemely aubtle bv distillation, The 
word, at present, 3s uscd tor a lighly recti- 
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valuable information respecting the nature, 
properties and methods for procuring and 
concentratmg alcohol, together with vari- 
ous alcholmetrical tables, will be found on 
refernng to Dr Ure'’s Dictionary of Arts | 
ALCOHOLIZA'TION, the process of 
— any spirit, or reducmg it to a 
pertect alcohol. 
AL‘COR, #8 small star, adjoming the 
bnght one im the middle of the tail of Ursa 
Major. 
AL‘CORAN, or Koran, the name of 
the volume contain the revelations, doc- 
trines, and precepts of Mahomet, in which 
Ins followers clave imphew conhdence, 
The general arm of the Alcoran was to 
unite the professors of the three different 
religions then followed in Arabia, Idolaters, 
Jews, and Chniatians, in.the knowledge 
and worship of one God, under the sauc- 
tion of certam laws, and the outward signs 
of ceremonies, partly of ancient, and partly 
ot novel institution, enforced by the con- 
sidcration of rewards and punishments, 
both temporal and eternal, and to bring 
all to the obedience of Mahomet, aa the 
prophet and ambassador of God, who was 
to establish the true religion on earth. 
{The reader has an easy opportunity of 
gratifymg his cunosity with regard to the 
doctyfhen of the koran, by consulting an 
Eng translation of that work by G. 


ale 

ALCYO’NIUM, in botany, a genus of 
submarine plants, consisting of a rigid 
tibrous substance, disposed in various forms, 
aud sometimes coated over with a crust of 
asinular but more cumpact matter than 
the rest. 

ALDIBA‘RAN, a star of the first mag- 
nitude, vulgarly called the Bull's Eye, as 
making the eye of the constellation Tau- 
rus, 

AL'DER, the betula alnus, of Linneus, a 
tree which thmves particularly in moist 
places. The principal sorts ot alder are the 
round leaved, or common alder, the long- 
Jeaved, and the dwart alder. 
AL’DERMAN, a magistrate next im au- 
thority to the mavor, im a city or borough. 
Their number is not Inmted, but differs ac- 
cording tothe magmitude of the place, where 
they exercise the authonty of comnussion- 
ers of the peace. In London, their number 
is twenty six, each having a ward, or dis- 
triet of the ity comnmutted to his more pe- 
cuhar care, but, serving by rotation, as ait- 
ting magistrate for the ——— DLR- 
MAN, among our Savon ancestors, was a de- 
degree of nobility, trom which 18 derived the 
earl of the present day. 

ALE, a fermented hyuor, obtamed from 
an infusion ot malt and hops. Pale ale 18 


hed spmt. This preparation 18 extremely | brewed trom shghtly dred inalt, aud brown 


hight and inflammable it 18 colourless and 
transparent, appearing to the eye hhe pure 
water. To the palate it 18 exceedingly hot 
and burning. but without any pecuhar 
taste. 
varnishes, and dissolving guns, resis, &c. 
Its antiseptic power makes it also useful in 
preserving anatomical prepaations. [Much 
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ALCOMOL, OR TROOF SPIRIT, CONTAINS AROUT ONK MALF 219 WRIGHT OF WATIR,. 
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from malt highly dmed. Ale is thought tobe 
the smne hind of hquor with the cerertaa, 
cythum, and carm ot the ancients. 

A’LE\, in antiquity, denotes im general 


It 1s chiefly employed im preparmg all hinds of games of chance, but, in a 


more restricted scnse, was used for a par- 
ticular game played with dice and tables, 
not unlike our backgammon, and wherem 
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A DEFINITE MIXTURE OF ALCOHOL AND WATER 18 INVARIABLE IN ITS VALUE, AND CAN BE ACCURATELY ASCERTAINED BY THE HYDROVETER, 
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IN THER ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL, CORRECTNESS, PURITY, ATD KLEGAXCE WERE SUCCESSFULLY CULTIVATED; BUT TRUE GENIUS WAS BARE. 
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ALGEBRA MAY BE REGARDED AS A SFECIES OF THE ANALYTIO ART. 
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black and white atones were used instead 
of wooden men. 

ALECTOROMAN’TIA, in Grecian anti. 
quity, a species of divination performed by 
means of a cock, in the tollowimng manner. 
A eircle being desenbed on the ground, 
and divided imto twenty-four equal portions, 
in each of these spaces was written one of 
the letters of the alphabet, and on each of 
the letters was laid a grain of wheat, after 
which a cock bemg turned loose in the 
circle, particular notice was taken of the 

uns picked up by the coch, because the 

etters under them beng tormed ito a 
word, made the answer desired. 

A-LEE’, a sea term, used when the wind, 
crossing or flanking the hne of a alrp’s 
course, presses upon the masts and sails so 
as to make her incline to one side, which 
18 called the lee-side. hence, when the 
helm 1s moved over to this ade, it 19 said 
to be a-lee. 

ALEM BIC, a vessel formerly used for 
distilling , in the place of wlueh retorts are 
DOW invstly in use 

ALEU’ROMANCY, a spemes of disina- 
tion performed by incal or flour. It is 
sometimes called alplitomaucy and cry- 
thomancy 

ALEVAN’DRIAN LIBRARY. This cel- 
ebrated Lbrary was founded by Paemy 
Soter, for the use of an acadeny t he 
instituted in Alexandria, and, by continual 
additions by ins successors, became at Jast 
the finest hbrary in the world, containing 
no tewer than 700,000 volumes The me- 
thod tollowed in cullectug books tor this 
library, was, to seve all those whieh were 
brought anto Egypt by Greeks or other 
forerxguers. The bouks were transenbed in 
the museum by persons appointed for that 
purpose, the copies were then delivered to 
the proprietors, and the oryanals lad up 
inthe hbrary It was eventually burnt by 
order ot the cahph Omar, a. p 6.24. 

ALEMAN DRIAN MANUSCRIPT, or 
Conpax ALVVANBUINUMA, & famous copy 
of the Scriptures, consisting of four vo- 
lumes, ma large quarto sve, which con- 
tans the whole Bible, m Greek, including 
the Old and New Testament, with the 
Apocrypha, and some sinaliir pieces, but 
not quite complete, Tuis manuscript 18 
now presersed in the British Museum = It 
was sent as a present to king Charles I, 
fram Cyrillus Lucaris, patriarch of Con- 
stantinopie, by Sar Thomas Rowe, ambas- 
sador from England to the grand seigwwur, 
about the year 1624. 

ALEXAN DRIAN, or ALEXAN’DRINE, 
m try, a kind of verse, consisting of 
twelve, or of twelve and tlurteen ayllables 
alternately, the pause bemy always on the 
sixth ayllable. Jt 1s so called from a poem 
on the hfe of Alexander, wnitten in this 
way, by some French poet. 


obtamed hy pouring water into the acidu- 
lous chlonde of antimony. 
It is one of the 


togamia class of plants. 


THM ALFXANDRINE 
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AL‘GAROTH, Powns rz or, a precipitate | 


seven tamiles or natural tribes into which ! entitled to vote im the choice of members 
cca we 


PORM OF VERAF BFCOMFS 
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the vegetable kingdom 1s distributed. The 
plants belonging to this order have thar 
root, leaf, and stem entire. Under tlus de- 
scription are comprehended all the sea- 
weeda, and many other aquatic plants. 
AL’GEBRA, a — of abstract anth- 
metic, in which letters are put for any 
nunibers, and any desired operations per 
formed in a short and simple manner. 
The firat letters of the alphabet are gene- 
rally adopted tor known quantifies, and 
the last for unknown, and the operations 
are performed by characters, as + for ad- 
dition, — for subtraction , x tor muluph- 
eation, and — fur division, with = for 
equality Thus, a, 6, ¢, &c., are commonly 
put for hnown quantities. and z, y, 2, &c., 
tor unknown or indeterminate quantities: 
thus If a + x be equal to 9 and ais known to 
be equal to 4, then 2 = 9 -- 4 = 4, Again, 
ita + 2 = 12, anda — z= 8, then by add- 
ing the two quantitics together I got 2 @ 
= 20 (because there heing + zand—# 


they destroy one another) and a = 4 


? 

4 “ea 
10, of course 2 = 2. On such operations 
as these, extended almost mdcfimitel), al- 
gebra depends, iud by them every problem 
in anthmeuc, aud almost all in geometry 
may be solved 

AL’GOL, a tied star in Caput Meduse, 
and matked & in Perseus. This star 1s 
subject to pemodic variations in its bright- 
nessa. It changes from the second nagni- 
tnde to the tourth m about three homs 
and a half, and bach agam m the same 
time, when it continues of the greatest 
brightness for about two days aud seven 
hours, then st changes again. 

ALGENEB, the name of two fixed stars 
of the second magnitude, one on he wing 
ot Pegasus, the other on the nght shoulder 
of the constellation Perseus, 

AL GORITHM, a term frequently used | 
to denote the practical rules at algebra, 
and sometimes for the practice of common | 
arithmetic | 

AJL. GUAZID, the title of one of the lower 
orders of Spanish officers of justice, whose ; 
business a6 to execute the oraers of the 
magistrate. 

A’LIAS, 1n law, a Latin word mgmfsing 
otherwise, often used in descnbmg the ac- 
cused, who has assumed other names beside 
his real one. 

AL IBI, m law, a Latin word sigmfying, 
literally, elsewhere It is used by the ac- 
cused, when he wishes to prove his inpo- 
cence, by showing that he was in another 
place when the act was committed 

ALICON’DA, a tree of mmmense me, 
which grows at Congo, on the coast of 
Atrien. It bears a melon-lke fruit, which 
affords pulpy nutritious food, and the bark 
yields a coarse thread, with which the 
Atncans weave a kind of cloth. 

A’LIEN, im law,a person born in a ſorein 
country, 11 contradistinction to a denizen 
or natural subject. An aben 18s incapable 


AL’G E, in botany, an order of the cryp- | of inhenting lands im England, till natural- 


ized by an act of parliament. No aben is 
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FATIGUING PROM ITS NONOTONY. 
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THE LEGISLATION OF A NATION IN REGAED TO ALIENS, IS A CRITEBIOY OF ITS LIBEBALITY, AND CONSEQUENTLY OF ITS CIVILIZATION. 
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MANY A SIMPLE ALIMENT IS MADE INDIGESTIBLA BY MODERN COOKERY. 


A New Dictionary of the Belles Lettres. 


TO DETERMINE WHAT ALIMENT IS MOST WHOLESOME IN A 


NY GIVEN CASE, THE DIGESTIVE POWER OF THE INDIVIDUAL 15 TO BE CONSIDEBED. 
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of parliament, has a right to enjoy offices, 
or can be returned on any jury, unless 
where an alien is party in a cause; and 
then the jury is composed of an equal nuin- 
ber of denizens and aliens. 
ALIENA‘IION, in law, the act of makin 
a thing another man’s: or the altering an 
transferring the property and porsession of 
lands, tenements, or other things, from 
one man to another. To alienate, in mort- 
main, is to make over lands or tenements 
to a religious — or other body 
politic. To alienate in fee, is to sell the 
fee-simple of any land, or other incorporeal 


right, 

a LEGNMENT, in naval affairs, a sup- 
posed line drawn to preserve a flect in its 
just dircction. 

AL/IMENT, whatever serves as nutri- 
ment to animal life. Climate, custom, and 
the different degrees of want and of civil- 
zation, give rise to an innumerable diver- 
sity of food and drink, from the repast of a 
savage to that of an epicure; or from the 
diet of the carnivorous native of the north 
to that of the Brahmin, whose appetite is 
satisfied with vegetables; but all kinds of 
aliment must contain nutritious substance, 
which, being extracted by digestion, enters 
the blood, and effects the repair of the body. 

ALIMEN’TARY, 1n a general sense, is a 
term applied to whatever belongs to ali- 
ment or food.——ALIMENTARY Duct, a 
hame by which some call the iutestines, on 
account of the food passing through them. 
—— ALIMENTARY Law, among the Ro- 
mans, that whereby children were obliged 
to maintain their aged parents. 

AL‘IMONY, in law, the maintenance 
sued for by a wife, in case of a legal sepa- 
ration frow her husband, whercin she 1s 
neither chargeable with elopement nor 
adultery. 

ALIY’TA, amongst the Romans, was a 
slave; whose province it was to anoint his 
master when he bathed. 

AL'IQUANT PARTS, such numbers in 
arithmetic as will not divide or mensure a 
whole number exactly, as 7, which is the 
aliquant part of 16. 

AL’1LQUOT PARTS, such parts ofa num- 
ber as will divide or measure a whole num- 
ber exactly, as 2 the aliquot part of 4, 3 of 
9, aud 4 of 16. Aliquot parts must not be 
confounded with commensurable ones; for 
though the former be all commensurable, 
yet these are not always aliquot parts: 
thug 4 is compensurable with 6, but 18 not 
an aliquot part of it. 

ALI’TES, in Roman antiquity, a desig- 
nation given to such birds as afforded mat- 
ter for auguries by their flight; in which 
sense, they are contradistinguished from 
those called ozcines, or those which gave 
auguries by singing or croaking. 

ALXA, in ormthology, a bird of the an- 
seres, or goose-kind, about the size of » 
duck, and quite black, except on the breast 
and belly, which are white: itis commonly 
called the awk or razor-bill. 

AL‘KAIIEST, an universal menstruum 
possessing the virtue of pervading every 
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substance, and capable of resolving all 
bodies into their ens primum, or first mat- 
ter. It 18 explained by Van Heimont to 
signify a salt of the highest sort, that had 
attained to the highest state of purity and 
—— 

AL/KALI, among chemiats and physi- 
cians, an appellation given to all sub- 
stances which excite a ferinentation when 
mixed with acids. Originally the term al- 
kali signified only the salt extracted from 
the ashes of kali or glass-wort; afterwards, 
it was used for the ggpjts of all plants, ex- 
tracted in the same mner; and as these 
were observed to ferment with acids, the 
signification of the term was still farther 
extended, 80 as to comprehend whatever ' 
substances had this effect. Poraſn is 
called the reyetable alkali, because it is 
procured from the ashes ofall vegetables, | 
in a greater or less proportion, except ma- | 
tine plants, and a few that grow near the 
sea-shore, which yield sona. This latter 
is termed the mineral alkali, because it is 
not only obtained from the ashes of the last- 
mentioned plants, but is sometimes found 
native in the earth. Ammowia, or the 
volatile alkali, is procured by decomposi- 
tion, from all animal, and from some vege- 
table substances; and by putrefaction from 
all these matters. Jt 18 distinguished from 
the fixed alkalies by its volatility, which is 
so great that it very easily assumes a ga- 
seous form, and is dissipated by a very 
moderate degree of heat; and by ita pun- 
gent smell. Its purest form is that of a 
gas: it is never solid, unless combined 
with some other substances; nor liquid but 
when it 1s united with water. It 1s weaker 
in all its affinities than the fixed alkahee; 
and 1s composed of hydrogen and azote, in 
the proportion of 193 parts of the former 
to 807 of the latter. 

ALKAKEN’GI, or Winter Cusrny, the 
fruit of which is a species of nightshade. 
—ALKAKENGY, In medicine, is used as an 
abatergent, dissolvent, and diuretic, and is 
celebrated for its lithotmptic quality. 

ALRKALIM’ETER, a scientific instru- 
ment mvented by Descraizelles to measure 
the purity of different alkahies. 

AL’KALINE, in a general sense, is ap- 
plied to all such things as have the pro- 
perties of an alkali. 

ALKALIZA TION, the impregnating a 
liquor with alkaline salts. 

AL’ KANET, the bark of a root used in 
dyeing; also for the colouring of oils, in 
compositions for giving colour to mahogany 
furniture, and other purposes. It imparts , 
a fine deep-red colour to all unctuous sub- | 
stances and to spirits of wine ; but it tinges 
water with a dull, brownish hue. It 1s 
chicfly imported from the Levant, and the 
plant is a species of bugioss. 

ALKER’MES, in pharmacy, a compound 
cordial medicine, of the form and consist- 
ence of a confection. 

AL’LAH, the Arahian name of Gad. 

ALLE'GIANCE, in law, the faithful 


obedience which every subject owes to his 
prince; being the tie or bond of fidelity | 








ALKALINS AND ACIDS MAY BK CONSIDERED AS ANTAGONIST SUBSTANCES, 





IT 18 SUPPOSED THAT THE VEGETABLE ALKALIRS MAY BE POUND TO BE AS NUMEROUS AS THE VEGETABLE ACIDS. 
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NATIVi ALLOYS ARE InOSR METALS FOUND COMBINED WITH OTHER METALS. 
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which binds the governed to the governor. | 
The vath of allegiance 16 that which every | 
person is required to take betore he enters 
on any oftice. 

ALLEMAN’NIC, in a general sense, de- 
notes any thing belonging to the ancient | 
Germans. Thus we mect with Allemannic 
history, Alemannic language, Allenianmec 
law, Ac. 

AL’LEGORY, a senes or chain of meta- 
hors continued through a whole discourse. 
‘he great source of allegory, or allegorical 

interpretations, 18 some difficulty, or ab- 
surdity, in the htera) and obyious sense. | 

AL’LEGRO, an Italan word used in 
music, to denote that the part 1s to be 
played in a brisk and apnghtly manuer. 
The usual distinctions succeed each other 
im the following order = grate, adago, 
largo, enace, allegio, presto Allegro time 
may be heightened, as allegro assai and al- 
legrissimo, very lively, or lessened, as alle- | 
gretto or poco allegro, alittle lively. Pau 
allegro 1s a direction to play or sing a httle 


quicher. | 

ALL-HAL’LOWS, or ALL SAINTS, a 
festival observed by many denommations of 
Christiana, in commemoration of the saints 
in general. It is kept on the first of No- 
vember, Gregory IV. having in 8365 appoint- 
ed that day for its celebration. 

ALLVANCE, in the evil and canon law, | 
the relation contracted between two per- ! 
sons or two fanuhes by marnage ——AL- | 
LIANCK 1s also used for a treaty entered 
mto by sovereign princes and states, tor 
their mutual satetv and defence — Auui- 
ANCE, In A hgurative scnse, 18 apphed to 
any hind of umon or councetion thus we 
gas, thereisan alliance between the church 
and state. 

ALLIGA’TION, a rule in anthmetie, 
teaching how to compound several mngre- 
dients for ans design propused It is either 
medial or alternate The former shows | 
the rate or pnee of any mixture, when its 
several quantities an their rates are 
known. The latter 1s the method of tud- 
lng the quantities of myredients necessary 
to form a compound of a ziven rate. 

ALLIGAIGOR, an amphibious animal, 
so nearly resembling the crocodile of the | 
Nile as to he considered a mere vanety. It | 
abounds m the tornmd zone, will sometimes | 
grow to the length of 18 or 20 fret, and 18 , 
covered by a dense hardness of horny | 
scales, impenetrable 12 most parts to a 
musket-ball. 

ALLITERATION, a figure or embel- 
hshinent of speech, which conmsts in the 
repetition of the same cousonants, or of 
syllables of the same sound, im one sen- 
tence. The Greek and Roman literature 
afford many instances of this, and in Eng- 
hsh poetry there are alao many beautiful 
specnoens of albterations, though it must 
be confessed that 1t 1s too often used with- | 
out the requisite skill, and carried too far. 
In burlesque poetry it 18 frequently used 
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chanting ornament, and will equally con- 
tribute to softness, to energy, and to s0- 
lemnity. 

ALLO'TDIAL LANDS, are those which, 
under the teudal system, were fiee. Their 
owners owed no service to a superior Jord. 

AL’LOPHANE, a mineral, or aluminous 
earth, of a blue, and sometimes of a grecn 
or brown colour, which occurs masyive, or 
an imitative shapes. It gelatimzes in acids, 

ALLOY’, a proportion of any bascr metal 
mixed with one that 1s finer; thus the gold 
coin has an alloy of silver and copper, as 
silver has of copper alone. Alloy also means 
any compound of any two or more metals 
whatever; thus, brouze 18 an alloy of cop- 
per and tm, brass, an alloy of copper and 
sinc, &e. One metal however, does not al- 
loy indifferently with every other metal, but 
it 18 governed in this respect by peculiar 
affinities 

ALL’‘SPICE, so called from its flavour, 
wluich unites that of the e:nnamon, ot the 
nutmeg, and of the clove, 1s the pimenta, 
or Jamaica pepper. 

ALLU'VIAL, a term used by mineialo- 
gical and geolomeal writers. By alluvial 
depositions 18 meant the soul wineh has 
been formed by the destruction of moun- 
tains, and the washing down of their par- 
ticles by torrents of water. The alluvial 
forinations constitute the great mass of the 
earth’s surface. 

ALLU'VION, im law, a gradual mercase 
of land aloug the sea-shore, or on the banks 
ot mvas. Thir, when slow and mmpercecp- 
tible, in deemed a lawtul means of acquis. 
tion, but when a considerable portion of 
land 1s torn awav at once, by the violence 
of the current, and yomed to ao neaghbour- 
ing Cstate, it inay be claimed agam by the 
former owner 

ALMAC ANTAR, m astronomy, a pame 
for the parallels of altitude on the celestial 
plobe, whose zemth is the pole or vertical 
pont ——ALWACANTAR’S STAFF 18 AN in- 
strument for observing at sea the sun's 
amphtude rising and setting 

AL MADIE, a hind of canoe, or small 
vessel, about tour fathom long, usually 
made of bark, and used by the negroes of 
Airica. 

AL’MAGEST, the name of a celebrated 
book, composed by Ptolaiuay, being a col 
lection of manv of the observations and 
problems of the ancienta, relating both to 
geometry and astronomy 

AL’MAGRA, a fine deep red ochre, with 
afamt admixture of purple, used both m 
pamting and medicine. 

ALMA MA‘TER, a title given to the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge by 
thew several members who have passed 
their degrees in either of these universities 

AL’MANAC, a calendar or table, con- 
tamng a hst of the months, weeks, and 
days of the year, with an account of the 
rising and setting ot the sun and moon, the 
moat remarkable phenomena of the hea- 


with excellent effect; though even there | venly bodies, the several festivals and tastes, 
the seuse should never be sacrificed to the | and other meidental matters — The Nav- 


sound. Tastefully used, it 18 a most en- 
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TICAL ALMANAC, @ most valuable work for 


















WHOLE PORMS ARE SOMETIMES ALLEGORICAI; AS “ SPENSER’S FAIRY QUEEN,” AWD “RBUXYA‘’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 
















DUBING THE CIVIL WARS O8 CHARLES I. AND UNTIL VEBY LATELY, ENGLISH ALMANACS HAVE BEEN CONSPICUOUS FOR ASTROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS. 
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mariners, is published in England two or 
three years in advance. It was commenced 
in 1767, by Dr. Maskelyne, the astronomer 
royal, and has been regularly continued 
ever since. 

AL’MONER, an ecclesiastical officer of 
the king, appointéd to distribute the king’s 
alms to the poor every sg ; 

ALMS, a general term for what is given 
out of charity to the poor. In the early 
ages of Chriatianity, the alms of the chari- 
table were divided into four parts, one of 
which was allotted to the bishop, another 
to the priests, and a third to the deacons 
and eub-deacons, which made their whole 
subsistence; the fourth part was cmployed 
in relieving the poor, and in repairing the 
churcltes. 

ALMS’-IIOUSE, a building crected for 
the maintenance of a certain number of 
poor, aged, or disabled persons. Of these 
there are a great number in London, West- 
minster, and other towns of note in Eng- 
land; some endowed by pubhe companies, 
and others by chantable individuals. 

ALMU'IEN, in astrology, the lord of a 
figure, or strongest planet in a nativity. 

A’LOA, in Grecian antiquity, a festival 
kept in honour of Ceres, by the husband- 
men, and supposed to resemble our har- 
veat-home. 

AL‘OK, a tree which originally came 
from Tudia, remarkable for a bitter juice, 
called aloes, which is extracted from its 
leaves, and is very useful in medicine as a 
purgative. The Socotrine aloe, the leaves of 
which afford a beautiful violet colour, is au 
European species much editivated in Spain. 
Alves are an extensive tribe of plants; and 
while some of them are not more than a 
few inches in height, others occasionally 
exceed thirty fect. All the leaves are fleshy, 
thick, and more or Icsa spinous at the edges 
or extremity. The great American aloe 
(agave Americana), when in full flower, pre- 
sents a most splendid appearance. The 
atem, which bears the blossoms, rises from 
the centre of the leaves, branching out on 
all sidesin such a manner as to form a kind 
of pyramid, composed of greenish-yellow 
flowers, which stand erect, and are seen in 
thick clusters at every joint. It is au er- 
roneous notion, though a very generally 
received one, to suppose that the Amenean 
aloe does not bloom till it ia 100 years old; 
the fact is, in hot countries it will flower 
in a few years; but in colder climates, the 

rgwth being slower, it is necessarily longer 
in arriving at maturity. 

ALOET ICS, a geveral term for all me- 
dicines, the basis or principal ingredient of 
which 18 aloes, 

ALOGOTRO/PHTA, in medicine, unequal 
growth or nutrition in different parts of 


the body. 

ALOPE’CLA, in medicine, a falling off of 
the hair, occasioned cither hy a detect of 
nourishment, or by a bad state of the hu- 


mours, 

AL’PHABET, the natural or customary 
series of the several Ietters of a language. 
The word is formed from alpha and beta, 





THE RARLIEST ENGLISH ALMANACS WERE PRINTED IN HOLLAND. 
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the first and second letters of the Greek 
alphabet. It is undoubtedly the most im- 

rtant of all inventions, for by means of 
it sounds are represented, and language 
made visible to the eye by a few simple 
characters. The tive books of Moscs are 
universally acknowledged to he the most 
ancient compositions, as well as the most 
carly specimens of alphabctica)] writing ex- 
tant; and it appears that all the languages 
in use amongst men which have been con- 
veyed in alphabetical characters, have been 
the languages of people connected, ulti- 
mately or 1mmediatelgy with the Hebrews. 
Hence a most extenstve controversy has 
existed amongst learned men, whether the 
method of expressing our ideas by visible 
symbols, called letters, be really a human 
invention; or whether we ought to attri- 
bute an art so exceedingly uscful, to an im- 
mediate intimation of the Beity. An opi- 
nion upon such a subject would necessarily 
be mere conjecture, and therefore useless; 
but we feel that we could not properly pass 
over in silence a matter which has so often 
engaged the attention of the most erudite 
controversialists. 

ALPHON’SINE TABLES, astronomical 
tables made in the reign of Alphonsus X., 
king of Arragon, who was a great lover of 
science, and a prince of rare attainments ; 
but though these tables bear his name, 
they were chiefly drawn up by Isaac Ha- 
zan, a learned Jewish rabbi. 

ALT, in muazie, that part of the great 
scale lying between F above the treble chiff 
note, aud G in altisaimo, 

AL/TAR, o place upon which sacrifices 
were anciently offered to the Almighty, or 
some heathen deity. Before temples were 
in use, altars were erected sometimes in 
groves, somctimes in the lnghways, and 
sometimes on the tops of mountains; and 
it Was a custom to engrave upon them the 
name, proper ensign, or character of the 
deity to whom they were consecrated. 
Thus St. Paul observed an altar at Athens, 
with an inseription, To the unknown God. 
In the great ished ab of ancient Rome, 
there were ordinarily three altars ; the first 
was placed im the sanctuary, at the foot of 
the statue of the divinity, upon which in- 
cense was burnt and libations offered ; the 
second was before the gate of the temple, 
and upon it they sacrificed the victims; 
and the third was a portable altar, upon 
which were placed the offermps and the 
sacred vessels, The principal altars of the 
Jews were those of tcease, of burut-offer. 
ings, and the altar, or table, for the shew. 
bread.——ATAR is algo used among Chris- 
tiaus, for the communion-table. 

AL'’TARAGE, the profits arising to a 
priest on account of the altar, as well as 
the offerings themeclves made upon it. 

AL’/TLRATIVES, anch medicines ag in- 
duce a favourable change in the system, 
without any manifest operation or evacua- 
tion. 

ALTERNA’‘TION, a rule in arithmetic, 
hy which the changes m any number of 
things mny be determined. it consists of 





CHRIAT, THE ATONING SACRIFICH FOR SIN, IN CALLED THE ALTAR OF CHRISTIANE. 
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ALPHA AND OMEGA, THE FIRST AND LAST LETTERS OF THE GREEK ALPHABET, ARE USED IN SCRIPTURE AS A SYMBOL OF THE DIVINE BEING. 
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4LUM WORKS EXISTED MANY CENTURIES 4G0 aT ROCCHA, IN SYRIA, WHENCE THE ANCIENT NAME OF ROCH ALUM 18 DERIVED. 
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acid taste, which leaves in the mouth a 
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ALUM, IN ITS PURE BTATE, APPRARS TO HAVE BEEN UNKNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS, 
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multiplying the numbers one into another, 
and the product is the number of possible 
changes. 

ALTH’A, a plant, the root of which 
abounds with a mild mucilage, and is of 

at efficacy in medicine as an cmollicnt. 

t is well known by its Enghsh name, the 
Marsh-mallow. 

AL'TIMETRY, the art of taking heights 
by means of a quadrant, and founded on 
the principle that the sides of triangles 
having equa] angles, are in exact propor- 
tion to one another. 

ALTIS’SIMO, in music, an Italian epi- 
thet for notes above F in alt. 

ALTIS’TA, in music, an Itahan name 
for the vocal performer who takes the alto 
primo part. 

AL’TITUDE, the height of an object, or 
its elevation above that plane to which the 
base is referred ; thus in mathematics, the 
altitude of a figure 18 the perpendiewar ur 
nearest distance of its vertex from the base. 
The altitude of an object is the elevation of 
an object above the plane of the horizon. 
or a perpendicular let fall to that plane. 
——ACCESSIRLE ALTITUDE of an object, is 
that to whose base there 18 access, to mea- 
sure the nearest distance to 1t on the 
ground, from any place.-——InaccEssiBLt: 
Autitrpr of an object, is that to whose 
base there 1s not free access, by which a 
distance may be measured to it, by reason 
of some impediment, such as water, wood, 
or the hke. The instruments mostly used 
in measuring altitudes, are the quadrant, 
theodohte, gcothetrical square line of sha 
dows, &c.——ALTITUDE ory THK Err, in 
perspective, the perpendicular height of the 
eye above the geometneal plane — Auri- 
TUDE oF A Srak, Ac., In astronomy, the 
height of any star, &c. ahove the horizon, 
or an arc of a vertical circle, intercepted 
between the star aud the horizon. This 
altitude is either true or apparent, accor- 
ding as it ia reckoued from the rational or 
sensible hornzon, and the diflerence be- 
tween these two is termed, by astronomers, 
the parallax of altitude ——ALtitupxs or 
Movntatns may be determined either by 
trigonometry or by the barometer; for as 
the weight and elasticity of the atmosphere 
dnninishes as we nse, so the tall of the 
barometer determines the elevation of any 
place. If very great accuracy i not re- 
quired, their altitude may be ascertained 
by the length of shadows, moveable staves, 


cc. 

AL'TO, or AIL TO TENO’RE, in music, 
is the term applied to that part of the great 
socal scale which lies between the mezzo 
soprano and the tenor, and which is as- 
signed to the highest natural adult male 
voice. In scores, it always signifies the 
counter-tenor part. 

ALTO RELIEV‘O, in sculture, a repre- 
sentation of figures aud other objects 
against a flat surface; differing from Lasso 
reherg only in the work being much more 
brought forward. 

AL’UM, a fossil, salt, and mineral, of an 
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ALUM CLEARS FOUL WATER BY A KIND OF DEFURITION OR FILTRATION. 
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sweetness, accompanied by considerable 
astringency. There are two sorts of alum, 
the natural and the artifical. In a natural 
state, it is said to be met with in Egypt, 
Sardinia, Spain, Bohemia, and other places, 
and the counties of York and Lancaster, in 
— On account of its astringent 
qualitics, it is used in several mechanic 
arts, and in medicine.-——ALUM Suarr, a 
slaty rock, found abundantly in most Eu- 
ropean countries, and from it is obtained, 
by a comphcated process, the largest part 
of the alum of commerce,——ALUM Stonx, 
a mineral, of a greyish or yellowish-white 
colour. It is found at Tolfa, in Italy, and 
from it is obtamed a very pure alum, by 
sumply subjecting it to roasting and lixivi- 
ation. 

ALUMINA, an earth which is the basis 
of clay, basalt, slate, &c. It is of the great- 
est importance to mankind, for it enters 
largely into the composition of the best 
arable land, and is the base of all carthen- 
ware and porcelain. 

ALU'’MINITE, a mineral, of a snow- 
white colour, dull, and opaque; found 
chiefly near Halle, in —— 

ALU'MINOUS, an appellation given to 
such things as partake of the nature and 
properties of alum. 

ALVEA‘RIUM properly signifies a bee- 
hive, from alreus, a channel, or cavity. 
Heuce, ALVEARIUM, among anatomists, 
denotes the hollow of the auricle, or outer 


ear. 

AL’VEOLATE, in botany, an epithet 
applied tu the receptacle when it is divided 
into open cella, like a honey-coinb, with a 
seed lodged im each. 

AL/VEOLUS, iu natural history, pro- 
perly denotes one of those waxen cells, 
whereof the combs in bee-hives consist. 
——ALVEOLUS, in anatomy, is the socket- 
like cavity in the jaws, wherein cach of the 
teeth ss fixed ——A.vrotus 18 also the 
name given to a manme fossil. The alveoli 
are of a conic shape, and composed of a 
number of cells, like so many hee-hives, 
jomted into one another, with a syphuncu- 
lus, or pipe of communication, like that of 
the nautilus. 

AL’VEUS, a boat formed from the trunk 
of a tree hollowed out, wich was in use 
among the aucients, and im one of which, 
according to Ovid, Romulus and Remus 
were exposed. 

ALYS MOS, a term frequently used by 
Hippocrates to express the reetless uncggi- 
ness attendant on sickneas. 

ALYS’SUM, the plant madwort; so 
called because it was supposed to cure the 
bite of a mad dog. 

AMAL'GAM, or AMAL’/GAMA, the mix. 
ture of mercury with some other metal. 
Amalgmns are used ether to render a me- 
tal fit to be spread on some works, as in 
gilding, or else to reduce it to powder. 
There are two methods generally used in 
the makmg of amalgams. The first is 
merely by trituration in a mortar, and 
without heat; the second is by fusing the 


metal which is to be amalgamated, and by 
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THE ALUM MANUFA@rURED IN GREAT BRITAIN COXTAINS POTASH AS ITS ALKALINE CONSTITCENT; THAT MADE IN FRANCE, AMMONIA. 
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adding to it, when fused, the intended 
quantity of mercury. An amalgam of tin 
and mercury 18 used for looking glasses. 

AMALGAMA‘TION, the opcration of 
mixing guickailver with some other metal 

AM’ ‘RAN TH, a plant cultivated im the 
Tndies and South America, and famed tor 
the beauty with which the colours are ele- 
gantly mixed in its leaves. By ancient 
poets the amaranth was made the emblem 
of :mmortality, in consequence ot its flowers 
retaining their colours after they were 
plucked and dricd.—~-AMARANTHUS, In 
the Limnaan system, 15 a genus of plants, of 
which there are any vanieties. 

AMA RUM, in mincralogy, sulphate of 
magnesia, or Epsom salts, a genus of mi- 
neral substances, class salts, of a bitter 
taste, easly soluble im water, and melting 
in heat 

AMA’RUS, m mineralogy, a genus of 
earths, of the class stlices, consisting of 
silica, with a small proportion of magnesia, 
alumina, and carbonate of Inne. 

AMARA L‘LIS, Lit Asi nonrr,a genus 
of perennial plants, of which there are se- 
veral apccies, Mostly natives of the Last 
and Wert Indies 

AMAR\N THIA, festivals ancicntly ce- 
Jebrated in honowr of Diana at Amaryn 
thusa, a village of Euboa 

AM’ATEUR, a person having a taste for 
a particular art, yet not professing, nor 
being dependent on 1t. 

AMATO’/RIL Musc unr, in anatomy, a 
term sometimes used for those muscles ot 
the eyes that draw them sideways, and as 
ast in ogling The amatoni Muacuii 
arc generally called the obliquus superion, 
or trochlearts, and the obliquus wnferiwnr, 

AMAURO’SI8, among physicians, a dis- 
ease of the eye, otherwise called gutta 
serena 

AM AZONS, a nation of female warno:s, 
who are said to have founded an empire in 
Asia Mmor = According to tradition, sup 
ported by the authority of the most ancient 
Gieck writers, they permitted no males to 
reside among them, but had inteicourse 
with the men of the neighhourmg nations 
merely for the sake of preserving their 
community. Thur male children thes 
either killed or sent back to their fathers, 
but they brought up the temales to war, 
and burned of the right bieast, that this 
part of the body might not impede them m 
the use of the how. It was from this prac- 
tice that thev demved the name ot Ama 
zon’, 1 e¢ wanting a breast Ther cust 
ence, howevcr, has not only becn contro 
verted, but mdiculed and treated as tabu 
lous, by Dr Bryant, in his Analysis of An 
cient Mythology, and even by some ancient 
writers, But still there are too many con- 
current testimomes m their favour for us 
to suppose that they were altogether crea- 
tions of the fancy The last account we 
have of them 1s about 330 years before 
Chniat, when thar queen, Thalestris, made 

a visit to Alexander of Macedon, at the 
head of 300 of her Amavons, haying left the 
reat of her troops behind ——The old geo 
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graphers gave the name of AmAzONTA to 8 
large tract of country im the imterior of 
South America, because Orellana, the firat 
discoverer of the country, relates, that as 
he sailed up the stupendous river Maranon, 
or Amazon, which mundates and fertilizes 
the land as the Nile does Egypt, he found 
on its banks a nation of armed women, who 
made war on the neighbourme people. 
AMBARVA‘LIA, a festival among the 
Romans, celcbrated annually in honour of 
Ceres, in order to procure a plenteous har- 


vest. ‘ 

AMBAS SADOR, a. represMntative of 
one sovereign power to another, to which 
he 1s sent properly accredited Ambussa 
dors are either ordiuary or extraordinary. 
The chiet duties of an ordinary ambassador 
consist in the signiag and countersigning 
of passports, the general, protection of 
trade, and the transmission of such mtell- 
gence as can interest bis court. Ambassa- 
dors extraordinary are sent on some im 
portant occasion, and are gencrally sur- 
rounded with superior pomp and splen- 
dour, but they quit the country a8 soon as 
the affair is despatched ‘Lhe persons of 
ambassadors are sacred, both in peace and 
war so that according to the law of na 
tions, il hostilities break out between two 
Nations, the respective ambassadors are 
pernutted to depart without molt station. 

AM BER, a hard, brittle, tastcless sub- 
stance, mostly scimitransparent, or opaque, 
and of a gloxsy surface This curious pro- 
duction of nature 1s inflammable, and, 
when heated, veer a strong and bitum- 
nous odour Its most extraordmary pro- 
— are those of attracting, afte: it has 

cen exposed to a slight friction, straws, 
and other surrounding objects, and of pro- 
ducing sparks of fire, visible in the dark 
Many thousand years before the seience of 
elcetricity had entered the mind of man, 
these surprising qualities were known to 
exist 1 amber, and hence the Greeks called 
it electrum The Romans supposing it to 
be a vegetable juice, named it eucernum, bv 
the Arabs it 18 denominated amina, whenee 
the French write it ambre, and the knglish 
amber deveral hypotheses have been set 
up, respecting the nature of amher By 
sume, it 18 supposed to be resinous gum, 
oozing from pine, and falling on the earth, 
or into the sea, by others, a fosale formed 
in the earth, and washed ashore by the sea, 
and, by Dr Girtanner, an anmal product, 
nearly resembling wax He relates, that 
the old pine forests are mhabited by a large 
apecies of ants Which form huis of about 
nx feet im diameter, and that at 1s generally 
in these ancient forests, or in places where 
they have been, that fossil amber 18 tound. 
This aubstance 1s not hard, hhe that taken 
up on the shores of Prussia it has the 
consistence of honey, or of halt melted 
wax but it 38 of a yellow colour, hhe com 
mon amber it gives the same produce by 
chemical analveis , and it hardens, like the 
other, when it 18 suffered to remain for 
some time in a solution of common salt. 
Insects are found in amber, among these, 


TUF OTL OF AMIAKR WAB MUCH URED IN MAKING EAL DER TUCK. 
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IN AMBERGRIS ARE FOUND TERE BEAKS UF THE CUTTLE-FISH, OW WHICH THS SPEBMACFPTI WHALE IS KNOWN TO FEED. 


AN AMUIDEAILYN, IN A LUDICROUS SENSH, MPANS A DOUBLE-DHALING FELLOW. 


AMB| 








ants are always the most general, circum- 
stances that undoubtedly support Dr. Gir- 
tanner’s opraon 

ANM’BERGRIS, a solid, opaque, ash co- 
loured inflammable substance, variegated 
hke marble, remarkably light, and when 
heated enutting a fragrant odour. It 18 
tound floating in the sea, near the coast of 
various tropical countnes, and 18 supposed 
to be the excrement of the spermatic whale, 
having frequently been met with m the in 
testines of that hsh It 1s very much ad 
mired in Asia and Afnea, where it us made 
use of to flavour luxurious dishes im Eu- 
rope, it 1s highly valued as an article of 
perfumery 

AM BIDEATER, a person who can use 
both hands with equal facility, and for the 
same purposes that the generality of people 
do ther nght hands In law, a juror 
who takes money for giving his verdict 

AMBIEG N & Oves, mn the heathen sa- 
erihees an appellation given to such ewes 
as, having brought torth twins, were sacn- 
heed together with their two lambs, one on 
each side We tind them mentioned among 
other sacrihces to Juno 

AM’ BLENT, aterm used for such bodies, 
especially fluids, as encompass others on 
all side4 thus, the avr is trequently called 
an ambient fluid, in consequence of bemg 
diffused round all — hodics 

AMBI GLNAL Hye>aeora, in mathe 
matics, Aname given by Sir Isane Newton 
sone of the triple hyperbolas of the s cond 
order 

AMBIT or a Fiourr, in mathematics, 
the perimeter, or the suin of the lines by 
which the heure is boundad 

AM BITLS, in Roman antiquity, the act 
of setting up tor some magistracy, or ofhce, 
and formally gomg round the city to solieit 
the anterest and votes of the penple —— 
AMBITUs, In Music, agnihes the particular 
extent of cach tone, or modification of 
grave and sharp 

AMBLIG ONAL, in geometry, an epithet 
for a fizure that contains an obtuse angle 

AMBLYG ONITE, a pale green minc ral, 
marked superhcially with reddish and dark 
yellow spots 

AM’BLYGON, in peometry, an obtuse 
angled tnanrle 

AMBLYQ PIA, in medicine, a term for 
dimness of sight. 

AMBRO SIA, mm heathen antiquity, de- 
notes the food of the gods Henec, what- 
ever 18 very matifying to the taste or smell 
has been termed ambrosial ——Also, the 
name of a small shrub, which ha4avratetal 
amell and a very astringent taste 
| AM BRY, a place in which are deporited 

all utensils necessary for house heepings 
Inthe ancient abbevs and prioric4 there was 
an oftice under this denomination, wherem 
were layd up al) chanties for the poor 
| AMRCUBA‘I £, in Roman antiquity, were 
| immodest women, sho came from Syna to 





Rome, where they appeared as muinetrels, 


aad hved by prostitution 
AM BULON, a tree, the fruit of which 1s 
very small and sweet. 
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AMBURBIUM, or AMBUR’VIA, in 
Roman antiquity, a solemn procession inade 
bv the Romans round the aty, m which 
they Icd a victim, aud afterwards sacrificc d 
it, in order to avert some calamity that 
threatened the eity 

AMBUSCA'DE, or AM'BUSH, 1n the 
military art, properlv denotes a place where 
soldiers may he concealed, till they find an 
oppurtunity to surprise the enemy. These 
words are also apphed literally and meta- 
phorically to any mode of concealment 
adopted for the purpose of stratagem 

AMEN’, 1n Scripture lan e, a solemn 
formula, or conclusion to prayer, #)gnl- 
fying eerily, or an be it 

AMENDE HONORABLE, (French), an 
uitamous kind of punishinent formerly in- 
fluted im France on traitors, parricides, or 
sacrilegious persons, who were to gu naked 
to the slurt, with a torch in their hand, 
and a rope about their neck, mto a church 
or a court, to beg pardon of God, the court, 
and the injured party ——-The modern ac- 
ceptation of the term indicates that an open 
apology 1s made for an offence or injury 


one 

AMENTA’CEA, a natural order of 
plants, bearing catkins, as the poplar, ha- 
zel, beech, &e 

AMLK CEMENT, a pecuniary punish 
ment imposed on offenders at the mcrev of 
the court. Amercements dificr from haes, 
inasmuch as the latter are defined, and 
the former are proportioned to the tault, or 
more proptrly at the discretion of the 
court. ‘Ihe statute of Magna Charta or 
dains, that a freeman 1s not to be amerced 
tor a sinall fault, but in proportion to the 
oftence, br his peers and equals. 

AMLIVICANISM, any word or phrase 
in general use among the mhabitants of 
the United States, which deviates trom the 
Lnglsh standard Of these, a great pro- 
portion ae mere vulgarisms and technical 
words of local character, originally taken 
from differcnt counties in England, by the 
first cmigrants—to whom also that draw! 
img nasal pronunciation tuny be attributed, 
otheas are words formerly used by the Lng- 
lish writers, but which have becom: obso 
lete, while many are of modern coinage, 
and owe their origin to the caprice or affec. 
tation of their transatlantic inventors, who 
secm to dehght in the use of extravagant 
and far-fetched terms and metaphors But 
every living language is subject to continual 
changes, and it 1a not to be expected that 
a large cummunity, 1n a state of sural and 
political activity, who are daily developing 
new and charactcristic featurcs, will fail 
to excrmse their share of influence upon 
that which they naturally conmder as a 
part ofthar inheritance Indeed, although 
these adiomatie infringements on the purity 
of ovr language deserve, and have curred, 
severe reprchenmon, both trom Engheh 
and American crities, and the lash of ridi 
eule hax becn unsparingly apphed, we tind, 
as children say, that “mocking 1s catching ,” 
and the colloquial use of Americaniams in 


growing almost as common in Great Ky | 
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AUWURPORIA WAS BUPPOSED TO BYNDIR THOSE IMMORTAL WHO FED ON IT. 
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AMONG THE AMERICAN fcrmons WHO HAVE MOST STBROYGLY CFNSU RED THEIR COUSTRYMEYV FOR THE USE OF VULGARISMS, I5 DE. FRAYRLIN. 





THE AMETHYSTINE COZOUR, AMONG THE ANCIENTS, DISTINGUISHED CERTAIN GABMENTS FROM THE TYBRIAXN AND HYACINTHINE PURPLE, 


AMMONITES, OR FOSSIL BNAKE-STONES, ARE FOUND IN LIMESTONE AND CLAY. 


A New Dicttonarp of the Welles Lettres. 


tain, as it is to attribute to “brother Jona- {| composed of a volatile alkaline and the 
or monstrous | acid of sea-salt, and is therefore called Mu- 
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than” every marvellous sto 
fiction of the press. We will conclude our 
brief observations in the words of Dr. Web. 
ster of New York, who, in alluding to the 
prevalence of certain ungramnuatical forms 
of speech, says, “ Barbarous nations may 
indeed form languages; but it should be 
the business of civilized men to purify their 
language from barbarism.” 

AMETHYST, a precious stone, gene- 
rally of a violet or purple-violet colour, and 
of a transparent and shining nature. The 
hues of different amcthysts are as various 
as the tints of purple; that 18, as all the 
mixtures of blue and red. It is also found 
colourless, and may easily be made so by 
putting it mto the fire; in which state it 
so resembles the diamond, that its want of 
hardness seems the only way of distin- 
guishing it. Amethysta arc found in the 
East and West Indies, and in several parts 
of Europe ; the oriental ones, at least some 
of the Hner specimens, being so hard and 
bright, as to equal any of the coloured gems 
in value. 

AMETHYS’TEA, in botany, a genus of 
plants of the monosynia order, belonging 
to the diandria class. : 

AMETHYS’‘TINA, ancient garments of 
a purple or violet colour. 

AMETHYSTINUS, in conchology, a 
species of Venus, of an ovate shape and 
violet colour, with perpendicular striae. It 
18 about two inches in Jength and breadth. 
——AMETHYSTINUS, 1n Ornithology, a benu- 
tiful species of trachilus, or hwuming-bird, 
of Cayenne.——AMETHYATINUS, in euto- 
mology, an insect of the apis genus, with 
black body and violet wings. 

AMIAN’THUS, an incombustible mine- 
ral flax, which may be drawn ito threads 
and wove into cloth. It is mostly found 
among rocks, 

AMIC’TUS, in Roman antiquity, was 
any upper garment worn over the tunica, 

AMIWSILT PS, a naval term, signifying, 
in the middle of the ship, applied either to 
length or breadth. 

AM’MON, the title under which Jupiter 
was worshiped in Jabya, where a temple 
was erected to him, from which oracles 
were delivered for many ages. 

AMMO'NIA, a volatile alkali, which, 
when in its purest state, exists only m the 
form of a gas. It fomns a liguid when 
coyled, and yy known 1n medicine by the 
name of apirits of hartshorn, the effect of 
which on the nervous system, in famting- 
fits, is well known.——Nitnatxe or Am- 
MONTA is formed by diluting nitrie acid 
with carbonate of ammonia; and from it is 
obtained the nitrous oxyde, or exhilarating 


gas. 

AMMO'NIAC, or GUM AMMO‘NIAC, 
is a resmous substance brought from the 
Kast Indies in drops or granules. The 
beat kind is of a ycllowish colour without, 
and white within——Sau AmMMoNIAC, a 
volatile salt, of which vast quantities are 
thrown out by Mount Etna. The sal-am- 
moniac used in the shops is artificial, being 
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TRUE AMOMUM I8 A FRUIT, GROWING IN CLUSTERS SOMEWHAT LIKE THE GRAF. 
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riate af Ammonia. When pure, this salt 
promotes erspiration. 

AMMONI'T#, in natural history, the 
cornua ammonia, or snake-stones, which 
are found in considerable quantiues in the 
alum works in Yorkshire, and other parts 
of England. They are made up of circlea, 
like the rings of a anake rolled up. 

AMMUNL'’TION, all warlike stores, and 
especially powder, . bombs, guns, and 
other weapons neces for an army. 

AM N ESTY, an act by which two parties 
at variance promise to pardon and bury in 
oblivion all that is past. I¢ 1s more eape- 
cially used for a pardon granted by a prince 
to his rebellious subjects. 

AMO’MUM, oue of the aromatic herbs 
formerly used for the preservation of dead 
bodies ; whence is derived the word mummy. 
In the Linnean system, it is the name of 
a genus of plants of the monandria class. 

AMORTIZA'TION, in law, an alienation 
of lands or tenements In mortimain. 

AMPELI’‘TES, called also Poarma- 
crmis, or Cana, Coar, 18 a hard, upedue 
fossil, inflammable substance, of a black 
colour. It 18 dug mm many parte of Eng- 
land, but the tinest is in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. In the fire it flames violently at 
first, continues red and glowing hot a lon 
time, and finally is reduced into a sm 
portion of gray ashes. It is capable of a 
very ngh polish ; and 1s manufactured into 
toys, snuff-boxes, &c., which are made to 
pass for jet. 

AMPHIARTIRO’SIS, in anatomy, a 
term for such junctures of bones as Lave 
motion sinular to that of the articulation 
of the ribs with the vertebra. 

AMPUIB'‘IA, a class of animals which 
live equally well in air or water, such as 
the phoce or seal tribe, frogs, lizards, cro- 
codiles, cels, water serpents, and snakes. 
They are remarkable for their tenacity of life, 
Cuvier and other zoologists of the present 
day have superseded this term by that of 
Keptiha. 

AMPHIBIOL'ITHUS, a genus of petri- 
factions m the Linnwan system, so called 
from its being the part of an amphibious 
animal petntied. 

AMPHIC’TYONS, in Grecian antiquity, 
an assembly composed of deputies from the 
different states of Greece. The amphic- 
tyons at first met reguarly at Delplu, 
twice a year, viz. in spring and autumn; 
but in later times they assembled at the 
village of Anthela, near Thermopyle ; and 
accided all differences between any of the 
Grecian states, their determinations being 
held sacred and inviolable. 

AMPHIP’PI, in Grecian antiquity, sol- 
dhera who, in war, used two horses without 
saddles, and were dextrous enough to leap 
from one to the other. 

AMPHIBO'LIA, or AMPHIROL’OGY, 
in rhetoric, ambiguity of expression, when 
a sentence conveys a double meaning. 1¢ 
is distinguished from an _ equivocation, 
which hes in a single word. 
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NATIVE MURIATE OF AMMOXIA IS POUND IN KGYPT, AND I8 SAID TO BE GENERATED IN CARAVANSARIES, FROM THE EXCREMENTS OF CAMELS. 
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THYRE ARE TWO SPICLES OF AMPHISBEZENA, OVE WITH BLACK AND WHITE SPOTS, THE OTHER WHITE; BOTH ARE HARMLESS. 
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JULIUS CMELABR ERECTED THE FIRST LARGE AMPHITHEATRE AT HOMB. 
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ANPHIDRO’MIA, an Athenian festival | celestial body when riamg or sctting, and 
eelebiated on the fifth day after the birth | the vast or west point of the compass. It 
of a clald, when 1t was carried round the | 18 always cqual to the difference between 
tre, and poe to the household gods. | the true amplitude and the vanation of the 

AMPHIMAS’CHALI, m antiquty, a | compass. 
name given to coats with two sleeves, worn | AMPUL’LA, an ancient dmnking vessel ; 
vuly by treemen. and among ecclesiastical writers it denotes 

AMPHISBAUNA, a serpent which moves | one of the sacred vessels used at the altar. 
with either end forward, a power produced ; The ampulla 1s still a distinguished vessel 
by an arrangement of 200 or 300 rings, in the coronation of the kings of England 
through its length. and France. The vessel now mm use m 

AMPHIS‘CH, the name applied to the | England is of the purest chased gold, and 
inhabitants of the tormd zone. Ampluscn, | represents an eagle with expanding wings 
as the word imports, have their shadows | standing on a pedestal, near seven inches 
one part of the year towards the north, | in height, and weighmg about ten ounces. 
and at the other towards the south, accord- | It was deposited in the Tower by the gal- 
mug to the sun’s place im the echptic. | lant Edward, surnamed the Black Prince. 
When the sun 1s in its zemth they have AM PXX, mm antiquity, a kind of golden 














Ager, horses, and sometimes of men and women, 
AMPHITHE ATRE, 1n antiquity, a spa- | on the forehead. 
cious edihee, built either round or oval, AM’ULET, a superstitious charm or 
with a number of msing seats, upon which { preservative aguinst imiscluef, witcheraft, 
the people used to ait and behold the com- ! or discases. ‘they were made of stone, 
bats of gladiatora, of wild beasts, and other | metal, anunals, and, in tact, of every thing 
sports. Some of them, as the Coliseum at | wlich fancy or caprice suggested Some- 
Home, were capable of contaimmg from | tines they consisted of words, characters, 
50,000 to 90,000 spectators, The principal and sentences, ranged m a particular order, 
parts of the amphitheatre were the azena, | and engraved upon wood, &c., and worn 
or place where the gladiators fought , caved, | about the neck, or some other part of the 
or hollow place where the beasts were body At other tumes they were neither 
kept, podium, or projection at the top of | written nor engraved; but prepared with 
the wall which surrounded the arena, and many superstitious ceremonies, great re- 
was assigned to the senators, gradus, or gard bemg usually paid to the influence of 
benches, riaing all round above the podium, the stars. 
aditus, or entrances, and tametoria, or AMU SETT’E, a small one pound can- 
gates which terminated the adirus non, employed in war, 12 mountanous re- 
AMPHITRITE, in zoolo.s, Che name of | gions, and which for lightness and taciity 
a small naked sea mscet, of an oblong u- of movement, possesses preat advantages, 
cure: with only one teutaculum, resem- AM1YG@’DALOID, a compound mineral, 
hug a piece of thread composed of spheroidal particles or vesi- 
AM’PHORA, 1m antiquity, a hquid mea- | cles of ithomarge, green earth, cale spar, 
sure im use among the Greeks and Ko- | and steatite, imbedded 1 a basis of f. ne- 
inaus «~The Roman amphora coutained | grained green stone, or wache. 
forty-eyght sextames, and was equal to! AMIYGDALO'IDES Lapis, in natural 
about seven gallons one pint, Enyhsh wine- | tuatorv, a stone which resembles the keruel 
measure, and the Greeay, or Attic am {| ot an almond. It ts the petnfied spme of 
phora, contatucd one thurd more. Ainphora | the sea urchin. 
was also a dry measure in ure among the AM’AEL, m ornithology, the Engheh 


Romans, and contamed thrce bushels. | name of two specics vf merule, or black- 
AMPHORITLS, m antiqiuty, a sort of , birds. 
hterary contest m the island of Asgina, A’NA, a name given to amusing miscel- 


whee the poet who made the best dithy- | Janics, consisting of aneedotes, traits of 

rambie verses in honour of Bacchus was | character, and incidents relating to any 

rewarded with an ox. person or subject ——Ana, among phya- | 
AMPHOTI DES, 19 antiquitv, a kind of | claus, denotes an equal qurntity of the ine | 


armour or covernnyg tor the ears, worn by ! gredients which namediately precede * an la 


the anment pugiles, to prevent ther ad- , preseriptions, as rylup and water, aad, aa 
versaries from Jaying hold of this part. or a $n that is, of #yiup and water each 
AMPLIPICA ZION, in rhctore, part of | two ounces 
a discourse or specch, whercin a ernne 18 | ANABAP’TISTS, a name given to a 
agyravatcd, a praixe or commendation | Christian sect, because they objected to 
hughtened, or a narration enlarged, by an intant br pteon, and baptized again those 
enumeration of crreum: tances, #0 ag to ex- who jomed thom. They appeaud m Ger- 
cite the proper emovons in the nonds of ; many in 1521, immediately after the rise of 
the suditors j Lutheranism. At first they preached up 
AM PLITUDE, m astronomy, an are of an entire freedom froin all sulyjection to 
the horizon intercepted between the east | the civil as well as ecclesiastical power ; 
or wist point and the centre of the eun, or | but the tenet trom whenee they take ther 
a plant, at its ising or sett ng—A«- | nam, and which they sul niaaintan, 18 
Prriunt Macvetic at, In an are of the ho- | their re baptizing all new converts to their 


ANMULETS, CHARYUS, PALMI 
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| Tizon contains d beiween the ceutre of the | Beet. The Baptists of England fomn a dis- 
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Q0¥ OROALIG RLINA WAS THF FINST BOOK KVER PUBLISHED OF THE “ANA” CLARG, 
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no shadow, vherefore Pliny calls them | chain, which served to bind the har of 
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STRY, AWD LUCKY OR UVLUCKY DAYS, ARE THE RELICS OF AGES OF IGNORANCE AND MENTAL SLAVERY. 
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! NO DISGRACE IN THER.” [K, i. e. KNIGHT. ] 
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tinct sect, without any connexion with the 
ancient Anabaptists here spoken of. 

ANABA‘SIS, the title of Xenophon’s 
description of the younger Cyrus’s expedi- , 
tion against his brother, in which the 
writer bore a principal part——ANabanis, 
among physicians, denotes either the in- 
crcase or augmentation of a fever in gene- 
ral, or of any particular paroxysm. 

ANABRO‘SIS, in medicine, a corrosion 
of the solid parts by acrid humours. 

ANACALYPTE’RIA, in antiquity, festi- 
vals among the Grecks on the third day 
after marriage, when the bride was allowed 
to take off her veil, which she had till that 
time worn. . 

ANACAR’DIUM, or Casuxw-nur 
TnuK, a native of the West Indies, where 
it grows to the height of 20 feet. The : 
fruit is as 1 as an orange, and full of 
an acid juice, which is frequently used in 
making punch; and at the apex grows a 
kidney-shaped nut, the kernel of which is 
sweet and pleasant; but between it and 
the shell is a thick higuad, of such a caustic 
nature in the fresh nuts, thatif the hps 

touch it they will be immediately blistered. 

ANACATHAR’SIS, in medicine, acleans- 
ing of the lungs by expectoration.——This 
term is likewise applied by divines to the 
cleanng up of obscure passages of Scrp- 
ture, by a spiritual interpretation. 

ANACAMPTE'RIA, in ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity, edifices adjacent to churches, de- 
signed for the entertainment of strangers 
and the poor. 

ANACAMP’TICS, the term formerly 
used to denote that branch of the science 
of optics which is pow called catoptries. 

ANAC’HRONISM, m hiterature, an 
error with respect to chronology, whereby 
an event 1s placed earlier than it really 
happened; in which sense it stands oppo- 
site to parachronism, 

ANACLAS‘TICS, that part of optics 
which considers the refraction of light. 

ANACLETE’RIA, a solemn festival ce- 
lebrated by the anments, when their kings 
or princes came of age, and assumed the 
reins of government. 

ANACLINOP’ALE, among the ancient 
athletr, a kind of wresthng, performed on 
the ground; the combatants voluntanly 
throwing themselves down for that purpose. 

ANACREON’TIC Vekse, in ancient 

oetry, a kind of verse, so called from its 

emg much used by the poet Anacreon. It 
cougsted of tturee feet, gencrally spondces 
and iambics, sometimes anapests, and was 
pecuharly distinguished tor softness aud 
tenderness. 

ANACLINTE’RIA, in antiquity, a kind 
of pillows on the dining-bed, whereon the 
guests leaned. 

ANACOLU’THON, in grammar or rhe- 
toric, a want of coherency, geucrally aris- 
ing from inattention on the part of the 
writer or orator. 

ANACOLYP’PA, an Indian plant, the 
juice of which is a preservative against the | 
bite of the cobra cnpella. 

ANADE'MA, in autiquity, an ornament 
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of the head, wherewith victors at the sa- 
cred garnes had their temples bound, and 
alsv worn by the Grecian women. 

ANADIPLO'SIS, a figure in rhetoric and 
poctry, in which the last word pr words of 
a sentence are repeated at the beginning 
of the next. 

ANAGNOS‘TA, or ANAGNOS’TES, in 
antiquity, @ servant kept by fumulies of dis- 
tinction, whose office was to read to them 
at meals, or whenever they had leisure to 
listen to him. 

AN’AGRAM, the Muse of one word or 
phrase into another, by the transposition 
of its letters. They were very common 
among the ancients, and occasionally con- 
tained: some happy allusion; but, perhaps, 
none were more appropriate than the ana- 
gram made by Dr. Burney on the name of 
the hero of the Nile, just after that import- 
ant victory took place: Horatio NExnson, 
“Honor est a Nilo.” They are frequently 
employed satirically, or jestingly, with little 
aim beyond that of exercising the ingenuity 
of their authors. Thus, if the reader were 
to transpose the letters contained in the 
title of our youthful Queen, Hen most 
Gracious Masxsty ALEXANDBINA Vic- 
torta! he would find that the following 
anagram might be formed of them: “Ah/ 
my exstravagant joco-serious radical Minia- 
ter.” Now it may be difficult to imagine 
any thing more ridiculous or inapplicable 
than such an exclamation, yet one half of 
the anagrams in existence are not a whit 
less absurd; and it is therefore surprisin 
that pastime so puerile and trifling should 
have been treated seriously by the literati 
of any age. [A few more anagrammatical 
specimens are inserted between the mar- 
ginal rules, but the only ones for which we 
claim the ment of originality are those on 
the Queen and the Duke of Wellington: in 
the latter the redundant letter & may well 
be allowed to stand for his numerous orders 
of —— and his long carecr of suc- 
cessful valour entitles him to the appel- 
lation of a Kniaur par excellence.) 

ANALEC TA, a collecuon of extracts 
from different works. With the au- 
cients, dnalecta signified a servant whose 
business it was to gather up what fell from 
the table at meals. 

ANALEN’MA, in geometry, a projec- 
tion of the aphere on the plane of the me- 
ridiau, orthographically made by straight 
lines and clupses, the eye being supposed 
at an infinite distance, and m the east or 
west points of the horizon.——-ANALEMMA 
is also a kind of astrolabe. 

ANALEP TICS, 1n medicine, restora 
tives which serve to repair the strength, 
aud to raise the depressed spirita. 

ANAL ‘OGY, a certain relation and agree- 
ment between two or more things, which 
in other respects are entirely different. Or 
it may be defined, an important process of 
reasoning, by which we infer similar ef- 
tects and phenomena from similar causes 
and events. A great part of our philosophy 
has no other foundation than analogy. 

ANALYSIS, in chemistry, is the sepa- 
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ration of any substance into its conatituent | 
parts, to ascertain their nature, relative 
proportions, and their mode of union.— | 
ANALYsI8, among mathematicians, is the | 
art of discovering the truth or falsehood of 
a proposition, or its possibility and impos- 
sibility. This is done by supposing the 
proposition, such as it is, true; and exa- 
mining what follows from thence, until we 
arrive at some evident truth, or some im- 
possibility, of which the first proposition is 
a necessary conseyuence; and from thence 
establish the truth or impossibility of that 
proposition.——-ANALYSIS, among pgram- 
marians, is the explaining the etymology, 
construction, and other properties of words. 
he analysis of finite quantities is pro- 
perly called specious arithmetic, or algebra ; 
the analysis of infinite quantities 1s the 
method of fluxions or differential calculus. 
—ANaurais is also used for a brief, but 
methodical, illustration of the principles of 
a science ; in which sense it 18 nearly syno- 
nymous with what is termed a synopsis. 

ANAMNE'SIS, in rhetonec, an enume- 
ration of the things treated of before; 
which is a sort of recapitulation. 

ANAMORPHO'SIS, in perspective and 
painting, the represcutation of some image, 
either on a plane or curved surface, de- 
formed, or distorted; which in a certain 
point of view appears regular and in just 
proportion. 

ANA‘NAS, in botanv, a species of dro- 
meha, commonly called pine-apple, from 
the similarity of 1ts shape to the cones of 
firs and pines. 

ANAPH'ORA, a rhetorical figure, which 
consists in the repetition of the same word 
or phrase at the beginning of several suc- 
cessive sentences. ANAPILORA, in astro- 
nomy, an ascension or rising of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac from the east to the 
west, by the dmly course of the heavens. 

ANAPLEROT ICS, in pharmacy, such 
medicines as promote the growth of ficsh 
in wounds and ulcers. 

ANAR’CHLI, in antiquity, an epithet ap- 
plied by the Athenians to the four super- 
numcrary days in their year, in which they 
had no magistrates. 

AN’ARCHY, a society without a go- 
vernment, or where there is no supreme 
governor. 

A‘NAS, in ornithology, a species of birds 
belonging to the order of aaseres, of which 
there are about 100 apecies. 

ANASTAL’TICS, in pharmacy, astringent 
or —— medicines. 

ANASTATICA, in botany, the rose of 


Jericho. 

ANAS’TROPIIE, in rhetoric, the mver- 
sion of words in a sentence, or the placing 
them out of their natural order. 

ANATH’EMA, among ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, imports whatever is set apart, sepr- 
rated, or divided; but the word is most 
usually intended to express the cutting off 
a person from the privileges of society, and 
from communion with the faithful. The 
anathema differs from simple excommuni- 
cation, inasmuch as the former is attended 
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with curses and exccrations. Anathemas 
are judiciary and abjuratory: the former 
can only be denounced by a council, a pope, 
or a bishop; the latter makes a part of the 
ceremony of abjuration, the convert being 
obliged to anathematize the heresy he 
abjures, 

ANATOMY, the act of dissecting bodies 
for the purpose of examining their struc- 
ture, and the nature, uses, and functions 
of their several parts; also the knowledge 
of the human body derived from such dis- 
rections and examinations. Anatomy is 
divided into Auman and comparatire. Hu- 
man anatomy is that which is employed on 
the human body; comparative anatomy, 
that which is employed upon the bodies of 
other animals, these serving for the more 
accurate distinctions of several parts, and 
supplying the defects of human subjects. 
As a philosophic inquiry, it may be ob- 
served, that it is impossible not to be in- 
terested in the conformation of our own 
bodies: as a religous one, it will not fail 
to impress us with the most becoming 
ideas of our Creator. 

ANCESTORS, those from whom a per- 
s0n 1s descended in a direct line, the father 
and mother not included. The Inw makes 
a difference between ancestors and prede- 
cessors, the first — apphed to a natural 
person, as A man and hie ancestors, and 
the latter to a budy politic, as a bishop and 
his predecessors. We say likewise, a prince 
and his predecessors, to signify the kings 
that have reigned betore ; but we never say 
a king and his ancestors, unless he is by 
birth descended of his predecessors. 

ANCESTRY, the line of ancestors or 
forefathers from which any person 1s de- 
scended. 

AN’‘CHOR, a heavy, strong, crooked in- 
strument of trop, cast or dropped from a 
ship into the water to retain her in a con- 
venient station in a harbour, road, or river. 
Anchors were orginally mere weights; at 
present they are intended to fasten m the 
ground as hooks. They are contrived so as 
to sink into the carth as soon as they reach 
it, and to hold a great strain before they 
can be loosened or dislodged. Every ship 
has, or ought to have, three principal an- 
chorr, with a cable to each, viz. the sheet, 
the best Lower, and the small bower, sv 
called from their usual situation on the 
ship’s bows. There are besides small an- 
chors for moving a ship from place to place 
in a harbour or river, whereShere maynot 
be room or wind for sailing; theso are the 
atream-anchor, the kedge, and the graprel. 
The last, however, is chietly designed for 
boats. 

ANCHORAGE, the ground that is fit 
for holding the anchor ; also the duty taken 
of ships for the use of the haven where 
they cast anchor. 

AN’CHORET, AN’CHORITE, or AN. 
ACIVORET, in a general sense, mcaus a 
hermit, or one who voluntarily hves apart 
from the world. In all ages and in all coun- 
tries, retirement from the world has been 
considered as facilitating the attainment of 
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a virtuous life. In Egypt and Syria, where 
Christianity became blended with the Gre- 
cian philosophy, and — tinged with 
the peculiar notions of the East, the an- 
chorets were most numerous; and from 
those who lived in cella, in the vicinity of 
a church, the convents of a later period 
sprung, which were filled with inmates 
anxious to escape from the tumult and 
bloodshed which marked the beginning of 
the middle ages. 
_ ANCHIO'VY, a small sea-fish much used 
in sauce; it is so like the common sprat, 
that the latter is often pickled and soid 
under its name. 

ANCHYLO‘SIS, in medicine, a stiffness 
or immobility of the joints, arismg from 
various causes, and often connected with 
deformities of the limbs. For the most 
part itis the result of inflammation in the 
membrane lining the joints 

ANCO'NY, in the iron works, a piece of 
half-wrought iron, of about three quarters 
of a hundred weight, of the shape of a bar 
at the middle, but rude and unwrought at 
the ends, It 18 afterwards sent to a forge 
called a chafery, where the ends are wrought 
into the shape of the middle, and the whole 
is made into a bar. 

ANC’TER, in surgery, the fibula or but- 
ton by which the lips of wounds are held 
together. 

ANCU’BITUS, in mediciue,that affection 
of the cyes in which they scem to contain 


sand. 

ANCY’LE, or ANCY’LE, in antiquity, a 
small brazen xhield which fell, as was pre- 
tended, from heaven im the regn of Numa 
Pompilius, when a voice was heard, de- 


the world as long as she should preserve 
tins holy buckler. 

ANCYLOBLEPH’ARON, in medicine, a 
Aizease of the eye which closes the eyehda. 

ANCY'LOGLOSSUM, in medieme, a 
contraction of the hgaments of the tongue, 
su as to hinder the specch. 

ANDA'BA'TVE, m antiquity, gladiators, 
who, mounted on horscback, or in charts, 
fought bhndfold, the helmet covering thew 
eyes. 

ANDAN’TE, in music, the Italian term 
for exact and just tune in playing, 80 as to 
keep the notes distinct from cach other. 
——ANDANTR LARGO, Bigmtics that the 
music must be slow, the time exactly ob- 
served, and each note distinet. 

DANTIANO, in muaic, an Italian word 
for wentle, tender; somewhat slower than 
andante, 

ANDRAPODIS’TES, in antiquity, dea- 
lers m slaves, bemg im general kidnappers 
a stole children for the purpose of selling 
then. 

ANDRO'IDES, in mechanics, o term used 
to denote an automaton in the figure of a 
tian, which, by means of certain springs 
and other mechanical contrivances, is en- 
abled to walk, aud perform other actions 
of a man. The construction of an an- 
droides 18 justly supposed to indicate great 
skill in mechanics, and, with that of various 
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' attention of ingenious minds. 
ANDRO”’GYNOUS, in botany, an epithet 
for plants bearing male and female towers 
| on the same rout, without any mixture of 
hermaphrodites. 

ANDROM’EDA, in astronomy, a small 
northern constellation consisting of nu- 
merous stars. It is represented by the 
figure of a woman chained, and is situated 
behind Pegasus, Cassiopeia, and Perseus. 
— by botany, is ai — 
cystus. In entomolo species of papilio, 
found in Italy. . > 

ANEMOWMW’‘ETER, an instrument used 
for measuring the force and velocity of the 
wind. Various instruments have been in- 
vented for this purpose; the first of which 

| is attributed to Woltius, who described it 
in 1709; but considerable improvements 
| 

























































have been since made upon its construc- 
tion. In the expemments made by Dr. 
Lind with his anemometer, he found, in one 
instance, that the force of the wind was 
such as to be equal to upwards of 34 lbs. 
on a square foot, answering to a velocity 
of 93 miles per hour ! 

ANEMONE, a beautiful flower, origi- 
nally brought from the East, but now much 
cultivated m our gardens. The word sig- 
nifies properly wind-flower, because it was 
— that 14 opened only when the wind 

ew. 

ANEM’OSCOPE, a machine showin 
from what point of the compass the win 
blows. This 1s done by means of an index 
moving about an upright c:rcular plate, 
the index being turned by an horizontal 
avis, and the axis by an upright staff, at 
1 the top of which is the fane moved about 
| by the wind. Some are so made as, even 
m the absence of the observer, to note 
down the changes of the wind! But any 
contrivance, however simple, which ind)- 
cates the direction of the wind, is properly 
an anemoscope. 

AN’EURISM, in eurgery, a diseased 
swelling of an artery, attended with a con- 
tinued pulsation. Though aneurisius most 
frequently happen in the brachial artery, 
yet the disorder is not restrained to that 
part alone; for they may arise from an in- 
timite number of cases, both external and 
internal, in all parts, where there are any 
arterial trunks or considerable branches 
distributed. 

AN‘GARI, or ANGA/RII, in antiquity, 
public couners appointed for the carrying 
of messages, and stationed at certain dis- 
tances from each other on the public 
roads. 

ANGA‘RIA, in Roman antiquity, was a 
kind of public service imposed on the 

rovincials, which consisted in providing 
orses and carriages for the conveyance of 
military stores, &c. 

AN‘GEL, the name given to those spi- 
ritual, intelligent hemgs, who are supposed 
to execute the will of God, 1n the govern. 
meut of the world. It is sometimes used 
in a figurative, and at others in a literal 
sense. The number of angels is no where 
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mentioned in scripture; but it is always AN’GLER, in ichthyology, the Lophius 
represented as immensely great, and also | Piscatorius of Linneus; a singular fish, 
that there 1s a subordination among them. | which is also known by the name of the 
Hence ecclesiastical writers make an hicr- | fishing-frog, from the resemblance it bears 
archy of nine orders of angels. But be- | to that animal in the tadpole state. Its 
sides these, we read of evil angels, the | head is much bigger than its whole body, 
ministers of God’s wrath; as thedestroying | and ita mouth is prodigiously wide. 

angel, the angel of death, the angel of |} AN’GLICISM, an idiom of speech, or 
Satan, the angel of the bottomless pit, and | manner — to the English. 

the fallen angels, or those who kept not AN’GLING, the art of eusnaring fish with 
their firat estate, but fell from their obe- | a hook, winch has been previously baited 
dience into sin, and were expelled the re- | with a small tish, a worm, or a fly, &c. The 
gions of light. In general, good and bad | best season for angling is from April to Oc- 
angels are distinguished by the oppomtc | tober: the cooler the weather, in the hot- 





terma of angels of light, and angels of | test months, the better; but in winter, on 
darkness.—-——AnogL, the name of au an- | the contrary, the warmest day is the most 
cient gold coin in England, so called from promnng: A cloudy day, after a moon- 
the figure of an angel upon it. 1t weighed ; ght night, 1s always favourable; as the 
fish avoid feeding by moonhght, and are 
therefore ci ghd Warm, lowering days are 
always coveted by anglers. 


four pennyweights. 

ANGEL’ICA, m botany, a genus of the 
digynia order, and pentandria class of 
plants. All the parts of angelica, especiall 
the root, have a fragrant aromatic smell, 
anda — bitterish taste. It is lughly 
valuable 1n medicine. ——-Anerzica, m]| England after it was abandoned by the 
Grecian antiguity, a celebrated dauce per- | Romans, about the year 400; and who m- 
formed ct their feasts, so called, because troduced their language, government, and 





ANGLO-SAXON, the name of the people 
called Angles, who with the Saxons and 
some other German tribes, flourished in 




















the dancers were dressed in the habit of | customs.—AneLo-Saxon Lanauaen, Af- 
messengers. ter the conquest of England by the Angles 
AN’GINA, the quinsy; an inflammatory | and Saxons, the Saxon became the pre- 
disease of the throat ——Anatna GANGRE- | valent tongue of that country; and after 
NOBA, or Aarosa, the ulcerated, malignant, | the Norman conquest, the Luglish language 
putnid sore throat. eahibits the peculiar case, where languages 
ANGIOSPER’MIA, a term for such | of two different atocks are blended into one 
plants of the class didynamia as have their | idiom, which by the cultivation of a free 
seeds enclosed in a capsule or secd yesse}. | and active nation aud highly-gifted minds, 
AN’GLE, an geometry, the opening, or | has grown to a powerful, organized whole, 
mutual inclination, of two hnes, or of two ANGUIN’EAL, denotes something be- 
or more planes, meeting in a pont called , longing to or resembling a anake, anguia. 
the vertex, or angular point. Angles areof ; Hence we say, anguineal curve, hyperbola, 
great use in almost every branch of mathe- | verse, &¢. 
matics. They make one half the subject | AN‘GUIS, or Snaxr, in zoology, a genus 
of trigonometry, and have much to doin , belouging to the class amphidra, order ser- 
geography, astronomy, &c. When they | pentea. 
meet perpendicularly, it is called a right ANGUSTU’RA Contrx, a bark, which 
angle, and 1s 90 degrees; when less than a | comes from the Spanish man, and 1s a 
ment angie, it is called an acute angle; and | powerful bitter. 
when larger than a night angle, an obtuse AN‘’HIMA, in ormthology, a Brazilian 
angle; when two circles cross each other, | bird, resembling in some degree a crane; 
it 1s called a spherical angle; or twocurves, | fromm which, however, as well as from all 
acurcilinear angle; and the angles made | other birds, it is distinguished by a slender 
bg solids, are called solid angles.——An- horn, mserted a little above the origin of 
GLER IN Mecuanicn. 1. Angle of direction, | ita beak; its wings too have each a horn 
is that comprehended between the Lnes of , of this kind, growing out of the fore-part 
direction of two conspiring forces. 2. dagle , of the bone. 
of elevation, is that which is comprehended ANHIN'GA, in ornithology, an extreme- 
between the line of direction, and any plane ; ly beautiful water-fowl ofthe Brazils, about 
upon which the projection is made, whether | the size of a common duck. It feedy on 
horizontal or oblique-——AnugLe or Inct- | fish, and is a species of the plotus. 
DENCE, in optics, the angle which a ray of | AN‘IMA, among divines and naturalists, 
light makes with a perpendicular to that { denotes the soul, or principle of life in 
point of the surface of any medium on ! animals ——Anima Munn, a phrase for- 
which it falls ——Ane.z or Loneitupr, | merly used to denote a certain pure ethe- 
in astronomy, the angle which a circle of a | real substance or spirit which is diffused 
star's longitude makes with the meridian | through the maas of the world, organizing 
at the pole of the ecliptic ——AncuLe or | and actuating the whole and the different 
Paratiax, the angle made by two lines | parts.——Anima, among chenusts, denotes 
supposed to be drawn from the centre of a | the volatile or spirituous part of bodies.—— 
planet to the surface of the earth.——-An- ! Anta is also used for the principle of ve- 
OLes, IN FonrTIVICATION, are understood , gctation in plants. 
of those forined by the several lines used in AN’IMAL, a living body endued with 
fortifying, or making a place defensible. sensation sud spontaneous motion. In its 
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limited sense, any irrational creature, as 
distinguished from man.——ANIMAL, ac- 


organized, living, and sentient being. If, 
however, the term be disputed, it is very 
difficult to define what classes of created 
things are strictly animal: in a general 
sense, it is applied to every thing that is 
supposed to be alive to the sensations of 
pain and pleasure. Under the name of ani- 
uial, therefore, are included men, quad- 
rupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects. 
Linneus has formed a climax of the grand 
departments of creation: thus, says be, 
stones grow; vegetables grow and live; ani- 
mals grow, live, and feel. Still, the animal 
aud vegetable kingdoms are blended in so 
many ways, and separated from each other 
by such imperceptible gradations, that it is 
impossible tu draw a hne, at which we can 
affirm that animal life ends and vegetable 
begins. We can, however, point out cer- 
tain gencral characteristics, which clearly 
distinguish this from the other kingdoms 
of nature: for instance, they are composed 
of bones for strength, of muscles for mo- 
tion, of nerves for sensation, and of fluids 
for distributing beat and food, within the 
package of a skin, which evacuates super- 
fluities. The Lannwan system comprehends 
six Classes of annnala; namely, Mammalia, 
or such as suckle their young, mostly qua- 
drupeds; Aves, birds, which are oviparous; 
Amphibia, amphibious animals; Pisces, 
fishes, such as live only in the water, and are 
covered with scales; Insecta, insects, which 
have few or no organs of sense, and a bon 
coat of mail; and J’ermes, worms, whic 
have mostly no fect. In this syatematic 
classification man was included; but Cuvier 
has assigued him a distinct order, which he 
terms Sinana, thus separating him from 
monkeys, with whom he had been deruga- 
tively classed. 

ANIMAL FUNCTIONS, are those b 
which the materials that constitute an 
support the bodies of animals, arc prepared 
and supplied. The principal of these func- 
tious are the following: circulation, diges- 
tion, nutrition or assimilation, respiration, 
and secretion, which are employed in pro- 
ducing animal matter from the substances 
that compose it. But, besides these, there 
are others, which though they do not act 
chemically, like the foregoing, are in many 
animals subservient to various :mportant 
purpnees. 

AXIMAL H@AT, is that property of all 
animals by which they prescrve a certain 
temperature, which is quite independent of 
that of the medium by which they are sur- 
rounded, and 16 essentially necessary to 
life. That of a man in health is from about 
94° to 100° Fahrenheit. It appears to de- 
end upon the absorption of oxygen in the 
ungs, and is most intimately connected 
with the state of the nervous system; for 
the heat of the human body remains the 
same when exposed to the most extreme 
degrees of — 

ANIMAI/CULA, or ANIMAL’CULE (a 
httle animal), is aterm which may be ap- 
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lied to any living creatures, whose ex- 
istence caunot be discovered without the 
Naturalists suppose, and 
with great reason, that there is a farther 
order of animalcules which escape the cog- 
nizance of even the best microscopes. The 
naked eye takes in a sermes from the ele- 
phant to the mite: at this point commences 
a new class of animals, which compre- 
hends all those from the mite to such as 
are said to be many millions of times smaller 
than the mite! As to the origin and pro- 
pagation of animalculeyme find naturalists 
extremely at a loss, and tBerefore advancing 
conjectures and hypotheses, each more chi- 
merical than the other. The system of 
—— solves the difficulty quickly: 

ut the supposition is ‘unphilosophical, and 
contrary to observation and analogy. Yet 
how such vast numbers of animals can be, 
as it were, at pleasure —— without 
having recourse to something like equivocal 
generation, is very difficult to say! To pro- 
duce a million of living creatures in a few 
hours, by only exposing a little water in a 
window, oF by adding to it a few grains of 
some seed, or leaves of a plant, seems dif: 
ficult to believe. We therefore must sup- 
pose them to have been pre-existent. With 
regard to their structure and economy, 
animalenlæ are found of various sorts; 
some formed like fishes, others reptile, 
others hexapedal; some horned, &c. In 
several kinds, however small, it is casy to 
discover the form of their mouths, their 
proposeides, horns, &c. the motions of their 

carts, lungs,and other parts. Lewenhoek 
computed that three or four hundred of 
the smallest animalcules which he had at 
the time under his observation, if placed 
contiguous to each other in a line, would 
only equal the diameter of an ordinary 
grain of sand ! 

ANIMAL'CULA INFUSIO'RIA, or 
ANIMALCULES oF IN¥UsION, take their 
name from being found in all kinds, either 
of vegetable or animal infusions. Indeed, 
there 1s scarcely any kind of water, unless 
impregnated with some mincral substance, 
but what contains hving creatures; and 
so exquisitely mimute are they, that the 
most powerful microscopes can only disco- 
ver pointa in motion in the fluid, gradually 
decreasing till they become imperceptible 
to the view !——~ANIMALCULES are said to 
be the cause of various disorders. The itch, 
from several experiments, is affirmed to be 
a disorder arising from the irritations of a 
species of animalcula found in the pustulea 
of that disease, whence the communication 
of it by contact from one to another is ea- 
sily conceived, as also the reason of the cure 
being effected by cutancous applications. 

AN’IMATED, or AN’ IMATE, in a gene- 
ral sense, denotes something endowed with 
animal life. It also imports a thing to be 
impregnated with vermin, or animalcules; 
in which sense, all terrestrial bodies what- 
ever may be said to be animated.——-An1- 
MATE Powrn, in mechanics, signifies a 
power in animal beings, in distinction from 
that which exists in inanimate bodies, as 


SPONGES ARE CITIES OF ANIMALCULS, THEIB PARASITIES BEING LIKE STREETS AND LANES, AND THE ANIMALS LIVING IN THE HOLES. 
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springs, &e——Antmatep Mracorr, a 
chemical term for quicksilver impregnated |, 
with some subtle and spirituous particles, , 
80 as to render it capable of growing hot | 
when mixed with gold. 

ANIMA‘TION, in physiology, signifies | 
life itself: to the complete existence of 
which, the healthful condition of all the , 
organs of the body, and the due concur. . 
rence of all the elements, are necessary. 
-——Susrenpep Animation. Life may 
suffer considerable diminution of its pow- 
ers, and even a total suspension, without 
being absolutely destroyed. The action of | 
the lungs, and consequently all the func- 
tions of the body, depend upon the free use | 
of air. The want of this great principle of 
life causes faintings in crowded assem- 
blies; and it is from the same privation 
of air, that drowning and suffocation pro- 
duce death. 

AN’IME’, or Gum An’imr’, a resinous 
substance imported from New Spain and 
the Brazils, which is obtained by incision 
from atree. It is said to be gn inferior 
kind of myrrh, and is good for pains in the 
head.——-Anime, in heraldry, a term used 
when the eyes of any rapacious creature 
are borne of a different tincture from the 
creature itself. . 

AN’IMUS, in metaphysics, the mind or 
reasoning faculty, in distinction from 
anima, the being or faculty in which the 
faculty exists. 

ANIN’GA I’BIS, an Indian bulbous 
aquatic plant, fiye or six feet hugh, with 
leaves similar to the water-lily. Froin its 
root is expressed an oil of great medicinal 
use for fomentation. 

AN'ISE-SEED, in the matcria medica, a 
small sced, of an oblong shape, ending each 
way in an obtuse point, with a surface very 
deeply stnated, and of a lax and brittle 
substance. It is the production of an 
umbelliferous plant (pimpinella anesum 
which grows wild in Egypt, Syria, an 
other countries of the East. Anise-sceds 
are imported from Spain and Italy, where 
they are cultivated to a considerable extent. 

AN‘LACE, a falchion or sword, shaped 
like a scythe. 

AN’‘NALS, a species of history, in which 
events are related in the exact order of 
chronology. They differ from perfect his- 
tory in this, that annals are a bare relation 
of what passes every year, as a journal is of 
what passes every day; whercas history re- 
lates not only the transactions themsclver, 
but also the causes, motives, and springs 
of actions. 

ANNA‘TES, in ecclesiastical law, first- 
fruits paid out of spiritual benefices to the 
pope, beinr: the value of one year’s profit. 

ANNEA LING, the process of beatin 
steel and other metal bodies, and then suf- 
fering them to cool again gradually. The 
greater number of metals diminish in bulk 
when they puss from a fiuid to a solid 
state; iron, on the contrary, expands. 

AN’NO DOM'INI, abbreviated a. p., the 
year of our Lord; the computation of time 

our Saviour’s incarnation. It is used 










































THE WORD ANNALS COMES FROM THE FIRST ANNUAL RECORDS OF THE ROMANS, THE “ ANNALES PONTIYICUM,” OR “ ANNALES MAXIMI.” 
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FHM PROPORTION OF ANNOTTO IN COLOURING CHRESEK I8 ONK OUNCE TO ONE CWT. 








THE EXTREME FRAGILITY OF GLASS IS PRRVENTED BY ANNEALING. 





as the date for all public deeds and writ- 
ings in England, on which account it is 
called the “ Vulgar Era.” 

ANNO’NA, in Roman antiquity, signi- 
fied properly, a year’s produce from land ; 
but it is also taken for the yearly quantum 
of food necessary for the sustenance of 
man.—~—ANNONA is likewise the allowance 
of oil, salt, bread, flesh, corn, wine, hay, 
and straw, which was annually provided by 
contractors for the maintenance of an 
army.——Anwona, in botany, the custard- 
apple, of which there are cight species. 

ANNONE PREFECTUS, in anti- 
quity, an extraordinary magistrate, whose 
business it was to prevent a scarcity of 
provision, and to regulate the weight and 
fineness of bread. 

ANNONA‘RIT, in antiquity, forestallers 
of the market, who bought up all the pro- 
visions before-hance, in order to raise the 

rices. 

ANNOTATION, a brief commentary, or 
remark upon a book or writing, in order to 
clear up some passage, or draw some con- 
clusion from it ———ANNoTaTION, in medi- 
cine, is the beginning of a febnle paroxysm, 
when the patient grows chilly, yawns, 
shudders, or the like. 

ANNOT’TO, or ARNOT'TA, in dyeing, 
an elegant red colour, formed from the 
pellicles or pulp of the seeds of the biza, a 
tree common in South America. It is also 
called Terra Orleana, and rourov. To ree- 
tified sprit of wine it very readily commu- 
nicates a high orange or yellowish red, and 
hence is used as an ingredient in varmshes 
for giving an orange cast to the siuple yel- 
lows. Alkaline salts render it perfectly so- 
luble in boiling water, without altering its 
colour. Wool or silk boiled in the solution 
acquires a deep, but not a very durable, 
orange dyc. It is used for colouring cheene. 

AN‘NUAL, an epithet for whatever hap- 
pens every year, or laste a year; thus we 
say, the annual motion of the earth, annual 
plants, annual publications, &c. 

ANNU'ITY, the periodical payment of 
money, either yearly, half-yearly, or quar- 
terly; for a determinate period, as ten, 
fifty, or a hundred years ; or for an indeter- 
minate period, dependant on a certain con- 
tingency, as the death of a person ; or for 
an mdefinite term, in which latter case 
sper are called —— annuities. As the 
prohability of the duration of life at every 
axe in known, 80 annuities may be pur- 
chased for fixed sums durimg the life gf the 
party. An annuity is said to he in arrear 
when it continues unpaid after it is due, 
and in reversion, when it is to fall to the 
expectant at some future time. 

N’NULAR, anything in the form of, or 
resembling, a ring. Hence, ANNULAR, in 
anatomy, is an appellation given to seve- 
ral parts of the bode : thus, the annular car- 
tilage is the second cartilage of the larynx ; 
the annular ligament ina strong ligament 
encompassing the wrist, after the mauner 
of a bracelet; and annular procexa is that | 
which surrounds the medulla oblongata. =! 

AN’NULATE, in botany, an epithct for | 
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OUR SPLENDID “ ANNUALS” ARE THOUGHT TO EXTEND THE XATIONAL TASTE FOR WORKS OF ART; BUT CYNICS CALL THEM SAFETY-VALVES FOR POETS. 
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acapsule, stem, and rcot, according as cither 
of them are surrounded by apparent rings, 
or annular elevations. 

ANNULA’TUS, in entomology, the name 
of several species of insccts. 

AN‘NULET, in architecture, a small square 

member in the Done capital, under the 
quarter-round, Also a narrow flat mould- 
ing, encompassing other parts of the co- 
lumn, as in the base, capital, &c., which 
is variously termed fillet, cincture, &c. 

ANNUNCIA'TION, the delivery of a 
message, particularly the angel’s message 
to ie Viegie Mary, concermng the birth of 
our Saviour. The festival in commemora- 
tion of that event is called Lady-day, and 
falls on the 25th of March. 

AN’ODYNXES, medicines so called because 
they ense pain and procure sleep, such as 
the medicinal preparations of the poppy. 
They are divided into three classes: Pare- 
gorics, or such as assuage prin; soponiics, 
or such as relieve by procuring sleep; and 
narcotics, or such as ease the patient by 
stupifying hin. 

ANOMA'LIA, in medicine, inequality or 
irregularity as applied to the pulse. 

ANOM’ALOUS, inageneral sense, is ap- 

lied to whatever is irregular, or deviates 
* the rule observed by other things of 
the hke nature.———-ANOMALOUS VERBS, in 
grammar, such as are irregularly fomned, 
of which the Greek language furnishes nu- 
merous examples. 

ANOMALY, any irregularity or peculiar 
phenomena of motion.—— ANOMALY, 1 un- 
tronomy, is an irreguianty im the motion 
of a planet, by which it deviates from the 
aphelion or apogee. 

ANOMALINTICAL YEAR, in astrono- 
my, the time that the earth takes to pune 
through her orbit. 

ANO'MIA, or BOWL-SHELL, in con- 
chology, a genus of insects belonging to 
the order of vermes testacea. They are bi- 
valve, the shells unequal, and one valve is 
perforated near the hinge, and affixed by 
that perforation to some other budy. Twen- 
ty-five aperies are enumerated. 

ANOMOKHOMBOI DIA, in mineralogy, 
a genus of pellucid crystalline spars, of no 
regular external form, but always breaking 
into regular rhomboidal masses, and cleav- 
ing into plates which always consist of 
rhomboidal concretions. 

ANORENX‘1IA, a term in the medical art, 
for the loathing of food; and is either ori- 
gingl, or symptomatic of xome disorder. 

ANOS’MIA, in medicine, a discase at- 
tended with a dimimution or loss of smell. 

AN’SER, a star of the Sifth magnitude in 
the Milky Way. 

AN SERES, the third ordcr of birds in 
the Linnean system, including such as have 
the bill smuewhat obtuse, covered with a 
skin, and gibbous at the hase; as the goose, 
duck, swan, &c. 

ANT, (formica) in — — a well- 
known insect, much celebrated for its m- 
dustry and economy. ‘Phe ant makes a d:s- 
tinct genus of insects, of the order of the 
hymenoptera, or those with mcmbranaceous 
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wings; and is distinguished from the other 
genera of this order, by having an erect 
squama, or scaly body, placed hetween the 
thorax and abdomen. They are divided, 
like the becs and wasps, into mates, females, 
and neutrals, v hich last constitute the 
Brent mass of this tribe, and appear to con- 
uct the business of the uest. They feed 
both on animal and Vegetable substances. 
The Waiter Anra, which are found in the 
Eest Indica, Africa, aud South America, are 
described as far exccedyng in wisdom and 
policy, the bee, the or heaver. They 
uild pyramidal structures, divided into 
chambers, magazines, &c. These hills, or 
houses, are so strong as to bear four men 
to stand upon them ;,and in the plains of 
Senegal they appear hke villages. Their 
social. economy 18 of the most yegular kind, 
and when Jarge masses of them make an at- 
tack on any animal, their assault is so vi- 
gorous, that even men and large quadru- 
cds often become their victims. At Serra 
cone the travelling ants or marchers, os 
they are calicd, will sometymes approach 
the settlements in hnes of two or three 
mules in length; they will cross consider- 
able streams; and, — a house, are 
perfectly irresistible except by fire. 
ANTARCTIC, in a general sense, de- 
notes something opposite to the arctic, or 
northern pole. Hence, Antarctic cirele, in 
geography and astronomy, is oue of the les- 
acy circles of the sphere, and distant only 
23° JU’ from the south pole, which is like- 
wise called antarctic for the same reason. 
The stars near the antarctic pole uever ap- 
pear above our honzon. 
ANTA’RES, a star of the first magni- 
tude, otherwise called the Scorpion’s Heart. 
ANTANACLA’‘SIS, m rhetoric, a figure 
which repeats the same word, but in a dif. 
fercnt senec; as “dum vivimus, vivanius.” 
ANTECE’VDENCE, in astronony, an ap- 
parent motion of a planet towards the west, 
or contrary to the order of the signs, via. 
from ‘Taurus towards Arice, &c 
ANTECE'DENT, in grammar, the word 
towhich a relative refers : thus, “Gud wbhont 
we adore,” the word God is the antcerdent 
to the relative whom.——ANTECEDENT, in 
logic, is the first of the two propositions in 
an enthymema.———A NTECEDENT, in mathe- 
matics, is the first of two terms of a ratio, 
or that which is compared with the other, 
ag in the ratio of 2 to 3, or a tod, Zand a, are 
each antecedents. ——Anrkcxpgnt S1ons, 
in medicine, such as are observed before a 
distemper is so formed us to be reduabile to 
any particular class, or proper denomiua- 
ions. 
ANTECE'NIUM, in antiquity, the first 
course at supper, consisting of eggs, herbs, 
&c., customary among the Grecks and Ro- 


mans, 

ANTECURSO’RES, in the Roman ar. 
mies, a party of horse detached before, 
partly to get intelligence, provisions, &c., 
and partly to choose a proper place to 
encamp in. These were otherwise called 
Anrecessonys, and by the Greeks, Puo- 
DROMI. 
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AN’TEDATE, a spurious, or false date, 
prior to the true date of a bond, bill, &c. 

ANTEDILU’VIAN, whatever existed be- 
fore the deluge; thus, the inhabitants of the 
earth from Adam to Noah are called the 
antediluvians. 

AN’TELOPE, an anima! partaking of the 
nature both of the deer and the goat, com- 
mon in Africa, and Other hot climates. 
They are remarkable for swiftness and ele- 
gance, and live in herds in hilly districts. 

ANTEM’BASIS, in anatomy, a mutual in- 
sertion of the bones. 

ANTEMERID‘IAN, in astronomy, ab- 
breviated A.M., the time before noon. 

ANTEMURA’‘LE, in antiquity, the name 
for what is now called the counterscarp, 
or outwork, in fortification. 

ANTEN’N4, in entomology, slender bo- 
dies with which nature has furnished the 
heads of insects; being the same with what 
are called horns or feelers. 

ANTEPENULTIMA, ANTEPENUL’- 
TIMATE, or, ANTEPENULT, in gram- 
mar, the third syllable of a word from the 
end, or the last syllable but two. 

ANTECLE’MA, in oratory, 18 where the 
whole defence of the person accused, turns 
on criminating the accuser. 

AN’THELIX, in anatomy, the inward 
protuberance of the external ear, bemy a 
semicircle within, and almost parallel to the 


helix. 

ANTHELMINTICS, medicines proper 
to destroy worms. 

ANTEPOSI'TION, a grammatical figure, 
whereby a word,which by the ordinary rules 
of syntax ought to follow anuther, comes 
before it. 

AN’THER, that part of the stamen of a 
flower which is at the top of the filament, 
— and discharging the pollen, or fa- 
riba, when StS. 

ANTHE'SIS, in botany, efflorescence, or 
that state of vegetation in which the dower 
is completely developed. 

ANTITES PHO'RIA, in antiqmty, a Si- 
cilian festival, stituted in honour of Pro- 


serpine. 
ANTHESTE'RIA, in Grecian antiquity, 
festivals celebrated in the Spring by the 
Athenians, in honour of Bacchus, dunng 
which the masters feasted their slaves,as tle 
Romans did in the time of the Saturnahia. 
ANTHOLOGY, a collection of choice 
poems, particularly a collection of Greek 
epigrams so called. The word in its origi- 
nal sense simply means a collection of 


flowers. 

AN’THRACITE, in wineralogy, a valu- 
able kind of coal, consisting wholly of car- 
bon, mixed with a slight and variuhle pro- 
—— of oxyde of iron, silex, and alumina. 

tis inflammable with some difficulty, and 
burns without smell or smoke, leaving a 


ANT} 


more or less carthy residuc. It is scarce in 
Europe, and consequently but little used ; 
but in the United States of America, where 
it abounds, it has lately acquired a high de- 


gree of importance. 
ANTHRACO'NIS OC’ULT, in medicine, 
ancaly corrosive ulcer in the eye. 
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ANTHROPOPHA‘GI, or cannibals, pe 
sons who eat the flesh of men as wel! as 
animals. Abhorrent and unnatural as the 
practice is, there is no doubt that whole na- 
tions have been addicted to this practice, 
and that it still prevails in the South Seas. 

ANTHROPHOLITUS, or ANTHRO- 
PHOLITES, petrefactions of human bo- 
dies, or parts of the body. Those of ani- 
mals are called coolites, 

ANTHROPOL ‘OGY, the science which 
treats of human nature, cither in a physical 
or an intellectual paint of view. 

ANTHROPOMOR’PHITS, one who as- 
cribes a human figure and a bodily form to 
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ANTI, a Greek particle, which enters 
into the componition of several words, both 
Latin, French, and English, and signities 
opposite or contrary to, as in antiscor- 
bufics. 

ANTICARDIUY, in anatomy, that hol- 
low part under the breast, just against the 
heart, called the pit of the stomach. 

ANTI-CLI’MAK, in literary composition 
and oratory, when a writer or speaker sud- 
denly descends from the great to the hittle. 

ANTIDIAS’TOLE, in medicine, a diseri- 
mination of one disease or symptom from 
another. 

AN'TIDOTE, a counter-poison, or any 
medicine generally that counteracts the ef- 
tects of what has been swallowed. 

ANTIL’OGY, an inconsistency between 
two or more passages of the same book. 

ANTIMETAB’OLE, in rhetoric, a setting 
of two things in Opposition to each other. 

ANTIMETATH’ESIS, in rhetoric, an in- 
version of the parts or members of an anti- 
thesis. 

| AN’TIMONY, a metallic substance of a 

[ greyish white colour, considerable brilli- 
ancy, and strongly resembiing tin, or silver. 

| Its texture is lamimated, and the lamina ap- 
pear arranged one over another, and cross- 
ing in every direction. its surface often ex- 
hibits a kind of crystal, in the form of stare, 
or fir-leaves. It is very brittle, and casily 
pulverized ; melts, when heated just to red- 
ness, In its pure state it is called the re- 
gulus of antimony. Crude antimony, in 
commerce, in a metallic ore, conssting of 
the metal called antunony combined with 
sulphur. 

ANTINO’MIANS, a sect who reject the 
moral! law as a rule of conduct to believers ; 
and who, regarding virtuous conduct as in- 
sufficient to deserve or obt&im salvation, 
teach that no attention to its precepts 18 
NLCURRALY. 

ANTIP’ATHY, in physiology, a natural 
aversion of one body to another, in contra- 
distinction to sympathy. In a more re- 
stricted sense, it is an involuntary aversion 
which an animated and sensitive being feels 
towards some object presented to it cither 
in reality or :magination, although the per- 
son who feela this abhorrence is entirely 
ignorant of its cause, and can by no means 
account for it. 

ANTI’PODES, the name given to those 
inhabitante of the earth who are diametri- 
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cally opposite to each other, as it were fect | vemedies used in cases of syphilis, the most 
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tofeet. They have equal latitudes, the one ' efficacious of which are said to be prepara- 
north, and the other south; but — tions of mercur: 


longitudes: consequently when it is day to 


ANTITHESIS, in rhetoric, a figure of 


the one, it is night to the other, and when : speech, by which two things are attempted 


summer to the one, winter to the other. 

ANTIPHO'NA, or ANTIPH'ONY, in 
music, the answer made by one choir to 
another, when the psalm or anthem is sung 
verse for verse alternately. 

ANTIPH’RASIS, in rhetoric, a figure of 
speech, or kind of irony, whereby we say 
a thing by denying what we ought rather to 
affirm it to be; as when we say, “ he 1s ao 
fool,” we mean “he 18 a man of sense.” 

AN’TIQUARY, a person who studies and 
searches after monuments and remains of 
antiquity. There were formerly in the chief 
cities of Greece and Italy, persons of ngh 
distinction called antiquaries, who made it 
their business to expla the ancient in- 
acriptions, and give every other assistance in 
their power to strangers who were lovcrs 
of that kind of learning.——-The monks who 
were employed in making new copies of old 
books were formerly called antiquarii. 

ANTIQUITIES, all such documents of 
ancient history as industrious and learned 
men have collected; genealogies, mscrip- 
tions, monuments, coins, names, etymolo- 
gies, archives, mechanical instruments, 
fragments of history, &c, Antiquities form 
a very extensive science, including an his- 
torical knowledge of the ancient edifices, 
magistrates, hahiliments, manners, cus- 
toms, ceremonies, religions worship, and 
other obyects worthy of curiosity, of all the 
principal nations of the earth, In England, 
we have British, Roman, Saxon, and Nor- 
man antiquities, many of which are highly 
interesting, and serve to throw a light on 
the manners and customs of the people. 

ANTISABBATA’RIANS, a modern reh- 
gious sect, who deny the necessity of ob- 
serving the Sabbath, chicfly because it was 
a Jewish imatitution. 

ANTIS'CU, or ANTIS'CIANS, in geo- 
graphy, the people who hve on different 
sides of the equator, and have their sha- 
dows at noon fall directly opposite ways. 
——-ANTISCIT is also used oinong astro- 
logers, for two points of the heavens cqually 
distant from the tropics. 

"ANTISEPRLICS, in chemistry, remedies 
against putrefaction. Of all the antiseptics 
which have been discovered, none has been 
found so effectual as chlonde of hme in ar- 
resttig the ogress of putrefaction, for 
when placed in contact with the affected 
parts, it destroys the offenaive odour which 
they exhale, and prevents the extension of 
the corruption. 

ANTISPASMOJDICS, medicines proper 
for the cure of spasms and convulsions. 
Opium, balsam of Peru, and the essential 
oils of many vegetables, are the most useful. 

ANTIS’TROPHE, the alternate verse in 
ancient poetry, which was divided into the 
strophe and anfistrophe. In reciting their 
odes the chorue turned from the left to the 
right at the antistrophe, and wee rerea. 

ANTISY PHILITY >, a term applied to 
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to he made more striking, by being sct in 
opposition to each other. “ Antitheses, 
well managed,” says Bohours, “ give infi- 
nite pleasure in the perusal of works of ge- 
mus; they have nearly the same effect in 
lan e as lights and shadows in paint- 
ing, which a good artjst distributes with 
propriety: or the flats and sharps in music, 
which are mingled by a skilful master.” 
The beautiful antithesis of Cicero, in hus 
second Catilinarian, may scrve as an ex- 
ample; “On the one‘side stands modesty, 
on the other impudence ; on the one fide- 
lity, on the other deceit; here piety, there 
sacrilege ; here continency, there lust,” &c. 

ANTITRINITA’/RIANS, all those who 
deny tlie doctrine of the Trinity. 

AN’TITYPE, among ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, denotes a type corresponding to some 
other type or figure. In the Greek church 
it is also an appellation given to the sym- 
bols of brend and wine in the sacrament. 

ANTC’CI, in geography, those inhabi- 
tants of the earth who hve under the same 
meridian, but on different sides of the equa- 
tor, aud at equal distances from it. 

ANTONOMA’SIA, a mode of speakin 
in which a person 1s addreescd or described 
by some appropriate or official designation, 
but not by his surname; as, in the House 
of Lords, “the noble lord ;” in the House 
of Commons, “ the honourable gentleman.” 

A‘/NUS, in anatomy, the extremity of the 
intestinum rectum, or orifice of the funda- 
ment. Also a small cavity in the third ven- 
tricle of the bram.—Anvus, 1n botany, ug- 
nifies the posterior opening of a monopcta- 
lous flower. 

AORISTIA, in the secptie philosophy, 
denotes that state of the mind wherein we 
neither assert nor deny anything positively, 
but only speak of things as seeming or ap- 
pearing to us in such a manner, 

AORTA, or MAG’NA ARTE’RIA, the 
great artery proeseaing from the left ven- 
tricle of the heart, from which all the other 
arteries proceed mediately or immediately. 
It is distinguished into the —— or 
ascending, according to the manner in which 
it runs. 

AP’ATHY, a term expressive of an utter 
privation of passion, and an insensibility of 
pain. Thus, the stoics affected an entire 
apathy, so as not to be ruftied, or sensible 
of pleasure or pain. 

PAU'LIA, 1n antiquity, the second day 
of the marnage festival, when the brdc’s 
departure froin her father’s house was cele- 
brated. On this day the bridegroom pre- 
sented the bride with a garment called 
Apaulete ria. : 

APAUME, in heraldry, a hand opened, 
and the full palm appearing, with the thumb 
and fingers extended, as may be scen in the 
aris of a baronet. 

APE, a naine for different species of the 


monkey tribe, which are without tails or 


THE PASCHAL LAMS 15 THE TYPE, OF WHICH CURIST 18 THE ANTITYPE, 
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THOSE WHO LIVE NORTH OF THE EQUATOR ABE ANTISCIANS TO THOSE WHO LIVE 80UTH, AND VICE VERSA. 








APES HAVE FOUR CUTTING TEETH IN BACH JAW, AND TWO CANINS TEETH, WITH OBTUSE GRINDERS. 
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AN APH 18 THE AFFXLLATIVN OF CONTMMPT FOR A SILLY EIMITATOR. 
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cheek pouches. Like all the four-handed 
animals, the apes are destined to live among 
the branches of trees, aud are especially 
adapted, frum their size and strength, to 
occupy large forests. All of them have the 
wer of assuming a nearly erect position. 
‘hey generally live in troops, and some of 
the apecies are said to construct a sort of 
hut of leaves, as a defence against the 
weather. They defend themselves with 
clubs, and employ these weapons with con- 
siderable effect, even against man. Some 
of them, called gibbons, have arms of pro- 
digious length. On the loftiest branches 
of the gigantic eastern forest trees, troops 
of these animals are seen sitting in perfect 
security, or springing from tree to tree, and 
swinging themeelves to great distances by 
their long arms. Therc are variour species, 
but the most terrible is the orang-outang 
of Africa. Lascivious, filthy, gluttonous, 
and ferocious, they offer to man an instruc- 
tive lesson on the inestimable worth of that 
divine faculty with which his Creator bene- 
ficently endowed him; and which, while it 
controls the impulses of his organization, 
convinces him that he is made for a nobler 
end than the “ brutes which perish.” 

APEAK’.—A ship in said to be apeak, 
when the cable is drawn so tight as to bring 
her directly over the anchor. 

APE’NE, in antiqmty, the chariot in 
which the images of the gods were carried 
on solemn occasions. 

APEP’SIA, in medicine, a bad digestion ; 
the more usual term tor which is dyspepsia. 

APE’ RIENTS, in the materia medica, an 
appellation given to such mediciues as faci- 
litate the circulation of the juices, by re- 
moving ali obstructions. 

APERTURE, in optice, a hole next to 
the object-glass of a telescope——In ar- 
chitecture, an opening in any building, as a 
window, door, &c———In geometry, the 
opening or angle formed by the meeting of 
two right lines. 

APETALOUS, in botany, a term for 
plants whose flowers have no flowcr leaves 
or corolla ; asthe hippuris, or fox-tail griss, 

A’PEX, in its general sense, is the top, 
summit, or highest degree of anything. 
Inantiqutty, a little woollen tuft ou the cap 
of the flamen, or high priest.——In mathie- 
matics, the angular puint of a cone or 
conic section. 

APH 2ZRE'SIS, in grammar, the taking 
away a letter or syllable from a word.—— 
In surgery, it signifies an operation wherchy 
something 1s taken away that is supertiu- 





ous. 
APHE’LION, in astronomy, that point 
at which the earth, or any planet, is at the 
eatest distance from the sun. 
APHEL’LAN, in astronomy, the name of 
a bright star in the constellation Ganmi. 
A’PHIS, in entomology, the genera) name 
for a very extensive genus of inserts of the 
Linnean order Aemiptera, called also plant- 
louse, vine-fretter, &e. The aphis has four 
erect wings, or none at all; its trunk is re- 
flex; and the body ia formed into two horns 
behind. 1¢ has been generally believed that 
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each species is attached to one kind of ve- 
getable only. They abound with a sweet 
and teful moisture, and are, therefore, 
eagerly devoured by ants, the larva of coc- 
cinella:, and many other creatures, or they 
would very probably become more destruc- 
tive to the whole vegetable creation than 
any other race of insects. The production 
of this moisture, generally called honey- 
dew, and their equivocal generation, are 
the circumstances which have attracted the 
particular attention of modern naturalists, 
and in which they seem to be distinguished 
from all other parts of the animal world. 
Numerous experments bave been tried, and 
it is now ascertained that the male aphides 
are produced only in the tenth generation, 
andare but few in number; that these, soon 
arriving at their full growth, copulate with 
the females; that the virtue of this copula- 
tion is not exhausted at least until the tenth 
gencration; that all these generations, ex- 
cept the first from the fecundated eggs, are 
produced viviparous; and all the individuals 
are females, except those of the last gene- 
ration, among whom some males make their 
appearance, to lay the foundations of a fresh 
series. But the excrementa) fluid voided by 
these insects is equally extraordinary. The 
honey-dew of planta is nothing more than 
this secretion : it neither falls from the at- 
mosphere, nor issues from the plant itnelf; 
for wherever honey-dew is observable upon 
a leaf, aphides will be found on the under- 
side of the leaf or leaves immediately above 
it, and under no other circumeatance what- 
ever. Among then 1s the aphis roae, found 
in great numbers on the leaves, stalks, and 
buds of roses; and the common green aphie, 
which is called the fy when it infests hop- 
rdens, 

APIVODOS, in medicine, the recrements 
of the ahment which pass off by stool. 

APHO'NTA, m medicine, a deprivation 
of voice, or palsy of the tongue. 

APH’ORISM, a maxim or principle of a 
science; or a sentence which comprehends 
a great deal in afew words. The aphoristic 
method has great advantages, as contain- 
ing much matter in a small compass; sen- 
timents are here almost as numerous an ex- 

ressions; and doctrines may be counted 

y phrases. 

APHRAC'TA, in antiquity, open vessels 
which were used in naval engagements, 

APHRI‘1E, amnieral substance, so called 
from its frothy appearance; milvery chalk. 

APH'THA, m medicin@, the theush; 
amall, round, and superficial ulcers arising 
in the mouth. The principal seat of thia 
disease, is the extremity of excretory ves- 
sels, saliva) glands, &c. 

APHTHAR DOCITES, or APHTHAR.- 
DOCE’TA,, a sect of hercties which branch- 
ed off from the Eutyehians in the #xth cen- 
tury. They denied the passion of our Ra- 
viour, mamtainiug that his hody was im- 
mortal from the moment of his conception, 

APH’YLLOUS, in botany, an epithet ap- 
plied to the stem or leaf of a flower; as 
aphyllua caulia, a leafless stem; aphyllue 


Jloa, a tower having no calyx. 


THOSE INRECTS WHICH FEED ON THR APHIA ARK TRUMED APHIDIVOROUS. 
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LADY-BIBDS FEED ON APHIDES, AXD NRVER DESTROY YEGETABLES; HENCE THEY ARF USEFUL IN OUR GABDENS. 
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CALLED AN APLUSTEER, WAS SOMETIMES SHAPED LIEE A PLUME OF FEATHERS, AND FASTENED ON A SWAN’S NECK. 
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TUE APOCALYPSE WAS WHITTEN NEAR THE CLUSE OF THE FIRST CENTURY, 
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A'PIARY, a place where bees are kept, 
which should be selected with great care. 
It should be sheltered from the wet as well 
as from the extremes of heat and cold; it 
should face the suuth, be defended from 
high winds, and not within the sphere of 
offensive smells, or liable to the attacks of 
any hostile vermin. 

A’PIS, in entomology, a genus of four- 
winged insects, with wings entirely mem- 
branaccous, and their tails furnished with 
a sting; comprehending the bee, hornet, 
wasp, and humble-bce.——In mythology, 
a@pie was the nae of a bull to which divine 
honours were paid by the Egyptians, chiefly 
at Meinphis. 

APLANATIC, in optics, a term applied 
to that kind of refraction which completely 
corrects the aberration of the rays of light, 
and the colour depending thereon, in con- 
tradistinetion to achromatic, in whch there 
is only a partial correction of colour. 

APLUS'TRE, or APLUS'TRIA, in the 
naval architecture of the ancients, an orna- 
ment resembling a sineld fixed in the poop 
of a ship, in which case it differed from the 
Rerostalivni: 

APOUC'ALYPSE, the Greek name of the 
last book of the New Testament, so called 
from its containing revelations conccrning 
several important doctrines of Christianity. 
It is generally attributed to the apostle St. 
John, who wrote it in the tsle of Patmos, 
whither he had been banished by the em- 

cror Domitian ; though there have not 
been wanting those who ascribe it to other 
authors, and even wholly reject it as spu- 
nous. On account of its metaphorical lan- 
guage, the Apocalypse has been explained 
differently by almost every writer who has 
ventured to interpret it; and for the same 
reason it is one of those parts of the Bible 
which has furnished all sorts of sects and 
fanatics with quotations to support their 
ereeds or opimons. But in the metaphorsand 
symbolical expressions with which the Apo- 
calypse abounds, the author seems to have 
had in view the then existing state of the 
church of Christ, and its future pros- 

ects, 

APOC’OPE, in grammar, a figure by 
which the last letter or syllable of a word is 
cut off. 

APOC’RYPHA, in theology, certain books 
of doubttul authority which are not received 
into the canons of holy writ; being either 
spurious, or not acknowledged as of divine 


origgn. e 

APODICTICA, in rhetoric, an epithet 
for arguments which are fitted for proving 
the truth of any pot. 

APODIOX‘IS, in rhetoric, a figure where- 
hy we either pass over a thing slightly, or 
reject it as unworthy of notice. 

APODIXS in rhetoric, an evident de- 
monatration. 

APOD’‘OSIS, in rhetoric, the latter part 
of u complete exordium, or application of a 
simile. 

AP’ODES, the name of one of the orders 
of fishes in the Linnman distribution of 
animals. Their icading character is, that 
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they have no ventral fins. There are twelve 
gencra, among which is the eel tribe. 

APOGEE’, iu astronomy, that point of 
the orbit at which the sun, moon, or any 
planct is most distant from the carth. This 
term, as well as the periger, was most in 
use among the ancients; modern astrono- 
mers, making the sun the centre of the uni- 
verse, mostly use the terms aphelion and 
perikelion. 

AP’OGRAPH, a cop 
some book or writingw 
tograph. 

APOL'IDES, in Roman history, those 
who were banished to some remote part, 
and condemned to hard labour, with the 
loss of citizenship. ‘ 

APOLLINA’RES, LUDI or APOLLI- 
NARIAN GAMES, in Roman antiquity, 
were instituted vu. c. 542. They were cele- 
brated in honour of Apollo, by a decree of 
the senate, in consequence of a prediction 
of the prophet Marcius relative to the battle 
of Canne. 

APOLLINA’/RIANS, in church history, 
asect of heretics, who maintained that 
Jesus Christ had neither a rational human 
soul, or a true body. 

APOL’LO BEL’VIDERE, an ancient mar- 
ble statue of Apollo most exquisitely finish- 
ed. It was foundin the ruins of Antium, in 
the 15th century, and placed in the Belvi- 
dere gallery of the Vatican palace at Rome. 

APOLLO'NIA, in antiquity, an annual 
festival celebrated by the Zgialians in ho- 
nour of Apollo. 

AP’OLOGUE, a poetical fiction, the pur- 
pose of which is the improvement of morals. 
Some writers are of opinion, that this term 
ought to be confined to that species of fable 
in which brute orinanimate things, as 
beasts or flowers, are made to speak ; but 
this distinction, so far from being followed, 
is generally reversed. It 1s, in reality, more 
usual to give the name of apologue where 
human actors only are introduced, 

APOL’‘LYON, a name in Scripture given 
to the devil, or ange! of the bottomless pit. 

APOPH'ASIS, a figure of speech in which 
the orator briefly alludes to, or seems to de- 
cline stating, that which he wishes to insi- 
nuate. 

APOPHLEG’MATISM, a medicine to 
promote the carrying off phlegmatic hu- 
mours. 

APOPHORE'’TA, in antiquity, presents 
made to the guests at feasts, or other en- 
— which they carried away with 
them. 
APOPH’RADES, in medicine, an epithet 
for the day in which a disorder comes to the 
crisia. 

AP’OPHTHEGM, or AP’*OTHEGM, a 
short, sententious, and instructive remark, 
especially if pronounced by a person of dis 
tinguished character. 

APOPH’'YAS, in medicine, the ramifica- 
tion of the veins. 

APONEURO'SIS, in surgery, the exten- 
sion of a nerve or tendon. The same term 
is alao used for the cutting off a nerve, &c. 
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APOPH'YSIS, in anatomy, an excres- 
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THE APOLLINABRIAN GAMES WERE MERELY SCENICAL, WITH EXHIBITIONS OF MUSIC, DANCING, AND PANTOMIMIC TRICKS. 
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APPEARED IN THE 4TH CENTURY, BUT ABE SUPPOSED TO EE SPURIOUS, 
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4 MAN MAY 33 AS BeReGrous AN APOSTATS IN POLITICS, AS IN RELIGION. 
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CALLED “ APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS,” 
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AP OPLEXY, a disorder in which the pa- 
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neral senac, soine- 
thing that iavimble to the eyes, or obvious to 
the understandng.—— ArrakEnNT, among 
mathemati¢ians and astronomers, denotes 


tient 1s suddenly deprived of the excraase of things as they appear to us, in contradis- 





all the senses, and of voluntary motion, 
; While a stroug pulse remains with a deep 
j Tespiration, attended with a stertor, and the 
| Appearance of a protound slecp. It arses 

from w hatcver cause 1s capable of prevent- 

ing, ether totally or in part, the influx of 

the nervous dud to the orgaus of sense, and 

the retlux of the same fluid trom these or- 
{ gans to the common sensory in the brain. 
| Irom the appearance of every — 
| there 1s scarcely room to doubt that com 

plete apopl. xy 18 produced by the pressure 
of blood (whether extravasated or not) 
upon the bran, and itis most usually 
found to accompany persons of a full habit 
of body, who have a short neck and a sys- 
tem disposed to a too copious sanguwit- 
cation. 

ALPOPLIC’TA, in anatomy, the internal 
jugular vein. 

APOS TACY, 18 the quitting any aysten 
of thinking or acting, good or bad. but the 
word 1s generally uned, m a repronchful 
sense, of one who has changed his rchgious 
opinions 

A POSTERIO’RI, mn logic, a mode of rea- 
somng from the ciſtet to the cause 

APOSTAXIS, m medicine, auv deflux- 
ion, but particularly of bluod trom the nase 

APOSTLE, properly mgmites a person 
delegated or sent by anotler upon some 
business, aud hence, by way of eminence, 
denotes one of the twelve diseiples com- 
missioned by Jesus Christ to preach the 


gospel 

APOSTOLIC, or APOSTOL'ICAL, an 
epithet for what pertained tu the er 
their doctrine, &c It is now applied by 
the catholics tothe Romesh church only, as 
the apostolie see, an apostolic brief, Xt 

APOS TROPHE, a figure of specch, by 
wiloch the orstor turns from his subject to 
address a person ether absent or deud, as 
Wf he were present —— ArostTaorua, m 
grainmar, 4 mark of contraction in a word, 
thus, lov'd for loved. 

APOTHE OSIS, deification, or the cere 
mony of placing among the gods, v hich was 
frequent among the ancients It was one 
of the doctrines of Pythagoras, which he 
had borrowed trom the ( haldces, that vir 
tuous pelsons, after ther death, were raised 
into the order ot the gods = And hence the 
ancicnts deified all the miventois of things 
useful to mankind, and who had done any 
important service to the commonwealth 
This houour was also contcrred on several 
of the Roman emperors at their decease 

APOTH’ESIS, in surgery, the placing of 
a fractured limb in the position au which it 
ought to remain. 

APOT OME, in muaic, the difference he- 
tween the greater and the less scnutome, 
being expressed hy the ratio of 124 to 125 

APPA ‘TUS, the component parts of 
machinery , or a set of instruments or uten 
sils necessary for practising any art. , 
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tinction from what they really are thus 
we sav, the apparent diameter, distance, 
inagnitude, place, figure, Kc of bodies —— 
API ARENT conjunction of the planeta, 1s 
when a nght line, supposed to be drawn 
through their centres, passes through the 
eye of the spectator, and not through the 
centre of the earth. And, mm general, the 
apparent conjunction of any objects, 18 
when they appear, or are placed in the same 
right line with the eye ——-APrPraRENT, in 
law, 18 an epithet for an heir, whose night 
of inheritance 1s indefensible, as the heir 
apparent, or immediate heir to the crown, 
in distinction trom the he presumptive 

APPARI’TION, a tern used for an effect 
by which the mind operates on the sena, 
instead of the sense on the mind, or when 
the sense 18 diseased and transmits false 
ideas to the mind, two causes which have 
been the fruitful source of numberless su- 
perstitions and tales among the credulous 
and ignorant Hence the idea of ghosts, 
spectres, and supernatural visions — Ar- 
PARITION, In astronomy, signifies a star or 
other lumimary’s becoming visbir, which 
hefore was hid It stands opporcd to oc- 
cultation. The crcic of appamtion 1s an 
nnaginary line, within which the stars are 
always virible in any given latitude. 

APPARITO’RES, among the Romana, a 
general term to compithend all attendants 
of judges and magistrates appointed to rc- 
ceive and execute their orders ——Arrak - 
itor, In English law, 1s a mesacnger that 
acrves the process of a spiritual court. 

APPEAL’, m Iaw, the removal of a cause 
from an infenor to a supenor court or judge, 
when a person thinks hnasclf aggneved by 
the sentence of the inferior judge Appctals 
he from all the ordimary courts of Justice to 
the House of Lords 

APPEAR ANCE, in perspective, the pro- 
Jection of a hyure or body on the perapee- 
tive plane ——In astrononiy, the same as 
phenomenon, or phasis ——In law, it sig 
nifies a defendant’s hing acomron or spe- 
cial bail, on any process issued out of a 
court of yudicature. 

APPEL’LANT, or APPEL’LOR, in law, 
he who makes or brings an appeal. It was 
formerly much used for one who brought 
an ese ina criminal proascution 

APPEL LATIVE, in grammar, a noun or 
naine applicable toa whole species or kind, 
as, a mun, & horse 

APPELLEF’, in law, he of whom the ap- 
peal or accusation 18 made 

APPLENW’DANT, in law, any thing that 1s 
inheritable, belonging to some more worthy 
inheritance, a8 an advowson, common, or 
court, may be appendant to a manor, land 
to an office, &e 

APPENDIC’ULATE, in botany, appe nd- 
ed at the extremity, as petiolus appendien- 
latus, a petiole that has a small leaf or 
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WAS ANCIENTLY GIUPY TO A PRITATE PERSON, TO OBTAIW PECUYIARY SATISPACTIOW FOR A PERSONAL INJURY. 
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APPATITEKR ARE PASSIONS DIRECTED 10 GENERAL, NOT PAKTICULAR, OBJFCTS 
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APFLICATIO™S” IN SERMONS, IS THAT PART OF THE DISCOLRSE IN WHICH THE DOCTRINE 18 APPLIED TO PRACTICAL USES. 
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s\pplement added at the end ot a work, to 
render 1t more complete. 

APPLICA’TION, in geometry, 18 used 
either for division, for applying one quan- 
tity to another, whose areas, but not hgurca, 
shall be the same, or, for transferring 4 
given hne into a circle, or other figure, so 
that its end shall be m the perimeter of the 
hgure.——Avrnic ation of one science to 
another, is the use made of the principles 
of the one in perfecting the other as in 
the application of algebra and geometry to 
mechanics, of mechanics to geometry, of 
geometry and astronomy to geography, of 
geometry and algebra to natural pluloso- 
phy.——ArriicaTION, m medicine, any 
communication to the body, externally or 
internally, by way of a remedy. 

APPOGIATU’RA, 1n muaic, a small note 
inserted by the practical musician, between 
two others, at some distance , or a note in- 
serted by way of embellishment 

APPOSI TION, in grammar, the placing 
two or more substantives together, without 
any copulative between them, as, Welling- 
ton, the conqueror. 

APPRAIS‘ING, the valuing or settmg a 
price on goods Appraisera are sworn to 
value goods fairly, tor which reason they 
are oftcn termed sworn appraisers 

APPRLHEN SION, in logic, the first or 
most sunple act of the mind, whereby it 
perceives, or 1s conscious of some iden. it 
is More usually called perception. 

APPREN ICE, a young person bound 
hy indentures or articles of agreement to a 
tradesman or artificer, to learn his trade or 
mystery 

APPROACH ES, 1m fortification, the 
works thrown up by the besiegers, in order 
to get nearer a foitress without being ea- 
posed to the cnemy’s cannon 

AVPPROPRIA TION, inecelevastical law, 
the annexing a benehee to the proper and 
perpetual use of a religious house, Tnehape 
ric, college, Ke , in the same wav as aum- 
propriation is the annexing a beuchee to 
the use of a lay person, or corporation , that 
whichis an appropriation in the hands of 
rehgious persons, hang usually callcd an 
imipropriation m the hands of the laity 

APPRO VER, m law, one who, confess 
ing that he has committed a telony, accuses 
one or more ot his aceomphees 

APPROX IMATL, in botany, an epithet 
for a liat, approctmatum folium, a leat that 
stands closcto the «tem 

APPROALIM A TION, ma enc ral sense, 
the gettmes near to an object — In ma 
theinaties, a continual approach to a r100t 
or quantity sought, but not expected to be 
found 

AP PULSE, im astronomy, the appro 
of a planct towards a conjunction with the 
sun or any of the fixed stars 

APPUY, in the manege, the sense of the 
action of the bridle m the horseman’s hand 
Thus a horse has no apput, when he cannot 
sufter the bit to bear even shghtly upon 
the parts of the mouth, or too muck appu:, 
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APVEN DIX, in literature, a treatise or | bit, &c —~—Apruy, in the military art, 18 a 


term tor any particular given point or hody 
upon which troops are tormed, or by wlach 
they are marched in hue or column 

APRIL, the tourth month of the year, 
according to Luropean computation. ‘The 
word 18 derived trom the Latin aprilis, or 
aperw, | open, because in this month the 
leaves and blossums open. 

A PRIO’RI, a mode ot reasoning from the 
cause to the effect, 

AP SIDES, or AP’SES, in astronomy, the 
two points of a planct’s orbit in which it 18 
at its greatest and cast distance from the 
sun; and the line which joins them, 18 
called the line of apides 

AP’TERA, the seventh order of insects, 
without wings or transformation. This in- 
cludes spiders, fleas, bugs, termites, ear- 
wigs, &c., and, also, lobstcrs, crabs, prawus, 
and shrimps. 

A’PUS, in astronomy, a constellation near 
the north pole ——In ornithology, a species 
of hirundo, commoulv known by the name 
of swift, or black marten. 

APYREX’IA, in medicine, the abatement 
of a fever. 


A QUA, n Latin word, much used m che- 


mustry, signitying water. It 18 an insipid, 
ponderous, transparent, colourless, umn- 
flammable, and fluid body, formed by the 
umon of oxygen and hydrogen.——Aaqua 
Pura, pure or common water, 18 distin- 
flushed into Agua plusia, ran water, 
Aqua fontana, spring-water , Aqua pufeana, 
well-water, Aqua flumals, river-watcr, 
Aqua niralia, snow-water, dqua palustris, 
marsh-water, Aqua mariaa, sea watcr, and 
aqua mind ralis, mimeral-water 

AQUAFORTIS, the common name of 
nitrie acid 

AQUA RE GTA, a combination of mtrie 
and munatic acids, so called, because it 
dissolve# gold it will also diasolve tron, 
copper, tin, mercury, regulus of antimony, 
bismuth, and zinc It 1s now generally 
called nitro murtatic acid. 

AQU A VI’, a name tamihaily (though 
most absurdly) apphed to ardent spirits, 
anewering to the eau de we or brandy of 
the French 

AQUATIN'T A, a style of engraving, or 
rather etching, by which an effect is pro- 
duced simular to that of a drawing in Indian 


ink 

AQUARIUS, in astronomy, a constella- 
tion, which makes the Gleventh sign in the 
zodiac. It in said to have been callcd Aqua- 
rius, or the water bearer, because when it 
appears in the honzon, the weather usually 
proves rainy The stars in this constella- 
tion, mn Ptolemy's catalogue, are 445, m 
Tycho’s, 41, im Hevelus’s, 47, m Flam- 
stecd’s, 1 

AQUAT 1C, m natural history, an appel- 
Jation given to such things as live or grow 
m the water thus we say, aquatic ani- 
mals, aquatic plants, &e 

AQUEDUCT, a conduit of water, 18 a 
construction of stone or tamber, built on 
uneven ground, to preserve the level of 


when he throws himself too much upon the j water, aud convey it, by a canal, from one 
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ATPRERAFNAION, IN LAW, IS THE ACT OF TAKING OR ARRESTING A FELOV 
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SOME AQUEDUCTS HAVE EBEEW FORMED WITH THREE CONDU'TS ON THE SAMR LIVE, ELEVATED ONE ABOVE ANOTHER. 
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“aQuas MARINA” 18 A NAME WHICH JEWELLERS GIVE TO THE BERYL, ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SEA-GREEN COLOUR. 
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lace to another There are aqueducts un- 

er ground, and others raised above it sup- 
ported by arches The Romans were very 
Magniheent in ther aqueducts In the 
time of the — Nerva there were nine, 
which emptied themselves through 13,504 
pipes of an inch diameter. That construct- 
ed by Lowe XLV. tor carrying the Bucq to 
Versailles, in 7000 fathoms long, with 2560 
fathome of elevation, and contains 212 ar- 
cades The three chiet aqueducts now m 
being, are those of the Aqua Virginea, Aqua 
Felice, and Aqua Paulina ——Aqunotct, 
in anatomy, a term applied by anatomists 
to certain canals, on account of thur form 
or usc 

AQ UILA, mm astronomy, a constellation 
of the northern hemisphere The kacle 
(dqutla) was reckoned by the ancients not 
only the king of the birds, but the numuuter 
ot Jupiter, who 1s said to have earried Ga | 
nymede up into heaycn in the form of an 
eacle. lt was also choscn an the symbol of 
empire, first bv the Persians, and after- 
wards by the Romans, in consequence of 
which the eagle 1s represented on coms in 
avanety of forms But the most frequent 
representation of the ea, le was that of the 
Aquila legionana, (which the Romans chose 
as ther ensign) an eagle, with expanded 
wings, and made either of gold or silver 

AQ UIL.E, in anatomy, the veins which 
pass through the — into the head 

AQUILA RIA, in botany, eagle-wood, a 
large trec , class, derandiiat, order, mono | 
gyncas This tree isa native of the moun 
tans of Cochin China and Malacca The 
wood has been tong used asa perfume, and 
was formerly au arucle of the inatcria me- 
dica, undcr the name of agaliochum, and 
hænum alocs 

AQUILL GIA, Cort warvr, a plant so 
enlled from aguila, an ergie, becausc of tl e 
reemblaner its nectaries are supposed to ! 
bear to the cagle’s claws 

AQ UILO, the north west wind, so call- 
ed from its rajndity and vehemence re- 
sembling the fight of an cagle 

AR ABLSQUE, or MORESQUE, a style | 
of ornament in painting and sculpture, so 
called from the Arabians and Moors, who 
rejected the representation of animals, 

ARABIC FIGURES, the numeral cha 
racters now used in our arithmetic, which 
vere borrowed from the Arahans, and im 
troduced into England about the eleventh 
century 

ARABIC, or GUW ARABIC, a tranrpa. | 
rent gum which exudes from the Egyptian ; 


acacia | 
ABAB’ICUS LA‘PIS, 1n mineralogy, a 
stone hike ivory blemished with spots 
ARABO-TEDES CO, a style of architec- 
ture, in which the Moorish and Gothic are 
combined, 

ARACHNOIDES, m zoology, a name 
ven to those echint marint, or sea-hedyge- 
hogs, which are of a circular form, but va- 
nously indented at the edges ——Aracn- | 
NoOIDES, in snatomy, an appellation given to 
neveral different membranes, as the tume 
of the cryatalane humour of the eye, the 











THE WORD AQUILINE DENOTES, ANY THING RESGEMULING THE BRAK OF AN EAGLE. 
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external lamina of the pia mater, and one 
of the coverings of the spmal marrow. 

AR’ACK, AR’ RAC, or RACK, a spintuous 
liquor imported trom the East Indies, used 
in peso punch, Jt 1s procured by diatil- 
lation from a vegetable juice called toddy, 
which flows bv incisions out of the cocoa- 
nut tree. But the word arack appears to 
be an Indian name for strong hquor of any 
hind, whether distilled from the juice of 
the cocoa-nut, or from sugar, mee, Xc. 

ARA'NEA, m entomology, the Sriper, 
a genus of iusects belonging to the order 
aptera, or insects without wings. Spiders 
have hve tubercles or papilla at the extre- 
mitv ot the belly, whose apertures they can 
enlarge or coutract at pleasure, and it 1s 
through these they spin a gl substance, 
ot which their belhes are full They fix the 
end ot their threads by applying these pa 

ulln to any substance, and the thread 
engthens im proportion as the spider re- 
cedes froin it. The whole workmanship of 
a apider’s web 3s most cunmous, but the 
darting out of long threads, which has been 
observed by naturalists, and by means of 
which some spiders can convey themselves 
to great distances, deserves particular no- 
tice Dr Lister remarks, that while he was 
attending closcly to a spider weaving a net, 
he observed it suddenly todemst, and turn- 
ing its tul to the wind, at darted out a 
thread with the violence and stream we sec 
water spout out of ajet thise thread, taken 
up by the wind, was mmediately carried to 
some tathoins long, still issuing out of the 
belly of the insect Bv and by the spider 
leaped ito the air, and the thread mouyted 
her up swittly He made a similar obser 
vation on near thirty different spemes of 
spiders, and found the ar hiled with young 
andold, salmg on their thrcads, and doubt- 
less sei7img gnats and other insects in their 
pase«age, there bemg often manifest signs of 
Blaughter, legs and wings of thes, Me on 
these threads, as well ax in their webs be- 
low It 1s scarcely credsble to what height 
thev will mount, but in tar calm weather 
durinp autumn, 1f a person wall fix his eve 
some time on ans part of the heavens, he 
may perccive the white webs, at a vast dis- 
tance, serv distinctly appearmg from the 
azure shy Leuwenhoek has computed that 
100 of the single threads of a full grown 
apider arc not equal to the diameter of the 
hair of his beard, and consequently, if the 
thrends and hair be both round, ten thou- 
sand such thrends are not bifger then Puch 
ahar He caleulates farther, that when 
young spiders firat begin to spn, 100 of 
them are not larger than one of a full 
growth, allowing which, 4,000,000 of a young 
spider's threads are not ro big as the mngle 
hair of a man’s beard! Our — will not 
permit us to partieularize the different spe- 
cies, but there in one which deserves to he 
mentioned for its size and strength, called 
Arnanva Antcunanta, or Bird-catching 
Spider, a gigantic species, not uncommon 
in the Last Indes, where it is of sufficient 
give to neize on small birds, which it de- 
stroys by wounding with ats fangs. 
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P ARBOLESCENT STEMS; DECAUSE, THOUGH AT FIRST HERBACEOUS, THEY BECOME WOODY. 


CERTAIN PLANTS ARE big a TO HAVE TREE-LIEE AN 
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ARZOM’ETER, an instrument where- 
with to measure the density or gravity of 
fluids. The armometer, or watcr poisc, is 
usually made of glass; consisting of a 
round hollow ball, which terminates in a 
long slender neck, hermetically scaled at 
top: there being at first as much quick- 
silver put into it as will serve to balance, or 
keep it swimming in anerect position. The 
stem, or neck, ia divided into degrees or 

arts, which are numbered, to show, by the 

epth of its descent into any hquor, the 
Lighitaens or density of it: for that fluid is 
heaviest in which it sinks least, and lightest 
in which it sinks deepest. 

ARBITER, in civil law, a judge ap- 
pointed by the mayistrate, or chosen by the 
parties to decide any point of difference. 
An arbiter must judge according to usages 
ot the law, but the arbitrator is permitted 
to use his own discretion, and accommo- 
date the difference im the mauner that ap- 
pears to him inost just and equitable. 

ARBITRA’TION, or ARBIT’'REMENT, 
a power given by two or more contending 
partics to some person or persons to deter- 
imine the dispute between them. 

ARBOR, in mechanics, the principal 
part of a machine which serves to sustain 
the rest: also the aais or spindle on which 
a machine turns. 

AR’BOR DIAN’E, or Silver Tree, is the 
result of an ol in chemistry, by 
which the branches and fizure of a tree are 
represented by an amalgam of silver and 
mercury, which appear to vegetate in avery 
beautiful manner. The experiment 1s thus 
performed. Take one part of silver, and 
with it saturate a certain portion of mtrous 
acid: this is to be diluted with 20 parts of 
clean water, and poured upon two parts of 
mercury. After a short time a crystalliza- 
tion will take — in the shape of a tree, 
with its branches, &e. 

AR’BOR SCLEN’TIA, a general distri- 
bution or scheme of science, or knowledge. 

A/R.EOSTYLE, in architecture, a sort of 

intercolummmation, in which the columns 
| are at a distance from each other. 
{ ARBORES'CENT, a term apphed to all 
‘such things as resemble trees; thus we 
‘rend of arborescent shrubs, arborescent 
animals, &c of which last kind is that great 
natural cunosity the star-fish. 

AR’ BORIST, a person skilled in that part 
of batany which treats of trees. 

ARBOR VITA, an evergreen shrub. 

AQBIW TUS, the straw berry-tree; a heau- 
tiful shrub, bearing a red roundish berry. 

ARC, any part of a curve hne, as of a cir- 
ele, ellipse, &ec. 

ARC, or ARCH DIURNAL, in astrono- 
my, that part of a circle described by a hea- 
venly body, between its riaing and setting. 
The nocturnal arch is that which is de- 
cribed between its setting and maing. 

ARCA‘'NUM, among physicians, any re- 
medy, the preparation of which is mdus- 
triounly concealed, in order to enhance its 
value. 

ARCH, a concave building with a mold 
bent in form ofa curve, erccted to support 
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some structure. Arches are either circular, 
elliptical or straight, as they are improperly 
called by workmen. Elliptical pa con- 
sist of a semi-ellipsis, and have commonly 
a key-stone and imposts; they are usually 
described by workmen on three centres. 
Straight arches are those used over doors 
and windows, and having plain straight 
edges, both upper and under, which are pa- 
rullel, but both the ends and joints point 
towards a centre. The term arch ia pecu- 
larly used for the spate between the two 
piers of a bridge, for the passage of water, 
vessels, &e. Triumpuar Arcn, a stately 
gate of a semicircular form, adorned with 
sculpture, inscriptions, &c. erected in ho- 
nour of those who had deserved a triumph. 
—Anrcu, an a syllable prefixed to another 
word, denotes the highest degree of its 
kind, whether guod or bad; a8 archangel, 
archduke, archbishop, archfiend, &&. Many 
of the highest offices in different empires 
have this syllable prefixed to them. 

AR'CHAISM, any antiquated word or 
phrase. The use of archaisms, though 
generally objectionable, occasionally add 
to the beauty and force of a sentence. 

ARCHBISW'UP, a metropolitan prelate, 
having several suffragan bishops under him. 
In England there are two archbishops—the 
archbishop of Canterbury, who is primate 
of all England ; and the archbishop of York, 
who is only styled primate of England. The 
first establishment of archbishops in Eng- 
land, according to Bede, was in the tune of 
Lucius, said to be the first Christian king 
in Britain ; but the firat archbishop of Can- 
terbury was Austin, appointed a.p. 598, by 
Ethelbert, when he was converted. An 
archbishop consecrates the inferior dioces- 
ans, as those ordain priests and deacons, 
and when invested with his dgnity, he is 
said to be enthroned ; a term which proba- 
bly omginated with that pemod of English 
history, m which the archbishop of Canter- 
bury had some of the privileges of absolute 
royalty. 

ARCHDEA’CON, an ecclesiastical 
officer, next in rank helow a bishop, 
Every diocese has one, and the generahty 
more. They are usually appointed by their 
diocesrans; but their puthanity in inde- 
pendeat. They vint the clergy, and have 
courts for the punsbment of offenders by 
spiritual censures, and for hearing all other 
causes that fall withm ecclesiastical cogni- 
zance, 

ARCIVERY, the art of shooting with 
the bow and arrow. Since the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder, the arrow haa ceased to 
be employed as an offensive weapon: but 
in former times it was reckoned of the ut- 
most nnportance to the nulitary strength 
of this kingdom. The practice of archery 
was followed both as a recreation and a 
service, and Edward III. prolubited all 
useless gnincs that interfered with tho 
practice of it on hohdays and other inter- 
vals of lesure. Hy an act of Edward IV. 
every man was to have a bow of his own 
height, to be made of yew, hazel, or ash, 
&¢.; and mounds of earth were to be made 
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mm every township, for the use of the inhabi- 
tants. Indeed, it appears from the use made 
of the bow by the English at the battles of 
Creasy, Agincourt, and Poictiers, that their 
claim to be considered the best of modern 
| archers can scarcely be disputed. It we 
Jook to archery as a pastime, or a healthtul 
exercise, it has the sanction of Galen, as 
being sufficiently active, and not too violent , 
and if we consider that, m addition to its 
giving & salutary and moderate exertion to 
the muscles, 1t 1s catremcly interesting 
to the mund when attended with compe 
tition, we cannot but be pleased to sc¢ thatit 
has become as fashionable as it 18 healthful. 
ARCH ES, or Court or Ancursa, the 
supreme court belonging to the arc hbishop 
of Canterbury, to which appeals he trom 
all the infenor courts within his province 
AR CHET PE, the frst inode] of a work, 
which 18 coped after to make another 
lkeit. Among minters at 18 used for the 
standard woicht by which the others are 
adjusted 





The archetypal world, among 
Platonmists, means the world as it existed 
in the idea of God, beture the visible crea- 


thon 
ARCHIL, a violet red paste used in 
dyeing, prcpared, by the aid of munate of 
ammonta, trom the lichen roccllus 
ARCHITILECT, one who is skilled in 
architecture The architect forms plans 
and deaigne for edifices, conducts the work, 
and directs the artincers employed in it 
ARN'CHITLCTTU RE, the art of inventing 
and drawing deagne tor buildings, or the 
smence which teaches the — of con 
atructing any edifice for use or ornament 
Tt 1s divided into eri, military, and natal, 
according as the erections are for evil, 
military, or naval purposes, and for the 
| snake of convenience, other divisions are 
sometimes introduced. Areliutectur’ ap- 
pears to have becn among the earlicst in- 
ventions and its works have been coin. 
monly regulated by sume principle of here- 
ditarv imitation hatever rudc structure 
the climate and materials of any country 
have obliged ite early mhabitants to adopt 
for their temporarv sh¢ Iter, the same stiuc 
ture, With all its pronnnent features, has 
been afterwards in some measure kept up 
by their refined and opulent posterity To 
| Greece we are indebted tor the three prin 
erpal orders of architccture, the Dorie, 
the fone, and the Corinthian, Rome added 
two others, both formed out of the former, 
the Tuscan and the Composte, Each of 
there has a particular expresmon, so that 
a building, or different parts of a budding, 
may be rude, solid, neat, delicate, or gay, 
accordingly as the Tuscan, the Done, the 
| Iome, the Cornthian, or the Composite 
| arcemployed. The columns of these se- 
veral orders are easily distinguishable to 
connnon observers, hy reason of the orna- 
ments that are peculiar to their capitals, 
but the scientitic difference consists in their 
proportions. The Tuscan order 1s charac- 
terized by 1te amphicity and strength. It 
1a devoid of all ornament. The Dorie 16 
enlivened with ornaments im the fnze and 
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ARCHES-COLRT WAS ANCIENTLY HELD IN BST. MARY LE BOW CHURCH, BUT NOW, LIKE THE OTHER SPIRITUAL COL BTS, A? DOCTOR’S COMMONS. 
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capita]. The Ionic is ornamented with the 
volute scroll, or spiral horn its ornaments 
are in a oe i of composition between the 
plainness of the Donc, and the mchness of 
the Cormthian. The Corinthian order 18 
known by its capital being adorned with 
two sorts of leaves, between thise mse 
little stalks, of which the volutes that sup- 
port the lughest part of the capital, are 
tormed The Composite 1s nearly the same 
as the Connthian, with an addition of the 
Tonic volute. In their private buildmgs 
the Roman architects followed the Grecks; 
but in their public edifices they far sur- 
| passed them in grandcur During the 
dark ages which followed the destruction 
of the Roman empire, the classic architec- 
ture of Greece and Rome was lost might 
of, but was agam revived by the Itahans 
at the time of the restoration of lettcra 
The Gothic atyle waa so called because it 
was first used by the Vinigoths, but at first 
it was vastly infe nor to that winch we now 
call Gothie, and which exvhibits grandeur 
and splendour, with the most accurate exe- 
cution The Saron and Norman stylea were 
so called hecanse they were respectively 
used by the Saxons betore the Conqueat, 
and by the Normans after, in the buldug 
at churches) The Saxon style was distin- 
guished by the semicircular arch, which 
they seem to have taken partly from the 
Romans, and partly from their ancestors 
on the continent) The Norman was dis- 
tinguished by the followimg particulars 
the walle were very thick, generally without 
buttresses, the arches, botn within and 
without, semcircular, and supported by 
very plain and solid columns These two 
styles contmued to be the prevailing modes 
of building in England until the reign of 
Henry If, when a new mode was intro- 
duced, Which was called modern Gothic 
Whether this was purcly a deviation from 
the other two modes, or whether it was de- 
rived trom any foreign source, 13 not known. 
It in, however, — to be of Saracenic 
extraction, and to have been introduced by 
the crusaders The atyle is distinguished 
by its numerous buttreascs, lofty spires 
and pinnaciey, large and ramified windows, 
with a profusion of ornaments throughout. 
| In the hfteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
taste for Greck and Roman architecture 
resived, and hrought the five orders again 
into use, although for sacred edifices the 
| Raxon and Gothic stylcs styl maimtain the 
pre-c minence 
AR CHILRAVE, in architecture, that 
part of a cotumn, or order of columns, 
which hes immediately upon the capital, 
being the lowest member of the entabla- 
ture Over a clamuey, this member is 
calkcd the mantle prece, and over doors or 
windows, the hyperthyron. 
AR‘CHIVAULT, 1m architecture, the 
mner contour of an arch, or a frame set off 
with mouldings, running over the faces of 
the arch stones, and bearing upon the im- 
etx 
ARCHIVES, ancient records, or char- 
ters which contain titles, pretensions, pri- 









THE WORD “ARCHITECTONICS” 18 SOMETIMES USED FOR THE SCIENCE OF ARCHITECTLRE, BUT IT SOUNDS PEDANTIC, AND 18 UNNECESSARY. 
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IN TUR ARCTIC REGIONS THE COMING OF SPRING IS WONDERFULLY BAFID; IN A PEW DAYS THE FOLIAGE APPEARS, FLOWERS BLOOM, AND INSECTS SWARM. 
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vileges, and prerogatives of a community, 
family, city, or kingdom. ; 

ARCHON, the chief magistrate of the 
city and commonwealth of Athens. 

ARC’TIC, Northern; lying under the 
arctos, or hear. In astronomy, the arctic 
or north pole, is that which is raised above 
our horizon, and 18 nearly pointed out by 
the last star in the ta) of Ursa minor. 
The arctic circle is a lesser circle of the 
sphere parallel to the equator, and distant 
23° 2¥’ from the north pole. This and the 
aataretic are often called polar circles, and 
may be conceived to be described by the 
motion of the poles of the ccliptic round 
those of the equator. 

ARC’TOS, or ARC’TUS, in astronomy, 
the Greck name for the Ursa major and 
minor, or the great and little Bear. 

ARCTU’RA, in medicine, iutlammation 
of the finger or toe, from the curvature of 
the nail. 

ARCTU’RUS, a fixed star of the first 
magnitude, in the constellation of Arcto- 
phylax or Bodtes. 

ARC UA‘TION, in horticulture, the rais- 
ing of trees by layers.——ARCUATION, in 
surgery, a distortion or incurvation of the 
ones. 

ARCUBALIS'TA, a cross-bow; a term 
which has been contracted both into Ba- 
lista and Arbalist. 

ARDAS'SINES, a very fine sort of Per- 
sian milk; the finest used in the looms of 
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ARDE’SIA, in mineralogy, a genus of 

argilluceous carths, consisting of alumina, 

Bilica, Ke. 

AREA, the site or space of ground on 
which any building is erected; but more 

ponerely anpere to the open space at the 

; bottom of a house,——ArerA, in geometry, 
the superficial contents of any figure, as a 
triangle, quadrangle, &c.——Agxa, 1 mi- 

, neralogy, the mass dug from the mines, or 

' the place where it is dug. 

| ARE’CA, an Indian nut, the fruit of a 
kind of palmn-tree, which the natives chew, 
and roll up in a betel Jeaf to help digestion. 


WEF 


ARE‘NA, 1n Roman antiquity, that part | 


of the amphitheatre where the gladiators 
; fought: so called from its being always 
strewed with sand, to conceal from the 
view of the people, the blood spilt m the 
combat.——An ENA, in mineralogy, a genus 
of earths of the siliceous order. 
b A‘REOLA, the coloured circle surround- 
, ing the nipple @f the breast. 
{ ARENATIO, a kond of dry bath, wherein 
| the patient sat with his bare fect on hot 


sand, 
| AREOP’AGUS, a sovercign tribunal at 
| Athens, famous for the justice and impar- 
| trality of its decrees. It was in the town, 
/ ona rock or hill opposite te the citadel. 
| There are some remains of the arcopagus 
| still existing in the middle of the temple of 
| Theseus, which was heretofore in the middle 
of the city, but is now without the walls. 
AR’GAL, or AWGOL, crude tartar, in the 
state in which it is 
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AR’'GENT, in heraldry, the white colour 
in the coats of arms of baronets, knights, 
and gentlemen. 

AR'GENTINE, in mineralogy, a sub- 
species of carbonate of lime, of a shining 
pearly lustre. 

AWGIL, in mineralogy, white clay; an 
unctuous kind of earth, of wlich earthen- 
ware is made. 

ARGILLA‘CEOUS EARTH, the carth 
of clay, called in chemistry alumina, be- 
cause it is obtained if greatest punty 
from alum. Argillaceous earths are the 
basis of earthenware. 

ARGO NA‘VIS, in astronomy, a con- 
stellation, called after the ship of Jason 
and his companions. 

AR’GONAUTS, in Grecian antiquity, a 
company of illustrious Greeks} who cm- 
barked along with Jason in the ship Argo, 
on an expedition to Colchis with a design 
to obtain the golden fleece. Some writers 
imagine, and foremost among them is Sir 
Isnac Newton, that this expedition was 
really an embassy sent by the Greeks, dar- 
ing the intestine divisions of Egypt, m the 
reagn of Amenophix, to persurde the na- 
tions upon the coasts of the Euxine and 
Mediterranean seas to take that opportu- 
nity of shaking off the yoke of Egypt, which 
Sesostris had laid upon them: and that 
fetching the golden fleece was only a pre- 
tence to cover their true design. 

ARGUMENT, in rhetoric and logic, anin- 
ference drawn from premises, the truth of 
which is indisputable, or at Teast highly pro- 
bable. In reasoning, Mr. Locke observes that 
men ordinarily use four sorts of arguments, 
The first 18 to allege the opmions of men, 
whose parts and learning, eminency, power, 
| or soine other cause, has gained d name, 
| and settled their reputation in the common 
| esteem, with some kind of authority; this 

may be called argumentum ad verecundiam, 

Secondly, another way 1s to require the ad- 

versanies to admit what they allege as a 
proof, or to assign a better; this he calls 
argumentum ad ignorantiam. A third way 
) is, to press a man with consequences, 
drawn from his own prneiples or conces- 

Sions; this 1s known Y. the name of argu- 
; mentum ad hominem. Fourthly, the using 

proofs drawn from any of the foundations 
| of knowledge or probability; this he calls 

argumentum ad judiciuum; and observes, 
that it is the only one of all the four, that 
brings true instruction with it, and ad- 
vances us in our way to knowledge.—— 
Axroumunt, in literature, denotes also the 
abridgment, or heads of a book, history, 
chapter, &c.——ARreUMENT, in astronomy, 
| any quantity or equation on which depends 
another quantity relating to the motion of 
the plancts; or it may be defined, an are 
whereby another are is to be sought, bear- 
ing a certain proportion to the firet are.— 
| Ex.: Argument af Inclination, an arch of a 
1 planet’s orbit intercepted between the as 
cending node, and the place of the planet 
from the sun, numbered according to the 
succession of the signs. 
ARGUMENTA‘TION, in logic, an ope- 
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ration of the intellect, by which any pro- 
position 1s proved by the help of other pro- 
positions. 

ARGYROPE€T'IA, in alchemy, the art of 
making silver out of inferior metals, by the 
aid of the philosopher’s stone. 

A’RIANS, the followers of Arius, a bishop 
of Alexandria, about a.p. 318, who denied 
the three persons in the Holy Trinity to be 
of the same essence, and affirmed Christ to 
be a creature; that he was infenor to the 
Father as to his deity; that he was neither 
co-eternal, nor co-equal with hun; and 
that the Holy Ghost was not God, but a 
creature of the Son. 

A RIES, in astronomy, a constellation of 
fixed stars, drawn on the globe m the 
figure of a ram. It 18 the nrst of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, from winch a twelfth 
part ot the echptic takes its denomination, 
and consists of sixty-six stars. Itis usually 
called the vernal sgn ——Anres was also 
the original name tor the battering rain ot 
the ancients. ‘ 

ARIO &8O, sn musical composition, the 
Ttahan word tor the time of a common arr. 

ARIS‘TA, in botany, a long needle hke 
beard, which stands out from the hush of 
a grain of corn, urass, &c. 

ARISTOC RACY, an hereditary govern- 
ment, composed of the bobjes, or superior 
ciuzens ot a country: such was the govern- 
ment of Venice. Anmstocracy 1s also often 
used tor the bobilitv of a country, under a 
monarchy, or any torm of government. 

ARISTOLO CHLA, m botany, Bu thuort - 
a genus of the hexandria ordcr, and gy- 
nandria class of plants. The species are 
all ether shrubs or perenmals. 

ARTSTOTE LIAN, something relating 
to Anstotle. thus we read of the Aristote- 
han philosophy, school, &. The Ansto- 
telians were also demgnated Peripatetics, 
and their philosophy lung prevailed in the 
schools, all at gave place to the New toman. 

ARIEFH’METIC, the art or scence of 
numbering, or computing by certain rules, 
of which the four frst and sunplest are 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, Vulgar Arithmetic is the com- 
putation of numbers im the ordinary con- 
cerns of fe. Integral Anthmetic treats of 
whole numbers; Fractional Anthinetic, of 
fractional numbers; Decunal Arithnictic, 
of decimal numbers. The method of nota- 
tion that we now use is sald to be taken 
from the Arabians, and the characters by 
which all the operations of euinion arith- 
metic are performed ere thexe, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6,7, 8, 9,0. The firat nme are called mg- 
nihcaut figures, which when placed singly 
denote the simple numbers sulyoined to the 
characters; but when several sguiticant 
numbers are placed together, the firat or 
night hand igure only 1s tobe taken tor its 
ample value: the second mguifies so many 
tens, the third so many hundreds, and so 
on. Although this notation consists of 
only nine digits, with the cipher 0), yet, by 
giving a local power to these figures, naincly, 
that of units, tens, hundreds, thousands, 
&c, they may be made to express numbers 
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to an indefinite extent. The Greeks made 
use of the letters of their alphabet to ro- 

resent their numbers, The Romans fol- 
owed the same method, and besides cha- 
ractcrs for each rank of classes, they mtro- 
duced others tor five, fitty, five hundred, &e. ; 
as, I, for One; V, Five; X, Ten; L, Fitty; 
C, One Hundred; D, Five Hundred; and 
M, a Thousand. Now it 1s evident that 
with these seven letters any number may 
be rc presented, by repetition and combina- 
tion, thus XXX stand for three tens or 
tlurty: CCX for two hundred and ten, and 
so on, The general rule with regaid to 
the addition and subtiaction of these let 
ters 18 this: whena uumeral letter is placed 
after, or ov the right hand of one of greater 
value, their values are to be added, thua AVI 
stand fur sixteen, and MDCCCXAAIX 
for the date of the year 1339. But when a 
numeral letter 18 placed before, or on the 
left hand of one of greater valuc, the 
value ot the less is taken trom that of the 
greater, thus IV stand for tive less one, 
or four, LX or ten less one, or nine; AC 
one hundred less ten, or ninety, &e. 

ARK, the floating vessel sn wlich Noah 
and his family were saved from the flood. 
it was S50U teet loug, 90 broad, and 50 high. 

ARK OF THE COVENANT, the chest 
in which the stone tables of the ten com- 
mandinents, written by the divine hand, 
were lad up = The hd of the ark was called 
the mercy-seat, before which the high-pnest 
appeared once every year on the great day 
of expiation, and the Jews, wherever they 
worshipped, turned their faces towards the 
place where the ark stood. 

ARMA DA, a Spanish term, sigmfying a 
fleet of men-of-war. The armada to which 
the Spaniards, in confidence of success, 
gave the name of mrneidle, consisting of 
130 large ships, furnished with an immense 
quantity of military atores and a large army, 
was intended to destroy the hberties of this 
country during the reign of the ilustrious 
Elizabeth, but it was scattered hy the ele- 
ments and alinost annihilated by the kng- 
lish flect, on the 30th July, 1698. On which 
occasion a medal was struck with the motto, 
“ Afllavit Deus, et dissipantur,” in grateful 
memory of the interposition of Heaven in 
our tavour. 

ARMADIL’LA, called also Guanva Cos- 
148, a squadron of men-of-war formerly 
maintained on the coasts of Spanish Ame- 
rica, to prevent foreigners trom trading with 
the colomsts and natives. e ‘ 

ARMADIL LO, 1n natural history, a qua- 
druped, a native of Braml and the West 
Indies, with the snout of a pig, the tail of a 
hazard, and the fect of a hedgehog He as 
armed with a cout of nnpenctrable scales, 
under which he retires hke a tortoise. 

ARMA/‘BIUM, in antiquity, @ storchouse 
for all sorta of arms or utensils. 

ARMATU‘RA, in antiquity, the nulitar 
exercise in use among the Romana, whic 
consisted eather in throwing the spear or 
javelin, shooting with the bow, &c. 

ARME’/NIANS, a sect or division amongst 
the eastern Christians; thus called fiom 
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Armenia, the country anciently inhabited 
by them, there were two kinds of Arme 
nians, one which adhered to the catholic 
church, and another which rejected eps 
copacy Lhey are generally accused ot being 
monophymtes, only allowing of one nature 
in Jesus Chniat 

ARML NIAN SIONE, an opaquc sort of 
stone, of a greetush blue colour, bke the 
lapis lazuli It 1s used as a purgative 

ARMENIAN BOLE, a native bole or 
earth brought fiom Armenia, commonly 
called bole armomac It 18 used as an ab 
sorbent and astringent 

ARMIGLR, an taquire, or armour 
bearer A title of digmity to such os bear 
anns, of which there are two kinds, 4 rn 
gere by courtesy, as sousof noblemen eldest 
sons of knights, &c , and d>migers by crea 
tron, such as the king’s servants, &c 

ARMIL LA Memsro sa, m anatomy, 18 
that circular hgament winch ecmpre hends 
all the tendons of the whole hand as it were 
a circle ——~ARMItLA, In antiquity, a brace 
let or ornament tor the wrist, presented as 
a badge of distinction to soldicts 

ARMITITARY SPHERL, mm astronomy 
an artificial sphere composed of a numbcr 
of circles put ——— in thor natural or 
der to assist the nnagination m conceiving 
of the motions of the celestial bodies [11s 
aphere revolves on 1t8 axis with a silvered 
honzen which 1s dividcd imto degrees and 
moveable ¢vcry way upon a brass suppt rter 
lhe other parts are the equinoctial, zodiac 
meridian tropic and polar circles ——Au 
MIITARY ['RIGONOMETFR, un 1nstrument 
Con uting of five semi circles divided and 
graduated so as to solve many problems in 
astronomv 

ARMIN IANS, followers of Armmus a 
sect of Christians which arouse in Hollaud 
about the begining of the 17th ecntury 
and separated themselves fiom the Calvin 
wts Shey considcr the doctime of the 
Irinity as unessential to salvation and the 
worship of the Holy Spirt as unordancd 
by any preeept of the semptures ‘Ther 
grent principle 1s that all sects of Chris 
tinns ought to be toluiated 

AR MOUR, a namc tor all such habih 
ments as serve to defend the body from 
wounds espi ciallyg! darts a sword a lance 
&- A compk te Mot of armour anc atly 
consisted of a casque or helm, a wi rect 
Cculrass, gaunticts tasses, brassets cuishes 
and covers for the legs, to which the #) ure 
wow fastenca ‘This they called armuur 
cup apie, and was worn by cavaheis and 
men at arms ‘he ifantry had only part 
of it, viz. a pot or head jnece, a cunrass and 
tasacs, but all of them made hght Lastly, 
the horses themecives had thew armour 
wherewith to cover the head and neck Ot 
all this furniture of war, scarcely any thing 
1s now retained except the cuirass 

ARMOUR BEARER the pcraon who was 
formerly employed to carry the armour of 
another 

ARMS, m military phraseology, all kinds 
of weapons, whether used tor offencc or de 
tence ——Anxma, ima legal sense, extcnd to 
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any thing that a person wears for his own 
defence, or take s into his hand, and uses, 1p 
anger, to strike or throw at ar otl er —— 
Anms dunote also the natural weapons of 
beasts, as claws tecth, bcak, &c 

ARMS, ( oats or, family insigma or dis 
tinctions, which had their tise from the 
painting of the sluelds uscd in war before 
the invention ot gunpowder 

AR M\, in a gcncral sense 18 takcn for 
the whole armed force raised ior the defence 
of the country by laid In a hinted sense, 
it denotes a large body of soldiers consist 
ing of horse and toot, completely armcd, 
and provided with artillcrv, ammunition 
rovisions &c undgera commander in chi, 

aving heutenant generals major gen rals, 
brigadicrs, and other ofhigra under him 
Ap army 18 gcucrally divided into a certam 
munbcer of corps, cach consisting of bri 
gades, regiments, battalons and squadrons 
when in the ficid, 1t 18 formed into lines, 
the tirst line is called the vanguard, the 
second the maim body, the third the rear 
guard o1 body of reserve The nuddle of 
each line 1s occupied by the foot, the ca 
valry forms the mht and Icit mine of cach 
linc, and sometimes squadrons of horse are 
laced aim the mtervals betwren the batta 
1028 The materrel of an army, as the 
Fiecnchtermit, conmats of the horses stores, 
provisions and evcry thing neccessary for 
SCIVKt Armies are moreover distinewshid 
according to thei servicc, mto blocl adu y 
— army of obse:tatian, army of ieserte, 
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AR NAROS, an aromatic drug somc times 
employed as a substitute tor cimmamon 

A ROBF in commerce, a Portuguese 
measure for sugar equal to 25 bushels 

ARO MA theodoriterous princple pecu 
har to y lants and flowers 

AROMATIC, an appellation given to 
such plants and other be dics as yiclu a brisk 
fragrant smcll and a warm spicy taste as 
cloves, cardamom steeds cmnamon, nut l 
megs, &e Ihcur yecuhar qualities reande 
in a volatile oil, usually calicd enscntid «1 
and a giosser rcsinous substance capable 
of beim, extracted by spirit of wine re 
matics connGelcd a8 TAcdicinds, Warm the 
stomach, and hy degrecs the whok habit 
raise the pulse and gwchcn the circula 
tion hence im cold languid cases, they mn 
cieast strength, and promote the natural 
sccle tions 

A ROPH, a tcrm employed by the ancient | 
alche musts tor a distillation of sadhon and 
other chenuecal dowcrs 

ARPLG GIO im inune, 1s a term amply 
sng that the toncs should be soumided dia 
tinctly, asthevare heard on the harp — An | 
PFGGIO ACCOMEANIMNINT Consists chictly 
of the notes of the scveral churds takin im ; 
returning successions 

ARFLN1I, a Ereuch measure of 100 


perches 
AR QUFBUS, a hand gun larger than a 
musket He who uscd it was called an 


Arqucebusier 
ARQULBUSA DE, a kond of medicated 
water, recomnended in cagce of gun shot 
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wounds; whence its name. It 1s also called 
agua tulanuria and aque eclopelaria. 

ARHKACHE’ 1n heraldry, a representation 
of a plant torn up by the roots, 

AKRAIGN MENT, in Jaw, the bringing 
a prisoner torth, reading the indictment to 
hun, and putting the question of guilty or 
not guilty. 

AR’RAS HANGINGS, in commerce, ta- 
pestry made at Arras, in France. 

ARRAY’, the drawing up of soldiers m 
order ot battle ——In ia to challenge an 
array, 1s to make exceptions against all the 
persons arrayed or impanelled. 

ARREST’, the apprehending and re- 
strange a person, in order to oblige him to 
be obedient to the Jaw , which in all cases, 
ercept treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace, must be done by virtue of precept 
out of some court. Ambassadors, pecra of 
the realm, and members of parhament, are 
privdeged trom anarresttor debt. Anrusr 
or Jvpemr NT, 18 the assipning just reasons 
why judgment should not pass, as, want of 
notice of the trial, a material defect in the 
Bleaains when the record difiers trom the 

eed pleaded, when personsare nus-named , 
whire more 3s given by the verdict than 38 
lad m the declaration, Ac. This may be 
done either im criminal or civil cases 
Ani st, i the veteriary art, a disease 
seated hetwecn the ham and the pastern, 

ARRIL RE BAN, the phrase for a gene 
neral j rodamation of the French kings, by 
which not only ther immediate feudstories, 
but their vassals, were summoned to take 
the field of war ——An aritere vastal was 
the vaxsul of a vassal 

AR RIS, 1n architecture, the intersection 
or line formed by the mecting of the exte- 
rior surfaces of two bodies, ansseiuing to 
what is called the edge ARKIN LILLET, 
a sinall prece ot timber, of a triangular ac e- 
tion, used in reusing the slater agemmeta 
wall that cuts obliquely across the root 

ARRONDEE’, in heraldry, @ crass, con 
sisting of sections of a cucle, the whole of 
the curves hong in the same direction. 

AR ROW, a bght shatt, or rod, pomted 
at one end, and fathered at the other, in- 
tended as a weapon of offenec  Ariow 
makers were called flefcheras (from fleche, the 
French word for arroe ) When this wea 
pon is horne in coats of arns, itis said to 
| be barbed and feathered 

AK ROW -GRASS, a plant so called he- 
cause its leaves resemble the head of an 
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i AR'ROW-ROOT, the root of the maranta 
arundinacea, a plant which giows im the 
Weat Ladies, and furmshes a kind of starch, 
more nutritive, and treer fiom pecuber 
taste or flavour, than the starch of either 


wheat or putatoen, 
AR’ ROW-STICK, a rod employed in sur 
veyl 


ng. 
AR'SENIC, a ponderous mineral body, 
associated with a great many metallic ores, 
It ws ycliow, white, and red. below arsenic 
ia the native arsenn dug out of the mines, 
otherwise called arseme ore. Wiute arsenic 
13 drawn from the yellow by subhmeting; 
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and is reduced to powder by the mixture 
of oxygen, or caposure to the ar. This is 
sometimes used In medicine in emall quan 
tities, but is otherwise a deadly poison 
Red arsenic is the hea arsenie rubined 
by fire, when it 1s called realgal. The tol- 
owing recipe has been given, as hkely to 
be eflectual where arscaic has becn recenved 
into the stomach. If a quantity 18 swal- 
lowed large cnough to endanger hie, let an 
emetic be mstantly given, and then large 
quantities of hepar sulphuns dissolved im 
water be taken. this, a scruple at a time, 
given with emetics, milk, castor dil, &c. may 
prevent the dire effects that would other- 
wise follow the dose of poison. 

ARSEN'ICAL, an epithet for whatever 
contains or belongs to arseme, as arsenteal 
pyrites, 0 —Axnarvicat Macnrr,a pre- 
paration of antimony with sulphur and 
white arsenie ——Ansivican Sonution, 
a solution of arseme with sub-carbonate 
of potash im distilled watcr. 

ARSL’NIATE, a sort of salts formed by 
the coubimation of arsenic acid with differ- 
ent bases, as the arsciate of amnioma, &c. 

AR SON, the act of willully setting 
houses on fire, which 1s felony at common 
law, and lLhewise by statite. 

ART, a system ot rules, serving to faci. 
tate the pertormance of certain actions, in 
which sense it stands opposed to science, 
or a aystem of ineely speculative prin- 
ciples.——Terms yf rt, are such words us 
are used m ri gard to any particular art, pro- 
fession, oF BaiLNCe 

ART and PART, a phrase used in Scot- 
land, when any one is charged with a ernne, 
they say, heas aaftand part in comnatimg 
the same, that i», he was concerned both in 
the contrivance and execution of it. 


AR TLR, a blood vc sel, which proeceds 


fron the heart, and gradually becomes lesa 
in dismeter the farther it gocs, but at gives 
out numberless ramifications in its course, 
Arteries carry the blood trom the heart to 
evers part of the body, tor the preservation 
ot lite, for nutrition, gencranon of heat, aud 
the seeretion of the diferent fluids The 
aeton of the arteries, called the pulse, cor- 
responds with that of the heart 

ARTEMIN TA, m antigtuty, a festival ce- 
lebrated in honour of Joana. In the Lin- 
naan evatcm of botany) a genus of plants, 
in which southernwood, wormvuood, Ac. 
are contamed. 

ARTL’sIAN WELLS, a subterranean 
fountain of pure water, whieh 1s obtagued 
by bormy vertically down through one or 
nore of the geological atrata of the earth, 
til the perforation reaches a porous gravel 
bed contaning water, placed under such 
Incumbent pressure as to caust it to agcend 
fo the aurtace, or ta a height convement 
tor the operation of a pump. It 1s said that 
they derive their name trom the ancient 
french province of Artois, where for saan 
centuries they have been used, although 
thar adoption in this country 18 very re- 
cent) The operations etnployed for pene 
trating the soil are entirely similar to those 
practised by the miner, im boring to fod 
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THE JEBUSALEM ARTICHOKE 18 30 CALLED FROM 4 CORRUPTION OF THE ITALIAV “GIARSSOLE ARTICIOCCO,” SUV-FLOWEB ABTICHOKE, 
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metallic veins; but the excavator of Arte- 
sian wells must resort to pecuhar expedients 
to prevent he purer water, which comes 
from deep strata, — with the cruder 
waters of the atluvial beds near the surface 
of the ground, &c. In London and its viet- 
nity there are now a great many of these 
wells, which have been perforated through 
the nmimensely thick bed of London clay, 
and even through some portions of the sub- 
yacent chalk If we adit that the nume 
rous springs which issue from the ground 
proceed trom the mfttration of the waters 
progressively condensed in ram, dew, &c 
the theory of these intcrior streamlets 15 
sufhciently obvious , for as soon as the up 
per stratum 15 perforated, the waters may 
rise, in consequence of the hydrostatic pres- 
sure upon the lower strata, and even over- 
flow the surface in a constant stream, pro- 
vided the level trom which thcy proceed be 
proportionally higher In the progress of 
the boring, frequent veins of water arc 
passed through, but as these are small 
streams, and perhaps unpregnated with 
mincral substances, the ope ration 18 carried 
on until an aperture 16 made into a inain 
spring, which wil] flow up to the surface of 
the earth If this has its source ina negh 
bouring Intl, the water will frequently rise 
up, aud producc a continued fountam, but 
it the spring happcns to be below the level 
of the surface of the ground where the bor 
ing 1s effected, 1t mav be necessary to dig a 
well ot conmdcrable size down to that Icvel, 
in order to form a rescrvoir mto wlich the 
water may flow, and whence it must be 
raixcd by a pump 

ARTIIRE Tis, the Gout, m medieme 
{Nee the article Gout ] 

ARLURITICA, m botany, a name used 
for the pnmrose 

ARIPHRO’DIA, m natural history, a ge 
nus of impertect crystals, found alwavs im 
complex masses, and forming long, single 
pe ramids, with very short and slender co 
unns ——In anatomy, a species of arti- 
culation, wherein a flat head of one bone 1s 
received into a shallow socket of another 

ARTICHORE, a plant very hke the this 
tle, with scaly heads snnilar to the cone 
of the pine tree At the bottom of each 
seale, na also at the bottom of cach floret, 
ithe well hnown fleshy edihle substance 
| The Jerusalem fitichohe 18 a plant, the 
root ot which resembles a potato, havng 
the taste of the artichoke 

AR TICLE,@m_) grammar, a particle in 
most languages, that serves to express the 
sescral cases and venders of nouns, when 
| the languages have not different termma- 
' tions to denote the different states and cir- 
cuinstances of nouns ——AR1ICLF, 10 law, 
the clause or condition im a covenant 

ARTICULA PION, m anatomy, the yunc 
tion of two bones intended for motion 
There are two kinda, the diarthroais, which 
has a manifest motion, and synarthrosus, 
which has onlv an obscure motion — Also, 
the distinct utterance of every letter, sy)- 
lable, or word, so as to make one’s-sclf in- 
telligihle. 
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af ARTIFICIAL GRASSES” ARB SO CALLED FROM NOT GROWING SPONTANEOUSLY. 
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ARTIF’ICER, one who works with the 
hands, and manutactures any kind of com- 
modity m metal, wood, &c , » mechanic. 

ARTIFICIAL DAY, im astronomy, that 
space of time which intervenes between the 
rising and setting of the sun 

ARTIFICIAL LINES, in geometry, lines 
so contrived on a sector as to represent lo- 
garithinal lines and tahgents. 

ARTIL’LER}, a follective name denot- 
ing engines of war, but particularly can- 
non, mortars, and other large pieces, tor the 
discharge of shot and shells. It 1s also em- 
ployed to denote the science which teaches | 
all things — to the artillery, as the | 
construction of all engines of war, the ar- 
rangenient, movement, and management of 
cannon and all sorts of ordnance, used either | 
in the field, or the camp, or at meges, &e 
The same name is alao given to the troops 
by whom these arms are served, the men 
bemg, m fact, subsidiary to the mstru 
ments ——Park of artillery, a place sct a 
part in a camp for the artillery and large 
fire arms Train of artillery, a set or 
number of pieces of ordnance minounted on | 
carriages ——F lying artillery, a sort of ar- 
tillery, a0 called from the celerity with | 
which it can be moved Scats are contrived ! 
for the men who wak it, and a sufheicnt 
force of horses os applied to enable them 
to — at a gallop, each horse being 
rode by a separate driver 

ARTIMOURAN‘TICO, m metallurgy, a 
reecntly discovered compound of tm, bis- 
muth, sulphur, and copptr, having greatly 
the appearance of gold 

AR TISS, a ontient in the hberal arts, 
m distinction from Axrtiza‘, or one who 
follows one of the mcchanie arts. 

ARTS, m the most general senge¢ of the 
word, means any acquired shill They are 
usually divided into fae and useful, com- 
pnising undcr the former, all those, the di 
réet objcet of winch is not absolute utility, 
as paniting, sculpture, must, poetry, Ac, 
in distinction to the arts called useful, or 
such as are essential to trade and com- 
merce 

ARVA‘LES FRA TRES, m Roman anti- 
quits, a college of twelve priests, matituted 
by Romulus, who himeelf made one of the 
body they assisted in the sacrinces of the 
Ambervalhia, offered annually to Ceres and 
Bacchus, for the prosperity of the principal | 
fruits of the earth 

ARUNDE’LIAN MARBLES, called also | 
the Parian Chronicle, are ancient stones, on 
which is inserthed a chromele of the city of 
Athens, supposed to have been engrayen in 
capital Ictters, in the island of Paros, 264 
ycars betore Chiat = They take ther name 
from the carl of Arundel, who procured them 
trom the Fast, or from his grandson, who 
presented them to the University of Oxford. 

ARUSPICES, or HARUS PICKS, an 
order of priesthood among the Romans, who 
pretended to toretel tuture events by m- 
apecting the entrails of victama killed im fa- 
ermhce = Thev were introduced by Romulus, 
and abolished by Constantine, ap 337, 

AR'VIL, or AR’VAL, in archeology, fu- 
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IN THE ATTAINMENT OF ALL EXCRLLENCE IN THE ARTS, PATROVAGE AND GENIUS SHOULD EVER GO HAND IN HAND. 


IN BOTANY, THE THEM “ARTICULATE” IMPLIES THAT A PLANT IS JOINTED, 
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TRE FIBRES OF ASBESTOS SOMELINES APPEAR TO BS PRISMATIC CRYSTALS, 
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to the peat at a funcral. 

ARYTH’'MUS, in muzaic, the modulation 
of tame. 

AS, a weight used by the ancients, con- 
sisting of 12 ounces: it was also used as a 
coin, and as an integer divided into 12 parts. 

ASAFRIIDA, a resinous gum of a very 
fetid smell, obtaned from the ferula asnfe- 


Perma. It comes into this country im small 
grains of different colours, hard and brit- 
| the, and 1s considercd an excellent remedy 
in hvstencal disorders. 


serpiyo, supposed to be generated im the 
pores hhe worms. 
ASAPHEIS, defective utterance. 
ASARO’TA, in antiquity, a pavement or 
floor laid im dining rooms, and composed of 
very small tiles iilaid in diferent colours 


Guinea, the infusion of whose leaves cures 
the tooth ache. 

ASBES FOS, or ASBES’TUS, an nflam- 
mable mineral substance, of which annan- 
thus is one of its principal species, This 
consists of elastic fibres, somewhat unctu- 
ous to the touch, and shghth translucent 
The ancients manufactured cloth trom the 
fibres of the asbestos tor the purpose, as 14 
said, of wrapping up the bodies of the dead 
when exposed on the tuneral pile, at being 
meombustible in its nature. 

ASCAR LDES, worms that infest the an- 
testinum recta, and cause a violent itch- 
ing, also a kind of worms wiich miest the 
intestines of all ammmals, 

ASCEND ANT, on law, such relations as 
are nearer the root of the family, as the 
| father, grandfather, great uncle, Ke. Mar- 
| Fiage 18 always forbidden between the as 

cendants and descendants in a right Jine. 
—AaceNDANT, In astrology, Chat degree 
of the echptic that rises at a person’s ua 

tivity, or the planet supposed to preside 
, over the fate of an mdividual at lis birth. 
ABCENDANT, in architecture, an orna- 
ment In Inasonry or Jomer’s work, which 
borders the three sides of dooia, windows, 
aud chamnevs, 
| ASCEND ‘ING, 1n astronomy, an epithet 

applied to any star, degree, or pomt im the 
heavens, which 1s mang above the hottzon 
——AsceNpIne Laritunr, the latitude of 
,& planet when gomg toward the north 
{ pole-——AscryvninG Nops, that pomt ofa 
plance’s orbit, wherem st pases the eclip- 
tie to proceed northward ——As¢ FVpING 
Srann, those which are upon the ascent, 
or rising, from the nadir to the zemth. 

ASCEN’SION, im astronomy, that de- 
gree of the equator reckoned from the first 
of Ancs eastward, which rises with the sun 
or a star. This is either nght or oblique, 
| according as it rises in a ri,ht or an ob 
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tla, a perennial plant, which 8 a native of 


ASAPH A’TUM, in medicine, a sort of 


| 
| 
atynence and tasting, in order to subdue 
ASAST, a tree growing on the const of 
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neral rites.——ARvit Brean, bread given | Wintsuntide, in memory of our Saviour as- 


ecending nto Heaven. itis otherwise call- 
ed Holy Thursday. 
SCEN’SUS MOR’BI, m medicine, the 

ascent or mcrense of a discase 

ASCENT’, m a general sense, the mo- 
tion of a body upwards. The ascent of 
light bodies 1s owimg to the preponderance 
of heavier ones, whereby they are impelle 
upwards ——Ascxnt or Fiurps, the mang 
ot fluids im a glass tube or any vessel above 
the surface of their own level ——Asc N17, 
in logic, a sort of reasoning by which one 
ascends from particulars to universals. 

ASCET ICS, in ecclemastical lnstory, 
auch Christians m the primitive church as 
inured themselves to great degrees of ab- 


their passions. In short, every hind ot 
uncommon yiety laid clam to the name 
ascefir. 

AS’CIA, in geography, inhabitants of the 
globe having no shadow, such as those m 
the tornd zone, who twice a year have their 
sun at noon in the zemth——Ascra, in 
surgery, a bandage in the torm of an axe. 

ASCID ‘IA, in entomology, a genus of 
animals of the moluaca species, found prn- 
cipally in the sea, adhermg to rocks, shells, 
and other aubinarine substances. 

ASCITES, 1n medicine, dropsy in the 
region of the abdomcn. 

ASCLEPVA, a Grecian festival, held an 
honour of Asculapius. It was aleo called 
the sacred contest, because pocts and mu- 
simians contended for victory there. 

ASCLEPIAD.LAN VERSE, a kind of 
pectic measure, 80 called from ALsclepias, 
the ipsentor of it. 

ASCLEL’PIAS, in botany, a genus of 
plants, of which the species are mostly pe- 
rennialy and shrubs. Clasa 5, Pentandria, 

Onder 2, Digyara. 

ASCO'LIA, mn Grecian antiquity, a fes- 
tival eclebrated by the Atheman hasxband- 
j wen, in houour of Bacchus, to whom they 
siertheed a hegoat, because that annual | 

dt stroys the vines. 

AS CYRCM, in botany, a genus of planta 

with a rosaccous flower, and an oblong 


| capsular fruit, formed of two valves, and 


eontammg a number of sinall, roundish 
arcade It belongs to the polyadelphiu poly- 
andra class ot Liantweug 
ASL, 1n medieme, a term formerh used 
to denote a Jonthing of food arising fiom a ! 
chscased stomach 
ASH, a well known Engush tree, shose® 
wood 16 much used by wheelw rights, tur. 
uers, &c. There are several kinda, the 
common, flowering, mountain ash, &c. 
ASH LS, the remains of any vegetable, 
| Aminal, or mincral substance that has 
becu burned, and when of metals, called 
dross, caleca, or oxydes. 
ASCRIPFY’TIE, im anment history, su- 
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* ASCENDING VESSELS” IN ANATOMY, ARE THOSE WHICH CAREY THE BLOOD TOWARD THE UPPEB OR SUPERIOR PARTS OF THE BODY. 


pernuinerary soldiers, who served to supply 
the lowes in the legions. Also, in later 
tunes, forexgners or alens newly admitted 
to the freedom of a ety. 

ASII LAR, free-stone as it comes from 
| the quarry. 


| lieque aphere.——-ASCUNatONAL DIFFER | 
evr, the difference betwecn the right and 
the oblique ascension in any part of the 
heavens. 

ASCU'EN SION DAY, a festival observed 
in the Christian church, ten daya belore 
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IN scripture, “asnvs” I8 USED TO DENOTE VILENESS, OR HUMILIATION, 


ASCARIDLS OF DIFFERENT KINDS LIVE IN THE SKINS OF ANIM ALS, AND ATTACH THRMSELVES TO 1HEZ BODIES OF BEETLES AND OTHER INSECTS. 
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THE DEAD SEA IS FREQCENTLY TERMED THE ASPHALTIC LAKE, FROM THE LIQUID ASPHALTUM WHICH FLOATS ON ITS SURFACE. 





ASSAYING I8 VERY GENERALLY TERMED THE DOCIMASTIC ART. 
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ASIIORE, a term for on the shore or | the tombs, that there might he food in the 
land, as opposed to aboard; but a ship i | regions below for the departed spirits. 


said to be ashore when she has run aground. 

ASH-WED‘NESDAY, the firet day in 
Lent, so called from the ancient custom of 
fusting in sackcloth and ashes, 

A’SIARCH, in Grecian antiquity, a go- 
sernor of the provinces, who uscd to pre- 
side over the public games. . 

ASI'DE, a term in plays for what is to 
be said on the stage without being heard 
by the other performers. . 
| ASI’LUS, in entomology, a genus of in- 

sects in the Linnwan system, of the order 
diptera. 

ASINA‘RIA, a festival anciently held in 
Sicily, in commemoration of the victory ob- 
traned over the Athenians, when Demos- 
thenes and Nicias were taken prisoners; 
and was #0 called from the mver Asivuarius, 
near which it was fought. 

ASP, in zoology, a very small kind of acr- 
pent, (the Coluber aapis of Linnteus), pe- 
cular to Lybia and Egypt. Its bite is so 
fatal, and ita effects so quick, that death 
ensues without the possibility of applying 
a remedy. 

ASPAWAGTUS, a valuable esculent plant, 
which requires three years at least to bring 
it to maturity from the tune of sowing the 
seed, and will not yield vigorously without 
a continual supply of manure. 

AS'PEN-TREE, a kind of white poplar, 
the leaves of which are perpetually in a 
tremulous motion. 

ASPERIFO’LIATE, or ASPERTFO'LI- 
OUS, among botanists, such plants as are 
rough leaved, having ther leaves placed 
— on their stalks, and a mouo- 
petalous flower divided into five parts. 

ASPERIFO’'LLE, the 41st Linnewan na- 
tural order of plants, with rough leaves. 

ASPITAL‘TUM, a bituminous or intlam- 
mable substance, found in abundance in 
different countries, capecially near the Dead 
Sea, and in Albania; but nowhere in such 
‘quantities as m the island of Trinidad, 
| where there 18 a Jargze plain of 1t, called the 
} Tar Lake, which is three miles in circuns- 
| ference and of an unknown depth. It 1s 
{also found in France, Switzerland, and 
sone other parts of Europe. It appears in 
detached masses of no regular structure, 
breaking easily in any direction, very hight, 
| fusible, and after burning some time with 
agrechnish white flame, leaving a residuum 
of wlute ashes. The ancients employed as- 

halgumn in theconstruction of their build- 
es and at the present day it 1s used par- 
| tially in lieu of atone, in paving the streets 

of London. In short, several “ asphalt 
| companies” have been formed with a view 
| of prosecuting it as a commercial specula- 

tion; and, judging by the specimens we 
have seen, we are induced to think it will 
' eventually be very generally introduced. 

AS’PER, a Turkish coin, equal to three 
farthings of our money. 

AN’ PILODEL, in botany, a 
herandria monogynia class of plants, the 
flower of which is liliaceous, e are told 
that the aucicnts used to put asphodel into 
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THE ABBRBAMSINBA OF BYRIA WERE A POWERFUL AND BARBALOUS CLAN. 
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ASPIHTYX‘IA, m medicine, the state of a 
living body in which no pulsation can be 
perceived. p 

AS'PIRATE, in grammar, a character in 
the Greek (marked thus, ’) to denote that 
the vowel must be sounded with a breath- 
ing. In Enghsh, the letter & is called as- 
pirate, when it is gounded, iu distinction 
to A mute. 

ASS, (equus asinua) a patient and useful 
quadruped, remarkable for ita hardihood 
and Jength of hie. Notwithstanding the 
dull and dogved disposition of this animal 
iu our climate, it 1s a descendant of the 
wild ass, inhabiting the wountainous de- 
serts of Tartary, &c.; celebrated in sacred 
and profane lustory, for the fiery activity 
of its disposition, and the fleetness of its 
course; but in consequence of il] usage and 
bad tare, the ass has long since become 

roverbial for stolid indifference to suf- 
cring, as well as for obstinancy and stu- 

idity. Its characteristics are a long head, 
foug ears, a round body covered with a 
short and coarse fur, of a pale dun colour, 
with a streak of black running down its 
back and across the shoulders, and a tail 
not hairy all the way, as in a horse, but 
only at the end. The best breed of asses is 
that onginally demved from the hot and 
dry region» of Asia; but the hest to be met 
with in Europe are the Spanish. 

ASSASSIN, one who kills another, not 
iu open combat, but privately, or suddeuly. 
The name is eeueeally restrained to mur- 
derers of prnces or other pobtical charac- 
ters; or, to speak perhaps more explicitly, 
to where the murder is comnutted from 
some seutiuuent of hatred, but in a private 
and dastardly manner. 

AS’SAJI, a muaieal term, which indicates 
that the time must be accelerated or re- 
tarded; as alleyro, quick; allegro assai, 
still quicker ; adayio asgu?, Btill slower. 

ASSANE’GI, in mincralogy, the powder 
that falls off frum the walls of salt in the 
salt mines. 

AS’SANUS, an ancient weight amounting 
to two dramas. 

ASSAULT, in law, an attempt or offer, 
with force and violence, to do a bodily in- 
jury to snother; as by striking at him 
either with or without a weapon.——<As- 
SAULT, In the military art, a furious effort 
mnde to carry a fortified post, camp, or 
fortress, wherein the assailants do not 
screen themselves by any works. 

ASSAY'ING, in metallurgy, is used to 
express those chemical operations which 
are made in small to ascertain the quantity 
of metal contained 1m ores, or to discover 
the value or purity of any mass of gold, 
silver, or any other metal. This —** of 
examination differs from analysis, in being 
principally concerned about only ove of 
the ingredients in the ore or alloy, where- 
as the object of the latter is to ascertain 
the quantity and proportion of every sub- 
stance in the mass to which it is ap fied. 

ASSAY-MASTER, an officer, se cer- 
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A COMPOSITION OF ASPHALT, LAMP-BLACK, AXD OIL IS USED FOR DRAWING BLACK FIGURES ON DIAL-PLATES,. 
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THE TERM “assizes” WAS SOMETIMES APPLIED TO THE GENERAL COUNCIL, OR ANCIENT WITTENAGEMOTE, OF ENGLAND. 
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AN ABSSUMFSIT MAY BE SITHER VERDAL OR WHITTEN, EXPRESS OR IMPLIED. 
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tain corporations, entrusted with the care ASSO’DESR, m medicine, a fever with 
ot making true toneh, or assay, of the gold | excessive inward heat, though not so great 
and silver brought to hin, and giving a ! externally. 

just report ot the goodness or badness | ASSOLE, 1n our ancient law-books, to 
thereof. absolve, free, or deliver one from excom- 

ASSENT (tHe RoyxaL), 1s the approba- | mumecation. 
tion given by the hing (or reygning mo- | AS SONANCE, in rhetoric or poetry, 15 
narch) 1 parhament to a bill which has | where the words of a phrase or verse have 
passed both houses; after whichit becomes | nearly the same sound, or termination, but 
a law. make no proper rhyme. 

ASSETS, 1n law or trade, nignifics goods ASSUMP'SIT, in law, a voluntary pro- 
or property enough to answer all demands | mise by which a man binds hnnself to pay 
made upon them — Ruau Ass‘rs are | any thing to another, or to do any work. 
lands m tee simple whereof a man dics ASSUMP’TION, a festival m the Romish 
possessed.-—_—PERsONAL Auanrs, any per- | church, in honour of the miraculous ascent 
sonal estate, of the Vugin Mary into heaven.——As- 

AY’SIDENT SIGNS, in medicine, symp- ! syMPrion, in logic, is the minor or second 
toms which occasionally attend any disease | proposition im a categorica) syllogimn. It 
mneident to the human tramne. 18 also used for a conarqucnce drawn froin 

ASSI’/GNABLE MAGNITUDE, 2n ma- | the propositions whereot an argument 1s 
thematies, any fiuite magmtude that can | composed 
be expressed or specitied. ASSUMP’TIVE ARMS, in heraldry, are 

ASSIGNA’T, the name of the national | such arma asa person has a right to assume 
paper currency in France during the Re- to himself by virtue of some action, pro- 








volution Four hundred milhons of this | vided his right be contirmed by the appro- 
paper money were hrat struck off by the | bation of his sovereign and the heralds 
coustituent assernbly, with the approbation ASSU RANCE, or Incc‘/rance, an en- 
of the king, Aprtl 19, 1790, to be redcemed | gagement by which a person 1s indemnihed 
with the proceeds of the sale of the con- | from the loss he would sustain by the hap- 
fNecuted guods of the church. They at | penmng of a particular event, as by the cap- 
length tncreased, by degrees, to forty thau- | ture or wreck of a ship at sea, the dest ruc- 
sand mulhions, and after a while they be- | tion of property by fire, or by the death oat 
came of no value whatever. the party Se Aeeuuane 1, 11 theology, 18 
ASSIGNET’, m law, a person appomnted | the firm persuasion of possessing a personal 
by another to do an act, transact some | or actual iterest in the divine favour, 
business, or enjoy a particular privilege. AN’TER (Starwort), in botany, a genus 
¢ the ma- | of the syngeneata polygamia class of plauts, 
with a radiated flowcr, the disk of which 14 
composed of floscules, and its border ot 
semitioscules, the receptacie 14 plane and 


The person to whom is committe 
nNageincnt of a bankrupt’s cstate. 
ASSV'GNMENT, in law, the act of as 
signing or transferring the interest or pro- 
perty aman has ina thing, or of appomt- {| naked, and the seeds are of an oblong figure, 
ing and setting over a right to another. oval at top, and winged with down. 
ASSIMILA TION, that process in the ANTE IAS, in ichthy ology, the Star fish 
anunal economy by wloch the different in | or Sca@ star, ayenus of animals, class terns, 
gredienta of the blood are nade parts of the , order mollusca, They feed on oysters, to 
various organs of the hodv | whose heds they are very destructive The 
ASSI’ZES, a meeting of the king’s , species are distinguished mto the funute, 
judges, the shenff, and juries, for the pur- | alellate, &e. 
pose of making gaol-deliverics, and trying AS’TERISKH, a httle mark in the form of 
causes between individuals, generally held | a star (*) used in printing as a mark of 1e- 
twice in the year. The assizes are general , ference. 
when the justices go their crcwts, with ASTERIS’MUS, in astronomy, an aste- 
commission to take all assizes, that 15, to | rism or constelintion of fixed stars 
hear all causes, and they are speqad when | ASTERN’, a maritime term for behind a 
special commissions are granted to hear | slip 
particular causes. ASTEROUIDES, or ASTEROIDS, the 
ASSOCIATION OF IDE’AS. Bv this | four emall planets, Ceres, Juno, Pallas, and 
phrase is understood that conneaimn be | Venta 








tween certain ideas which causes them to 
succeed each other involuntamly in the (ing prumntul, ditheult, and laborious breath- 
nund. To the wrong association of ideas | ing, with a lnssmg cough 

made in our nunds by custom, Mr. Locke ANTRAGAL, ino architecture, a little 
attributes most of the sympathica and an | round moulding, m form of a ring, serung 
tipathnes observable in men, which work us | an au ornament at the tops and bottoms of 
strongly, and produce as regular ¢ fects, as | columna.———AsTRAGAL, 1D gunnery, the 
if they were natural, though they at first | corner mng ot a piece of ordnance. 

had no other ongin than the accidental ASTRA GALTUS, in anatomy, the ankle- 
connexion of two ideas, wineh cither by the | bone — Astnaoarys, in botany, Liquo- 
strength of the first mmpreamon, or future | nce-Vetch, the seed of which resembles mn 
indulgence, are s0 united, that they ever | shape the ankle bone. It 1s also the name 
after keep company together in that inan’s | of # genus of plants, of the diadelphia-de- 
rund as if they were but one idea. cand? ia (lass. 
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ASfS THIMA, a disease of the luncea® enus- 
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ASTRIC’TA, in medicine, an epithet ap- 
pled to the belly, im opposition to soluta, 
or relayed. 

ASTRIC’TION, the operation of astrin- 
yeut medicincs. 

ASTRIN’GENTS, medicines of the cor- 
roburative class, which, acting as a stimu- 
lus, crisp and corrugate the fibres into a 
more compact tone, corroborate the solids, 
which are weakened, and consobdate such 
as are corroded and wounded. Such are 
the nuneral acids and avlutions of sron, zn, 
&c. Pernvian bark 1s also highly astringent. 

AS’TROLABE, in geometry, an instru- 
ment tor the accurate micasurement of 
angles. It generally consists of a horizon- 
tal circular plate of metal, having the de- 
grees, minutes, and acconds marked on 1ts 
outer edge, The astrulabe was formerly 
used by navigators to discover the stuation 
of a vessel at sea without the aid of the 
compass, but 1t 1s now superseded by Had- 
ley’s quadrant. 

ASTRO'ITES, or STAR STONE, a stone 
80 called on account of its resemblance to 
astar. It has often been questioned among 
naturalists, whether they are parts of a pe- 
{ried marme animal, or, as 14s more proba- 
ble, a species of corals buried in the carth 
The corals forming these stars are some- 
times round, at other times angular, and 
their columns are sometimes st purated, and 
sometunes the stra run into each other. 

ASTROL OGY, 16 an art which may truly 
he said to be among the oldcst superstitions 
in the world, and which consisted m judg- 
ing or predicting human events trom the 
situation and different aspects of the hea 
venly bodies. We read of it in the Mosaic 
hiatory; and we know that those who pro 
fessed the astrological urt gave so much 
trouble at Rome, that they were at length 
haninhed by Tiberius. Dunng the middle 
ages axtiology and astronomy were cult- 
| vated in connevion by the Arabs, and their 
works on the subject are still extant Nay, 

even so late as the 17th century astrology 
| had its dcfenders amoung the learned men 
of Turope, but the Copernican system 
| shook the foundations of the ancint 
science, and there are nove but artful 
plunderers and snorant dupes who, at the 
[present day, give it the shghtcst counte 
1 nance 
ANTRON OMY 1s that science which 
treats of the heaveuly bodies, cxpliunng the 
nations, tines, Aud causes of the motions, 
Qaginces, niegrutudes, gravities, hight, de. 
of the aun, ninen, and stars, the nature and 
causes of the eclipses of the mun and moon, 
the connection and opposition of the pla- 
nets, and any other of thar mutual aspects, 
[ with the time when any of them did or will 
happen As the heavens nay be considered 
either as they appear to the unked cye, or 
as they are discovered by the understand- 
ing, astronomy may be divided mto aphert- 
caland theoretical, Sphencal astronomy 14 
the conmderation of the umverse as it offers 
itself to our wight, under which head come 
all the apperrances of the heavens, such as 
we perceive them, without any inquiry into 
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the reason, the theory, or the truth of these 
appearances. Theoretical astronomy 1s the 
consideration of the true structure of the 
universe, accounting for the various phe- 
nomena of the heayenly bodies. This sub- 
lime science 18 founded in observation, but 
it receives its last perfection from calcula- 
tion. Outrunning the cautious advances of 
observation, it descends trom causes to phe- 
nomena, and on geometrical principles ex- 
plans al) the motains, magnitudes, and pe- 
riods of revolution, of the heavenly bodies. 
This part has been called deseripture aatro- 
nomy, and that which explains the causes 
of their motions, and demonstrates the laws 
by which those causes operate, physical as- 
tronomy. It 18 not within the scope of this 
work, however, to enter mto the details of 
this science, but we shall briefly notice the 
most striking portions of its history The 
generality of writers agrec in assigning the 
origin of astronomy to the Chaldcans soon 
after the deluge, when, for the purpose of 
making their astrological predictions, to 
which they were much addicted, as also for 
that of advancing the rcience of astronomy, 
they devoted themselves to the study of the 
heavenly bodies. They discovered their mo- 
tions and peculiar characters, and, froin 
their suppused mfluences on human affairs, 

retended to predict what was to come. 

he planets they called their mterpreters, 
ascribing to Saturn the highest rank, the 
next m emimence was Sol, the sun, then 
Mars, Venus, Mercury, and Jupiter. By the 
mohons and aspects of all these they fore- 
told storms of wind and of rain, or excessive 
droughts, as also the appearance of comets, 
echpsca of the sun and moon, and other 
phenomena The Evyptians also cultivated 
the science of astronomy about the same 
time, and there are some who ascnbe to 
them the honour of being its real authors. 
The most aucient astronomical observations 
known tous are Chinese. (One, mentioned 
by Montucla, viz. a conjunction of Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and the Moon, oac- 
curs al.ost 2500 years betore the Chnistian 
eral) That the Indian Brahmins also made 
considerable advances in the science of as- 
tronomy, among the earhest people of an- 
tiquity, appears no iess certain, But in the 
obscurity of ancient history it 18 nO ensy 
task to determine to what nation the ment 
is actually due. Descending, howescr, to 
Classic tunes, we find, that astronomy made 
great progress m Gietce, and that Thales 
calculated a solar echpse shout 60 years 
nc Pythacoraa also seems to have been 
possessed of astionomical knowledge. At- 
ter him, the Atheuian Meton (a ¢, 433) m- 
troduced the famous lunar cycle of 19 ycars, 
at the end of which time the new moon ap- 

cnis on the same day of the yen: as at the 

cwiming of wt, smee 19 solar years consts- 
tute very nearly 235 lunations, a discovery 
which was then regaided as so important, 
that the calculation was engraved m letters 
ot gold, whence the number which marks 
the year ot the cycle 15 still called golden. 
Fratosthenes, a Cyreman, who was born 
271 n.c. measured the circumference of the 
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THN SUN IS INVARIABLY IN INK EXACT CLhNTRE OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
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! earth; and, being invited to the court cf 
, Ptolemy Evergetes at Alcxandma, he was 
made heeper ot the royal brary, and act 
up there the armillary spheres which Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy afterwards uscd so 
effectually. He also determined the dis- 
| tance between the tropics to be 11-83 of the 
| whole mendian circle, which makes the ob- 
t liquity of the ecliptic mm his time to be 23 
| degives, 51 minutcs and one-third. Aiclu- 
| medes 1s suid to have constructed a plane- 
tarium to represent the phenomena and 
| motions of the heavenly bodies, and many 
others added to the stock of astronomical 
knowledge, but none so much as Hippar- 
' chus, who flounshed about 110 years n. c. 
' and surpassed all that had gone before him 
iu the extent of his researches. He showed 
that the orbits of the planets were eccen- 
tric, and that the moon moved slower m her 
apogee than in her pengec. Ile constructed 
tables of the motions of the sun and moon, 
collected accounts of echpscs that had been 
| computed by the Chaldeans and Egyptians , 
| and calculated such as would happen tor 
stv hundred years to come, besides correct- 
ing the errors of Eratosthenes m his inea- 
surement of the carth’s circumference, and 
computing the sun’s distauce more accu- 
rately. He 1s, however, most distinguished 
by his catalocue of the fixed stars to the 
number of a thousand and twenty-two, with 
their latitudes and longitudes, and apparent 
magnitudes, These and most other of lus 
observations are preserved by his illustrious 
successor Ptolemy. From the tame of Hip- 
parchus, a chasm exists in the history of 
astronomy, till the con.mencement of the 
2d century after Christ, wheu Ptolemy com- 
milcd a complete system of astronomy, in 
14 books, which 18 known under the pname 
of Almagest, given at by the Arabians, who 
translated it inte their language im 827, and 
which, as the Ptolemaan system, netwith 
standing its manv errors, has maintained 
Its value down to the latest times. ‘The 
Aramans continucd tor many aes to direct 
their attention to astrononucal seience, 
and though they contoundced it with the 
dreams of astrologers, they, new rthe les«, 
deserve the regard of all who came after 
them, by thar valuable observations, 
Among the Christian nations, at this pe 
nod, a profound ignorance generally pre- 
valed, —* in the lath century, astronomy, 
as well as other arts and smenecs, began to 
revive in Europe, particularly under the 
auspices of the emperor Fredene I) , who, 
besides restonng sume decayed universities, 
founded a new one, and in 1230 caused the 
works of Anstotle, and the Almayest of 
Ptolemy, to be translated into Latin King 
Alphonso of Castile, about the same time, 
invited to his court several astronomers, and 
commissioned them to prepare a set of new 
astronomical tables, which, under the name 
of Alphonsine Tables, have acqurcd much 
celebrity, but, in the 17th century, differed 
a whole degree from the true situation of 
the celestial bodies. We now approach the 
era of reviving science. Many astronomers 
of infenor note paved the way, by various 
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insulated ohſervations, for the great re- 
storer of astronomy, Copernicus, who, at 
, the begimning of the loth century, gave the 
science anentirely different aspect, eaploded 
the Ptolemzan hypothesis, and, in its stead, 

| substituted the Copernican system ct the 
world, which, with a few modifications, 15 
still prevalent, and universally acknow- 

| ledged to be correct, He it was that gave 
| the sun its place in the centre of the plane- 
tary system, and who first conceived the 
| bold idea that the earth 18 a planct, hhe 
Mercury, Venus, and the rest, and moves, 
in common with them, mn a circle round the 
sun. His system did not, however, imine- 

| diately meet with a general reception, and 
among other opponents was Tycho Brahe, 
a Dane, who asserted that the earth 1s mm- 
movable, in the centre of the pniverse, and 
that the whole heavens turned round it in 
{24 hours, an opmion which he supported, 
prneipally, by the hteral sense of various 
prasages in the Bible, where a total absence 

| of motion 18 ascr.bed to the earth. Has pu- 
pil and assistant hepler, however, found that 
all the planets revuleed m elhptical orbits, 
in one of the foe: of which the sun was 
laced , and he moreover dc monstrated that, 
in each clliptical revolution of the planets 
round the sun, an imagmary straght hine, 
drawn from the latter to the former, alway a 
desenbes cqual arcas; and lastly, that, in 
the revolutions of the plancts and satellites, 
the squares of the tincs of revolution are as 
the cubes of the mean distances from the 
larger body These great discoverics paved 
the way for views still more comprehennve 
Kepler had been indulged with a faint 
glunpse of the mutual tendency ot all bodies 
to ont another, and Dr Hook went so tar 
as toshow that the motions of the planets 
were produced by the attractive agency of 
the sun — with the force which bad 
onginally proected them but ait was re- 
served tur Newton to establish the law of 
universal gravitation m its entire geneial- 
ity, and to appls it with demonstrative evi. 
dence to all the movements within the solar 
evatem =o he doctrine was, that all mate- 
rial bodies attract cach other with a force 
directly proportional to the number of their 
particles, and inversely proportional to the 
aquares of their distances Descartes had 
sought the enuse of the motion of the plan- 
ets around the sun, and of the satelhtes 
around the planets, in the rotatory motion 
ot asubtile matter, But Newton and hepler 
have rescued the laws of the materiale. 
verse trom the thraldom of a false philoso- 
phy, and lett to later times mercly the de- 
velopement of the truths which thev esta- 
blished. By the appheation of thar prm- 
crples, as well as by new discoverics, several 
succeeding astronomers have gamed a high 
reputation, namely, Halley, by lis theory 
of comets, Bouguer and Maupertius, by 
their exertions to deternune the torm of the 
earth, Mayer, by his lunar tables, Bradley, 
bs the discovery of the aberration of light, 
alyo Luler, d’Alember, Lalande, Lagrange, 
Laplace, Sir W Herschel, Olbers, Piazza, 
Encke, &¢., besides many who are now liv- 
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ing, among whom Sir John Herschel and 
Sir William South deserve especial men- 
tion. In conclusion, it may be observed, 
that this science unites the strictness of 
mathematical reasomng with an exalted 
fecling for the sublime and beautiful, and 
fills the mind both with confidence in itself, 
from its ability to calculate with certainty 
the carcer of distant worlds, and with be- 
coming humility in reflecting how small a 

art of the universe is our earth, and how 

rief its known duration, compared with 
the immeuse periods which enter into the 
calculations of astronomy, 

AN’TROSCOPE, an astronomical inatru- 
ment, composed of two cones, on whose 
surface the constellations are delineated, 
by means of which the situation of the 
stars nay easily be known. 

ASTROSCO! PIA, in astronomy, the art 
of examining the stars by telescopes. 

AS’TRUM, m astronomy, a constellation 
or asscmblage of stars.—aIn alchemy, 
Astrum denotes the power imparted by 
chemical mixture. 

ASY‘LUM, in antiquity, a place of refuge 
for offenders, where they were screened 
from the hends of justice. The asyla of 
altars and temples were very ancient. The 
Jews had their asyla; the must remarkable 
of which were, the temple, the altar of 
burnt offerings, and the six cities of refuge. 
A similar custom prevailed both among the 
Greehs and Romans, where temples, altars, 
and statues, were places of refuge for cri- 
minals of every description. ‘They had an 
idea, that a criminal who fled to the temple 
or altar, aubmitted his crime to the punsb- 
ment of the goda, and that it would be im- 

wty in man to take vengeance out of their 
vands, In former times the like inmmuni- 
ties were granted by the pope to churches, 
convents, &e.; and so well did the eccle- 
Kiastics improve their privileges, that con- 

vents ina hittle tmie became a kind of tor- 
tresses, where the most notorious offenders 
were in safety; nor could they be removed 
without a legal asaurance of life, and an 
entire remission of the crime, 

A‘SYMPTOTE, m mathematics, a line 
which approaches nearer to another con- 
tinually, and never meets it. Itis properly 
applied to straight lues approaching a 
curve. 

ASYN’DETON, in rhetoric or composi- 
tion, the onssion of conjunctions, or other 
connecting particles of speech, m order to 
ren@er the s@utence more lively and im- 
press 

AT’ABAL, a kind of tabor used among 
the Moors. 

ATARAX’IA, or ATTARAXY, a term used 
to denote that calmness of mma which 
secures us from all emotions arising from 
vanity or self-conceit. In this consisted 
the aummum bonum, or sovereign good, of 
the Stoics. 

AT’AXY, in a general sense, the want of 
order: with physicians it signifies the irre- 
gularity of ernees and paroxysins of fevers, 

ATCHIE’VEMENT, or ACIHILE’VE- 
MENT, in heraldry, means the anus of any 
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family, with all the ornaments appendant 
thereto, painted on canvas, and fixed to the 
dwelling house of a person deccased, to 
denote his death.——HatcumMeEnt is the 
usual, though not the correct word. 

A-TEM’PO, in music, Italian for ‘in 
time,’ employed when the regular measure 
has been interrupted. 

ATHANA‘SIA, 1n ancient medicine, an 
epithet given to a kind of antidote, su 
posed to have the power of prolonging li: e, 
even to immortality. 

ATHANA’SIAN GREED, a formula of 
faith ascribed to St. Athanasius, which has 
heen adopted into the hturgy of the Church 
of England. 

A’THEIST, one who denies the existence 
of God or Providence. Some distinguish 
speculative atheists, or those who are 60 
from principle and theory, from practical 
athiests, Whose wicked lives incline them 
to believe, or rather to wish, that there 
were no God. Perhaps it is not tobe won- 
dcred at, that among the smatterers in that 
philosophy which descnbes matter as act- 
ing upon matter by necessary laws, and thus 
producing ——— some should be 
tempted to reject the existence of a primi- 
tive and preserving cause: especially, as in 
the pursuit of that plnlosophy the mind is 
accustomed to find every thing explained 
upon mechanical and comprehensib e prin- 
ciples, while a distinct conception of a God 
exceeds the intellectual capacity of man. 
Lord Bacon observes, that though a smat- 
tering of philosophy may lead a man into 
atheism, a deep draught will certainly brin 
hnn hack again to the belief of a God an 
Providence. We may have analyzed the 
component parts of matter, and reduced 
those parts into atonis; but, after all, what 
have we found that will supply the place of 
a Creator? It were more rational to be- 
heve that the majestie oak produces, of its 
own power and itelligence, its foliage aud 
its fruit, than that atmns, of ther power 
aud intelligence, produced the majestic oak. 
Matter, then, must have hada Creator ; und 
itis of httle consequence to the tnet, whe- 
ther it acts upun instinctive endowments, 
or 18 senscleas, and obeys controlling laws: 
in cither case, a superior power and intelli- 
gence are indispensable. This power and 
uitelligence must have existed from all 
eternity; since, if it ever began to be, it 
must have had a cause capable of produc- 
Ing it; and thus, to whatever distance we 
push the perspective, a deity closes up the 
scene: it must exist eternally, unless that 
which produced all matter, can itself be 
annihilated, and the source of life expire. 

ATIY ELING, the title given to the king’s 
eldest son among the Saxons, as the Prince 
of Wales is in onr time. 

ATHENZ'UM, in antiquity, a public 
school wherein the professors of the liberal 
arts held their assembles, the rhetoricians 
declaimed, and the pucts rehearsed their 
performances. These places, of which there 
were a great number at Athens, were built 
im the manner of amphitheatre, encom- 
passed with seats called cunei. The three 
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most celebrated Athena were those at 
Athens, at Rome, and at Lyons, the second 
of w'ich was built by the emperor Adrian. 

ATTLENIP PUM, in medicime, an aftu- 
sion for the eyes. 

: — IMER, the prickly part or beard of 
arle 

ATHE’RA, m medicine, a kind of pap 
for children , als) a hind of Lniment. 

APIERK OMA, in surgery, a soft unin- 
flamed twnour, generally contamcd within 
acyst or bag, and oftcn found under the 
arm es the fincer-joints, &c. 

ATHLET®, m antiquity, men of re- 
markable strength and agilty, diseiplined 
to perform im the pubhe games. This was 
a general term, under which were compre- 
hended wrestlers, boxers, runners, leapers, 
throwers of the dish, and those wh» prac- 
tised in other exercises ethibited im the 
Olympic, Pythian, and other solemn sports, 
wherem there were prizes allotted tor the 
conquerors 

ATHLOTIE T.F, in antiquity, the udges 
who presided at the athletic games. 

ATHW ART, ascaterm, signuitying across 
the line of a ship's course 

ATHYM 1A, in medicine, deyection of 
spirits attendant upon some diseases 

AT IBAR, in commerce, gold dust on the 
const of Africa. 

ATLAN TES, 1n architecture, — of 
men, as pillars, supporting the buddings 
luke the Caryatides 

ATLAN’PIDES, in astronomy, another 
name for the Pleiades , 

ATLAS, 1n geography, a collection of 
maps, more properly, a book contamnug 
mapa of the s hole world, xo called from 
Atias, who was fabled to have borne the 
world on his sheul lers, It 1s aleo the name 
ofa char of hagh mountains in Africa, ex- 
tendiug from the coast of the Atlantic to 
the border at Levpt-—- iris, arich hind 
of «atin, manufactured im the East Indies, 
plan, striped, or tlowercd, and nitcr worked 
with gold) Thev are menutactuicd with an 
exvecllenes beyond the reach of Luropean 
art, and were tornmrh in gteat repute, 
though bat bttle vsed now 

ATMOSPHERE, 1s that inviuble elastic 
fluid, or vast collection ot air, which eur 
rounds the earth to an unknown he zht, and 
encloses it on all sides, a thud ess ntial 
to the existence ot ol animal and ve,¢ table 
life, and even to the constitution ot all hinds 
of inatter whatever. This arial fluid, or 
atmosphere, is not only admirably fitted for 
the res rats onand nounshinent of animals, 
forthe rowth of vegetables, the production 
and prepagawuon of sounds, &c bat preat 
ly contnbutes also to make our halntsable 
earth that beautiful scene of varint. which 
tonow i. The numberless sina partie 
elex of various kinds, which float im the an, 
reeense the light trom the sun, and lke so 
many small specula or looking glasses, re 
fleet and ecatterit through the air, and this 
occanioma that light which we see in the 
daytime, by which our eyen are affected so 
strongly, as to render the fainter light of 
the stara insensible. By thie means the 
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| stars are illuminated all round us by the 
sun, not only wlulat he 1s above our hon- 
zon, but also for some time before his ris- 
ing, and after his sctting, so long as any 
of his rays can ether directly, or by retrac- 
tion, reach ant part of the atmosphere 
withm our visible horizon; for the air, as 
well as all other mediums which transmit 
light, retracts or bends the rays of it, if 
they come into it from a different medium. 
| ——~—Herght, Weight, and Pressure af the At- 
mosphere. Though it 18 Impossible to as- 
mun the real heyht of the atmosphere, it 
nevertheless appears certain from expert 
ments, that 45 or 50 miles is the utmost 
height where the density 1 sufficient to re- 
fiact aray of hght, and, theretore, that may 
| be accounted the altitude of the atmos- 
| phere, to the least sensible degree ot den 
sity. Itthe ar were of an equal density 
| throughout, the height of the atmosphere 
might be determined for it appears trom 
| expenments, that a column of air 72 feet 
high 1s equal im weight toone inch of water 
of the sume base, xo that the density of ar 
18 to that of water asl to S64. It has also 
been found by Cxperment, that the weight 
of a column of an, rcaching to the height 
of the atmosphere, will be equal to the 
weight of a column of water of the same 
base, and 32 fect, or 344: inches high. Hence 
Mod SHE Ives 301776 Melies, or sOnE hat 
more than five miles for the heysht of the 
attnosphere, were the density of the air 
every where the same as at the earth «But 
since its deusity decreases with the pres- 
sure, it will be more rarched and expanded 
the Ingher we go, by wluech means the 
, heyht of the atinosphere becomes indef- 
mite, and terminates in pure ether The 
| pressure of the atmosphere on the whole 
surtace of the earth 1s said to be equryvalent 
to that of a globe of lead of siaty mules m 
diameter Admatting theretore the surface 
of a man’s body to be about 15 syume feet, 
and the pressure about 161h on a square 
mich, it a computed that a man must sus 
) tan 32,4001b,, or nearly 1 f tone and a half 
weight, but the difference in the weight 
sustmined in diferent states of the atmos- 
phe te mav be as muchas a ton and a half. 
Taking thin calculation as a philosophical 
fuet, and that evcry animal supports so 
many fitteen pounds as the surface of the 
body contains square miches, it may natural- 
ly be asked, whys men and beasts arc pot 
crushed to picces by such a prodigious 
weight of ar? Tothiswe réply that the re 
pee (xperaments Which have heen made, 
sy means ofthe ar pump, fully damonstrate 
that it 1 owing to the equshbrium of the 
mternal aur, or the arr wncluded im all bo- 
dies, which, though it be small, can, by its 
reaction, counterpoie and reat the pres 
sure of the external sur, how great soever it 
be = But there are many other atmosphene 
phenome na, equally extraordinary, and still 
more dificult to explain, than those which 
have been here noticed. Among the prn- 
cipal onc4 are heat and electieity. The 
frat ramos aud suspends the evaporated 
waters inviahly im the air, until some more 
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IN OUR HEMISPURRE, NORTH-HAST SITUATIONR ARK ALWAIS THR COLDEST. 
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IN SUMMER, THE ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY I8 AT ITS HEIGHT AT MID-DAY, IN WINTFR, IT REACHES IT ABOUT EIGHT O'CLOCK AT NIGHT, 
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HOAR FROST AND SYOW PRESENT TO THE EYE, WHEY SEEN THROLGH A MICROSCOPE, AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF CRYSTALS. 











MELTED SNOW PRODUCES ABOUT ONE-EIGHTH OF ITS BULK IN WATER. 
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powerful attraction dissolves the union, and 
the moisture again revisits the earth in the 
vaiious forma of clouds, must, rain, dew, 
anow, hal, sleet, or hoar frost, while to 
electricity may be principally attributed the 
hghtning, the aurora-borealis, and other 
igneous meteors. The constituent parts of 
the earth's atmosphere are nitrogen and 
oxygtn, which are found every where, and 
at all times, nearly in the proportion of 79 
to 2] Besides these, there 18 a small por- 
tion of carbonic acid, a variable — of 
aqucous vapour, and avery smal] quantity 
of hydrogen It also contains, in the torm 
of vapour, a multitude of adventitious sub- 
stances, in those jurious mixtwes known 
under the name of masmata, the nature of 
which can hardly be investigated By 
means, however, of the currents of air, 
which we term winds, the whole of the m- 
gredients of the atmosphere are continually 
amalgamated together, for we find that 
though the atmosphere may diminish in 
lightness as we ascend, there 18 preciacly 
the same general character pervading it 
throughout By gradual, but almost insen- 
sible expansions, the cquipoimed currents of 
the atmosphere are disturbed, the stormy 
winds arise, and the waves of thr sea are 
htted up, and that stagnation of air and 
water 18 presented which would be fatal to 
animal crxistence 

We will conclude this article by quoting 
a few of Professor Lesle’s plain and sim- 


mean height of the barometer (that 15, the 
mean weight or pressure of the atnosphere) 
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the world, and, on the other, to the vast 
Atlantic Ocean Upon their coasts the 
great stream of aqucous vapour perpetually 
arising trom the western waters, first re- 
ceives the mfluence of the land, whence 
cmanate those condensations and expan- 
sions which deflect and reverse the grand 
nt fea of equipoised currents. They are 
alyo within the tiigonte effects of the im- 
mense barriers and fields of icc, which, 
when the shifting position of the sun ad- 
vances thc tropical climate towards the 
northern pole, cowntgract its energy, and 
present a condcnemg surface of enormous 
extent to the mercasing elasticity of the 
aqueous atmosphere. 

ATMOSPHERIC TIDES, are certam 

eriodical changes in the atmosphere, sim 

to thosc of the ocean, and producid from 
nearly the same causes, of this description 
are the equinoctial winds. 

AT OM, 1n philosophy, a particle of mat 
ter, so minute as to admit of no division, 
Atoms aie the minsma natura, and are con 
ceed as the fist principal or component 
parts of all physical magnitude. Irom the 
earhest tuncs of antiquity, down to the pre- 
sent day, two opmions directly opposed to 
each other, have divided the world on this 
sulject, the one, that matter 14 composed 
of an asscmblage of minute particles, or 
atoms, inc ipable of farther division, the 
other, that there 18 uo lime to its divist 
bility, the smallest conceivable portion still 
consisting of an innuitv of parts The first 
of these theones, which 1s Commonly; dis 
tinzuished by the name of the Aromic 


at the level of the sca, 1s the same at every | Paivosoriy, was originated im Greece by 


part of the globe. 2 The incan tempcra- 
ture of the earth’s surface merc ascs gradu- 
ally from the poles to the equator J) Lhe 
mean temperature of the atmosphere de- 
creases trom below upwards m a regular 
gradation 4 The heating and coohnug ot 
the atmoxphere, by the chang: s of day and 
night, take place cqually throughout its 
jinass 5& A wind —— s(te from the 
aca to the land during the day, and from 
, the land to the sea during the night, espe 
cially in hot chmates 6 As we advance 
towards the polar regions, we find the ir- 
reguanties of the wind mereascd, and 
storina and calms repeatedly altcrnate, 
without warning or progression 7 Mure 
than two currents may often be traced in 
the atmosphere at one time, by the mio- 
tion of Gouds, Ke 6 The foree of the 
windedots not @lways dccre ise as the cle- 
vation uncreascs, but, on the contrary, 1s 
| often found to augment rapidly 9 Nor- 
therly winds almost invariably raise the 
barometer, While southcily winds as con- 
stantly depress at) The same authority 
also states, that the Hriuah islands are 


| 


| 
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situate in such a manner as to be subject | 


to all the circumstances which can pos- 
atbly be eupposed to render a climate irre- 
gular and variable Placed nearly in the 
centre of the teniperate sone, where the 
range of temperature 18 very great, their 
atmosphere 1s subject, on the one side, to 
the :mpressions of the largest continent in 
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A CONSTANT DRAUGHT OF ATR IB NECKSSARY TO 8 


Leucippus, it was supported by Demo- 
eritus, and subsequently improved by Epi- 
curnus and his disciples The Lpicarcans 
professcd to account tor the orngn and 
tormatiou of all things by supposing that 
these ators wore cnducd with gravity and 
motion, and thus came together mto the 
diffi rent organized bodies we now sce 

ATOMIC THE ORY, a phrase capres- 
sive of a sypecics of philosophy recently in- 
troduced into chemustry, and grounded on 
the axiom that “chemical umon conasts 
im the combination of the atoms of budies 
with each other,” so that when two bodies 
chemically unite and form athird body, the 
two substanccs un ted are disperacd every 
where through the new compound 

AT ONY, a dctcet of tone ar tunsion, or 
a rdlavxation of the sclids of the bods 

A'TRA BYLIS, a diaposinon to a dark 
brhary secretion, usually visible throughout 
the whole trame 

ATRAC TYLIS, a plant called distaff- 
thisth, the leayca of which are aperitive 
and sudoritic 

APRIEN SLS, in Roman antiquits, ser- 
sants entrusted with the care of the most 
valuable description of property 

ATRIP, in nautical language, 1s applied 
either to the anchor or emails. Phe anchor 
1s afrep When it i1s just drawn out of the 


ground tna perpendicular direction The | 
top anla are ati ip when they arc just started 
Irom the cap. 


UPPORT A FIRE. 
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THE BRILUIANT TINTS SEFC AT THE RISING AND SETTING OF TEE SUV, ARE CAUSED Bi THE REFPRANGISILITY OF THE INTERCEFPTING VAPOURS. 
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THE REFINED STYLE AND IDIOM OF THE ATHENIANS I8 CALLED “ ATI10I8¢N.” | 
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ANA, OR BEADLY NMIGEITSEBHEADB. 
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ATROPA, or Drapii XIGITEIBHADE, a 
enus of plants, one species of which, uaine- 
2 the Atropa Belladonna, 18 remarkable 
or bearing berries of a fine black colour, 
which are highly poisonous. The flowers 
are bell-shaped, dusky on the outmde and 
purphsh with. The fruit has a nanacous 
aweet taste, and .« full of small kidney- 
shaped sceds. 

ATROPHY, a dine + wherem the body, 
or some of its parts, uot recJving neces- 
sary nutriment, mscnsibly w ate away and 


decay. 

ATTACU’MENT, in law, the taking or 
apprehending a persou, by virtue of a writ 
or precept. It difters from an arrest, in- 
asſsmuenh as it lays hold of the goods, as well 
as the person, and also from a distress, 
which eazces on lands, tenements, and 
goods, but an attachment on the goods 
and body.——ATracuMENT or Priv xcx, 
is by virtue of & man’s privilege to call 
another to that court whereto he himeelf 
belongs, and in respect whereof he 18 pn 
vileged to ans er sume action. ForhkiGy 
ATTACHMRXRXNI, 18 an attachment of muney 
or goods, found within a liberty or city, to 
Ratisfy some creditur with such hberty 
orcity By the custom of London, and se- 
veral other placcs, a man can attach monev 
of goods in the hands of a stranger, tu 
satisty hnnself 

ATTACK, 1n the miltary art, a general 
assault, or onset, nade to gam a post, or 
any partitular pomt. Lvery combat con- 
sists of attack and detence the first 1 
generally the most advantageous, and an 
experienced general chooses it, il possible, 
even in a defenmve war. Those attachs 
are conadered the best, where all the forecs 
cau be directed in concert towards that 
point of the encmy on whieh his position 
depends 

ATTAIN’DER, the name of a law by 
which the estate and hie of a trator is 
forfcted. 
brought into parhament for attauinting per 
801K pounicted of ngh treason A person 
attainted of high treason torfeits all Ins 
jands, tenements, and hereditaments, has 
blood 18 corrupted, and he and his posterity 
rendered bare, and this corruption ot blood 
cannot be taken off but by act of pnrha- 
ment ——ATTaINDEKS may be reversed or 
falstfied (1 e. proven to be false) by writ of 
error, or hy plea. If by writ of error, it 
must be by the king’s leave, &c and when 
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A Bill of Attamder 18 a bill ! 


ATTEN’TION, the applying the car or 
the mind assiduously to any thing said or 
done.——Aitintion! the word of com- 
mand given in the British amny prepa- 
ratory to any particular exercise or direc- 


tion 

ATTEN’UANTS, medicines which pro- 
mote the circulation as well as the discharge 
of al] noxious and excrementitions matter, 
Of the vegetable kingdom, the whole tribe 
of acrid and bitter ante, are attenuants, 
of the anmal *— the volatile salts, 
as aa! animoniac, and saltpetre; aud ot the 
mineral kingdom, the mineral acid salts. 

AT PFC, m architecture, a sort of build- 
ing, in which there 1s no 100f or covering 
to be seen, as was usual yn the houses of 
the Athemans — The Ariic, or Attic 
8rOR), 18 the uppcr story of a house. 
The Artic wast. 18 a pecuhar kind of co- 
lumn, or support, employed both in the 
Done and Lone onders. 

ATTIRE, m botany, a name formerly 
used to denote the third part or division of 
the flower of a plant, the other two heing 
the empalement and the tobation —~In 
heraldry, the term Aitine designates the 
horns of stags and snuilar animals im 
blazoning conts of arms 

AT’TIFUDE, in pamting and sculpture, 
the position and gestuie of a figure or 
statuc, or such a disposition of their parta, 
as shall best display some ywrace or beauty, 
or strve to express the action and senti- 
ments of the person represented. 

ATTOL’LENS, im anatomy, an epithet 
applied to some muecles, otherwise called 
leratores and elevatares. 

ATYOR NEY, one who 1s appomted hy 
another to do a thing in Ine absence. A 
peblic attomey iw oane who acts in the 
courts of law, and is a lawyer hy pro- 
fission. No attorney can practise in 
auy court, unless he has been adinitted 
and sworn an attorney of that particular 
court. Asan otheer of the court im which 
he 18 admitted, an attorney enjoys several 
privileges, and as habie, on the other hand, 
to the ecnsure aud correction of the yudges. 
——A mirate attorney acts upon particu- 
Jar occasions, and 1s authonzed by a letterof 
attorney, Which gives ove full power to act 
tor another. 

ATLOR NEY-GENERAL, a grent law 
officer, appomted by the hing to manage 
all affairs of the crown, either im ci nninal 
prosecutions or otherwise. 
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ATTRACTION, the power or prmesple® 
by which bodies mutually tend towards 
each other, which vanes according to the 


by plea, 1t may be by denving the treason, | 
pleading a pardon by act of parliament, Me. 
ATTAINT, in Jaw, a writ that bes atter | 


judgment against a jury of twelve men 
that are charged with having given a false 
verdict. ATTAINT, 1 the veterinary art, 
1s a dist ased limb proceeding trom a blow. 





nature of the bodies attracted, and the cu- 
cumstances under which this attraction 
takes place. Hence attraction 16 seen 
trically distinguished into the Attraction 


& VEGETABLE ALKALI, NAMED “atTROPI\,” HAS BEEN EXTRACTED FROM THE ATROPA BELLADO 






of Cohesion, Attraction of Gravitation, At- 
traction of Electricity, Attraction of Mag 

netism, and Cheniucal Attraction.——Ar- 
TRACTION OF COnKs10N 18 peculiar to the 
component particles of bodies, by virtue of 
which they are firmly connected and held 
together ——As the attraction of cobes on 
is the cause of the solidity of small bodies, 
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ATTEL’ABUS, In entomology, a genua 
of insects of the beetle kind, the specics of 
which are distinguished mto those which 
have the jaws bifid, those which have the 
jaw one-toothed, and those which have the 
feelers clavate ——The Arte .asus C'ory- 
Lt, found chiefly on hazel-trees, &c. 18 of the 
firat kind, 


WHEN THE MUTEAL ATTRACTION OF CFPTAIN PARTICIFS IS RI&ISTED, AL VEFN GINPOY PER FYPLODES, IT IS CALLED REPULSION. 
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ATTRACTION 18 EXHIBITED, IN ITs BIMPLFST FORM, BY FALLING BODIES. 
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“CONTIGUOUS ATIBACTIO 
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NS” IS THAT WHICH Is EXERTED BETWEEN MINCTE PARTICLES OB ATOMS, AT INSENSIELE DISTANCES. 
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“ELECTIVE ATTRACTION” 18 OTHERWISE CALLED AFFINITY. 
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so is the Arrnaction or Gravitation 
that chain which, being diffused over the 
solar system, preserves the planets in their 
orbits, and makes them revolve about the 
centre of the system. That which in com. 
mon language is called weight, is by philo- 
sophers explained to be gravitation ; that 
is, a tendency to the centre of gravity. By 

avitation a stone and all heavy bodies, if 
* fall from a height, are supposed to drop 
to the earth. All celestial bodies are sup 
posed to have nut only an attraction or gra. 
vitation towards their proper centres, but 
that they mutually attract each other within 
their sphere. The planets tend towards the 
sun and towards each other, as the sun does 
towards them. The earth and moon teud 
likewise reciprocally towards each. By this 
save principle of gravity heavenly bodies 
are kept in their orbits, and terrestrinl bo- 
dies tend, as is supposed, towards the centre 
of the carth. And itis from this attraction 
that ull the motion, and consequently all 
the changes in the universe, are supposed 
to arise. ——ATTHACTION OF MAGNETISM is 
the particular tendency of certam bodies to 
each other, as that of the magnet, which 
attracts iron, of which we «hall speak more 
particularly in its proper place; as well also 
of the Arrraction oF Execrriciry. 

ATTRAC‘TIVES, in medicine, a peculiar 
apecics of remedies which act by promoting 
external discharge. 

ATTRIBUTES, in theology, the severa)] 
qualities or perfections of the divine nature, 
or such as we conccive to constitute the 
proper essence of God; as his wisdom, 
power, justice, goodness, &e.—~—Arrni- 
BuUTRBS, in logic, are the predicates of any 
subject, or what may be affirmed or denied 
of any thing.———Atrrinures, in painting 
and sculpture, are symbols added to a ti- 
gure or group, Which are characteristic of 
the principal subject. Thus the eagle is an 
attribute of Jupiter; a peacock,of Juno; a ca- 
duceus, of Mereury; aclub, of Hercules, &c. 

ATTRI’TION, the rubbing or stnking 
of bodies one agninst another, so as to 
throw off some of their superficial particles, 
——~Arrrition is also often used tor the 
friction of auch simple bodies as do not 
wear from rubbing one agamet another, 
but whose fluids are, by that motion, sub- 
jected to some particular determination ; 
as the various sensations of hunger, pain, 
and pleasure, are said to be occasioned h 
the attrition of the organs formed for suc 
impfesnons. 

UCUPATION, fowling, or the art of 
bird-catching. 

AUCTION, a public sale of goods to the 
highest bidder. It is not generally known 
that a bidder at an auction under the usual 
conditions, may retract his bidding any time 
before the hammer 18 duwn. A mock auc- 
tion is that which is conducted by unli- 
censed persons for fraudulent purposes. 

AUDIENCE, the persons assembled at 
a theatre, or other public place to see and 
hear the performances.——AUDIENCR, a 
ceremony used in courts at the admission 
of ambassadors or other public ministers to 
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ahearing. In England audience is given 
to ambassadors in the presence chamber; 
and to envoys and residents in a gallery, 
closet, or any place where the king happens 
to be.——AuDI1ENCcE is also the name of an 
ecclesiastical court, held by the archbishop 
of Canterbury, whercin differences upon 
elections, consecrations, institutions, mar- 
riages, &c., are heard. 

AU'DIT, a regular examination of ac- 
counts by officers appointed for that pur- 


pose. 

AU'DITONR, an officer of the king, or any 
corporate hody, appuintall annually to exa- 
mine accounts. 

AUDITO'RIUS MEA’TUR, the pasgage 
or entrance into the car, that conveys the 
air ta the auditory nerve. 

AU’DITORY NERVES, a pair of nerves 
arising from the medulia oblongata, with 
two trunks, one of which is called the portia 
dura; the other, portia mollis. 

AUGMENTA‘TION, in heraldry, a par- 
ticular mark of honour generally borne ci- 
ther on the escutcheon or a canton, as ar- 
gent, a hand, gules, borne hy every baronet 
who cannot cm higher honour. 

AU’GES, two points in a planet’a orhit; 
the one denominated the apogee, the other 
the pengee. 

AUGETYE, in fortification, the wooden 
pipe which contains the powder by which 
a nine is fired, 

AU'GITE, a species of mineral, of which 
many vaneties are found differing both in 
form and colour. Different names have 
been applied to some of its most remark- 
able varicties ; as diopside, to greenish- 
white transparent crystals; sahlite, when 
it 14 mn impertectly prinmatic and foliated 
masses; and coccolitewhen in xmall, slight- 
ly-cohering grains It is one of thore few 
mineral substances, the compomtion of 
which may be imitated by the artificial 
mixture of its constituents, and subjecting 
them to fusion. Its component parts are 
siJex, lime, magnesin, and oxyde of iron. 

AWGUR, an officer among the Romans 
appointed to foretell future cvents, by the 
chattenng and feeding of birds. The au- 
gurs bore an augural staff or wand, ax the 
ensign of their authority, and their dignity 
was so much respected, that they were 
never deposed, nor any substituted in their 
place, though convicted of the most enor- 
mous crimes. 

AU’GURY, a species of divination, or the 
art of foretelling future events, practised by 
the ancients. It was distinguished into 
five sorts, viz., augury from appearances in 
the heavens; froin birds: from chickens: 
from guadrupeds: and from portentous 
events. This, like other human errors, ap- 
pears to have arisen from ideas tolerably 
rational at first. The regular appearance 
and disappearance of the birds, and the pre- 
cision that ia observable in almost their 
whole proceedings, might naturally impress 
an ignorant race of men with a belief that 
they either inherently possessed, or from 
time to time received, supernatural informa- 
tion. Accustomed to regulate by these mo- 
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IN ANCIENT BOME THERE WAS A COLLEGE OR COMMUNITY OF “ AUGURS,” CONSISTING OF FOUR PATRICIANS AXD FIVE PLEBEIANS. 
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THE PRIMITIVE ROMANS BEGAN THEIR YEAR WITH SEXTILIS, OR AUGUST. 
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nitors their rural occupations, the shepherd 
and the husbandman were led, by the most 
excusable assotiation of ideas, to consult 
the same advisers in the few other concerns 
of hte that fell to ther lot and on the 
foundation laid by superstition, imposture 
subsequently raised a fantastic structure. 

AUGUST, the enghth month of our vear, 
containing 31 days August was dedicated 
to the honour of Augustus Cesar, because 
mm the same month (before called Seatths, 
or the wixth from March) he was created 
consul, thnice tnumphed in Rome, subju 
gated Egypt to the Roman sway, and put 
an end to the civil wars 

AUGUSTA LES, m Roman antiquity, an 
epithet given to the flamens or priests ap 
pointed to sacrifice to Augustus, after his 

ethcation, and also to the games celebrated 
im honour of him on the tourth uf the ides 
of October 

AUGUSTA‘IIA, a festival instituted by 
the Romans im honour of Augustus 

AUGUSTA'LIS PRALFLC Ps, a title 
peculiar to a Roman magi trate who go- 
verned Egypt, with a power much bke that 
of a proconsul in other provinces 

AUGUS TAN di notes something relating 
to the emperor Augustus, as duyustan age, 
Auquatan era, &C 

AUGUS’LINES, a rehgious order, so 
called trom St Augustine, their townder, 
and vulgarly called Austin fmars or Chins 
than hermits Refort the Reformation they 
had 32 houses in Logland = Amoog other 
thinæs, this rule enjoins to have all things 
| im common, to receive nothing without the 


| leave of the supenor, and several other called by many authors aurea externa There 
precepts relating to charity, modesty, and arc also Auniciura Connis, or auricles ot 


chastity There are Likewise nuns of thin 
order ‘The Augustines are clothed in blach, 
and at Pans are hnown under the name of 
| the rehgiouy of St Genevieve, that abbey 
; being the chicf of the order 
ATGUSTINIAND, a relLgious sect of 

the loth century, who maintained that the 
| watca of heaven were not opcucd tall the ge 
neral resurrection 





the Penguin or Razor bill, but called by 
Linnecus flea ‘Ths bird 1s observed by 
seamen never to wander bevond soundings, 
and accordingly they conclude, on its ap- 
pearance, that land is not tar of 

AU’‘LIC, an epithet goven to certam of 
ficcers in the c: devant Ga naen Cnypre, who 
composed o court which decided, without 
appeal, im all judicial procesecs entercd im 
it’ This court, which was proverbial lor 
the slow adnanistration of justice, had not 
only concurrent jumadiction with the court 
of the unperml chamber, but, in many 
cantn, exclusive jurisdiction The nght of 
appeal, pussesscd by the estates, exited 

so in regard to the yadiial decisions of 
the aulic court. 
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AU’LOS, a Grecian measure of length | Tiuura, a hind of meteor appeamng m the 


equal to the stadium 

AUME, a measure of capacity, employed 
on the continent, equal to thirty-five Lug- 
lish gallons. 
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AT h, a bird of the Arctic sec 45, hnown as | bear’s ear 
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AUN CEL-WEIGHT, an ancient hind | dark scginent of a circle, surrounded by a 


WHATEVER I8 BYARD, OR RECOGNIZED BY THE BAR, 18 CALLED “auRieurar.” 
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of hand-weighing. The auncel was a ba- 
Jance, with several scale-pans, and as it 
was suppored to give an advantage to the 
selicr, its use was prohibited by statute. 

AUNE, a measure of length emploved on 
the continent, but varying conaderatly m 
different parts of Europe. It 18 generally 
about the length of an Enghsh ell. 

AU RA, an exhalation or vapour. Ancient 
chemista defined it to be a certain fne and 
pure spit found in every animal a1 vege- 
table body, but so subtle, as only to be 
perceptible by 1ts smell 

AURKL’LIA, that intermediate state in 
which many mascets remam for some time, 
between the caterpillar form and the pe- 
nod in wluch they are furnished with wings, 
antenna, and other organs appertaming to 
the perfect msect 

AURE’OLA, in its omginal mgnification, 
denotes a jewel, winch 1s proposed at a re 
ward of victory m some public dispute 
Hence, the Roman schoolmen apphed 1t to 
the reward bestowed on martyrs, virgins, 
&c, on account of thar works of supere ro 
gation, and painters uxe it to signify the 
crown of glory with wlach they adorn the 
heads of saint®, confessors, &c 

AU RES MARIN &, Ean suFiis,im na- 
tural history, a naine given to diflc rent spe- 
evs of the kaliotia, which 1s an unnvalve 
shell hsh of a flatted shape, somewhat re- 
semmbhng the human ¢ar 

AURE U8, a Roman gold coin, equal in 
value to twenty hve denarn 

AU RIC LF, in anatomy, that part of the 
ear which 18 prominent from the head, 


the heart, which are appendage at the base 
of the heart, and arc distinguished into 
nght and jeft, the former of which is placed 
in the anterior, the latter in the liaider 
part These are muscular bags, which 
move regularly with the heart, but in an in- 
verted oider 

AU RIC CLA, in botany, that especies of | 
primrose, call d trom the form ot its leaves, 


AURIC ULAR CONFESSION, a mode | 
of confession among Roman Catholics, by | 
whispering in the ears of their fathers, con- 
fescors, or priests 

AURIGA, or the Wacconer, 1m astro- 
nomy, a constellation of the northern jie- 
misphere, contammg about 46 stars of the 
first WA magnitudes 

AU RIS, the term by which anatofusts 
express the car 

AURISC AL PUM, a surgical instrument 
employed to operate on the ear. 

AURQO RA, the morumg twilght, or that 
fut 3 which appears in the morning 
when the sun 1s within 18 degrees of the 
honzon 

AULRO RA BOREALIS, or Nonrnunx 
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PRIWY UP BY LUTHIE AND MELANCTHON AT AUGSBURG, IS CALLED THE FAuSUVSTAN COYWFESSIOYW.” 





northern part of the heavens, moxt frequent 
and most bnilsant during the winter sol 
atice. We often see in the north, near the 
horizon, usually a short tune aftcr sunset, a | 
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AUSTRALIA I8 80 CALLED FEOM IT “AUSTBRAL” OB SOUTHEBN SITUATION, 
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brilhant arch of white or fiery hght, and 
this arch i often separated into several 
concentric arches, leaving the dark segment 
visible between them From these archcs, 
and from the dark segment itself in high 
Jatitudes columns of hght of the most va 
ricgated and beautiful colours, shoot up tu 
warda the zenith, and sometimes, masstg 
like sheaves of Light ae scattered in all di 
rections In the Shetland islands, the 
merry dancers as they are there called, are 
the constant attendants of clear evenings, 
and checrers of the long winter mghts In 
still more northern countnes as Norway, 
Lapland, and Sibena, they greatly enliven 
the snowy Jandscapes They commonly ap 
pear at twilight, ncaa the honzon of a dun 
colour, approaching to yellow sometimes 
continuing in that state for several hows, 
without any scnsble motion after which 
they break out into streams of stronger 
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AU RUM POTABILE, tincture of gold 
@ cordial liquor with leaf gold in it 

AU RUM FUL MINANS, a precipitate 
of guild, so called, because of the caploson 
which it makes bv a gentle attntion 

AUSPICES a kind of soothsaving a 
mong the Romans, by the flight or singing 
ot birds 

AUS TRAL, relating to the south thus 
the six signs on the south side of the equi 
noctia) are called austral signs 

AUSTER the south wind 

AUSIrRA LIO PIS CLS, a constellation 
of the southern hemisphere, consisting of 24 
stars, according to the Entannic catalogue 

AU TOGBAPH, an epithet apphed to 
whatever is written m a person s own hand 
writing as an autograph Ictter a letter of 
one 8 own writin 

AUTOM AION (see Avprorpgs) Fvery 
mechanical construction which, by virtue 
of a Jatent imtrinaie force not obvious to the 


light, sprending MNto columns, and altering | 
slowly into a thousand diffe rcnt shapes, va 
rying their colours from all the tints of ycl | 
low to the obscwest russet They often | 
cover the wholc hemisphere and then make 


sight can carry on for a certain Jength of | 
time such movernents as resemble the re 
sults of human exceution, 1s np automaton 
But the term is gencrally applied to the tu 


RESEMBLES A VA°T EXTLEYDED TENT, GLTITERING WITH GOLD, RUBIES, AND SAPPHIRES 


| 


IN THE NORTH EASTERN PARTS OF SIBERIA, THE “atRona” 


the most splendid apjcarancc Their mo 
tions, at all these times are amuozingly 
guck and they astonish the spcct itor 
With the rapid change of their form 
brenk out m places where none were sten 
before shomming briskly along thc heavens 
and arc suddenly ¢xtmmwshed Icaving be 
hiad them a uniform dusky track This 18 
again iIhumned im thc same manner and 
as suddenly left a dull blank Yn certain 
nights they assum the appearance of vast 
columns on one side of the deepest vellow 
on the other decimung away till it becomes 
undi tim rushed from the sky They lave 
gen rallo a atrong tremulous motion fi om 
the end, which continucs till the whole va 
nmishes Durmg the winters of 18 7 ant 
1844 the aurora borealis was several times 
witnesacd in Fnpland but we who only 
nec the eatremutics of tis northcin pheno 
menon, havc but a famt idea of its wands ur 
or itsmotims Various theories have ex 
sted respecting th cause of this phen ne 
nou but httle doubt is now entcrtamed of 
its bap occasioned by the passage of cl ¢ 
tricity through the upper regions of the at 
mosphere ats appearance an fact cxactly 
ros obhug the eff cts of artificial dectn 
city when pasang through rarched mr 
There is the saine variety of colour and in 
tensity, the same undul iting motion and 
corr@cations © the streuns exiuhit th 
SAIN diversity of character at onc morte nt 
minutely divided m ramifications and at 
another heanuug toith m one body of hght 
or passing m distinct broad flashes and 
when the rarehcation 18 conudcrable vari 
ous parte of the stream assume that pecu 
har glowing colour which occ anonaliy ap 
pi arn in the atmosphere, and is regarded 

y the umntormed observer with astomsh 
ment and tear 

AU RUM MOSLICUM, a combination 
of tin and sulpbur, ured by statuarns and 


Thev ; as the mechanical chess player and fiute 


| been made to ammate nulhons of Complex 


ure of an animal, to which motion ia given 
— springs and woghts internally 
placed and cvusing apparent animation, 


player The practice of making these au 
tomata 1s much less frequent at present 
than formerly ingemous mechanicians 
now adays finding themselves better re 
wirdd by dnecting thau talents to the 
relf acting machinery of modern manufac 
tues As Ti Ure obverven it 18m our 
modo cotton and flax milly that automa 
tic Optranons arc di«playcd to most advan 
ta,e for there the RF mental powers have | 


organs infusing into foims of wood iron, 
and briss an iotclligent agency And 
pursung the subject with his character 
istic zeal while compiting the commercial 
Kieatuess of Brita with the boaste 1 mo | 
ninnents of Arie and Roman dcspotem, 
he saves ¢ Such tw the automatic svetem re 
pl te with predigis im nu chanies and po 
itieal economs which promisca am ats fu 
turc growth to become the grcat minister 
of cavihzition to the terraquecys gl be en 
abling this country as ahi art 10 difuac, 
along with its commence the hfe btoad at | 
hnowledge and religion to myriads of peo 
Ne still lying am tac region and shadow of 


cath 

AU LUMN the third season m the year, 
which begins m the northurn henu phere, 
on the day when the sun enters Libra that 
is on the .2d of Scptamber It terminates 
about the same day m December, when the 
winter commences Autuini is repre sent 
(d, m pamting by a man of mature age 
clothed and girt with a starry girdle hold | 
mg in onc hand a pair ot acales eguilly 
poised, with a globe in each and in the 
other a bunch of grapes ani other fruit 
Is age denotes the pertcction of this ser 
ron and the balance that sign of the zo 
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LOUIS XIV WAS PASSIONATFLY FOND OF “ALTOMATA,” AND DEVOTED THE EARIY YEARS OP HI® LIFE TO THFIR CONSTRUCTION 







painters, for giviug a gold colour to their | diac which the sun enters whin our au 
| hyur s tumn begina 
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AUTUM'NAL SIGNS, the three signs, | occurs in lamellar masses, but commonly 


Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, through 


in crystals. Its edges are thin and sharp, 


which the sun passes during the season of | like an axe, whence its name. 


aufumn. 


AUXILIARY VERBS, in grammar, are | among the ancients, 
to form or conjugate ' an agate stone on a red-hot hatchet, or by 


such verbs ax hel 


AXINOM’ANCY, a species of divination, 
rformed by laying 


others; as, in English, the verbs “to have,” | fixing a hatchet on a round stake so aa to 


and “to be.” 

AVATAR, a term used by the Hindoos 
to express an incarnation or descent of 
Vishnu, their deity: nine of which are be- 
lieved to be passed, and the tenth yet to 
com 


angel Gabriel’s salutation to the Virgin 
Marv. Also, the chaplets and rosaries of 
the Romish church, which are divided into 
ave-marias and pater-nosters, 

AV’ENUE, in ornamental personne a 
walk planted on each side with trees, and 
leading to a house, garden-gate, wood, &c., 
and gencrally terminated by some distant 
object. ——AvENUK, in fortification, an 


e. 
A‘'VE MARIA, the name given to the | 


— or inlet into a fort, bastion, or the | 
} 


e.——In architecture, if means an ap- 
pronch to a palace or mansion, by a long 
walk of columns, arcades, atatues, &c. 

AV’ERAGE, the results from equal divi- 
sion of several suns added together. It is 
also a tern used in commerce, among mer- 
chants and ship-owners, to denote the quota 
or proportion wlich each merchant or pro- 
prietor in the slap or Jading is adjudged, 
upon a reasonable estimate, to contmbute 
towards the expenses of the voyage, Kc. 

A’VIARY, a place set apart for feeding 
and propagating birds, 

AVOIRDUPOIS’, a weight used in Eng- 
land, the pound being 16 ounces. 

AWARD, in law, the yudgment of an ar- 
bitrator, or of one who is not appointed by 
the law a judge, but chosen by the partics 
themselves for terminating their difference. 


! 


be poised ; then the names of those sus- 
pected were repeated, and he at whose 
name the hatchet moved, was declared 


guiity. 

AXIOM, in philosophy, is such a plain, 
eclt-evident proposition, that it cannot be 
made more plain and evident by demon- 
stration ; because it is itself better known 
than anything that can be brought to prove 
it. By axioms, called also maxims, are un- 
derstood all common notions of the mind, 
whose evidence is so clear and forcible, that 
aman cannot deny them without renoune- 
ing common senee and natural reason. 

AXIS, in astronomy, an imaginary right 
line supposed to pasa through the earth, 
aun, planets, satellites, &c., and about which 
they perform their respective diurnal rota- 
tions. The earth and plancts, in their pro- 
gress through the annual orbit, move m 
such a manner that the avs of each always 
keeps parallel to itself, or points to the 
same part of the heavens. The axis of the 
earth is inclined to the ecliptic, in an angle 
of nearly sixty-six and a half degrees, a po- 
sition which is wel] adapted for promoting 
the fertility of the carth and rendenng it 
hahitable. — Axis, in geometry, a right 
hne conceived to be drawn from the vertex 
of a figure to the middle of the base. It is 
so called because the figure, by revolving 
round this line, is conceived to generate a 
sulal. The axis of the circle 1s the same as 
the diameter. Axts, in mechanics, a 
certain line about which a hody may move, 





| as the axis of a balance, &c.—~—Axts, in 


AWL'WORT, the popular name of the | optics, is that ray, among all others that 
subularia aquatica; so called from its awl- | are sent to the eye, which falls perpendicu- 


, 


shaped leaves, which grow in clusters round , larly upon it, and which consequently passes 


the root. 


through the centre of the eye.——Ax1s, in 


AWFEIGH’, anea term, denoting that the | anatomy, the second vertebra of the neck, 


anchor ia Just drawn out of the ground, and 
WANS perpendicular. 

AWN, a slender sharp process issuing 
from the glume or chaff in corn and grasscs: 
the beast 

AWN’ING, a canopy, usually a piece of 
tarpaulin or a sail, extended over the decks 
or any other part of the ship, to atford shel- 
ter from the sun, rain, &c. 

AXAYA‘CAT, a Mexican fly, whose eggs, 
deposited on rushes and flags, in large 
quantities, are sold and used as a sort of 


caviare. 

AX‘ESTONE, a mineral, a sub-apecies of 
nephrite, of an ohve or grass-green colour. 
It is found chiefly in New Zealand and the 
South Sea Isles, where it is used by the na- 
tives for axes and other instruments. 

AXIL‘LA, im anatomy, the arm-pit, or the 
eavity under the upper part of the arm. 
Axtuza, in botany, the space or augle form- 
ed by a branch with the stem, or by a leaf 
with a branch. 

AXINITSE, a mineral) which somctimes 





eed 
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«o called from the hend's turning on at hke 
an axis.——Ax1s, in botany, is a taper co- 
Jumn in the centre of some flowers, about 
which the other parts are disposed.——.4ria 
in Peritrochio, or, WHREL AND AXLE; one 
of the five mechanical powers or simple ma- 
chines, which is principally used in the 
raising of water. The power is applied at 
the circumference of the wheel, and the 
weight is raised by a rope that is ——— 
up on the axis while the whee) turns round. 
Axia of Oscillation, is a line parallel 
to the honzon, passing through the cen- 
tre, about which a pendulum vibrates, and 
perpendicular to the plane in which it os- 
cillates, Azis of a Veasel, is an imaginary 
line passing through the middle of it, per- 
pendicular to its base, and equally distant 
trom its siden, 

AN OLATE, a black water lizard found 
in Mexico. 

AZA‘LKA, in botany, a 
the chief species of whic 
shrubs, 








enus of plants, 
are flowering 
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NOT LIMITED TO TIME AND PLACE, BUT WHICH ARE TRUE AT ALL TIMES AND ALL PIACES, ARE AXIOMS 


SELF-EVIDENT TRUTHS, 
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AZEN’SALI, in botany, a sort of moss 
that grows on rocks; also a kind of black 
stone found among gold. 

AZIMUTH, in astronomy, an arc of 
the horizon, intercepted between the me- 
ridian of the place, and the vertical circle 
passing through the centre of an object. 
———MAaGnericaL AZiMUTH, is an are of 
the horizon contained between the sun’s 
azimuth circle and the magnetical meridian. 
-———AZIMUTH CIRCLES, OF VERTICAL cin- 
CLES , imagmary great circles passing 
through the zenith and nadir, and cutting 
the horizon at right angles. The altitudes 
of the heavenly bodies are measured on these 
circles, which circles may be represented 
by serewing the quadrant of altitude on the 
zenith of any place, and making the other 
end move along the wooden horizon of the 
globe. AxzIMUTH COMPAass, an instru- 
ment for finding in a more accurate man- 
ner than by the common sea compass, the 
magnetical amplitude of the sun or stars. 

AZO'TE, or Nrrrocen, the radical prin- 
ciple of atmorphenc air; a species of gas 
of which the atmosphere contams nearly 
4-Atha in bulk, and 3-4ths in weight; the 
other fifth and fourth being oxygen, with- 
out which the air will support neither life 
nor combustion. In its nature at is invim- 
ble and elastic, and capable of condenna- 
tion and expansion, It mnunediately extin- 
gushes annnal hfe, and the flame of a can- 
die. It has no taste; some planta live and 
flourish im at. It is not absorbed by water, 
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RB, the second letter, and first conso- 
nant, in the alphabet, is formed in the 
voice by a strong and guick expression of 
the breath, and a sudden opening of the 
» pa; it 18 therefore called a labial, and its 
, Pronunciation differs but shghtly from p 
and r. It is often used as an abbreviation 
for Bachelor, as B.A. Bachelor of Arts, 
B.D. Bachelor of Divimty, &e., aud for de 
Sore, as B.C, Before Christ. B, as a nume- 
ral among the Romans, stood for 300, and 
with a dash over it for 3000. B, m chreno 
logy, stands for one of the dominical Iet- 
ters, and in muse fer the seventh uote in 
thegamut. 0 
,  BA‘AL, an idol among the ancient Chal- 
deans and Syrians; supposed tu represent 
the sun, and to be the same aos the Bel 
or Belus of the Greeks. The word signi- 
fies also lord or commander; and the cha- 
racter of the idol was varied by different na- 
tions, at different times. Of the mannerin 
which Baal was worshipped, we have but 
imperfect and contradictory statements; 
but we are infornicd in Scripture that hu- 
1 man vietuas were among the sacrifices of- 
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but is capable of combining with oxygen; 
and with different proportions of this aub- 
stance it forms atmospheric air, gaseous Ox- 
yde of azote, or mtroux oxyde, nitrous gas, 
nitrous acid, and nitric acid. Combined 
with hydrogen, it forms volatile alkali ; and 
it enters into the coinposition of most ani- 
mal substances. 

AZ'OTITE, a kind of salt formed from 
the combination of the protoxyde of azote, 
or nitrous oxyde, with alkahes. 

AZURE, the blue colour of the sky. 
Among painters, thigavord originally agni- 
fied lajnts-lazuli, and the blue colour pre- 
pared from it. At present it is called wltra- 
marine; and the thue glass made fram the 
earth of cobalt and other vitrifiable imat- 
ters, which, when in masses, is called analt, 
is, in the state of fine powder, known by 
the name of azure. Azure being employed 
to colour starch, 18 also called starch-blue. 
——Azun8e, in heraldry, the blue colour in 
the arms of any perron below the rank of a 
baron. In the escutcheon of a nobleman 
it as called sapphire; and in that of a sove- 
reign prince, Jupiter. In engraving, this 
colour is expressed by lines or strokes 
drav.n horizontally. 

AZ’YMA, in theology, the feast of un- 
Jeavened bread among the Jews. 

AZYMITES, in church history, Chris- 
tians who administer the eucharist with un- 
Icavened bread. This appellation was given 
to the Latin by the Greek church, and also 
to the Armenians and Muromtes. 
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genus FSimig in the Linnwan system. The 
are the most disgustingly laxenious of al 
the monkey tribe; and such is their natu- 
ral ferocity, that they can never be said to 
he properly tamed into obedience: they 
ought net therefore to be admitted mto 
zoulogical exhibitions for the public. 
BABYLON’‘ICS, in hterary hietory, a 
fragment of the ancient lostory of the 
world, endiug at 267 years before Christ ; 
aud composed by Berosus, a priest of Ba- 
bylon, about the time of Alexander. 
BABYLON’‘ICA, in antiquity, a species 
of nch weaving 0 called from the city of 
Babylon, where the art of weaving hangings 
with a variety of colours was first invented. 
BABYROUS SA, in zoology, the Indian 
hog. This quadruped belongs to the genus 
sus, in the class mammala; and ite most 
distinguishing characteristic is, that from 
the outside of the upper jaw spring two 
teeth twelve inches Jong, bending like 
horns, and almost touching the forehead. 
BAC'CHLE, the priestesses of Bacchus, 
who, crowned with vine aud ivy leaves, and 
clad in the skins of wild beasts, celebrated 
the ormes of thar god with frantic cries 
and gestures. They were also called Me- 
nades, Bussarides, and Thyades. 
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NO ANIMAL THAT BREATHES CAN LIVE IN “ AZOTE * AND FROM THIS CIRCUMSTANCE If TAKES ITS NAME, WHICH SIGNIFIES LIFE-DEPRIVER. 


fered to him. 
BABOON’, a large kind of ape with a 
short tail, which forms one division of the 
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the value of the cause.-——-7o adaut to bail, 
ia to release‘upon security given by bonds- 
men.—~To juatyy bail, is to prove by the 
oath of the person that he is worth the sum 
for which he is surety beyond his debts. 

BAILEE’, 1n law, the person to whom the 
— of the one that 1s hᷣailed are delivered. 

he party who delivers the goods 1s termed 
the Bartror. 

BAILIFF, a subordinate magistrate or 
officer appomted withm a particular pro- 
© | vince or district, as bailiffs of hundreds, li- 
berties, courts, barons, &c. Shernffs’ banliffa 
are officers appointed by the shenff to exe- 
cute wits These, being bound im bond 
to the shenff for the due execution of their 
oftice, are called bound bahiffs, vulgarly 
bum-bauiffs —— Warun natuirr, an officer 
« | who aearches ships, gathers toll for anchor- 
age, and arrests persons tor debt upon the 
' water. 
| BAIL‘IWICK, ahberty exempt from the 

wei of the shenff, in which district the 
ord exercises the office of shernff, and ap- 

| points his own bathff A bathwick 18 also 
the hundred, or district, through which the 
authonty of a bailiff extends. 

BAIO‘CO, a small com im the papal 
states, one hundred of which make a Ro- 
nan crown 

| BAIRAM, a festival among the Turks, 
celebrated after the fast of Ramazan, when 

, It 18 customary to send prisents from one 
to another, and otherwise to express the 
joy they feel on the occasion. 

|" "BAIZE, a coarse, woollen stuff, vith a 

jong nap, sometimes frzed on one side, 

mit hou wale, being manufactured on a 

lvom, with two treddles, lke flannel. 

! BAL NA, or the Whale species, a genus 

| of animals in the Linnean system, class 
Mammalia, order Cote There are several 
kinds, the —— character being horny 
lamina in the upper jaw in place ot teeth, 
and a spiracte with a double external orifice 
on the ae of the head 

BAL ANCE, an imatrument for weighing 
commodines, conristing of a beam or It 
ver suspended exactly in the middle, with 
a scale hung to cach extrennty, ot pre ciscly 
equal weight Hence the term balance, m 
mechanies, 18 defined as a pecuhar applica- 
tion of that sample mechanical power called 
the liver, by which ot 14 rendered useful in 

determining the difference or equality of 
weights m heavy bodies, and consequently 
their masses or quantities of inatter = The 
chuect« nstic Giffirence between a dalance 
and a lever is, that the former is suspended 
from something which 18 above it, the lat- 
ter — by a prop or fulcrum below it. 
| The ditference between the use of the scales 
and the ateelyard, consists in this, that asin 
the former you make use of a larger powcr, 
or more weight, to estimate the weight of a 
heavier body , inthe latter you use the same 
power, but give it a greater velocity with re- 
Kpect to that of the weight, by applying it 
further from the fixed point, which produces 
the same effect ——The hydrostatic balance 
1a an instrument to deterinine the speerhe 
gravity of tlud and solid bodies. ——The 
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aseay balance 18 used to ascertain the exact 
weight of the different metallic bodies of 
which the ore is composed.——-In accounts, 
balance is the dtfference of two sume ; hence, 
to py a balance, 1s to pay the difference, 
and make the two accounts equal.——In 
astronomy, Lebra, or the balance, 18 & magn 
in the zodiac, which the sun enters at the 
autumnal equinox. 

BALANCE OF TRADE, in commerce, 
the equality between the value of the com- 
modaties bought of — and the va- 
lue of the native productions exported. 
When a nation imports to a greater extent 
than it exports, the balance ot trade 18 said 
to beagainat it; that is, it loses by its trade, 
and rice versd. The native commodities of 
a nation are its income, its property, and 
it 18 apparent that wherever purchases ex- 
ceed the income, there 18 a tendency to 
bankruptcy. 

BALANCE OF POWER, in politics, that 
just equipoise or egual state of power he- 
tween nations, which may be consistent with 
their general security and prospenity. 

BAL A8S RUBY, in mineralogy, a species 
of ruby, with crystals of a regular octahe- 
dral torm. 

BALBITO’DES, in anatomy, the cavit 
at the extremity of the humerus to whic 
the ulna i articulated. 

BALBU TIES, 10 medicine, a stammer- 
ing and precipitate s eech. 

BAL’ NY, im architecture, a projection 
from the front of a house, surrounded by a 
balustrade or open gallery In large bwld- 
ings they are susceptible of considerable 
elegance of decoration, and may be made 
highly ornamental to the édifces to which 
they are attached. 

BALD ACHIN, im architecture, a kind 
of canop} erected over an altar. 

BALL GOODS, in commerce, such goods 
as are exported or imported in bales. 

BAL‘ISTES, or Fir %-F1sn, a genus of 
animals, xo called from the resemblance of 

i ther back bone toa hie they are remark- 
able for the brilltancy of their colours. 

BALL, in muibtary affears, comprehends 
all sorts of bullets for fire arms, trom the 
cannon to the pistol, those for pistols and 
small arms are made of lead, but cannon- 
balls are formed of cast ron ——In tarnery, 
any medie.ne given toa horse in the shape 
ot a ball ——F ire wax, a meteor, or lunu- 
nous globe darting through the atmosphere. 
Also, a bag of canvas filled with gunpow- 
der, sulphur, pitch, &c, to be thrown by 
the hand, or from mortars. 

BAL LAD, a short lyric composition, or 
tale in verse, of a simple and popular cha- 
racter, set to music, and generally inmost 
estecm by the lower classes It onginall; 
Ineant a solemn song of praise. 

BAL’LAST, heavy matter, as stone, gra- 
sel, ron, &c thrown into the hold of a ship, 
to sink her to a proper depth in the water, 
that she may be capable of carrymg a suth- 
Cient quantity of sail without over-setting. 

BALLATOON’ a heavy luggage boat em- 
ployed on the nvers about the Caspian lake. 

AL LET, a dramatic entertainment, 
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THE VEIOCITY OF A MUSKET-BALL Is, 
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consisting of action and dancing only, 
vented by the Italians. 






projectiles. 


73. 


throw stones, darts, and javehus. 


and rendered air-tight by gum, which, when 
filled with hydrogen gas, from ten to thir- 
teen times lighter than atmospherical sur, 
ascends to the atmosphere, and will con- 
vey heavy bodies suspended to it. (See the 
article Asnosration.]——In fireworks, a 




































bomb, filled with combustibles, which, 
bursting m the air, exhibits sparks of fire 
like stars. ——In chemistry, it means a 
round vessel with a short neck; or, a glass 
receiver of a spherical form. 

BAL‘LOT, the method of determinin 
an election by means of small balls, blac. 
or white, put privately into a box. 

BALLO'TA, in botany, the plant called 
stinking or black horehound. In the Lin- 
neean system, a genus of plants, class 14 
Didynamia, order 1 Gymnosperma; the 
— of which are mostly perennials, but 
the sweet-smelling horehound 1s au annual. 

BALLOTA’DE, in horsemanship, the leap 
of a horse between two pillars, or upon a 
straight line, so that when his fore feet are 
in the air, he shows nothing but the shoes 
of his hind feet, without jerking out; dif- 
fering in that respect from the copriole. 

BALLS, in electricity, are two pieces of 
cork, or pith of elder, nicely turned in a 
lathe to the size of a small pea, and sus- 
pended by linen or silken thread, intended 
as electromers, to discover sinall quantities 
of electricity. —— Baza, in meteorology, 
luminous bodies, generally appeanng at a 
great height above the earth, with much 
splendour. Their tract ix usually from north 
to south, and their velocity 18 very great. 

BALM, in botany, the name of several 
aromatic plants.——The Batm or Gingap, 
or baisam of Mecca, 1s the dned juice of a 
small tree or shrub growing in Syna: it has 
a warm aromatic taste, and au exquisitely 

nt smell. It 1s highly esteemed by 

the Turke aa an odoriterous unguent and 
cosmetic ; but its scarcity ix auch, that the 
genuine balsam is seldom exported as an 
article of commerce. We are intormed by 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, that the 
balsam of Gilead was one of the trees given 
by the queen of Sheba to Solomon; aud it 
appears from the Scriptures that it was in 
igh —— among the nations of the East. 
AL‘NEUM, in antiquity, a private bath 

or bathing — in distinction trom the 
balnee, which were public baths.——In che- 
inistry, a contrivance to modify and regu- 
late the heat in various chemical processes, 
———— distillations, by the use of dif- 
erent intermedia. When the degree of 
heat required is below that of builmg water, 
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BALLIS'TICS, the art of using projec- 
tiles.——-The éallistic pendulum is & ma- 
chine for ascertaining the velocity of mili- 
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GARNERIN WAS ONCH CARRIED BY A GALE OF WIND 260 WILES IN RIGHT SOTAS. 






ALLISTA, or BALISTA, a military 
engine used by the ancients, in battle, to 







BALLOON’, in a general sense, means 
any spherical hollow body ; but it more par- 
ticularly designates a globe made of silk, 









balloon is a ball of pasteboard, or kind of | of gentle attenuating principles; warm, sti- 
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that fluid is interposed 
between the fire and the substance to be 
acted upon; and when a superior degree of 
heat is necessary, sand, or some other mat- 
ter of a similar nature is employed. 

BAL’'SAM, an oily aromatic, resinous, OF 
liquid substance, flowing either spontane- 
ously, or by means of incision from certain 
plants, and used in the cure of several kinds 
of wounds, diaeanexs, &c. Thus we have the 
balsam of Copaiva; the balanm of Tolu, 
the balsam of Peru.—-Fectatious or artyi- 
cial balsams, are certain comporitions chictly 
of balsarnic and healing mgrediente, made 
by apothecaries in imitation of the native 
balsamea. 

BALSAM'ICS, in pharmacy, softening, 
restoring, healing and cleansing medivines; 
















mulating, and demulcent. 

BAL'USTER, (often improperly written 
bannister), in architecture, a small turned 
column usually introduced hetween piers, 
on the upper parte of large buildings under 
windows, and on balconies, &c. 

BALUSTRA'DE, a senes or row of balus- 
ters, joined by a rnil: serving as well for 
rest to the elbows, as for a fence or inclo- 
sure to balconies, altars, staircases, &c. 

BAMBOO, a very Jarge species of the 
arundo, or cane; it grows about the tropical 
regions, and was a native of Asia, but it has 
long since been introduced mto the West- 
India Islands. It ix used in building, m 
making bridges, vessels, boxes, caps, bas- 
kets, mats, and other utensils and furm- 
ture. Paper is likewise manutactured from 
it; itis the common fence for gardens and 
fields, and is used for pipes to convey water 
wherever it 18 wanted. The leaves are ge- 
nerally put round the chests of tea which 
are sent to Europe from China, to form a 
kind of mot. 

BANA‘NA, the tree and fruit of the plan- 
tain, a species of palma. Dampier compares 
it when stmpped of its integuments, to a 
large sausage, in size and shape; and to 
fresh butter in winter, ax to substance and 
colour, Its taste resembles that of a mpe 
and luseious pear. 

BAND, in architecture, any flat, low 
member or moulding, which 18 broad but 
not deep.——The word baad in apphed to 
denote a company of persons engaged in one 
common design; as, a band of music, Vit., 
the collective badly of instrumental per- 
formers in a regiment, popularly termed 
the bund.——A band of aoliers designates 
a troup or company, who fight under the 
same ttandard.—The band of pensioners, 
in England, is a company of 120 gentlemen, 
who receive a yearly allowance of £120, for 
attending on the sovereign on certain s0- 
lemn occasions. 

BANDAGE, in surgery, a fillet, roller, or 
swathe, used in dressing and binding up 
wounds, restraining dangerous hemor- 
rhages, and in joining fractured or dislo- 
cated bones. LAs 

BANDAN’NA, a kind of calico-printing, 
practised in India from time immemonial, 
on which white or brightly-coloured spots 
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SAVINGS’ BANKS WERE ORIGINALLY SUGGESTED BY JEREMY BENTHAM, IN 1797. 


BAN | 


are produced on a ted or dark ground; but 
by the joint resources of mechanical and 
chemical science, the European imitations 
have now far surpassed, in beauty and pre- 
cisibu, the oriental patterns. 

BANDOLEEW’ a large leathern belt, 
thrown over the right shoulder, and hanging 
under the left arm, worn by ancient mus- 
ketecrs, for sustuining their fire-arms and 
musket-charges, 

BANGUE, the name of an opiate used in 
the East, made from the leaf of wild hemp. 
It is used, by the Mahometans, for the same 
purpose as wine and spirits are by the Chris- 
tiuns. 

BANDITTI, a tenn peculiarly denoting 
companies of armed robbers, formerly com- 
mon in Italy and France; but sometimes 
alxo used, in a more general sense, for rob- 
bers, pirates, outlaws, or others, united for 
nefarious purposcs. 

BAN’IANS, acaste of the Hindoos, whose 
rofession is trade and merchandise ; and, in 
ndia and Asia, they are the great factors 

and bankers, as the Jews are in the West. 
They believe in the transmigration of souls, 
and not only abstain from eating the flesh 
of annals, but endeavour to release even 
the most nuxious from the cruelty of others. 
They are mild sn temper, and honest in their 
dealings; and are so cautious of having 
communication with any but their own 
caste, that if any of another nation or tribe 
has drunk out of or touched their cup, they 
break it. 

BAN‘IAN.-DAYS, a proverbial expression, 
imported from the Asiatic colomes, used 
fora short or indifferent dinner, or days on 
which no an:mal food is eaten: in allusion 
tu the Banians above described. 

BAN’IAN-TREE, one of the greatest 
wondcra of the vegetable kingdom. It 
never dies, and continually extends itself; 
for every branch shoots downward, and, 
striking into the ground, becomes itself a 
parent tree, whose branches, in like man- 
ner, spread. 
Burr, has 340 stems, equal to large onks, 


apace sufficient to shelter 7000 persons. Its 
branches are crowded with families of mon- 
keys, and with birds of every description, 
and alxo with enormous bats, all of which 


scarlet figs that grow upon it. 


ut Om interest.@ It may likewise be defined, 
a place used as a common repository of the 
money of individuals or of companies. Also, 
a company of persons concerned in a pn- 
vate bank; or the directors of an incor- 
porated one. The basis of all banking is 


company can apply the capital which is de- 
posited. The first bank was established at 
1 Venice about 11467, aud the name of Banco 
was given toit in Italian, from the bench 
wluch the money-changers or bankers used 
to sit upon in their burses or exchanges. 
BANK-NOTE, or BANK-BILL, a pro- 
missory note, issued by a banking com- 
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A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 


Qne of them, the Cubbeer ; the advance of mone 


and more than 3000 smaller ones, covering of kmg Charlier 


| 


i the profitable use to which the banker or | 
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pany, properly signed and countersigned, 
payable to the bearer in the current coin 
of the realm, on demand. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. In the fifth and 
sixth years of William and Mary, [a. D. 
1694, 1695] in consideration of a loan to go- 
vernment of £1,200,000, at an interest of 
almost eight per cent, a company was incor- 
—— by the name of the “ Governors and 

ompany of the Bank of England,” with a 
restriction by which they were prevented 
from dealing in any other than money con- 
cerns. The profits of the company arise 
from the interest received from government 
on the permanent debt; on their annual 
advances on exchequer bills, &c., from their 
allowance for receiving the contributions 
to loans, and for paying the dividends on the 
public funds; from dealing in bullion, and 
from their large discounts with a mere 
paper currency. It is said, on good au- 
thority, that fur condueting the various 
pecuniary transactions of the exchequer, 
for receiving the taxes, paying the interest 
of the pubhe debt, &e. the Bank of Eng- 
land receves a per centage, or commission, 
which amounts annually to about 260,000/. 
to which must be added the profit derived 
from the use of a floating balance due to 
the public, never less in amount than four 
mullions sterling. This balance, employed 
in discounting mercantile bills at the rate 
of four per cent. yields a revenue of 160,0000, 
per annum, which being added to the com- 
muiasion of 260,000/. gives a total of 420,0000. 
as the — which the proprictors of bank- 
stock derive every year from the connection 
subsisting between that establishment and 
the Treasury. The affairs of this company 
ait in the hands of a governor, deputy-go 
vernor, and twenty-four directors, who are 
annually elected by the general court. 

BANK’ER, a person who trafficks in mo- 
ney, by receiving the current cash of indi- 
vidualu free of interest, and negotiating 
with it, either in the discount of bills, or 
on sufficient securi- 
oldsmiths, in the reign 
l. first acquired this 
name.——The Romans had two sorts of 
bankers, whose office was much more ex- 
tensive than that of the bankers among us; 
thei’s being that of public affairs, in whom 


ties. The monied 


tind Juxurious subsistence upon the nch | were uuited the functions of a bruker, 


agent, banker, and notary, managing the 


BANK, in commerce, an establishment erxchange, taking in money, assisting in 
for the receiving of monies and letting them | buying and selling, and drawin 


the wnt- 
ings necessary on all these occasions. 
BANK’RUPT, in a gencral sense, is a 
trader who fails or breaks, so as to he un- 
able to carry on ns business or pay his 
debts. In all cases, some act of bank- 
ruptey must be committed, before a cre- 
ditor can render lus debtor a bankrupt; 
and an act of bankruptcy is an act of such 
a nature as evinces an intention on the 
part of a debtor to deprive Lis creditors of 
the security which they might have in the 
gaat of his person or his —— 
the following are among the chief acts of 
bankruptcy. 1. Departing from the realm, 
whereby & man withdraws himself from the 


PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD PROJECTED THE FIBST BAVINGS’ DANK, AT TOTTENHAM, IN 1803. 
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THE PRESENT BANK OF “CHILDS AND CO.,” NEAR TEMPLE-BAR, STANDS ON THE SPOT WHERE THEIR ANCESTOR’S BANK WAS YIRS® ESTABLISHED. 
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N, THE JEWS BAPTIZED THEIR PROSELITES, IF ORDER THAT THEY MIGHT EAT THE PASEOVER. 
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BAPTION I8 EXPREASLY STYLED A BRAL OF THE CHRIATIAN COVENANT. 
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jurisdiction and coercion of the laws. 32. 
parting from his own house, and thus se- 
creting himeelf. 8. Keeping in his own 
house, except for just and receasory cause, 
80 as not to be seen or spoken with by his 
creditors, 4. Procuring, or suffering him- 
self willingly to be arrested, or outlawed, 
or imprisoned, without just and lawful 
cause. 6. Procuring his money, goods and 
chattels, and effects, to be attached or se- 
questrated. 6. Making any fraudulent con- 
veyance of his property to a friend, or ue- 
cret trustee. 

BAN (banavm), in the feudal law, a so- 
leran proclamation or publication of any 
thing. Hence the custom of asking, or 
pubhahing the bans, before marriage.—— 

AN, in military affairs, a proclamation 
made in the army, by beat of drum, sound 
of trumpet, &c., requiring the strict ob- 
servance of discipline, ether for the de- 
claring a new officer, or punishing an of- 
fender.——The word Ban also means an 
edict of interdiction or proscription. Thus, 
to put a prince under the bun of the em- 

irc, is to divest him of his dignities, and to 
interdict all intercourse and all offices of 
humanity with the offender. 

BAN‘NER, a square fiag, or the princi- 
pal standard belonging to a prince or state. 
——In botany, the upper petal of a papilio- 
Baceous corolla. 

BAN’NERKET, an ancient order of knights 
or feudal lords, who, posscasing several 
large fees, led their own flag or banner. 
As the spirit of the feudal system dechned, 
poet came to be created banncrete, and 

ence the institution must have become 
merely titular. The last knight of this 
description was Sir John Smith, on whom 
the honour was bestowed after Edgchill 
fight, for rescuing the standard of Charles 
I. On the day of battle, the candidate pre- 
sented his flag to the king or general, who 
cutting off the tram or shirt, and making it 
A square, returned it again. Hence, ban- 
herets arc sumetimes called knights of the 
square flag. 

BAN’NOCK, a kind of oat-cake, baked 
in the embers, or on a atone placed hetore 
the fire ; at is common in Scotiand and the 
Northern parts of England. 

BAN’ QUETTE, in tortification, the cle- 
vation of earth behind a parapet, on wlach 
the garrison of a fortress may stand, on the 
approach of an enemy, in order to fire upon 
them. 

BA’OBAL, a cooling acid fruit, of the 
gourd kind, a native of Afrien. 

BAPTISM, a rite of the Christian reli- 
gion, by which the members of its church 
are received into the communion. Almost 
all sects of Christians style baptiam a sa- 
crament, and consider it« use as important ; 
but the manner in which it ought to he 

erfurmed, aud the effects to be denved 
mn it, have been sulyects of much contro- 


versy. 
BAPTISTS (a contraction of ANAnBar- 

vTists), a Christian sect who practise the 

— of adults instead of that of chil- 
ren. 


GROTLUS 18 OF OPINION THAT BAPTIGM ORIGINATED SOON APTKR THE DELUGE. 
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BAP’TISTERY, in ecclesiastical writers, 
a place in which the ceremony of baptiam 
is performed. In the ancient church, it 
was one of the ezedre or buildings distinet 
from the church itself, and consisted of a 

rch or ante-reom, where the persons to 

e baptised made their confession of ſnith, 
and an inner room where the ceremony of 
baptiam was performed. Thus it conti- 
nued till the sixth century, when the bap- 
tisteries began to be taken into the chureh- 
ens and afterwards into the church it- 
self, 

BAR, the partition which separates the 
members of a court of justice from those 
who have to report or hear. It is also ap- 
plied to the benches, where the lawyers are 
seated, because anciently there was a bar 
to separate the pleadcrs from the attornies 
and others. Hence those who are called 
to the bar, or licensed to plead, are termed 
barriatera, an appellation equivalent to h- 
centiate in other countries.———Bar, in law, 
a plea of a defendant, which is said to be 
sufficient to destroy the plaintiff’s action. 
——Bak, in music, a stroke drawn perpen- 
dicularly acroxs the lines of a picce of music, 
including between each two a certain quan- 
tity or measure of time.——Bak, in he- 
raldry, an ordinary in form of the fesge, but 
much less.——A bar of gold or silver is an 
ingot, or wedge, from the mines, run in a 
mould and unwrought. A bar of iron ix a 
long piece wrought in the forge.——The 
word Ban is also used figuratively for any 
tmbunal; as, the dar of public opinion. 

BARALYP’TON, in logic, an indirect 
mode of syllugixm, consisting of two um- 
versals and one particular aftirinative propo- 
sition: as, “ Every aniwal 1 endued with 
aense ; every man is an animal; therefore, 
something endued with sense is man.” 

BARAN’GI, certain officers in the Greek 
empire, who had the keys of the city im 
charge where the emperor rexided. 

BARA‘THRUM, 1n antiquity, a deep pit, 
with sharp spikes at the top and bottom, 
into which condemned perrons were cast 
headlong, at Athens. 

BAB ATRY, or BAR’RATRY, in com- 
merce, a term used when the master of a 
vease! or the manners cheat the owners by 
embezzling their goods, or running away 
with the ship. 

BAR, the points that stand back in the 
head of an arrow or fishing-hook, to prevent 
them from being drawn out easily —-—The 
name of a horse of the Basbary breql, re-© 
markable for its swiftness.——Any roagh- 
ness that grows and resembles a beard; as 
the down with which the surface of some 
plants are covered ; the tuft of hairs at the 
point of leaves, 

BAR BACAN, or BAR'BICAN, an outer 
defence to a city or castle, used especially 
an a defence to a city or walls; alro an 
aperture made in the wall of a fortress 
through which to fire upon an enemy. 

BAR’ BARA, in logic, an arbitrary term 
for the first mode of the first Hgure of syl- 
logisms, — of three universal pro- 
positions; as, “All animals are endued with 
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BABLEY IS FREED FROM ITS BRAN, AS IN PEARL BARLEY, BECAUSE THE BRAN CONTAINS A RESIN OF AN ACRIMONIOUS NATURE. 








sense; all men are animals; therefore, all 
men are endued with sense.” 
BARBA‘RIAN, a name given by the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, to ali who were 
not of their own cvuntry, or were not insti- 
tuted in their language, manners, and cus- 
toms. In this sense the word signified with 
them no more than foreigner, not signify- 
ing, as with us, a wild, rude, or uncivilized 


person. 

BAR’ BARISM, in a general sense, a rude- 
ness of language or behaviour.——In gram- 
mar, an offence against the purity of style 
or language; or a mode of speaking or 
writing contrary to the true idiom of any 
particular lan . 

BAR BEL, a fish of the genus Cyprinus, 
which lies in holes near the banks, and 
feeds on testaceous animals, worms, &c. 

BAR’BLES, or BARBS, in farriery, the 
knota or superfluous flesh that grow up in 
the channels of a horse’s mouth; that is, 
in the intervals that separate the bars, and 
lie under the tongue. 

| BARD, the name given to those indivi- 
| duals of semi-barbarous tribes, whose ge- 
nius or imagination enabled them to de- 
scribe events in elevated or measured lan- 
guage. Homer was one of these bards 
among the early Greeks; Ossian another 
among the ancient Irish; and their rhap- 
sodies were the foundations of the art of 
poetry, which has been cultivated with suc- 
cess by all civilized nations. In the first 
stages of socicty, in all countrics, bards 
have made a4 conspicuous tigure; and the 
“light of the song” has been the moruing- 
beam that first broke upon the darkness of 
ignorance: but no where does it appear, 

id ever verse and its professors reccive so 
jouch public regard as under the drudical 
establishment; a regard with which they 
continued to be honoured long after that 
systema had perished. In battle the bards 
of the Celtic tribes raised the war-cry, and 
i peace they sung the exploits of ther he- 
roes, celebrated the attributes of their gods, 
and chronicled the history of their nation. 
Onginally spread over the greater part of 
western Gurepe, they scem tu have heen 
the heralds, the prnests, and the law-givers 
of the free barbanans who first occupied 
its ancient forerts, until, by the gradual 
progress of southern civilization and des- 
potism, they were driven back into the fast- 
nesses of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
where the last echoes of their harps have 
long Muce died away. 

BARGE, in naval affairs, a boat of state 
and pleasure, adorned with various orna- 
ments, having bales and tilts, and seats co- 
vered with cushions, and carpets, and 
benches for many oars; as a Company's 
barge, an adiniral’s barge, &c. It is also 
the name of a flat-bottomed vessel employ- 
ed for carrying goods in a navigable river, 
an those upon the nver Thames, called west 
country barges. 

BARIL’LA, the name of a crude soda ob- 
tained by the incineration of the ealsola 
anda, a plant cultivated in Spain and Sicily, 
the ashes of which are used in making 
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glass, bleaching linen, and in the finishing 
process of the hard soap manufacture. 

BARIUM, a metal a0 called by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, the discoverer, which is ob- 
tained by the chemical decomposition of 
barytes. 

BARK, the exterior part of trees, corre- 
sponding with the skin of animals. The 
bark may be divided into the outward skin 
or cuticle, and the inner substance or cor- 
tex. The outward skin, or cuticle, seems 
to derive its origin from the inner or cor- 
tical substance, andto be nothing more 
than the old bark dried and shrivelled up, 
being supplanted yearly by a new one, after 
the same manner as a snake casts its skin, 
Jt is composed of little bladders or vesicles 
horizontally placed, ‘so as to form a ring; 
among which are also intermiacd, more or 
less, several paralicl woody*tibres or sap 
vessels, The inner substance consists, 
1; of several enfoldments of woody fibres, 
interwoven in the manner of a net, and 
wrapping over each other like the coats of 
an onion, 2: of a number of small blad- 
ders or vesicles, sometimes of an oval, 
and sometimes of an angular figure, which 
fill up the spaces between the said fibres, 
and are ere in lines horizontally towards 
the wood, And 3: of its own peculiar vea- 
sela, which contain the proper and specific 
Juice of the plant. It is observed that trees 
stripped of their bark in the time of the 
sap, and suffered to dic, afford heavier tim- 
ber, more uniformly dense, stronger, and 
fitter for service, than if the trees had been 
eut down in their healthy state. 

BARK, (PERUVIAN), a most valuable 
medicine, is the produce of vanous apecies 
of the Cinchona, which is the spontaneous 
Siti of many 5 of South Amcrien, 

ut more particularly of Peru. The tree 
somewhat resembles a cherry-tree in ap- 

earance, and bears clusters of red flowers, 

t was formerly called Jeauit’s bark, from 
its having been introduced into Europe b 
the members of that fraternity who reside 
m South Amenca, and who for many years 
derived from it a source of great profit. Its 
medicinal uses have long been well known; 
but it was not till lately that its medicinal 
properties were discovered to depend upun 
the presence of a substance called quinine, 
which cxists, more or less, in all kinds of 
Peruvian bark. This discovery was made 
by Messrs. Pelletier and Cavatou, who also 
ascertained that the most useful and per- 
manent form of the substance was that of 
a neutral salt, in which it was combined 
with sulphuric acid, constituting the cele- 
brated sulphate of quinine. 

_ BAILEY, a valuable kind of grain prin- 
cipally used in England in the state of 
malt for brewing.——Prage Barg.ey and 
Frencu Banzuey, the grain freed from the 
husk by a mill; the distinction between the 
two being, that the pearl barley is reduced 
to the size of small shot, all but the very 
heart of the barley being ground away.—— 
Baureyr-corn, the least of our long mea- 
sures, being the third part of an inch. 

BARM, or YEAST, the head, or working 
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THE INNER BARK OF TREES, CALLED “LIBER,” WAS BY THE ANCIENTS USED AS PAPER, WHENCE A SOOK HAD THE NAME OF LIBER. 
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out of beer, which is used as a ferment to 
lighten bread. 

BAR’NACLES, a species of shell-fish 
which sticks to the bottom of ships, rocks 
&c,——~In farriery, an instrument composed 
of two branches joined at one end with a 
hinge, to put upon a horse’s nose, to con- 
fine him for —— bleeding, or dresning. 

BAR’NACLE-GOOSE, a large water-fow] 
with a broad flat bill. 

BAR’‘OLITE, a stone of the ponderous 
order, called also the carbonate of barytes. 
It usually occurs in small masses, which 
have a fibrous structure ; and it is generally 
of a light yellowish gray colour. 

BAROMETER, an instrument for mea- 
suring the weight of the atmosphcre, and 
of use in ascertaining and anticipating the 
changes of the weather. For this purpose, 
the tube is fixed to a graduated scale, so 
that the smallest variation in the column 
ia visible. In dry weather, the air bemg 
free from vapours, is consequently heavy, 
and presses up the quicksilver; but in muist 
rainy weather,the atmoxphere being charged 
with clouds and foga, the air is lighter, and 

resses with less force on the quicksilver. 

rom the best observations that have been 
made on the barometer, it appears, how ever, 
that it is not ao much the height of the mer- 
cury in the tube that indicates the wea- 
ther, as the motion of it up and down; 
wherefore, in order to know whether the 
mercury is actually rising or falling, the fol- 
lowing rules are of use: 1, If the surface of 
the mercury is convex, it 1a a sign that the 
mercury 1s then rising; 2, If the surface is 
concave, it is sinking; 3, If the surface ia 
plan, or rather a little convex, the mereury 
is stationary; 4, Ifthe glass is small, shake 
the tube, and ifthe aris grown heavier, the 
mercury will rise about half the tenth of an 
inch; if it is growing lighter, it will sink as 
much. 

BARON, a degree of nobility next below 
a Viscount, and above a baronet. Originally, 
the barons hemg the feudatories of princes, 
were the proprirtors of Jand held by honour- 
able service: hence, in ancient records, the 
word éarone comuprehends all the nobility. 
It is probable that formerly all thone were 
barons who had lordshpa with courts-ba- 
ron, and soon after the Conquest, all such 
satin the house of peers; but they being 
very numerous, it was ordercd that none 
should mt but such as the king thought fit 
to call up by writ, which ran pro hac rice tan. 
tum. This state of nobility being very pre- 
carious, they at length obtained of the king 
letters patent, and these were called barons 
by patent, or creation._—Banons oF THE 
Excuzaver, the four judges to whom the 
administration of justice 1s committed, in 
causes between the king and his subjects, 
relating to matters concerning the revenue. 
They were formerly barons of the realin, but 
of late are gen y persons learned in the 


laws. 

BARON AND FEMME, aterm in law 
for hushand and wife, who are deemed but 
one m; so thet a wife cannot be wit- 
nens for or against her husband; nor he 
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for or against his wife, except in cases of 
high treason. 

AR'ONET, the lowest degree of honour 
that is hereditary, being the next below a 
baron, and above a knight. The order was 
founded by King James 1. at the suggestion 
of Sir Robert Cotton, when 200 baroncta 
were created at once: to which nuwnber it 
was intended that they should he always re- 
strained : but it is now cnlarged atthe king’s 
pleasure, without limitation. On their in- 
stitution, they were allowed to charge their 
coat with the arms of Ulster, in Ireland, 
which province they were to defend against 
the rebela, who then harassed it extremely : 
to which end they were each to raise and 
keep up 30 soldiers at their own expense for 
three years together, or to pay into the ex- 
chequer a sum sufficient to do it; which, 
at Sd. per day per head, was €1095: so that 
including fees, the expence of this dignity 
may be about £1200 sterkug. The baronet- 
cies of Scotland, or of Nova Scoua in Ame- 
rica, and of Ireland, were instituted with si- 
muilar views to the advantage of the state. 

BAR’ RACAN, akind of thick, strong stuff, 
something like camlet, but of a coarser grain. 
It is used to make cloaks, surtouts, and other 
outer garinents. 

BARRACKS, large buildings erected for 
the secunty and accommodation of soldicrs, 
whether infantry or cavalry. 

BARRACU'DA, a epccies of fish of the 

ike kind, found m the West Indian seas. 

t is about ten fect long, and very vora- 


cious. 

BAR RATOR, in law, a common mover, 
or maintainer of swts and quarrels, either 
in courts or elsewhere ; an eucourager of li- 
tigation. 

BARRICA‘DE, or RARRICADO, a for- 
tification made in haste, of trees, carth, pa- 
lisades, wagons, or any thing that wil) ob- 
atruct the progress of an enemy, or serve 
for defence or security against his attack. 

BAWRISTER, a counsellor learned in 
the law, admitted to plead at the bar, and 
there totake upon him the protection and 
defence of cheuts. They are termed juria 
consulti; mm some countries ficentiate gure ; 
and anciently, barristers were called aypren- 
ticea of the law: in Latin, apprenticons puria 
nobiliores. In Scotiand, they are called ad- 
tocates. An inner barnater is one who iva 
serjeant, or king’s counsel, and 16 admit- 
ted to plead within the bar: an outer har- 
rister is ont who pleads without the bar, | 
but at the Rolla, and othe? inferior eourts, | 
all barrixters are admitted within the bar. 

BAW ROW, a large hillock or mound of 
earth. They are met with m inany parts of 
the world, and on besng opened, are found to 
be repositories of the dead. When these 
mounds are composed of stanes, they are 
umually distinguished by the name of cairne 
By the Romans they were called tumuli, and 
are still to be seen in many partes of Great 
Britain and Ircland, as well us in several 
other countries, 

BARRY, in heraldry, is when an eacut- 
eheon in divided har-wise, that is, acroas 
from mde to side, into an even number of 
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Bas | 
partitions, consisting of two or more tinc- 
tures interchangeab y disposed. 

BAR’-SHOT, double-headed shot, conaist- 
ing of a bar with.a half ball or round head 
at each end; used for destroying the masts 
and vig ing in naval combat. 

BA * R, the exchangiug of one com- 
modity for another, the trucking of wares 
for wares, among merchants. Barter was 
the origina] and natural way of commerce, 
there being no buying till money was in- 
vented.—— Also the rule in Arithmetic by 
which the proportionate value of commo- 
dities ia found. 

BARY’TA, or BARY‘TES, in ogi: 
a very ponderous kind of earth, very brittle, 
and perfectly soluble in boiling sulphuric 
acid. It is compounded of oxygen and 


barium. 

BARYSTRON TIANITE, a mineral call- 
ed also Stromnite, from Stromness, in Ork- 
a It is of a yellowish white colour exter- 
nally, but ofa greyish white within. 

BARYTO-CAL'CITE, in mineralogy, a 
mixture of carhouate of lime with sulphate 
of barytes, of various forms and of a grey 
colour. 

BAR’YTONE, in music, a male voice, the 
compass of which partakes of the common 
base and the tenor, being lower than the 
one and Ingher than the other. 

BASAL'T’ES, or BASALT, a stone sup- 
posed to be of vulcanic origin, black or 
green in colour, and found in pillars in the 
prismatic form. Columns of basalt fornia 
the Giant's Causeway, the Isle of Staffa, and 
Fingal’s Cave, and are always found near 
great volcanocs, as Hecla, &. It is remark- 
ably hard and heavy, will not strike tire 
WIth steel, and ie a fine touch-stone. 

BASALT’INE, in mineralogy, a variety of 
common hornblende, often found in basalt 
and volcanic scorite. 

BAS‘ANITE, in mineralogy, Lydian stonc, 
or black jasper; a vanety of siliceous or 
tlinty slate; of a bluish black colour, inter- 
spersed with veins of quartz. It is employed 
to test the purity of gold. 

BASK, in geometry, the lowest side of the 
perimeter of a figure . thus, the base ot a tni- 
angle may be said of any of its sides, but 
more properly of the lowest, or that which 
is parallel to the horizon.——Basy, in ar- 
chitecture, is used for any body which bears 
another, but particularly for the lower part 
of acolunn and pedestal. The base ot co- 
lumna is differeutly formed in different or- 
ders, thus, the Tuxcan base consists only 
of a single torus, besides the plinth: the 
Doric hasan astagral more than the Tus- 
can: the Jonic has a large torus over two 
slender scotias, separated by two astragala : 
the Corinthian has two toruses, two scotias, 
and two astragals: the Composite has an 
asty Jess than the Corinthian: the Attic 
base has two toruses and a scotia, and is 

roper for either the Ionic or Composite co- 

—— is —— the exte- 
rior side of the polygon, or that imaginary 
line which is drawn trom the danked angle 
of a bastion, to the angle opposite to it. 
——Basx, in chemistry, & term used to de- 
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note the earth, the alkali, or the metal of 





which a salt is formed in union with oxygen: 
thus, in the oxyde of iron or copper, the 
iron or copper is the base.——Basx, in bo- 
tany, that part on which the whole flower 
stands, and the fruit too when the tlower 
has faded.——Basx Linz, in perspective, 
the common section of a picture, and the 
eometrical plane.——Basx Tununx, in 
jaw, the holding by villeanage or other cus- 
tomary services, as distinguished from the 
higher tenures in capite, or by inilitary ser- 
vice.-——-Basz Fru is to hold in fee at the 
wil of the lord, as distinguished trom soc- 
cage tenure.——B asx Giua7, any court not 
of record. 

BASHAW’, Pasna’, or Pacua’, a dignity 
under the Turkish government. Zashaw, 
used absolutely, denotes the prime vizier; 
other bashaws, which are generally go- 
vernors of provinces or cities, beiag distin- 
guished by the name of the* place under 
their command. The appellation is given 
by way of courtesy to almost every person 
of any figure at the Grand Signior’s court. 
Thew degrees of dignity were marked by 
their bearing one, two, or three horses’ tails. 

BANS'IL, in botany, an aromatic plant of 
the genus Ocymum, of which there are many 
species, all natives of warm climates. ‘The 
sweet basil is much used by the French m 
cookery.——-Basil, in carpentry, the slope 
or angle of a chisel, plane, or other tool. 

BASIL'ICE, anciently, public halls or 
courts of judicature, where princes aud ma- 
Ristrates sat to administer justice. They 
were at first the palaces of princes, but 
were finally converted into churches. Hence 
basilic now means a church, chapel, cathe- 
dral, or oie e. 

BASILICA, or BAS IIIC, in anatomy, 
the snterior branch of the axillary vein, run- 
ning the whole length of the arm. 

BASIL’ICI, a denomimation given in the 
Greek empire to those who carried the em- 

ror’s orders and commands. 

BASIL'ICON, in medicine, an ointment 
consisting of resin, ol, wax, &c.; a sove- 
reign kind of plaster. The word 15 alao 
used as an epithet fur many compositions. 

Ba‘SIS, m medicme, the principal iu- 
gredicnt ip a composition.——Basis coa- 
D18, In anatomy, the superior part of the 
heart, to distmguish it from its apex or 
small point.——Basis ceresryi, the lower 
and posterior part of the brain. 

BASIL’1CUS, in astronomy, Cor Leonia, 
a fixed star of the first magnitude in the 
constellation Leo. 

BASILID’IANS, in church history, a 
branch of gnostics, who maintained that 
Christ’s body was only a phantom, and that 
Simon the Cyrenean suffered in hie stead. 

BAS’ILISK, a fabulous kind of serpent, 
called a cockatrice, said to be produced 
from a cock’s egg, hatched by a serpent, 
and supposed to kill by its breath or sight 
only.——A_ harmless — of lizard, with 
piercing eyes, and a white spot on its head, 
of remarkable brilliancy.——A large piece 
of orduance. ; 

BA'SIN, a hollow vessel for holding li- 
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“ Base,” VnN APPLIED TO PKERSUNS, MEANS LOW, ABJECT, OR LLLIBERAL. 
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TPUL WHITE CCLOUR, is FORMED BY ADDING SULPHURIC ACID TO THE CARBONATE OF BARYTES, 
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MOMER MENTIONS THS USE OF THE “ BATH” AB AN OLD CUSTOM. 


Bas } 


quids.——In hydraulics, any reservoir of 
water.——-Basin of a dock, a place where 
the water is confined by double flood-gates. 
The basin of a haven in that part which 
opens from a narrow passage into a spacious 
receptacle. ——-In Jewish antiquities, the 
laver of the tabernacle. 

BAS‘SO, in music, the Italian for dase. 
Thus, Basso concertante, is the bass of the 
little chorus: basso repieno, the bass of the 
grand chorus; and dasso continuo, that 
part of a composition which is set for the 


aren. &e. 

ASK’ING-SHARK, a species of squa- 
lus or shark, from three to twelve yards in 
length. It is also called the sun.jish, 
from its lying on the surface of the water, 
and basking in the sun. It produces a 
great quantity of oil. 

BASK’ET FISH, a species of sea-star, or 
utar-fish, of the genus asterias, having five 
rays issuing from an angular body, and di- 
viding into innumerable branches. 

BASS (sometimes written base, which is 
the correct English word for dase, low): 
the lowest or fundamental part in music, 
and important as the foundation of har- 
mony.——Thorough bass is that which in- 
cludes the fundamental] rules of composi- 
tion. Ground basa is that which commences 
with some subject of its own, that is conti- 
nually repeated throughout the movement, 
whilst the upper parts pursue a separate 
air. Counter base is a second or double 
bass, where there are several m the same 
concert.——Baasa, among gardeners, a soft 
kind of sedge or rush used in bindmg 
plants, &e. 

BASS VIOL, a stringed musical instru- 
ment of the same shape as a violin, but 
much larger. 

BAS’8ETING, the rising of.a vein of coal 
or other stratum, towards the surface of the 
earth. 

BASSOON’, a musical wind instrument, 
consisting of a very long tube, with a reed 
for the mouthpiece. 

BASSO RELIE’VO, or BASS RELIEF, 
sculpture in which the figures are repre- 
sented as projecting not far above the plane 
on which they are formed. Figures cut are 
said to he dune in relief, and when the work 
is low or flat it is called bass relief, or basso 
relievo, in distinction from alto relievo and 
merzo reliero. 

BASTI’LE, a noted fortress in Paris, 
which was used as a state prison, and in 
which many persons who had incurred the 
resentment of the French monarchs, or 
their ministers, had been nmmured fur life. 
It was built at the latter part of the 14th 
century; and was demolished by the en- 

populace at the commencement of 
the revolution in 1789. 

BASTINADO, a mode of punishment 
used among the Turks, of beating the of- 
fender on the soles of the fect. 

BASTION, in modern fortification, a 
hage mass of earth, usually faced with sods, 
but sometimes with brick, and, in a few in- 
stances, with stone, standing out from a 
rampart, whereof it is a principal part, and 
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what in ancient fortification, was called a 
bulwark. The bastion consists of two faces, 
and an opening towards the centre called 
the gorge. Bastions are solid or hollow. A 
Aat bastion is made in the middle of the 
curtain, when it is too long to be defended 
by the baations in its extremes. A demi 
bastion is composed of one face only, with 
one flank and a demi-gorge. A doudle bas- 
tion is one raised on the plane of another. 

SAT, in zoology, the J’eapertilio of Lin- 
neus, an ani resembling both a bird 
and a mouse, It has wings, not of feathers 
but of a skin distended, and flies only by 
night, and has an unknown power of dis- 
Hapushing distant objects without light. 
It lays no eggs, but brings forth its young 
alive, and suckles them. They feed upon 
motha, fles, flesh, and oily substances, and 
are torpid during the winter. The species 
are numerous, and among them is the ram- 
pire or Ternate bat of Africa and the Ori. 
ental isles; their wings when extended 
measure five or 1x feet; they live on fruits, 
but they are said to suck the blood of per- 
eons when asleep. 

BATH, a sufficient quantity of water col- 
lected in some convenient receptacle, for 
peraons to plunge or wash their bodics in, 
either for Pealth or pleasure. They are 
distinguished into natural and artificial, 
and natural again into warm and cold. Na- 
tural warm baths are formed of the water 
of hot springs, of which there are many 
in different parts of the world; especi- 
ally in countries where there are, or evi- 
dently have been, volcanoes. The artificial 
warm baths consist of exther water or some 
other fluid heated by art. The cold bath 
consists of water, either fresh or salt, in its 
natural degree of heat; or it may be made 
colder by art, as by a mixture of nitre, sal- 
aminoniac, &c. 1¢ chief natural warm 
baths in Great Britain are those of Bath 
and Bristol, in Somersetshire ; and those 
of Buxton and Matlock in Derbyshire ; 
which lateer are merely tepid. Some are 
impregnated with iron, and called chaly- 
beate; others with sulphur, carbonic acid, 
and other mineral qualities. They are often 
very efficacious in scorbutic, bilious, and 
dyspeptic complaints, as well as for the re- 
moval of vanous chronic diseases. The 
word bath also signifies any artificial con- 
trivance which 1s to supply the place of a 
hath, as a shower bath, or an apparatus for 
applying water to the body in the form of 
a shower; avapour bath, orga mode of con- 
veying moisture to the y by means of 
steam, Among the ancients, the most mag- 
nificent edifices were erected for bathing 
in; such were the baths of Titus, Paulus 
Emilius, and Dioclesian, whose ruins are 
still remaining. At the present day, baths 
are in general use in the Eaat, 

BATH, (KNIGHTS OF THE), a mili. 
tary order of knighthood in ey sag sup- 

sed to have been instituted hy Richard 

I., who limited the number of knights to 
four: but his successor, Henry IV., on the 
day of his coronation increased them to 
forty-six. This order received its danom- 


IN TURKSY, THEA 168 A PUSLIC BATH CONNECTED WITH RVERY MOSQUE. 


IT 18 CUSTOMARY FOB BUSSIANS, AFTER ENJOYING 4 “ SIRAM BATH,” TO PLUNGE INTO A RIVER, OR ROLL THEMSELVES IN THE SNOW. 
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which pls s obliquely. Battery de revere, 
that which plays ov the euemy’s back 
Camerade battery, is when several guns play 
at the same time upon one place.——-Bar- 
TERY, 1 electricity, is a combination of 
coated surfaces of glass, commonly jars, 
so connected together that they may be 
charged at once, and discharged by a com- 
mon conductor.——GaLvanic BaTtERy, or 
I'1..8, an apparatus employed tor accumu- 
lating the electricity of galvanism, which is 
produced by the mutual agencics of certain 
metallic and carbonaceous substances, and 
sculiar fluids. It was imvented by the ce- 
ebrated Volta, and is often called the Vol- 
taic battery ——Bartrery, in law, the strik- 
ing, beating, or offering any violence to 
another person, for which damages may 
be recovered. It is distinguished from an 
assoull, inasmuch ax the latter does not 
necessarily imply a hitting or blow. There 
may be an assault without battery, but 
battery always imphes an assault. 
BAI’TLE-AXE, a kind of halberd, first 
introduced into England hy the Danes, and 
much used in the early part of the middle 


ages. 

BATTLEMENTS, in architecture, are 
indentures or notches in the top of a wall, 
or other building, in the form of embra- 


sures, 

BATTOL’OGY, in grammar, a superfiu- 
ous repetition of some words or things. 

BAY, in geography, an arm of the sea, 
extending into the land, and terminatin 
in a nook. Its larger than a cregk, an 
less than a guif. It is also often applied to 
large tracts of water, as the bay of Biscay. 
—Bay, one of the colours of a horse, of 
which there are various shades.-——Bay, or 
Bay Tres, the female laurel tree, an ever- 
green which grows wild in Italy and France. 
——Hays, in the plural, an honorary gar- 
land or crown, bestowed as a prize for vic- 
tory or excellence, anciently made of laurel 
branches. 

BAY-SALT, a salt which crystallizes or 















nation from a custom of bathing before the 
knights received the golden spur. The bad 
or symbo) of the order is 0 sceptre, rose, this- 
tle, and three imperial crowns conjoined 
within a circle, upon which is the motto, 
“Tria juncta in uno,” alluding to the three 
cardinal virtues—faith,- hope, and charity. 
The order of the bath, after remaining 
many years extinct, was fevived under 
George I., by a solemn creation of a great 
number of knights., 

BATON, the staff or truncheon given as 
a aymnbol of authority to ficld-marshals. 

BATOON’, in architecture, a moulding in 
the base of a column. 

BAT’RACHUS, in ichthyology, the sea- 
devil, a froglike fish———In medicine, an 
inflammatory tumour under the tongue. 

BATRA’CIAN, an epithet designating an 
order of anunals, including frogs, toads, &c. 

BAT’TA, allowances made to troops in 
India. Dry batta ix money given in heu of 
rations; wet batta what is given in kind. 

BATTA‘LIA, an army drawn up in order 
of battle. 

BATTALION, a body of foot soldiers, 
consisting of froin 600 to 1000 men. 

KAT TEL, an ancient mode of trial by 
single combat, which was introduced into 
England by William the Conqueror. The 
contest was had before the judges, on a 
piece of ground enclosed, and the cowbat- 
ants were bound to fight until the atars ap- 
peared, unlesa the death of one party or 
victory sooner decided the contest. It is 
but of late years that this barbarous law 
has heen abolished.——An account of the 
expenses, for provisions and liquor, of a 
student at Oxford. 

BATTEN, a scantling or piece of wooden 
stuff, from two to four inches broad, and 
one inch thick. 

BAT’TERING-RAM, a military machine, 
with which the ancients effected breaches 
in fortifications, These engines were vari- 
ously coustructed and of different sizes ; 
but in general the hattering-ram consisted 
ofa vast bean suspended to a frame, and | receives its consistence from the heat of the 
armed at one end with a head of iron, re- | sun or action of the arr. 
sembling that of a ram; from the butting BAYONET, a short poigted instrnment 
of which animal the iden was doubtless de- | or triangular dagger, madé to fix on the 
rived. This being equally balanced, and | muzzle of a firelock or musket. 
furnished with a number of ropes, at the BAZAN, or BAZAAR’, a kind of ex- 
eatremity opposite to the ram’s head, a | change or marhet-place among the Turks 
great number of inen threw it forward with | and Persians, Some of these buildings are 
violence, and thus, by a repetition of the | remarkable, not only for their extent, but 
¢trokes, demohahed the wall against which | for their inagniticcuce——This name has 
it wasdirected, , of late years been in use with us to denote 

BATTERY, in the military art, a para- | certain large buildings containing a collec- 
pet thrown ay to cover the gunners and | tion of shops or stalls, let to different per- 
men employed about the guns from the | suns, and m which a great variety of “ fancy 
enemy’s shot. This parapet is cut into em- 8” are exposed ig sale. 
brasures for the cannon to fire through. BDEI‘LIUM, a gummy resinous juice, 
A battery of mortara is sunk in the ground, | produced by a tree in the East Indies, of 
and has uo embrasures. Crose-batteries | which we have no satisfactory account. It 
are two batteries which play athwart one ; is brought into Europe from the East In- 
another upon the same object, thus form- | dies, and from Arabia. As a medicine, mn 
Ing an angle, and beating with great effect, | which quality it is brought to market, it is 
because, what one ball shakes, the other | better in its simple state, than when form- 
beats down. Buttery d'enjsilade,is one that | ed into any preparation. It is one of the 
gcours or sweeps the whole length of a | weakest of the deobstruent gums, has a 
straight line. Hattery en echurpe, 18 that | fragrant odour, and a pungent favour. 

































































































THE PRUSSIANS HAVE ONE ALSO, CALLED “ FUSILIERE.” 
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EACH BATTALION IN THE BRITISH ARMY CONSISTS OF FOUR DIVISIONS, WHICH ARE SUBDIVIDED, AND FORMED INTO SECTIONS. 







EACH REGIMENT IN NAPOLEON'S ARMY HAD A BATTALION OF “ VOLTIGEURS: 
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IN A NAVAL BATTLE, THE TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF THE ENEMY 18 THE OBJECT, 
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OR LONG-LIPPED BEAR, IS A NATIVE OF INDI4, AND FREDS ON ANTS, RICE, HONBY, AND THE FRUIT OF THE PALM-TBEE. 


THE ARLATIC, 














BEA’CON, a signal erected on a long | 
pole, upon an eminence, consisting of a | 
pitch-barrel or othcr combustible matter, 


to be fired at night, to notify the approach 
of an enemy. Also, any object serving as 
an occasional signal, or a8 a constant sea- 
mark, by means of which ships may be 
warned of danger, or assured of their port. 
_ BEAD, in architecture, a round mould- 
ing, commonly made upon the edge of a 
piece of stuf, in the Corinthian and Roman 
orders, cut or carved in short embossments, 
like beads in necklaces.——Bxrap, in me- 
tallurgy, the small ball or mass of pure 
metal separated trom the scoria, and seen 
distinct while in the fire.—~Bead-proo/, a 
term among distillers for that proof of the 
strength of spirituous liquors denoted b 
the bubbles called beads, which rise an 
remain on the surface of the liquid for 
some time after it has been en. 

BEAI)-TREE, in botany, a shrub grow- 
ing in Spain and Portugal; so called, be- 
cause the nut which it bears is bored 
through, and strung as beads by the Ro- 
man catholics of those countries. It is 
the Melia of Linnxus.——A beadsman is 
one who recites beads or prayers for his 
patron, &c. 

DEAK, in a general sense, the upper end 
or point, as the upper part of the bill of a 
bird. ——Buax-nexap, m a ship, a small 
platform at the fore-part of the upper deck. 
——Hraxep, in heraldry, an epithct in 
blazoning for birds whose beaks are of a 
different imerure from the bodies. And in 
botany, an epithet for the fruit when it 18 
ternunated by a process mm the shape of a 
bird's beak. 

BEANER, a drinking cup; so called 
from its having a spout like a bird’s beak. 

BEA'DLE, 8 messenger, or appantor of 
& court, who cites persons to appear, and 
answer in the court what 1s alleged aguinst 
themn.——A_ Reape is also an officer at an 
university, whose chief business it is to 
walk before the masters with a mace, at all 
public processions, &c. 

BEA'GLE, the naine of a particular kind 
of hound or hugting-dog, of which there are 
several sorts. 

BEAM, the largest piece of timber in a 
building, Jaid across the walls, and which 
serves to support the principal rafters. 
In ships, beame are the large maim tin:- 
bers that stretch across a ship to support 
a deck.——The part of a balance, from the 
ends of which the scales are suspended. 
—~Bgam, awong hunters, the main stem 
of a deer’s head, or that part which bears 
the antlers, royals, and tops._—~Bran- 
zxpa. A vessel is said to be on her beam 
ends, when ahe inclines so much on one 
side that her beams approach a vertical po- 
sition.-—Bzam-compass, an instrument 
consisting of a square wooden or brass 
beam, having sliding sockets, used for de- 
scribing large circle. —Bzrone toe Bram, 
ia an arch of the horizon between a hne 
that crosses the ship at right angles, and 
that point of the compass which she steers, 





BEAM’-TREE, a species of wild service. 
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THE BROWN BEAR IS REMARKABLE BOTH FOR SAGACITY AND FRROCITY. 
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This tree grows to the ts of thirty or 
forty feet, and is particularly fitted for 
making axle-trees aud the like. 

BEAR, a wild quadruped, of the genus 
ureus. Its limbs are large and heavy, the 
head e, terminating in a prolonged 
snout, the body covered with shaggy hair, 
and having hooked claws for climbing trees. 
It feeds on honey, insects, and carcasses, 
and lics torpid during the winter. There 
are ten species, three of which are well 
known. 1. The Brown bear, which aub- 
sists chiefly on fruit, vegetables, and honey. 
2. The American bear, which is smaller 
than the other, and feeds in like manner. 
3. The Polar or maritime bear, which is 
only found in high northern Jatitudes: it is 
from eight to twelve feet long; of great 
atrength and ferocity, devouring fish, seals, 
and whales at sea; and on land, any avimals 
which it can seize.——~— Bran, in astronomy, 
a Name given to two constellations called 
the greater and the lesser bear, or ursa 
m and urea minor. 

BEARDED, /6arbatua) in botany, having 
peeve. hairs or tufta; in opposition to 

EaRDLERS (imberdia) without parallel 
hairs or tufts; epithets applied to the co- 
rollas of certain plants. 

BEARER, m architecture, a post or 
brick wall between the ende of a picce of 
timber, to support it. — In heraldry, a 


figure in an achievement, placed by the | 


aide of the shield, and sceming to support it. 

REARING, in navigation aud geography, 
the situation of one place from another, 
with regard to the points of the compass, 
or the angle which a hne, drawn through 
two placcs, makes with the mendian of 
each.——Also a sea term m several phrases ; 
thus, when a ship sails towards the shore, 
before the wind, she is said to bear in with 
the lund or harbour. ‘To let the ship sas! 
more before the wind, 15 to bear up, To 
put her mght before the wind, is to bear 
round. A ship that heeps off from the 
land, is said to bear off. When a ship that 
was to windward comes under another 


ship's atern, and go gives her the wind, she | 


1s paid to bear under her lee, &.——In 
heraldry, bearings are the coats of arws or 
figures of armouries, by which the nobility 
and gentry are dstunguished from common 
persons, 

BEAT. In military phraseviogy, “to 
Brat” has various significations, expres 


sive of giving a signal by beat af a.um., 


“To heat an alarm,” to giv notice of dan- 
ger. “To beut a charye,” a signal for 
charging the enemy. “To beat the general,” 
to give notice to the troops to march. “To 
bent the rereille,” to give notice for leaving 
quarters. “‘I'o beat the tat too,” to give 
nouce for retiring to quarters, as at bed- 
time. “To beat the frvop,” a 81 for 
repairing to their colours. “To beat to 
arma,” to give a 81 for the troops to 
arm themselves. “ To beat a parley,” a 
signal for a cessation of hoatilities, to hold 
a conference with the enemy. 
BEATIFICA'TION, an act of the Pope, 
by which he declares a person beatified or 
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THE POLAR BEAR WALES FIRMLY ON ICE, SECACAE THE SOLES OF HIS VEET ARE ALMOST ENTIRELY CLOTHED WITH LONG HAIR. 
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bleased after death, and ia the first step 
towards canonization, or the raising of one 
to the dignity of a saint; but no person can 
be beatified till fifty years after his death. 

BEATINGS, in music, the regular pul- 
sative awellings of sound, produced in an 
organ by pipes of the same key, when nat 
in unison, and their vibrations not simul- 
taneous or coincident. 

BEATING TIME, in music, that motion 
of the hand or foot by which some person 
marks and regulates the movements of the 
performers. 

BEAU’TY, a general term for whatever 
excites in us pleasing sensations or causes 
our admiration. Or it may be defined to 
be an assemblage of graces or properties 
which please the eye and interest the mind. 
The proportion and symmetry of parts, the 
regularity and symmetry of features, the 
expression of the eye, and the complexion, 
are among the principal properties which 
constitute personal beauty. This kind is 
said to be intrinsic, and unmediately per- 
ceptible; but when reflection is requisite to 
comprehend the utility of an object, it is 
said to he relative: for instance, the beauty 
of a machire is not perceived till we under- 
atand its uses and adaptation to its pur- 
BOR Thus, an object may please the un- 

erstanding without interesting the sense; 
and on the other hand, we pereeive agree- 
‘able sensations, excited by some objecta, 
whose ideas are not related to anything 
that is praiseworthy.——Beaury, in archi- 
tecture, painting, and other arts, is the 
harmony and justnesrs of the whole compo- 
sition taken together. 

BEAVER, an amphibious quadruped 
that lives on the banks of rivers and untre- 
quented lakes, and is remarkable for its 
ingenuity m building its habitation. It 
has short ears, a blunt nose, small fore- 
feet, large hind fect, and a flat ovate tail. 
It walks slowly, swins dexterously, cats 
eittiug on its haunches, and conveys its 
food to its mouth with its fore paws. This 
aimal is salued both for its fur and for 
the oil which it yields, called castor ail. 
Breiven, that part of the helmet which 
defends the syzht, and opens in front. 

BEAU MONDE, a French term, imply- 
ing the gay fashionable world. 

SEL, an article of furniture for stretch- 
ing and composing the body on, fur rest, 
ar gleep, consisting oenerally af feathers 
jnclosed an a case of tick. ‘The ancient 
PRomags had various sorts of beds, for va- 
rious purposes; they had their chamber- 
bed, whereon they slept; their table-bed, 
whereon they cat, iv a recumbent posture ; 
there being usually three persons to one 
bed, whereof the middle place, as well as 
the imddle bed, was accounted the most 
honourable: they had also the bed whereon 
thev studied, and that whereon the dead 
were carned to the funeral pile.——~Bnp, a 
plat or level piece of ground in a garden, 
raised a little above the level of the ad- 
joining ground.——A hollow place in which 
any thing rests: as, the ded of a mortar. 
——A stratum, or extended mass of any 
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thing, whether upon the earth or within it ; 
as, a bed of sulphur, a bed of sand, &c.— 
The bed of a river is the bottom of a chan- 
nel in which the stream or current usually 
flows.——From bed and board, in law, ase- 

aration of man and wife without being 
Sivorsed: the wife having & suitable main- 
tenance allotted to her out of the husband's 
estate, called alimony. 

BEE, an insect of the genus apie, of 
which there are numerous species, but the 
most interesting and useful to man is the 
honey-hee: it is justly eclebrated for its 
singular instincts, atid highly prized for the 
valuable products of its industry. The 
honey-bees live in swarms or societies of 
from 10,000 to 40,000, and contain three 
sorts of individuals; the female, or, as she 
is commonly called, the queen bee; the 
males, or drones ; and the neufers, or work- 
ing bees; though by some naturalists these 
latter are call imperfect females. A hive 
usually consists of one mother, or queen, 
from six to eight hundred males, and from 
15 to 20,000 working bees. The office of 
the quecn bee is to propagate the species ; 
that of the neuters to collect the honey, 
form the cells, and feed the young. 
are furnished with a proboacis by whic 
they suck the honey from flowers; this they 
swallow, and when it has undergone a pe- 
culiar process in the stomach, they disgorge 
it into the cells. The pollen of flowers 
scttles on the hairs with which their body 
1s covered, whence it is collected into 
pele’ by a brush on their second pair of 
egs, and deposited in a hollow in the third 
pur. It is called bee-bread, and is the food 
of the larve or young. The females and 
neuters have a barbed sting, attached to a 
bag of poison, which flows into the wound 
inflicted by the sting. The season of fe- 
cundation occurs about the beginning of 
sunmer. It is said that the female, in the 
spring, lays as many as 12,000 eggs in the 
lapse of twenty-four days. When a hive is 
overstocked, a new colony is sent out under 
the direction of a queen bee; this is called 
swarming; and three or four swarms some- 
times leave a hive in one season. 

BEER, a dmnk made of inalt and hops 
hy the process of brewing; if 18 of three 
kinds, namely, strong beer, ale, and table 
beer, or amall beer. 

BEETLE, or Scananata, a genus of 
insects furnished with shelly wing-cases, 
and of which there are severa) sprees, 
perfectly harmless, but differing greatly in 
RIZE, he largest sort is the clephant 
beetle, found in South America, which is 
four meches long. 

BE’ HEMOTH, an animal mentioned in 
the hook of Job, which some naturalists 
suppose to be the same as the river-horse. 

BELLIS, in botany, the Daray, a genus 
of plants, cluss 19 Syngenesta, order 2 Poly- 
gmaia superfiua. 

BEI'ZA, in Hebrew antiquity, a word 
signifying an egg, Wasa certain measure in 
use among the Jews. The beiza was bhke- 
wise a gold coin of the Persians, who as- 
serted that Plilip of Macedon owed their 
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king Darius a thousand beizas or golden 
eges for tribute money; but Alexander the 

arent refused to pay them, saying that the 
bird which laid these eggs had flown into 
the other world. 

BELEM'NITE, in mineralogy, a kind of 
stone resembling an arrow in shape, and 
valgarly called thunder-stone: a genus of 
fossil shells, common in chalk and lime- 


atone. 

BELL, a hollow body of metal, ranked by 
musicians among the musical matrioments 
of percuasion. The constituent parts of a 
bell are the body or barrel, the clapper on 
the inside, and the ear or cannon by which 
it hangs to a beam of woud. The 
matter of which it is usually made is a com- 
position called bell-metal, which consists 
of three parts of copper and one of tin. 
The sound of a bell consists in a vibratory 
motion of its parts, much hke that of a 
musical chord; and as the external sur- 
face of the bell undergoes alternate changes 
of fi , it gives that tremulous motion 
to the air, in which the sound conmats. 
——Bells are of high antiquity. The blue 
tunic of the Jewish high priest was adorn- 
ed with golden bells; and the kings of 
Persia are said to have the hem of their 
robe adorned with them. They were in- 
troduced into English churches about the 
year 700, and used to be baptized before 
they were hung. The number of changes 
may be found by multiplying the digits 
in the number into one another; thus 
four bells will give 24 changes, and six 
bella 720, dnd ten changes may be rung 
in a minute——To deur the bell, 1s to be 
the firet, or leader, in allusion to the bell- 
wether of a flock, or the Jeading horse of a 
team that wears bella on his collar. Or 
may it not be synonymous with fa bear away 
the bell? which is thus explained: Race- 
courses were formerly called bell-courses, 
the prize given being a silver bell: there- 
fore, to win the race was “to bear away 
the hell.“ — In nava) language the word 
belie in used to denote half hours of the 
watch, which are marked by stnking the 
bell at the end of each. 

BELLOC'ULUS, 10 mineralogy, a pre- 
cious stone resembling the eye, and fur- 
merly on that account supposed to be use- 
ful in diseases of that organ. 

BELLONA’RI, in Roman antiquity, the 
priests of Bellona, who, in honour of that 
— used to make incisions in their 

os and after having gathered the blood 
in the palm of their hand, give it to those 
who were partakera of their mysteries. 

BELLES-LET’TRES, or Purity, Lire- 
RATURE, in its most obvious sense, is that 
description of literature which has a pecu- 
liar reference to matters of taste: but accord. 
ing to many writers, the term has a much 
more extensive signification, and is made to 
comprehend not merely every elegant ac- 
quirement, but nearly every branch of know- 


ledge. 
BELLONIA, in botany, a genns of the 
pentandria monogynia claaa of planta, whose 


flower, consisting of a single petal, is of 
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the rotated kind; the fruit is a capsule 
of a turbinato-oval figure, surrounded by 
the cup, and containing only one cell, in 
which are numerous very small roundish 


seeds. 

BEL’LOWS, an instrument or machine 
for blowing fire, so contrived as to exhale 
and inhale air by turna, by 76** and 
contracting its capacity. It serves also for 
organs and other pneumatic inetruments, 
to give them a proper supply of air. The air 
which enters the bellows is compressed 
when they are closed, and flows with a ve- 
locity proportioned to the force by which 
it is compressed.— Bellows of very great 
power are generally called blowing machines. 

ne of the largest known is erected at the 
smithy in the royal dockyard at Woolwich: 
it is adequate to the supply of air for forty 
forge fires, amongst which are several for 
the forging of anchors, &c. 

BEL-META‘LO DI VOCE, in music, 
an Italian expression for a clear and bril- 
liant toned soprano voice. 

BEL’OMANCY, a kind of divination 
ractised by the ancient Scythians, Ara- 
ians, &c. A number of arrows, beng 

marked, were put into a bag or quiver, and 
drawn out at random; and the marks or 
words on the arrows drawn, determined 
what was to happen. 

BELTS, or Fascra, in astronomy, two 
zones or girdics round the planet Jupiter, 
more lucid than the other parts of his body, 
and terminated by parallel straight lines, 
sometimes broader, and sometimes nar- 
rower, varying both in magnitude and po- 
sition. 

BELL’EVUE (French), a name given in 
France to small country-seats, or to arched 
bowers at the end of a garden or park, in- 
tended for the enjoyment of fresh aur in the 


shade. 

BEL‘LUA, the sixth order of the ani- 
mals of the class mammaia, with cutting 
teeth in hoth jaws, fect hoofed, and living 
on vegetables ; including the genera of the 
horse, hippopotamus, and swine. 

BELU‘GA, a large fish of the cetaceous 
order, found m the arctic seas, and mea- 
suring from twelve to eighteen feet in 
length. In swinuming, this fish bends its 
tail under its body hke a lobster, and 
thrusts itself along with the rapidity of an 


arrow. 

BEL’VEDERE, (Ttal.) «a name given in 
Italy to the cupolas on palaces or large 
houses, which are ascended for the enjoy- 
ment of a fine — and the — 
ofa pure air. This in the name also of a 
part of the Vatican, where the famous sta- 
tue of Apollo is ah and which, on this 
account, is called the Apolla Belvedere. 

BERXGII, in law, a seat of justice, aa the 
Queen’s Bench at Westminater. Also, the 
persons sitting on a bench, asa bench of 
magistrates. 

BENCW’ER, alawyer of the oldest stand- 
ss 8 the inna of court. 

END, in heraldry, one of the ten ho- 

nourable ordinanes, drawn from the dexter 
or right corncr, at the top of the escutcheon, 
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to the sinister base, or left corner, at the 
bottom. It is supposed to represent a 
shoulder belt, or scarf, and to show the 
bearer to be valiant in war. It is sometimes 
called a bend-dezter, to distinguish it from 
the bend-ginister, which is drawn from the 
left side of the shield to the right.—— 
Benps of a ship are the strongest and 
thickest planks in her sides, and are rekon- 
ed from the water, first, second, or third 
bend. They have the beams, knees, and 
foot-hooks bolted to them, and are the chief 
strength of the ship’s sides. 

BEND’ING, in seamanship, the tying 
of two ropes or cables together: thua they 
say bend the rable, that is, make it fast to 
the ring of the anchor; bend the sail, make 
it fast to the yard. 

BEND’‘LET, in heraldry, a little bend 
which occupies a sixth part of a shield. 

BENEDICTINES, a celebrated order 
of monks, who profess to follow the rules 

| of St. Benedict. They wear a loose black 
gown with large white sleeves, and a cowl 
on the head, ending in a point. They are 
the same as are called Black-friarsa. 

BE'NE PLA‘CITO, in munic, an Italian 
term, denoting that the performer is to ex- 
ercise his own taste. 

BEN’EFICE, an ecclesiastical living, 
1} particularly a rectory and a vicarage. Bi- 
| shoprics, deaneries, and prebendaries are 
| usually styled dignitiecs. 

BENEFIT Of CLERGY, a privilege, 
originating iv a superstitious regard for the 
church, whereby the clergy were cither 
partially or wholly exempted frum the ju- 
risdiction of the lay tribunals. It extended 
in England only to the case of felony; and 
though it was intended to apply only to 
clerical felons or clerks, yet as every one 
who could read was, by the laws of Eng- 
land, considered to be a clerk, when the 
rudiments of learning came to be diffused 
almost every person becaine entitled to this 
privilege. A vanety of provisions and ex- 
ceptions were from time to time enacted ; 
till at length by the statue of 7 and 8 Geo. 
1V., c. 28, 1t was decreed that “ benefit of 
} clergy, with respect to persons convicted of 
+ felony, shall be abolished.” 

§ BEN'‘ZUIN, or BEN’JAMIN, a dry solid 
| vegetable substance, or resin, of a fragrant 
smell, produced by an incision from the 
etyraz, an Indian tree. It is brought to 

, us from the East Indies, particularly from 
’ Siam and the islands of Java and Sumatra, 
®in — of warious sizes, composed of 
' ginal! granules of a whitish or yellowish co- 
i lour, with a purple cast on the surface. 
| It is very inflammable, and diffuses a fra- 
' — amell while burning, or when rub- 
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edin the hand. When the benzoin tree 
is six years old, the natives cut it in several 
places in an oblique direction, and the ben- 
zoin tlows out in the form of a balsamic 
juice, having a pungent taste and an agrec- 
able odour. Benzoin was formerly very much 
esteemed as an cxpectorant; and is still 
often employed in medicine. A cosmetic 
| in also prepared from it, which is much used 


j in France, under the name of lait virginal ; 





BENEDICTINE MONASTERIES WERE OFTEN THE ASXLUMS OF SCIENCE. 
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and the gum is a principal ingredient of 
court plaster. 

BER'BERIS, or Bansany-rRex, in ho- 
tany, is a shrub rising to eight or ten feet 
high, well known as an ornamental shrub 
in our gardens. The leaves have a grateful 
acid taste, the flowers at a distance yield a 
pleasant smell, but very near they are rather 
offensive. The herries are so very acid that 
the birds seldom touch them; they are 
used in this country as pickles and pre- 
serves, The roots of the shrub boiled in 
lye give a tine yellow, which is used in Po- 
land for dying leatker; the bark, with the 
aid of alum, 1s used for the same purpose. 

BERGAMOT’, or BERGAMOTTE, in 
chemistry, a fragrant essence, extracted 
from a fruit which is produced by grafting 
8 branch of a citron tree upon the stock of 
a bergamot pear. This essence is obtamed 
by cutting the external rind of the fruit 
into small pieces, and squeezing them into 
a giase vessel, in the same manner as the 
juice of a Jemon is squeezed out, by which 
means an etherial oil is produced of a very 
fragrant smell. 

BER'LIN, a kind of chariot, supposed to 
have its name from the Prussian capital, 
where it was firet made. 

BERME, 1n fortification, a space of 
ground lett between the rampart and the 
moat or foss, designed to receive the ruins 
of the rampart, and prevent the earth from 
filling the foss. 

BER'NARDINS, an order of monks, 
founded by Robert, abbot of Moleme, and 
reformed by St. Bernard. They wear a 
white robe witha black scapulary, and when 
they officiate they are clad im a large white 
gown, with great sleeves, and a hood of the 
same colour. 

BER’RY, the popular term for a succu- 
lent pulpy fruit, containing several seeds or 
granules, as the gouscberry, &c. 

BERTH, any situation or place where a 
vessel lies, either at anchor or in a wharf. 
An apartment in a ship where a num- 
ber of officers or men mess or reside.—— 
Also, the hox or place for sleeping at the 
sides of a cabin; or the place for a ham- 
mock. 

BERYL, in mineralogy, a pellucid gem of 
a hght green colour, found in the East In- 
dies, Brazil, Peru, Siberia, &c. —5 — 





dered by Cleaveland as a subape f eme- 
rald. ¥t is crystallized in six-aid Tisms, 
which are perfect or truncated on the edges 
and angles. It is nearly as hard as the topaz, 
and can scarcely be melted without the ad. 
dition of some other substance. With borax, 
1t melts easily. It becomes electrical by 
rubbing, and is fuund’in primitive rocks, 
accompanied with quartz, felspar, garnet, 
mica, and tupaz.——A beautiful sea-green 
colour for the use of artists, is aleo preparcd 
under this name. 

BER’YL-CRYSTAL, a species of imper- 
fect erysta), of a very pure, clear, and equal 
texture. Its colour Is a finc transparent 

ale brown. 

BESTIA‘RII, an appellation given by the 
Romans to such as engaged with wild beasts 





“RENKOIC ACID” IS PROCURED FROM BENZOIN BY SUBLIMATION. 
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THE OBANGE AND LEMON ARE BERRIBS, AS MUCH 4S GOOSESERRIES AND CURRANTS ABE, THEIR SEEDS LYING NAKED IN THE PULP. 
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CHEWING THE BERTEL TUT’ REDDEXS THE SALIVA AND TURNS THE TEETH BLACK, BUT IT CREATES AW APPETITE 
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at then pubhc games whether they fought 
by compulsion aa criminals, or, as gladia 
tors maue a trade of it 

BE LA, the second letter mm the Greek 
alphabet 

FIERI or BETLUNUS a species of 

pepper plant the leaf of which 1s univer 
sally chewed by the southern Asiatics, to 
swecten the breath and strengthen the 
stomach Itisaslender — elinbing 

lant In India theres an almost incredi 

le consumption of the betel nut = It 18 
taken by the natives after meals durmng a 
visit it 18 offered to friends when they meet 
and when they part and in short nothing 
appears to he done without bete)? To cor 
rect the bitterness of the leaves a little 
areca 18 wrapped in them with the china 
whichis a kind of burnt hme made of shells 

BETON) or BELONIC\A im botany a 
genus of the didynamiw gymnospermia a 
ot plants whose flower consisting of a 
single labiated petal 15 of a bright red 
colour and disposed im short spikes It 18 
reckoned vulnerary aperient and diuretic 

BET ULA the Bincu trer The trees 
of this genus most commonly known, are 
the burch and the alder The birch 15 
apphed to an mhnity of uses A wine 18 
drawn by tappmg from the trunk by the 
natives of Canada and m Lurope wineis 
made trom the fruit of the alder The 
bireh though the worst of timber 1s manu 
factuicd into vessels of various domestic 
uses Broom makers are constant custo 
mers for the twi,s and hoop ben lers for 
the Jaiger branches and fortle trunks the 
turners and manufacturers of mstrumcents 
of husbandry have a constant demand = It 
is also used im certain processes of dying 
and tor tanning leather 

REV EI an mstruinent to mark parti 
cular anzies on wood or stont much use 1 
by youn rs aad masons ——In arc hiteeture 
any ongle that is not a mght angle or 
sq iare arabs more or less than 90 degrees 
ts terme Labovel but tf it has an angle of 
du deyrees itis called a metre 

BLY among the Turks si wifes agoser 
nor of a countrvor town = The [urh« write 
it beyA or bey but pronounce at bey Phe 
word 1s partic Uarly apy lied to a lord of 1 
banner whom they call sangac b 2 or bey 
Lvery toce in Turkey as divil 1 ainto 
acven racs or hanncrs cach cf which 
quahfi bev an lthese art }l commanded 





by the governor of the province waocm they 
ale call begler be thatis kerd of all t 1¢ 
beys of the province 
E7 ANT armind flat peer of pure gold 
without any impression suzy peacl to have 
becn the current coin of Byzantium 
BP7OAR aiinchieind st nc hro icht 
from the East and West In¢é e« which was 
formerly reckoued a nove: ign autit toa 
nst porsons It 1s found to be a calcu 
fis or inorbid concretion contained in the 
stomachs of certain anmmals and consists 
for the most part of bile and resin Phe 
great value of the bezoar at ont time gave 
bir-h to many imitations of it, nor can it 
be wondercd at, when we rcad of its bung 
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THE BIBLE OF THER JEWS WAS STILED 1HR WRITINGS OF THE OLD COVENAN1 
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agerly bought for ten times its weight mm 
gad Hence other medicines, supposed 
to possess anmilar virtues obtamed the 
namie ot be oardice Bxrvoar 18 also the 
pame ot some medicinal preparations as 
the Brvoar ANIMALE, made of calcined 
haitshorn and vitriol and Brzvar MINE 
RALF a preparation of antimony madc by 
adding nitrous and to antimony ——Bu 
FOAR DIC ACID, A Name given to the acd 
extracted from the urinary calcul formed 
in the kidneys or gall bladder ——The word 
beroartic 18 also used in various medica) 
compositions 

BIBIE (ree Boox ) a name given by 
way of emincoce to the Sacred Writings 
The Old Testament consists of the five 
books called the Pentateuch the Histori 
cal Poetical, and Prophetic books the 
New Testament of the fou: Gospels the 
Acts andthe Epistles Lhe earliest version 
ot the Bible 1s a Greek translation called 
the Septuagint, and from this other transla- 
tions have been madc It wars trat printed 
in Enghshim 1545 The present authonzed 
version of the Holy Scnptures was com 
pleted in the reign of Jaines the First, about 
the year 1603 

BIBLIOG RAPHY the knowledge of 
booka as to ther several editions time ot 
bemg printed and other intermation tend 
ing to Uluetratc the histary of itcrature 

BIBI LOM ANCY a kind of divination, 
pertormed by means of the Bible by select 
ing passages of Sempture at hazard and 
drawin, from them mdications conccrnmg 
future Cvents 

BIBLIOFH! CA mits onginal and pro 
per sense denotes a hbrary or place tor 
d positing books In matters of litcrature 
It cans A tr ative gis ng an account of all 
the writerson a certain subject) thus we 
hise bobhoth cas of the ogy Jaw philoso 

as dc Lhere are ke wise universal bib 
iF heeas which treat indiffurently of books 
of Jk nds 

JIC APSULAR m botany havirg two 
cepsules contami, seeds to cich fiwer 

BHO ablucc tour pe pare tl trem the 
Tame dimeric Bie bears the Lost hudv 
cf all the bright blucs used on common 
wor ashouse painting Ac but it is the 

rmuestanecolear ft works tolurably well 

utinchnesahttiet sandy ant therefore 
requros good grinin, Next t> ultra ma 
ring which iw too dear for g neral use tis 
the best of all the bluc« 

BICIPIIVI or BICIPISOUS ineona 
tomy dcnotes that amuscl has two heads 
oronjyins aud such muscle 1s desominated 
becep se 

BIEN NIALTS im botany plants that 
floirsh tor two scare and then perish 
th irro t an teaves being formed the first 
year and tl eir fruit the second 

BITA &FOUS im botany denotes that 
the Icaves grow only on opposite sides ot a 
branch 

BIC IDATYL in botany, an epithet for 
opening with a cleft 

BIG AMY double marriage or the mar 
rying of two wives or two husbands while 
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“ FOSSIL BEZOAR IS A FIGLRED STOVE OF A PURPLE COLOLR, ABOUT THE SIZE OF A WALNU® If IS CAILED SICILIAY EARTH 
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USURIOUS INTEREST ON “ BILLS” I8 THE PRECURSOR OF BANKRUPTCY. 
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the firat is alive, which is felony by sta- 


tute. 

BIGA‘RIDS, in antiquity, the chanoteer 
of a diga, or two-wheeled chanot. Money 
or medals stamped with this emblem were 
called dtga’te. 

BIGLM’INATE, in botany, twin-fork- 
ed; used of a decompound leaf having a 
forked petiole, with several leaflets at the 
end of each division. 

BIG’OYS, a person who is obstinately and 
unreasonably wedded to a particular reli- 
gious creed, practice, or opimion; or one 
who 18 ihberally attached to any opimon 
or syatem ot helief, 

BIL ANDER, a small merchant vessel 
with two masts, rigged in a peculiar man- 
ner, but now rarely used. 

BILAT’ERAL, m a general sense, de- 
notes something with two sides. Hence, 
bilateral cognation is kinship both by the 
father’s and mother’s side. 

BIL’ BOES, a punishment at sea answer- 
ing to the stocks on land. The offender 18 
lard in irons, or stocks, which are more or 
Jess ponderous, according to the quality of 
the offence of which he is guilty. 

BILE, a yeliowsh green fliind secreted 
by the hver, accumulated m the gall-blad- 
der, and thence conveyed through a canal 
into the duodenum, where it converts the 
chyme into chyle and excrement ‘The bile 
18 properly of two kinds, and 18 distingush- 
ed under them by the names of cystic and 
hepatic, The hepatic bile is thin, almost 
mauipid, and scarcely coloured , the cystic 
bile 18 thicker, more coloured, and very 
bitter. The use of the bile is to attenuate 
the chyle, to mux the oleaginous parts of 
the blood with the aqueous, to stimulate 
the intestines, and im part to chan,e the 
acid of the chyle. All these cftects the cys 
tie bile produces in a greater, aud the he- 
patic in a less degree. 

BIJU’GOUS, im botany, yoked or cou- 
pled mde by side, an epithet tor a leaf. 

RILA BIATL, mm botany, two hpped, an 
epithet for the corolla and penanth. 

BILIARY DUCTS, in anatomy, small 
canals which convey the bile out of the 
liver mto the hepatic duct, which is formed 
of these canals, into one trunk. 

BILL, in trade, both wholesale and re 
tal, un also among workmen, tignaties an 
account of merchandize or goods delivered 
to a person, or of work done for one — 
Bit, mm law and commerce, an obligation 
or seguiity givan for money under the hand 
of the debtor, without a condition or tor 
feiture for non-payment. This 1s also called 
a note of hand.——A bill of exchunge 1s an 
order drawn on a person, in a distant place, 
requesting or dirceting him tu pay money 
to some person assigned by the drawer, or 
to lis order, mm consideration of value re- 
ceived, The person who draws the bill is 
called the drawer; the person to whom the 
request or demand is made, 18 called the 
drawee ; and the person to whom the money 
14 directed to be paid, 18 called the payee. 
Suco a bill is frequently called a draught, 
Lut bell of exchange is the more legal, as 
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well as more mercantile, expréssion.——A 
bell of entry 18 a written account of goods 
entered at the custom house, whether im- 
puis or mtended for exportation.——A 

ull of lading 18 a written account of goods 
shipped by any person, on buard of a vessel, 
signed by the master of the vessel, who ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the goods, and 

ronuses to deliver tnem safe at the place 

rected.———A._ billof parcels 18 an account 
given by the seller to the buyer, of the se- 
veral articles yeh with the price of 
each.——A. bill of sale ia when a person 
borrows money and@delyers goods to the 
lender as sccurity, and at the same tine 
gives him a bill, empowering him to sell 
the goods if the money 1s not repaid at the 
appointed tyme with interest.——A bill in 
parhament, 18 an instrument drawn up by 
any member, and presented to parhament 
for its approbation or rection Should it 
be passed into a law, it then becumes an 
act of parliament. 

BILLIARDS, an interesting game, af- 
fording a very healthful exercise and an 
agreeable recreation. It 1s played on an 
oblong table, covered with green cloth, with 
ivory balls, which are struck or driven with 
sticks, called the mace and cue, so as to 


drive the antagonist’s ball mto holes, called | 


bazard-neta or puckets, at the corners or 

by the mdes of the table. The art of the 

ae hes in pocheting your antagonist’s 
all without putting in your own 

BILLS OF MORTALIL:, annual regiu- 
ters of the deaths and burials which take 
place m and near London These hills were 
first commenced mm 1592, dunng the penod 
ota great pestilence, when they included 109 
parishes. The number has since been 
ireatly mcreased, 

BINARY ARITHMETIC, that in which 
two figures or characters, 117 1 and 0, only, 
are used the cipher multiplying every 
thing by 2, asin the common arithmetic 
by ten thus, lis one, 10139 2, 1118 3, 100 18 
4,101 395, 11018 6, 11136 7, 100U 18 8, 1001 
189, 10/018 10, being founded on the same 
prinaples aks common amthmetic. = This 
sort of authmetic was invented by Lesbuntz, 
who asserts that it 14 more capeditious than 
common arithmetic m discovering the pro- 
perhes of numbers, and in extensive tabular 
calculations 

BIN NACLE, a wooden case, containing 
the compasses, log glasses, watch glasscs, 
&c on board a ship 

BINOCLE, or BINOCULAR TEL’E- 
SCOPE, a kind of dioptric telescope titted 
with two tubes jomed in such a imanncr, 
that one may see a distant obyect with both 
eyes, at the same time. 

BINO’MIAL, a term in algebra for any 
quantity consisting of two names, or terms, 
connected together by the sign +, or —. 
Thus @ + baud S — 4 are bmomuoals, con- 
sisting of the sums and diftercnces of these 
quantities, 

BLOW’ RAPHY, the life of one or more in 
dividuals whose actions are deemed worthy 
of record. No species of listory can be 
more entertaimng or mstructive than the 
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WHET THERE 18 A DEFICIENCY OF “ nIne,” THERE MUST AE COSTIVENESS. 
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BY A “ BITL OF RIGHTS” 18 MEANT, A CONSTITUTIONAL CHARTER, GUARANTEEING CERTAIN RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES TO THE PEOPLE. 
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BIRDS LUBRICATH THEIR FEATHERS WITH OIL TAKEN FROM THE RUMP. 
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hives of emment men, who by their private be made within twelve days, or the king has 
virtues or public deeds, by the efforts of anght to appomt whom he pleases. The 
genius or the impulses of plulanthrophy, | yunsdiction of a bishop of the church of 
| excite our admuration, and afiord examples ; England conmsts im collating benetices, 





fur postenty to emulate. 

B1O'TA, in zoology, a genus of sea-in 
sects, of a cylindne, but variable figure, 
with the tentacula arranged in a single 
series round the aperture of the mouth, at 
the extremity of the body. Among the 
several other specics of this genus is the 
polype 

BIPAR’TITE, in botanv, an emthet for 
the corolla, the leaf, and the penanth, 
— they are divided into two parts at the 

ANC, 

BIPEN NIS, in Roman antiquity, an axe 
with a double cdge, one of which was used 
mm stabbing, and the other im cutting 
| BIQUAD'RATE, im algebra, an obsolete 
| term for the square of the aquare, as, 16 19 
the biquadratic power of 2, for 2 + Jas 4, 
and 4 x 41s equal to lb Brat AvRATIC 
Rour ot a number, is the square root of jta 
square root thus the biquadiatie rout of 
$118 3, for the square root of 411s 9, aud 
the square root of 9 4 4 ——Biat apraric 
EQU ATION, an equation where the unknown 
quantity of one of the terms has four di 
inenxions — Brat ADKATIC PARABOLA, in 
geometry, isa curve hue of the third order, 
| having two inhuite Jegs tending the same 
' wat. 
BIQUIN’TILE, 1 astronomy, an aspect 
| of the planets, when they are distant trom 
| each other by firice the prth part of a preat 

circle, that 18, 144 degrees 
| BIRD BOLT, a small arrow with three 

heads, which was discharged at birds fiom a 
croxs-bow The bud bolt 15 stall used as a 
bearing in cost armour 
) BIRD-CAICHUING, the art of taking 
’ birds or wild tow! by birdlnue, nets, and 
decoys, which, as respects the more artful 
modes of catching birds, in called tow ling 

BIRDLIM}, a glutinous substance, 
made of the bark of holly, which 1s spread 
on the twige of trees to catch birds 

BIRDN NESTS, in cockers, the nest of 
the Arrundo esculenta or Indian awallow, 
very delicately tasted, and frequently noxved 
among soups On the sea coasts of China, 
at certain seasons of the sear, there are 
seen vast numbers of these birds they 
Jeave the inland country at ther breedmg 
time, and eome to build on the rocks, and 
fashion their pests out of a matter which 
they nd on the shore, washed thither by 
the waves. The nests are of an hem 
spheric hgure, of the size of a goose’s cy, 
and in substance much resemble the ach 
thyocola or singlass = They are estes med 
a great luxury, and sell at a high price. 

ISH OP, 4 prelate, or person conse 
erated for the spiritual government of a 
diocese. In Great Britain, bishops are no 
minated by the rovercign, who, upon re 
quest of the dean and chapter for leave to 
elect a hishop, eends a conge d‘elire, or 
heense to eluct, with a letter inissive, nomi- 
nating the person whom he would have 
chosen, The election bythe chapter must 
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BIRDS WHICH REGULARLY PAIR ARE CALLED “ mo\OGAWOUS,” (MARRIED TO 0 
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and brittle so that it not vuly breaks mto 


with a long undulated fleece, divided into 
lochs 


and strong, but the hind parts are slender 


fourth year, by the additicn ot a day im the 





RIBRDS QND INAECTH ARE GREAT AGELNTA IN THF DIBSEMINATIOYN OF BYKDS,. 


granting inatitutions, commanding mduc- 
tiona, taking care of the profits of vacant 
benefices for the use of the successors, con- 
secrating churches and chapels, ordaining 
priests and deacons, contirmmng after bap- 
tism, granting administrations, and taking 
probates of wills; these parts of Ins func- 
tion depend upon the ecclesiastical law. A 
bishop 1s also a peer of the realm. 
BISHOP’S COURT, an ecclemastical 
court, held in the cathedral of cach diocese, 
the judge whereof 1s the bishop's chan- 
cellor, who judges by the evil and canon 
law, and it the diocese be large, he has 
his commuissaries in distant parts, who hold 
what they call consistory courts, for mat- 
ters innted to them by their commission. 
BISIL’I QU OUS, in botany, an epithet 
for plants contained in two distinct pods __ | 
BIN MUTH, one of the brittle metals, of 
a reddish or yellowish white colour and a 
lanncllated texture, and moderately hard 


pieces under the strokes of the hammer, but 
may even be beat into powder. Bismuth 18 
more commonly found m a native state 
than any other seam metal. Most metalhe 
substances unite with bismuth, and are 
thereby rendcred mme fusible than before, 
hence it 18 used in making solder, printer's 
types, pewter, dc. 

SINON, or Wild Ox, a quadruped of the 
bosine genus It has short, black horns, very 
wide at the base, and on the shoulders 18 0 
large hunch, consisting of a fleshy sub 
stance, which, with the head, i covered 





In winter, the whole body 18 covered 
in this mauner, but m summer, the hind , 
partof the body is naked = The tailis about ! 
a foot long, with a tuft of hairs at the end, 

The fore parts of the body arc very thick | 
aud weak. ‘These animals tuhabit tle iute- 
not of North Amenca, and some ot the | 





mountainous parte of Curope and Asia, 
BISSLA TILE, or LEAP YEAR, a year 
conmisting Of $66 days, and happening every 


month of Lebruary, which that year con! 
sists of 29 days. And this is done to recover | 
the six hours which the sun takes up 
neatly in bis course, more than the 36d 
days comimonth allowed tor tf in other@cars. 

SIS TRF, or BIS TER, the burnt ol ¢x- 
tracted from the svot of beech wood, which 
is used asa brown pigniut by pamters 

BIS TORT, or Saaxy wiry, a specion 
of Folsvygonum, the roots of which, when 
inedicinally apphed, are powcriully astrin- 
gent and antiseptic. 

BIS TOURS, a amall surgical knife, of 
vanous forms, according to the purpose for 
which it 16 intended, 

BISUL’PHU RET, jn chemaatry, a aul- 
—5— with a double proportion of sul- 
pbur 
BLT, 1n carpentry, a bonng matrument 


IT I8 SAID THAT HERDS OF TEN THOUSATD WILD “ BISONS” ARE OFTEY SEEYV OW THE MISSISSEPPI, EACH WITH ITS ARRANGED SENTINELS. 
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IP FAXPOSED FOR A FEW MINUTES TO THE LIGHT 


BLACK 


WORDS WRITTEN WITH A COLOLRLESS SOLUTION OF NITBATE OF SILVER BECOME QUITE 
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“ BLACK,’ WHEN USED FIGURATIVELY, SIGNIFIES ALROLIOUS, OR WICKED 





BLA | 


so constructed as to be taken out of the 
handle 

BIIT a sea term for the two pieces of 
tuber to which the anchor cables are at 
tache — The iron attached to the bridle 
which 14 put into the horse s mouth 

BIFTER an emthct given to ll bodes 
of a shaip acid biting taste Bitters are 
accounted stomacluc and cleansing and 
art said to resist putrefaction correct acida 
ties and assist digestion Irt feral bit 
ter is any bitter formed by the action of 
mitric acid on vegctable and other sub 
stances 

BIL TLRN on ornithology the Lnglish 
name of the ardesstfellarre it 18 about the 
size ot the common heren ——Bittarn m 
the salt works the brine remaiming after 
the salt is conercted It is used in the 
preparation ot } psom salt the sulphate of 
magn sia and of Claubcrs salt the sul 
phate of soda 

BI1U MFN ac nbustible mmeral 
which 18 greasy to the t ich and when iz 
mt¢d cmite a strong cdour When most 
fluid its called nipt}a when viscid pe 
troleum and when hard aszhalt C als 
art supposed to be of vezetable ongin and 
bitumcn a compound of vegetable and ani 
mal substances 

BIVAIVLS one of the three general 
classes of shellfish comprehending all 
those the shells of which are composed of 
twa pieces jomed togcther by a hinge — 
BrvauvF is also an appellation gisen to 
such )} ods or capsules as consist of two 
valver inclosing the ac das 

BIV OUAC in miltary affars a night 
guard pcriormed by the whole army when 
there 1s any apprehension of danger from 
the enemy or an encampincnt m the open 





air 
BIX A in botany a genus of plants 
Class 13 Polyandria order 1 Mone gyma 
Irom the red pulp winch covers the seeds 
ot the Brxa Ore1tnana arnotte 18 made 
BLACh awell known colcur su; posed 
to be owing to the abstnce of hight n ost of 
the rays talling upon black substances 
bung not reflected but absorbed ——~—T cre 
are scveral specics of blacks used in aint 
ing as Frankfort black of which there are 
two sorts one a natural emth melining to 
blue and the other made from the lees of 
wine burnt washed and ground with 1vor 
bones & lamp black the smoke of ream 
rcpared by melting it in iron vesscls 
ory Wack made of burnt ivory and vsel 
in muniatures Spanish black madc of burnt 
cork and first used by the Spamards 
BIACK BOOK a book kcpt in the ex 
chequcr of Fngland containing a descrip 
tion of that court ite ofhces ranks prvi 
le ges, per juisites and yumediction with the 
revenuesof tht crown inmoney grain and 
cattl It 1s said to have been composed in 
117a, by Gervais of Tilbury 
BLACh CAP in ornithology the Mota 
ella atricapilia or moek nightingale so 
called trom its black crown 
BIACK IFAD otherwise called Zlum 
bago and Graphite 18 a muncral substance 
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THE SHOT OF A GUN LEVEILFD HORIZONTALLY, 18 CALTED “ POINT BIAWE ” 
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used in the making of pencils in forming a 
composition for crucibles and in covering 
the surtace of iron utensils to preserve them 
from rust and give them a good apprar 


ance lt has a dark iron black colour a 
metalbe lustre and a thin slaty tracture 
itis found in separate louse pieces of a fine 
grain which are vcry soft and leave as 1s 
wall known = strongly « olourcd traces on 
paper by friction It us found chiefly m 
Cumberland and forms a vcry valuable ar 
ticle of commerce 

BLACh MALL a ecrtain rate of money 
corn or cattle anjently paid m the nerth 
of Lngland to certan persons connected 
with the moss troopers or robbers tobe by 
them protected {rom pillage 

BLACK IHORW a species of prunes 
called alsoaloe It is much used tor hedzes 
its hanches being armed with sharp strong 
BpIncs 

BI AD DLR athin memhiancous bag m 
animals serving as a reccptacte of some 
jyuuce or of some hquid cxercment as the 
urinary hlad ler gall bladder &c 

BLANC HING $ the art of making any 
thmg white as (im cookcry) the blanching 
or peeling ot almonds or as (in horticul 
turc) the method of whitening salads —— 
Blanc hing mor ey 18 the anncaung boiling 
an | cleansing 1t when it iscomed Blanch 
Ing Copper 1a done iu various Ways 680 as to 
n ake it rescmble silver = Blanelung 18 also 
the operation of covering iron plates with a 
thin coat or crust of tin 

BIANCHIMETER an mstrument for 
measuring the bleaching power of chlonde 
of hime and potash 

BIANC MANGER (Fr pron blo monge) 
a prey mation of dissolved isinglass milk 
sugar \c toiled mto athich consistence, 
and garnished with blanched almonds 

BI ANK avoid space in any writing or 
pnnting lhe word 18 spphed to various 
objects usually in the senac of destitution, 
or eniptine ss 

BLANK VLRSF in poctrv that which 
in compe sed of a certain number of eylla 
bles witheut the assistance of rhyme 

BI AN KET awarm woollen stuff hght 
and loose woven chiefly used m bedding 
——BiaNKKTS a xen term for combue 
tiblcs made of coarse brown paper steeped 
in nitre drcd and then steeped agam m 
tallow resin and sulphur they are used 
in fire shipa 

BI AST in its Iteral sense signifies to 
wither by some pernimious influence to 
prevent coming to maturity or to affect 
with some suddcn calamity Phe figurative 
senses of the word are taken from the 
blasteng of plants and all express the idea 
ot preventing maturity destroying or dis 
J—— of the intended efftct as to 
blast credit er reputation, to blast some 
cherished dengn &c 

BIASTING among mmmersthe sphttng 
and tearing up of rocks by the force of gun 
powder 

BLAST FURNACE ai large comeal or 
quadrangular building used at ron works 
tor smelting iron stones and ores 

















BLANKETS AND FEATHERS ARE NON CONDUCTORS OF ELECTRICITY HEYVCE A BED 18 A PLACE OF COMPARATIVE SAFETY IN A STORM 
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DUNNING THE LAST CENTURY IT 
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WAS CUSTOMARY TO SEND WOVE GOODS FBUM ENGLAND TO HOLLAND TO BE “ RBEACHED ” 





BLHACHING LIQUID [8 MEKNLY WATER ADPRP TO OHLOKIDE OF LIME 
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BLASTING BELLOWS, instruments 
used when greater heat 1s wanted than 
could be obtained by the common accession 
of the air Sometimes they have a wheel 
turned by water or steam and the shaft, 
being provided with projecting pieces racy 
and fore the upper sides of thise enor 
mous bellows v hich discharge their volumes 
of aur into the furnace 

BLA ZONR\ or BLAZONING that 
branch of heraldry vhieh consists in ex 
pressing 10 proper terms al) that belongs 
to coats of anns The word 1s from the 
German dlasex to blow because the herald 
| blew a trumpet and called out the arms of 

a kmght when be entered the lists at a 
tournament 
|} BLEACHING the process of whitenng 
hnen by exposure to the sun and air or 
as is now mort commonly in use by the 
application of chemical preparations such 
fur instance as oxymuriatic acid or sul 
phuric acid combined with chlonde of lime 

BLEIME 1 the vetcrinary art an in 
flammation ansing from bruised blood be 
tween the horse’s sole and the bone of the 
foot towards the heels 

BLENDE the ore of zn 

BLIGHI a general name for various 
distempers incidcnt to plants corn fruit 
trees &c the whole plant sometimes 
Pens by it and sometimes only the 
eaves and blossoms which will be scorched 
and shrivelled up the rest remaming green 
and flourishing The chief cause of blights 
seems to be a continucd dry easterly wind 
for several davs together without the inter 
vention ot showers or any morningdew hy 
which the circulation of the vegetable 
juices is stopped. Another cause of blights 
in the spring is sharp hoar frosts which are 
often succeeded by hot sun shine in the 
dav time this is the most suddcn and ccr 
tan destroyer of fruits that in kuown A 
third kind originates in feny: which attack 
the leavos or stem of herbaceous and wooly 
plants aud more particularly the m ost use 
tul kinds cf gran These are vanously 
known to farmcrs by the naunc of red rust 
ved gum Ac 

BLINDS in the mvitary art a sort of 
defence inade of oncrs or branches iter 
wovn and laid a ross two rows of stakes 
about the height uf a man and four or five 
feet asunder used j artic ularly at the heads 
of trenches when they are exten led in 
front towar Is the glacis = s¢rsing to shelter 
the workmen and prevent their berag over 
looked by the encmy Ihe word blinds 1s 
in fact used to deuote all preparations 
which are intcn led to intercept the sie w of 
the enemy and thcy are of course vanously 
constructed according to the sitaation or 
means of pro lin, them 

BIIENDNFSS a total privation of sight 
aruing fro n en obstruction of the functi us 
of the or; ans of sight or from an entire 
deprivation of them he causcs of blind 
ness are various proce: d ng from cataracts 
gutta serena ‘te = Ibere arc also kinds of 
periodical blindness as a detcet of sght in 
some towards night in others only in the 
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SCHOOLS FOK INSTRICTING THE BIIND 
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day the former of which 1s termed sycta 
lopia the latter Aemeralopra 
BLIND 


eyes and the slowness of its motion 

BIIS TER a pustulem the skin filled 
withatrum ingeneral any swolhng caused 
by the st baa of the outer integument 
of any substance from that which 1s woder 
neath ——In medicine the plaster or sp 
plication that raists a blister mostly made 
of the cantharides or Spanish thes 

BI OUK, a sea term for a pulley or series 
of pulleys mounted in a frame, or shell 
which serves to facihtate — of the 
ropes ‘Lhe blocks now used in the navy 
are made in Portsmouth by means ot cir 
cular saws and other machmery of most 
ingenious coustruction by winch the seve 

operations from the rough timber to the 

perfect block are pertormed in the com 
pletest manner possible the wholc bemeg 
worked by means of a stcam engine We 
have lately seen it asserted with an air of 
authoritative veracity that the machmery 
for supplying the royal navy with blocks 
(which 1s characterised as ‘one of the won 
ders of the world ) 18 the tntention of Mr 
Brunel We have no wish to detract from 
the real ventions of this gentlemau whose 
acrentine acquirements ar too namrrous 
and too important for hin to require the 
aid of borrowed plunage But we fecl 
ourselves bound to contre dict the state 
ment in express terms Great and even 
wonderful os Mr Brunel s smprorements 
may have been the merit of tmrenting the 
block machinery 1s due to the late Mr 
Walter Taylor of Woodmull in the parish 
of South Stoncham Hants where his on 
ginal manufactory of blocks and punips tor 
the navy for many years existed And we 
observe that in an able lucal work, entitled 

Sketches of Hampshire’ lately published 
the circumetance ia thue netic! — Lo 
the ingenuity of that gentiuman (Mr Tay 
lor) this ccuntry 18 Jastingly indebtcd = tor 
when the government took into their own 
hands the manutacture of biccks and 
erected the celebrated michincrs in Porta 
mouth dock yard for thit purpose they 
availe{ themselves inmost: advantogcously of 
Mr Laylor s prior wrentiwna As the sole 
credit of the concephon as wall as of the 
perfection of that machinery 1 very ,ene 
rally though erroneoualy atirsbutcd to the 


WORM a small reptile, called 
alao a slow worm from the smallness of its 
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fertile genius of Mr Brunel? it is but jun | 


iu this place to assert the’ clann ofea Jat 

inhabitant of South Stoneham to hie fair 
share of that mecd of applause which ts too 
often exclusively cher d: to the sucec astul 
engineer who had the good fortune to per 
foot the design which Mr Laylor com 
menced ’ he block making machine as 
it now exists at Portsmouth dock yard 
unites the action of mxtecn different ma 
chincs in one steam engine—-seven for the 
abeul and nine forthe sheave Ten men do 
the work of 110 It makes about 200 sorta 
and sizes of blucks viz 72 mzea of thick 
blocks 48 of thin blocks 10 of clue line 
ditta, 20 sister blocks 20 topsail ditto, 24 
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ARB RFAL TEMPLES OF PUILANTHRUPY 
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BY KEEPING IT SOME HOURS ISWAnmM WATER, AND APTERWARDS BOILING IT IW AT*T ALKALIVE 1, 
EY 






CLOTH I8 PROPARED FOR BIEACHINGP 














BLO} 


blocks per day! 
eve 
bloc and there are 200 different sizes 
varying trom 4 to 24 inches in length no 
one need be surprised at thc mmportance 
which 3s attached to this beautiful machi 


nervy 
BLOCKADE, in miktary affairs, the 
blocking up a place by posting troops at 
all the avenucs leading to 1t to keep sup 
lics of men and provisions from getting 
Into it and by ti tse means proposing to 
starve it out without making any regular 
attachs ——To ra1se a blockade 18 to force 
the troops that blockade to retire 
BIOOD ared fluid circulating through 
the arteries veins and other vessels of 
animal bodies serving for the support ot 
lite and the nowishment of all their parts 
It 1» found m the mammaha in birds in 
reptiles aud in hshes but im the last tuo 
classes of animals the temperature of the 
blood 1s much lower than in the former 
tor which reason thcy are cold blooded In 
the human body the formation of blood de 
pends principally upon the efficacy ofthe cir 
culation by which the vessels act upon their 
contained fluids Hence inthe most robust 
persons the blood 18 of a deep red colour, 
and ws conercted almost the very moment 
it is left in @ state of rest) But in weak 
persons in whom the circulation 1s far less 
vigorous all the parts are pale and languid 
whilst the blood 1s thin and hardly capable 
of concretion ‘Yet ¢ven m such pcrsons 
when with due exercisc and proper reme 
does the circulation 18 augmented the red 
colour and due cobesion of the blood re 
turn All the blood takes its ong from 
the chyle and depouts by degnis the 
pourishing particles requisite to the pre 
sersation and growth of the body Its duct 
circulation 18 asit were the y rmeiple and 
fist condition of hie and such is the ra 
pidity of the crrculation that if it fi wed at 
an equal rate in a strei,ht line it would 
run through one bundred and titty feet im 
the space of a nunute 
BLOOD 1 law 18 icgarded im des ent 
of lands tor a person munt be next and 
moat woithy of blood m order tu inherit his 
anccstor’s estate ~——A hinsman of the 
whole bloed 18 onc who denet nds from the 
same couple of ancestors of the half (ll 32 
one who descends from either of them 
inglvg by a second marriage 
BLOOD HORSE a brecd of horses on 
nally from the Araman stock the cacel 
ence of which consists in the compactness 
of his fibre tl at adds to his strength with 
out increnaims, his bulk 
BI OOD HOUND a huntmg dog of such 
exqiusite scent that he will follow the 
track of men as Well as of animals It 1s 
the cana sagas of Timnaus 
| BLOOM a mass of iron after havin 
undergone the first hammering called 
blumary 
BLOW PIPF im chemstry and mine 
ralogy, a wind instrument or apparatus 


8 OPERATION, AMOUNTING TO aBotT 20,0001 


MB BRUNEL RECEIVED, AS A FIVAL REWARD FOR HIS BLOCK MACHINERY, THE PROFITS OF ONE YEAR’ 
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In painting 





THR BRART DISTRIBUTES TWO OUNCES OF BLOOD FROM 70 TO 80 TIMES A MINUTE 
— ——— — — — — 
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IN THR HUMAN SPECIES THE TEMPERATURE OF THE BLOOD I5 98 DEGREES 
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fiddle ditto, 20 jack ditto, and of these | for the purpose of increasing the heat of a 
various kinds the machines make 1120 
Yet when we add that 
74 gun ship requires about 1500 
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candJe or lamp in the same manner asa 
pay of bellows 18 employed tor raising the 
temperature of a common fire or furnace 
Jt 18 made of brass or white iron = and its 
most simple form 1s that of a tapenn 
tube about eight inches in Icngth, an 
curved nearly at right angles, within two 
inches ot its smaller extremity which 1s as 
fine asawire The use of the blow pipe, 
both to the artist for the purpose ot enamel 
ling and of softening and soldering small 
pieces of metal to the glass blower in 
making thermometers and other glass in 
stiuments to the chemist and mincralo 
1st im the examination of substances and 
indeed wherever it 1s reouircd to subject a 
small body to a strong heat, 1s very im. 


portant 

BI UB BER, the fat of whales and other 
large sea animals, of which 18 made train 
oul ——Sra BLussEn, a name used for the 
urtica iurinu 


BLUF oneof the seven pnmitive colours 
into which they are divided when refracted 
through a glass prism Blue, as a colour 

18 dratingiiahed into ultra 
marine from the azure stonc, called lapis 
la ulr Prusman blue a colour next to 
ultramarine for beauty dlue ashes used in 
limming frosco and mimature blue verditer 
a blue somewh rt inclining to a green and 
dice which 18 the palest of all the bright 
blues In dymg the prneypal ingredients 
for giving a blue colour are indigo and 


wood 

BOA CONSTRIC TOR, the largest of 
the genus of serpcuts twenty five or thirty 
fect long very ferocious and sostrong that 
by twisting itself round the bodics of oxen 
and other animals it breaks their bones 
and swallows them whole 

BOA CANINA a snakeof South Ame 
nea of a beautiful make about tour ficct 
long the head a large and rescmbics that 
ofadog and the col ur of the annnal is 
an elegant green with v inte striy es — 
Phere are mans other ctthe 6 @ ponus the 
Kreater part of wluch arte also netives of 
Scuth An onca 


BOARD in politics an office undcr the | 


control of the executive povernm cat thus 
we say the Board ot Trade the Board of 
Works the Burr! of Adamralty the Board 
of Oidnance Ke the business of those 
departments hemes there condueted by 
officers specially appcinted for the 7 wy ost 
he word Goard has also numerous 8) 7 
mihertions m nautical language 

TOAL a small open veszel usually 
moved by oars or rowing Ile toms and 
«en the names ¢t boats are dificrcut 
according to the various uses they are 
designed tor and the places where they ae 
to be used 

BOAISWAIN the officer who has the 
boats sails riggmyg colowsa anchorr and 
cables committe Uto his charge It 18 par 
ticularly the duty of the boatswain to dircet 
whatcvcr relates to the rigging of a slip, 
atter she is equipped from a roval dock 
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vard It in hkewisc Ins office to summon 















THE © BIOWPIFR’ C(Y PRODLOR TK SAME FFFECT OV SMSLL SUBSTANCES BY THE PLASE OF A CANDIK, AS FURYACES CAN OW LARGE ONES 
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the crew to their duty; to assist with his BOILING, or EBULLITION, the bub- 
mates in the necessary business of the ship, {| bling up of any fluid. The term 18 most 
and to relieve the watch when it expires commonly appled to that bubbling which 

BODY, m physics, an extended solid | happens by the application of calonc, 
substance, of itsclf utterly passive and in- | though that which ensues on the mixture 
active, indifferent either to motion or rest; | of an acid and alkalis sometimes also dis- 
but capable of any sort of motion, and of | tingwshed by the same name Boling, in 
all tigures and forms. It 18 a Aard body | general, 1s occasioned by the discharge of 
when tts parts do not easily yield to any | an elastic fluid through that which is said 
atruke or percussion, a soft eeay Sues it | to hail, and the appearance 1s the sane, 
viclds to every stroke, and thereby under- | whether it is common air, fixed ar, or 
goes a change, and an elastic body, that | steam, that makes its way through the 
changes its form with every stroke, but | tlud The boing of water 1s occasoned 








recovers it again when the mupelling force | bv the lowermost particles bemg rarefied 
ls removed ——Bopy, with regard to am- | into vapour by reason of the vicinity of the 
mals, 1s used 1n Opposition to soul, im which , bottom of the contaming vesse] to fre In 
sense it makes the sulject of anatomy, and = consequence of this, bemg greatly mnfenor 
1s that part of the animal composed of | 1m aperifie gravity to the surrounding fluid, 
bones, muscles, canals, juices, nerves, &c , | they ascend with great velocity, and, agitat- 
which, if considered with regard to the | mg the body of water m their ascent, give 
vanous voluntary motions it 1s capable of | it the tumultuous motion called boiling. 
performing, 18 an assemblage of an infinite | Every hqmd has a fixed point at which 
number of levers, drawn by cords it con- | boiling commences, and this is called the 
sidercd with regard to the motions of the | dot/imy porrt ‘Thus water begins to boil at 
fluids it contams, it is anothcr assemblage the temperature of 212° After a hquid has 
ot an Infinity of tubes and bsdraulic ma- | begun to bon), 1t will not become hotter, for 
chines, and tf considered with regard to , although a stronger heat makes all liquids 
the generation of those fluids, 1¢ 1s auother | bod more rapidly, yet it dues not increase 
infinite assemblage of chenncal instruments | their temperature 

and vessels, the principal apparatus where BOG, a quagmire covered with grass, but 
of, in the whole bodv, 1s the bram ——In | not solid enuugh to support the weight of 
hydrostatics, Bopy 18 distinguished imto | the body, in which st ose it differs onlv 
solid, fluid, dense, rare, specifically heavy, from marshcs or fens, as a part from the 








and hght. A solid hudv 1s that whose par- | whole 
tu les are kept bya certam contmuity winch SOLES, are viscid eartha, lesa coherent 
poco them in the kame form A fluid | and more triable than clay, more readily 
ody 1s that in which the particles are not {| umting with water, and more treely eub- 
so bound together as to preserve aconstant | siding froin ut They are soft and unctuous 
cohesion A dense body is that which | tothe touch, adhere to the tongue, and by 
within the same space contains a greater ! degrees melt in the mouth, impressing a 
mass than another A rare body 1s that | slight scuse of astrimgency There are a 
which contains a less mass within the space } great vanity of these earths, and they are 
than others A body specifically hearies as | somectnnes used medicinally 
that which wth the samc volume of matter BOLE 1LUS, in botany, a genus of the 
contains a greater weight A body apeerfi- | cryptugamia fungi clase of plants, growing 
cally fighte: mw that which with the same | honzontally, and porous underneath ——~ 
volume of matter contains a less weight | Buore’ric Acip isan acid made from mush 
-——In optics, alwmineus bodyis that which | rooms 
diffuses a borrowed hight A pellucid or BOL/LARDRS, large posta sct in the 
diaphonous bods 15 that through which the | ground, on each side of a dock on docking 
raya of hehttanly pass An opaque body , or undoching slips, large blocks are lashed 
Intercepts the passage ot the ravs — | to them, and through these blocks are 
Bony in matters of literature, denotes | reexed the transporting hawsers to be 
touch the same with avstem, bemg a col | brought to the capstans. 
Jection of every thing belonging to a part: BOLOGNA STONE 1a a phosphoric 
cular science or art, di¢«posed in proper | stone, hrat found at Kologna in ftaly It ws 
order thus we say, a body of divimty, law, ; a gray soft sulphureous stone, about the 
phymec, &¢ ——Bopy, in the art of war, a, mize ofa large walnut, which shiessin thé 
numbcr of forces, horse and toot, umtcd } dark atter calcination It is the native sul 
under one commander The main body is | phate ot barytes 
that part of an army which occupies the BO LASTER, a soft pillow for a broken 
centre betwecn the twowings Thereaerte | hmb In farnery,it 1s the name of those 
wa select body of troops posted by a gene | parts of a saddle which are raised upon 
ral out of the firat line of action, to answer | the hows to receive the rider's thighs — 








some especial purpose Rolater 18 also a sea term, for a mece af 
BODIEN, neattang, the name of five timber cut and placed for the casement of 
solids, as the tetrahedron, or pyramid, with } the cable. 
four triangular faces, the hexahedron, or | BOLT, among hutlders, a strong cylin- 
cube, with mix aquare faces, the octuhe , drical iron or other metal pip, used as a 
dron, vith eight faces, the dodceahedron, { fastening for doors and windows = They are 
with twelve, and the icosahedron, with | generally distin hed into three kinds, 
wenty faces | viz, plate, sounas and spring bolts — In 
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KLEPHANT’S BONES HAVE BEEN FOUND IN DILUVIAL STRATA, IN NEARLY EVERY COUNTY OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 











BY THE DISTILLATION OF BONES, AMMONIA IS GENERALLY PROCURED, 
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mnery, there are prise-bolts, transom- 
olts, traverse bolts, and bracket-bolts.—— 
In ships, bolts are used in the sides and 
decks, and have different names, as eye- 
balts, ring-bolts, chain-bolta, &c. 
BO’LT-HEAD, in chemistry, a long 
streight-necked glass vesse) for dstilla- 
tions, which being fitted to the alembic or 
still, is called a receiver. 
BO'LUS, a soft masa of any thing medi- 
cinal, made a little thicker than honey, and 
smaller in quantity, so that it may be swal- 
lowed like a pill. 
BOMB, a large shell or ball of cast iron, 
round and hollow, with a vent to receive a 
fusee, which is made of wood, and filled with 
combuatible materials of al] kinds. This 
being done, and the fusee driven into the 
vent, the fusee is set on fire, and the bomb 
is thrown from a mortar, in such a direction 
as to fall into a fort, city, or enemy’s camp, 
when it bursts with great violence, and 
often with terrible effect, blowing into 
pieces whatever may be in its way.—— 

OMB cuRar, a Chest filled with bombs, or 
gunpowder only, and placed under ground, 
in order to effect great destruction when it 
burste.——— Bom n-ketcH, a small vessel, 
constructed for throwing bombs mto a for- 
tress from the sea. 
BOMBASIN’, a name given to two sorts 
of stuff; the one of milk, and the other 
crossed with fine worsted. 
BOMBAST,, in literary composition, an 
inflated style, by which, in attemptmng to 
raise a low or funniliar subject beyond its 
rank, the wnter seldom fails to be ndicu- 


ous. 
BOM’BIC ACID, in chemistry, an acid 
liquor contained in a reservuir near the 
anus of the silkworm. 
BOMBYL/IUS, an ancient drinking-cup, 
with a long narrow neck; and which de- 
rived ita name from the bubbling noise it 
made in drinking. In entomology, bom. 
bylrus is the uname of the humble-bee, 
ROM BYX, m entomology, the alk 
worm. 
BONA‘SUS, or BONAS’SUS, the wild 
Ox, With a Jong mane; 4 native of Asia and 
Africa. It nich resembles the bison, which 


se 

Sonn, a legal obligation to perform 
a certain condition under forfeiture. — 
Bown, in carpentry, the binding of any two 
\ pet together by tenanting, morticing, 
| &c. In masonry, it is the ixposition of 
@tonen or bricks in a budding, so that they 
moat aptly fit together.———ond-timbere are 
the horizontal timbers bedded in stone or 
brick walls f r strengthening the maronry. 

BONDS’MAN, one bound or giving se- 
curity for another. 

BONE, «1mm hard substance, of a dull 
whitish colour, composing some part of the 
frame of an animal body, and serving asa 
prop or support toit. The bones are covered 
with a thin, ee membrane, called the 
periosteum, which has very little sensibility 
tin a sound state, but when inflamed is ex- 
tremely sensible. Their cells and cavities 
are occupied by a fatty substance, called 
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the marrow, or medulla. From the analysis 
of bones we learn that, although the pro- 
portion of ingredients vanes in different ani- 
mals, the gencral constituents of bone are as 
follows: 1. Gelatin, soluble by boiling rasped 
or bruised bones in water, and giving a fine 
clear jelly; 2. Oil or fat separable durmg 
the boiling, by rising to the top of the 
water, and when cold concreting into a 
suet; 8. Phosphate of lime, soluble in di- 
lute nitrous, muniatic, or acetous acid, and 

recipitable thence by pure ammonia; 4. 
Home sulphate of lige; 5. A little carbon- 
ate of lime; and, & A membraneoua or 
cartilaginous substance, retaming the form 
of the bone aftcr every thing else has been 
extracted by water and au acid. Of these 
ingredients the phosphate of lime exists in 
far the greatest abundance, and it is this 
which gives them their solidity. Man has 
246 bones. ‘ihe head and face 63, the trunk 
69, the arins 64, and the lower extremities 
60. That part of anatomy which treats of 
the hones 18 called osteo/ogy. 

BONITO’, a tish of the tunny kind, grow- 
ing to the length of three feet, and found 
on the American const, and in the tropical 
climates. 

BON’NET, in fortification, a smal] work 
composed of two faces, usually raised before 
the sahant angle of the counterscarp. 

BONZE, an Indian priest, who wears 
a chaplet of beads about his neck, and 
carries a staff, having a wooden bird at one 
end. The bonzes of China are the priests 
of the Fohists, or sects of Fohi; and it is 
one of their established tenets, that there 
are rewards allotted fur the mghteous, and 
punishments for the wicked, in the other 
world; and that there are various mansions, 
m which the souls of men wall reside, ac- 
cording to their different degrees of merit. 
The number of bonzes in Chinas estimated 
at fifty thousand, and they are represented 
as idle, dissolute men. 

BOO'BY, a fowl of the pelican genus. 

BOOK, a hterary composition, demgned 
to communicate something which the au- 
thor has invented, expenenced, or collect- 
ed, to the pubhe, and thence to posterity; 
bemg prmted, bound in a volume, and 
pee for that purpose.——The five 

ooks of Moses are doubtless the oldest 
books bow extant; and there are none in 
profane history extant antenor to Homer's 

oems. <A great variety of matenals were 
ormerly used in making books: plates of 
lead and copper, the bark of trees, bncks, 
stone, and wood, were among the first ma- 
tenals employed to engrave such things 
upon, as men were desirous to transmit to 
posterity. Josephus speaks of two columhs, 
the one of stone, the other of bmck, on 
which the children of Seth wrote their 
inventions and astronomical discoverics : 
Porphyry makes mention of some pillars, 
preserved in Crete, on which the ceremonies 
practised by the Corybantes in their sacri- 
fices, were recorded: Hesiod’s works were 
oy written upon tables of lead, and 
deposited in the temple of the Muses, in 
Beeotia: the ten commandments, deliver- 
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THE BONEA OF A MAMMOTH WERE DUG UP AT NORTH CLIFF, YORKSHIRE. 
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&O SCARCE AND DEAR WERE BOOKS BEFORE THE INVENTION OF PRINTING, THAT THEY WERE COMMONLY CHAINED TO THEIR PLACES IN LIBRARIES. 
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RUMEN POLITICAY TRASH AND FRI\OLOUS TALES ARR CATERFD FOR THE PUBLIC APPETITY, USEFUL LITERATURE I8 LIKELY TO DKCLINE 
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IN THE CONFLAGRATION OF THE BASILICAN LIBBART, 96,000 BOOKS WERE LOST. 
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ed to Moses, were written upon atone, 
and Solons laws upon wooden planks 
Tables of wood, box, and ivory, were com 
mon among the ancients when of wood, 
they were frequently covered with wax, that 
people might write on them with more 
ease or biot out what they had written 
The leaves of the palm tree were aftcrwards 
used mstead of wooden planks and the 
hncst and thinnest part of the bark of such 
trees, as the lime, the ash, the maple, and 
the elm, from hence comes the word liber, 
which signifies the inner bark of the trees 
and as these barks were rolled up in order 
to be removed with greater ease, these rola 
were called tolumen a volume, a name af 
terwaids given to the hke rolls of paper or 
archment With regard to the use of 
ooks it 18 indisputable that they make 
one of the chief instruments of acquiring 
knowledge they are the rc postones of the 
law and vehicles of learnimg of ev 7 kind, 
our relizion itself is tounded on books and 
‘without them (says Bartholin) God 18 
silent justice dormant, physic at a stand, 
philosophy lame Ictters dumb = and all 
things involhed in Cimmerian darkners” 
Yet with all the well mented eulogies that 
have been bestowed on them we cannot 
overlook the tact that many ae frivolous 
and some permeious It wall therefcre be 
well to bear in nund the opmicn of the 
learned Selden who says that the charac 
tenstics of a good book are solidity, per 
spicuity and bresit 
BOOK BINDING = avery ingenious art, 
by which printed sheets are tolded gather 
ed pressed sewn together shielded wath 
nullbcards and covcre] with leather which 
ia lettered and orn uuentcd by the use ot 
leaf old un pilday z tools 
BOOK KEFPING the art of remetering 
mercantile transactions for refcrence state 
ment and balance all of winch must be 80 
elcatly donc that the truc state of every 
art, and of the whole may be easily and 
stinctly known 
PUOM anaterm tor along pole ta ex 
tend the bottoms of partiet lar vars as the 
pb boom) = avi studding sail boom The 
boom of a harbour 1s a stroug iron chain 
thrown acioss a harbour, to present the 
entranet of an enumy and a fire lo nina 
stroug pole thrown out trom a ship to pre 
vent the approach of hre stups X 
BOOR aterm apphed to thr une whzed 
easants of Russia and other countiie« 
BOO TES a northern constUlation con 
taining Arcturus and 50 other stars = Jt is 
also known as Charles s Wain 
BORA CIC ACID in its native state cx 
ants m acveral sinall lakes in Italy and on 
certain hot springs, from whose waters it 
1s depomted by natural evaporation — It is 
| aleo obtaincd from the mine ral called borax 
which consists of this acid in conjunction 
with soda The acid, when stparatcd ap 
ears in the furm of a white, scaly, glitter 
ing salt, with hexahedral acalcs sott and 
nnetuous to the touch = Ita taste 18 bitter 
th with a shght degree of acidity Iti 
soluble m alcohol, «hich it causes to burn, 
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when set on fire, with a green flame sur 
rounded with a white one Boracic acid 
was discovered by 8ir Humphry Davy to be 
@ compound of a pecuhar base, wluch he 
called boron, and oxygen, 1p the proportion 
of 8 parte of the former to 16 of the latter 
The most important combinations formed 
by boracie acid 1s that with soda, commonly 
called borax 

BO BAX, a native salt found in a fimd 
form, suspended in certain waters, and dis 
covered im them by ite brackish and bitter 
taste readily separable trom them by ¢va 
poration, and appearing ona mice solution 
and evaporation, in transparent crystals 
It 1s chiefly found in Tinbet, and 1s :mport 
ed into England trom India = Borax makes 
no effervescence ether with acids or alke 
hes, and yields nothing by distillation but 
an insipid phlegm Its use in solderng 
gold and other metals, 1s well known also 
in metallurgy, au a flux, in the remelting 
the small masses of gold and silver that are 
the produce of acsayvs for by rubbing it 
over the vessels these are to be melted im, 
it fills up all their little cavities and leaves 
not the least roughnesa on the surtace, to 
dita any of the melted metal It 18 used 
hy the dyers to give a gloss to silks, and it 
in also in request both as a cosmetic and a 
medicine 

BO RACITFE, or Borate of Macnrsia, 
im ehanustry magnesian earth cumbined 
with boracic acid It in generally of a 
eubie form and rcmarkable for sts deetrical 
propertis when heated 

BOR DURE in heraldry a cutting off 
ſrauu within the escurcheon al) round at 
about 1] othof the held serving asa difte 
rence na coat of arms to distimgwah tami 
hes of the aime name, or pcrsons bearing 
the rime coat 

BO RING im mineralogy a kind of er 
culir cutting ora method of procng the 
carth with scooping irons which when 
drawn out bring with them samples of the 
dihHerent strata through which they have 
passcd = Bs this means the veins of ore cr 
ccal may be discovered without openmy a 





mine Beying for water has cf late been 
vers successtully practised (See difenan 
Wells } 


BORING MACHINE an mechanics @n 
engine used tor boring or perfecting the 
bores of cinnon cylinders tor steam en 
fines papers dc dt isa machine of great 
powcr and compleuty 

BOROUCH Ihis word ongnal de 
noted a fortned city or town but al pre 
sent tt is given to such town or village as 
ec nds burg sacs or rey rose ntatives to parha 
ment Roroughs are equally anch whether 
they he incorporate m noi there bein 
acveral boroughs that are not meorporated, 
and onthe contr sevcral Corporations 
that are not boroughs —~—Boroui cu kno 
TISH 18 & customary descent of lands or 
tenements, in certain parts of England b 
which thev dcsccnd to the youngest insten 
of the cidest son, orif the owner leaves no 
son tothe youngest brother The custom 
goes with the land, although there be a 
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THE BAGILICAN LIBRARY AT CONSTANTINOPIE WAS RURNT IN THE STH CENTURY 















AT THE SACKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE TURKS 1” 1452, ONK HCNDRFD AND TWENTY THOLSAND GREEK MANUSCRIPTS WERE BURNT 
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VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY MAKES LS ACQLAINTED WITH THE VARIOUS ALTERATIONS OB DISEASES BY WHICH PLANTS MAY BE AFFECTED 
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ROTANISTS DESCRIBE NEARLY FIPTY THOUSAND SPECIES OF PLANTS 
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devise at the common law to the contrary 
The reason of this custom 1s, because the 
youngest 1s presumed in law to be the least 
able to provide for himeelf 

BOS, in zoology, the generic name in the 
Iannwan system for all animals of the ox 
tribe, as the bison, buffalo, common ox, 
musk ox &c Thecharacters of this genus 
are, that the horns are hollow and turned 
forward, bent hike crescents, and smooth on 
the surface the fore teeth are eight in 
number and there are no canine teet 

BORSELI A, in mechanics, an ins 
ment with which glass makers contract or 
extend their glasses at pleasure 

BOR RELISIS, in church history a sect 
of Christians in Holland, (so called from 
Borrel, their founder) who reject the use 
of the sacraments, public prayer, and all 
external worship, yet they lead a very aus 
tere life 

BORSHOI DER, among the Anglo 
Saxons, one of the lowest magistrates, 
whose authority extended only over one 
tithing consisting of ten famlics Each 
tithing formed a little state of itself and 
chose one of its most respectable members 
for its hcad who was called a borsholdcr a 
termed derived from two words sigmfying 
a“ aurety” and a“ head” 

BOS SiGL in architecture a term used 
for any stone that has a projecture and 1s 
laid rough mm a building, to be afterwards 
carved into mouldings, capitals coats of 
arms &c ——RBosaage 1s also the name for 
what 18 otherwise called »ustie work con 
nisting of stones that seem to project be 
yond the level of the building by rcason of 
indentures or channels Icft in the jorning« 
‘These arc chictly in the comere- ft cdofiecs, 
and are there called rustic quoine 

BOPTANOMANCS an ancient speews 
of divination by means of planta cape cially 
sage and hg leaves Questions were written 
on leaves which were then caposed to the 
wind and as many of the letters as re 
maincd am thon places were tahcn up and 
being jomed together, contained an answer 
to the question 

BOL ANY that branch of natural histor, 
which treats of plants thor classes sub 
divisions, genera and spcacs  Vanious 
evstems or plans of arrangement have 
been from tine to (me proposed but) the 
sexual system of Tiniuens is at preacat ge 
nerally recaaved = [This naturalist has drawn 
a continued analogy between the veget ible 
econm@uy and that of the animal and has 
de rived all his classes, orders and gencra 
from the number mtuation and proportion 
of the parts of fructifc ation ——Ve shall, 
however first speak of the NATURAL orders 
into which plants are distinguished az 
into feca, the stems of which send forth 
branches fom the middle and top sért ds, 
the ston sof wlach send torth branches from 
the bottom = and hes 4s, which bua flowers 
and aceds and then du if they die at the 
end of one vear they are called annuals if 
at the end of two years biens tala, it they 
Jast three or more voara they arc perennials 
The parte of plants are distinguished ge 
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nerally into the root, the stem, the bud, the 
leaf, the mflorescence, and the fructihea- 
tion The root 1s the part through which 
the plant derives nourshment from the 
earth ‘The efem is the prolongation of the 
plant above the aoil proceeding trom the 
root The bud is that part of the plant 
which contains the embryo of the leaves, 
flowers, &c, and serves as their hyber 
naculum, or winter receptacle The leafis 
the herbaceous production from the as 
cendmg stem, when the stalk and leaf are 
so intimately connested that they cannot 
be distinguished, this 18 called a frond as 
in the palms and the alga The inflores 
cence 18 the mode of flowering, which diffe ra 
very much in different plants Tht various 
parts ot a flower are arranged under dis 
tinct heads, consisting of the cayix or em 
palc ment, the blossom or cérolla stamcns 
or chives pistils or pointals, seed vessel or 
pericarp the seeds, the n¢ctary, and recep 
tacle The calyz is formed of one or more 
grecn or yellowish green leaves placed at a 
small distance from, or close to the blossom 
Phere are differents kinds of calyxes, as the 
perianthium or cup near the flower, in the 
rose —the involucrum, remote from the 
flower in umbeliiferous plants as is scen 
in the hemlock and carrot —the catkin, or 
amentum aa m the willow or havel —the 
sheath or spatha in the snow drop —the 
husk or gluma in wheat, oats and different 
| kinds of —— —the vel, or caly ptra, 
covering the fructification of some of the 
mosses and recembling an cxtinguisher — 
| the curtain or volva surrounding the 


| stems and attached to the milcus or cap, 


that Be ading part which torms the top of 
several fungi and covers the fructification, 
and which m the common mushroom 
covers the mills = fhe bloasom is that beau 
tifally colourcd part of a flowcr, which 
prinuipally attracts the attention It as 
ccmposed of onc or more petals or blossom 
leaves When itis united in one asim the 
polvanthus or aurieula it 1s termed a blos- 
som of one petal but if it be composcd of 
Many parts it is then said to he a blossom 
ofonc two thiee or many petals The sta 
mene arc slender thread hht substanecs 
generally placed withm the blosxom and 
surrounding the pastils They are composed 
ottwo parts the filament or thread and thc 
anthcror tip but the latter in the essential 
part A postal consists of three divisions, 
the germen or sccd bud the style or shatt, 
and the summit or stigma but the sceond 
is Often wanting Son flowers have only 
one pistil others have two three four &e 
or more than can easly be counted The 
seed vessel in the newly openme flowcr, 
we called the germen but when it cn 
larges at as termed the secd vesecl = Some 
plants have no appendage ot the kind and 
then the setds are uncovered, as in the 
dcad nettle =the cup however, generally 
inclornta and retains the seeds till they 
ripen and in the tnbe of grasacs, this 
triendly office 15 gencrally performed by 
what was previously called the blossom 


‘Vie part to which the seeds are affixed 
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PLAVTS BECOME LUINGLID IW SUNSHIYVE, BECALSE OXYGEN, THR RESPIBRABIR PART OF THE ATMOSPHERE, iIs EVOLVED FROM THEIR LEAVES 
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by winch all the plants of that family are 
known thus, the genus rosa includes all 
the dificrent hinds of roses, saliz (which is 
m short, that no other system ot classifi | the sexntihe name for willow), every kind 
cation could possibly introduce order to , of willow , contolrulus, every kind of bind- 
a branch of natural history, teeming, as this | weed, and erica, all the heaths, The dis 
docs, with almost endless diversities He meiwe or charactenstic maiks upon v hich 
accordingly divided all hnown plants mto ' the genera are founded, are always taken 
— fuur eclaases, dvetiny dashifig them , from the shape, position, number, or some 
according to the nuinber or situation of the — other property of the diftercut parts of the 
staincna, filaments, anthers, or male and flower, av the calyx, petals, sceda, seed- 
female flowers in ¢ach plant, as follows — vessels, &e, whether they be round or 


parts of plants are moxt intimately related 
to the growth of the fruit, and that they 
are therefore of the greatest smpoitance, 


THM DAP UF FLANIS IS EXTRACTED FROM THE SOIL BY THE ROOTS. 

ROT] The SctenttHc and Literary Dreasurp ; [zor 
within the seed-vessel, 18 termed the recep- | ferns (filicea) ; mosses (musct) ; sea-weeds 
tacle of the seeds Nectartes are those parts | (aly@), and the different kinds of fungt. 
in a flower which are designed to pre- The Orders, or subdisisions of the classes, 
pare a sweet nectarcous liquor. The tube | from class ] to 13 mclusive, are marked b 
of the blossom, as m the honey suckle, | the number of styles or pistils in eac 
frequently answers the purpose, but in { plant, as monogynia, where there 1s but 
many other flowers, there 18 a peculiar or- | one pistil, and digynta, tripynta, tetragy- 
ganization for the purpose. The seceptacle | nia, &c tor two, three, four, or moe pis- 
is the seat or bare to which the vamous | tls. When the seeds are naked, the term 
divisions of a flower are afixed Thus, if | gymnospernua denotes the order. when cou- 
you pull off the calyx, the blossoms, the | tained in a pencarp, axgwspermia, when 
stamens, the pisuls, and the seeds or sced- | the seeds are contained in a silique of dif- 
vessels, the substance remaining on the top | ferent sizes, they are termed et/seulvsa and 
of the stalk 18 the receptacle. siliguosa. In most of the other classes 

It will be our busines# now tu desembe | the orders are marked by the number ot 
the anwiricrar classification of plants, or | stamens in each plant, except syngenesia, 
secual aystem of Linneus, and difficult as at | in which the orders polygamia equalia, po- 
may be to give a clear wew of it in such a | lygamia superfiua, polygamia frustanea, po- 
summary ax the hmits of our work aflord, | lygamiu necessarta, aud polygamia segregata 
If 1s our infcution not to lose sight of its | mark the connexion of the flower. The 
seientine character, while we aftempt to | ucxt division is mto Genera or famalies, each 
render it more intelligible to those who | genus uniting together all those plants 
have never made sts study an object of their ; wloch bear so strong an affinity as to be 
attention) Lmnæus has laid it down as a | cousdered members of the same family. 
fundamental law of botany, that the sexual | The name given to the genus is the name 
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1 Monanaiia, plants haviug one stamen | heat shaped, whole or divided, rough or 
2 Iuendriaes. i. . . twostamens smooth, single or many and the lhe 
3 Troadea oo. .« . « threstamcns There is anly one more division, viz the 
4 Telrandiia . . 6 « » fourstamens | Species, Loch gcuus in divided into ape- 
5 Porfaadna . . . . ) five stamens cica, the charactcnstic marks of which are 
6 Mewandnai i... mx stamens formed upon the leaves, stems, roots, or 
7 Neptandna . . . . sevenastamens = any other parts of the plant except the 
8 Orfandna . . . . . Eight stamens flower, and some name, called the spceihe 
9 Knneandna . . . . nine stamens or trivial name, 1s given to each species, 
10, Decandria «wwe eun aamens thus charactenzed, which, added to the 
lL Dedecandria, from eleven to seventeen name ot the genus, sufficiently distinguishes 

«tamcns each particular plant. To elueidatc this 
12 Icosandiia, many stamens inserted m we will quote the words of a botanical es 

the calyx [wards | sayist—" Suppose that you have found, and 


313. Polyandria twenty stamens and up brought home from your walk, a delicate, 
14 Didynama, four stamens m one flower, | blue, bel) shaped flower, called by some 


two longer than the rest j bell tlower, by othera Cauterbury bell, and 
15 Tefradynamia, 91x stumens, two shorter | by otbers agam blue-bell ou naturally 
than the rest wish to know by what name this plant is 
16. Monodelphio, the filaments connected ; distinguished by the botanist, what name 


in the torn of a tube [tubes all acientibe men in every couutrye have 

17 Drodel) Aaa, the tlaments forming two agreed to give it, that you may be at no 
18. Polyadelphia, the tiaments formniß sc Joss under what name to look for a desenp 
veral parcels, {tube = tion of at, or how to communicate to others 

19 Syngenema, the anthers formed into a any observations you inay have made upon 
20. Gynandria, the stamens standing inthe thin plaut yourself lu the first place, 
style then, exammne how many stamina, or how 

21 Mona ciq, stamensand prstils im separate | mnuv of those small bodies called its an 
flowers, butiuwone plant. [plants = there, are to be found in the bell shaped 

229 Dtacra, stamens and pistols in separate | corolla, or blossom, you discover five , now 
23. Polyyamia, stamens and pistile separate run over the classes of Linnaus, till you 
m some flowers, and unitedinothers come to that, which is distinguished by its 

24. Cryptogamia, flowers inconspicuous, or het stainma = thin is called pentandria, and 
anvisible to the naked eye you therefore }now your flower to be in 

In thes last clans are comprehended the this class Next look jor the yrstillum or 
90) THE PITH OF PLANTS RESFEMILTS THE Si INAL MABROW IN ANIMALS 
ila oc), — 


WHEN A TREE BEGINS TO DECAY IN THE CENTBRiL PAPT OF TILE WOOD, THK TOP BRANCHFS ARE OBSEBYED TO WITHER. 

















THE AGE OF A TREE 18 KNOWN BY TRE CIRCULAR LAYERS OR RIYGS I¥ SHB WOOD, ONE RING BEING FORMED EVERY YRAR. 
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THE GAP IN TREES 18 AT FIRST MERELY A TASTELESS FLUID 
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nd only one, tlis characterises the first 
order, called monngynta, and therefore your 
plant 1s in the class pentandrta, and mder 
monogynta You have now done with the 








them, as you go on, with the characters of 






class Ihe calyx you find to have five di 
visions sharp and not ht upright, the 
corqila of ong petal, bel 
elcfts, clove at the base, shrivelling, seg- 
ments broad sharp, pen seed vessels 
roundish, of three or four cella all which 
tallies exactly with the generic character 
of campanula this therefore 1s the genus, 
and you have now only to find out to what 
species your’s belongs The leaves nearest 
to the roots and which are generally so 
close to the ground ag to require care not 
to leave them behind in gathering the 
pent you will find to be round or rather 

eart shaped, or sometimes kidney shaped, 
whilst the leaves on the stem are narrow 
and strap shaped this determines the spe 
eyes, and in this your flower agrees with 
the character of that called rofundifoha 
You have therefore now detcrmined your 
plant to be the campanula rotundyfolhka and 
you may read al) the descriptions of this 
plant without a doubt as to its being the 
same and may desenbe to others where 
you found st when you found it and what 
else you know ot it without any fear of 
confounding it with any other blue hell- 
shaped flower of which there are many 
both of thre and other gencra 

BOTAR GO aking of sausage made of 
the rots of the mullet much used on the 
Mediterrantan coast as an mcen ive to 


drink 

BO IROIIIE m mimernlogy 15 8 va 
riety of aihceous borate of Inne and cccurs 
m botrvoidal conerctions ina bed of mag 
net Iron in gneiss sear Arundel m Nor 
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wav Its colours arc gray reddish white, 
and pale rose rcd and form couet utri 
stripes 


BOTRIOI DAT, having the form of a 
bunch of grapcx as a mincral, prescoting 
an ageregation of small globes 

BOTS a species of small worms found in 
the inteatines of horses and arc the lane 
ot a kind of gad fly which deposits its 
exes on the tripe of the hairs, generally ot 
the fore legs and mane whence they are 
taki w into the mouth and swallowcd 

BOT LOM m navigation i used to de 
note as well the channel of mvers and har 
bours as the body or hull of a slip thus, 
in the forincr sense we say a gravelly bot 
tom clavev bottom sandy bottom &« and 
in the latter a Boitish bottom a Dutch 
bottom te = Goods imported in foreign 
bottoms pay a higher duty than those mm 
| ported in ourown Hence, a state of ha 

gard chance or risk thus we say do not 
| venture too much in one boffom meaning, 
do not hazard too much at a single mak 

BOT TOMRY im commerce the act of 


THEAE 4B? COWIUCTING VESSELS AND RITURNING VESSELS FOR THK SAP 1N PLANTS, ANSWERING TO THE VEINS AND ABTER‘ES OF ANIMALS 
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THE SAP ACQUIRES ITS CHARACTERISTIC FIJAVOUR ON ENTRAING THE LEAVES 





pute, of which, in this plant, you will | of a ship, that 1s, the ship itself 1s pledged 


as security for the repayment of the money 
If the ship 18 lost, the lender loses the 
money but if the ship arrives safe, he 1s 
to receive the money lent, with the inte 


stamina and }1stilla, and must attend to rest or premium stipulated, although at 
the other parts of the flower comparing | may excced the legal rate of interest 


BOUL FINE, m architecture a convex 


all the gencra in this first order of the fifth " moulding placcd next below the plinth in 


the Fuscan and Done capital 
BOUND a sea term, expressive of being 


shaped with five © confined toa a rules spot or direction, 


as wind hound, ice Mund &c, contned by 
the wind or ice to a place trom which you 
were sailing 

BOURGEOIS, a small kind of printing 
type between longprimer and brevier ihe 
type used in this Work 18 four aires smaller 
than bourgeots 

BOUTLs RIMES (Fr, pron boo re ma), 
aterm for certain rhymes disposed in or 
der, and given to a poet together with a 
subject, to be filled up with verses ending 
in the same word and same order 

BOW an instrument of war and hunting, 
made of wood or other elastic material, 
which, after beng bent by means of astring 
fastencd to its two ends throws out an ar 
row with gre it force and velocity The bow 
18 stil) vacd as a weapon of offence by many 
of the inhabitants of Asia Africa and Ame 
nea and in Lwope, before the invention 
of fre arms, a part of the infantry was 
armed with bows which were made of the 
yew trecm ash and were of the height of the 
archer For scveral ccntunes the long bow 
was the favourite national weapon in Eng 
land and many laws were made to encou 
rage the vse of it) the parhament under 
Ucnry VIII complained of the disuse of 
long bows “ heretc fore the safeguard and 
dctonee of this kingdom and the dread 
and terror of its Cnaimes ? The cosa bou, 
«) arbalist: was @ coinmnon weapon with the 
Ttahans and was mtroduced mto England 
in the 13th ecntury the arrows shot from 
it were called quarrels Of the power of 
the bow and the distance to which it will 
carry many remarkable anecdotes are re 
lated Jord Bacon apeaks of a Turkish bow 
which has becn known to pierce a steel 
target or a piece of braxa two inches thich, 
while other authonties declare they have 
seen an nrrow shot from a bow to the dis 
tance of 600 yards = [For further remarks 
sre Archery Bow im mechanics 18 the 
name of scveral things so called trom their 
curved figure as the turaer's bow a pole 
fired to the cahug to wloch the cord 168 
fastened that wheels round the picce to be 
turned the box of a anddie the piece ot 
wood on cach side laid arehwise to reccive 
the upper part of a horac’s back —— \ bow1s 
also the name of an instrument formerly 
used at sca for taking the aun’s altitude 
conatmg of a large arch of ninety degrecs 
graduated, a shank or staff a shade vane a 
eight vane and an honzon vane ——And in 
music 6010 18 the name of that wall known 
implement (consisting of a round stick 
furmahed with har) by the means of which 





borrowing money upon the keel or bottom | the tone 1s produccd trom violins, &c 
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PLANTS RESIBT THE COLD IV WINTER, IN CONSEQUENCE OF THEIR TEMPERATURE BEING SOMES DEGREES WABMER THAN THE AIB 
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KO WI DER or BOOWLUDER SPONET, a 
| unash stonc found on the aea ahore, or 
in the channels of rivers, &C worn smooth 
bv the action of water — In geology, the 
term loulder is used for rounded masses of 
any rock transported from thar onginal 
bed by water rge bowlders of gramte 
are very common on the suiface of the 
most recent formations 

BO WLDER WALL, a wall, renerally on 
the aca coast, constructed ot large pebbles 
or boulders of flint, which have been 
rounded hy the action of water 

BOWIS a game played upon a fine 
smooth grassy surtace used solcly for the 
purpose and denominated a bowling grecn 

BOW BRS a kind of athicta, who com 
bat or contend for victory with their heats 
Among the Romans they were called pu 
gies hence the appellation of pugiltste to 
the boxers of the present day 

BRACE m architecture a mece of trm 
ber fiamed in with bevel jants to — the 
butldiug trom swerving eather way hen 
the brace 1s tramed inte the prmcipal raf 
ters it 1« sometimes called a strut 
Bracts in marine lanruage are ropes be- 
longin, to all the vards of aship eacept 
the mizen twoto ¢ach vard reevcd through 
blecks that are fastened to pennants at 
teched to the yard arms — To brace about, 
in to turn the yards round for the contrary 
tach To brace to 18 to chea) on case off 
the lee braces and round in the weather 
ones to assist in taching 

BRACHIAI] anageneral sense denotes 
something helongmg te the arm = as the 
Machial artery — —BRACTIA LTS ts particu 
Janty uscd tor a thick and bread muscle of 
the arm Iving between the showldc: bone 
an! the «elbow 

BRACINIALF an epithet for having 
tranches in pairs all nearly | orzontal and 
each pair at iiht anales w th the next 

LRACHYG RAPHY stenography o1 the 
art of writing in shert han | 

BRACHST OGL inrhctorie the nuethod 
of expressing anvtiung yn the most concise 
ma incr 

RRAGUYPN * A ommedicme short re 
spiratio at sitall int rv ts 

BRAC TL A oot BRAC EE in botany 
a floral leaf one of the os ven faleruns or 
5 » of plants Itdiitcsfromether ie os 
in shape and colour and i .cnerally situ 
atedon the peduncle so neu the coro la, 
as easily to be ams taken for the calyx 

BRAC PROLALE in botany ancy ithet 
for plants which are firmshed with brac 
teoles or tthe bractes 

PRAY WINS or FRAWINS the caste 
or hereditary disiion of Pn doos peeuharly 
devoted to religion and rel nots scrence in 
the same manncr os among the dows thre 
priesthood was ordaimed to continue in the 
tribe of Lesa The tannhes of thie caste 
arm pe unar veneratie n from the reset and 
seem in ther name of bramma to clam 
the merit of bemg the more immediate tol- 
loweas of Brahma, thar imearnate deity 
Some of them, howescr are desxcmbed as 
very corrupt in their morals, while others 
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live sequestered from the world, devoted 
to superatition and indolence To the bra 
Mains we are indebted foi whatever we know 
of the Sanserit, or ancient language of the 
country, m which their sacred books are 
wntten 

BRAIN, in anatomy, that soft white 
mass enclosed 1n the cranium or skull, in 
which all the organs of sense termmate, 
and the intelligent pnnciple of man 1: sup 
posed to reside It conmats of two prine 
pal parts connected by delicate veins and 
fibres, and 18 divided above into a mght 
and left hemisphere, and below mto six 
lohes ‘The external portion of the brain 
1s soft and vascular, and 18 called the corts 
cal substance the internal 1s called the 
medullary Between the skull aud the 
brain there arc three membranes, the 
outer one called the dura mater, which 1s 
strong dense, and elastic, the neat 16 the 
tonu a arachnoidea, which 18 thin and nearly 
transparent and an muer one, called the 
pia mater, which 18 very vascular and covers 
the whole surface of the brain It 18 wor- 
thy of observation that every part of the 
brain 18 exactly symmetrical with the part 
opposite, and that nregularities in its 
structure are far mort uncommon than m 
the other parts of the human body 

BRAN the skinsor huska of grain espe l 
erally wheat ground, separated from the 
flour by a seve or boulter 

BRANCH a shoot from the mam bough 
of a tree Also several things similar in 
hyure asthe antlers or shoots of a stags 
horn the branches of veins, branches of a 
river & 

BRANCH LY m ichthyology, are the 
gills or orjans of rexpuation answerny to 
the lungs in other animals with wlich all 
fishes ere provided cxcepe the cctactous 
tribe and the lauprey Lhey are ci.ht an 
number and serve the tinh to take in and 
throw cut water with the arr 

BRANC HIOSLTE GLOUS an epithet for 
an order of nahes im the Tinnaan system, 
including such as have gills without bony 
raya asthe pipe hsh sucker frog hah &c 

RAN a spirituous and inflammable 
hgqtor eted from wine and other h 
quers of di:tilation fhe wine brandy, 
wade m Trance 1s eatcemed the beat in 
Turope It 1s made wherever wine 13 made, 
and preked wine is used for this pur) ose, 
rather than good wine The chet brandies 
for foreagu trade and those accounted bert, 
are the brandis of Bourdeaux, Rockelle, 
Cognac Mlaros Poctou Touraine Anjou, 
Nantes Burrunds, and Champagne As 
we hear so much of the good qualities of 
British brandy and hase never been go for 
tunate as tod scovcr them perhapr it may 
not be anuss tu give a recipe trom Dr Ure 
He says ‘the tollowing formula may be 
pee d for converting a milcnt or flavour 
esa corn spirit into a factitious brand 
Dilute the pure alcohol to the proof pite 
add to every hundred pounds weight of it 
trom halt a pound to a pound of argol 
(crude wincatone) dissolved in water a 
little acetuc ether, and I rench wine vinegar, 
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THE PROPORTION OF THF BRAIN TO THE BODY IN AN ADULT, 18 AB 1 TO 35 
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BRANDY WILL PREVENT IWVPERIORN WINE FROM “SFOILIVG BUT IT TEXDS TO DESTROY WHAT YINOUS PLAYOUR I? BEFORE POSSRISED 
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THE SCARCITY OF BREAD HAS BEEN THE FREQUENT CAUSE OF PUBLIC COMMOTIONS, ESPECIALLY IN ANCIENT ROME AND IN PARIS. 


BRBAD I8 MADE IN EVERY CIVILIZED COUNTY IN THE WORLD. 


A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 


some bruised French plums, and flavour- | which is added to it. The piece is then 
stuff from Cognac; then distil the mixture ' exposed to the fire without touching the 
with a gentle tire, in an alembic furnished | coals, and heated till the brass is seen to 
with an agitator. The spirit which comes run. 

over may be coloured with nicely burnt BRA‘ZING, the soldering together of 
sugar (caramel) to the desired tint, and | edges of iron, copper, brass, &c., with an 
roughened in taste with a few drops of , alloy consisting of brass and zinc, some- 
tincture of catechu or oak-bark. The above , times with a little tin or silver. 
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recipe, he observes, will afford a spirit free 
from the deleterious drugs too often used 
to disguise and increase the intoxicating 
pone of British brandies; one which may 

e reckoned as wholesome as alcohol, m 
any shape, can ever be!” 

BRASS, in metallurgy, a factitious com- 
pound metal, of a yellow colour, consisting 
of copper and about one third of its weight 
of zine. It is more fumble than copper, 
and uot so apt to tarnish: it is malleable 
when cold, but not when heated. In order 
to combine copper most intimately with 
zinc, and yet to preser e its malleability, 
the ingenous process of cementation has 
been resorted to in the manufacture of 
brass, which is performed by heating in a 
covered pot alternate layers of copper m 
amall pieces, with zinc and charcoal, and 
continuing the fire till the copper is tho- 
roughly impregnated with the zie. The 
mode has been thus described :—Melt the 
mixture tn a crucible ull the blue flame 
is seen no longer on the lid of the crucible, 
and when cold a tine button of brass is 
found bencath the scona, weighing rather 
more than the copper alone, obtainable 
from its oxyde without the calamine. Brass 
is so ductile that sieves of extreme fineness 
are wove with the wire, after the manner of 
eambric weaving. ——ConintHian Brasa 
has been feanous in antiquity, and is a mix- 
ture of gold, silver, and copper. L. Mum- 
nmuus having sacked and burnt the ety of 
Corinth, 5c. 146, if is said this metal was 












































gold, silver, and copper, with which that 
city abounded, and which by the siolence 
of the conflagration were thus melted and 
run together. 

BRAS'SICA, Cassaae, in hotany, a ge- 
nus of the fetradynamia-atliquosa class of 
plants. Thus well-known vegetable was as 
much used hy the ancients as it is by the 
moderna. The principal species are the 
brassica oleracea, or common cabbage ; 
braasca napus, wild cabbage or rape; rapa 
rotunda, or turnip, &¢. 

BRAU RO'NIA, an Athenian festival cele- 
“brated every five years in honour of Diana, 
who was surnamed Brauronia. 

BRAVU’RA, 1n music, an air 80 com- 
aged as to enable the performer to show 
us skill in the execution of diticult pas- 
sages. It is also sometunes used for the 
style of execution. 

BRA/‘/ZING, the soldering or joining two 
pieces of iron together by means of thin 
plates of brass, melted between the pieces 
thet are to be joined. Ifthe work be very 
fine, an when two leaves of a broken saw 
are to be brazed together, they cover it with 
pulverized borax, melted with water, that it 
may incorporate with the brass powder, 


TWO POUNDS OF WHEAT MAKE ALOUT THREE POUNDS OF DREAD. 


formed frum the immense quantities of* 





BRAZIL’-WOOD, the Linnean name of 
which is cesalpinia criata, is found in the 
greatest abundance in the province of Per- 
nambuco, in Bran); but it is also met with 

, in many other partgsof the western hemi- 
sphere, and in the East Indies. The tree 
is large, crooked, and knotty; it is very 
hard, and susceptible of a fine polish; is 
pale when newly cut, bat on exposure to 
the air is of ared colour. The juice of the 

Brazil-wood is made use of for dycing silk 

of a crimson colour, but itis inferior and 

less permanent than the crimaon obtained 
from cochineal. It 1s also used, in combi- 
nation with certain mordants and alkalies, 
for various shades of red, purple, and violet, 
in cotton and woollen cloths. 
BRAZIL’-WOOD, a sort of wood so de- 
nominated because, as is supposed, it was 
first brought from Brazil. It is red and 
heavy, so as to sank in watcr, takes a good 
pohsh, and ynelds beautiful orange ot i red 
colours, which are used by dyers. 
BREACH, in fortification, a gap or open- 

ing made in any part of the works of a 
| town by the besiegers, in order to facilitate 

an attack upon the place. The breach is 

called practicable, sf it 18 large enough to 
| aftord a reasonable hope of success, in care 

of an assault. To repair a breach, is to 
| atop or fill up the gap with gabions, fas- 
eines, &c., 80 a8 to prevent an assault.—- 
In law, a breach 1s the violation of a con- 
tract.——Breach of pound, 18 the breaking 
any place where cattle are distraned.—— 
Breach of prison, an escape by breaking out 
of prison. 

BREAD, a preparation of flour mixed 
with water, fermented with yeast, and 
baked in an oven; water gives flour conats 
tency, but yeast separates the parts, and 
renders it hght and wholesome. In the 
carhest antiquity, we find the flour or meal 
of grain used asx food; and by degrees the 
artitioal preparation of bread by proper 
ferinentation wae discovered; but, from all 
we read, it would appear, that for many 
ages the meal derived from the bruised 
grain was merely mixed with milk and 
| watcr, and a tuugh paste was made into 

balls. The supenority of wheat to all other 

farinacecous plants in the manufacture of 
| bread is so very great, that wherever it is 
successfully cultivated, wheaten bread is 
| now used to the nearly total exclumon of 
| most others. But m the siateenth cen- 
tury, rye bread and oatmeal formed the 
pers of the diet of servants even in 

at familes; and in the reign of Charles 

. barley bread was the usual food of the 

middle classes; nay, so lately as a century 

ago, not more than half the people of Eng- 
' land fed on wheaten bread. Thanks to the 
| mproved state of agneulture, the produce 

























IN SOME PARTS OF SWEDEN THE BREAD IS COMPOSED, IN PART, OF THE BARK OF TREES, DURING THE WINTER. 
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THE BONES OF FISHES, BEIYG GROUND, ARE MIXED UP WITH PARINACEOUS SUBSTANCES, AVD USED AS BREAD BY MANY NORTHERN NATIONS. 
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IN FRANCE, THE DAILY CONGUMPTION OF BREAD 18 23 LBS. TER MAN. 
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of the wheat crops in England has since 
that time been more than trebled, barley 
18 no longer used, except in the distillenes 
and in brewing, the use of oats as bread 18 
huited even in Scotland and Ireland, and 
the consumption of rve bread is very mcon- 
| siderable. The process of making bread 18 
neaply the same throughout Europe, though 
the mmatenals of which it 1s conposed vary 
with the famnaceous productions of dif- 
terent climates and sola The French, who 
particularly excel in the art of baking, have 
a great many different kinds of bread, from 
the pain bis, which 1s the coarsest of all, to 
the parm matlet, or soit bread, made of the 
purest flour, without any admixture In this 
country we bave tewer varicties of bread, 
and these difier chietly in their degrees of 
purty Our wiute or fne bread 1s made of 
the purest flour, our wheaten bread of 
flour, with a mixture of the finest bran, 
and our household bread, of the whole sub- 
stance of the grain, without the separation 
either of the fine flour or coarse bran Like 
the Irench, we have also many sorts of 
small bread, m which butter, milk, and 
eggs are incorporated; but our Galle 
neighbours have a greater vanety, “The 
| object ot baking 1s to combine the gluten 
and starch of the flour mto one homoge. 
neous substance, and to excite such a vi- 
| nous fermentative action, by means of its 
saccharine matter, as shall disengage abun- 
dance ot carbonic acid gas in it tor makin 
au agreable, sutt, succulent, spongy, an 
| ensil digestible bread ‘Lhe two cvs to be 
— in baking are, hardness on the one 
hand, and pastines» on the other“ — The 
Adulterationof Bread, by mt ans of alum, has 
long: been a prolife source of evil, inasmuch 
as the health of the public, and of children 
capecially, 1s often scriously myured bv it 
It as, however, fortunatc, that to discover 
this pernicious practice no chemeal skill is 
required on t.acciating a small piece of 
the crumb of new baked bread in cold 
water, sufficient to diasolve it, the taste of 
the lattcr, at alum has heen used by the 
baker, will acquire a swectish astrmgency 
Another method of detecting this adultera- 
tion consists in thrusting a heated knife 
into a loat before it has grown cold, and if 
it be free frown that ingredient, scarce any 
alteration will be visible on the blade, but, 
in the contrary case, its surface, after being 
allowed to cool, will appear shghtly co- 
vered with an aluminous incrustation Dr 
Ure’s directions for discovering the pre- 
sence of alum in bread are given in the 
following words —" When alum ia present 
in bread 1t may be detected by treating the 
bread with distilled water, filtering the 
water first through calico, and next through 
filtermg paper, till it becomes clear, then 
dividing it into two portions, and into the 
one pourng a few drops of nitrate or mu- 
nate of barvtes, and into the other a few 
drops of water of ammonia. In the former 
a heavy white precipitate indicating sul 








| phure acid will appear, and in the latter a 
! 


ght precipitate of alumina, redissoluble by 
a few drops of solution of caustic potash.” 
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IN FNGLAND, THE AVERAGE CONSUMPTION OF BREAD PIR MAN 18 NOT A POUND. 
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He further says, ‘When chalk or Paris 
plaster 1s used to sophisticate flour, they 
may be best detected by mecinerating the 
bread made of it, and examming the ashes 
with mtnme acid, which will dissolve the 
chalk with effervescence, and the Pans 
plaster without. In both cases the calca- 
reous matter may be demonstrated m the 
solution, by oxahe acid, or better by oxa- 
late of ammonia” That there bas been 
much 1¢cason to complain of the adultera- 
tion of bread, particularly in times of ecar- 
eitv, or whenever the high pnce of this 
graud necessary of hfe has stimulated the 
cupidity of fraudulent dealers, there can be 
no doubt, but we are inclined to believe 
that the practice, to any injurious extent, 
1s much less prevalent than the pubhe 
suspect. The subject, however, 18 too 1m- 
portant to be overlooked, and the toregoing 
tests are at least worthy of insertion 
BREAJ’-FRUIT-TREE (artocarpua in- 
cisa) It appears to have been trat disco- 
vered to Europeans by the great navigator 
Dampicr, and 18 indigenous in Otaheite and 
other islands of the South Sea ‘Lhe tree 
3s said to be of the mze of a large apple 
tree, the leaves broad, and of a dark green. 
The fruit 18 appended to the boughs in the 
manner of apples, and of about the suze of 
a pound of bread, inclosed with a tough 
rind, which, when mpe, turns of a yellow 
colour The intcrnal part in yellow, soft, 
and aweet The uatives bake it m an oven 
tall the rind i black, and this being scraped 
off, they eat the maide, which 38 then whute, 
resembling new-baked bread, having netr- 
ther sced nor atonc Some of the trees 
have bcen planted in Jamaica, and other 
West India islands, where it in used as a 
deheacy, and whether cmployed ax bread, 
or in the form of pudding, it ts considered 
lighly palatable But in Otahbete the 
bread-frut tree not only supphes food, but 
clothing, and numerous other conveniences 
of hie The inner bark, consisting of a 
white fibrous substance, 18 formed into a 
kind of cloth, and the wood 18 used fur the 
building of boats and houses 
BREAN’ERS, billows which brenk vio- 
lently over rocks lying under the aurtace of 
the sea, exhibiting a white foam, and being 
distinguished by a peculiar hoarse roaring, 
very different from that of waves im deep 
water 
BREAKING GROUND, a military term, 
for opening the trenches and beginning the 
worka for a sit ge ‘ 
BREAKWATER, the hullof a vennel 
sunk at the entrance of a harbour, or any 
erection of wood or stone placed there to 
break the force of the water, such as the 
Breakwater erected in Plymouth Sound 
BREAST’VLATE, a piece of defensive 
armour worn on the breast, which formerly 
was deemed of great importance, but in 
modern warfare has fallen much into dis- 
use ——In horsemanship, a leathern strap 
running from one ade of the saddle, acrusa 
the horse's breast, to the other, to keep it 
an ita place. 
BREAST’-PLOUGH, a sort of plough 
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WHATEVER GHAIV I8 USED FOR BREAD, WHETHER WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, RYE, OR MAIZE, HAS THE NAME OF “ BREAD-CORN. 
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SINGEBS PRODUCE THEIB HIGH NOTES BY LESSENING THE APERTUBE AND INCREASING THE VELOCITY OF THE 
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which 1s driven forward by the breast, and 
is used in paring off turt trom the land. 

BREAST’-WHEEL, a water-wheel, which 
receives the water at about half itu height, 
or at the level of 1ts axis. 

BREAST’-WORK, a military term, for 
works thrown up as high as the breast of 
the besieged. Also a sea term, tur the 
balustrade of the quarter deck. 

BREATH, the air mhaled and expelled 
in the 1:espiration of ammals. A bad breath 
1s often caused by local affections in the 
mouth or windpipe, but more frequently b 
carious teeth, and by many kinds of food, 
as omions, &c. The disagreeablencss of a 
had breath 1s too evident to require com- 
ment, but we have not yct arrived at that 
rehnement m moral legislation which they 
have reached in Prussia, wherea bad breath 
furnishes ground for a divorce | 

BREC CIA, or Pup’p1NnG-s10N4, @ sort 
of aggregate earth, consisting of fraguents 
of stones united by some common cemt nt 

BREECH or BRITCH, the binder part 
of a gun, from the cascabel to the bore 
Also a sea term, for the angle of knee timber 
Inn shi 

BREECH'ING, or BRITCHING, a rope 
used to secure the cannon of ships of wal, 
and prevent them from recoiling tog much 
in the time of battle 

BREEDING, in a moral kense, denotes 
@ person’s deportment or behaviour in the 
external ofhces and dicorums of socal hte. 
In this sense, we say, wall bred, ill-bred, a 
man of breedmg, Xe Lord Shattesbury 
compares the well bred man with the real 
philosopher the conduct and manuers ot 
the one 1s formed according to the most 
perfect ease and good entertanument of 
company, of the other, according to the 
strictcst interest of mankind, the one ac 
cording to his rank and quality m lis private 
station, the other, according to his rank 
and digmty in ature In short, good 
breeding 15 politeness, 01 the union of those 
qualihcations which constitute genteel de- 
portment ——In husbandry, breeding 18 
that part which consists im the rearing ot 
catth or live stock of differcnt hinds, par 
ticulaly by crossing or mingling one spe 
cies or variety with another, so as to im- 
prove the breed 

BRLEZE, a shifting wind, that blows 
from sea or land tor some certain hows mn 
the day or night, conunou in Atrien, and 
some parts of the East and West Indice 
The sga breeze 18 only sensible near the 
coasts, it commonly rises m the morning, 
about nine, proceeding slowly in a fine 
amal] black curl on the water, towards the 
shore, 1t increases gradually tall twelve, 
and dics, about hve Upon its ceasing, the 
land-brecze commences, which mereases 
till twelve at night, and is succeeded in 
the morning by the sea breeze again.—— 
Bur rex, mm brick-making, small ashes and 
cinders, sometimes made use of mstead of 
coals, for the burning of bricks. 

BREVE, 1n muarc, a note ot the third de- 

ree af length. It is equal to two semu- 
reves, or when dotted, tothree. the former 


— called an imperfect, the latter, a nerſect 
reve 

BREVET’, a military term, expressive of 
nominal promotion without additional pay . 
thus, a brevet major serves a captain, and 
draws pay as such. The word 1s borrowed 
from the French, sigmfying a royal act 
granting some favour or privilege , as brevet 
dum ention, 

BRE VIA VA’SA, im anatomy, small ve- 
nous vessels passing trom the stomach to 
the splenetic veins. 

BRE VIARY, the spook containing the 
daaly service of the church of Rome On- 

nally every body was obliged to read the 

reviary, but by degrees the obh ration was 
reduced to the beneficiary clergy only, who | 
are enjoined under penalty of mortal sim | 
and ecclesiastical censurecs, to recite it at 
home, when they cannot attend m public | 
In the 14th century there was a parti |! 
cular reserve granted im favour of bishops, | 
who were allowed, on extraordimary occa | 
sions, to pass three days without reht arsiug 
the breviary | 

BREVIA/RIUM, m Roman antiquity, a 
book first introdueed by Augustus, conta 
mg an account of the application of the 
public move. 

BRL VIATOR, an officer under the east. 
ern ¢mpire, whose business it was tu wnite | 
ani translate briets. | 

BREVILK, 1n printing, a small hind of 
type, or letter, between nonparcil and bour- | 


geols 

BRE’VIS, in anatomy, an appellation 
given to several muacies, on account of 
their shortness. | 

BRLNAN TES, a small kind of frog, to 
the blood of which was falsely ascribed, 
according to Galen, the virtuc of restoring 
the lost hair 

BRIMBERY, the act of 
any mndividua) to doa le 
tor the sake of reward. 

BRICK, a composition of argillaceous 
earth, first moistened and made tine by 
treading and grinding, then formed into 
long squares, four inches and a halt broad 
and mine long, and baked or burnt in a kiln, 
or inaclamp, to serve as stones mm buld 
mg The different kinds of bnceks made n 
—— are priucipally place brichs, grey 
and red stocks, marl factag bnchs, and eué- 
ting brichs The place bricks and stocks 
are used im Common walling, the maria, 
which are of a une vellow colour, hard, and 
well burnt, are used in the outside of hund- 
mgs, and the finest hind of mail and red 
bricks, called cutting bricks, are uscd m 
the arches over windows and doors, being 
rubbed toa centre, and guaged to a height 
An able workman will make, by hand, 5000 
common bricks ma day The use of un- 
burnt bricks 1s of great antiquity, they are 
found m the Roman and Grecian monu- 
ments, and even 1n the ruins of Leypt and 
Babvlon. They were dmed in the sun, in- 
stead of bemg burned, and mixed with 
chopped straw to give them tenacity, and 
owing to the eatreme heat and driness of 
the chmate they acquuecd such hardness 
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IN SOME PARTS OF AMERICA BRICKS ARE MADE OF AGARIC MINERAL, AND BEING BUOYANT IN WATER, ARE CALLED * FLOATING BRICKS.” 
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TOO MUCH HGAT VITRIFINS RNICKS; TOO LITTIK RENDERS THEM POROUS, 
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IN BPEAKING OF CATTLE WE SAY THE “BREED,” BUT OF MAN THE “RACE” 
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as to have lasted for several thousand 
ears. « 
, BRI‘ DEGROOM, and BRIDE, the 
Names given to a newly marned man and 
woman. But these terms are applied to 
them at the marnage festival, before they 
are married, as well as after the ceremony ; 
and the true meaning 18, a manand woman 
espoused or contracted to be marred. The 
word bridegroom was formerly written 
bridegoom, the last syllable being denved 
from the Saxon guma, a man. Groom isa 
Persian word, sigmfying one who has the 
care of horses. hence it appears, that b 
an error of pronunciation we have been Je 
into this ndiculous corruption of the ori- 
gmal word' Among the Greeks it was 
customary for the bride to be conducted 
trom her tather’s house to her husband’s in 
a chant, the evening being chose for that 
purpose, to conceal her blushes: she was 
placed in the middle, her husband sitting 
on one side, and one of her most intimate 
fnends on the other: torches were carried 
before her, and she was entertamed im the 
passage with a song suitable to the occa- 
sion. When they arrived at their journey's 
end, the axle-tree of the chanot they rode 
in was burnt, to signity that the bride wes 
never to return to her father’s houre. 
Awong the Romans, when a bride was car- 
ned home to her husband’s house, she 
was not to touch the threshold at her first 
entrance, but was to leap over it. 
BRIDGE, any structure ot wood, stone, 
brick, or tron, raised over a river, or canal, 
its strength depending on its own form, its 
unyielding matenals, and the permanence 
of the abutments. Among the bridges of 
antiquity, that built hy Trajan over the 
Danube 1a allowed to be the most magnifi- 
cent, it was composed of twenty arches, of 
a hundred and ftty teet in height, and 
their opening from ane pier to another was 
a hundred and sixtv icet the piers of this 
fine bridge are snil to be seen on the 
Danube, being erected between Servia and 
Moldavia, a btrle above Meopolis. In 
Great Britain, the art of building bridges 
appears to have been dihgently studied 
from early times ‘The most ancient bridge 
in England is the Gothic triangular bridge 
at Croyland in Lincolnshire, said to have 
been built in 860, but the ascent is so 
steep that none but foot-passenzers can go 
over it. The longest bridge in England 18 
that over the Trent, at Burten im Stafford- 
shire, built in the 12th century. It con- 
sists of thirty four arches, and is 1545 teet 
long. Old London Bnidge was commenced 
in 1376, and was encumbered with houses 
for a long period. they were, however, re 
moved in 1758. Among the great architer- 
tural works of our own times are Waterloo 
and New London bridges The former con- 
sists of nine elliptical arches of 120 feet span 
each, 18 1250 feet long, and has u flat sur- 
face in ite whole course, The latter, which 
was commenced in 1824, and finished in 
1831, consists of five elliptical arches, the 
centre one being 152 fect span, and the 
least of them being larger than any stone 
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TUR FIRAT CABT-[KON BRIDGE EVER KRBKOVED 18 THAT NEAR COLEBROUK-DALE. 
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arch of this description ever before erected. 
This magnificent structure, which was built 
after a design of the late John Renme, 
contains about 120,000 tons of granite, mea- 
sures 982 feet from the extremities of the 
abutments, with 53 feet of rondway between 
the parapets, and coat about two millions 
sterling. There are several cast-:ron bndges 
1a England, the clnef of which 1s South- 
| wark-bridge, over the Thames. it consists 
of three arches, and 1s the finest iron bridge 
m the world.——Suspension Bridges. Al- 
though pendent or hanging bridges has by 
some persons been dcemed a modern inven- 
tion, we find that the use of them 1s of 
great antiquity in mountamous countries; 
j though the scientific principles which dia- 
— those of recent conatruction may 
— be — m vaiu among them. 
he most remarkable bndge of suspension 
tu existence 1s allowed to be that built by 
Mr. Teltord over the Menai strait, between 
the isle of Anglesen and Caernarvonshire in 
Wales, which was hinshed 1p 1825. Others 
also, most elegant in their demgn, and fully 
answering all that can possibly be expected 
from them, have been recently crected ; 
viz over the Thames at Hammersmith, at 
; Shoreham, and at various other places. 
In these the flooring or main body of the 
bridge 1s supported on strong iron chains | 
| or rods, hanging 1n the form of an ynverted 
arch, nom one point of support to another, | 
The points of support are the tops of strong 
pullers or small towers, erceted tor. ie pur- 
pose. Over these pillars the chain passes, 
and ts attached, a. each extremity of che 
bridge, to rocks or inassive tlames of iron, 
firmly secured under ground The great 
advantage of suapension bnidges consists in 
their stability of equhbrium, in conse. 
quence of which a smaller amount of mate- 
rials ia necessary tor their construction 
than for any other bridge If a suspension 
bridge be shaken, or thrown out of equi- 
ibrium, it returna by ite weight to its 
proper place, whereas the reverse ho 
in bndges which arc built above the level 
of thear supporters ——A draw-bidge, wone 
that i fastened with hinges at one eud 
only, so that the other may be drawn up, im 
which case, the bridge stands upright, to pre- 
vent an cnenty from passing the moat — 
A bridge of communication 1s that made 
over a river, by which two armies, or forts, 
which are separated by that mver, havea 
tree communi ation with one anut her. — 
A floating bridge in a sort of redoulg, con” 
sisting of tuo boats, covered with plauks, 
which are solidly framed, so as to bear 
either horse or cannon ——A bridye of boats 
consists of a number of common boats 
joined parallel to each other at the distance 
of ax feet, toll they reach acrosn a river. 
They are then covered with planks, so as 
to serve as a passage tor men and horses. 
We may here observe, in conclusion, that 
in mult operations, temporary bridges 
are often ed in this and various other 
ways, by laying planks upon boats, pon- 
toons, et such other buoyant supporters as 
readily present themselves. 
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THE MFASI BRIDGE 18 560 FEFT RETWFFS THE POINTS OF SUSPENSION, WEIGHS 489 TONS, AND THE ROADWAY 18 100 FEET ABOVE HIGH WATER. 
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THE WARM SPRING AT BRISTOL RISES NEAR THE BOTTOM OF THE CLIPY, AND BRUSHES THEOUGH THE ROCK, DISCHARGING SIXTY GALLONS PER MINUTE. 
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' BRICKS ROFTEN WATER, ANP GIVK IT AN ALUMINOUS IMPRBEGNATION:S 
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BRIDOON’ the snaffle and rein of a mili- 
tary bridle, which acts independently of the 
bit and curb at the pleaswHe of the rider. 

BRIEP, in law, an abridgment of the 
client’s case, made out for the instruction 
of counsel on a trial at law; wherein the 
case of the plaintiff, &c. is to be brietly, but 
completely, stated.——Hrief, in music, a 
measure of quantity, which contains two 
strokes down in beating time, and two 
up.—-—Briefe, apostolical, letters or written 
messages of the pope, addressed to princes 
or magistrates, respecting matters of public 
concern. 

BRIGA’‘DE, a party or division of sol- 
diers, either horse or foot. An army is 
divided into brigades of horse and brigades 
of foot: a brigade of horse is a body of 
eight or ten squadrous; a brigade of foot 
consists of four, five, or #1x battalions. 

BRIG’ANDINE, a kind of ancient de- 
fensive armour, consisting of thin jointed 
ecales of plate, eo arranged as to be phant 
and easy to the body. 

BRIG’ANTINE, a small light vessel, 
which can both row and sail well, being 
adapted either for fightong or for chase. 

BRIMSTONE, the vulgar name for 8ux- 
puur, (which see.} 

BRINE, is either native, as sea-water, or 
the water flowing from salt springs; or 
artificial, bemg formed by the dissolution 
of sult mm water. 

BRIS’TLE, the hnir of swine, which is 
much used by brushmakers, particularly 
that imported from Russia. — Bristle- 
shaped, 1 botany, an epithet for a leaf in 
the shape of a bristle; that is, shorter than 
aca illary leaf. 

BRIS’TOL-WATERS, mineral watcrs of 
the lowest temperature of any in England, 
being the fourth in degree amongst the 
waters which are esteemed warm. The 
waters of Bath are the first, Buxton the 
second, and Matlock the third. The con- 
stituent parts of Bristol water are carhonic 
arid gas, line, and magnesia, besides the 
muriatic and vitnelie acids. 

BRITAN’NIA, the name given by the 
Romans to the island of Britain, which is 
represented on their medals under the figure 
of a female resting her left arm on a shield. 

BRITINIANS, a body of Augustine 
monks who received their name from Brit- 
ini, in Ancona, They were distinguished 
by their austerities in living. 

BRI'ZA, or Quaxine-Guass, in botany, 
agenes of plants, class triandria. There 
are several species, some of which are an- 
nuals. 

BRIZE, in agricultyre, a term for ground 
that has lain long untilled. 

BRRIZEVENT, iv horticulture, shelters 
on the north aide of melon-beds where walls 
are wanting. , 

BROAD‘SIDE, a sca term, for a dis- 
charge of all the guns on one side of a ship. 
——In printing, one full page printed on 
one side of a whole sheet of paper; of 
which a posting-bill 1s an example, 

BROA SWORD, a sword with ea broad 





| blade, chiefly designed for cutting. 
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BRITAIN WAB DIVIDED INTO “BRITAQRYA ROMANA” AND “ BRITANNIA pARBARA.” [KE 
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BROCA’DE, a stuffof gold, silver, or silk, 
faised and enriched with flowers, foliages, 
and other ornaments, according to the fancy 
of the merchants or manufacturers. 

BROCHET TE, in cookery, a particular 
mode of frying chickens. 

BRO'DI , in medicine, the liquor in 
which some solid medicine is preserved. 

BROGUE, a defective pronunciation of 
a language, particularly applied to the Irish 
manner of speaking English. 

BRO’KER, a name applied to persons 
of several and very diffrent professions, the 
chief of which are exchange-brokers, stock- 
brokers, pawn-brokers, and brokers who 
scl] household furniture. 

BROME, in chemistry, a peculiar aub- 
stance obtained from the bittern of sea- 
water, or the washings of the ashes of sca- 
weed. It possesses the bleaching powers 
of chlorine, and, like that substance, is 
eminently hostile to hfe; a single drop of it 
placed upon the bill of a bird being suffi- 
cient to kill it. 

BROME GRASS, a sort of grass much 
resembling oats in the stalk. leaf, &c.; 
whence it has also been called oat grass. 

BRON’CIIIA, in anatomy, the ramifica- 
tions of the trachea, or windpipe, which 
convey the air to the lungs.——Bronchial 
Glands, absorbent glands situated at the 
root of the lungs.——Bronchtal Arteries 
and Veins, those which accompany the 
bronchi into the lungs. 

BRON’CHOCELE, in surgery, a tumour 
ariuing in the auterior part of the neck, 
arising from some violence, as straining in 
labour, hfting of weights, &c. 

BRONCHOT’OMY, in surgery, an inci- 
sion made in the aspera arteria, or wind- 
pipe, which is necessary in many cases, 
and especially in a violent quinsey, to pre- 
vent suffocation from the great inflamma- 
tion or tumour of the parts. It is also 
sometimes called laryngotomy and trache- 
otamy 

BBON’TIUM, in Grecian antiquity, a 

lace underneath the floor of the theatres, 
In which were kept brazen vessels full of 
stones and other materials, with which they 
imitated the nome of thunder. 

BRONTOL’OGY, the doctrine of thun- 
der, or an explanation of its causes, pheno- 
mena, Xe. together with the presages drawn 
from it. 

BRONZE, a mixed metal, compoeed prin- 
cipully of copper, with a small portion of 
tin and other metals. The ancients used 
bronze for a great vanety of purposes ; 
hence, arms and other inatruments, medals 
and statues of this metal, areto be found in 
all cabinets of antiquities. The moderns 
have alao made much use of bronze, parti- 
cularly for statues exposed to accidents, or 
the influence of the atmosphere, and for 
casts of celebrated antiques. Bronze of a 
good quality acquires, by oxydation, a fine 
green tint, called patina antiqua, ur arugo ; 
which appearance is imstated by an artifi- 
cial procesa, called bronzing. 

BROOM, a shrub of which there are se- 
veral kinde, having a papilonaceous tlower, 
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A COMPOSITION MADE BY GRINDING GOLD-LEAF WITH HONEY, AND THEN WASHING OFF THE HONEY, IS OFTEN USED FOR “ BRONZING 
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THE WEALTH WRICH THE BUCCANKERS ACQUIRED WAS SPENT IN GAMBLING, OBR IN THE INDULGENCE OF OTHER CRIMINAL FLEASURES. 
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TUE BEST WALKR EXHIVITS THE GREATEST NUMBAR OF AIR-BUBBLES. 
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which becomes a short roundish swelling 
ped, containing a kidney-shaped seed in 
each. It 18 used by dyers to give a ycllow 
colour 

BROWN'ISTS, in church hustory, a relt- 
gious sect, which sprung up in England 
towards the end of the 16th centurv, and 
long known under the denommation of In- 
dependents. Their leader was one Robert 
Brown, born at Northampton, yet his name 
was not adopted by them, but rather given to 
them by their adversaries ag a nickname 
They equally dishked eprscopacy aud presby 
terianism They condemned the sulemn ce- 
lebration of marriages in churches, main 
taming, that matrimony beimg a political 
contract, the conhrmation of 1t ought to 
proceed from the ci) magistrate, an opi- 
mon in which they are by no means singu 
lar, as may be adduced from the late enact- 
ments of our legtalature on this subject 
They also reyectcd all torms of praver, and 
held, that the Lord’s prayer was not to be 
recited asa prayer being given only asa 
mode] upon which to tound our supphes- 
tions Anv lay brother was allowed the li- 
berty of giving a word of exhortation to the 
people, and after the sermon to reason upon 
the doctrines that had been preached = In 
a word, every church on thar model is a 
body corporate, being accountable to no 
class, svnod, convocation, or other jyunisdic 
tion whatever During Eliaheth’s reign 
the laws were enforced against them with 

t severity, and accordingly many re 

tired aud settled at Amsterdam, where thur 
church flourished nearly a century 
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derstanding or reason, at least, in any de- 
gree comparable to that of mankind. The 
Sagacity of man#brutes 1s indeed admira- 
ble, yet what a prodigious diflercuce 1s there 
between that sagacity and the reason of 
mankind! 

BRY’ONY, m botany, a genus of the mo- 
novcia syngencata class of plants, the flower 
of which consists of a single petal, divided 
into five deep segments, and the fruit 3s 
a roundish berry, containing a few scede. 
The root of the rough or white bryony 18 a 
strong irritating cathartic, 

BUB BLE, a bladder 1n water, or aveucle 
filled with air Runnun, in commerce, & 
term given to any delusive scheme or pro- 
ject for raising money on imaginary or false 

retences , as the famous “ South Sea bub- 
le,” {which see] and hundreds «mice. 

BU'BO, in medicine, the name ot any 
tumour in the lymphatic glands, particu 
lai lv in the groin or aulla 

BU BONOCELE, 1n medicine, the mgw- 
neal hernia, or rupture of the groin, turmed 
by a prolapsus of the intestiues or omen- 


tum 

BUCANIER’, or BUCC ANEER’, aname 

ven to those piratical adventwers, chictly 

nehsh and Fropech, who, m the sevon- 
teenth century, committed the moat cxees 
ecssive depredations on the Spamards im 
America The name had been given to the 
hret French settlers on the island of St 
Domungo, v hose sole employment cousisted 
im huntmg bulls or wild boars, 1n order to 
scll their hides and flesh, and as they 
smoked and dred the ficsh of the anmala 





BRU MAL, the winter quarter of the | according to the manner of the Indiana, 


year, begining at the shortest dav 

BRIT, the second order of animals of 
the Mammattaclass, who hase nu fore teeth 
in either yaw, consisting of nine genera, 
the principal of wiich are the sloth, rh 
noceros, ek hant, &c 

BRU MALIA, in antiquity, a festival ce- 
lebrated by the Romans in honour of Bac 
chus twice a year, viz, on the twalfth of 
the calends ot Morch, aud the eighth of the 
calends of Deccusber 

BRUNFLLSIA, in botany, a genus of 


| 





which was called buccanerring, they thus 
obtained the name of buccanet re 

BUC AO, mornthology, a species of owl, 
in the Philhpine ides, of a beautiful plum- 
age, and size of # peacock, but remarkable 
for 1t8 hideous scream 

BUCAR DIA, m iineralogy, a stone 
shaped bhe the heart of an ox 

BUC CANAL GLANDS, in anatomy, the 
small glands of the mouth under the cheek, 
which assist m accreting the saliva 

BUCCELA‘TION, m mcadic me, a method 


shrubby plants, natives of the Last Incies, | of stopping an bamoirage, by applying 


named by Plumicr atter Brunfelsimas, a Gor 
man monk and physician class} t Dedyna 
mia, order 2 Angrospermia 

BRU NIA, in botany, a genua of plants 
named after Cornelius Jirun, a traveller, 
class 6 Pentandria, order 1 Monogyma 
There are vanous species which are all 
shrubs, and natives of Ethiopia 

BRU XANEL LI, a Malabar tree, the bark 
of which 16 diuretic 

BRUTE, an ammal without the use of 
reason, or that acts by mere instinct, in 
which sense it denotes much the same with 
beast, and comprehenda all animals except- 
ing mankind = Plulosophers, however, are 
far from being agreed on this suhject , some 
making brutes mere machines, whilst others 
allow them not only reason, but immor- 
tality. Others take a middle course, and 
allow brates to have imagination, memory, 


ph ccs of hint to the vein or artery 
BUCCELLA‘RIT, an oder of soldiery 

under the Grreck emperors, appomted to 

guard and distribute the rations ot bread 
BUCCINA, an ancient musical and im- 


| litary instrument, somewhat similar to the 


modern trumpet Hence Buccivat@n, or 
trumpeter 

BUC‘CINITE, fossd remams or pe trifac- 
tions of the shells called bucerenum 

BUCCIN VPOR, in anatoms, a muacle 
of the chcek, so called from its office of 
foreing out the breath 

BUC CULA, m antiquity, that part of 
the helmet which protected the cheeks 

BUCEN‘’EAUR, the name of the large 
vessel which the Venetians formerly used 
in the ceremony of expougng the sea, 

BU‘CEROR, the hernhill or Indian raven; 
a genus of birds of the order Pica, of which 


and passion, but deny that they have un- | there are several spgcres, 
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THUY PIRGACIES OF THE BUCCANPERS CFASM) EARLI IN THE fern CENTURY. 















RELIGION WAS STRANGELY BLEWPED WITH THE VICES OF THE BUCCANEERS, AND THEY ALWAYS BEGAN THEIR ENTERPRIZES WITH A PRAYER. 
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THE BULBS OF PLANTS ARE THE BESEBVOIRS OF THEIR VITAL POWERS DLBINVG THE SEASON WHEN THOSE POWEES ARE BECOME TOBFID 





TRUIC BUDA ON VERY LOUNG TREES ABBR INDICATIVE OF 1 /BRIY DECAY 
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his firat year a buck 1s called a fawn tho 
second a pricket, the third a sore! the 
fourth a sore the filth, a buck of the first 
head and the mxth a great buck The 
word 18 also used to d note the male of the 
hare and rabbit tribes 
BUCH OL/ITE, a recently discovered 
mineral marked with black and white spots 
BUCK LER, a piece of defensive armour 
used by the ancients commonly composed 
of hides fortihed with plates of meta 
Bucklers rotire were thost conseciated to 
the gods and hung up in their temples in 
commemoration of some bcro or as a 
thanksgiving for a wctory obtaincd over an 
enemy whose buchleis takcn in war were 
offered as a trophy Buckler in naval 
Janguage are two pieces cf wood htted 
together to stop the hawser holes so as to 
prevent the slup taking im too much water 
in a heavy sea 
BUCK RAM a sort of coarse cloth made 
of hemp gummed calendcret and dyed of 
sevcral colours It is used m diapery gar 
ments &c, required tu be hc pt stuft to thar 
form 
BUCO! IC an ancient potty A poem 
relating to shcphords and rural aftairs 
The most celebi ated of the ancient buco 
lica are those of Virpil 
BUD that part cf a plant which con 
tams the cinbryo of the leaves flowcin & 
It 18 calicd by botamsts the Ayle raci or 
winter receptacle of the leaves or fi wers 
of plants and 1s an ¢mtome of a flower or 
of a shoot whiuh is to be untolded the 
suceceding summer 
BUD DING a method of propagating 
fruit trecs ‘The stocks are ruse id tr in 
seed andin these buds of other trea are 
meerted which mvariably prolice the ame 
kind of tree fruit and ower as those bom 
which the buds are taken 
BUDD WINES the followers or worship 
pers of Buddha the founder of a very 
ancicnt religion m India which atterwar ts 
apread to Japan Tiabet and (lina where 
Mexists atthe present day  Accerlirg te 
an article im the Journal des Savans of 
1821 which citcs the Japin Lacyclopa ha 
Buddha whose Jnstorical name was Isha 
kia mutt was born under the reign of 
[shao wang of the dynasty of Isheu 10.) 
ne anddiudunder the ragn of Mouwang 
$08 His disciple Mahakaya succeeded 
nm and is the frat saint or patuarch of 
"Buddyiam but a regular dynasty of suc 
| Lesaols niled this mportaut station tila p 
710 Cher history 15 miacd with the gross 
est fables butit is clear that they devoted 
themaclves to religious excreiscs and con 
stant contemplation and condemned them 
kelvcs to the scsercst abstinence Besides 
many other monuments of the anccnt 
worslup of Buddha there arc two particu 
larly remarkable—the rums of the gigantic 
temple Boro Budor m Java and the hve 
large subterrancan halls, called Pantsh 
Pandu on the way from Gururat to Maleva 
| Tradition asenhbes these astonishing works 
of ancient Indian arehitegture a 
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true “ spunGET” ia BROVGUT FORWARD BY THF CHANCITIOR OF "HE KXCHEQUER 





A New Dictlonary of the Welles Lettres. 
BUCK, the male of the fallow deer In | ture which far surpass the skill of the 
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modern Hindoua, to the Pandus, the heroes 
of Indian mythology 

BUDG Lt the naine given to the annual 
statument made tothe House of Commons, 
of the public financcs 

BUFF, m commerce a sort of leather 
prepared from the skin of the buffalo 
which when dreased with ol after the 
manner of chainais mukas what we call 
buff skin’ This 18 a very considcrable ar 
ticlk in the French Kkughsh and Dutch 
commerce at Constangnople Smyrna and 
along the coast of Africa Tbe skins of 
ahs oxen and some othcr animals when 
prepared aftcr the samme manne. as that of 
the buffalo are likewise called buffa 

BUFFALO im zoology the dics bubalus 
of Iinneus an animal of the ox kind with 
very large crooked and resupmated horns 
It came orginally from India but is now 
found in most of the warmer countnes of 
the eastern hemisphere It1s larger and 
less docic than the common ox and 1s 
fond of marshy places and rivers The 
name 18 also apphed to the bison of North 
America and to wild oxen in general 

BLL LO the Itahan for a simger or 
actor when he takes the humorous part in 
comic operas & 

BULEO NIA in botany a genus of planta 
of the tcfani tad qyna class calicd attcr 
the naturalist Buff n 

BUEFFEI was anciently a little apart 
mcnt scparated tiom the 1cat of the room 
by slender wooden columns for the dispos 
ing of cluana glass 

BULONLIITS or Burovits Tarrs im 
nunmalogy a sort of stone said to have 
becn te nd un the head of a toad and hence 
vuly ily calle 1 toa Istune 

BUG aticublesome and disgusting in 
sict that infests beds &e Tt is the Cemex 
lect lartza Of Timnaus The destrection 
of tugs may be cflected by a solution of 
cor sive Publumate m water or in water 
aulalcobol his solution should be ap 
pled with a bit sh to cvery crevice where it 
in} ssible the smscets ou lodge 

hi GLOSS an botany a naine given to 
sescral very distinct gencra of plauts, as 
the anchusa Ive psip and asperug) 

RUHRSIONL or BURRSIONT a 
sub 5) cc1¢8 Of » lex or quartz occurring m 
ameuiphous masses partly compact but 
coutaming miauy irregular cavities It 16 
used for nillrtones 

BUL in the anacnt Hebrew chron logy 
the eq,hth mouth of the eccleviastial and 
the second cf the ena year at has since 
been callcd Marshcvan and anawers to our 
October 

BUIB or Brrnovs Roor in the ana 
tomy of —— expresses a root of a round 
or roundish fgure and usually furmahed 
with fibres at its base The bulb under 
ground 1s what the bud is upon the stem 
or branches a hyhernacle or winter recep 
taclc of a future plant containmg the plant 
inembryo protected by a rind ot scales & 
Bulbous roots are suid to be soled when 


sculp | composed of ove unitorm lump of matter 
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BULBOUS ROOTS IN GLASSES PLACED IW A WINDOW HAVE GENERALLY TOO MUCH HEAT, AND IN CONSEQUENCE BRCOME WEAKLY 
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DOGS ARE MORE VICIOUS AND FRROCIOUS THAN ANY OF THE CANINE SPECIES, AND BITE ON THE SLIGHTEST PROVOCATION. 
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as in the tulip; tunicated, when formed of 
multitudes of coata, surrounding one ano- 
ther, as in the onion; equamose, or ecaly, 
whea composed of lesser flakes, as in the 
lily; duplicate, when there are only two to 
each plant; and aggregate, when there is a 
congeries of such roots to each plant. 

BULIM‘IA, or BU’LIMY, a disease in 
which the patient is affected with an insa- 
tiable and perpetual appetite for food. 

BULK’ HEADS, partitions made athwart 
aship, by which one part is divided from 
another; as the great cabin, gun-room, 
bread-room, &c. 

BULL, in zoology, the male of the bovine 
enus of quadrupeds, of which cow is the 
emale.——In astronomy, the constellation 

Taurus.— Also, an edict or mandate issued 
by the Pope, and sealed with the bulla, a 
leaden or gold seal 

BUL’LA, in antiquity, a small round 
ornament of gold or silver, worn about the 
neck or breast of the children of the nobi- 
bty till the age of fourteen ——In concho- 
logy, a genus of testaceous animals, class 
vermes, order festacea. 

BUL‘/LATE, in botany, an cpithet for a 
leaf; folium bullatum, a leaf — protu- 
berances on its surface ren bli listers. 

BULL’-DOG, a dog of Enghsh breed, so 
called from his property of attacking the 
bull, whence he was formerly used 10 the 
cruel sport of bull-baiting. 

BULLET, a leaden ball with which small 
fire arms are loaded, 

BULL’ETIN, an official account of pub- 
lic transactions or mattcrs of general inte- 


reat, 

BULL’-FIGHT, an entertainment for- 
— frequent in Spain and Portugal, at 
which wild bulls are encountered by men 
on horseback, armed with lances. 

BULL’-FROG, a remarkable species of 
the frog in North America, s0 called be- 
cause its voice resembics the distant lowing 
of an ox. 

BULLITE, in concholozy, a petrified 
shell, or the fossil remains of shells, of the 
genus bulla, 

BULI‘ION, uneoined gold or silver in 
the mass. Those metals are called so, 
either when amelted from the native ore, 
and not perfectly refined; or when they 
are perfectly refined, but melted down in 
bars or ingots, or in any unwrought body, 
of any degree of fineness, 

BULL’S EYE, a mark in the centre of a 
target, in the shape of a bull’s eye, at which 
archers shoot by way of exercise. —In 
astronomy, Alde*“aran, a star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation Teurus — 
Among seamen, a small obscure cloud, 
ruddy in the middle, generally the imme- 
diate forerunner of a great storm at sea. 
——IJt 14 also the name given to the patent 
reflectors act into the posts or decks. 

BUL’WARK, 1m fortification, a mound of 
earth capable of resisting cannon shot, and 
formed with bastions, curtains, &e.——The 
word is also used figuratively, as “the Bri 
tish navy is the nation’s bulwark.” 
BUM’-BOAT, a sort of wherry used about 
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‘& BULL, A BUFFALO, AND A VIPER DREAD THR COLOUR OF SCARLET. 
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harbours, to carry provisions, &c., for sale 
to ships lying at a distance. 

BUNGALOW’, an Indian name for a 
house with a thatched roof such aa is pecu- 
liar to the country. 

BUNT, asea term, the middle part of a 
sail formed into a sort of bag, or hollow, 
that the sail may gather more wind. 

BUN‘TINE, or BUNTING, the thin 
woollen stuff of which the colours, or flags 
and signals, of ships are made. 

BUNTING, in ornithology, a bird of the 
genus emberiza, remarkable for the shape 
of its bill, the sides of the upper mandible 
forming a sharp angle bending inwards 
towards the lower. 

BUNT'LINES, small ropes fastened to 
cringles, which serve to force up the bunt 
of the sail for the better furling it up. 

BUOY, a short piece of wood or close 
hooped barrel fastened by a rope to the 
anchor, to point out its situation. It 16 
also a piece of wood or cork fastened by a 
chain, serving to point out dangerous places. 
——A Lyfe-buoy is intended to keep a per- 
son afloat till he can be taken from the 
water, It should be suspended from the 
stern of the ship, and let go aa soon as 
anybody falls overboard, and a light may be 
attached to it if the accident happens by 
night. It consists of two hollow copper 
vessels connected together, each about as 
large as an ordinary sized pillow, and of 
buoyancy and capacity sufficient to support 
one man standing upon them. 

BU'PUAGA, or Brer-zater, in omi- 
thology, a bird of the order piea, found im 
Africa. It is so called, because it alychts 
on the backs of cattle, and * holes in 
them to get at the larve of the gad-fly, on 
which it hives. 

BUPHTHALMUM, or Ox-s yz, in hota- 
ny, a genus of plants, clasa 19 Syngenesia, 
order 2 Polygamia euperflua. There are 
many species, and are all either annuals or 
shrubs. It takes its name from the resem. 
blance which its flowers have to the eye of 


au ox. 
BUPHTHALMUS, in medicine, a dis- 
eased cnlargement of the eye. 
KUPRENS'TIS, in entomology, an insect 
of the coleopterous order, remarkable for 
the brilhancy of ita colours, which emulate 
the polish of the finest metals; but it bites 
severely and has a nauseous scent. 
BURDEN, the contents of o ship; or 
the number of tons which a veasel’ will 
carry — The burden of a song in that part 
which is repeated at every verse or stanza. 
BUREAU, in ite primary sense in a cloth 
covering a table; next a writing-table; and 
afterwards used to signify the chamber 
of an officer of government, and the body 
of subordinate officers who labour under 
the direction of achief. According to the 
— — usage of France, the cham- 
rof deputies is divided into nine bureaus, 
composed of an equal number of deputies 
designated by lot: and each bureau dis- 
cusses all matters referred to it by the 
chamber separately. 
BURGAGE, an ancient tenure in bo- 









































THE TRAM “ BUREAUCRiCY’ 18 OFTEN APPLIED TO THOSE GOVERNMENTS IN WHICH THE BUSINESS OF ADMINISTRATION 18 CONDUCTED sr “BUREAUS.” 





A COLLECTION OF FAPAL BULLS I6 TERMED A “ BULLARY.” 
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BY THE ACTION OF POWERFUL BLERXING MIRRORS, WATER WILL IMMEDIATELY BOIL AND WOOD BURST INTO A FLAME IV A MOMENT. 
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BUMNING-MIBRORS ABE USEFULLY EMPLOYED AS REFLECTORS IN LIGRT-ROUBLA,. 
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roughs, whereby the inhabitants, by cus- 
tom, hold thew landa, &c. of the king, or 
other supenor lord of the borough, at a 
certaim yearly rent. A dwelling house in 
a borough, was also formerly called a bur- 


gage. 

BURGESS, an mhabitant of a borough, 
or one who possesses a tenement therein. 
In other countries, burgess and citizen are 
used synonymously, but with us they are 
distinguished, burgess beng ordinarily used 
for the representative of a borough-town in 
pui liament. 

BURGLARY, in law, the breaking and 
entering the dwelling of another iu the 
mght, with the intent to commit some 
felony, whether the telomous intent be put 
in ereention or not = The hke offence com- 
mitted by day, 1s called house breaking. 

BUR’GOMASTER, the chief magistrate 
of the great towns m Flanders, Holland, 
and Gerinany. The authority of a burgo- 
master resembles that of the Lord Mayor in 
London, 

BURLIST’TA, a hght, comic specics of 
musical drama, which demves its name from 
the Italian burlare, to jest. 

BURN’‘ING, the action of fire on some 
pabulum, or fuel, by whch the mimute 
parts thereof are put into a violent motion, 
and some of them assuniung the nature of 
fire themaclves, fly off in orbem, while the 
rest are dissipated in form of vapour, or 
reduced to ashes. 

BURN ING-GLASS, alena which unites 
the rave of ight that fall upon it, m so 
Narrow aA Bpace as to cause them to kindle 
any combustible matter coming ui their 
way. The lenses usted for thes purpose are 
gencrally convex on both sides, by which 
the ravs are brought upon a pomt with the 
rreatest force, m consequence of the short 
vess of ther focal distance.——Bii ning 
Alirrors, oy Specula, are concave reflecting 
suriaces, Which carry the rays of light by 
reflection to the coinmon centre. Among 
the ancients, the burning wurrors of Areh- 
medcs and Proclua are famous By the 
formes, the Roman navy was sct on fire 
and consumed, at the distance of a bow- 
shot, and by the latter, according to Zo- 
vara, the navy of Vitellius, while besieging 
Kysautitan, was burnt to ashes By means 
of a adnmor made by Villette, a Freoneh 
artist of Lyons, a sixpence was meltcd in 
seven m nutes mida half and a halfpeunv 
ID axtecn nunutes. Thus mirror was 47 
snchesgwide, aud ground toa sphere of 76 
niches radius, so that its focus was about 
44 inches trom the vertex. Its substance 
v a & composition of tin, copper, and 

ANS, 

BU RIN, an instrument used for engrav- 
mg on copper or steel plates. 

BURRELL SHOT, small shot, nails, pieces 
of ald iron, Ke put mtu cases, to be dis. 
chareed out of ordnance. 

BURDSH MUCOS E, m anatomy, baga 
which seerete & Mucous fat that serves to 
lubreate tendons, muscles, and boues, 1 
ordir to render their motion easy. 
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BURSA’RIT, m archirology, stipendiary | 
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scholars who lived upon the burte, or jomt- 
atock of the college. 

BURSE, BUR'SA, or BASILICA, an 
exchange, or place of meeting for per- 
chants to consult on matters of trade en 
to negotiate bills of exchange. 

BUSH-HARROW, an nnplement of hua- 
bandry for harrowing grass lands, and 
covering grass or clover seeds, It consists 
of a frame with three or more bars, in 
which bushes are interwoven. 

BUSH MEN, a naine given by the Dutch 
to the wild and fexgcous inhabitants of 
Africa, near the Cape of Good Hope. 

BUS’KIN, a kind of high shve, anciently 
worn by tragedians: alao a sort of Jeather 
stocking serving the purpose of a hoot. 

BUST, or BUSTO, in sculpture, denotes 
the figure or portrait of a person in relieso, 
showing only the head, shoulders, and 
stomach, the arms being lopped off The 
stomach and shoulders are, stnetly epeak- 
ing, the bust. The term is also used by the 
Itahans, fur the torso or trunk of the body, 
from the neck to the hips. 

BUSTARD, a large specics of fowl of 
the Gralhe order. It runs fast, and takes 
flight with ditheulty. It mbhabits England, 
but the breed 1s nearly extirpated. 

BUS’TUM, 1m antiquity, a funeral pile 
on which the dead bodies of the Romans 
ured to be burnt. Hence Bustua’ar were 
gladiators who fourht about the bustum 
ot any person in the celebration of hus 
aberquics 

BUTCH’ER-BIRD, a species of the 
shrike, remarkable for its ferocity towards 
the little birds which it halls. 

BLITER, a tat unctuous substance, 
procured from the eream of nilk by churn- 
mg ‘This kind of oil, m its natural state, 
18 distrsbuted through all the substance of 
the milk in very smail particles, which are 
interposed between the cascous and serous 
parts, among Which it 1% suspended by a 
sheht adherence, but without bemg dis- 
solved. Itaisin the same state as that of 
olin emulsions, hence the same whiteness 
in nolk and m emulsions, and hence, by 
rest, the oily parts separate from both these 
hquors to the surface, and form a cream, 
It was late betore the Grechs appear to 
have had any notion ot butter, their poets 
mahe no mention of if, and yet are tre- 
quently speaking of milk and cheere The 
Romans used butter no otherwise than as 
a medicine, never as a food ——Buttcr is a 
name givcn in old baoks of ehenostrv to 
several metalbe muriates, on account of 
their texture when newly preparcd Hence 
there are the butters of antnnony, arseme, 
inamuth, and tin. Thus, buttcr of anti- 
wiony 18 A compound of antunony und ory- 
genized munatic acid, and 18 a munate of 
antimony, aud ro of the rest. 

BUT TERBUR, a plant with a floscular 
flower, consisting of many florets. 

BUIYTERFLY, or PAPIL'10, a genus of 
insects, of which there are many hundred 
apecres, Cunous and elegant as they are, 
this is the last statu of the varied existence 
of the same creature, first 1 the grub, or 





OF BUTTER 18 SUPPLIED RY OIL. 
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A GLASS LFNS, THBRFE FEET IN DIAMETER, AND ITS OTHER PARTS IN PROPORTION, FUSED PURE GOLD, PLATINA, AND CAST-IRON IN THBEE SECONDS. 
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BUTTON SHANKS ARB MADE BY HAYD FRO I REASS OR IBROX WIRF, WHICH IS LAPPED SPIRALLY ROUYD A PLECh OF S1k} 
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GILT BUTIONS ARR STAMPED OUT FROM COPPER, ALLOYED WITH SINC 
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caterpillar form, in which it emerges from 
the eggs lad by a former generation the 
grub then passes into an msensible state, 
c the chrysahs or aureha, in which it 
cortinues some weeks or months, paving 
neither legs, wings, hor motion at lengt 
the case is burst and moths and butterthes 
emerge, which pass a short and fluttering 
existence, during which they lay eggs for 
future successions of the same kind 

BUL 1ER MILK, a kind of serum that 
remaine behind, after the butter 1s made 

BUT’ILR WORT m botany, the Eng 
lsh name of a distinct genus of plants, 
called pinguicula 

BU 1 TERY, a room in the houses of 
nobiemen and gentlemen, belonging to the 
butler, where he keeps the utensils belong 
ing to his office 

BUL TOCK of a ship, 18 that part of her, 
which 1s her breadth right a stern, trom 
the tach upwards, and a ship 18 said to 
have a broad or a narrow buttoch, accord 
Ing as &he 18 built, broad or narrow at the 
transum 

BUTTONS The manufacture of but 
tons 1s an art which gives employment to 
numerous persons and constitutes many 
doatinct trades The most durable and or 
namental buttons are made of various 
metals generally polished, or covered with 
an exceedingly thin wash of some more 
valuable metal as gold, silver or tin 
Horn leather bane aud wood are also used 
tor buttons winch are somctimes plain but 
more frequently covered with sik imohair, 
thread or other ornamental materials It 
is Imposuble consistent with our limits to 
desenbe the processes by which the various 
hinds of buttons are madc and it must 
sufhee to state that there as no kind of 
manufacture whatever in which greater in 

chuits is excreised nor in which the la 

f nurs of the artisan havc been crowned with 
more complete succees 
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BUX US, the box tree, of which three 
are three species } the arborescens, with 
oval leaves, 2 the angustyfolto, with narrow 
Jeaves, 3 the ticosa, commonly used 
for bordering of ower beds The two first 
sorts, when sufiered to in a natural 
manner, are deciduous shrubs of a very 
elegant figure There were formerly large 
trees of these kinds upon Boxhill, near Dor 
king in Surry Boxwood 1s extremely hard 
and smooth, and therefore caper of being 
wrought with great neatness by the turner 
It 16 used for the same reasons by engravers 
ou wood 

BU ZE, a wooden or leaden pipe to con 
ver the air into mines 

Y LAWS, or BY E LAWS, private and 
pecuhar laws for the good government of 
a city, court, or other community, made 
by the general consent of the membtrs 
Au by laws are to be reasonable, and 
for the common benefit, not private advan 
tage of any particular persons and must be 
agreeable to the public laws in ita a 

BUZZARD, a rapacious, but sluggish 
bird, of the hawk hind 

BYS’SOLITE, a scarce mineral, occuring 
m very dehcate hlaments, short, ficxible, 
and elastic The colour 1s olive grcev, and 
their Justre rather mlhs 

BYS SUS, mm botany a genus of mosses, 
consisting of plain simpk, capillary fla 
ments ‘The bya are nearly alhed to the 
conferve from which, however, they differ, 
as consisting of finer, shorter aud more 
tendcr tlamcnts, and not growing 1m water, 
as the conterva do ——Byssvus,a fine linen 
among the ancients procured from India 
Also that fine kgvptian hnen, whereof the 
tumes of the Je * priests were made 

BYZ7AN LINE a gold coinof the value of 
15l eo called from being comed at Byzan 
trum Also an epthet for anv thing pertain 
ing to Fysantmim an ancient city of ‘Thrace, 
situated on the Bosphorus 


C. 


C, the third letter and second consonant 
of the alphabet, 1s pronounced hke 4 betore 
the vowels a o, and: and jike ¢ befere ¢ 
randy Before Ait has a pecuhar sound as 
m chance chalk im chord and some other 
words itis hard Ithe M butimsnany brench 
words it 18 soft before A like « asin chaise 
chagrm Ac As a numeral ( stands tor 
100 and CC for & asan abbreviation 
it stands for (hrist as A@ Anno Chnran 
or Ante Chratum also for Companion as 
{ 8% Companion of the Bath And in 


nuste ( after the cliff, m the mark of 
common tine 

( 1A BA, or CAA BAH, properly signifies 

a square building hut is particularly ap 

Hs by the Mahometans to the temple ot 

tccea, built, as they pretend, by Avraham, 


and Ishinaf!l lus son It 18 towards this 
temple they always turn ther faces when 
they pray an whatever part of the world 
they happen to be This temple ene ys the 
privilege of an asviuin fer all sorts of Crim 
nils, but at as most remarkable for the 
pilgrimages made to it by the devout Mus 
sulmen who pay so great @ vencration to 
it that thry believe a single — of it 
sacred walls without any particular act of 
devotion i as ncntorous in the sight of 
God as the moat carcful discharge of one s 
duty for the space of a whole ycar, in any 
0 her temple 

CAA A PIA, in botany the Indian name 
for the Dorstena Brazihenaa of Linnaus, 
with which the natives cure the wounds 
suflicted by puisoncd arrows. 





PLATYD BOTTONS ARE ATAMPED BY THY VPIY-PRESA, OUT OF COFPLR PLATE 
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THE SHAYVKS OF PIATED BUTTONS ARE SOLDFRED ON WITH SILVER SOLDER, AND SEPARATELY HEATED BY MEANS OF A BLOWFIPE 
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CAPTAIN BROWN WAS THE FIRST WHO EMPLOXED CHAIN CABLES, IN 181}. 


cac] A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. [os | 





CAA-O’PIA, in botany, the Hypericum CACOCHYL‘IA, in medicine, a bad 

bacciferum, a Brazilian tree, the bark of} chylification; when the humour called 

which emits a juice which when dried re- | chyle is not duly made. 

sembles gamboge. AC‘OCHYMY, a vicious state of the 
CAB, an oriental dry measure, equal to | vital humours, especially of the b 

nearly three English pints corn measure. | arising from a disorder of the secretions or 
Cc 


ABAL’, denotes a number of persons | excretions, or from contagion. 
united in some close — and is some- CACOE'THES, an ill habit or propen- 
times used synonymwously with faction. | sity; as the cacoethes scribendi, an itch for 
This term was applied to the ministry of — 
Charles II., from the initial letters of their CACOI IIONG, in rhetoric, an uncouth, 
respective names, viz. Clifford, Ashley, | bad tone of the voice, proceeding from the 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. | ill disposition of thagrgans. 

CAB‘ALA, a mystenous kind of science CACOSYN’THETON, in grammar, an 
retended to have heen delivered by reve- | improper selection and arrangement of 
ation to the ancient Jews, and transmitted | words in a sentence. 

by oral tradition to those of our times; CACOT’ROPHY, in medicine, any sort 

serving for the interpretation of the books } of vicious nutrition. 

both of nature and scripture. CAC’TUS, in botany, a genus ofaucculent 
CAB‘ALLINE, (from caballus) pertain- | plants, permanent in duration and singular | 

ing to a horse ; as, caballine aloes, so called | in structure, which are ali natives of South | 

from its being a medicine given to horses. | America. Most of this genus are now to 

CAB’BAGE-TREE, the cabbage-palm, a | be met with in the choice collections of 

species of Areca, which grows with a | exotics reared in ths country. 

straight stem to the height of 180 or 200 | CAD’DIS, a kind of worm or grub found 

feet. Ita branche# grow in a circular | in its case of straw. 

manner, and on the top grows a snow-white CA'DENCE, in grammar, the fall of the 

substance, called cabbage, which is caten | voice; also the flow of verses or periods. 

with meat, hke other vegetables. The fibres | ——In muzic, it is a pause or suspension at 
of the leaves are used for making nets and | the end of an air, or at the termination 
i 


—— 


cordare. of a proper chord.——-In dancing, cadence 

CAB'IN, the apartment in a vessel for | is used when the steps follow the notes and 
the officers and superior passengers.—— | measures of the music.——In horseman- 
Cabin passengers are those who pey for ac- | ship, the cadence is the measure or pro- 
commodations in the cabin, in distaunction | portion observed by a horse in all his 
from deck or steerage passengers. motions. 

CABINET, a select apartment set apart CA'DENT, in astrology, an epithet for 
a planet when it is in a sign opposite to 


for writing, studying, or preserving any 
ita exaltation. 


thing that 1s precious. Hence we say, a 
cahinet of paintings, curiosities, &¢—— CADEN’ZA, in music, the fall or modu- 
Also, the closet or private room in the royal | lation of the voice in singing; or the close 
palace, where councils are held, likewise | of an air. 
the mimistera of state who are summoned CADET’, one who is trained up for the 
to attend auch councils. army by a course of mulitary discipline ; 
CABIRL, certain deities greatly venerated | such aa the cadets at the military colleges | 
| by the ancient Pagans in Greece and Phe- | of Woolweh, Addiscombe, &¢.——Canzxr- 
nicia, who were supposed to have a par- | syir, the commission given to a cadet to 
ticular influence over maritime affairs. enter the East India Company’s service. 
| 








CA‘BLE, a large strong rope or chain, CA’DL, a civil judge or magistrate in the 
Turkish empire. 
CAD'MIA, an oxyde of zine which collects 


used to retain a vesse) at anchor. In the 
use of the cable there are many sea phrases. 
CABO/CHED, or CABO'SSE, in he- | on the sides of furnaces where zinc 18 sub- 
raldry, having the head cut close, so as to | himned. 
have no neck left. CADMITES, in mineralogy, a precious 
CABOO'SE, the cook-room or kitchen of | stone having blue specks in it. 
aship. It also significs the box that covers | CAD’'MIUM, a ductile and malleable 
the chuinney of a ship. metal, chiefly found in Silesia, in ores of 
C Ad URE, a Brazilian bird of the owl | sinc. It has the colour and lustre of tin, 
kind, of a beautiful brown colour spotted | aud is susceptible of a tine polish. 
| with white. CADU‘CEUS, the wand or sceptre of 
CACA‘DE, a French military term for an | Mercury, bemg a rod entwisted by two 
unlucky enterprise in war, which has been | serpents, and tipped with wings; borne by 
' il-concerted and ill-conducted. that deity as the ensign of his office. 
CACA‘LIA, # genus of planta in the | When used on medals, &c.1t isog emblem of 
Litnwan ayatem, class 19 Syngenesia, order | peacc, and was carried by the Reman heralds 





- 





{ 1 Polygamia aqualia. when they went to proclam peace. The 
CACH'’ALOT, in acthyology, the Physeter | rod signified power; the serpents, wisdom; 
or spermaceti whale. and the wings, diligence and activity. 


CACHW’OLONG, in mineralogy, a sub- CADU’CUDS, in botany, denotes falling 
species of quartz, which often envelopes | early ; as, cadwcous leaves, which fall before 


common chalcedony, the two nuuerals being | the end of summer. 
united by insensible shades. | C2'CIAS, a northerly wind, which is 


CAPTAIN BROWN'S VESSEL WAS TUB PENELOPE, A WEST-INDIA MERCHANTMAN. 103 
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A PATENT WAS OUSTAINED IN ISOS BY MR. SLATER, 4 SURGEON IN THE NAVY, TO SUBSTITUTE “1BON CABLES) FOR CORDAGE IN THE SEA-BERVICR. 
SOHE FLOWERS, LIKE THE “CACTUS GRANDIFLORUS” OB NIGHT-BLOWING CEBEUS, HAVE NO SCENT BY DAY, BUT IN THE EVENING EMIT THEIR ODOUR. 
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FROM THE DEATH OF JULIUS CESAR, 44 BC TILL I70 A.D. THERE WERE BIXTY-PFOUR ROMAN EMPEROBS, THE LAST BEING AULGUSTULUS. 
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SOME “CAIRNS” ARK EVIDENTLY SELULCIIBAL, AS THEY CONTAIN uUnva, DOVES, &C, 
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said to he distinguished from the other { a kind of bituminous fossil carth, wich, 


winda by its drawing the clouds tu itself. 
CACIL'IA, m zoology, agenus of ani- 

mals, class Amphibia, order Serpentes 
CHRITES TABULA, 1n antiquity, 


The Sctentific anv Literary Treasury ; 
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when mixed with copper, produces brass 
CAL’AMUS, a rush or reed used ancriently 

aga pe to write on parchments or papyrus. 

——The generic name of an Indian cane, 


tables or registers in which the censors ; otherwisc called roteng ——Alwo, a kind of 
entered the names of those citizens, who , reed, or swect-scented cane, used by the 
for any misdemeanour were deprived of ; Jews as a perfume 


their nght of voting at an election 


CALAN'DRA, in ormthology, a species 


C-2’S AR, 1n Roman antiquity, the fanuly | of lark of a reddish brown colour, 


name of the first five Roman empcrors, and 
afterwards adopted as a title by their suc 
cessurs. It was also used, by way of dis- 
tinction, for the intended or presumptive 
heir of the empire 

C.ESA‘RIANS, in Roman antiquity, 
officers or ministers of the Roman emperors, 
who kept an account of their revenues, and 
took possession in their name of such things 
as devolved or woe contiscated to them 


CALADIY’, a light open chariot. 

CAL’ATHUS, in antiquity, a basket or 
hamper, made of osiera or reeds, used to 
pt needle-work in, or to hold flowers Ca 
athus was also a pan for cheesc-curds and 
milk , also the name of a cup for wine used 
in sat rihices 

CALA TOR, im antiquity, was a public 
servant and a freeman, such as a bailifl or 
ener, to summon courts, synoda, and other 


C ESU RA, afigure in prosody, by which = pubhe assemblies He also attended on the 
@ division or scparation takes place im a! priesta in the sacrifices 


foot that 1s composed of 85 lables belonging 
to different words 


by mathematical and physical writers, the 


CAI‘CAR, a kind of furnace, used in 


1 glass works for the cal imation of sand and 
C ET’ERIS PAR'IBTUS, aterm often used salt of potash 


CALC VRLEOUS LaRTH, or Lime, as 


words hterally sizuifying the rest, or efher | marble, limestone, and gypsum, fornung 


things, being alike orequal Thusotabulict, 
if may be said, ceteris paribus, the heavier 
itis the greater the range, supposing the 
length and diameter of the piece and the 


quantity and strength of the powder be the | 


same 
CAG'TY, a Brazihan monkey, the small 
est species of which is not more than 81x 
1uiches long 
CALINS, heaps of stones im a conical 
form, which arc frequently to be met with 
iu Scotland and Wales 
CAISSON, or CAISSOON’, a wooden 
cist filled with bombs or powder, and 
Lud in the way of an enemys, or buried under 
some work to blow it up Also, the frame 
used in laving the foundations of a bndge. 
CAJLPUL OL, in medicine, an mo- 
matic ol extracted trom an Indian tree, 
the Maleleuca Leucadendron of Linnaus, 
Wioech mows in the Molucea rlands 
CALABASH FREE an botsnys, the 
C evcenhiaoat Linnius, Che fruit of whiuch is 
cnelosed ina ecll that serves the natives at 
the Canbbee islands for a drinking ewp, 
a pot tor b uling, and for sanous othe do- 
mnestic purpose 4 
CALAMAN‘CO, a fine sort of woollin 
stuff of a fine gloss, and chequered in the 
warp, so that the chechs are accn only 
u one side 
CALAM \VEIA, the third natural order 
of plant sim the Linna an system, contanung 
the reeds resembling grasses 
CAL‘AM AR, a name of the cuttle fish 
CAL AMBAC, aloes wood, a drug, the 
produce of a tree growing in China and 
some of thé {ndian isles 
CAL’AMBOUR, a species of the aloes 
wood, used by cabinet makers and inlayers 
CALAMIFEROUTS, a hutanic term for 


| 


ranges of mountains, and contaming marine 
shells and bones of an:mals, of whicls it 18 
supposed to be the concentrated ruins. 

‘ALC VRLOUS SPAR, crystallized na- 
tive carbonate of Inne 

CALCAVN EL’LA, a sweet hind of Portu- 
nese wipe 

CAL CEUS, in antiquity, a shoe, or 
whatcver served as a covering tor the foot 
There were two sorts, the calees lunate, 
which were worn by the patricians, so 
called trom an ivory crescent with which 
they were ornamc nted, and the calee: mulls, 
or red shora = They came up to the niddle 
of the leg, but only covered the sole ot the 
foot They at tirst graced the feet of 
rovats, but on the abolition of the mio- 
narehy they were appropriated to those who 
had horue a curule ottice 

CALCIL EROT S, producing calx or hme 

CALCINATION) the chonucal proce sa 
for the reduction of bodes to a pulvonzable 
state, by the actiou of fire, or, the solutien 
of a mixed body by the means of heat or 
any corrodi ug substance, as mercury, aqua- 
fortis, Ko, where by it is reduced to powder 

CAL CLUM, the metalhe basis of lime 

CALCOG RAPHY, an engraving atter 
the manner of a drawing m chalth 

CALC SINTER, the inerustations of 
carbonate of lime upon the ground also, 
the stalactites attached to the roofs ot 
caverns 

CALC’ TUFF, an alluvial formation of 
carbouate of lune, 

CAL’CULARY, a congenes of ston 
secretions found in the pulp of a pear au 
other fruits 

CALCULATION, the act of computing 
several suns by imeans of addstion, sub- 
trachon, situs ation, division, &e, or an 


Plants having a long, hollow, knotted eatunate formed im the mind by companng 
| the various cireunsatances which imfluence 


et¢m., 
CAL’AMINE, or LA PIS CALAMINA’. 


RIB, the calamine stove, or oxyde of zine, 
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Its determination 
CALCULATORES, accountants among 
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CAIRNS” ARK GF YPRAITY OF A CONICAL FORM, COVERED WITH A FLAT @TONE 
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THE ROMANS HAD NO TITLES, PROPERL1 80 CALLED, 


BUT WEPE DISTINGTISHED BY PRENOXMEVWS, NOMEVS, AND COGTOMENYS, 
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the Romans, who used to reckon by means | 


of little stones or pebbles. 

CALCULUS, (@ stone), a name generally 
given to all hard concretions, not bony, 
which are formed in the bodies of animals. 
Calculi may be divided into two classes, 
according as they are found in the gall- 
bladder or in the urinary bladder: the first 
are called biliary calculi; the second, uri- 
nary caleuli. The calculus in the bladder is 
called lithiasie; iv the kidueys, nephrifie. 
-—~—In mathematics, the differential cal- 
culus is the finding an infinitely small quan- 
tity, which, bemg taken infimte times, shall 
be equal to a given quantity. 

CALDA‘RIUM, in antiquity, a bath heat- 
ed by meaus of steam. 

CALEFA‘CIENTS, in medicine, such 

reparations as have a tendency to etiniw- 
Tate the action of the blood. 

CALEFAC’TION, a way of prepating 
simple or compound medicines by a mode- 
rate heat of the sun. 

CAL’ENDAR, a register of time divided 
into months, weeks, and days throughout 
the year; together with an account of the 
festivals and other such matters as serve 
for the daily purposes of hfe. The Roman 
and Julian Calendars were used by the Ro- 
mans; the Gregorian and Reformed Calen- 
dars among the moderns. It received its 
name from the Roman calends, which the 
first day of each month was called. 

CAL‘ENDER, a machine used in manu- 
factories, to press stuffs, sulks, linens, &c., 
to give them a fine gloss and wavy appear- 
ance. It consists of two thick rollers or 
cylinders, revolving so nearly in contact 
with each other that cloth passed through 
between them is not only smoothed, but 
glazed by their powerful pressure, and waved 
or watered, according to the pattern en- 
graved on the revolving cylinders. 

CALEN’DULA, the Manieoxun, a genus 
of plants in the Tannman system, class 19 
Syngenesia, order 4 Polygamia nevessaria, 
The spegjes are perennials, annuals, and 
shrubs. 

CAL‘'ENTURE, a violent ardent fever, 
incident to sailors in hot climates; the 
— —— rides eg of which is, their desire 
to rush into the sea, which, it is said, they 
imagine to be a green field. 

CAL‘IBER, the interior diameter of the 
bore of any mece of ordnance, or the dia- 
meter of a shot or shell. 

CAL’IBER COMPASSES, a particular 
instrument used by gunners for measuring 
the diameters of shot, shella, &c. They re- 
scrable other compasses, except in their 
legs, which are arched, so that the points 
may touch the extremities of the arch. 

CALICO, cloth made of cotton. It is 
called calico, because originally brought 
from Calieu(, a kingdom of India on this 
side of the Ganges, on the coast of Mala- 
bar. These cloths, whether plain, printed, 
dyed, stained, or painted, chintz, or mua- 


lins, are all included under one general de- 
nomination. 

CAL’ICO-PRINTING, is the art of im- 
pressing cotton cloth with topical dyes. 


A New Dictionarp of the Welles Wettres. 
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It has been for many centuries practised 
by the oriental mcthods in Asia and the 
Levant, but it was unknown in this country 
till the end of the 17th century. In speak- 
ing of the superiority of our present im- 
proved cylindrical machinery for calico- 
printing, Dr. Ure says, “the economy of 

bour introduced by these machines is 
traly marvellous; one of them, under the 
guidance of a man to regulate the rollers, 
and the service of a boy, to supply the co- 
lour troughs, being capable of printing aa 
many pieces as nearay 200 men and hoys 
could do with blocks. The perfection of 
the engraving is most honourable to our 
artisans. The French, with all their in- 
genuity and neat-handedness, can produce 
nothing approaching 1n excellence to the 
engraved cylinders of Manchester,—a pain- 
ful admission, universally made to me by 
every eminent manufacturer in Alsace, 
whom | visited in my late tour.” 

CAL'IDUCT, in antiquity, a pipe or ca- 
nal disposed along the walls of » house for 
conveying heat from a furnace to the va- 
rious apartments. 

CAL'IGA, in antiquity, a sort of sandal 
worn by the Roman soldiers, whence Ca- 
ligula derived his name. These caliza@ were 
sometimes adorned with gold and silver 


nails. 

CALIGA’TION, dimneas of sight, caused 
by an opacity of the anterior surface of the 
crystalline lens; or incipient cataract. 

CA’LIN, a compound metal of lead and 
tin, of which the Chinese make tea-canis- 


ters, &c. 
CALIPIT, the chief sacerdotal dignity 
among the Saracens or Mahonetans, veste 

with absolute authority in all matters re- 
lating both to religion and policy. It is at 
thia day one of the Grand Sigmor’s titles, 
as successor of the Prophet; and of the 
Soph of Persia, as successor of Ali. The 
government of the original Caliphs conti- 


| nued from the death of Mahomet till the 
|} 655th year of the hegira. 


CALK’ING, or CAULK’ING, the driving 
oakum or old ropes untwisted into the 
seams of a ship, to prevent their leaking or 
admitting water: after which they are co- 
vered with hot melted pitch or resin.——In 
painting, the covering of the back side of a 
design with red chalk, and tracmmg hnes 
through on a waxed plate or wall, so as to 
leave an impression of the colour there. 

CALK’INS, in farriery, the prominent 

arts at the extremities of a horse-shoe, 
ent downwards and forged to a sort of 


point. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE, a parliament- 
ary term implying an imperative call or 
summons, scent to every member on some 
particular occasion. 

CALLION’YMUS, in the Linnean sys- 
tem Ne fishes, the various species of Dra- 

onet, 

CALLI'STIA, in Grecian antiquity, a 
Lesbian festival, at which the women pre- 
sented themselves in Juno’s temple, in or- 
der that the prize might be assigned to the 
furest. There was a similar festival of 
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THE “CALUMET DANCE” 18 THR LEAST UNGRACEFUL OF THE INDIAN DANCES. 
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CALYCIST, an appellation mven by 
Limnzus to those botanists v ho have class- 
ed plants according to the different atruc- 
ture of the calyx or flower cup. 

CAL’YCLE, 1n botany, a diminutive of 
calyx, a row of small leaflets placed at the 
base of the calyx on the outside. 

CALYP’TRA, in botany, a thin membra- 
naccous involucrum, or cowl, usually of a 
cone figure, which covers the parts of 
tructification. The capsules of most of the 
mosses have calyptre 

CALYPTRAN THES, a genus of plants, 
Class 12 Jeosandria, order 1 Monogynta. The 
xpecies are shrubs, natives of the Last and 

feat Indies 

CA’LYX, in botany, a term for the em- 
palement or flower-cup, or that part of a 
plant which surrounds and supports the 
other — of the flower. 

CA’MBRIC, a species of fine white men, 
made of flax, said to be named trom Cam- 
bray, in Flanders, where it was first manu- 
factured. 

CAM BER-BEAM, in architecture, a 
beam cut hollow or archwise i the nuddle, 
commonly used in plattorms 

CAM’BERCD, an epithet for the deck 
of a ship, the floormng of which 18 highest 
m the middle. also when it is defectively 
ao, or whatis sometimes called broken 
backed 

CAM’EL, 1n zoology, a genus of quadru 

eds, ot the order of pecora, distinguished 
rom the rest by having no horus The 
dromedarv op Arabian camel has one hunch 
on the back, four callous protuberances on 
the fore legs, and two on the hind legs. 
The Bactnan caine) has two hunches on 
the back By the came]’s power ot sus 
taining abstinence from dmnk tor many 
days, and of subsisting on a few coarse 
shrubs, he 18 peculharly fitted for the parch- 
ed and barren lands of Ama and Atnica 
destination The Arabians chiefly subsist on the milk of 

CAL UMET, a symbolical instrument of their camels, aud without them they could 
great importance among the Indians of neither carry on trade, nor travel over thar 
America Jt is a smoking pipe, the bow] , sandy deserts 
of wiuch 1s generally made of a soft red | CAMELLIA, in botany, a genus of the 
marble, and the tube of avery long reed,  monadelphia-polyandna class ot plants 
ornamented with feathers This instru- , the flower conmiats of five ovated petaln, 
ment, the use of which bears a great re- connected vertically at the base, the truit 
semblance to the caduceus of the Greeks, 13 @ turbinated, lignose, and furrowed cap- 
1s a pledge of peace and good faith The: sule, the secds are numerous and small 
calumct of war, differently made, 1s used to | CAM ELOPARD, or GIRA PFE. This 
proclaim war ammal, whose existence was at one time 

CALA, akind of fine fnable powder which | disputed, 1s a native of several parte of 
remains of metals, minerals, &c, atter they Africa, living in forests, and feeding an the 
have undergone the violence of fre, and | leaves. This animal has two straight horns, 
have lost all their humid parts From be | without branches, aix mches long, covered 
ing combined with oxygen, metalhie calxes | with hair, tluncated at the end and tufted 
are heavier than the metal trom which they The shoulders are of such a vast length, as 
are produced | to render the fure part of the amma! much 

CALLCAN’THEMA, the 17th practical higherthanthe hind part. The neck 1s very 
Linnvan order of plants, the corolla and long, the head slender and elegant, and the 
stamina inserted in the calyx colour of the body a dusky white, with large 

CALYCTE’LORA, the 16th Linnwan na- ruaty spots It is mild and inoffensive, and, 
tural order of plants, the stamina inserted in caxes of danger, haa recourse to flight for 
in the calyx, an the wild clive, &e. safety, but when obliged to stand on self- 

CALY'CIFORM, in botany, an epithet detence, it kicka tts adversary. 
for the involucrum when it has the appe ar- CAMELOPAR’DALIS, 10 astronomy, a 
auce of a calyx. constellation, conmsting of 32 stara, mtu- 











Ceres Eleusmia, among the Parrhasians, 
and another among the Eleans, where the 
most beautiful man was presented with a 
complete suit of armour, which he cunse- 
crated to Minerva, to whose temple he 
walked on procession, bemg accompamed 
by hus frends, who adorned him with nb- 
bons, and crowned him with a garland of 


myrtle. 

CALLO’SUM COR’PUS, m anatomy, a 
medullary prominence iu the brain, seen 
when separating the two lateral parts of 
the cerebrum. 

CALLUS, the new growth of osseous 
matter between the extreinities of fractured 
bones, or any dense, insensible knob or 
horny substance on the skin 

CALODEN DRUM. a hne shrub, native 
of the Cape of Good Hope 

CAL‘OMEL, mm medicine, the submunate 
of mercury, a preparation of mercury by 
sublamation or precipitation 

CALORIC, the principle or cause of 
heat, as distinguished trom the sensation 

CALORIMETER, aun instrument for 
measuring the heat given out by a body in 
coohng 

CAL'ORIMOTOR, a galvanic istru- 
ment, in which the calorific effects are at- 
tended by scarcely any electrical power 

CALO’TE, a sort of skull cap worn by 
the I'rench cavalry under their caps, as a 
guard against the blows of the sabre 

CAL VINISM, the theological tenets of 
John Calvin, who, in the 16th century, fou 
rished at Geneva, where his doctrines stil] 
subsist The doctrinal parts of this system 
differ from that of other reformers of Cal 
vin's period, chicfly in what regards the 
absolute decrees of God, by which, accord 
ing to this teacher, the future and eternal 
condition of the human race was predeter 
mined in other words, Calvin demed the 
free agency of man, and maintained pre 
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THE SENSATION OF BEAT BEING OFTEN MISTAKE’ FOR THE Causs, THE worp “CALORIC” 18 Now USED TO DENOTE THE LATTER. 


A CAMEL’S FOOTSTEP 18 PERFECTLY NOISELESS, ITS FEET BEING COMPOSED OF A SOFT ELASTIC SUBSTANCE, AND COYEEED WITH HAIR, 





106 CARPETS AND CIOTI ARE MADE OF CAMF1’S HAIR IN PERSIA AND ARABIA. 
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N 5 “ 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENT CALLED THE “ CAMERA CLABA” HAS BEEN INVENTED TO SUPPLY THE DEFICIENCIES OF THE “ CAMERA OBSCURA.” 
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eum “CAMERA LUCIDA” WAS INVENTKD BY DR. WOLLASTON, IM 1807. 





caM] 
ated between Cepheus, Perseus, Cassiopeia, 
Ursa Major and Mimor, and Draco. 

CAM’KO, or CAMA’IEU, a peculiar sort 
of onyx; also, a stone on which are formed 
various figures and representations of land- 
scapes. The word 1s also apphed to any 
gem on which figures may be engraved. 
——The name of camarew 1s likewise piven 
to auch paintings as have but one colour, 
where the lights and shades are made on a 
ground of gold or azure. 

CAMERALIS TICS, the science of fi- 
nance or public revenue, comprehending the 
means of raising and disposing of it. 

CAM’ERA LU’CIDA, an optical instru- 
ment, for the purpose of — the image 
of any object appear on the wallin a hyht 
room, either by day or nght ——Also, an 
instrument tur drawing objects in true 
perspective. 

CAM’ ERA-ONSCU’BA, or dark chamber, 
an optical machine or apparatus, in which 
the hght being collected, and thrown 
through a single aperture, external objects 
are exiubited distinctly, and 1n their native 
colours, on any wlute surtace placed within 
the machine. 

CAMISA’DE, a French term for attack- 
ing or surprising an enemy by night. It 
obtained the name from the soldiers wecar- 
ing their shirts over their other clothes, 
that they might be known to each other. 

CAM LET, u sort of stuff originally made 
of camel's har and sulk muxed, but now of 
wool and silk. 

CAMP, the residence of an army reating 
in tents; or, the place and order of tents 
for soldiers in the held. On the continent 
of Europe tents are abolished, and the 
armies davouae in the open aur, or, if the 
tune will allow it, lodge in huts built of 
branches, &c. In short, in the progreas of 
the military art, campe hase become more 
shght and simple, even with those who atill 
continue to make use of them. 

CAMPA‘IGN, the space ot time dunng 
which an army 1s kept in the field. A cam- 
paign 18 usually from spring to autumn; 

ut sometimes armics make a winter cain- 
paign. 

CAMPANA‘CES, one of Linneus’s na- 
tural order of flowers, including those that 
are bell-shaped, as the campanula, convol- 
vulua, &c. 

CAMPANOL’OGY, the art of casting 
bella, or of rmging them. 

CAMPAN’ULA, or Bait Firowen, a ge- 
nus of plants, mostly perennials, and bearing 
a bel) shaped flower, Several sorts of the 
campanula are natives of Britain. 

CAMPAN‘ULATE, or Camran‘t- 
FORM, In botany, an epithet for the corolla, 
calyx, &c., when cither are bel)-shaped. 

CAM PHOR, a white concrete crystal- 
line substance, of an acnd bitter taste and 
A penetrating amel). It 18 extracted from 
the (aurus camphora, a large tree growing 
wild m Borneo, Sumatra, &c. To obtain 
camphor, the tree 1s cut down, and divided 
into pieces, and the camphor ts taken out; 
it bemg found in small whitish flakes m 
and near the centre of the tree. It is then 
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repeatedly soaked, washed, and separated 
from all extraneons matter. Camphor 1s 
altogether volatile and inflammable, soluble 
in vinous spirits, oils, and mineral acids, 
but not in water, alkalies, or vegetable 
acids.——Orn or Campnorn, an oi] which 
18 procured by the solution of camphor mn 
nitric acid, 

CAM’PHORATED, an epithet for any 
liquid mixed or impregnated with camphor. 

CAMPHOROS MA a genus of plants, 
class 4 Tetandriu, order 1 Monogynta; the 
apecies ot which are mostly shrubs. 

CAM’PION, in botany, the Agrostemma 
of Linneus. The rose campion, or Agro- 
stemma Coronaria, 18 a well-known garden 


flower. 

CAM’PUS MAII, an anniversary assem- 
bly of our ancestors, held on May-day, 
when they contederated together for defence 
of the kingdom against all ity enemies. 

CAMPUS MAR'TIUS, among the Ro- 
mans, a fleld, by the side of the Tiber, 
where the youth exercised themselves in 
warhke exercises. It was so called, on 
account of a temple that stood on at, con- 
secrated to the god Mars. The coneuls, 
Brutus and Collatinus, made it the place 
for holding the comtia or assembhes of 
people, and, in after times, it was adorned 
with a great quantity of fine statues. 

CAN’ADA BAL’SAM, a medicinal sub- 
stance which is obtained from the Pinus 
balsamea. 

CANAL’, an artificial river, provided 
with lochs and sluicea, and sustained by 
banks and mounds.——In anatomy, a duct 
or passage in the body of an animal, through 
which any of the jwees flow, or other sub- 
stances pass. 

CANA/RIUM AUGU’RIUM, in anti- 
quity, a sacmhce among the Romans, of a 
red dog, for the purpose of appeasing the 
fury of the dog-star on the approach of 
harvest. 

CANA’/RY-BIRD, an elegant yellow sing- 
ing bird much bred m England, brought 
orginally from the Canary Islands, where 
it 8 of a white colour. 

CANCELLA‘RIA CU’/RIA, in arche- 
ology, the court of Chancery. 

CANCEL‘LI, im architecture, trelhs, or 
lattice-work, made of cross bars of wood 
or iron. Also, the balusters or rales en- 
— the bar of a court of justice. 

CAN’CER, 1n medieme, a hard ulcerous 
and — painful swelling, and ge- 
nerally sented m the glandulous parts of 
the y-——lIn astronomy, a constella- 
tion, and the fourth sign in the gadiac, 
which the sun enters on the twenty-first 
of June, thence called the summer solstice. 
——Cancrnr, trope of, asmall circle of the 
sphere, parallel to the equator, atid passing 
thro a the beginning of Cancer. 

CAN’CRITE, a fossil or petrified crab. 

CANDELA’BRA, Nuinerous domestic 
utenuls intended for the purpose of hold- 
mg bghts, received this name by the an- 
cients, while every vanety of form and the 
most costly matenals were occasionally put 
im requisition to produce candelabra of ex- 





CAMPHOR HAS BEEN SAID TO DESTROY MOTHS; RUT HEAT 18 THK ONLY THING. 
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uisite — But, with all their 
skill and labour, modern artists have greatly 
excelled them in lightness, grace, and utility. 

CAN'DIDATE, a person who seeks or 
aspires to some public office. In the Ro- 
man commonwealth, the Canprnata were 
obliged to wear a white robe, during the 
two years of their soliciting for a place. 
This garment, according to Plutarch, they 
wore without any other clothes, that the 
people might not suspect they concealed 
money for purchasing votes; and alsv, that 
they might the more easily show to the 
people, the scars of those wounds they had 
received in tighting for the defence of the 
commonwealth. 

CANDIDA‘TI MIL‘ITES, an order of 
soldiers, among the Romans, who served 48 
the empcror’s body-guards, to defend him 
in battle. They were the tallest and 
strongest of the whole troops; aud were 
called candidati, in consequence of being 
clothed in white. 

CAN’DIIL, a measure of capacity in 
India, by which a ship’s burden is esti- 
mated as it is by tons in Europe. A candiil 
is 500 ewt. 

CAN’DLE-BERRY-TREE, the Myn‘ica 
CERIFERBA, or wax-bearing myrtle; a shrub 
common in North America, from the ber- 
ries of which a kind of wax or ou! is pro- 
duced of which candles are made. 

,CAN’DL 8 DAY, the festival ob- 
served of the second of February, in com- 
tmemoration of the purfication of the Vir- 
gin Mary. It is borrowed from the prac- 
tice of the ancient (bristians, who on that 
day used an abundance of lights bath m 
their churches and processions, in memory, 
ah is supposes: of our Saviour’s being on 
that dag declared oy Simeon “ to be a light 
to lighten the Gentiles.” In imitation of this 
custom, the Roman Catholics on this da 
consecrate all the tapers and candles which 
they use in their churches during the whole 


ear. 
2 CAN’DY, a preparation of sugar made 
by melting aud crystalbaimg it several 
times. 

CAN DYTUFT, in botany, the Theris, an 
annual that is cultivated im gardens, bear- 
ing a white or parple flower. 

CAN EPIV OR, the noble Athenien vir- 
gins who carried the baskets at the festival 
of the Panatheugwa of Minerva. 

CANEPHO RIA, in Grecian antiquity, a 
ceremony which made part of a feast ccle- 
brated by the Athenian virgins, on the eve 
of their marriage day.——Canrervonia 18 
also the name of a festival of Bacchus, ce- 
lebrated particularly by the Athenians, on 
which the young virgins .carmed golden 
baskets full of fruit. The baskets were 
covered, to conceal the mystery from the 
uninitiated. 

CAN’FARA, a sort of ordeal by fire, as 
it once existed in this goa ear The ac- 
cused carried hot irons in his hands; and 
if he came off unhurt, he was deemed in- 


nocent. 
CAN‘ICA, a kind of wild cinnamon, re- 
sembling the clove in flavour. 


CANDLES INCLINING THIATY DEGREES FROM TOR PERPENDICDLAR, REQUIRE NO SNUFFIKG, AND GIVE A UNIFORM LIGHT. 
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CANIC’ULAR DAYS, commonly called 
dog. days, & certain number of days pre- 
ceding and ensuing the heliacal rising of 
the canicula, or the dog star, in the morn- 
ing. The Ethiopians and Egyptians began 
their year at the rising of the dog star, 
reckoning to its rise again the next year, 
which is called the annus canarius. 

CANINA’NA, in zoology, a species of 
scrpent in Ainerica; so called because it 
may be treated as familiarly as a dog. 

CA'NIS, a genus of quadrupeds, class 
Mammalia, order Fera. This genua compre- 
hends animals that differ very essentially 
from each other in their habits, as the dog, 
the wolf, the fox, and the jackall. Our obser- 
vations will only extend to the clnef pecu- 
harities of the dog, or Cania familaris. 
They cultivate the society of men, and are 
but rarely found wild: they feed on flesh 
and farinaceous vegetables; they digest 
bones: they are extremely docile, affec- 
tionate, and vigilant in their intercourse 
with men: they have an aversion to 
strangers generally, and particularly beg- 
gars. They are capable of imitation and 
instruction, and in many instances seem 
endowed with a degree of intelligence more 
allied to human reasou than to animal in- 
stinct.———Ca‘n18, m astronomy, the name 
of two constellations in the southern heini- 
— namely, Canis Major and Cuuis 

inor. 

CAN’KER, a corgoding disease which 
occurs frequently in fruit trecs.——Also, a 
fungous exrrescence in the feet of horses. 

CAN’NEL-COAL, or CAN’AL-COAL, in 
mineralogy, the Bitumen ampelites of Lin- 
nus; a hard, opaque, nflammable jet- 
black fossil coal, which burns with a bnght 
white fame, hke a candle. It 1s sufficiently 
e0lul to be cut and polished, and is often, 
like jet, made into trinkets. In the fire it 
decrepitates and breaks into angular frag- 
ments, leaving a strong or sooty residuuin. 

CAN NEQCIN, white cotton cloth 
brought from the East Indies, made im 
pieces of about eight ells long. 

CANNON, a piece of ordnance, or a 
heavy metalic gun for a battery, mounted 
on a carriage. Guns of this kind are made 
of iron or brags, and of different sizes, cur- 
rying balls from three or four to forty-eight 
pounds weight. The explosion being di- 
rected by the tube, balls and mussiles are 
carned to great distances with destructive 
force. Ina field of battle they are often 
drawn by horses on light carriages, and 
are called field pieces, or fying artillery. 

CANOE, (pron. ca-noo’) a amall boat, 
made of the trunk of a tree, hollowed out 
by cutting or burning; and sometimes also 
of pieces of bark joined together. It 1s im- 
pelled by a paddle instead of an oar; and is 
used by the uncivilzed nations in both he- 
mispheres. 

CAN’ON, alaw orordnance of the church. 
The Canon Law consists of rules drawn 
from Scripture, from the writinga of the 


ancient fathers, from the ordinances of 


councils, and the decrees of the pope — 
Also a dignitary of the church. Originally, 


CANNON WERE USED AT THE BATTLE OF CREASY, AND CALLED BUMBARDS. 
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CANERB IN TREES [8 CAUSED BY A SUFERABUNDANCE OF SAP, WHICH FORCES 278 WAY THROUGH THE BARK, AND I8 CHECKED BY SUDDEN COLD. 
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TREES ALR DIFFERENT KINDS OF CANZONAS; AS THE “CANZONA ANAULKEONTICA,” THE “CAHEONA PINDARICA 
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A CANON IN MUSIC MAY CONSIST OF TWO, THRER, FOUR, UR MORE VOICES. 
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canons were only priests, or inferior eclec- 
siastics, who lived in community, residing 
near the cathedral church to assist the 
bishop, depending entirely on his will, sup- 
ported by the revenues of his bishopric, 
and living in the same house as his domes- 
tics or counsellors, &c. By degrees, these 
communities of priests, shaking off their 
dependance, formed separate bodica; in 
time they freed themselves from their rules, 
and at length ceased to live in a commu- 
nity._—~Canon of Scripture, is that body of 
books of the Holy Scripture which serves 
for a rule of faith and practice.——In mo- 
dern music, a canon is a kind of perpetual 
fugue, in which the different parts, begin- 
ning one after another, repeat inccsnantly 
the same air.——In mathematics, it ia used 
for a general rule for resolving all cases of 
a like nature in geometry, algebra, &c. 
CANON’ICAL, in ecclesiastical polity, 
signifies, agreeable to the canons of the 
church ; as, canonical hours, or hours pre- 
scribed by the canons for prayers. 
CANONIZA’TION, an act of the Romish 
church, by which it takes upon itself to 
rank a deceased person among the cata- 
logue of ita saints; but the act is preceded 
by beatification, and by an examination 
into the life and “ miracles” of the de- 


ceased. 

CAN’ONRY, or CAN’ONSHIP, the bene- 
fice filled by a canon, It differs from a 
prebend, inasmuch as eprebend may subsist 
without the canonicate; whereas a canon- 
icate is inseparable from a prebend: again, 
the rights of suffrages, and other privileges, 
are annexed to the canonicate, and not to 
the prebend. 

CANO PUS, in astronomy, a atar of the 
firat magnitude in the rudder of Argo, a 
constellation of the southern hemisphere. 

CAN’OPY, a magnificent covering raised 
over an altar, throne, chair of state, pulpit, 
&c. In figurative language the aky is called 
aA Foret : : 

CA t, quaint or vulgar language, af- 
fected by particular persons or professions, 
and not authonzed by established usage. 
——In architecture, a term expressing the 
position of any piece of timber not standing 
square.———Cant moulding, a moulding with 
a bevelled surface applied to the capitals of 
columns.——Cant-feméere, in ship-building, 
those timbers which are situated at the 
two ends of a ake and canted or raised 
obliquely from the keel. 

CANTAB'ILE, in music, a term applied 
to movements intended to be in a graceful 
and melodious atyle. 

CANTAN’TE, in music, a term to denote 
the vocal part of the composition. 

CANTA'TA, a song, or composition, in- 
termixed with recitatives, airs, and different 
movementa, chiefly intended for a single 
voice, with a thorough base, though some- 
times with other instruments, 

CANTEEN’, a public-house licensed in 
every barrack of fort to sell liquors. Also, 
a semi-cylindrical tin-case, carried over a 
soldier’s knapsack, to carry his cooked 
victuals in, 
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CANTHAR IDES, in medicine, (the Can- 
tharia Vesicatoria, or Spanish fly), are in- 
sccts of the scarabzus, or beetle-kind: they 
are usually about half an inch in denigth of 
a fine shining as and green colour, but 
of a fetid smell. When bruised, they are 
universally used as a vesicatory, or blister- 
ing plaster. Taken internally, they act as 
the most energetic acrid poison ; and though 
in some disorders this medicine is taken in 
small doses, as a powcrful stimulant, its 
use requires the Brgatent caution on the 
part of the pluses : 

CANTHABIDIN, that peculiar sub- 
stance existing in the cantharides, which 
causes vesication. 

CAN’THARUS, ‘in antiquity, a tankard 
sacred to Bacchus. 

CAN’THI, in anatomy, cavities at the 
extremities of the eye-lids, commonly called 
the corners of the eye: the intérnal or 
greater canthus is next the nose; the ex- 
ternal or lesser canthus near the temple. 

CAN’TIC, ancient dramatic soliloquies, 
supposed to have been introduced as inter- 


uder. 
CAN TICLES, the Song of Songs, in the 

Bible, supposed to be a marriage song 

written by Solomon; to be explained by 

compositions of a similar nature in East- 

ern countries. By other writers it {s sup- 
ed to be a serica of sacred idyla, each 
tinct and independent of the \ 
— A, in — the — 

melody, or upper part of any composition. 
CAN of 


‘TO, a part or divi a 
answering to what in prose is called ¢ 
book. In Italian, canto is a song; and it 
signifies also the first treble, or highest 
vocal part. 

CAN’TON, a small division: hence, in 
heraldry, aemall square, separated from the 
rest of the coat, is called a canton.——In 
military affairs, troops billetted into diffe- 
rent quarters or diviaions, are said to go 
into cantonments.——In geography, a small 
district of territory, constituting a distinct 
state or government, es the cantona in 
Switzerland. 

CAN’TONED, in architecture, is when 
the corner of a building is adorned with a 
pilaster, an angular column, rustic quoins, 
or anything that projects beyond the level 
of a wall. 

CAN’VAS, acoarse sort of cloth, of which 
there are several kinds. Among others, are 
1. That worked regularly in little squarcs 
as a basis for tapestry: 2. That which is 
called buckram: 8. The cloth used for pic- 
tures: And, 4. That employed for sails of 
ships, tents, &c. 

AN’ZONE, or CANZO’NA, in music, 
asong or air in two or three parts, with 
passages of fugue and imitation ; but it is 
sometimes used for a kind of lyric poem, in 
Italian, to which music may be composed 
in the etyle ofa cantata. 

CANZONET,, in music, a short song, in 
one or two lowe 

CAOPO'IBA, in botany, a Brazilian tree, 
growing to the height and shape of a 

eech, 





TUE TERM “CANTO FERMO” WAR GIVEN TO THE ANCIENT ROMAN CATHOLIC CHANTS. 
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THE PINDARIC CANZONAG ARE DIVIDED INTO STROFHE, ANTISTROPAR, AVS RBPODE, AND ARB CALLED “CANZONA ALLA GEECA.” 








ON MEDALS, AND IN Patnzine, 4 CaP 18 THE SYMBOL OF LIBERTY. 
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BY THE INDIANS, “caourcHouc” IB MADE INTO WATER-FROOF BOOTS, WHICH, WHEN SMOKED, HAVE THE APPEARANCE OF LEATSEER. 
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CAP; 


(pron. coa-chook) improperly called elastie 
gum, and more commonly India rudder, is 
obtained from the milky juice of several 
plants and trees, particularly from the 
syringe tree of Cayenne. Its elasticity is 
such that it can be stretched to a great 
extent, and its pliancy is iuereased by heat. 
From its softness, elasticity, and imperme- 
ability to water, it is used in the manufac-* 
ture of many articles; aud since it is easly 
dissolved by the purified vaptha from coal 
tar, which forms a cheap and effectual 
solvent, and does not change ita properties, 
the solution has been most extensively em- 
ployed to give a thin covering to cloth, so 
as to render it impervious to moisture. It 
is also used for over-shoes, and when dis- 
solved in oils forms a flexible varnish. 
Caouchouc is principally obtained from 
South"America, and usually brought to 
Europe in the form of pear-shaped bottles, 
which are formed by spreading the juice 
over a mould of clay, then — by expo- 
sure tothe aun, or to the smoke of burning 
fuel: after which it is ornamented on the 
outaide, and the clay in the inside is moust- 
ened with water, * picked out. 

CAP, apart of dreis made to cover the 

The use of caps and hats is referred 
to the year 1449, the first seen in Europe, 
being at the entry of Charles VII. into 
Rouen: from that time they began to take 
place of hoods or chaperons.——Car, in 
architecture, the uppermost part of any 
assemblage of princi or subordinate 
parts.———In ship-building, cap is a square 
piece of timber, placed over the head or 
upper end of a mast.———In botany, the 
pileus, or top of the fungus, generally shaped 
like a plate or bonnet.——Cap of mainte- 
nance, one of the ornaments of state, car- 
ried before the kings of England at the 
coronation. It is of crimson velvet, faced 
with ermine. It 1s also frequently met 
with above the helmet, instead of wreaths, 
under gentlemen’s ycreats. — Cap-u-pie, 
(French) from head to foot. 

CAPACITY, 10 a general sense, means 
the power of contaiming or holding.——In 
— the sohd contents of a body.—— 

n chemistry, that state, quality, or cousti- 
tution of bodies, by which they absorb and 
contain, or render latent, any tlud; as the 
capacity of water for caloric. 

CAPE, in geography, a promontory or 
headland projecting into the sea farther 
than the rest of the coast, as the Cape of 
Good Hope, Cape St. Vincent, &c. 

CA’PER, the bud of the caper-bush, 
much used for pickling. It grows 3n many 

a of the south of Europe. 

CA’PET, the name of the French race of 
kings, which has given 118 sovercigus to 
Europe, vis., 36 kings of France, 22 kings of 
Portugal, 5 of Spain, 11 of Naples and 
Sicily, 3 of Hungary, 3 emperors of Con- 
stantinople, 3 kings of Navarre, 17 dukes of 
Burgundy, 12 dukes of Brittany, 2 dukes of 
Lorraine, and 4 dukes of Parma. 

CA'PIAS, in law, a writ of two sorts; 
one before judgment, to take the defendant ; 
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execution. 

CAPILLARY, in a general sense, an 
epithet given to things on account of their 
extreme finencss, or resemblance to har. 
—~——Capillary Ores, in mincralogy, the same 
with those otherwise denominated arbore- 
scent, or striated.——-Capillary Plants are 
such plants as have no main stem, but 
whose leaves arise from the root, upon 

edicles, and produce their seeds on the 

ack of their leaves, as the fern, maiden- 
hair, — ——— Tubes, tubes of hair- 
hke finenese, in which fluids ascend, owing 
to the pressure of the atmosphere being 
intercepted within the tube, by its sides, 
and being complete and unintercepted on 
the outside of the tube. ——Capillary Ves- 
sela, in anatomy, the smallest and extreme 
parts of the minutest ramifications of the 
veins and arteries, 

CAPILLA’IRE, a kind of syrup, extracted 
from maiden-hair. 

CAPIL’LAMENT, in botany, a fine fila- 
ment, like a hair, that grows 1 the middie 
of a flower, with a little knob at the top. 

CALITAL, iu commerce, the fund or 
stock, in money and guods, of a merchant, 
manufacturer, &c., or of a trading company. 
——A floating capital is that which remains 
after payment 1s made for all the apparatus 
and implements of the business.——Fiet- 
tious capital generally means nothing more 
or less than excessive credits, which throw 
the ma@nagement and disposition of a great 
deal of property into the hands of persons 
who are not able to answer for the risks of 
loss from its bad management, or other 
causes.———-CaritaL, in architecture, the 
uppermost part of a column or —— 
serving as the head or crowning, and placed 
immediately over the shaft, and under the 
evtablature——Carrrat, in geography, the 
metropolis, or chief city or town of an 
— ah state, or province. 

APITAL PUNISHMENT. No subject 
has been more discussed, particularly of 
late years, than that by which the right 
and the expediency, assumed by govern- 
menta, to iutliet the penalty of death for 
offences against the safety and good order 
of society, 18 questioned; nor is there any 
subject whatever, perhaps, more deservng 
of the calin and dispassionate examination 
of philosophers and jurists. It has been 
ably, and, as we think, justly argued, that 
when the nght of society is once admitted 
to punish for offences, it seems diGeult to 
assign any limits to the exercise of that 
nght, short of what the exigencies of so- 
ciety reyuire. No government has the right 
to pumuh cruelly and wantonly: but stall 
the discretion must be vested somewhere, 
to say what shall be the degree of punish- 
ment to be assigned to a particular offence. 
That discretion muat be, from its nature, 
justly a part of the legislative power, and 
to be exermsed according to the actnal 
atate of society. The ay frequency of a 
crime must often furnish a very strong 

vund fur severe punishment, not only as 
it furnishes proof that the present punish- 


—— — 


210) «CAPERS ARR ANTIBCONBUTIC AND APRRIEST; TUFY ARE TUKHEFORE WHOLESOME, 
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CREDIT GIVEN T0 INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE PRODUCES CAPITAL, AND CAPITAL IS THE TRE AND VALID REEREXSENMFATIVS OF PROFERTY. 
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THR CAPITOL OF ROMA COMMANDS A MOST SPLENDED AND INTERESTING VIEW. 
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ment is inaufficient to deter men from com- 
mitting it, but from the increased neces- 
sity of protecting society against danger- 
ous crimes. The right of government to 
inflict the punishment of death has been 
doubted by some distinguished persons; 
and the doubt is often the accompaniment 
of a highly cultivated mind, inclined to the 
indulgence of a romantic sensibility, and 
believing in human perfectibility. It is 
often said, that as life is the gift of God, it 
cannot be justly taken away, by human 
laws. True; life is the gift of God; but 
are not our personal endowments also the 
gift of God? has He not given man a right 
to personal liberty and locomotion—a right 
to eat and drink and breathe at large, as 
well as to exist ?—yet no one doubts that, 
by way of punishment, he may be confined 
in a solitary cell; that he may be perpetu- 
ally imprisoned or deprived of free air, or 
compelled to live on bread and water. But 
the expediency of capita) punishment offers 
indeed a wide field for discussion. What 
may be strictly just, may not — be ex 
pedient ; and a wise legislature will be slow 
In visiting with capital punishment any 
crimes but such as are in a high degree 
atrocious and dangerous to society, and 
which cannot otherwise be effectually 
guarded against. The bloodiest codes are 
not those which have most effectually sup- 
resscd offences; nay, Men sometimes are 
ardened by the frequent spectacles of ca- 
pital punishments, and in some d 
grow Indifferent to them; besides, no s0- 
ciety can lawfully exercise the power of 
punishing, beyond what the just exigencies 
of that society require. On the other hand, 
a total abolition of capital punishments 
would, in some cases at least, expose so- 
ciety to the chances of deep and vita) in- 
juries. On a deliberate consideration of 
the subject, and on reference to the expe- 
rience of most nations, it will probably be 
found, that capital punishment ought not 
wholly to be dispensed with; but that for 
auy offences which are not of enormous 
magnitude, there existe no necessity or ex- 
edieney for applying so great a severity. 
Nuch, however, must stil] depend upon the 
opimion and character of the age, the pre- 
vailing habits of the people, and upon the 
sound exercise of legislative discretion. In 
former times every species of torture was 
occanionally resorted to; burning the cri- 
minal at the atake, quartering him alive, 
breakigg hia limbs upon the wheel, cruci- 
fixion, exposure to the fury of wild beasts, 
and other savage punishments, were com- 
mon in offences of an atrocious character, 
and more especially for those of a treason- 
able kind; but it is now allowed in nearly 
every civilized country, that the simple in- 
fliction of death is aufficient for the ven- 
geance of the Jaw, be the crime what it 
may. But upon the question whether exe- 
cutions ought to be in public or in private, 
a great diversity of opinion atill exists. That 
ublic spectacies of this sort have a ten- 
ency to brutalize and harden the people— 


and that the courage and firmness with 
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which the criminal often meets death, have 
a tendency to awaken feelings of sympathy, 
and to take away much of the horror of the 
offence, as well as of the punishment—may 
certainly be true. Yet, that such specta- 
cles are the only means to bring home to 
the mass of the people a salutary dread 
and warning, may be true likewise. To 
which we ought to add, that if punishments 
were inflicted in private, it could never be 
known whether they were justly and pro- 
perly inflicted upon the persons condemn- 
ed; neither, indeed, Could we be sure that 
innocent persons might not become the 
victims. Be this however as it may, we 
cannot but feel rejoiced that the dictates 
of humanity have Jately triumphed over 
the barbarous relics of an undue severity: 
and that, to the credit of the age we live 
in, executions are far less frequent than 
they were; capital punishment for many 
kinds of felony, which a few years ago dis- 
— our criminal code, has at length 
een obliterated, and punishments of a 
milder nature substituted for it. 
CAPITALIST, a man of large property, 


.which esther is or may be employed in 


trade. 

CAP ITATE, in botany, an epithet for a 
stigma which grows in the form of a hemi- 
sphere; and for a whorl, when the flowers 
stand eo thick as to form a hemisphere. 

CAPITA’TION, a tax or imposition raised 
on each person in consideration of his la- 
bour, industry, office, rank, &c. It isa very 
ancient kind of tribute, and answers to 
what the Latins called tributum, by which 
taxes on persons are distinguished from 
taxes on merchandise, called vectigalia. 

CAP’ITE, in law, a sort of ancient te- 
nure, whereby a man held lands of the 
crown, by knight’a aervice or in soccage. 

CAPITO ANADROMUS, in ichthyo- 
logy, a fish of the cod kind, living both in 
rivers and seas; so called on account of its 
great head. 

CAPITOL, a castle, in ancient Rome, on 
the Mons Capitolinus, where there was a 
temple dedicated to Jupiter, in which the 
senate assembled; and on the same spot is 
still the city-hall or town-house, where the 
conservators of the Roman people hold 
their meetin The foundations of the 
capitol were laid by Tarquin the elder, in 
the year of Rome 139: his successor Servius 
raised the walls, and Tarquin the Proud 
finished it in 221; but it was not conse- 
crated till the third year after the expulsion 
of the kings, and establishment of the con- 
sulate. The capitol consisted of three parts, 
a nave, sacred to Jupiter; and two wings, 
the one consecrated to Juno, and the other 
to Minerva: it was ascended by stairs; the 
frontispiece and sides were surrounded with 
galleries, in which those who were honoured 
with triumphs entertained the senate at a 
magnificent banquet, after the sacrifices 
had been offered to the gods. Both the 
inside and outside were enriched with nu- 
merous ornaments, the most distinguished 
of which was the statue of Jupiter, with 
hia golden thunder-bolt, aceptre, and crown. 


THE GILDING ALONE OF THE CAPITOL Cost 13,000 TaLENTs, oR 2,000,000. 
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THE “CAPITE CENSI” WERE TRE LOWFST CLASS OF ROMAN CITIZENS, WHO, HAVING NO PROPEBTY, WERE COUNTED BY THEIR NEADS. 
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“ CAPITULARIES ” WERR GENBRALLE PROMULGATED IN FUBLIC ASSEMBLIES, COMPOSED OF THE SOVERRIGN AND THR CHIEF AEN OF TUK NSTION. 
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WHE CIVIL AND BCOLESIASTICAL LAWS OF CHARLEMAGNE WBRE CALLED CAPITULARIES. 
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In the capitol also were a temple to Jupiter | 
th ian, and another to Juno; with | drils, or dliform spiral claspers, by which 


e 
the mint; and on the descent of the hill 


was the temple of Concord. This beautiful | in vines, peas, &c. 


edifice contained the most sacred deposits 
of religion, such as the ancylia, the books 
of the —— 

CAPIFOLINE GAMES. These were 
annual games instituted by Camillus, in 
honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, and in com- 
memoration of the preservation of the ca- 
pitol from the Gauls. There was also 
another kind of Capitoline games, instituted 
by Domitian, and celebrated every five years, 
at which rewards and crowns were bestowed 
on the poets, champions, orators, histo- 


rians, &c. 

CAPITULA RURA‘LIA, assemblies or 
chapters held by rural deans and parochial 
clergy within the precinct of every distinct 


deanery. 
CAPIT ULARY, the body of laws or sta. 
tutes of a chapter, or of an ecclesiastical 


council. 

CAPITULA‘TION, in military affairs, a 
treaty made between the garrison of a 
place besieged and the besiegers, for sur- 
rendering on certain conditions. The term 
is also applicable to troops in any situation 
in which they are compelled to submit toa 
victorious enemy. 

CAPIT’ULUN, iv antiquity, a transverse 
beam in the military engines of the an- 
cients, wherein were holes for the strin 
with which they were set in motion.——In 
botany, Carrrutum denotes a mode of in- 
florescence, when several flowers form a 
kind of head or ball——In anatomy, it 
means a small head, or protuberance of 
a bone received into the concavity of 
another. 

CAPI'VI, a tree of Brazil, the flower of 
which resembles arose. It grows toa great 
—— and yields the daleam cupuri. 

AP’NIAS, in mineralogy, a kind of 
jasper, of a smoky colour. — In botany, a 
vine which produces part white and part 
black grapes. 

CAPONNIERE, in fortification, a 
covered lodgment placed in the glacis, at 
the extremity of the counterscarp; and in 
dry moats, with embrasures or loop-holcs 
through which the soldiers may fire. 

CAPO'TE, a large great coat, with a 
hood or cowl, which is sometimes woru by 
sentinels in bad weather. 

CAP’PARIS, the Caren-nuss, a shrub, 
the trunk and fruit of which, when pickled, 
are eaten. It is alav used in medicine. 

CA'PRA, the Goat, in zoology, consti- 
tutes a genus of quadrupeds, of the order 
pecora, distinguished from the other genera 
of this order, by their hollow, rough, and 
erect horns, which bend a little backwards. 
Of this genus authors enumerate a great 
many species, aa the common goat; the 
rupicapra, or chamois-goat; the ilez; the 
gaselie; and several others. 

CAPRMÆ SALTAN’TES, in meteorology, 
exhalations or fiery meteors which some- 
times appear in the atmosphere, sssuming 
various irregular shapes. 


TUR MAQTRA OF THE SMALLEST CRAPT I8 NOW-A-DAYS CALLED & CAPTAIN. 
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CAP’REOLATE, in botany, having ten- 
lants fasten themselves to other bodies, as 


CAPREO’LUS, in anatomy, the helix of 
the ear.——In botany, the clasp or tendril 
of a vine or other plant. 

CAPRIC’C1O, in musie, the term for that 
irregular kind of composition in which the 
composer, without any restraint, follows 
the bent of his humour.——Carriccio’s0 
denotes that the movement before which it 
is written, is to be played in a free and 
fantastic style. 

CA’PRICORN, in astronomy, a southern 
constellation, and one of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, which the sun enters on the 
2ist of December. Tropic of Capricorn, a 
small circle of the sphere, parallel to the 
— — passing through the beginnin 
of Capricorn or the winter solstice, whic 
is the sun’s greatest southern declination, 
namely 23 degrees and a half. 

CAPRIFICA’TION, a method used in 
the Levant for ripening the fruit of the 
domestic fig tree, by means of insects bred 
in that of the wild fig tree. The capri- 
fication of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
corresponds in every circumstance with 
what is practised at this day in the Archi- 
pelago, and in Italy. These all agree in 

eclaring that the wild fig tree, capryicwa, 

never ripened its fruit; but was absolutely 
necessary for ripening that of the garden or 
domestic fig tree, over which husbandmen 
suspend its branches 

AP’RIOLES, in horsemanship, are 
those leaps which a horse makes in the 
same place without — — in such a 
manner that when he is at the height of the 
leap, he jerks out with his hind legs. 

‘AP‘SICUM, a plant, native of South 
America, the fruit of which is a pod, and the 
strongest kind of pepper, known by the 
naine of Cayenne Pepper. 

CAP’STAN, in a ship, a strong massy 
column of timber, of the nature of a wind- 
Jass, placed behind the mainmast, used for 
weighing, or raising up anchors, or any 
other purpose in which great power is re- 


quired. 

CAP’SULA, in chemistry, a sort of 
earthen pan, in which things are put that 
are to undergo a violent operation by fire. 

CAPSULA’RES ARTERIA, in anatomy, 
the arteries of the renal glands; so called 
because they are enclosed by a capsule. 

CAP’BULATED, in botany, enclgsed in 
anything, as a walnut in its green husk. 

AP’SULE, the seed-vessel of a plant; 
it is composed of several elastic valves, 
which usually burst open at the points 
when the seeds are ripe; it differs trom a 
pod, in being roundish and short. 

CAPTAIN, in the army, the commander 
of a company of foot or a troop of horse ; 
and in the naval or merchant servjce, the 
commander of a vessel.—-——A _ Captain-lien- | 
tenant is an officer, who, with the rank of 
captain and pay of lieutenant, commands a 
company or troop.—A Poet-captatn in the 
British navy, is an officer commanding any 
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THB WORD “CAPTAIN” ORIGINALLY DENOTED A CHIEF OR GOVERNOR, BUT IX FHE COURSE OF TIME If HAS LOST MUCH OF 1TS DIGNITY. 
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“ CARBONIC ACID GAS” BAS POWER TO DECOMPOSH THE HARDEST ROCKS. 
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man-of-war, from a ship of the line down to 
a ship-rigged sloop——A man eminently 
akilied in war or military affairs is styled a 
“great captain,” as the Duke of Wellington. 

CAPTION, in law, the act of taking any 
person by any judicial process, 

CAPUCHIN’S, an order of Franciscan 
friars in the Romish church, so called from 
their capuche or hood sewed to their habits, 
and hanging down their backs. 

CAP’ULA, in antiquity, a wooden utensil 
with two handles for taking oil out of one 
veascl into another. The person who did 
this office was called the capulator. 

CA’PUT, in anatomy, the Heap, which 
ia divided into the skull, cranium, and the 
face, facies. The skull consists of the 
crown, or vertex; the posterior part, or 
occiput ; the anterior part or sinciput; and 
the teinples, or tempora.——Carut Onst1- 
rum, a wry neck, which is generally a spas- 
modic disorder. 

CA‘PUT MOR’TUUM, in chemistry, the 
inert residuum of any body, remaining after 
all the volatile and humid parts have been 
extracted. 

CARMABINE, or CARBINE, a short gun 
used by the cavalry. 

CARACA‘RA, im ornithology, a Brazilian 
species of falco, the back of which 1s of a 


white and yellow. It is one of the most 
beautiful of the hawk kind, and about the 
size of a tame pigcou. 

CAR'ACULE:, the half wheel which a 
horseman mukes, either to the right or left. 
The cavalry make a caracole after exch dis- 
charge, in order to pass to the rear of the 
squadron. 

CAR ACOLY, a mixture of gold, silver, 
and copper, of which are made rings and 
other ornaineuts, for bartering with savage 
tribes. 

CAR’AGROUGH, a Turkish silver coin, 
weighing nine drachms. 

CARAHUA‘TA, in botany, the Brometlia 
acana, or aloc of Brazil, the concreted juuee 
of which is supposed to be — 

CA‘RAITES, a sect among the Jews who 
adhere closely to the text and letter of the 
scriptures, rejecting the rabbinical inter- 
pretations and the cabbala. 

CARAM'ROLA, in botany, Malua Indica, 
a tree growing in the East Indies which 
bears fruit thrice a year. 

CAIVAMEL, sugar refined by repeated 
boiling. Also, ornaments made of sugar. 

CARAN'NA, the gum or resin of the ca- 
ranna tree, growing in South America. 

CARAPACE, the shell of the turtle or 
tortoine 

CARAT, or CARACT, the standard 
' weight by which the fineness of gold is 
| distinguished. If the gold be eo fine that, 

in purifymg, it loses nothing, or but very 
httle, itis said to be gold of 24 carats; if it 
lone one carat, it is said to be gold of 23 

cam onda, 


cnrate.——Carat, in weighing 
&c., a weight of four grams. 

CARAVAN’, in the East, a company of 
travellers, and more particularly of mer- 
chants, who for their greater accurity, pro- 
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THE WATER OF SPRINGS IMPREGNATED WITH A LARGE PORTION OF “CARBONATE OF LIME” HAS A STBONG PETRIFYING QUALITY. 
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these caravanaeries. 


pale brown colour, vanegated with spots of | li 


“cHoxe-namr”? IR THE TRAM WHICH MINERS GIVE TO CARRBONIC ACID. 








ceed in a body through the deserts of 
Arabia, or other region infested with rob- 
bers. Such a company often have more 
than a thousand camels to carry their bag- 
gage and goods; and as they walk in single 
file, the line is often a mile long. Proper 
officers gre appointed to — every 
thing during their march, the chief of 
whom has the title of Caravan-Bachi. 
CARAVAN’SERA, or CARAVAN’SERY, 
a large huilding or mn for the reception of 
travellers and the caravans. The building 
commonly forms a aquare, in the middle of 
which is a spacious court, and under the 
arches or piagzas that surround it, there 
runs a bank, rained some feet above the 
ground, where the merchants and travellers 
take up their lodgings, the beasts of burden 
being tied to the foot of the hank. In the 
upper part, there are gencrally private 
apartments, the use of which is costly. In 
many of them, however, the hospitulity is 
gratuitous, it being by no means uncom- 
mon for a pious Mussulman to establish, 
during his life or by will, one or more of 








CAR’AWAY, a peat of the genus Carum, 
the seeds of which have an aromatic smell 
and a warm pungent taste. They are used 
in cakes, &c., and distilled with spirituous 






uors. 

CAR’BON, the pure or essential part of 
charcoal. Though this substance abounds 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, and is 
alxo contained in animal and even mineral 
bodies, yet 1t is very rarely to be met with 
in a state of absolute purty. It is indeed 
remarkable, and would be almost incredible 
if the results of modern chemistry did not 
render it indisputable, that the most valu- 
able of all the gems, the diamond, is nothing 
but pure crystallized carbon. For mauy | 
ages the dianiond was considcred as in- 
combustible; and Newton was the first 
— who conjectured, from its great re- 
ractive power, that it was capable of com- 
bustion. By the union of carbon with 
oxygen, it produces two gaseous substances, 
the tirst of which was formerly called tixed ' 
air, now called carbonie acid; and the | 
— containing less oxygen, the oxyde | 
of carbon 


CAR’BONATE, in chemistry, a com- | 
aay formed by the combination of car- | 
onie acid with different bases, as carbon- 

ate of copper, carbonate of hme, &c. 
CARBON'TC ACID, in chemistry, a co- 
lourlesa, inodorous, elastic fluid, being a 
compound of carbon and oxygen in ite ga- 
seous atate, called fixed aur, or carbonic acid 
gas. It is one and a half times heavier 
than atmospheric air, and will, therefore, 
neither support animal life nor combustion. 
It is the gas which is generated by fermen- 
tative processes, and which so often proves 
destructive to persons who inhale it in 
mines, wells, or very confined apartments. 
All kinds of spring and well-water contain 
carbonic acid, which they absorb from the 
atmosphere, and to winch they are partly 
indebted for their agreeable favour; but 
the water which contains carbonic acid is 
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A CANDLE OB LAMP SMOKES, IN CONSEQUENCE OF ITS NOT PRODUCING HEAT ENOUGH TO EFFECT THE TOTAL COMBUSTION OF THE “ CARBON 
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TER ninronicat TRACKS OF TAR USE OF CARDS ARE FOUND EARLIEST IN ITALY. 
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bonous acid, is carbon not fully saturated 


with oxygen. 

CAR‘'KUNCLE, in surgery, an inflam- 
matory tumour, or painfu) gangrenous boil, 
which bemg seated deeply, in parts pro- 
vided with cellular membrane, goes not 
soon discover its whole dimensions, nor the 
ill-digested matter it contains-——It is also 
the name of a very beautiful gem, of a deep 
red or scarlet colour, known to the ancients 
as the anthrax. When held up inst 
the sun, it loses its deep tinge, and be- 
comes exactly of the colour of burning 
charcoal, whence the propriety of the name 
they gave it. It has, however, been sup- 

by some modern mineralogists that 
the carbuncle of the ancients was garnet. 
—~——CARBUNCLE, in heraldry, a charge or 
bearing, consisting of eight radii, four of 
which make a common cross, and the other 
four a saltier. 

CARBUNCULATION, the blasting of 
the young buds of trees or plants, by ex- 
cessive heat or cold. 

CAR’BURET, in chemistry, a substance 
formed by the combination of carbon with 
metals, earth, or alkali. 

CAR’BURETTED HYDROGEN GAS, 
a substance formed of hydrogen and car- 
bon, which on — duly excited, fires 
oxygen, aud radiates light and heat, as in 
gas lights, and all other lights. The gas 
which is known by the name of the jire- 
damp among miners ia pure carburetted 


— 
CAR CANET, in archæology, a chain for 
the neck. 

CAR’CABS, the body of a dead animal, 
especially a brute; that of the human spe- 
cies being called a corpse. ——Cancaas, in 
building, the shell or timber work of a 
house before it 18 lathed and plastered or 
the floors laid.——In gunnery, an iron case 
or hollow vessel, of an oval figure, filled 
with combustible and other substances, to 
be thrown from a mortar into a town, to 
set fire to buildings. It has two or three 
apertares from which the fire blazes, and 
the light sometimes serves as a direction 
in throwing shells. It is furnished with 
pistol barrels, loaded with powder to the 
muzzle, which explode as the composition 
burna down to them. 

CARCHY’RES, in the ancient Circensian 
games, were inclosures in the circus, where- 
in the horses were restrained till the signal 
was given for starting, when, by an inge- 
nious contrivance they all at once flew 


open. e 2 

CARCINOMA, in medicine, a cancer; 
also, a turgescence of the veins of the eye. 

CARDAMINE, in botany, a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system, claas 1 Te- 
— oan 2 oe ; 

, & perennial plant growi 

in the East Indies. The s are of * 
aromatic and pungent flavour, and are used 
as a stirnulant. 

CAR'DIALGY, sometimes called the 


cardiac passion, is the heart.burn, a vio- 
lent sensation of heat and acrimony in the 





loan 








heart, but rising into the esophagus. 

CAR'DINAL, which in a general sense 
signifies principal or pre-eminent, is formed 
of the Latin word cardo, a hinge, agreeably 
with the common expression, in which it 
is said of an important matter that every 
thing turns upon it : thus Justice, Prudence, 
Temperance, and Fortitude are called the 
four cardinal virtues.——The cardinal signa, 
in astronomy, are Aries, Libra, Cancer, and 
Capricorn.——~-The cardinal points of the 
compass, north, south, east, and west.—— 
Cardinal numbers, in grammar, are the num- 
bers, one, two, three, &c., which are ivde- 
clinable, in opposition to the ordinal num- 

first, second, third, &c. 

CAR’DINAL, in the Roman hierarchy, 
an ecclesiastical prince and subordinate 
— who has a voice in the conclave 
at the election of a pope, and who may be 
advanced to that dignity himself. e 
dress of a cardinal is a red soutanne, a 
rocket, a short purple mantle, and a red 
hat; and his title of address, “His emi- 
nence.” 

CAB’DINAL-FLOWER, a plant of the 
genus Lobelia, of many species. They are 
fibrous-rooted perennials, from two to fiveor 
six feet high, with erect stalks, ornamented 
with spear-shaped leaves, and spikes of 
beautiful monopetalous flowers of scarlet, 
blue, and violet colours. 

CARD'ING-MACHINE, an instrument 
of modern invention for combing, breaking, 
and cleansing wool and cotton. It consists 
of cylinders, thick act with teeth, and put 
in motion by the force of water, steam, &c. 

CARDIOID, in mathematics, an alge- 
braic curve, so called from its resemblance 
to a heart. 

CAR'DITE, a fossil or petrified shell, of 
the genus cardium. 

CARDS, pieces of pasteboard, of an oblong 
shape, painted or, rather, printed, of various 
figures, made into packs of 62 in number, 
aud used by way of amusement in different 
games. They are divided into four kinda, 
viz. diamonds, hearts, clubs, and spades, 
and thirteen of each kind, so that an infi- 
nite variety of combinations may be formed 
with them, and games of chance thereby 
rendered — teresting, 

CAREEN'ING, in sea language, the 
bringing a ship to lie down on one side, in 
order to trim and caulk the other. 

CAR’GO, the goods, merchandize, and 
effects which are laden on board a ship, 
exclusive of the crew, nee , ammunition, 
provisions, guns, &c. The lading within 
the hold is called the inboard cargo, in 
diatinction from horaes, cattle, &., carried 


on deck. 

CAR'GOOSE, a fowl belonging to the 
genus Colymbus, called the Crested Diver. 

CAR’ILBOO, in zoology, a quadruped of 
the stag kind. 

CARICA, in botany, the Papau, a tree 
beanng a fleshy fruit of the size of a small 


melon. 
CARTCOUS, in medicine, an epithet 
given to tumours resembling a fig. 
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4s “CARBONIC ACID” Is ALWATS PROPUCED BY THE RESPIRATION OF ANIMALS, CROWDED ASSEMBLIES 
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THR ART OF PRINTING CARDS WAS DISCOVERED BY THR GRAMANS IN 1350. 
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IS EVIDENTLY NOTHING BUT FHE SATURNALIA OF THE CHRISTIAN ROMANS, WHO COULD NOT FORGET THEIR PAGAN FESTIVALS. 
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CARILLONB, a species of chimes fre- 
quent in the Low Countries, particularly 
at Ghent and Antwerp, and played on 8 
number of bells in a belfry, forming a com- 

lete series or scale of tones or semitones, 
ike those of the harpsichord and organ. 

CAR INATED, m botany, shaped like 
the keel of a ship; applied to a calyx, leaf, 
or nectary. 

CAR LENE, a piece of timber in a ship, 
ranging fore and aft, from one deck beam 
to auother, directly over the keel, and serv- 
ing as a foundation for the body of the ship. 
——Carline Knees are timbers lying across 
from the sides to the hatchway, and serving 
to sustain the deck, 

CAR’LOCK, a kind of isinglass obtained 
from Russia, made of the sturgeon’s blad- 
der, and used in clanfying wine. 

CAR'MELITES, an order of mendicant 
friars, very numerous in Italy and Spam. 
They wear a scapulary, or small woollen 
habit, of a brown colour, thrown over the 
shoulders. 

CAR'MEN, a Latin term, used, in agene- 
ral sense, to signify a verac; but in a more 

cular sense, to mgnify a spell, charm, 
orm of expiation, execration, &c., couched 
in few words, placed m a mystic order, on 
which its eflicacy was supposed to depend, 

CARMIN’ATIVES, medicines which ex- 
pel wind, promote perspiration, and are 
anti-apasmoidic. 

CARMINE, a pigment or powder of a 
deep red or erimsou colour, procured from 
cochineal, and used for pamting in minia- 


ture. 

CARNA‘TION, a beautiful sort of clove 
pink, having its bright colours equally 
marked all over the flowers.——In paintmg, 
flesh colour. 

CARNE'LIAN, a precious stone, either 
red, tlesh-colour, or white. The finest car- 
nelans are those of the East Indies. there 
are some beautiful ones in the rivers of 
Silesia and Bohenna; and some of aquahty 
not to be despised im Britain. The use to 
which they are most generally apphed is 
that of acala. 

CARNIVAL, the feast or season of re- 
joicing previous to Lent, celebrated with 
eit apirit throughout Italy, when feasts, 

alls, operas, concerts, masqucrades, &c., 
abound. The churches are filled with cho- 
risters, and the streets with masks. This 
festival flourishes more particularly at Ve- 
nice, where it begins on the second holiday 
in Chijstimas, and where it boasts to have 
had at one time seven sovereign princes 
and thirty thousand foreigners among its 
votarics. 

CARNIV’OROUS, an epithet applied to 
animals that feed on flesh. 

CAR’OH-TREE, the (Cerotonta Siliqua, 
a native of Spain, Italy, and the Levant. It 
is an evergreen, growing in the hedges, and 
produces long, flat, bruwn-coloured pods, 
filled with a mealy succulent pulp, of a 
awectish taste. ‘Though not accounted 
very wholesome, these pods are often eaten 
by the poorer classes in times of scarcity. 

CAROLITIC COLUMNS, in architec- 
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THR CAENIVAL AT ROME CONTINUES EIGHT DAYS, WHICH ARE DEVOTED TO SPORTS. 
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ture, columns with foliated shafts, deco- 
rated with leaves,and branches winding 
spirally around them, or forming crowns 
and festoons. 

CARO’LUS, a gold coin struck in the 
reign of Charles |. at that time valued at 
twenty shillings, but afterwards current at 
twenty-three. 

CAROTID ARTERIES, in anatomy, 
two arteries in the neck, which convey the 
blood from the aorta to the brain. 

CARP, in ichthyology, a species of Cy- 
prinus, an excellent fith for ponds. These 
fishes breed rapidly, grow to a large size, 
and live to a great age. 

CAR’PASUS, in botany, a highly poison- 
ous herb, resembling. myrrh, 

CARPATH’ICUM, 1n medicine, a name 
for the fine essential oil distilled trom the 
fresh cones of firs, &c. 

CAR‘PENTRY, the art of cutting, 
framing, and joining timber, in the con- 
struction of buildings: it is subservient to 
architecture, and is divided into Aouse-car- 
pentry and sh',-carpentry. 

CAR’PENTER’S RULE, a tool generally 
uscd in taking dimensions, and casting up 
the contents of timber and the artiticer’s 


work. 

_CARPE’SIUM, a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system, class 19 Syngenesia, or- 
der 2 Polygamia superfiua; one of the spe- 
cies of which is the well-known chry- 
santhemum. 

CAR’PET, a sort of stuff wrought either 
with the needle or the loom, and used as! 
a covering for the floor. Persian and 
Turkish carpets are the most custly; but 
a variety of other kinds are used, many of 
which are both clegant and durable. | 

CAR'POLITE, petrified fruits, the most ! 
remathable of which are nuts converted 
into silex. 

CAR’PUS, in anatomy, the wrist. 

CAR’RACK, a large armed vessel em- 
ployed by the Portuguese in the East In- 
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PASSER THROUGH SEVENTEEN PROCESSES, OR SETS OF BANDS, TO PROTTCE THRE WARP. 





dua and Brazilian trade. | 
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CARRA‘GO, in the military art of the 
ancients, a barricade, made by carts and 


wagons, which the Gauls an 


the progress of an enemy. 

CARRA’RA, a hard white kind of marble, 
somewhat resembling the Parian; so called 
from the town of Carrara, where it was 
found. 

CAR’RICK-BITTS, in a ship, the bitts 
which support the windlass.——C argick- 
BEND, a particular kind of knot. 

CARRONA'DE, a short piece of ord- 
nance, having a large cahber, and a chan- 
ber for the powder, like a mortar. 

CARRU'CA, in antiquity, a splendid 
kind of chariot, or car on four wheels, 
which were made of brass, ivory, silver, 
and sometimes of gold. 

CARTE-BLANCHE, a blank paper, sign- 
ed at the bottom with a person's name, and 
given to another person with permission 
to fill it up as he pleases; applied gene- 
rally in the sense of unlimited terms being 
granted. 
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CARTE, in fencing, a thrust with a 
sword at the inside of the upper part of 
the body. 

CARTEL, an agreement between two 

states for the exchange of their prisoners 
ot war.——A cartel-ship, a ship commis- 
sioned in time of wai to exchange the pri- 
soners of any two hostile powcrs, alsa to 
carry any particular request from one power 
to another. The officer who commands her 
18 ordered to carry no cargo, amunition, 
or unplements of war, except a gun for the 
purpose of tring eignals. 
1” CARTE'SIANS, those who adhere to the 
opinions of Des Cartes This philosopher 
has lad down two principles, the one me- 
taphysical, the other physical The meta- 
physical propoution is this, “1 think, 
therefore I um ” the physical one, “ No- 
thing exists but substance” Substance 
he makes of two kinds, the one a substance 
that thinks, the other a substance extend 
ed, whence actual thought and actual ex- 
tension are the essence of snbstance 

CARTHAGIN‘IAN, a nate of ancient 
Carthage, or something pertaming to that 
cele brated city, which was situated on the 
no thern coast of Afnea, about twelve miles 
fromthe modern Tunis It was founded by 
the Phoenicians, and destroyed by the Ro 


CAR'THAMUS, mm hotany, Wild or Das 
tard Saffron, a genus ot plants, class 19 
Syngeneata, order } Polygamia aqualis 

CARTHU SIANS, a religious order, 
founded m the year 1080, by one Bruno 
| Thev received their name trom (Chartreuse, 
the place ot ther institution «They are so 
remarkable for their austerity, that they 
never leave their cells cxcept to go to 
church, nor speak to any person without 


CARTILAGE, or in common language 
gritle, a part of the animal body, harder 
and dmer than a hyamcnt, and softer than 
abone its use is to render the articulation 
of the bones more casy Of the cartilages 
that unite the bones together, some join 
them so firmly, as to allow no sensible mo- 
tion, and others, in such a manner, as to 
allow of different motions, as in those by 
which the bodics of the vertchre are con 
nected The frst grow easly hard, the 
other appear, in some measure, viscid, and 
retain their flexibility 

CARTILA GINOC 5 FISIIES, those hav 
ng cartilaginous instead of bony skelc 


the ray and shark, others ovsparouy, as the 
sturgeon They are now subdivided into 
Branchosteyi and Chondi opterygu — Ca 
trlaginoxs leaf, in botany a leat surrounded 
with a margin, thicker then the rest, but 
composed of the same substance 
CARTOON’, 4 design drawn upon large 
sheets of paper for the purpose of bemg 
traced upon any other substance, where 
the subject 1s to be fimshed The most 
celebrated cartoons in existence are those 
of Raphael, seven of which are at Hampton- 
Court, and were originally designed for 


tapestry. 












THE YOUNGER SCIPIO DESTROLED CARTHAGE; AUGUSTUS REPEOPLED If. 
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CARTOUCH, a case of wood holding 
about four hundred musket balls, besides 
iron balls, from ax to ten, to be fired out of 
ahowitzer Also, a portable box for charges. 
——In architecture, cartouckes are blocks 
or modillions used mn the cornices of wains- 
coted apartments: also ornaments repre- 
senting a scroll of paper. 

CARTRIDGE, a case of paper or parch- 
ment filled with gunpowder, and used in 
the charging of guns. The cartridges for 
amal] arms, prepared for battle, contain the 
powder and hall those tor cannon and 
mortars are made of pasteboard or tin. 
Cartridges without balls are called blank- 
cartridgea The cartridge bor 1a a case 
of wood covered with Jeather, with cells for 
cartridges, and worn upon a belt thrown 
over the left shoulder 

CAR’TULARY, or CHAR’TULARY, a 
register book, or record, as of a monastery 

CAR'UCATE, in old deeds, as much land 
as one team can plough m a year. 

CAR’UNCLE, in surgery, a amall fleshy 
excrescence, either natural or morbid. 

CARVING, the art of cutting wood into 
various forms and figures 

CARYAT IDES, in architecture, columns 
or | ere shaped hke the bodies of women, 
and in the dress of the Caryan people. 
They were erected as trophies, and intend- 
ed to represent the Caman women who 
were takcn captives by the Athemans 
Other temale hgures were afterwards used 
in the same manner, but they were called 
by the same name. 

CARS OPIS ULEA, the 22nd Linnean 
natural order of plants, containing the pink, 
carnation, &c 

€ ARYOPHYL’LEOUS, m botany, an 
epithet given to such flowers as have hve 
petals with long claws, in a tubular calyx 

CASAR C4, in ornitholuyy, a fow) of the 
genus anas, called aleo Ruddygoose, met 
with in Russia and Siberta 

CASCA DDE, a small waterfall, ether na- 
tural or artitmal The word is applied to 
such as are icss than a cataract 

CASCAL’HO, a depomt of gravel, sand, 
and pc bbles, in which the diamond 1s found, 

CASCARIL’LA, 1n medivine, the word 
origmally used to signify Perunan bark, 
but which 18 now applied to the bark of the 
croton casearilia, a very excellent tonic. 

CASF, the particular state, condition, 
or circumstances that befal a person, or in 
winch he is placed Also, any outaide co- 
vermng which serves to enclose a thigg en- 
rely, as packing caaca, or knife-cases. Jn 
carpontry, the case of a door is the wooden 
frame in whichitia hung. In printing, itis 
atrame of wood, with numerous ainall par- 
titions forthe letters ——Caag, in grammar, 
nnphes the different inflections or termiva- 
tions of nouns, serving to express the dif. 
ferent relations they bear to each other 
and the things they represent ——Action 
on the case, wn Jaw, in an action in which 
the whole cause of complaint is set out m 
the writ 

CA SE TARDENING, a method of pre. 
pring iron, so as to rend¢r its outer sur. 





















































Many of these are siviparous, as 


THE CELEBRATED CARTOON OF THE SCHOOL OF ATHENS, CARRIED TO PARIS BY THE FRENCH, 18 PRESERVED IV THE AMBROSIA GALLERY AT MILAN. 











THE GPLEWDID CARTOONS OF RAPHAITT HAVE OFTEN BEFN RNGRAVFN, | 













THE TRIBUNAL OF CASSATION RECEIVED FROM NAPOLEON, IN 1804, THE NAME OF “COURT OF CASSATION,” WHICH IT STILL RETAINS. 
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face hard, and capable of resisting any 


edged tool. 
,A’SE1C-ACID, the acid of cheese, or a 
substance so called, extracted from cheese. 
CA‘SEMATE, in fortification, a vault of 
mason’s work in the #lank of a bastion, 
next to the curtain, serving as a battery 
to defend the opposite bastion, and the 


moat. 

CA’SEMENT, a window that opens on 
hinges. Also, a hollow moulding. 

CASE-SHOT, musket balls, stones, old 
iron, &c., put mto cases and discharged 
from cannon. 

CASH, money in hand, or ready money, 
distinguished from bills. 

CASW’EW-NUT, the <dAnacardium, a 
West Indian tree, bearing a kidney-shaped 
nut. The frut is as large as an orange, 
and fwlof an acid juice. To the apex of 
this fruit grows this nut, the shell of which 
is hard, and the kernel sweet. 

CASHIER’, a person who is entrusted 
with the cash of sume public company. In 
a banking establishment the cashier su- 
perintends the buoks, payments, and re- 
ceipts of ‘he bank: he also signs or coun- 
tersigns tne notes, and superintends all 
the transactions, under the order of the di- 
rectors. 

CASK’ET, the diminutive of cask, a small 
chest or box, for jewels, &c.——In seaman’s 
language, it aignifies a small rope, used to 
fasten the sail to the yard in furling. 

CASQUE, a piece of defensive armour, 
to cover and protect the head and neck in 


attle. 

CASS’AD.A, or CASS’AVA, in botany, a 
plant of the genus yatropha, of different 
species. The roots of the maniho/, or bit- 
ter caussada, and of the zanippa, are either 
made into a kind of bread, or roasted and 
eaten hike potatoes by the natives of Africa 
and the Weet Indies, They yield also a 
great qdantity of nutmtive starch, which 
we know as the article called tapioca. 

CASSA'TION, Count or, one of the most 
Important institutions of modern France, 
which gives to the whole jurisdiction of that 
country coherency and uniformity, without 
endangering the — independence of 
the courts. It was established by the first 
national assembly, and has been preserved, 
in every casential respect, under all the 
changes of the revolution and restoration. 
It properly siguities the annulling of any 
act or decibion, if the forme presembed by 
law haye been neglected or justice has been 
perverted. 

CAS‘SIA, (pron. cashia), in botany, a 
genus of the decandria monogynia class of 
plants. It 1s divided into three species; 
the cassia fistula, the casera lignea, and the 
casea caryophyllata. The first 13 the cassia 
of the shops, the soft fresh pulp of which is 
an excellent nuld cathartic: 1t 38 given, 
with succeaa, in agree fevers, and 
m disorders of the breast, kidneys, and 
bladder. The casma lignes, or casmia bark, 
much resembles the cinnamon: it isa sto- 
machie and cordial, but possesses these vir- 
tues m a less degree than ciunamon; it is 
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also used in the venice-treacle, mithridate, 
&c. The cassia caryophyliata, or clove 
bark, is a stomachic, carminative, and alexi- 
pharmic. 

CAS'SIDA, agenus of insects, of the order 
of the co eoptera. 

CAS’SIOBURY, in botany, a plant of the 
genus cassine, of which the most remarkable 
species is the Yapon of Suuth America, 
whose berries are of a beautiful red colour. 

CASSIOPE'IA, a constellation in the 
northern hemisphere, gyuated opposite the 
Great Bear, on the oth@r side the pole. In 
the year 1572, a remarhable new star ap- 
peared in this constellation, surpassin 
Syrius or Lyra in brightness. It appeared 
larger than Jupiter, but after a few months 
it dechmed ; and in a year and a half entirely 
disappeared. © 

CASSITE’RIA, a genus of crystals which 
appear to have au admixture of sume par- 
ticles of tin. 

CAS‘SOCK, the vestment worn by clergy- 
men under their gowns. 

CAS'SOWARY, in ornithology, a large 
bird of the genus Struthw, nearly the size 
of an astrich, but with legs thicker and 
stronger. The wings are #0 small as not 
to appear, being hid under the feathers, 
and on the head 1s a kind of horny helmet. 
It runs with most surprising swiftness. 

CAST, among artists, any statue or part 
of a statue, of bronze, or of plaster-of-Pans, 
A cast is that which owes its figure to the 
mould into which the matter of 1t has been 
poured or cast while in a fluid state; aud 
thus differs from a model, which is made 
by repeated efforts with a ductile substance, 
as any adhesive carth; and from a prece of 
sculpture, Which 18 the work of the chixsel. 

CASTANET’S, instruments formed of 
spall concave shells of ivory or hard wood, 
fastened to the thumb and beat with the 
middle finger. The Spamarda and Moors 
use them as an accompaniment to ther 
saraband dances and guitars. 

CASTA'NEA, in botany, the fruit of the 
chesnut-tree, 

CASTE, the general name for the tribes 
of various employment, nto which the 
Hindoos are divided in successive gene- 
rations, and generations of faimhes. The 
first cante 1s rehgious; the second warlike; 
the third commercial; and the fourth la- 
bourers. Persons of the religious caste are 
universally denominated bramins ; the eol- 
diers or princes are styled cuttery or rajahe; 
the traders, choutres or shuddery ; the lowest 
order, parras. 

CAS’TELLAIN, in feudal times, the 
owner, lord, or governor of a castle or for- 
titied place. 

CAS'TELLANY, the lordship belonging 
toa castle; or the extent of its land and 
jurisdiction. 

CASTING, with founders, the running of 
metal into a mould: among sculptors, it is 
the taking casts or impressions of figures, 
&c.  Plaster-of-Paris is the most usual 
materia] employed for this purpose.——In 
natural history, the word casting is used for 
that process by which some animals throw 
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SOME OF OUR AXCIENT CASTLES WERE CONSTRUCTED BY THE ROMANS, SOME BY THE ANGIO SAXONS, BUT MOST OF THEM BY THE NORMANS 
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off their skins, horns, &c when the old fall 
off to make room tor the new. 

CAS ILE, a tortreas or place rendered 
detenceablc, ether by nature or art ——-En 
hah castles, walled with stone, and de- 
signed for residence as well as detence, are 
for the most part of no higher date than 
the Conquest Those previously erected 
had been suffered to fall mto ruin, and 
many writers have assigned this circum- 
stance as a reason for the facility with 
which Wilham the Norman made himeelf 
master of the country It was the policy 
of this able general to build a considerable 
number, and in process of tine the mar- 
thal tenants of the crown erected them for 
themselves, so that toward the end of 
“tephen’s reign, we are told that there 
existed upwards of eleven hundred At 
this period castles were an evil of the 
grentest magnitude to both the sovereign 
and the subject, considerable atrugs es 
appear to have taken place with regard to 
i 4 ir continuance, several were demolish- 
ed, and their gcneral dechne commenced 
4 complete castle consisted of a ditch or 
moat an outwork, called a barbican, which 
guarded the gate and drawbndge, an art 
neigh mount, an outer and mner ballium 
or melosure, and the keep, or lofty tower, 
m which the owner or governor resided, 
and under which were the dungeons — 
Castle guard, a feudal tenure, or knight 
service, which obhged the tenant to per 
form service within the realm, without 
hmiutation otf time ——(astle ward, an 1m- 
position laid upon subjects dwelling within 
a certain distance of a castle, for the pur 
pose of maintamung watch and ward in the 
castle 

CASTOR, in zoology, the Bearer Also, 
a reddish brown substance, of a strong pe 
netrating smell, taken from bags m the 
groin ot the beaver 1t 18 a powerful anti- 
spasmodic 

CAS IORIN, or CASTORINE, in che 
mistry, an aninal principle discovered in 
castor when boiled m alcohol 

C ASIOR OIL, in medicine, the oil of the 
Reeinus, or Palma (CAriatt,a West Indian 
plant, and which 1a obtamned from the nuts 
or seeds bv expression or decoction = It 1s 
a mild and safe cathartic 

CASTRA FION, in botany, the cutting 
off of the anthers, or the tops of the sta 
ine of tlowera, before the ripening of the 

en 

CAS DISTRY, the science of resolving 
casts of doubtful propriety, or of deter 
miming the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
any act, by rules and principles drawn from 
the Senptures, from the laws of society, or 
from reason 

CA SUS FED’ERIS, the case stipulated 
by treaty, or which comes within the turms 
of compact 

CA‘SUS OMIS SUS, 1n law, where any 
particular thing 1s omitted, and not pro- 
vided for by the statute 

CAT, a well known domestic animal, of 

the teline Lees but sometimes wild m the 
woods, and large and ferocious ——Caz, a 
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usually employed in the 
coal trade ——Also a sort of strong tackle 
for drawing up the anchor ——It 1s also a 
military term for akind of shed under winch 
soldiers conceal themselves while filing up 
a ditch or noming 4 wall 

CAYTABAPTIST, one who 18 averac to 
the Christian nte or ceremony of baptism 

CATACHRE SIS, m rhetone, a trope 
which borrows the name of one thing to 
express another Thus Milton, im de- 
silt Raphael s descent from the em- 
pyreal heaven, says, 

“ Down thither prone in flight 

He speeds, and thro’ the vast ethereal shy 

Sails between worlds and worlds ” 
So in Scripture we read of the “blood of 
the grape” A catechresis, in fact, is the 
abuse of a trope, or when a word 18 too tur 
wrested from its onginal sigmihcation 

CATACOMB, a grotto or subterranc ous 
place tur the bunal of the dead = It 18 ge- 
nerally applied to a vast number of sub- 
terraneous sepulchres, in the Appian Way, 
near Kome, supposed to be the cells in 
which were deposited the bodies of the 
primitive Christian martyrs But there 
are now many other catacombs, as at 


Pans, &c 

CAT AMOUNT, 1n zoology, the wild cat, 
or cat of the mountain, of North Amenca 

CATACLA S518, m medicine, a breaking 
or distortion in general, but particularly 
that of the eye 

CATACOUSTICS, an — given 
to the doctrine of reflected sounds, callcd 
alan cataphonica 

CATADROU MUS, 1n antiquity, the sta- 
dium, or place where races were run 

CATAGMAT IC, 1n anatomy, an epithet 
for that which has the quality of promuting 
the union of fractured bones 

CATALEP SIS, or CAT ALEPSY, a hand 
of apoplexy, m which the patient is speech. | 
leas, senseless, and fixed in one puature, 
with his eyes open, though without seeing | 
or understanding 

CATAL PA, in botany, a South American 
tree, of the genus dignonia, or trumpet- 
flower, remarkable for its beautiful appear- 
ance when in blossom 

CATAMARAN , a sort of — raft, 
originally used in China as a ishing boat 

CAT APHRACT, 1n the ancient nulitary 
art, a piece of heavy defensive armour, 
formed of cloth or leather, strengthened 
with scales or hnks, and used to defend the 
breast, or whole body, or even the horse as 
well asthe rider. 

(AT’APLASM, a poultice apphed to 
some part of the body, to excite or repel 
heat, or to relax the skin, &¢ «=When mus- 
tard is an ingredient, it 18 called a airnagram 

CATAPUL TA, or CATAPULT, m an- 
tiquity, a military engine used for throwing 
arrows, darts, and stones upon the enemy 
Some of these engines would throw stones 
ofa hundred waght Josephus takes notice 
of the surpriang effects of these engines, 
and says, that the stones thrown out of 
them beat down the battlements, knocked 
off the angles of the towers, and would level 
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THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS ARE EXTEXSIVE SURTERRANFOUS GALLERIES, ORIGIWALLY THE QUARPIEZES FROM WHICH STOXE, &e. WERE pve. 
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ALL MUDES OF IREATING “ CATARACT” CONSIST IN REMOVING THE DISEASED LENS FROM ITS SITUATION OPPOSITE THE TRA*SPARENT CORNEA. 
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A CAIBRPILLAR WILL IN ONB DAY CONSUME THREXN TIMES ITS OWN WHIGUT. 
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a whole file of men, from one end to the 
other. The catapulta differed from the 
balista, masmuch as the latter threw stones 
only, whereas the tormer threw chiefly darts 
and javelina. 

CAT ARACT, a great fall of water over 
a precipice m the chaune!l of a river, 
caused by rocks or other obstacles stopping 
the course of the stream, as that of 
Niagara, the Nile, the Danube, and the 
Rhine ——Cartaracrt, in medieme, an aftec- 
tion of the crystaline humour ot the eye, or 
its capsule, which becomes so opaque as to 
prevent therays of hight trum passing to the 
opticnerve. Inceptent cataract, 1s ouly suf 
fusion of sight when little clouds seem to 
float before the eye (COoM med cataract, 18 
when the apple of the eye 1s either wholly, 
or im part covered, ao that the rays of hight 
cannot pass to the retina. [For further 
imformation on this dreadful affiiction, see 
“ Stevenson on Cataract” and for an effec- 
tual cure, consult the author of that work ] 

CATARRH’, commonly denommnated a 
Cold, 13 an increased secretion of mucus 
from the nose, fauces, and bronchie, with 
fever, cough, lassitude,&e. When a catarrh 
18 epidemic, it 18 called the influenza. 

CATASTASIS, 1n poetry, the third part 
of the ancient drama, being that wherean 
the intngae, or action, is supported and 
carried on, and heightened, tillit be mpe for 
unravelling in the catastrophe. 

CATASTROPHE, in dramatic poetry, 
the fourth and lest part in the ancient 
drama, or that ammediately succeeding the 
catastatis, and which consists in the un- 
folding and winding up of the plot, clearing 
up ditticulties, and closing the play 

CAICH, in muaic, 18 defined to be “a 

1ece for three or four voices, one of which 
eads, and the others follow in the same 
notes.” Hut perhaps it may be more cur- 
rectly described as a fugue im the unisun, 
wherein to humour some conceit m the 
words, or to give them a different meaning, 
the melody 18 broken, and the sense 1s im 
terrupted in one part, and caught and sup 
ported by another. 

CATCH -FLY,a well-known plant, having 
grass-hke leaves, and a long stalk term- 
nated by a cluster of crimson flowers. 

CATECHISM, a forin of instruction in 
religion, conveyed in questions and answers 
The catechism of the Church of Luogland 
originally consisted of no more than a repe- 
tition of the baptismal vow, the creed, and 
the Lagd's prayer, but King James 1 or 
dered the bishops to add to it a short aud 
plain expheation of the sacraments 

CAT’ECHINST, an officer m the primitive 
Christian church, whose business 1t was to 
instruct the catechumens im the first prin- 
ciples of religion, and thereby prepare them 
for the reception of baptism. 

CAT ECHO, or PUNRA Jaronica,a juice 
of a very astringent quality, obtained by 
decoction and evaporation from a apecies 
ot Mimosa 10 India. It coumsts cluefly of 
tannin, 

CATECH U’MENS, aname formerly given 
in the Chriatian church, to such as were 
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prepared to receive the ordinance of bap- 
tism. These were anciently the children of 
beheving parents, or pagans not fully mié 
trated in the principles ot the ( nristian re- 
ligion, and were adnutted to this state by 
the imposition of hands and the sign of the 


cross 

CATEGORY, 1n logic, a series or order 
of all the predicates or attmbutes contained 
under a genus The school philosophers 
distributed all the ohyecta of our thoughts 
and ideas into certap genera or classes, 
which classes the Greeks called categones, 
and the Latins predicaments. Aristotle 
made ten categories, viz, substance, quan- 
tity, quality, relation, action, passion, time, 
place, situation, and habit. 

CATE NA, 1n 8 general sense, denotes a 
chain——In anatomy, a name used by 
some for the muscle, more commonly called 
tibsalia anticus Carena Parnum, in 
matters of hterature, a book contaimng the 
sentiments of the ancient Christian fathers, 
with respect to their doctrines 

CATENA RIA, or CAT’ LNARY, in geo- 
metry, the curve which an extended rope 
torms by its own weight. 

CATERPILLAR, m entomology, the 
larva produced trum the egg, which 18 
transtormed first into the chrysale or 
nymph, and atterwards mto the butterfly 
Caterpillais generally feed on leaves or 
succulent vegetables, and are sometimes 
very destructive they are furmshed with 
several pairs of feet, and have the shape 
and appearance of a worm, variously co- 
loured, and often hairy. It 1s well known, 
that all winged insects pasa through a rep- 
tile state betore they arrive at ptrtection 
this great change trom a worm to a but- 
terfly was formerly esteemed a rcal meta- 
morpbosis of one animal to another, but 
later discoveries have put it beyond all 
doubt, that the embryo butterfly, with all 
the lineaments of its parent, 1s contained 
within the external cases or coverings of 
the caterpillar 

CAT GUT, the name for the strings made 
of the intestines of sheep or lambs, used m 
musical instruments, &e Grent quantities 
are imported from Lyons and Ital 

CATHAR TICS, medicines which cleanse 
the stomach and bowels by acting as pur- 
gatives 

CAT’-HFAD, in marine language, a 
strong beam projceting horizontally over 
a ship’s bows ——( at harpinga, ropes serv- 
ing to brace im the shrouds of the lower 
masts behind their respective yards —— 
Cat’s paw, a hght ar perceived in a calm, 
by a rippling on the surface of the water. 

CAT’'HEADS, two strong beams of tim- 
ber in a vessel, which serve to suspend the 
anchor clear of the bow. 

CATHE DRA, in archeology, a term 
used to denote the pulpit, or the protessor’s 
char. It cripanally sigmihed any chair. 
——Among ecclesiastical writers it denotes 
a bishop’s sec, or throne. Hence, ex cathe- 
drit in a — much used among the cle 
of the Ronush church, in relation to the 
solemn decrees of the pope. 








SCHOOLS FUR THE EDUCATION OF CHRISTIAN THACHERA ARE CALIED CATECHETICAL 
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AT IVFUSION OF ELDER LEAVES POURLD OVER PLANTS WILL PRESERVE THEM FROM THE DESTRUCTIVE RAVAGES OF CATERPILLARS. 
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GEORGE ILI. DECLARED THAT CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION WAS INCQNSISTENT WITH HIS COROVATION OATH, AND FIRMLY OFPOSED IT. 
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CATHE’DRAL, the episcopal church, or 
a church where there 15 a bishop’s seat or 
eee. A cathedral was ongmally difterent 
from what it 18 now, the Chmsatians, till the 
time of Constantine, having no hberty to 
build any temple By their churches they 
only meant their assemblies, and by their 
cathedrals, nothing more than conssto- 


ries, 
CATHERINE-WHEEL, n architecture, 
a large circular ornanunt mn Gothe win 
dows. Also, a nort ¢ hre-works constructed 
in the form of wheel, which 1s made to 
turn round when it 18 let off. 
CATH’ETER, w surgerj, a tubular im 
atrument, usually made of miver, to be 
introduced anto the bladder, in order to 
search for the atone, or discharge the urme 
when suppressed, also a bougie made of 
silver or caoutchouc 
CATH LTUS, in geometry, a line or ra 
dius falling perpendicularly on another line 
or suriace, as the two sides of a mght- 
anyled tnangle ——Cathetus of incidence, in 
catoptrice, a right linc drawu from a point 
of the object, perpendicular to the reflect 
my hne —~Cathetus of reflection, or of the 
eye, a right line drawn fromthe eye, perpen 
dicular to the reflecting hne ——Cathetus 
of obliquation, a right line drawu pes pends 
cular to the speculum, m the point of 
incidence or retlection.——In architecture, 
a cathetus is a perpe ndicular line, supposed 
—— through the middle of a cylindnca) 
y, as a baluster, column, dc 
CATHOLIC, an epithet propery sigm) 
fying universal Originally this appellation 
waa given to the Christian church in gene- 
ral, but now the Ronush church assumes it 
exciusively to ateelf, whence the name of 
Roman Cathvohes has heen apphed, since 
the Reformation, to the followers of the 
Romish doctrme and dismpline. In the 
strict sense of the word, there is no catholic 
church in beang, that uw, no universal 
Christian communion ——( atholu Majesty, 
the title given to the king or queen ot 
Spam ——(Cutholice Prieat, a Qetgyman or 
priest ordained to say mass and administer 
the sacraments, &c , according to the rites 
of the Romish church ——(atholic Emanes 
pation, is the abolition of those email and 
ecclesiastical restraints to which the Ca 
tholics of Great Bntain and Lreland were 
formerly subjected The hrst step towards 
this took place in 1793, when an act of par 
hament was passed, which conferred the 
elective franchise on the Catholics, threw 
open to them all employments in the army 
m Ireland, and all offices in the navy In 
1901 the legislative union of Great Britam 
and Ireland took plare, but though full 
emancipation had been promised, it was 
said, as a consequence of this union, it was 
not fulfilled, and many unsuceessful at 
tempta were afterwards made to effcct it 
At length, in 1829 {Apri 10), a relef bill, 
abolishing the civil disabibties of Roman 
Catholics, by —— the oaths of aupre 
macy, &c., was carric 4 the Wellington 
adiministration By this bill, Catholics are 
eligible to all offices of state, excepting the 
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THE CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL WAS CARRIED IN THE COMMONS: MazOEITY 178. 
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lord-chancellorships of England and Ire- 
land, the lord-heutenancy of Ireland, the 
office of regent or guardian of the united 
kingdom, and that of high commisnoner to 
the church of Scotland. 
CATHOL ICON, a remedy for all dis- 
cases, a soft purgative electuary, so called, 
as being supposed an umversal and effica- 
cious pur ¢ of all humours. 
CATKIN, 1m botany, a speries of calyx, 
or rather of intlorescence, consisting of a 
long stem thickly cove red with scales, under 
which are the fowers and the essential 
arts of the fruit, so called from its revem- 
lance to a cat’s tal. Catkms are to he 
tound on the hazel, willow, birch, oak, 


people. &e. 

SATO'CHE, or CATO’'CHUS, in medi- 
cine, a tetanus or spasmodic affection, by 
which the patient is rendered, in an m 
stant, as immoveable as a statue, without 
either sense or motion, and continues in 
the same posture he was in at the moment 
he was seized. The proximate cause of this 
disease 1s the :mmobility of the common 
sensory, from the time of the hrat attack, 
and therefore 18 an absolute rest ot the 
blood in the bran, of the glands of the 
braun, and of all sts erussones. It seldom 
changes to any other diseast, and some- 
times it has been succeeded by an epilcpev, 
convulsions, madness, or an atrophy, which 
have ended in death. 

CATO'DON, an achthyology, a genus of 
cetaceous fisher, the characters of wlach 
are these they have no teeth im the upper 
jaw, hor any fn on the back 

CATOP SIS, in medicine, an acute and 
quick — particularly that acute 
ness of the faculties which accompanica the 
latter stages of & consumption 

CATOP TRICS, that part of optics which 
explains the properties of reflected hght, 
aud particularly that which 1s reflected 
from murrors 

CAT SILVER, a fos, a spemes of mica 
Ite of three sorts, the yellow or golden, 
white or silvery, and the black. 

CATOP TROMANCY, a species of divi- 
Nation among the ancients, which was per- 
formed for the sich, bv letting down a nur- 
ror, fastened by a thread, into a fountam 
before the temple of Cores, to look at his 
face in it If ot appeared distorted and 
bern twas a sgnot death, of fresh and 

nealthy, it denoted a speedy recovery. 

CATS EYE, in mineralogy, a stone, or 
sub specu s of quarty, sory hard and trans 
parent, of a plinteninx gray, with a tinge of 
green, yellow, or white 

CAT'S TAIL GRASS, a kind of reed, of 
the genus typha, bearmg a spike, hike the 
tail of a cat 

CATTLE, horned beasts, that feed in 
pasture, or gencrally all four footed beasts 
that serve for domestic purposes 

CAU DEA, in botany, the stemof a tree. 

CAUK, a naw given by miners to cer- 
tam sprcimens of the compact sulphate at 
barytes The same word is some timer 

ven to maeacs composed of concentric 
ellar concretions, 
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TEE CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION BIEL WAS REJECTED BY THE LORDS IN 1825, WHFN THE DUKE OF YORE SOLEMNLY OPPOSED If. 
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THOSE CAVERNS WHICH ARE FOUND IN LIMESTOVE AND GIPSUM ARE UTXQUBSTIONABLY THE RESUITS OF THE DISSOLVING POWEB OF WATER. 
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CAU’DA, m astronomy, the Latin name 
for tail, which 18 prefixed to the names ot 
several constellations, to denote certam 
stars in their tails, as Cauda Caprtcorat, 
Cauda Leonta, &c 

CAUL, in anatomy, a membrane m the 
ahdomen, covering the greatest part of the 
lower intestines, and usually turnished with 
a large quantity of fut. It 1s more pro 

erly termed the omentum, or from its net 
ike structure, 2ef1culum ———The word caul 
1s also used for a membrane which encoin- 

asses the head of many new-born chil 

ren, to which vulgar superstition ab 
surdly annexes the charm of preservation 
from drowning. 

CAULENCENT, in botany, having a 
stew different from that which produces 
the Hower Janneus apphes this term to 
the root also, as in the turnip 

CAULIFRROUS, an epithet mven to 
such pote as have a perfect caulis or stem 

CAUL/T FLOWERS, a much esteemed 
species of brasarcu, or enhbage 

CAULMINE, m botany, growing 1mme- 
diately on the stem, without the interven 
tion of branches, as a cauéme leat, bulb, 
peduncle, &c 

CAU‘LIS, m botany, the stalk of her- 
bareous plants = this in trees 38 called cau- 
dez, or the trunk, and in grasste culmus, 
or the stem 

CAUS ALTY, among miners, the hght 
eaithy parts of ore, carned off by washing 

CAUSALITY, or CAUSA TION, among 
metaphysioans, the action or power of a 
cause m producing its ¢ flect. 

CAUSE, that from whence anvthing 
proceeds, or by virtuc of which anything 18 
done it stands opposid to effect We get 
the ideas of cause and effect from our ob 
strvation of the vicussitude of thhaigs, while 
we perceive some qualities or substances 
begin to exist, and that they receive their 
eviatence from the duc application and oy 
ration of other beings That which pio 
duces is the cause, that which is produccd, 
the effect ——Causes are distinguished, by 
the schools, into eftiment, material, final, 
and formal  &fictent Causes are the agents 
employed in the production of anything 
Maternal Causes, the subjects whereon the 
azents work , or the matenals whereot the 
thing 18 produced. Final Canaes are the 
motives inducing an agent to act or the 
design and purpose for wluch the thing 
was done. Causes are again distinguished 
into physical and moral, universal, or par- 
ticular, principal, or mstrumental total, or 
partial, univocal, equivocal, &c — CCuuse, 
among civilians, 18 the same with actron, 
denoting any legal procces which a party 
inatitutes to obtam his demand, or by 
which he seeks his suppored right 

CAUSEWAY, or CAU SLY, a way raised 
above the natural Jevel of the ground, by 
stones, etaken, earth, or fascines, serving 
esther as a road in wet marshy places, or 
to prevent a river from overflowing the 
lower grounds It 18 also very generally 


used for a raised way or path in any ordi- 
nary road. 
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CAUSTIC, m medicme, any substance 
of so hot a nature, that, being apphed, cor- 
rodcs and burns the texture of. the parts. 
Caustics differ from cautenes in perform- 
sng their effects slower, and with Jess force 
and pain Lunar Caustic, a preparation 
of crystals of silver, obtained by solution in 
nitme acid, and afterwards tused in @ crum- 
ble It 18 a nitrate of silver —~—Caustic 
Curve, in geometry, a curve formed by a 
coincidence of the rays of lght, reflected 
from some other curve 

CAUSTI ‘CITY, the quality of acting 
like tire on animal matter, or of combimng 
with the principles of organized substances, 
and destroyimg their texture—a quabty be- 
longing to concentrated acids, pure alka- 
hes, and some metallic salts. 

CAU'TERY, m surgery, asmedicme for 
burning, cating, or corroding any solid part 
of the body = The act of burming or at aring 
some morbid part is termed cautertzation 

CAUTrLO NE ADMITIEN’DA, in law, a 
writ Which hes against a bishop that holda 
an excommunicated person m prison for 
contempt, after he has offered sufficient 
caution or security to obey the orders of 
the church On receipt of this writ, the 
sheriff warns the bishop to take caution 

CAV ALC A’DE, a pompous procession of 
horse men, equipages, &c , by wav of parnde 
to giace a triumph, public entry, or the jike. 

CAVALIER’, a gallant armed horseman 
It was also an — given to the 

arty of Charles 1 to distinguish them 

rom the parhamentanana, who were called 

Round heads ——In fortification, a work 
raised within the body of a place, above the 
other works 

CAV ALRY, a body of soldicrs on horse 
back, a general term for hght horse, dra 
goons, lancers, and all other troops who 
are armed and mounted Their chief use 
is to make trequcut excursions to the dis- 
turbancc of the enemy, and intercept his 
convoys, m battle, to support and cover 
the intantry, and to break through and dis 
order the enemy The use of cavalry 18 
prehably nearly ar ancient ae war itself 
At the present day the cavalry is divided 
mto light and heary horse, which are em 
ployed for different purposes The heavy 
cavalry, with defensive ai mour (Culrassic rs), 
us generally employed where force 1s requi- 
site, the hghter troops are used m small 
detachments, where swiftness and contt- 
nued effort are required, 

CA'VA VENA, 1n anatomy, the largest 
vein m the body, descending from the heart 

CA’VEAT, an entry im the spmtual 
courts, by which the probate of a will, let- 
ters of admumstration, lceence of marnage, 
&c, may be prevented from being issued 
without the hnowledge, and, it the reason 
be just, the consent of the party entering 
the caveat. 

CAV’ERN, a natural cavity, or deep hol- 
low place im the carth, arising either from 
arches accidentally made, or trom streams 
of water tflowmg under ground. One of the 
grandest natural caverns known 28 Fingal’s 
cave, in Staffa, one of the western islands 
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THE EPFICACY OF CAVALBY ARISES PARTICULARLY FROM THE MORAL IMPRESSION WHICH IT GEVFRALLI PRODUCES ON THE ENEMY. 
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of Scotland. The grotto of Antiparos, in 
the Archipelago, is celebrated tor its mag- 
nificence. In some — nnwense eu- 
luiuna descend to the floor, others present 
the appearance of trees and brooks turned 
to marble. The Peak Cavern, in Derby- 
shire 18 also a celebrated cunosity of this 
kind. It 18 nearly hult a nule in length, 
and, at its lowest part, 600 feet below the 
surface. Many caves arc tormed by the 
lava of volcanoes. In the Cevennes moun- 
tains, in France, are caverns and grpttoes 
of great extent, and v hich abound in objects 
of curiomty. But the largest we read of 3s 
the cavern of Guacharo, in South America, 
which ia said to extend for leagues. 

CAVIARE, (pron. caceer) the spawn or 
hard roes of sturgeon, made into cakes, 
salted and dned in the sun, much used in 
Busaia, and other parta of the continent, 

CAVET TO, im areintecture, a hollow 
member, or round concave moulding, con- 
taming the quadrant of a circle, and used 
as an Ornament mm cornices. 

CAV'EZON, a sort of nose-band, ether 
of iron, leather, or wood, sometimes flat, 
and at other times hollow or twisted, which 
iy put on the nose of a horse, to wring it, 
and thus to forward the suppling and 
breaking of him. 

CAV’IN, in military affairs, a natural 
hollow sufficiently capacious to lodge a 
body of troops, and facilitate ther ap- 
proach to a place. 

CAV OLINITE, a newly-discovered m- 

neral, occurring in the anterior of calcareous 
balls, &c. 
CAY’ENNE PEPPER, a pungent ingre- 
dient in soups and highly seasoned dishes, 
made from the fruit ot different species of 
capsicum, Which when ripe, in gathered, 
dried in the sun, and then pounded. It is 
eaten both with animal and vegetable food, 
and is mixed, in greater or less proportion, 
with almost all kinds of sauces = It 18 used 
also in medicine aa a stimulant, and 1s said 
to have becn found efficacious im many 
gouty and paralytic affections. 

CE'DRAT, in botany, a species of citron- 


tree. 

CEDRIA, or CE'DRIUM, a reasnous 
hquor, issuing from the great cedar tree, or 
cedur of Lebanon. It yields a strong emell, 
is transparent, and of a thick unctuaus 
conmetence. It is possessed of two oppo- 
site qualities, viz to preserve dead bodics, 
hy its drying and ——— supe rtluous 
moisture, without daniaging the solid parts, 
and to putnfy the sott and tender parts of 
hving bodies, without exciuug pain. 

CE’DRUS, the CE’DAR, im botany, 1s 
an evergreen tree, growing toa great size, 
and remarkable for its —— Cedar- 
wood, which 1s of a fragrant smell and fine 
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THE ALLIGATOR OF THE WEST INDIES IS CALLED A “CAYMAN.” 
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CEILING, m architecture, the upper 

or root of a room, beimg a lay or cover- 

ing ot plaster over lathe, nailed on the bot- 

tom of the joists whuch bear the floor of 

the upper room, or un jaiwts put up for 

that purpose where there is no upper room, 
hence called ceiling joists. 

CEL’ARENT, in logic, a mode of syllo- 
gisin, wherein the mayor and conclusion are 
universal negative Brcpostions, and the 
winor an universal affirmative , as “Noman 
that 3s a hypocrite can be saved: Every 
man who with his hips only cries Lord, Lord, 
wah rite; Therelore, no man, who 
with his hpa only cries Lord, Lord, can be 
saved” 

CEL’ERES, m Roman antiquity, a regi- 
ment of body guards belonging to the Ro- 
man kings, established by Romulus, and 
composed of 300 young men chosen out of 
the most iWustrious Roman tannhes, and 
approved by the suffrages of the cure of 
the people, each of which furmshed ten. 

CELES’TIAL, in its first and obvious 
sense, denotes something pertaining to, or 
dwelling m heaven. In mythology, the 
term os apphed to the remdence of the gods, 
aupposed to be in the clouds or stara, and 
hence the space m which the stara are situ- 
ated are commonly called the celestial 
spaces, 

CEL E&TINE, in miooeralogy, native sul- 
phate of strontan, it receives its name 
from its occasionally beng of a deheate blue 
colour, 

CEL’ESTINS, a religious order of Chris- 
tians, reformed from the Hernardina by Pape 
Celestin Vo The Celestins nse two hours 
after nudnight to say matins, they eat no 


flesh at any time, except when sick, and , 


fast often. Their habit 1s a white gown, a 
capuche, and a black acapulary. 

CELEUS MA, in antiquity, 4 naval shout 
serving as a wgnal for the marmers to ply 
their oars, or to cease from rowmg. It was 
also made use of to signity the joyful accia- 


mation of vintagera, and the shouts of the 


conquerors over the vanquished 

CELIWACY, an unmarried or angle state 
of lite, to which, according to the doctrine, 
or at least the discipline of the church of 
Rome, the clergy are obliged to confoim. 

CELL, in ite firet and obvious scnse, a 
small, close apartinent, as in @ prison, and 
i a less restricted sense, it denotes any 
small cavity or hollow place, as the cells 
of the bramm, the cells of a honeycomb, &c. 
——Inanatomy, a little bag or bladder, con- 
taining fluid or other matter, as the adi- 
pose cells, coutaiming fat.——In botany, a 
hullow place in a capsule, in which seeds 
are lodgrd. 

CEL‘LULAR MEMBRANE, a net-work 
of fine threads, the massee of which are 





LUTHER OPENLY DEVOCNCED CreRICAL CFIIRACY, AND IV 1525 HE MARRIED A YUN, NAMED CATHARIVE VON BORA. 


hiled with thin plates of fator fluid, and 
which membrane surrounds every muscle, 
artery, \esn, nerve, and organ of the body. 


m, 16 almost incorruptible by reason of | 
Ite bitterness, which renders it distasteful 
to worms. Hustorans tell us, that some of 
this timber was found in the temple of CELTIC, — to the (Celta, or pri- 
Apolio at Utica, two thousand years old. | mitive inhabitants of Botan, Gaul, Spain. 
The cedars of Lebanon are famous, as Thus we say Celtic customs, Celtie origin, 
having been used by Solomon 1m bwilding | Celfie remains, &c. 
the temple of Jerusalem. CEM ENT, any glutmous or other sub- 


THR AROMATIC OILS IN CEDAR AND ROSEWOOD SECURE ARTICLES MADE OF THEM FROM THE DESTRUCTIVE ATTACKS OF INSECTS. 
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BEYRKAL AMFRICAM INDIAN CHIEFS ARE CALLED “ cagtauers.” | 
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PLASTER OF FARIS, MIXED WITH WATER, OR WITH ROSIN AND WAX, I8 USED AS A CEMENT FOR LNITING PIECES OF MARBLE. 


















WHITER PAINT, MASTIC AND SUFIL LAC ARE USED AS CEMENTS YOR CHINA, 
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stance having the quality of uniting bodies 
in close cohesion, as mortar, gif, &e F 
guratively, a bond of union between per- 


sone 

CUEMENTATION, in chemistry, the act 
of applying cements to substances so as to 
corrode or change them, which 1s done by 
surrounding them with the powder of an 
other body, and exposyng them, m a close 
vessel, to a heat not sufficiert to fuse them 
——('ementation, in the arts, 1s a gencral 
method of forming steel from iron, by means 
of the application of charcoal In a pro 
per furnace layers of bars of malJeable iron 
and lavers of charcoal are placed one upon 
another, the air excluded, the fire us raised 
to o great height, and kept up for eht or 
ten davs It after this the conversion of 
the iron into steel be complete, the fire 18 
extinguished, and the whole is left to cool 
for aix or ciht days longcr iron prepared 
in this manner 1s named blistered steel, 
trom the blistera which appear on its sur- 
face Copprris converted into brass by ce 
mentation with the powder of calanune 
and charcoal 

( FM’LTE RY, a repomtory for the dead 
Among modern improvements, perhaps few 

e more deserving of commendation than 
the custom, recently introduced, of appro 
prating an chmble spot of ground, at a 
convement distance from populous towns, 
for the purpose of human interment Who 
18 there, for matance, that has observed the 
neatness, order, and quetude which cha 
racterise the cemetery at hensall Green 
(a fiw miles to the north west of London), 
and does not rejoice that the mdecent prac 
tice of piling coffin upon coffin in the no: 
some churchyards of a crowded city, 1s 
hkely in a tew years more to he remem 
hered only asa relic of barbariem There 
19, indeed, a suttable solemnity about the 
hallowed precincts of a country church— 
the unaspiring fanc, the aged yew trees, 
and the artieas tnbutes to departed worth 
There undisturbed the ashes of our fathers 
reat,—there no other cemetery 18 needed 
but anid the crowded haunts of man, where 
the population 1s dense, and all around 
teems with the nowe and bustle of com 
mercial enterprize, the acuaitive mind re 
cotls, almost with horror, at the idea of 
auch a spot beng made a reecptacie for the 
mouldering remains of frail niortality — 
Although the 1dea of pubhe cemetenes did 
not origmate with us, it 18 piessine to know 
that the example set in the metropolis 1s 
rapidly extending to other large places, and 
that the feeling which at first cxisted against 
them 1s fast subsiding Reason has in this 
instance triumphed over prejudice and 
though we are not very anxious to see the 
gencrahty of Parisian customs followed, we 
are not the less disposed to adopt any 
which come so powerfully recommended as 
that of their interesting cemetery, Pere La- 
chatee, This city of the dead 18 situated on 
A riang ground in the north west part of 
Parts, and from it you look down on the 
gayest scene in the world! Jt contains a 
great vanety of tombs, and funereal monu- 
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ments of every style, some simple and un- 
afiected, othera elaborate both m work- 
mansiup and in the praise of those for 
whom they were erected, whnle many re- 
cord not even the names of those whose 
bones repose beneath 

CEN‘OYFAPH, 11 antiquity, an empt 
tomb, erected in honour of the deceased, 
and differing from a sepulcbre, 1» which 
the hody was actually depomted 

CEN‘SER, in the religious ntes of the 
ancients, Was u Vase, CoulAIning incense to 
be used in sacrificing to the gods Censcrs 
were hkewise in use among the Jews, as 
we find in the 1 Kings vu 60. ‘Solomon, 
when he prepared furmture for the temple 
of the Lord, among other things made cen- 
sera of pure gold ” 

CEN SOR, an officer in ancient Rome, 
whose busincas it was to reform the man- 
ners and to value the estates of the people 
At frat they were chosen out of the stnate, 
but atter the pleherans had got the consu 
Jate open to them, they soon arnved at the 
censorship ( icero reduces their functions 
tothe numbering of the people, the cor- 
rection and reformation of manners, the es 
trmating the eftects of each citizen, the pro- 
portiomng of taxes, the supermtendence 
ot tribute, the exclusion from the temples, 
and the care of the pubhe places The 
ofhce was eo conmderable, that none as- 
pired to it till they had passed all the rest. 

CEN SURE, a judgment which con- 
demns some book, person, or action, or 
more particularly a reprimand from a supe- 
nor ——Keclesvaatical (ensures are penal- 
thes by winch, tor some striking mal con 
duct, a member of a church 18 deprived of 
the communion of the church, or prohi 
bited trom executing the sacerdotal office 

CEN’SUSR, in Roman antiquity, an au- 
thentie declaration made before the cen- 
sors, by the several subjects of the empire, 
of their respective namcs and places of 
abode Thi» declaration was registered by 
the censors, and contained an enumeration 
of all their estates, lands, and mberit- 
ances, thar guantitv and quahty, with the 
wives, children, domestics, tenants, and 
slaves ot each citizen The census was in- 
stituted by Servius Tullius, and was held 
every five years The word Census 1s still 
used to mgnify an enumeration of the mha 
bitants of any kingdom or state, tahen by 
order of its legislature 

CENT, from centeum, “a hundred,” 16 
used im commercial concerns to signify a 
hundred pounds A proft of 10 per cent 
18 the gain of 10/ by the use of 1001 

CEN”LAUR, in classic antiquity, a mon- 
ater, half man and halt horse. It 19 intt- 
mated by Virgil, and generally believed, 
that the Centaurs were a tnbe of Lapithe, 
who inhabited the city of Pelethromum, 
adjomng to Mount Pebon, and who frat 
broke and rode upon horses Nations to 
whom the mght of a man on horseback was 
new, believed, as did the Americans of the 
Spamards, the horse and Ins nder made 
but one animal. 

CEN TAURY, the name of a plant, and 
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THE THINNER THE STRATA OF CFMENT, TRE FIRMER IT WILL HOLD. 
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THE “CENSUS” WAS ONR OF THE MOST IMPORTANT INSTITUTIONS IN ANCIENT ROME, AND THE FOUNDATION OF ITS GREATNESS. 
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N ARMIRS COMMANDED A COMFANY, ANGWKRING TO A CAPTAIN OF INFANTRY AT THE PRESENT DAT. 


A “CENTURION” IN THE ROMA 
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TRE BITR OF BOMB “CENTIFRDES” IN WARM CLIMATES 18 POISONOUS. 
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a genus of plants, of uumerous species ; 
the lesser centaury 18 a species of gen 


terana 

CEN’TENARY, the number of a hun- 
dred, or pertaining thereto Hence the 
epithet centennial for what regularly occurs 
once in a centu 
1 CENTESIMA'TION, a military punish- 
ment, in cases of desertion, mutiny, &c., 
when every hundredth man 18 selected for 

execution 
| CENTIFO’LIOUS, in botany, an epithet 
| for having a hundred leaves. 
} CENTINO’DIA, m botany, a herb so 
called from its having many knobs or joints 
the Polygonum of Linnæus 
| CEN TIPEDE, au insect having a hun- 
dred feet. In entomology, insects of the 
genus Scolopeadra, all of which have nu- 
| merous feet 
| CLN 10, m poetry, a work wholly com- 
posed of verses or passages, promiscuously 
tuken trom other authors, and disposed in 
| anew order. 

CENTRAL FIRE a supposed perpetual 
tire, which, according to the theory af some 
philosophers, exists im the centre of the 
earth, and to which, in anment times, vol- 
canoes and other sumiar phenomena were 
attributed 

CENVDTRE, or CEN’TER, a point equally 
distant trom the extremties of a line, fi- 
gure, or bud; (entre of grarity, that 

ott about which all the points of a body, 
in any situation, exactly balance each 
other ——(entre af motion, the point which 
reinnins at rest, while all the other parts 
ot a body move round it 

CENTRIFUGAL FORCE, the tendency 
with which bodies restramed in circular 
motion, endeavour to fly off in a tangent to 
the periphery of the curve 
CEN TRIP LTAL FORCE, the tendency 
with which bodus move, or endeavour to 
move, towards the ceutre of a # stam of 
bodies buteh in gravity, or that force 
whereby bodies tend towards the centre ot 
the earth, magnetical attraction, whereby 
the load stone draws iron, and that torce, 
whatever it be, whereby the plancts are 
contmually drawn back from right lned 
motions, and made to move in curves 

CENLUM VIR, in Roman antiquity, 





-| judges —— to decide ¢ inmon causes 


among the people Three were chosen out 
of cach tribe, and though there were five 
more than a hundred, they were neverthelc as 
called centumvin, trom the round number 
centum 
s+>CENTU'RION, among the Romans, an 
ofticer in the infantry, who commanded a 
century, or a hundred men The Roman 
lemons were, in fact, divided into centurtes 
CEN’TL RY, in a general sense, denotes a 
hundred; or anything divided into or con- 
sisting of a hundred parte. The Roman 
people, when they were assembled for the 
electing of magistrates, enacting of lawa, 
or deliberating upon any public affair, were 
always divided into centunes, and voted by 
centuries, in order that their suffrages mught 
be the more caaily collected; whence these 
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assemblies were called comitia centurtata, 
This mode of dividing the Roman people was 
introduced by Servius Tulhus. the frat 
class contained eighity, to which were added 
the eighteen centunes of the kmghts, the 
three followmg classes had each twent 
centuries, the fifth thirty, and the arxt 
only one century. ———~ In chronology, it 
means the space of one hundred yeare, and 
this 18 the most commun signification of 
the word. As we begin our common com 
putation of time from the incarnation of 
( hnist, the word 1s generally applied to some 
term of ahundred years subsequent to 1t. 

CLPHALIC, an epithet tor medicines 
which are good tor the head ache. 

CEPIVEUS, in astronomy, ac onustellation 
of the northern hemisphere. 

CE‘PHUS, a tow! of the duck kind, also 
the Mona, a species of monkey. 

CERAM'’BYA, im entomology, a genus 
of beetles, whose antenne are long and 
setaceous, and the thorax oblong and 
rounded. Under this genus is compre- 
hended the capricorn-beetle, and a number 
ot other species 

CER \s TIUM, 1n botany, a genus of 
the decandria pentagy ‘a class of plants, 
the flower of which consists of five bin 
petals, and its truit 18 a long umlocul. 
pod, contaming numerous roundish sceds 

CER ASIN, anv gummy substance winch 
swells in cold water, but does not readily 
dissolve in it 

CLR ASITE, a petrifaction resembling a 
cherry 
CRERASTES, in zoology, the name of a 
serpent, of the genus Coluber, which the 
ANCE Nts supvores to have horns 

CE RATL, im mediaue, a compostion 
made of oil, wax, and other ingredients, 
used exterually in scveral diseasia, where 
plasters are necessary 

CERAILILS, the fouml umecorn, a 
stone in the shape ot a horn, 

CLMXVYVIOGLGS SES, im anatomy, the 
naine of a pair of muscles, serving to draw 
the tongue directly into the mouth, bet uf 
only one of them acts, it draws the tungue 
to one side of the mouth 

€ LRATOIDES, m anatomy, a name for 
the tunica cornea of the eve 

C KRALOPHY L’LU M, in botany, a genus 
of perenimal plants, of the mosecia polyan- 
dria class 

CERAU'NIA, in mineralogy, thunder- 
atones, a variety of the Aelintholtthus nau- 
talates of Linnteus. Py 

CLRAU NIUM, m botany, a kind of 
fungus which, according to Phny, grows 
plentitully atter thunder 

CEB BERA, im botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monoyyaia Claas of plants, the 
coralle of which conmats of a single funnel- 
shaped pata, the tiuit in a Jarge, round, 
fleshy drupe, marked with a longitudinal 
furrow on the side, and containing two 
cells, m each of which 16 a stugle eed, or 
nut. The apecies are all shraba, 

CER CHAOS, in medicine, a wheezing 
noise made m respiration, owing to some 
disorder in the larynx, &c. 
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TRE IDFA OF A “ CEUTRAL FIRE” BAS LONG BEEN FXPTIODED, 
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4IL THE MENTAL FHENOMENA ARE IY SOME WAY ASSOCIATED WITH OR DEPENDANT ON, THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THB BRAIN. 
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THR “CKBEBRUM” MAY BE PRESAED OR CUT WITHOUT PAIN. 


CEREA'LIA, 1m antiquity, feasts of 
Cerra, instituted by Triptolemus of Lleusis, 
tn Attica These feasts were celebrated 
with rehgious purity, but the votaries of 
the goddcss ran about with lighted torches, 
in commemoration of her search after her 
daughter Proserpine.——The word also was 
used to denote all sorta of corn of which 
bread 18 made. 

CEREBEL LUM, the part of the bran 
m the back of the skull, divided mto two 
lohes, and the part which, when taken 
away or injured, deprives the animal of the | 
power of volition. 

CER’EBRUM, that part of the bran 
which occupies the front and top of the 
skull, and which, when removed or injured, 
deprives the annnal of sensation 

ER EMONY, an assemblage of several 
actions, torms, and circumstances, servin 
to render a thing more magnificent ane 
solemn, particularly used to denote the 
external rites of religious worship, the 
formality of introduciug ambassadors to 
audiences, && ——Master of the (eremones, 
an officer imatituted by James I for the 
more honourable reception of ambassadors 
and strangers of quality, and for the regu 
lation of ali matters of etiquette in the as- 
sembhes over which they preside 

CER’LOLITE, 1n chermustry, a substance 
which in appearance and softness resembles 
wax, sometimes mistaken tor ateatite 

CL RES, a small planet, which revolves 
round the sun in four vears, seven months, 
and ten days, at the distance of 260,000,000 
of miles 

CE REUS, or Caggrine Carri s,a plant 
classed by Linneus under the genus ( actus 
There are several kiuds remarkable for the 
swertness and beauty of their flowers 

CERIN, in chemistry, a peculiar sub- | 
stance which precipitates on evaporation 
from alcohol, which has been digested on 
grated cork 

CERINTHIANS, the followers of Ce- 
nnthus, one ot the first heresiarchs m the 
church, They demed the divimty ot Christ, 
but they held that a celestial virtue de- 
ascended on him at his baptism in the form 
of a dove, by winch he was consecrated and 
made Christ 

CE’RITE, the mlceous otyde of cerium, 
a rare mineral, of a pale rose red colour, 
with a tinge of ycllow, 

CE RIUM, a recently discovered metal, 
of a flesh-red colour, seu transparent, and 
which decomes triable from heat, but docs 
not melt) Cerwin combines with several 
acids, and forms salta, as the nitrate of 
cersman, §c 

CERO MA, an omtment made of ol and 
wax, with which the anmient wrestlers 
rubbed themselves to render thar hmbs 
nore phant 

CLR THIA, the Creeper, m ornithology, | 
a species of rsyoda, a bird, with a yellowish | 
brown back, vanegated with white, and a 
white breast. 

CERTIFICATE, na general sense, a tes- 
timony given in writing to declare or certity 
the truth of anything. Of these there are 
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many which arc requisite in almost every 
profession, but more particularly in the law 
and in the army. 

CERTIORA RI, a wnt issuing out of 
some superior court, to call up the records 
of an inferior court, or remove 4 cause there 
depending, that it may be tried in a superior 


court. 

CLR/OMANCY, an ancient mode of divn- 
nation, hy means of dropping melted wax 
in water, and observing the shapes, &e. 1t 
assumed 

*LRUMEN, the wax, or viscid yellow 
hquid which flows from the ear, and hardens 
on exposure to the air. 

CER USE, CE/RUSS, or White Lead, a 
carbonate or calx of Jead, made by exposing 
plates of that metal to the vapour of 
vinegar ——( eruae of antimony 18 8 white 
oxyde of antimony, which separates from 
the water m which diaphoretic antimony 
has been washed. 

CER VUS, the S8rac or Deer, in zoology, 
a genus of quadrupeds of the order pecora 
Thcy have deciduous horns, at first hairy, 
afterwards naked and smooth, and there 1s 
only one dog tooth on each side of the 
upper jaw, which 18 plared at a distance 
from the other teeth. Under this genus 
are comprehended the camelopard, the elk, 
the rem deer, the goat, the stag, and the 
fallow deer. 

CER VUS VO LANS, an entomology, the 
name of the stag horned beetle, a remark- 
ably large spccics of beetle, with its horns 
deeply jagged or ramified, somewhat hke 
those of a stag 

CLSSA/TION OF ARMS, an armistice 
or occasional truce, acreed to by the com- 
manders of armies, to give time tor @ ca- 
pitulation, or for other purposes 

CESSA VIT, in law, a writ to recover 
lands, when the tenant or occupier has 
ceaad for two years to perform the service 
which constitutes the condition of his 
tenure, and has not sufhcient goods or 
chattcls to be distrauned 

CLS SION, in a general rense, a sur- 
render, but particularly a surrender of 
conquered territory to its former proprietor 
or soveragn by treaty ——Crsston, in the 
aval law, 1s a voluntary surrender of a 
person's efficts to his creditors, to avoid 
nupusonmcat — In the ecclesiastical law, | 
when an ecclesiastical person is crested a | 
lushop, or when @ parson of a parish takes 
another henefit without dispensation, therr | 
frst benchees become said by cexsion, | 
without resignation ——A cesnonary bank- 
rupt is one who has given up his estate to 
he divided among his creditors. 

CLS‘TRUM, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 5 Pentandria, order 1 Monogyata, of 
which there are many species, all of them 
shrubs, and nearly all natives of South 
America and the West India Islands. 

CLSTUS, a cirdle said to be worn by 
Venus, to winch Homer asenbes the * er 
of exiting love towards the wearer. It was 
also a marnage girdle, riehly studded, with 
which the husband guded his wife at the 
wedding, and loosed again at mght. 
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IMMPDIATELY AFTER THR DELIVERY OF A WRIT OF “ CEBTIORABRI” TO THE JUDGES OF AN INFERIOR COURT, THEIR POWER IS SUSPENDED. 
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THE “ CETACEOUS” PISHES INCLUDR THE GEYERA MONODO, BALANA, PEYSETER, AYD DELPHIVLS; NONE OF WHICH HAVE GILLS. 
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CE TATE, m chemistry, a compound of 
cetic acid, with a base. 

Ci TE, an order of animals m the Jn- 
nean system, —— such as have 
breathing apertures on the head, tail hon- 
goutal, and pectoral fius inatcad of fect, as 
the dolphin, porpoise, and grampus, Ac. 
Cetaceous nab auckle their young like land 
animals. 

CETIC ACID, m chemistry, a white 
sohd substance, tasteless and imodorous, 
formed trom spermaceti 

CETOL’OGIST, one who 1s veracd im the 
natural history of the whale and its kindred 
animals. 

CETUS, mastronomy, the W hale, a large 
constellation of the southern hemisphere, 
containing 17 stars 

CLY’LANITE, in mineralogy, an argilla- 
ceous kind of stone, found in the island of 
Cevlon — Its colour is a darh blue 

( HAB‘ASITE, 1n mineralogy, a precions 
stone, white and sometimes transparent 
a hind of zeolite 

CHA FERY, a forge in an iron mill, where 
the iron 1s hammered into bare, and brought 
to perfection. 

é HA FE-WAX, an officer of the chancery 
court, who fits the wax tor sealing writs, 


CHAFF, in husbandry, the dry calyx of 
corn, that 18 separated from at by sereenmg 
or winnowing ‘The word ts sometimed 
used to dcnote straw or hay cut small tor 
the tood of cattle 

CHAF FINCH, im ornithology, the Eng- 
hsh vame of the es dai a well known 
bird, with an iron coloured breast, and 
black wings spotted with white 

CHAIN, asernes of cunnected rings, or 
links fitted into one another Chains are 
made ot vanous metals, sizes, and forms, 
suited to difftrent purposcs In survey 
ng, & chain 1s a measure ot length, made of 
a certam number of links of iron wire, 
aerving to micasure a certain quantity of 
ground = Gunter’s chain consists of a hun 
dred such hnk«, cach measumpg 7 92 inches, 
and consequently ¢qual to 6€ feet or 4 poles 
——In nautica! language, charne are strong 
hiuks or plats of tron, the lower ends of 
which are bolted through a ship's sides to 
the tnuabers ——CAam boat, a large buat 
hited for getting up moonng chains, an- 
chors, &c Chain shot, two balls con 
nected by achain they are used at s¢a for 
cutting the shrouds and — of a ship 
——~A chain pump consists of a long cham, 
eqwpped with a sufficient number of valves, 
moving on two whetls, and 1s managed by 
a long winch, on which several men may be 
employcd at the same time ——Chain-wales 
of a atup, are broad and thick plunka pro- 
ecting from a alnp's side, abreast of and 
— the mants — A fop-chain, on board 
a ship, is a chain to sling the sail yards in 
tame of battle, to prevent their falling, when 
the ropes that support them are shot away. 
——(Chain work, work consisting of threads, 
cords, and the hike, linked together im the 
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CHAIR, (cathedra), was anciently the 
suggestum, or pulpit, whence the priest or 

ublic orator spuke to the people. [See 

ATHRDRA.) Its still applied to the place 
whence professors in universities deliver 
their lectures, thue we say, the professor’s 
char Itiscommonly used tor a speaker or 
president of a public council or assembly, as 
the speaker's chair, and bya metonymy, the 
apcaker himeeli, as, to address the chater. 
——(Chatr, rages the Roman Catholics, 
certain feasts held anciently m commemo- 
1ation of the translation of the see or seat 
of the vicarage ot Christ by St Peter. 
Curule Chair, in Roman antiquity, an ivor 
seat placed on a car, wherein were seatc 
the chief magistrates of Rome, and those 
to whom the honour of a triumph was 
gTanted. 

CHALA‘ZA, among naturalsts, a white 
knotty ering at each cud of an egg, whereby 
the yolk and white are connected together, 
——In medicine, it 18 a disorder in the eye 
lids, well known by the name of a efye. 

€ HALCAN’THA, 1m natural history, a 
kind of compound salts, of a coarse and 
irregular structure, hard, and naturally un- 

ure and opaque, 

CHAL’CLDONY, or CAL’CEDONY, in 
mineralogy, a genus of semipelluctd gems, 
of an even and regular texture, of a scnn 
opaque crystaline basis, and vanegatcd 
with different coloured cloudy spots. It 
ocews in amall veins, or in cavities of other 
munerals, and appears to have been torined 
by the hitration of siliceous matter Under 
it may be grouped common chalcedony, 
hehotrope, carnehan, chrysoprase, onyx, 
sardonyx, and sard. 

€ HAL'CLDONYYX, a vanety of agate, in 
which white and gray lavers alternate 

CUAL CITE, in chemistry, sulphate of 
iron, of a red colour, so far calcined as to 
have lost a considerable part ot ite acid. 

CHAL'C)S, in ichthvology, a hah of the 
turbot kind——~In eutomology, a class of 
insects, order hymenopter a. 

CHALCID ICUM, sn ancient architec 
ture, A magnificent hall belonging to a 
tribunal or court of Justice 

CHALDEE’, or CHALDA’IC, the lan- 
guage spoken by the ( haldeans, or people 
of Chaldea it 1s a dialect of the Hebrew 

C HAL ICE, the commuaion cup, or 
veascl used to administer the wine m the 
sacrament of the euchanat. 

CHALI ZA, m Hebrew antiquity, the 
ceremony whereby a woman, leſi a yidow, 
pulled off ber brother-in law's shoes, who 
should have espoused her, after which 
she was at liberty to marry whom she 
pleased. 

CHALK, in natural history, a well known 
calcareous carth, of an opaque white colour, 
found in hard masses, and called creta and 
terra ereta, Chalk thrown into water, raises 
& great number of bubbles, with a hissing 
noise, and slowly diffuses itaulf into an im- 
palpable powder. It contains a large por- 
tion of carbone acd, and 1s a subspecies 





torm of a charn, as tambour or net-work, | of carbonate of hme ——-Biack chalk, 19 a 
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kind of ochreous earth, of a close structure, 
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IBON, IN BPRIVGS, BINDS TOGETHER THE SAND AND GRAVEL 1¥10 SOLID MASSES, AND THE CARBONATE FORMS CHALIBEATE SPRIVGS 


THE CREAMING OR SLIGHTLY BPARKLING CHAMPAGNR WINKS ABE THE BEST 
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and tine black colour used in drawing upon 
blue paper ——Red (halk an mduratcd 
claycy ochre, used by painters and arti 


heers 

CHAI LFNGE in a general sense a 
summons to fight whcthcr in a ducl or in 
a pugilistic contest In law an exce; tion 
to jurors made by the party put on his trial 
or the clam of a party that certain jurors 
shall not st in trial upon him or his cause 
The nght of challenge 1s given both m civil 
and criminal trinis and extends either to 
the whole panel or only to particular jurors 
In criminal cases a prisoner may challenge 
twenty Jurors without assigning a cause 
which 18 called a peremptory challenge 

CHAI YB LATE an epithet for waters 
19 which iron forms the principal mgiedient, 
as the waters of Tonbridge Wells Chal 
beatcs act chiefly as absorbents and deat 
struents Lhe action of the particles of 
achalybeate by their clastiaity tog ther 
with the momentum they give the blood 
by therr pondcrosity makes it not only pre 
{crable to m st other dcobstruents but 
also proper iu othcreases especially where 
there in a@ viseidity of the juices the blood 
umypovemshed or the aarculation languid 

CHAM or KH AM the titk of the sove 
reign prince of Tartary It is hkcwise ap 
phed to the ; imeipal noblemen of Persia 

C HLA MA a bivalve shell inhabited bv a 
polype sometimes woghing 4500 pounds 
Among agreat many cle, aut species of this 
genus we may reckon the concha reaciis 
or Venus s shell with a spinos edge the 
agate chama and the tw ak choma——Iln 
zwlogy a sort of wolf in Ltluopia spotted 
hike a panther 

CHAMA DF in war a etgnal made by 
beat of drum or sound of trum; ct for acon 
ference with the entmy aticr to mute to 
a truce: or to propose a Capitulation 

CHAM BER m budding any room situ 
ated between the lowermost an | ay yermost 
rooms Chamber in polity the place where 
certain assemblies arc held also the as 
supblies themselves Ot theae wend art 
estabhahcd for the administration af jus 
tie others for commercial attars = In 
many languages, cho mler is usted to desi, 
pate a brauch of goverrment wh se mem 
bors assemble in a common apartment 
—Proy chamber Gentlemen of the py rmvyy 
chamber are acrvants of the king who are 
to wait and attend on him and the queen 
at court ——In gunnery that part of a mor 
tar or xrent fas as far as the powder and 
thot reach when it 18 loaded ——A powder 
chamber ta a place under ground for holding 
powder, &, that it may be sceure trim the 
rain or damp ——Lhe chamber of a mine 18 
aplace generally of a cubical form where 
the powder 18 confined ——The chamber of 
a lock, 1s the apace betucen the gates of 4 
lock ima canal, in which the barge rises 
and amks a0 as to pass the lock 

C SIAM BL RLAIN, in a general acnse 18 
apcerson who has the management and di 


belongs various duties on the coronation 
day and to whom also appertains many 
privilcges ke Le» toy rovide all things im 
the House of Lords during the atting of 
Parliament and the government of the pa 
lace of Westuumster and under him are 
the gentle men uchcr of the black rod and 
other officers The office 18 hereditary — 
lhe Jord Chamberlain of the Household 3 an 
ofticer who has the oversight and dircction 
of all officers belonging to the king’s cham 
bers «xerpt the preemst ot the king’s bed 
chamber —-The (hamberlain af London is 
the officer who kccps the city money ) re 
sides ovcr the aflans of citizens and their 
apprentices and prescnts the frecdom of 
the city to those who have faithfully scived 
their apprenticeships 

CHAM BERS rooms or apartments be 
longing to the inns of court — In anatomy, 
two spaccs between the crystaline lens and 
the cornea ot the eyc divided off by the 


N18 
CHAMBRE ARDELNTL (French burn 
ang chanber) achambcr hung with bluch 
cloth im which state prisoners in France, 
if of Ingh rank wee tried by torch h,ht 
When Tranas Il in the itth century es 
tablished a court to try the Proti stants, 
who were usually condemned to be burned, 
the pecple called this court by the same 
namt i allusion to ats awful scntencia 
CII IMI TEON a reptile ot the lizard 
tribe about twelve inches long meluding 
thetal It feeds om msects and trom the 
capacity of its lungs 1s enabled to ¢xpand 
its shin and thereby varying the angle of 
reflected hy ht changes ita colour to aspec 
tatcr Its natural colour in the shade and 
at rest 18 said to be a bluish gray It isa 
native of Asia and Atria Vari us ports 
and fabulists have at diffrent periods con 
tributed to its celebmty and by inaccurate 
or tancitul representations have rendered 
it fur m rc of a prodigy than nature ever 
intended itt» be Chameleons are all ex 
cecdingly slow dull and almost torpid 
Lhe only part they move with celenty 1s 
ther Jon, tongue which 38 covered at its 
cv\tramity withaviscid mucus andis darted 
out tor the purpose of capturing maccts 
| wien which the animal subsists 
CHAMOIS or the Wiup Goat an ani 
mal which inhabits the Alpe mountains 
Yavig horns crect round and smooth Its 
skinis made into soit leather called shammy 
CHAMOMILE an odorferous plant, 
which has a very bitter taste, but many 
midicinal virtues 
CHAMPAGNE a fine brisk kind of 
LTrench wine so called from Champagne, a 
former province ot France 
(HAM PFRIY im Jaw a bargain made 
with ather plantift or defendant ip any 
auit for giving part of the land debt &c 
sued tor to the party who undertakes the 
rocess at his own expense 
( HAM PION, a person who undertakes 
a combat in the place of another some 





reetion of a chamber, or chambers ——The tics the word 18 uecd for lum who fights 


Lod Chamberlusn of Great Britam 1s the m lus own cause In ancient times when 
sixth high officer of the crown, towhom two champions were chosen fo maintain 6 


VEIT WANT CHAMPAGNE WITT KLEP FROM TEN TO TWENTY YEARS 
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THE INTOXICATING EFVECTS OF CHAMPAGNE ABE SPEEDY, BUT VERY TRANSIENT 














If 18 THEREFORE THE SAFEST WIVE OF AVY TO DRIVE. 
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UNDER THE CHAXCKELLOR OF OXFORD, WHO 18 INSTALLED WITH GREAT CEREMONY, 18 A VICE-CHANCELLOR AND FOUR PRO-VICE-CHANCELLORS. 
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THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER IS THE CHIEF MINISTER OF FINANCE. 
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cause, it was always required that there 
should be a decree of the judge to authonse 
the combat: when the judge had pro- 
nounced sentence, the accused threw a 
age or pledge, orginally a glove or gant- 
et, which being taken up by the accuser, 
they were both taken into safe custody, till 
the day of hattle appointed by the judge. 
Before the champions took the field, ther 
heads were shaved to a hind of crown or 
round, which was lett at the top they 
then made oath that they beheved the per- 
son who retained them to be im the right, 
&e. They always engaged on foot, and 
with no other weapon than aclub and a 
shield, and they alvavs made an offering 
to the church, that God might asset them 
an the battle.——Champion of the King (or 
Queen), an officer who mdes armed into 
Westminater Hall on the coronation, while 
the sovereign 1s at dinner, and by herald 
makes proclamation, “That if any man 
shall deny the hing’s (or queen’s) title to 
the crown, he 1s there ready to defend 1t in 
single combat?” winch pans done, the 
sovereign drinks to him, and then presents 
him with the cup for lus fee. 

CHAN’CEL, that part of the chor of a 
church between the altar and the balus- 
trade that incloses tt, where the mimster is 
placed at the celebration of the commu- 
mon, The Chancel 1s also the rector’s tree- 
hold and part of his glebe, and theretore 
he 1s obhged to repair it, but where the 
rectory 18 impropriate, the impropriator 
must do it. 

CHANCCKLLOR. Under the Roman 
emperors, a chancellor signitied a chief no- 
tary or ascribe, but in England it means an 
ofheer invested with ligh judicial powers 
The Lord Hiyh Chancellor of Great 
Britain is one of the principal officers of 
the civil government, created without wnt 
or patent, by the mere delivery of the king's 
great seal into his custody. He 18 a privy- 
counsellor by his office, and proculotor of 
the House of Lords by prescription. He 
also appoints all the justices of the peace 
throughout the kingdom. Persona exer- 
cising this office in former tunes having 
been ecclemastics, and superitendants of 
the roval chapel, the Lord Chancellor is 
atill atyled keeper of the king's conscience, 
and for the same reason he is visitor, in 
right of the king, of all hospitals and col- 
leges of the king’s foundation , and patron 

all the long’s lvangs under the value of 
201, per annum in the king’s books. He as 
the general guardian of all imtants, :diots, 
and lunatics, has a controu! over all pub- 
he charities, and a jurisdiction of vast ex. 
tent, as the head of the law,in hia Court of 
Chancery, where he decides without the 
assistance of a jury, but from which there 
in an appeal to the House of Lords 
Chancellor of a Diocese, a lay officer under 
a bishop, versed in the canon and civil law, 
who 18 judge of hia court.——Chaneellor of 
a Cathedral, an officer who hears lessons in 
the church, inspects schools, hears causes, 
whites letters, and applies the seal of the 
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chapter, keeps the books, d¢.-———Chancellor | 
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of a University, an officer who seals the 
diplomas, or letters of degree, &c. The 
chancellors of Oxford and Cambri are 
selected from among the prime nobility: 
the former holds his office for hfe; the lat- 
ter 1s elected every three years.—~Chan- 
cellor of the Dutchy of Lancaater, an officer 
appomted chiefly to determine controver- 
sies between the king and his tenants of 
the dutchy land, and otherwise to direct all 
the king’s affairs belonging to that court. 
——Chancellor of the Exchequer, an officer 
who presides in that court, and takes care 
of the interests of the crown. He has 
power with the lord treasurer, to lease the 
crown lands, and with others, to compound 
for forfeiture of lands, on penal statutes: 
he has alxo great authority in managing 
the royal revenues, and in al] matters re- 
lating to the finances of the state.—— 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, and 
other nulitary orders, 18 an officer who seals 
the commissions and mandates of the chap- 
ter and assembly of the knights, keeps the 
register of their proceedings, and delivers 
their acta under the seal of their order. 

CHAN‘CE-MEDLEY, in law, the acci- 
deutal killing of a person, not altogether 
without the killer's fault, though without 
any evil intention. 

CHAN CERY, the grand court of equity 
and conscience, instituted to moderate the 
rigour of the other courts that are bound 
to the atnrict letter of the law. In this 
court all patents, the generality of com- 
taissions, decds between parties respecting 
lands and estates, treaties with foregn 
princes, &c., are eealed and enrolled Out 
of it are insucd write to convene the par- 
Lament and convocation, proclamations 
and charters, &c. And trom this court 18- 
suc all original writs that pass under the 
— seal, commissions of charitable uses, 
yankru re idiocy, lunacy, &e. 

CH: N ‘ES, a branch of mathematics, 
which estimates ratios of peng pe 

CHA NGEABLE ROSE, or Mantinico 
Nosr, the Hibiscus mutabilia of Linnzus. 
The flowers of this plant are white at thet 
first opening, then change to a blush-rose 
colour, and ax they decay turn to a purple. 

CHA'NGES, in mathematics, the permu- 
tations or vanations which any number of 
things may undergo in regard to position 
ororder, &c as, how many different ways 
letters may be transposed so as to form 
words, or how many changes may be rung 
ou a given number of bella, &c. $ 

CHAN’NEL, the deeper part of a stratt, 
bay, or harbour, where the principal cur- 
rent flows, esther of tide or fresh water, or 
which is most convewent for the track of a 
sup. Also, a narrow ace between two con- 
tincnts, or a continent and an island; as 
the British or Inah channel, 

CHANTRY, a place to say mass for 
souls, or sing in divine worship. 

CHA O8, that confusion in which matter 
is supposed to have existed before the 
world wan produced by the creative power 
of Ommipotence; or, in other words, the 
unformed primeval matter of winch every 
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THE DOCTRIVE OF “ CHAYCES” IS IMPORTANT FOR THE CALCULATION OF INSUBANCE-BISKS, AND THE VALUE OF LIFE-ANNUITIES. 
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THER FAMOUS TEMPLE OF EPHESLS WAS BLILT LFON WOODEN FILES, WHICH HAD BEEN CHARRED O% THE OUTSIDE TO PRESERVE THEM. 
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THE INCORRUPTIBILITY OF CHABLOAL WAS KNOWN IN THK RABLIBBET AGES. 
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thing was made. The ancient pocts, and 
Ovid in particular, represent chaos thus: 
that there was neither sun to make the 
day, nor moon to enlighten the mght, that 
the earth was not yet hung im the circum- 
ambient air, nor the sea bounded by any 
shore, but that earth, air, and water, were 
one undigested mass, 

CHAP’EAU, (Fr ) 1n heraldry, an ancient 
cap of digmty worn by dukes, made o 
scarlet velvet aud hned witu “ur. 

CHAP EL, a place of divine worship, 
served by an incumbent under the denom- 
nation of a chaplam There ae various 
kinds of chapels, as parochial chapels, din 
tiuet from the mother church, chapels of 
ease, built im Jarge parishes for the accom 
modation of the inhabitants, free chapela, 
whith were founded by different kings, 
chapels Yelonging to particular colleges, 
domestic chapels, built by noblemen or gen 
tleamen for the use of their tamies, and 
disscnting meeting houses, which are some- 
tnnes, though improperly, denommated 
chapels, 

CHAP’ELRY, the preeinct belonging to 
a chapel, in distinction from a parish, or 
that belonging to a church 

CHAI LAIN, an ccclemastic who per- 
forins divine service im a chapel, but it 
more commonly means one who attends 
upon a king, prince, or other person of 
quality, tor the pertormance ot his clerical 
ilities m the private chapel 

CHAPLET, in a general sense, a garland 
or wreath to be worn on the head ——~In ar- 
chitecture, a little — carved into 
round beads, pearls, \c ———Chaplet, astung 
ot beads used by the Roman Cathuhes, by 
which they count the number of their 
prayers, and ere called paternosters This 
vractice 18 believed to have becn introduced 

y Peter the Hermit into the church on his 
return from the Holy Land, the Onentals 
using a hind of chaplet called a chain, and 
rehvarang one of the perfeetions of God 
on each hink or head. 

CHAPTER, wm ecclemastical polity, 15 
an assembly tor the transaction of such 
business as comes under its cognizance 
Every cathedral 1s undcr the supcmnten 
dance of the denu and chapter of its canons. 
A meeting of the members of an order of 
knighthood i also called a chapter. 

CHAK ACTER, in tts most obviowr sense, 
denotes a mark or mgn made by writing, 
engraving, &e , these are Literal, as the let- 
ters offan alphabet , numeral, as the arith 
metical Heures, and emblematical, when 
thev represent things or ideas ———In a more 
eatended sense it mgnines, the peculiar 
qualities napressed by nature or habit on a 
yerson, Bhich distingutsh hin trom others, 
vence we say, this person 16 an exalted 
character, that man's character 16 woim- 
peachable, or, hia character 1s not formed, 
when the person alluded to bas not ac- 
quircd stable and distinctive quahties. We 
also say, in speaking of persons, “cmunent 
characters,” or “vicious characters,” &¢ 
——IJn natural history, the pecubar dis- 
criminating quakties or properties of am- 
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mails, plants, and minerals, are called their 
characters 

CHARACTERIS TIC, na general sense, 
a pecuhar mark or character, whereby a 
person 01 thing 1s distinguished from all 
others. 

CHARA’DE, a syllabic enigma, so named 
from its inventor, made upon a word the 
two syllables of which, when separately 
taken, are themselves words. It consists 
of three parts, the two first describing the 
syllables separately, the second alluding to 
the entire word, and may be considered 
complete if the whole umte m an epigram- 
Matic pomnt 

CHAR’COAL, an artificial fucl, consist- 
ing of wood half burnt, or charred, which 
44 performed in the following manner the 
wood 18 cut into proper lengths, and duly 
arraugcd in pilcs orstacks , and these being 
coated over with turt, and the surface co- 
vered with plaster made of ¢ and char- 
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coal dust well tempered together, are sct | 


on thre In about two or tlree days, when 
the wood 1s hnown tobe sufficiently charrcd, 
the apertures, which had been left to give 
vent tu the flames, are closed up, and all 
access of the external air bemg excluded, 
the fre goes out of itself The vapour of 
burniug charcoal 1s found to be highly 
noxious, and 1s, 1n reality, abeolute sired 
av In the experiments and discovenes 
of modern chemistry, charcoal 1s frequently 
mentioned, and found to possess many ex- 
traordinary propertics It 9s black, brittle, 
fight, and inodurous, 18 incapable of putii- 
fying, or rotting hhe wood, and will endure 
tor ages without alteration 

CHARGIL, in a general sense, 18 that 
which is enjomed, committed, intrusted or 
delivered to another, implying care, cus- 
tody, oversight, or duty to be pertormed by 
the party mtrusted (hargt, in eivi law, 
the instructions given by the judge to the 
grand yury — In ecclesiastical law, the in- 
structions given by a bishop to the clergy 
ot his diocese n gunnery, the quantity 
ot powder and ball, or shot, with which a 
gun is loaded ——In chctricity, the accu 
mulation of clectrie matter on one surtace 
of an electme machme——In heraldry, 
whatever 1s borne on coats of anns — In 
miltary affairs, a s)ynal to attack, aa, to 
sound the charge, or the attack itself, by 
rushing on an enemy with pxed bayonets. 
but it 18 used tor an onset of cavalry as 
well as ot infantry 

CHAR OT, m antiquity, a car or vehicle 
uscd fornerly m war, and called by the 
several names of biga, triya, quadiiga, Ke, 
according to the number of horses which 
drew them When the warriors came to 
encounter in clase fight, they alghted and 
fought on toot, but when they were weary 
they retired into their chanot, and thence 
annoved ther encmies with darts and mis- 
sive weapons Bemides this sort, we tnd 
frequent mention of the currua falcat, or 
chanots armed with hooks or scythes, with 
which whole ranks of soldiers were cut off 
together, these were not only used by the 
Persians, Syrians, Egyptians, &c. but we 











CHARCOAL RALKACTS THE ODOUR AND CULOUR FROM NOST SUNSTANCES 
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THE BEAMS OF THE THEATRE AT HERCLEANELM HERE CONVERTED INTO CHARCOAL BY THE LAVA WHICH OVERFPLOWED THAT CITY. 
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TUE CITY OF LONDON 18 STILL IN POSSESSION OF TWO ORIGINAL CHARTERS GRANTFD BY WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, IN 1066. 
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——-The Roman triumphal chariot was 
generally made of ivory, round hke a tower, 
or rather of a cylindrical figure; sometimes 
gilt at the top and ornamented with crowns; 
and, to represent a victory more neturally, 
they used to stain it with blood, It was 
usually drawn by four white horses, but 
oftentimes by hons, elephants, tigers, bears, 
leopards, &c. 
| HARIS'IA, a Roman nocturnal festival 
and dance kept in honour of the Graces, 
when eweet-meats called charista were dis- 
tnbuted among the guests. 

CHARISTIA, a solemn festival among 
the Romans kept in the month ot February. 
It was well worthy the imitation of Chris- 
trans, for at this time the relations of each 
family compromised any differences that 
had arisen between them, and renewed their 
furmer tnendalups upon the Pneipies of 
pure benesdlence and good-will, 

CHARITY, in a general sense, that dis- 

osition of heart which mclnes men to think 

avourably ot their fellow-men, and to do 
them good, or liberality and henevolence, 
either in alms-giving or im contributing to 
wards public chantable institutions ——In 
a theological sense, supreme love to God, 
and universal good-will to men. 

CHARLATAN, one who makes un- 
warrantable pretensions to shill, and prates 
much in his own favour. The onginal im- 
port of the word was an empine, or quack, 
who retasled his medicines on a pubhe 
stage, and drew the people about hun by 
his buffoonenes. 

CHARLES’S WAIN, im astronomy, seven 
stara in the constellation called Urea Afayor, 
or the Great Bear. 

CHAR’LOCh, the Enghsh name of a 
plant called by botanists rapistrum, It 1s 
a very pernicious Weed among grain. 

CHARM, some magieal words, characters, 
veracs, Kc. unagined to possess some occult 
and unintelligible power by which, with 
the supposed axsintance of the devil, witches 

, and sorcerers have pretended tu do wonder: 
ful things. The word, in its more modern 
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NERO DROVE A CHARIOT AT TER OLYMELC GAMES WITH TEN HURSES ABREAST. 
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earth. 

CHARTER, in law, a written instru- 
ment, executed with usual forms, whereby 
the king grants privileges to towns, corpo- 
rations, &c.; whence the name of Magna 
Charta, or the Great Charter of Liberties 
granted to the le of the whole realm. 

CHAR'TER-PA TY, in commerce, an 
agreement respecting the hire of a vessel 
and the freight; which must contain the 
name and burden of the veascl, the names 
of the master and freighter, the price or 
rate of the freight, the time of loading and 
unloading, and other stipulated condi- 
tions, 

CHARYB’DIS, a much-dreaded vortex 
at the entrance of the Sichan straits, cele- 
brated for its engulfing permis, by the an- 
cient writers. It 18, however, no longer 
dreadful to navigators, Who, sn a quiet sea, 
and particularly with a south wind, crons 
it without danger. 

CHASE, in law, a part of a forest for 
game, which muy be possessed by a subject: 
though a forest cannot. The word chase 
has also several meanings in maritime lan- 
guage, as, chase yuna, that he at the head, 
to fire on a vessel that 18 pursued, m du- 
tinction to stern-chaaera, which fire on the 
pursuer.——With huntsmen, the chase 1s 
a figurative expression for their sport in 
gencral. 

CHA‘SING, in sculpture, the art of em- 
bossing on metals, or representing figures 
thereon by a kind of basso-rehiero, punched 
out from behind, and carved on the trout 
with small gravers. 

CHASSEU RS, a French term for a se- 
lect bods ot light infantry, termed on the 
lett of a battalion, and who are required to 
he particularly hght, active, and courage 
ous — Chaseeurs a cheral, a hind of hght 
horse in the French service. 

CHAT EAL, a French word, formerly 
used tor a castle or baronial scat in France ; 
but now simply for a country seat. 

CHATOYVANT, 12 mineralogy, a hard 
semi transparent stone, geperally very small, 


acceptation, 1s used to describe that wluch | which being cut smooth, presents an un- 


delights and attracts the heart 

CHART, a hydrographical map, drawn 
for the use of navigators, and showing the 
situation of coasts, rocks, sand banks, and 
sea-niarks; the course uf currents, the 
depth of soundings, and the direction of 
regu 
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on which the meridians are straight hnes, | 


parallel and equidistant, the 
also straight isnes, and parallel to each 
other, but the distance between them 1n- 
creases from the equinoctia) towards either 
pole, sn the ratio of the secant of the lati 
tude to the radius ——Globular Chart, in a 
mendiona! projection, in v hich the distance 
of the eye from the plane of the meridian, 
upon which the — in made, in su 

posed to be equal to the sine of the an fe 
of 45 degrees.——Heliographice Charts, de- 


the macule or spots observed on its disk. 
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dulating or wavy light, and is of a yellowish 

or green colour.—— The word chatoyant 

1s also used to exprees a changing undu- 

at nk lustre, hke that of a cat's eye in the 
ark, 


CHATTELS, in law, personal goods, 


lar winds.——Mercator’s Chart 18 one) movable, or immovable. 


CHECK-MATE, the movement ut a game 


arallels are , of chess that hinders the opposite men 


from moving, so that the game 19 fnished, 
and the party who is checkwated has lost. 

CHECK’Y, in heraldry, a term for the 
shield, or any part of it, when it 1s divided 
sto checka, or squares. 

CHEEKS, a general name among me- 
chanics for those pieces of timber, &c., in 
any machine, which form correspouding 
sides, or which are double and alike. 

CHEENE, the curd of milk coagulated 


scmptions of the body of the sun, and of | by rennet, and separated from the whey, 


then pressed or hardened 1n a vat, hoop, or 


——Selenoyraphie Charts, are draughts of | moul 


— Cheeve-preas, anengine for press- 
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CHARTERS WERE FIRST GRANTED TO TOWNS, TO EMANCIPATE THD INHABITANTS FROM THE LOCAL TYRANNY OF THRIR FEUDAL LORDS. 
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CURMICAT COMBINATIONS CHANGE THE RELATIVE PROIFRIIES UF BODIES 
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ing curd in the making ut cheese —— ; immediate products, a chennstry of the 
Cheese :at, the case in which curds are | animal kingdom which studics all sub 
presxed into the torm of a cheese atances derived from living or dead am 

CHEF DG@UVRE (French) a master { mals a pathological and pharmaceutic che 
piece or superio: periormance of any artist | mistry wluch traces the changes produced 

CHEG OF atropical macet that enters | by disease with the nature and prepara 
the skin of the feet and multiplics cre | tion of medicinea, aud agricultural che 
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dbl MTT an itching nustiy which treats of the naturt of plants 
CHILIDON, in entomology a brown | and soils and the laws of production The 
fly with silvery wings practical chemist distinguishes bodies mto 


CHELIDONIUM m botany a genus | simple and Compound substances Simple 
of planta, class 15 Polyundiia order 1 Mo | substances comprehcnd such as have hither 


nogynia to not heen decumpounded Ot these some 
C HLLO NIAN, an epithet to designate | are denommated combustibles because 
animals of the tortoise kind they cun undergo combustion or, in other 


CHEMISTRY or CHYMISTRY the | words can burn, as hydrogen, carbon 
science which iivestigates the nature of | phosphorus and borax besides the alkahes, 
bodies and teachea the composition and | earths and mctals Some are supporters 
properties of material substances, together | of combustion, which though not oF them 
with the changes they undergo [here 16 | selves capable of undergomg combustion 
no science more extensive, nur 14 it Bearcely | are neccesary to produce this effect in other 
possible for one person to embrace it m its | bodies of which there are three namely 
whole extent o chemistry more or less | the three gascous bodies oxvgen, chiond, 
scientifically parsucd, numerous arts owe | and iodine (oi pound substances are form 
their birth and progress and to chemistry | ed by the union of simple substances with 
the naturalist must resort for the «explana | crch other or by that of compound sub 
thon of phenomena that without its aid { stances with others They result, 1 from 
can only be spoken of by conjecture and | the combination of oxygen, or one of the 
ona truc knowledge of which our ha; yp Other sinple supportcrs of combustion 
ness as thmking beings cminenutly de | with onc of the simple combustibles such 
yends To facilitate the atudy of ths 2m | are the acids 2 from that of a simple body 
portant seience it 18 considercd in different | combined with oxygen with another simi 
pomts of vicw, and thrown into divisions | lar compound such are the salts 3 from 
and subdivigaons so that a person may de | that of two or three simple combustibles 
vote himself to one department of it al | with onc another 4 trom that of oxygen 
though the method of observing — with hydrogen and carton forming vege 
aud combining 15 the same in all aud table matter 5 from that of oxygen with 
though all the phenomena must be ex | hydroyen carbon and avote termug am 
plained by the general theory and refer to | mal matter When the constutuent parts 
certain laws, of which a previous knowledge | of bo lies arc separated from each other 
is requisite These laws constitute what | the bodies arc said to be decomyx sed and 
1s called philosophical chennstryv which ex | the act of scparating them 15 called decom 
plains what 1s meant by the athmity ot ag | position onthe other hand when hodica 
grcogation or cohemon and by the affinity | are #» intimately umitcl as to form new 
of composition or chemical athnity It also | and diatimt substances this chen ical 
considers the effects of hight heat and | union 1s distinguished by the name of com 
clectricity, the nature of the simple and | Gination Tie cheimcal investigation of 
compound inflammable bodies cf arr and | bodies thercfore proceeds m two wavs 
water the ¢ mposition and decompomticn | namcly by analysia that is the scj aration 
ot acids the nature and properties of the | of bodics by a sciics of decc mposih ons and 
salts their relations to the acids the cal { combinations to come at the hnowledge 
ciuation, aolution, and alloying of metals | of the constituent parts and synthesis by 
the composition and nature of plants the | a sencs of processes to form new com 
charactenstics of the iiimtdinte elements | pounds and these two forme of investiga 
of vegetable substances the phenomena of | tion may accom) any and assist each other 
aumalization the propertis ct animal} The commencement of the 19th century 
compounds and the decay of orgame sub | forms a bridhant cra in the progress of che 
stances ‘These are its general views but | mistry but great as have bccn the disco 
as we have before observed in order to} vera and persescring asx are the re 
facahtate the study of chemistry it is di | scarchts of the most profound mquirers, 
vided into several separate branches There | every step that ss taken conhrins more 
1s a meteorologwal cChematry by which the | strongly the fact that chennstry 18 a pro 
great phenomena obscrved in the atmo | gressive science and that the discoveries of 
sphere are explained anda geological che | to day may he eclipscd by the discoveries of 
inatry which aceks to account for the va | to morrow And thereture truly has it been 
rious combinations of nature beneath the | satd that its analysis is Indchnite = its 
earth » surtace which produce voleanoes | terinmaticn will have becn attaned only 
veins of wetals, coal, hasalt &c Phere 1s | when the rcal clements of bodies shall have 
alao a chemistry of the mineral kingdom, | been detected and all thur modihcations 
comnpnsing the exammation of allimorganie | traced but how remote this may be from 
substances a chemistry of the vegetable | its prexent state We cannot judge Nor 
kingdow, which aualyzcs plants and their | can we, fron our present knowledge, form 

































BY CHAMISTRY WE BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH THE RECIPROCAL ACTION OF ALL THE BODIES OF NATURE UPOW EACH OTHER 
VEGFTABLES ARE COUPOSED OF HYDROGEN OXYGEN, AND CARBON ANIMAUS OF OXYGEN, HYDEOGEN, CARBON PHOSPHORLS, AWD LIME 











THE SOLUTION Of SOTIDS ABBSORNS HEAT, AND THEHIK RESOIADIFICALION EMITS IT 131 
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N HE WAS CLOSELY BESIEGED IX THE HOUSE NEAR BENDER, BY THE TURKS, 
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¥RLDRBICK THE GREAT WAB PASSIONATELY FOND OF THE GAME OF CHESS. 
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any juet conception of the stages of disco- 
very through which st has yet to pass. 

CHER RY, the Pau'nua Cera’svs, a 
fruat, the original stock of which 1s the wild 
cherry. The gradual effect of cultnation 
has been the production of several pleasant 
varicties, all supcrior to the fruits of the 
parent stock. The wood of the cherry-tree, 
which 1s hard and tough, in much used by 
turners, cabinet makers, &c. The gum that 
exudes from the bark 1s said to be, in many 
respects, equal to gum arabic, and 1s con- 
sidered very nutritive. 

CHER RY-LAUREL, the Prv’no rav’- 
rus Crra’sus, which produces Jaurel- 
water, a most powerful porson, the strength 
of which (like that of peach-kernels, &c.), 
depends on the presence of prussic acid. 

HER’SONESE, a tract of land, of any 
mdetimte extent, which 1s nearly sur- 
rounded by water, but united to a larger 
tract by a neck of land or 1athmua, 

CHERT, n mineralogy, a subspecies of 
rhomboidal quartz. which oceura often in 
metallic veins m primitive mountains. It 
is somewhat translucent, and ot vanous co- 
lours. 

CHER’UBIM, the plural of Curxun, an 
order of angels, two of which, by the com- 
mand of God, were represented as over- 
shadowing the propitiatory or mercy-scat. 
They are usually represented by painters 
and sculptors by a child’s head between 
wings, and in the celestial horraichy they 
are placed next in order to the seraphim 

CHER'VIL, a genus ot umbelliteraus 
plants whose leaves are divided into many 
segments. Two species are called Cow- 
weed 

CHENS’LIP, a small vermin that lies un- 
der stones and tiles. 

CHESS, a game played by two persons 
sitting t28-a via, and having betwecn them 
a checkered board, containing sixty four 
squares, alternately white and black The 
game affords so much variety, so much 
scope for calculation, so muiany opportu. 
ties to exhibit — and penetration, 
that it has been held in great estimation 
by all persons acquaimted with at, and all 
who have conquered the difficulties of learn- 
ing it. Whauilst it affords enjovment worthy 
of mature minds, 1t 1s an excelent exercise 
for the young, as it teaches panence and 
circuinspection, strengthens the judgment, 
and encouragcs perseverauce in a plan af- 
fording a prospect of eventual success, 
though, at the moment, the situation ot 
things may appear very entical It ix a 
game of Amatic omg. The Chinese pre- 
tend to have known 1t 200 years before the 
Christian era. In the sixth century it was 
brought from India to Persia, whence at 
vas spread by the Arabians and the Cru- 
saders ajl over the civihzed world.——Al- 
though it may trespass a httle on our 
limits we deem it necessary to msert the 





lawe thte unrvalled game.—The board 
must be so pluced, that each player has 
a white aquare at his right hand. Each 


side has eight men, conmsting of a king, 
queen, two kanghts, two bishops, and two 
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rooks or castles, besides exght pawns or 
foot-soldsers which are all moved accord- 
ing to the followmg rules. 1: If the 
board, or meces, be :mproperly placed, the 
mistake cunnat be rectined after tour moves 
on each side aie made. 2. When a player 
has touched a picee, he must move it, un- 
leas it was only to replace it ; when he must 
say, J’adoube, or I replace. 3. When a 
player has quitted a piece he cannot recall 
the move 3. Ita player touch one of Jus 
adversary's pieces without saying J’adoube, 
he may be compelled to take it, or, at it 
cannot be tahen, to move hus kmg. 6° 
When a pawn has moved two steps, it may 
be taken by any adversary’s pawn which it 
passes, aud the capturing pawn must be 
laced im that square over wluch the other 
eaps. 6. The king eannot castle it he 
has before moved, it he 18 in check, af in 
castling he passes a check, or if the rook 
has moved. 7. Whenever a player checka 
his adversary’s hing, he must say check, 
otherwise the adversary need not notice the 
chech. If the player should, on the next 
move, attack the queen, or any other piece, 
and then say check, his adversary may re- 
place Ins last move, and detend his king. 
8 Whena pawn reaches the tirat row of 
the adsersary’s sidc, it may be made a 
queen, or any other piece the player chooses. 
9 If'a talsc move i» made, and 1s not dis- 
covered until the next move is completed, 
it cannot be reeallod 10 The hing can- 
not be moved mto check, nor within one 
aquare of the adverse hing, nor can any 
plaver move @ picee or pawn that leaves his 
king in check —The object of the game 13, 
to bring the adverswy’s king into such a 
situation that he cannot move, which 1s 
called check mating ‘Fhe king can never 
be taken, and the play ends with a check- 
mate 

CHEST, winch in anatomical language 
is called the thoraz, 16 the cavity of the 
bady between the neck and the belly, con- 
tanung the pleura, the lungs, heart, aso 
phaszus, thoracic duct, part of the vena 
cava, the vena azygos, &e. 

CHES NOP, or CHESNUT, the nut of 
atree bclouging tothe genus Fapus. It isen- 
closed in a prickly pericarp, which contams 
twu or more seeds. The tree grows toa great 
size, and produces very valuable timber. 
The Horse chestnutis a tree of the genus 
AÆeculua The common tree of this sort 18 
a native of the north of Asia, and admired 
for the beauty of its flowers. The Scarlet- 
Sloweringy horae cheatnut 18 a neativ > of Caro- 
lina, Brasil, and the East.—~There 18 also 
another, called the Indian Rose-chestnut, of 
the genus Mraua. 

CHEVAL-DE-FRISE (generally used in 
the plural, Curvaux-pr-vrise, ( ron. 
shevo de fie’z), spikes of wood, painted 

with tron, five or mx feet long, tixed in a 
strong beam of wood, and used as a tence 
against cavalry, or to stop a breach, &c. 





CHEVALIE’R, a gallant young man.—— 
In heraldry, a horseman armed at all 


potas, 
CHEVRETT’E, a military term for a 
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CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE VRRER FIRST USED AT TUK KIEGE OF GRONINGEN, IN 1659, 
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AL-AMIN, CALIPH OF BAGDAD, WOULD VOTBE DISTURBED IN CHESS-PLAYING WHEN THE CITY WAS CARRIED BY ASSAULT. 
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THE GREATEST IMFROVER OF ENGLIBGH CHINA WAS MR. JOSIAN WEDGWOOD. 
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kind of gin, or machine, for raising guns or ' absurdities. In fabulous history, it denoted 
mortars into their carriages. & monster with three heads, that of a lion, 

CHEV’RON (in heraldry), an honour- | a goat, and a dragon, vomiting flames. The 
able ordinary, representing two rafters of a | foreparts of the body were those of a hon, 
house joined together, or meeting at the | the middle was that of a goat, and the hinder 
top.———Per Chevron, is when the field is di- | parts were those of # dragon. 
vided only by two single lines, rising from CHIMES, the musica! sounds of bells 
the two base points, aud meeting in the | struck with hammers, arranged and sct in 
point above, as the chevron does. motion by clock-work. Ina clock, a kind 

CHEVROTA'IN, in zoology, a small kind | of periodical music, produced at certain 
of antelope. hours by a particular apparatus. 

CHY EARTH, a medicinal, compact, CHIMNEY, In Mfchitecture, a body of 
dense kind of earth, from Chios, used an- | brick or stone erected in a building, can- 
ciently as an astringent, and also as a cos- | taining a funnel te convey smoke and other 
metic. volatile matter through the roof from the 

CHIARO SCURO (an Italian phrase, ate oy hearth. How far the Greek and 
meanin — is the art of diatri- man architects Were acquamted with the 
buting hghts and shadows in painting. This | construction of chimneys is a matter of dis- 
is of the highest importance, and one of | pute. Notraces of them have been disco- 
the most difficult branches of an artist’s | vered in the ruins of Pompeii, and Vitruvius 
study, because of the want of precise rules | gives no rules for erecting them. The first 
for its execution. certain notice of chimneys, as we now build 

CHIAS’TOLITE, a curious kind of chrys- | them, is believed to be that contained in an 
tahzed mineral, sometimes called macle. inscription of Venice, over the gate of an 

CHICA’/NERY, mean or unfair artifices | edifice, which states that in 1347 a great 
to ee a cause or obscure the truth; | many chimneys were throwg down by an 
applied either in a legal sense, by which | earthquake. 
justice is somehow mtended to be perverted ; CHI'NA-WARE, the most beautiful of 
or to disputatious sophistry. all kinda of carthenware, takea its name 

CHIEF, a term signifying the head, or | from China, whence the Dutch and English 
principal part of a thing or person. Thus { merchants first brought itiuto Europe. It 
we say, the chief of a party, the chicf of a | 1s also called Porcelain, from the Portu- 
family, &c_——Cuixy (in heraldry), one of guces porcellana, a cup or vessel. ‘The 
the honourable ordinaries, which occupies | Japau china is considered supenor to all 
the head or upper part of the escutcheon. | other of omental manufacture, in its close 
As the head is the chief part of a man, 4018 | and compact granular texture, its sono- 
the chief the principal part of the escut- | rosity when struck, its extreme hardness, 
cheon, and contains a thurd part of the | 1ts smooth aud shining appearance, and its 

eld. capability of being used to boil hquids m. 

CHIE’FTAIN, a captain or commander | With the Chinese potters, the preparation 
of any class, family, or body of men: thus, | of the clay 18 constantly im operation; and 
the Highland chieftains, or chiefs, were the | usually remains in the pits from ten to 
principal noblemen or gentlemen of their | twenty years prior to being used; for the 
respective clans. longer it remains there, the greater is its 

HIL/BLAIN, a tumour occasioned by | value. The Dresden China has some qua- 
suddenly warming a cold part, or suddenly | hties which render it decidedly superior to 
cooling a heated part: hence the parts of | the oriental. Its texture exhibits a com- 
the body most subject to chilblains, are the | pact, shining, uniform mass, resembling 
toes, fingers, ears, &c. white enamel, while it possesses firmness, 

CHALIAD, the sum or number of one | stoldity, and infusibility by heat. The re- 
thousand. WMence Chil‘rarch denoter the | quisite materials tor the components of the 
military commander or chief of a thousand | best hard china are sparingly supplicd by 
men: Chil‘rarchy, a body consisting of 1000 | nature; but modern chemistry has thrown 
men: Chsliahe’dron, a figure of 1000 equal | much hght on the art, not only in enabling 
sides: and Chil’iagon, a figure of 1000 angles | the mnanufacturer to analyze more perfectly 
and sides. the bodies which constitute these wares, 

CHIL’TERN-HU’NDREDS, a range of ; but also in determining the exact propor- 
chalky hills on the borders of Bedfordshire | tions in which they combine; and when 
and Buckinghamshire, belonging to the | propcr attention 18 paid to the proportions 
crown, and having the office of Steward of | of the several components, there 18 seldom 
the Chiltern Hundreds attached to it. It | any failure. Silica obtained froin flints, and 
being an established rule that a member | alumine, are the grand ingredients; and 
of parbament receiving a place under the {| when these substances are properly com- 
crown cannot sit, unless re-elected, the ac- | bined in water, their reciprocal tenden- 
eeptance of a stewardship of the Chiltern | cer cause atrong adhesion, eo that, when 
Hundreds is a formal manner of resigning | hardened merely by evaporation mto a prste, 
a@ seat. Chiltern is from the Saxon word | they resiat decomposition by the atmo- 
chilt, and generally applied to the hundreds | sphere. Jt is not our sntention to advert to 
that lic in the hilly part of a county. the various procecases and manipulations 

CHIME'RA, in its modern acceptation, | which the clay undergoes previous to its 
means a vain or idle fancy; a creature of | being baked, the ingenuity with which the 
the imagination, full of contradi¢tions and | printer takes his impressions from the cop- 
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eHE FIRST APPARATUS FOR PRODUCING CHIME-MUSIC, 18 SAID TO HAVE BEEN MADE AT ALOST, IN THE NETHERLANDS, IN 1487. 
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THE LONGER A CHIMNEY If, THE MORE PERFECT I8 ITA DRAUGHT. 
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IN THE EARLY AGES OF CHIVALRY, ARCHERY WAS CONSIDERED AS AN ESSENTIAL PART OF THE EDUCATION OF A GENTLEMAN. 
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FROM CHIVALRY SFRUNG THE RELIGIOUS ORVERS OF KNIGATHOOD. 








per-plates, nor the atill more ingenious 
process of transferring and adapting the 
print to the ware. e will merely add, 
that the colours, or cnamels with which de- 
signs are executed un the glazed surface of 
ware, with colours so vitrifiable as readily 
to acquire lustre at a moderate heat, has 
not yet been practised quite a century in our 
potteries ; but such have been the improve- 
ments in every branch of the art during 
late years, and with such laudable rivalry 
have the abilities of first-rate artists been 
displayed, that if absolute perfection could 
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ions of his oath. As the champion of God 
and the ladies, he devoted himself to speak 
the truth; to maintain the right; to pro- 
tect the distressed; to practise courtesy, a 
virtue leas familiar to the infidels; to de- 
spise the allurements of case and safety; 
and to vindicate in every perilous adventure 
the honour of his character. The abuse of 
the same spint provoked the illiterate knight 
to disdam the arts of luxury and peace; to 
estecm himself the sole judge and avenger 
of his own inuries; and proudly.to neglect 
the laws of civil society and military disci- 


be attained by human labour, we might | pline. Yet the benetits of this institution, to 


fairly expect to find it here. 
CHINTZ, a fine kind of Indian painted 


ico. 

CHIRA‘GRA, in medicine, a name for the 
gout in the hands. 

CHI‘'ROGRAPH, among the Anglo- 
Saxons, siguitied any public matrument of 
gift or conveyance, attested by the subscrip- 
tion and crosses of witnesses. Any deed 
requiring a counterpart was engroased twice 
on the same piece of parchment, with a 
space between, on which was written chiro- 
graph, through which the parchment was 
cut, and one part given to each party. It 
was aleoanciently used for a fine: the man- 
ner of engrossing the fines, and cutting the 
parchment in two pieces, is still retained in 
the chirographer’s office, in the Court of 
Common Pleas. 


{ warriors of eve 


refine the temper of barbarians, and to in- 
fuse some principles of faith, justice, and 
humanity, were strongly felt, and have been 
often observed. The asperity of national 
prejudice was softened ; and the community 
of religion and arms spread a simular colour 
and generous emulation over the face of 
Chmstendom. Abroad m enterprize and 
pilgrimage, at home in martial exerciae, the 
country were perpetually 
associated ; and impartial taste must prefer 


| a Gothic tournament to the Olympic games 


of classic antiquity. Instead of the naked 


Hage which corrupted the manners of 
the 


Greeks, and banished from the stadium 
the virgins and matrons, the pompous deco- 
ration of the hsets was crowned with the 

resence of chaste and high burn beauty, 
rom whose hands the conqueror received 


CHIROL‘OGY, the art or practice of | the prize of his dexterity and courage.” 


communicating thoughts by signs made by 
the hands and fingers; asa substitute for 


language. 

CHIR’OMANCY, a species of divination, 
drawn from the different lines and lnea- 
ments of a person’s hand; by which means, 
it is pretended the inclinations may be dis- 
covered. The modern word is palmistry. 

CHIRON‘OMY, in antiquity, the art of 
representing any past transaction by the 
gestures of the body, more especially by the 
motions of the hands: this made a part of 
hberal education ; it had the approbation of 
Socrates, and was ranked by Plato among 
the pohtical virtues. 

CHIN'LEU, the ninth month of the Jew- 
ish year, answering to the latter part of No- 
vember and the beginning of December. 

CHIV’ALRY, the name anmently given 
to — a military dignity; also the 
marti — and qualitications of a 
knight. Chivalry, as a military dignity, is 
supposed by some tu have taken its rise 
soon after the death of Charlemagne, and 
by others as ansing out of the crusades, 
because in these expeditions many chival- 
rous exploits were performed, and a proud 
fecling of heroism was engendered. In de- 
scnbing the origin, object, and character of 
this nulitary institution, Gibbon the his- 
torian thus alludes to a successful candi- 
date for the honour of knighthood, and 
eulogises the institution: “ He was created 
a knight in the name of God, of St. George, 
and of St. Michael the Archangel. e 
swore to ai i pe the duties of his pro- 
fession; and education, example, and the 
public opinion, were the inviolable guard- 
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CHLOBINE HAS TEM PROPERTY OF NEUTNALIZING CONTAGIOUS MATTER, 
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CHIVES, in botany, slender threads or 
filaments in the blossoms of planta. 

CHLA'NA, in antiquity, a winter gar- 
ment worn over the tunica, It was like- 
wise used an a covering for a hed. 

CHLA‘’MYS, in antiquity, a military 
habit worn over the tumca. It belonged 
to the patricians, and was the same in the 


1 time of war, that the toga was in the time 


of peace. 
‘HLO’RATE, in chemistry, a compound 
of chloric amd with 4 salifiable base. 
CHLO/RIDE, in chemistry, a compound 
of chlorme with a combustible substance, 
asthe chloride of azote, manganese, line, 


&e. 
CHLO’RINE, or CHLO’RIC GAR, for- 
merly known as Oxymuaratic acip Gas, 


| is by some considered as a compound, and 
| by others as a annple substance. It com- 


bines with carburetted hydrogen, and there- 
by exlubits the mechanical phenomecua of 
combustion; but will not support ammal 
life. It discharges colours, and is ysed as 
a bleaching liquid. 

CHLO'RITE, a mineral of a grass green 
colour, opaque, and — of small 
shining graus. There are four subspecies: 
chlorite earth, common chlorite, chiorite 
slate, and fohated chlorite. 

CHLORO-CAR’BONOUS ACID, in che- 
mistry, a compound of chlorine and cur- 
bonic oxyde, formed by exposing a mixture 
of the two oe to the direct solar rays. 

CHLORO’PAL, a recently discovered mi- 
neral, of two varieties, the conchoidal and 
the earthy; both possessing magnetic pro- 
perties, | : 
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A TABLE SPOONFUL OF CHLORIDE OF LIME, IN A WINE-GLACS OF WATER, PURIFIES INFECTED AIR AND PREVENRTS CONTAGION. 





FROM ALL THAT WE CAN LEARN OF THE NATURE CF CHOLEBA EPIDEMICA, IF APPEARS CERTAIN THAT INSTANT MEDICAL ATTENTION I8 INDISPENSABLE. 
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NO BPRCIFIC AS TO THE TREATMENT OF CHOLERA HAS YET BREBN DISCOVERED, 
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CHLO’ROPHANE, in wineralogy, a va- 
riety of fluor spar, found in Siberia. When 
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20th, the mortality had become so extensive 
that the stoutest hearts were yielding to 


placed on a heated iron, it gives a beautiful | despair, and the camp wore the aspect of a 


emerald green light. 

CHLO’ROPHYL, the green matter of the 
leaves of vegetables. 

CHLORO‘’SIS, a disease incident to fe- 
males, characterised by a pale or grecnish 
hue of the akin. 

CHOCOLATE, a cake or paste, made 
from the kernel of cocoa, mixed with sugar 
aud cinnamon; of which a nutritious beve- 
rage is made. 

CHOIR, that part of a cathedral where 
the acrvice is performed. Also, the body of 
singers there assembicd. Hence the word 
chorister is used for a singer whose vocal 
powers are exercised m divine service. 

CHO’KE-DAMP, in mining, the noxious 
air occasionally found at the bottom of 
mines.— (See Damrs.] 

CHOL’ERA, a disease of which there are 
two especies: Cholera spontanea, which hap- 
pens in hot seasons without any manifest 
cause; and Cholera acridentalia, which oc- 
curs after the use of food that digests slowly 
and irritates. 1n warn climates it is met 
with at all seasons of the year, and its 
occurrence is very frequent: butin England 
and other cold climates, it is prevalent in 
the middle of summer, particularly in the 
month of August; and he violence of the 
disease has usually been saad in propor- 

| tion to the intensencss of the heat. It 1s 
characterised by an evacuation of bile, at- 
tended with anxiety, painful grpings, vomit- 
ings, spasms of the abdominal murcles, and 
thone of the calves of the legs. The disease 
sometimes proceeds with violence, and if 
uuchecked in its early stages, great depres- 
} sion of strength ensues, and it may quickly 
! terminate in death. But it must not be 
| confounded with the 
| CHOLERA MOR’BUS, or Cnonera 
Eripemica, or, as it is sometimes termed, 
i Cuo.exa Maniona. In Hindostan, spas- 
modic cholera has probably always existed 
as & comparatively mild climatic disease; 
but there is no evidence to show that the 
‘ Indian Cholera ever bore the Specie cha- 
racter, or was entitled to rank with pesti- 
| lential scourges of the worst desenption, 
tall August, 1817, when it suddenly broke 
out with unprecedented inalignity, attack- 
ing the natives first, and mauifesting itself 
among the Europeans in the following 
month. From January to May, 1818, the 
pestilegre raged with great violence, cx- 
tending its destructive influence across the 
country from the mouth of the Ganges to 
its confluence with the Jumna. In its most 
mahgnant form it appeared at Benares, 
where in two monthe 15,000 persons perish- 
ed. In the district of Gorrakpore 30,000 
were carried off ina month. By November 
the epidemic had reached the grand army, 
commanded by the marquis of Hastin 
cigs of 10,000 troops and 80,000 fol- 
lowers. In twelve days nearly 9,000 men 
had fallen victims to it. Previous to the 
14th, it had overspread the camp, sparing 
neither age nor sex; from the 14th to the 


general hospital. he noise and bustle 
almost inseparable from the presence of a 
multitude of human beings, had nearly sub- 
sided into stillness. Nothing was to be 
heard but the groans of the dying, or the 
wailing for the dead. In 1819 it reached 
the kingdom of Arracan: it then extended 
itsclf into Siam, and after destroying 40,000 
in Baku, the capital ‘df that kingdom, it 
paased into the penmsula of Malacca, From 
thence it travelled to China. Canton was 
attacked in 1820; and at Pekin its mortality 
was so frightful, that the government were 
obliged to have the dead interred at their 
own expense, From China it passed to the 
Philhppine and Spice Islands. Thus, in 
little more than two years, did it traverse a 
space 1n Eastern Asia, of 1300 leagues from 
north to south, and about 1000 leagues from 
west to enst. During the next two years, 
Arabia, Persia, Mesopotamia and Syria were 
overrun by the dreadful pestilence. In 
September, 1823, it entered Astracan, a 
Jarge and populous town on the northern 
shore of the Caspian. As soon as this be- 
came known to the Russian government, 
they dispatched a medical commission, 
composed of six physicians, to investigate 
its character, and every preventive measure 
was resorted to: how they were con- 
nected with the result it may be difficult to 
decide; but certain it is, the disease got no 
farther in that direction that year than As- 
tracan, and did not again appear in Russia 
until towarda the close of 1828, when it un- 
expectedly appeared at QOrenburg, and in 
18380 it again made ite insidious entrance at 
Astracan., It at length reached Moscow, 
where a cordon sanitaire was speedily esta- 
bhished, temporary hospitals erected, and 
the emperor himself visited the town when 
the disease was at its height. At first the 
Mortality was as great as nine-tenths of all 
who were attacked, but the number who 
were infected gradually decreased, and the 
mortality proportionally diminished. Po 
land, Prussia, and other parts of Germany, 
soon atter felt its devastating effects; in 
November, 1831, it reached England; in 
March, 1832, it broke out at Paris, where 
20,000 fell a sacrifice to it in a short time; 
and in June, 1832, it appeared at Quebec, in 
Canada, and subsequently spread over the 
whole American continent. It is not our 
purpose, nor consistent with the nature of 
this work, to enter into a description of the 
symptoms, character, and treatment of this 
justly dreaded disease ; but we thought it 
material to condense a history of its 
gress, from its origin in the East to its en- 
trance in our own land; and we will con- 
clude the article, by giving a brief definition 
of its distinctive features, as they appeared 
in Britain :—After watery diarrheea, or other 
generally slight indisposition, vomiting or 
of a white or colourless fluid, vio- 
ent cramps, great prostration and collapee, 
the last occurring simultaneously with the 
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THE DANGER OF CHOLERA I8 IN ALL CASES TO BE ESTIMATED FROM THE DPEGBREEB OF COLLAPSE ATTEXDING THE COLD STAGE OF THE DISEASE. 


vomiting and cramps, or shortly after them. 





BLERDING, CALOMEL, OPIUM, AND WARMTH, ANE GENERALLY RESORTED TO. 
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RELIGIOUS FELDS COMMEXCrFD IN THE SECOND CENTURY IW REGARD TO THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST, WHICH LED TO PROSCRIPTIONS AMD PERSECUTIONS 
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ALL HISTORICAL CHRONOLOGY 18 GROUNDED ON ASTRONOMICAL 
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Should the patient survive the last train of | precepts of the Scriptures, especially to 


symptoms, a state of excitement and fever 
supervencs —For a considcrable time the 
medical world was much divided in opimon 
as to its contagious or non contagious na 
ture the disputes on this subject however 
have now nearly subsided and the great 
majonty of medical men are persuaded that 
the disease 18 epidemic, and not coutagious 
in Its character 

CHOI OGOGUES medicines which ex 
pel or evacuate bihous faces 

CHOPIN aliquid measure im France 
about a pnt im Scotland a quart 

CHORD in music the union of two or 
more sounds uttcred at the same time 
forming an entire harmony as a third 
nfth and eighth ——In geometry a mght 
line drawn trum one part of an are of a 
circle to another 

CHORLG RAPHY the art of represent 
ing dancing by signs as singing 18 by notcs 

CHORE Ud wm ancicot poctry a toot of 
two syllables the fret long and the second 
short the trochee 

CHORIAM BUS im ancient poetry a foot 
compounds of a trochee and an 1ambus 

CHUROG RAPHY the art of delmeat 
ig or descnbing some particular country 
or province it differs from geography asa 
deseny tion of a particular country differs 
from that of the whole carth and from to 
pogiaphy as the description of a country 
trom that of a town or district 

CHOROID in anatomy denotes the 
coat of the ¢ve immediately under the scler 
otica or the mncr membranc mvesting the 
bran or the pia mater &c 

CHORLS in ancient dramatic poetry 
one or more persons present on the stage 
during the representation uttering an occa 
sional commentary on the pice preparing 
the audience tor events that are to follcw 
or explaming circumstances that caunot be 
distinctly represented Several cxamples 
may be rcferred to iy the Laghsh readcr 
in the plays of Shakspeare In tragedy 
the chorus was at frat the sole pertormer 
at prescnt itis wholly discontinued on the 
sta,e ——C nonts m music is when at 
certain periods of a scng the whcle com 
pany arc to join the singer in repeating cer 
tam couplets or verses 

CHOUGH (pron chuf’) inornithology a 
fowl! of the genus Corrua nearly of the size 
ot the crow and mischit vous hike the mag 
pie It is black execpt the bill legs and 
fect which are red and 1s a nati of the 
weat of England more cs} ¢ cially the count 
of Cornwall whence it is commonly called 
the (Cornish chough 

CHIRISM or CLERIS OM inthe Romish 
and Greek churches an unction or annowit 
ing of ehildrcn, which was formerly prac 
tid a soon asthey were born 

CHRISTIAN 111 the rehgion of Chris 
tians who denve their name from the 
founder Cunist (The Anointed) and were 
frat so designated at Antioch ‘The foun 
dation of a Christians taith and practiec 
his ultsmate and in truth, only appcal 


| 
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those of the New lestament 
CHRIS TENING aterm particularly ap 
plicd to infant baptism denoting the cere 
mony of admitting a person into the com 
muntion of the Christian church by means 
of baptism or aprinkung with water 
CHRIST MAS the festival observed in 
the Christian church on the 25th of Decem 
ber im commemoration of our Saviour’s na 
tivity and ccichrated im the church of Eng 
land by a j articular servico set apart for 
that holy dav 
CHRISTMAS ROSE 1m botanv a plant 
of the genus Helleborus — — beaut 
ful white flowers about Chratmas 
CHRISTOMACHI an appellation given 
to all heretics who deny Christ s divinity 
or maintain hetorudox opmions concerning 
his incarnation 
CHRIST 5S LHORN mbotany the Rham 
nus palurus a deciduous shrub having, two 
thorns at each joint It grows in Pales 
tine and the south of Europe and 18 sup 
poacd to have been the sot of which the 
crown of thorns for our Saviour was made 
CHROASTACIS a genus of ;cllucid 
gems comprchcnding all those of vanable 
colours as viewed in diftcrent hghts 
CHRO MALL inchemustry asalt or coh 
poe tormed by the chromic acid with a 
Re 


ry 

CHROMATIC in muanc an epithet de 
scniptive of that which yroceeds by acveral 
consecutive stinifones 

CHROMALICS that part ofopties which 
explains the several properties of hght and 
colour 

CHROML m mineralogy a metal which 
in its highcst degree of oxydation passts 
into the state of an acid of a ruby red co 
Jour It takes its uame from the vanous 
and beautiful eolours which ite oxyde and 
acid communicate to minerals into whose 
composition they entcr Chrome gives a 
hne deep green to the enamel of porcelain 
&e Chrome yellou the arthmal chro 
mate of Iead 18 a beautiful prment 

CHRONIC an epithet for imveterate 
dixcases or those of long duration 

CHRON OGRAM an inscription m which 
accrtain date or epoch is expressed by nu 
meral Ic tters 

CHRONOLOGY the science which de 
termines the dates of events and the civil 
distinctions of time The divisions of time 
are cither natural cr artificial the natural 
divisions of time are the ycar mont! week 
day and hour deduced trom the moti us 
of the hcavcniv bodies and swted to the 
yUrposcs of civil lite = the artaheial divisions 
of tine are the cycle or period the epoch 
and the ara ur epoch which hase becn 
framed for the purposes of history ‘Truly 
has it been said it history without chro 
nology 1s dark and coufused chronology 
without histcry 18 dry and mmpid ’ 

( HRONOM FTER atime piece of a 
cuhar constuction or any instrament that 
micasures time with great exactness They 
arc at present much employed by naviga 





must be to the facts the doctrines and the | tora in determining the longitude at sea 
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TUB BRAUTIFUI COLOUB OF THA HUBBY IS CAUSED BY ITS CHROMIC ACID 
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THE EXHIRITIOV OF 4 CHORUS WAS IV ATHEWS AN HOWOLRABLE CIVIL CHARGE AND THE LEADER OF IT WAS CALLED “ CORYPHAUS * 
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THE CHRYEGLITE EMPLOYED 1¥ THE ARTS COMES CHIEFLY FROM THE LEVANT, ASD IS SOMETIMES USED IN JEWELLEBY 






THE FIRST MISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH WAS WRITTEN BY KEUGEBIUS 
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C HROSIAS IMA, in mineralogy a name 
for pellucid gems which appear of one sim 
i and permanent colour in all shades of 
at 
*CHRYS ALIS or AURETIA the second 
state of an insect which it passes into from 
the caterpillar or reptile form previous to 
its becoming a butterfly or a moth &c 
CHR\SAN THEMUM 1n botany a ge 
nus of plauts, class 19 dSyngenesa order 2 
Polygamea euperflua’ There are many well 
known species, annuals, perenuials and 
shrubs 
CHRYS OBERYL ayellow:sh gem uanal! 
found in emall round pieces or cry»stalize 
in exght sided pnsms It is used in je wel 
lery and is next to eapphire in hardness 
CHRYS OLIIE a mineral or stone of a 
grecnish hue oftentransparent It is some 
small crystals 
CHR\SOMTLA agenusof insects with 
times granular and at othe: times occurs in 
bracelet hkeantenne thickest towards the 
cxtremities the body of an oval form and 
the thorax rounded Of this genus which 
belongs to the order (oleoptera there are 
different specics denominated from the 
tree on which they feed as the chrysomela of 
tanzy beech alder willow &c some being 
ofone colour some of another with a tinge 
of gold colour diffused through it 
C HRYS OPHRASL in mineralogy a sub 
species of quartz often ofan extremely beau 
tiful green colour and trauslucent or senn 
transparent In hardness it 18 scarcely in 
terior to fiint 
CHRISOPHYL LUM in botany a gi 
nus of plants class & Pentay lia ordcr 1 
Monogynea The species are all shrubs 
CHS SOP IA im alchemy that part of 
the art which tearhes the making of gold 
out of more impcirfect metals 
CHRiSOSPI F NIUM Golden saxifrage 
mm botany a genus of the octandria digyma 
class ot plants withcut flower petals the 
fruit ie an unilocular two horned capsule 
contaming a number of very minut seeds 
CHURCH m rehgious affaars 18a word 
which is uscd im several senses 1 The col 
lective body of persons proft essing one and 
the same rehgion or that religion itacit 
thus we sav the Church of Chriat) . Any 
particulaa congregation of ( brisuans asso 
ciating together as the Church of Antioch 
3 A particular sect of Christians as tic 
Greek Church or the Church of England 
4 The body of ceclumastics in contradis 
tnetio& to the laty 6 The building in 
which a congregation of Christians asstm 


ble 

CHURCHWAR DENS officers annually 
chosen by the monsters and vestry to sn 
p mntend the church its propeity and con 
Cerna 

CHYIE a white or miky fluid im the 
stomach consisting of the tincr and more 
nutritious parts of thi food which 16 re 
ccived mmto the lactea) vesscis assimilated 
into blood and converted into nutriment 

CHYTLLAC TION the process of diges 
eal by which the aliment 33 converted into 
chvle 
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CHYLIOPFT'IC, having the power to 
convert into chyle 

CHYME the humour which ts immedi 
ately drawn from the aliment and after 
wards by a ferther process is converted into 


chyle 

CIBA RIA LEGES in Roman lustory, 
were sumptuary lawe the intention of which 
was to limit the expense of feasts and in 
troduce frugahty amongst the pec ple whose 
evtravaganee at table was notorious and al 
most incredible * 

CICADA the Baim cricker im ento 
mology a genus of four winged insects, of 
the order Hemiptera 

CICATRIC ULA a emall whitish speck 
m the yolk of an cgg supposed to be the 

— point or first rudgments of the 
uture chic 

CIC AIRIX or CIC ATRICF in surgery 
ascar or elevation of callous flesh nsing on 
the shin and remaining there after a wound 


or ulecr 

CIC ATRIZANT a medicine or apphea 
tion that promotes the formation of a orca 
tnx called also an escharotic, agglutinant 


&e 

CICFRONIANS epithets given by Mu 
retus Frasmus &¢ to those moderns who 
were so ridiculously tond of Cicero as to 
reject every Iatm word as obsolete or am 
pure that could not betound m some one or 
other of lus works = Jhe word (:ceronian 
is also used as an epithet fora diffuse and 
flowing style and a vehement manner 

CICISBE © an Ttahan word mgmfyng 
one who dangles about females 

CIC UTA mm botany Water hemlock This 
term was uscd by the ancicnts and by me 
dical writers for the (orm mace slatum or 
common hemlock the juice of which was 
KIVCn as A — Both Socrates and Pho 
aon pershed byit tis now often used 
medicinally with good effect 

CILDARIS in antiquity the mitre used 
by the Jewish high priests 

CILIA the KYk rasHEs Im anatomy 
are certain rigid hairs situatcd on the arch 
or tarsus of the eyelids and bent in a very 
singwarmanner they are destined for keep 
mg external bodies out of the eye and tur 
modcrating the influx of hght 

(11 TARY in anatomy an emthet for 
several parts belonging to the eilia, or eye 
lashes as the ciliary glands &¢ 

C1L TATED an hotany furnished or sur 
rounded with parallal flaments somewhat 
like the heirs of the cychds whence its 
name 

CITT CIUM in Hebrew antiquits 
of habit made of coarse stuff formerly in 
use among the Jews in tomes of mourning 
and distress It 1s the same with what the 
Septet and Hebrew versions call sack 
c'oth 

C1M BRIC pertamng tothe Cimbn the 
mhabitants of the Crmbric Cheronese, now 
Jutland 

CIMME RIAN pertaming to Crmmentim, 
atown at the mouth of the Palus Meons, 
which the ancients pretended wis mvolved 
indarkness whence the phrase Cimmerian 
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THER PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTIYVOPLE IS THE HEAD OF THE GREEK CHUBCH, AS THE POPE IS THE HEAD OR CHIEF OF THE CHURCH OF BROKE 
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darkness ” to denote a deep or continual 
obscurity. The country 18 now called the 
Crimea, 

CIM’OLITE, a species of earth, of which 
there are several varieties; one, of a purple 
colour, 1s the stcalite, or soap rock , and {rom 
another sort, found in the Isle of Wight, 
tobacco-pipes are made. 

CINCHO'NA, the Peruvian bark, ob- 
tained from certain trecs growing to the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet, and natives 
of Peru. Linneus descnbes two species, 
the white and the coloured , and # third has 
been found in the West Indies, particularly 
im Jamaica and St. Lucia. The two latter 
are uaed mm medicine It was frat mtro 
duced for the cure of intermittent fevers, 
and im these, when properly exhibited, it 
rarely tails of success. 

CINC TURE, 1n architecture, a rng, list, 
or orlo, at the top and bottom of a column, 
separating the shaft at one end from the 
base, and at the other trom the cajntal. 

CINERI TIOUS, an appellation given to 
different substances, on account of their 
resembling ashes, either m colour or con- 
sistence. 

CIN NABAR, 1n natural history, 1s cither 
native or factitious. Nate Gunabar is an 
ore of quicksilver, moderately compact, very 
heavy, and of an elegant striated red colour. 
It 18 called native vermulion, and when used 
by painters 18 rendered more beautitul by 
grinding it with gum-water and a little 
aaf.on Jt 1s found amorphous, or under 
some imitative form, and crvstalied. Fac 
fitroua curnnhar 16 @ mivture of mercury and 
sulphur sublimed, and thus rendered ito a 
fine red colour. 

CIN‘'NAMON, a fragrant spice, obtained 
from the bark of a low tree, (the lauwus 
cinnamomum) growing on the island of 
Ceylon. ‘The true ecmnamon is a most 
grateful aromatic, and one of the best 
| cordial, carmuative spices Its leaves re- 
| semble those of the olive, and the truit re- 

sembles the acorn or olive, having neither 
the smell or taste of the bab, both yield 
an essential ol. 

CINQUEFOLIL, or Vivy Leaven 
Ciover, a perennial, This plant is some- 
times borne in coats of arms. 

CINQUE-PORTS, the five ancient ports 
on the east coast of Logland, opposite to 
France, namely, Dover, Hastings, Hythe, 
Romney, and Sandwich, to which were 
afterwards added, as appendages, Win- 
chelsea and Rye. As places where stiength 
and vigilance were necessary, and whence 
ships mght put to sea in cases of sudden 
| emergency, they formerly received con- 
| siderable attention from government. They 
have several privileges, and are within the 
Jurisdiction of the Constable of Dover Castle, 
| who, by his office, 16 called Warden of the 

Cingque-Ports. Until the time of Henry 
VIII. the Crown seems to have had no per- 
; manent navy; the Cinque-ports having al- 
| ways furnished nearly the whole of the ship- 

ing required for the purpores of the state, 
n consideration of this service, many pri- 
vileges and franch.ses were granted to 
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THE SUPREME COUMT OF THE CINQUE-PONTS WAS THE COURT OF SHEFPWAY. 
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them by different sovereigns, valuable at the 
time, but which have now become im a great 
measure nonunal, in consequence of the va- 
nous exactions and restrictions to which 
they refer having long since been abolished. 
The freedom fiom toll and dues, still reoog- 
nized at several ports, teems to be the most 
valuable right remaimng to the freemen; 
the exemption from serving on county fo 
nes and from service in the militia are also 
understood as belongimg to them. The ju- 
risdiction of the Cmque ports extends along 
the coast contmuously from Birchington, 
wiuch 1s to the north-east of Margate, to 
Seatord 1m Sussex; and each has one or 
more ports or towns members of it, some 
ot which are corporate, and others not. In 
ancient (ames there were several courts of 
jurisdiction, extending over all the ports 
and members, and intended either as courts 
of appeal tor persons who considered them- 
selves snyired | by any of the separate and 
local tribunals of the diflerent ports, or 
for regulating the general aftairs of the 
whole assomation, but these may now be 
considered as obsolete, their fanctions hav- 
ing dwindled to mere matters of torm. 

[We had scarcely penned the foregomg 
paragraph when we saw an account of the 
aplendid banquet, given at Dover, August %, 
1809, in honour of that Wlustrious warnor 
the Duke of Wellington, as Warden of the 
Cingue-Ports. Participating, im common 
with the rest of our countrymen, in those 
techngs which gave birth to this patnotic 
tribute, we hope to be excused (though 
we may step a hetle out of the usual track) 
for thus endeavouring to perpetuate the 
runeimbiance of so proud a day.——~Dover 
was thronged with viattors of rank from all 
parts of the kingdom the morning was 
ushered m by the magmg of bells aud the 
fring ot cannon, and every countenance 
beamed with dehght ‘The pavihon in which 
the banquet was given was crected on the 
Pnory meadow, directly opposite the large 
hall, called the Maton Dieu It was of 
numense sizc, (standing on 20,420 feet of 
ground, including its covered ways and 
entrance lobbies), and was intended for the 
accommodation of 2,250 persons. It was 
gorgeously and appropnatcly decorated with 
unltary emblems, dc. Jn all parts of the 
hall floated a profusion of flags, and the effect 
of this picturesque scene, when filled with 
the company, was bnibant in the extreme 
Party teelmg and factious hostility were 
nobly laid aside, and many member#of the 
British senate, peers as well as conmoners, 
were there assembled todo homage to “the 
ary captain of the age.” Among them was 

ord Brougham—the bold politician, the 
astute reasoncr, the great forensic orator—a 
man who had ever taken a prominent station 
aa the political opponents of the Duke, 
but who on that day poured forth a torrent of 
panegyric, which was heard with grateful 
delight, and of which the following detached 
passages will at least convey some slight 
idea. “On this day, and on this occanvon,” 
said his lordship, “all personal, all political 


feelings are quelied— all strife of party it 
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hushed; and we are incapable, whatever 
our opinions may be, of refusing to acknow- 
ledge transcendant merits, and denying that 
we feel the irrresistible impulse of un- 
bounded gratitude. No long course of op- 
position, however contrasted on public 
principle—no political hostility (for any 
other than political never could be felt)— 
not even long inveterate habits of public 
opposition—are able so far to pervert the 
nature, so far to stifle the natural feelings 
of our hearts, so far to obscure our reason, 
as to prevent us from fecling, as we ought, 
boundless gratitude for boundless menta— 
to pluck from our minds an admiratton pro- 
portioned to the transcendent genius in 
peace and war, of him who is our guest; or 
to lighten and alleviate that painful feeling, 
that deep sense which the mind never can 
get rid of when it is overwhelmed by a 
oad of gratitude—a debt too boundless to 
be repaid.” * ⸗ : * What 
else have I to do if I had all the eloquence 
of all the tongues that ever were attuned to 
speak? what else can I do, and how would 
a thousand words, and all the names that 
can be named, speak so powerfully, or even 
the tongue of an angel spcak ao powerfully, 
as that very one word—Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
Buke of Wellington—the hero of a hundred 
fields, in all of which his banner has waved 
in trumph; who never—J invoke both 
hemispheres—bear witness Europe, bear 
witness Asia—who never advanced but to 
cover his arms with glory! mighty captain, 
who never advanced but to be victorious— 
mightier captain, who never retreated but 
to eclipse the glory of his advance; per- 
forming the yet harder task of unwearied 
atience, of iudonutuhle fortitude, of cx- 
auatiless resources, of transcendant skill; 
the wonders, the miracles of moral courage 
never yet subdued; despising ali that 
thwarted him with ill-considered advice; 
neglecting all hostility, so he knew it to be 
groundless ; leaving to scorn reviling ene- 
mies, jealous competitors, lukewarm friends ; 
ay, hardest of all to neglect—despising even 
a fickle public—casting his cye forward to 
the time when that womentary fickleness 
of the people would pass away, well-know- 
ing that in the end the yibhe is always 
just to ment.” His lordsmp then took a 
rief review of the Duke’s watchliess 
achievements 1n the field, bis inexhaustible 
fertility in difficulties, his high moral cour. 
age, and hus inflexible devotion to his 
countiy; beautifully contrasting all with 
the actions of the greatest herocs of ancient 
and modern times, from Cesar to Napoleon, 
and acknowledging that he, whose deeds 
they were inct to celebrate, intinitely ex- 
celled them. Alluding to the scenes of 
rapine which had marked the career of 
former conquerors, and the guilty ambition 
which led them to enslave their fellow- 
ereaturea, he exclaimed, “Our chief has 
never drawn his sword but in that defensive 
war, which alone of all warfare is not a 
great crime. He has never drawn his 





sword against the liberty of any people, but 
he has constantly unsheathed it, and, blessed 
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be God, he has triumphantly unsheathed it, 
to secure the liberty of all. The servant of 
his prince to command his troops, but the 
soldier and defender of his country; the 
enemy of her enemies, be they foreign or 
be they domestic; but the fast friend of 
the rights of his fellow-subjects, and the 
champion of their lawful constitution. The 
tempest which resounded all over the world 
is now, thanks to him, hushed; the shock 
which made the throneg of Europe to quake, 
and the horns of the*altar themselves to 
tremble, has, thanks to him, expended its 
force. We may, thanks to him, expect to 
pass the residue of our days without that 
turmoil of war in which our youth was 
brought up; but if ever the materials of 
some fell explosion should qnce more be 
collected by human wickedness in any 
quarter of the globe—if the hushed tempest 
should again break loose from its cave—if 
the shock which is felt not now should once 
more make our institutions to quiver, happy 
this nation that knows to what wise coupsel 
to look ; happy the sovereign that has at his 
command the right arm that bas carried in 
tnumph the English standard all over the 
globe; happy the people who may yet again 
confide, not their liberties indeed, for that 
is a trust he would spurn from him with 
indignation—but who would confide in his 
matchless valour for their safety against all 
the perils which Providence may yet have in 
store for them.”’] 

CYPHER, or CYPHER, one of the 
Arabie characters, or figures, used in com- 
rutation, formed thus 0. A cipher standin 

y itself siynifies nothing; but when place 
at the right hand of a figure, it increases its 
value tenfold.——By Cipher is also denoted 
a secret or disguised manner of writing; 
m which certain characters arbitrarily in- 
vented and agreed on by two or more 
persons, are made to stand for letters or 
words. 

CIP’OLIN, a green marble from Rome, 
containing white zones. 

CIP’PUS, in antiquity, a low column, 
with an inscription, erected on the high 
ruads, or other places, to show the way to 
travellers, to serve as a boundary, to mark 
the grave of a deceased person, &c. 

CIRCE‘’AN, pertaining to Circe, the 
fabled daughter of Sol and Perseus, who was 
supposed to possess at knowledge of 
magic and venomous herbs, by which she 
was able to charm and fascinate. 

CIRCEN'SIAN GAMES (Circenses Ludi), 
a general term, under which waa compre- 
hended all combats exhibited in the Roman 
circus, in imitation of the Olympic games 
in Greece. Most of the feasts of the Romans 
were accompani “1 with Cireensian games; 
aud the magistrates, and other officers of 
the republic, frequently presented the people 
with them, m order to gain their favour; 
but the grand games were held for five days, 
commencing on the 15th of September. 

CINCINAL, in botany, an epithet ap- 
plied to plants whose leaves are roiled in 
spirally downwards, the tip occupying the 
centre. 
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CIR'CLE, in geometry, a plane figure, 
bounded by a curve line, called its cireum- 
ference, and which is everywhere equally 
distant from a point within, called its 
centre. The circumference or periphery 
itself is called the circle, though improperly, 
as that name denotes the space contained 
within the circumference. A circle is dee 
scribed with a pair of compasses, fixing one 
foot in the centre and turning the other 
round to trace out the circumference. The 
circumference of every circle is supposed to 
be divided into 360 equal parts, called degrees 
and marked ©; and each degree into 60 mi- 
nutes, marked ’.—-—-The word Circle is also 
used to describe an asseinbly, or set of 
raona; asa political circle; our circle of 
iends, &ce.——-Circles of latitude, are great 
circles perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic, passing through its poles and 
through every star and planet. (Circles of 
longitude are lesser circles parallel to the 
ecliptic, diminishing as they recede fram it. 
wrnal circles, are immovable circles 
supposed to be described by the several stars 
and other points in the heavens, in the ro- 
tation of the earth round its axis. 
Horary circles, in dialling, are the lines 
which show the hours on dials. 








dilatation of the spermatic vein; herma 
varicosa. 

CIRCUITS, certain districts or divisions 
of the kingdom, through which the judges 
pans once a year, or oftener, to hold courts 
and administer justice. The six jurisdictions 
into which England is divided hy the twelve 
udges, are called the Home, Norfolk, Mid- 
land, Oxford, Western, and Northern cir- 
euts. Wales is also divided into North and 
South circuits; and Scotland, into South, 
West. and North, 

CIR’CULATING ME’DIUM, a term in 
commerce, signifying the medium of ex- 
changes, or purchases and sales, whether 
this medium be gold or silver coin, paper, 
or any other article; and it is therefore of 
& more comprehensive nature than the term 
money. All people have a circulatmy me- 
dium of some description, and, accordingly, 
we find all the tnbes of savages hitherto 
discovered referring to some article in esti. 
mating the value of the vanous commo- 
dities which compose their capital. But 
from the earliest times, the precious metals, 
where they could be had, have been prefer- 
red for this purpose, because they com- 
prised a sufficient value m a small compass 
and weight to be a convenient medium. A 
well-contrived, skilfully-conducted system 
of banking, connected with one of circula- 
tion, is one of the greatcst triumphs of na- 
tional economy; for the interest, as well 
as the reputation of individuals, is thus 

ledyed in support of the system, and in 
urtherance of the general industry and 
prosperity. 

CIRCULATION, in — the na- 
tural motion of the blood m a living ani- 
mal, wherehy it proceeds from the heart to 
all parts of the body by the artenes, and re- 
turns to the heart by the veins. The circu- 
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¥ OF THE WHOLE BODY, AND THREE-FOURTHS OF IT ARE IN THE VEINS. 


THB BLUOD 18 SAID TO BE ONR-FIFTH OF THB WEIGH 
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CIR’COCELE, in anatomy, a varix, or | 
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MONEY 18 THB BASIS OF ALL COMMEBCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 
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lation of the blood ia — in the fol- 
lowing manner: the blood is returned to 
the right auricle of the heart, by the de- 
scending and ascending ven cave, which, 
when distended, contracts and sends its 
blood into the right ventricle; from the 
right ventricle it is propelled through the 
pulmonary artery, to circulate through, and 
undergo a change in the lungs, being pre- 
vented from returning into the right auricle 
by the closing of the valves, which are si- 
tuated for that purpose. Having undergone 
this change in the lungs, it is brought to 
the left auricle of the heart by the four pul- 
monary veins, and thence is evacuated into 
the left ventricle. The left ventricle when 
distended contracts, and throws the blood 
through the aorta to every part of the body, 
by the arteries, to be returned by the veins 
into the ven cave. It is prevented from 
passing back from the left ventricle into 
the auricle by a valvular apparatus; and 
the beginning of the — artery and 
aorta is alao furnished with similar organs 
to prevent its returning into the ventricles. 

IR'CULUS, in anatomy, any round or 
annular part of the body, as the circulus 
oculi, the orb of the eye. 

CIRCUMAM’BIENT, an epithet given 
to anything that surrounds or encompassés 
another on all sides; chiefly used in speak- 
ing of the air. 

CIRCUMCISION, a ceremony in the 
Jewish and Mahometan religions, perform- 
ed by cutting off the prepuce, or foreskin. 
This was a federal rite annexed by God, as 
a seal to the covenant which he made with 
Abraham and his posterity, and was ac- 
cordingly renewed, and taken into the body 
of the Moraical constitutions. The time 
for perfonning this rite was the eighth day, 
that is, six full days after the child was 
born. The Jews distinguished their pro- 
selytes into two sorts, according as they 
became circumcised, or not: those who 
submitted to this rite were looked upon as 
children of Abraham, and obliged to keep 
the Jaws of Moses: the uncircumcieed were | 
only bound to observe the precepta of | 
Noah, and were called Noachide. 

CIRCUM’FERENTOR, a mathematical | 
instrument used by land surveyors for | 
taking angles by the magnetic needle. It | 
is an instrument (where great accuracy is 
not desired) much used in surveying in and 
about woodlands, commons, harbours, sea- 
coasts, in the working of coal-mines, &c. 

CIR'CUMFLEX, in grammar, an Sccent 
serving to note or distinguish a syllable of 
an intermediate sound between acute and 

ve: generally somewhat long. 

CIRCUMFORA’/NEOUS, an epithet for 
wandenng about. Cireumforaneous mu- 
sicians, male and female, ,are daily seen at 
the doors of hotels, in France; and some- 
times they enter the room, expecting a few 
sous for their reward. Nor are characters 
of a similar description by any menns rare 
in London. 

CIRCUMGYRATION, in anatomy, the 
ae limb round in the socket. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION, a paraphrastical 





CIRCUMCISION WAS AN ANCIENT PRACTICE OF THE EGYPTIANS, ETHIOPIANS, SYRIANS, PHGQENICIANS, AND OTHER ASIATIC NATIONS. 
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PUBLIC CHARIOT-RACES, EXHIBITIONS OF PIGILISM, WRESTLING, AND OTHER ATHLETIC EXERCISES, WERE THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE ROMAN CIRCUS. 





THE LENGTH OF THE CIRCUS MAXIMUS WAS 9381 VEET; ITS BREADTH, 2187 FEET. 
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method of expressing one’s thoughts, or 
saying in many words that which might 
have been said in few. 

CIRCUMPO’LAR, an appellation given 
to those stars which, from their vicinity to 
the pole, revolve round it without setting. 

CLIRCUMPOTA'TION, in antiquity, a 
funeral entertaamment which was given in 
honour of the deceased to the friends that at- 
tended. It was afterwards abolished by law. 

CIRCUMROTATION, the act of rolling 
or revolving round, as a wheel. 

CIRCUMSTAN’TIAL EV’IDENCE, in 
law, is that kind of evidence obtained from 
circumstances which necessarily or usually 
attend facts of a particular nature. It is 
used to corroborate personal evidence, 

CIRCUMVALLA‘TION, or Line of Cir- 
cumvallation, in the art of war, is a trench 
bordered with a parapet, thrown up round 
the bemeger’s camp, by way of security 
against any army that may attempt to re- 
lieve the place besieged, or to prevent de- 
sertion, 

CIRCUS, in antiquity, a round or oval 
edifice, used for the exhibition of games 
and shows to the people: onc of these, the 
Circus Maximus, at Rome, waa nearly a 
nile in circumference.——In modern times, 
the-word is applied to designate a circular 
enclosure for the exhibition of feats of 
horsemanship. 

CiR’RI, in — fine strings or thread- 
like filaments, by which some plants fasten 
themselves to walls, trees, &c., such as 
those of the ivy — Cirri, in ichthyology, 
certain ohlong and soft appendages, not 
unlike little worms, hanging from the un- 


der jaws or mouths of sowie fishes: these | 
cirri, commonly translated heards, afford | 


marks to distinguish the different species 
of the fish on which they are found. 
CIRRIFEROUS, mm botany, an epithet 
for a leaf or a peduncle bearmg tendrils. 
CISAL’PINE, on this side the Alps, as 
regards Rome. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that what was Cisalpine with regard 
to the Romans, is Transalpine with regard 


to us. 

CIS’PADANE, on this side the river Po, 
regard to Rome; that 1», on the south 
side. 

CISTER’CIANS, in church history, a 
religous order founded in the 11th century 
by St. Robert, a Benedictine. 
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crystal, of a beautiful yellow colour, foun 
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CIT’RATE, in chemistry, a neutral salt 
— by a union of the citric acid with a 


ase. 

CITRIC ACID, in chemistry, that pro- 
perty found in the juice of lemons and limes, 
which gives it the sour taste. This acid by 
chemical preparation may be converted into 
crystals, and in that state it can be kept 
_ length of time. 

SIT RINE, a species of very fine spri 


in columns, and termin 
lar pyramid. 

CITRON, the fruit of the citron-tree, a 
large species of lemon. The tree an 
— smooth stem, with a branchin 
head, rising from five to fifteen feet, adorne 
with large oval spear-shaped leaves. The 
citron, lime, and lemon, are dtfferent va- 
rieties of the citrus medica, a native of Upper 


g in a hexangu- 


Asia, from whence it was brought into | 


Greece, and afterwards transplanted into 
Italy. Lemon-juice, which is one of the 
sharpest and most agreeable of all acids, is 
uaed in cookery, confectionery, and various 
other ways, particularly in medicine, as one 
of the best remedies for the scurvy with 
which we are acquainted. Sometimes it is 
crystallized into a white and acid salt; but 
what is sold in the shops under the name 
of essential salt of lemons, for taking out 
ink-stains and iron-moulds from linen, is 
only a preparation from the juice of sorre). 
CITY, a large town, incorporated and go- 
verned by particular officers. In Great Bri- 
tain, it means a town having a bishop's see, 
and a cathedral; but this distinction is not 
always observed in common discourse, for we 
say the town of tly. which is a bishop’s 
sce, and the city of Westminster, which at 
present has no see.—— War having rendered 
it requisite that cities should be defensible 
posts, the smallness of the space they oc- 
cupied became a consideration of import- 
auce. Their inhabitants were taught to 
crowd themselves together as much as pos- 
sible; and among the expedients resorted 
to was that of building apartinents over one 
pnother, thereby multiplying the number 
of dwellings withant increasing the super- 
fic.al magnitude of the place. Trade, too, 
by reqwring a multitude of persons upon 
one spot, has always been the foundation of 


| What we now call cities. Cities usually pos- 


sesxa, by charter, a variety of peculiar privi- 


CIS’TUS, in botany, the Rock-rose ; a | leces; and these charters, though they now 


genus of the polyandria-monogynia class of 
plants, many of which are beautiful ever- 
green flowering shrubs, and moat of them 
natives of the southern parts of Europe. 
CITATION, in ecclesiastical courts, is 
the same with semmons in cil courts.—— 
A Citation is also a quotation of some law, 
authority, or pasyage from a book. 
CITH’ARA, in antiquity, a musical in- 
strument, the precise structure of which is 
not known. 
CITHARIN TIC, an epithet for anything 
pertaining to or adapted for the harp. 
CITH’ERN, an ancient stringed instru- 


sometimes appear to be the supporters of a 
| narrow pobcy, were, in their institation, 
grants of frecdom at that time nowhere else 
' possessed ; and by thesethe spell that main- 
_ tained the feudal tyranny was broken.-—— 
' City, (civitas), among the ancients, was 
used in synonymous sense with what we now 
call an imperial city; or, rather, answered 
to those of the Swiss cantons, the republics 
of Venice, Genoa, &c., as being an inde. 
pendent state, with territories belonging 
to it, 
CIVET, (zibethun), a soft unctuous aub- 
stance, like musk, the smell of which it re- 


ment, supposed to bear a resemblance of | scinbles, is contained ina bag, growing from 


the guitar. 
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the lower part of the belly of a civet-cat. 
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ACCORDING TO PLINY, THE CISCUS MAXIMUS WAS CAPABLE OF CONTAINING 260,000 SPECTATORS, AND ACCOBDING TO AURELIUS VICTOR, 385,000. 
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THE BRITISH LAWS WERE TRANSLATED INTO BAXON IN 590. 
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Civet was formerly in high repute for its 
medicinal qualities, but 13 now used only as 
a perfume 

CIV’ET-CAT, an animal of the fox or 
weasel species, a native of the Indies and 
South Amerien, 

C1V’1C CROWN, (corona citiea), in an- 
tiquity, @ crown, or garland composed of 
oak leaves, given by the Romans to any sol 
dier who had saved the life of acitizen Va 
nous marks of honour were connected with 
it: the person who received the crown wore 
it at the theatre, and when he entered, the 
audience rose up as a mark of respect 

CIV IL, an epithet applicable to whatever 
relates to the community as a bods, orto the 
policy and the government of the citizens 
and subjects of a state It 1s opposed to 
criminal asa ciril suit, a swt between «- 
tizens alonc, and not berween the state and 
acitizen It 1s also distinguished from ec 
cleaastreal, which respects the church, and 
from milztary, which includes only matters 
relating to the army and navy —The popu 
lar an colloguial use of the word eal, 
means compiaisant polite — Cnil Lav, 1s 
properly the pecuhar law of cach state, 
country, or citv, but as a general and ap 
propnate term, it means a body of laws 
composed out of the best Roman and Gre 
cian laws, comprised in the Institutes, Code 
and Digest ot Justiman, &c, and, for the 
most part, received and observed throughout 
all the Roman donumons for above 1200 
years This law is used under certain re 
atnctions in our ecclesiastical courts, as 
aleo in the university courts and the court 
of admiralty ——(ired Last, the revenue 
appropriated to support the civil govern 
ment, also the ofticers of civil government 
who are paid trom the public treasury As 
used in England, it mgmhes the sum which 
1s Gresics to every king, at the bennrg 
of his reign, for the support of his court 
and houschold, of ambassadors, and of the 
evi! government in general ——Citel Death, 
in law, that which cuts off a man from ert! 
socitty, or its mghts and benefits, as ba 
nishment, outlawry, &c , as distinguished 
from natural death — il Har, a war 
hetween people of the samc state, or the 
citizens of the same city ——Creil Fear, the 
legal year, or that form of the vear which 
each nation has adopted for computing 
their trme hy The ei) year in England 
and other countnes of Europe consists of 
365 days for the conmon year, and $6 duva 
for leap vear ——Cit2l Architecture, the ar 
chitecture which 18 apphed to buildings 
constructed for the purposes of civil Ife, in 
distinction from miitary and naval archi 
tecture. 

CIVILIAN, a doctor or professor of the 
ewil law, or in a more extended sense, one 
who 3s versed in law and government 

CLAMP, in general, something that fas- 
tens or binds, as a pice of iron screwed on 
the corners where boards meet, && ——In 
Harmer sak 2 a clamp is a pile of bricks 
lad up for burmng, tn which the end of 
one brick 16 lad over another, and a space 
as left between the bmcks fur the fire to 
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ascend.——In ship-building, a thick plank 
on the inner part of a ship’s side, used to 
sustam the ends of the beams.——In yomer’s 
work, to ht a piece of board with the grain, 
to the end of another piece of buard across 
the grain, 1s called clamping 1t. 

CLAN, « tamily or tmbe, hving under 
one chief This appears to have been the 
ompinal condition of the savages of northern 
Europe, and trom this we ought to trace 
the germ of the feudal system All the 
members ot a clan held their lands of the 
chief, followed him to war, and were er 
pected to obey him in peace ——The word 
clan 15 also sometimes used in contempt, 
for a sect or socicty of persons united by 
some common interest or purswt 

CLANG, a sharp, shrill sound, 1nplying 
a degric of harshness in the sound, as, the 
clang of arms. The words clank and clind 
denote amore acute and Jess harsh sound 
than clang 

CLAR ENCIEUX, the second king at 
arms, so called from the duke of Clarence, 
to whom he frst belonged, (for Lionel 
third son to Edward III having by his wite 
the honour of Clare, in the county of Tho 
mond, was afterwards declared duke of 
Clarence, which dukedom afterwards es- 
cheating to Edward IV he made this ear] 
king at arms) His office ts to marshal 
and dispose of the funerals of all baronets, 
knights, and esquires, on the south side ot 
the Trent 

CLARENDON. The “constitutions of 
Clarendon,” are certain ecclesiastical laws 
drawn up at Clarendon, near Salisbury 
They were sixteen in number, all tending 
to restram the power of the clergy, and 
readily assented to by all the bishops and 
barons, the archiishop Becket ¢xcepted, 
who opposed them at fret, but was after 
wards privailed upon to sign them The 
pope Alcxander III declared against and 
annulled most of them 

C LAR ICHORD, or CLAWICHORD, a 
musical instrument sometimes called a ma 
nichord Jt has fifty stops or keys, and 
seventy atmngs, and is in the forn of a 
spinnet Thé tone is softand awect, hence 
It 18 a favourite inatrume nt with naps 

CLARE OBSCURE, Ciraro Osscouro, 
Latiu, Curano oscuro, Itahan, and 
Cram onscur, French, a phrase in pant 
ing, sigmfying light and shade Jn pie- 
tural criticism, it means the relief that 1s 
produced by light and shade, independently 

,ofeolour In the art itselt, it denotes that 
species of painting or design, in which no 
attempt in made to give colours to the ob- 
ccta represented, and where, consequently, 

| ight and shade are everything 

CLARILICATION, the process of clear- 
ing or fining any fuid frum all hetcroge 

{ neous matter or feculence, and in distin- 
gushed trom filtration hy the employment 
of cheimcal means, whereas the latter 18 
only a nic chauical operation 

{| CLARION, a kind of trumpet, whose 
tuhe 1s narrower, and its tone more acute 
and shrill, than that of the common trum- 


pet. 
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THE LAWS OF ENGLAND AER MADE UP OF THE ACTS OF THE LEGISLATURE, JUDICIAL DECISIONS, AVD THE ROMAN CIVIL Law. 








THR STUDY OF THE CLASSICS HAS A MOST SALUTABY INFLUENCE ON THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN STUDENTS. 
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WHILE LIRERTY FLOURISHED, THE GREEK WRITERS WRRB CLASSIC MODELS. 
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CLA’RY-WATER, a composition of bran- 
dy, sugar, clary flowers, and cinnamon, with 
alittle ambergris dissolved in it. It is a 
cardiac, aud assiets digestion. ; 
CLASS, aterm applied to the scientific 
division or arrangement of any subject; as 
in the Linnwan system, wherein animals, 
plants, and minerals are divided into class- 
és, each of which is to be subdivided by a 
regular downward progression, into orders, 
genera, and species, with occasional inter- 
mediate subdivisions, all subordinate to the 
division which stands immediately above 
them. Classea are natural or artyicial, ac- 
cording as they are founded on natural re- 
lations or resemblances, or when formed 
arbitrarily.——Class also denotes a number 
of students in a college or achool, of the 
same standing, or pursuing the same atu- 


dies. 

CEASS'ICAL, a term signifying excel- 
lent, or of the first class. It is said to owe 
its origin to the division of the Roman 
people into classes, the first of which was 
called, by way of eminence, the classic. 
The word classical is also applied to au- 
thors of standard authority, particularly the 
writers among the Grecks and the Romuna, 
whose works are comprebended under the 
nawe of the Classics. 

CLAUSE, in law, an article in a contract 
or other whiting; a distinct part of a cou- 
tract, will, agreement, charter, &c. — In 
language, a subdivision of a sentence, im 
which the words are inseparably connected 
with each other in sense, and cannot wih 
propriety be separated by a puint. 

CLAUS'TRAL, relating ¢o a cloister or 
religious house; as, a claustrai prior. 

CLAV’ATED, in botany, an epithet for 
plants which are club-ahaped, or grow grad- 
ually thicker towards the top. 

CLAV’ICLES, m anatomy, two bones 
situated transversely and a little — 
opposite to each other, at the superior an 
anterior part of the thorax, between the 
scapula or shoulder-bone, and the sternum 
or brvast-bone. 

CLAY, a species of earths which are 
firmly coherent, weighty, compact, and hard 
when dry, but stiff, viseid, and ductile to a 
great degree, when moist; smuoth to the 
touch, not readily diffusible m water, and 
when mixed, not readily subsiding from it. 
They become soft by absorbing water, but 
are so tenacious as to be moulded into any 
shape, aud hence they are the materials of : 
bricks, pottery-ware, &c. 

CLEAVAGE, in mineralogy, a term used | 
in relation to the fracture of minerals which | 
have natural joints and possess a regular 
structure. ‘ 

CLECHE, in heraldry, a kind of crose, 
charged with another cross of the same 
figure, but of the colour of the field. 

CLEDGE, among miners, the upper 
stratum of fuller’s carth. 

CLEP, or CLIFF, (derived, through the 
French, from the Latin clavia, “a key,”) a 
character in music, placed in the beginning 
of a stave, to determine the degree of eleva- 
tion occupied by that stave, in the gencral 
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[cut 
claviary or system, and to point out the 
naines of the notes which it contains in the 
ine of that clef. 

CLEMA‘TIS, a climbing shrub, otherwise 
called Virgin’s Bower. The common sort, 
bearing a bluish flower, is a native of the 
south of Europe. 

CLEPSAM‘MIA, an ancient instrument 
for measuring time by sand, bke an hour- 


glass. 

CLEP’SYDRA, a Roman and Grecian 
time-piece, or water-clock; an instrument 
to measure time by the fal] of a certain 
quantity of water. 

CLERGY, a genera] name given to the 
body of ecclesiastics of the Christian church, 
in distinction from the laity. The revenues 
of the clergy were anciently more cousi- 
derable than at present. Ethelwulf, in 955, 
gave them a tithe of all gouds, and a tenth 
of all the lands m England, free from all 
secular services, taxes, &c. The charter 
whereby this was granted them, was con- 
firmed by several of his successora; and 
William the Conqueror, finding the bishop- 
ries 80 rich, created them into baronies, 
each barony containing at least thirteen 
knight’s fees. 

CLERK, a word originally used to denote 
a Jearned man, or man of letters; whence 
the term is appropriated to churchmen, 
who were called clerks or clergymen: the 
nobility and gentry being bred to the exer- 
cise of arms, and none left to cultivate the 
sciences but ecclesiastics. In modern usage, 
the word clerk means a writer ; one who is 
employed in the use of the pen, in an oftice, 
public or private, either for keeping ac- 
counts, or entering minutes. In some cases 
clerk 18 synonymous with secretary, but 
not always. A clerk is always an officer 
subordinate to a lugher ollicer, board, cor- 
poration, or private individual; whereas, a 
secretary may either be a subordinate of- 
ficer, or the head of an office or departnient. 

CLEW’-LINES, and CLEW’- GARNETS, 
in marine language, a sort of tackle fasten- 
ed to the clews of the sails to truss them 
up to the yard. 

CLIENT, u peraon who seeks advice of a 
lawyer, or commits his cause to the ma- 
nagement of one, either in prosecuting a 
clann, or defending a suit in a court of jur- 
tice.——Among the Romans, a client meant 
a citizen who put bimaelf under the protec- 
tion of a man of distinction and influence, 
wl o waa petted ad called hia patron. 

CLIMAC'TERIC, accurding to astrolo- 

ers, is a critical year or period in a person’s 
ite. According to some, this is every se- 
venth year, but others allow only those 
yeara produced by multiplying 7 by the 
odd numbers 3, 5, 7, 9, to be climacteral ; 
which yeura, they say. bring with them some 
remarkable change with respect to health, 
life or fortune. The grand climacteric is 
the 63d year. 

CLYMATE, in a geographical sense, a 
— upon the surface of the terrestial 
globe, contained between two parallels, and 
so far distant from each other, that the 
longest day in the parallel nearest the pole 
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A WATCH DIFFERS FROM A CLOCK PRINCIPALLY IN THIS, THAT IT HAS A VIBRATING WHEEL INSTEAD OF A VIBEATING PENDULUM. 





THE COLD AND HEAT OF CLIMATES DEFEND MUCH ON THE VICINAGE OF SEAS. 
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is half an hour longer than that nearest the 
uator.——In a popular sense, the term 
climate is given to any country or region 
differing from another in the temperature 
of the air; or with respect to the seasons, 
the quality of the soil, or even the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, without any regard 
to the length of the days, or to geographical 
position. Thus we say, a warm or cold cli- 
mate, a genial climate, &c. — 
CLIMAX, a figure in rhetoric, consisting 
of an assemblage of particulars, rising, as it 
were, step by step, and forming a whole in 
such a manner that the last idea im the 
former member becomes the first in the 
latter, till the climax, or gradation, is com- 
pleted. Its strength and beauty consist in 
the logical councction of the ideas, and the 
pleasure the mind receives from perfect 
conviction; as may be perceived in the fol- 
lowing example: “There 18 no enjoyment 
of property without government; no go- 
verninent without a magistrate ; no magis- 
trate without obedience; and no obedience 
where every one acts as he pleases.” 
CLINICAL, in its hteral sense, means 
anythiug pertaming to a bed. Thus, a 
clinical lecture is a discourse from notes 
taken at the bed-side by a physician, with a 
view to practical instruction in the healing 
art. Clinical medicine is the practice of 
medicine on patients in hospitals, or in bed. 
And the term elinic was also applied by the 
ancient church historians, to one who re- 
ceived baptism on his death bed. 
CLOA’CA, an ancient common sewer. 
CLOCK, a machine for measuring time, 
called, when first invented, a nocturnal 
dial, to distinguish it from the sun-dial. 
This machine consists of wheels moved by 
weights, so constructed that by a uniform 
vibration of a pendulum, the hours, mi- 
nutes, and seconds are measured with great 
exactness; and it indicates the hour by the 
stroke of a small hammer on a bell. The 
invention of clocks has been ascnbed to 
Boethius, about the year 610; but clocks, 
like those now used, were either first in- 
vented, or revived, between two and three 
centuries ago. The clock measurrs even 
24 hours, but the solar day 1s unequal, ac 
cording to the situation of the earth 1n its 
orbit, and to the declination of the sun. 
Hence the clock is sometimes a few minutes 
faster or slower than the sun. 
CLOIS’TER, the principal part of a re- 
gular monastery, consisting of a square, 
erected between the church, the chapter- 
house, and the refectory, and over which 18 
the dormitory. In a general senae, cloraters 
mean eovered passages, such as were for- 
merly attached to religious houscs. 
CLOTH, any kind of stuff that 1s woven 
or manufactured in the loom, whether it be 
made of wool, hemp, flax, or cotton. 
CLOTHING. Under this head we shall 
take the liberty of extracting and abndging 
from the Glasgow edition of the “ Couver- 
sations Lexicon,” a few paragraphs which 
strike us as being founded on careful obser- 
vation, and given with a just notion of the 
importance of the subject. Nothing 1s 
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more necessary to a comfortable state of 
existence, than that the body should be 
kept in nearly a uniform temperature. The 
chief end proposed by clothing ought to 
be protection from the cold; and it never 
can be too deeply impreased on the mind 
(especially of those who have the care of 
children), that a degree of cold amounting 
to shivering cannot be felt, under any cir- 
cumstances, without injury to the health, 
and that the strongest constitution cannot 
resist the benumbing influence of a sensa- 
tion of cold constantly present, even though 
it be so moderate as not to occasion imme- 
diate complaint, or to induce the sufferer to 
seek protection from it. This degree of 
cold often lays the foundation of the whole 
host of chronic diseases, foremost amongst 
which are found scrophula and consump- 
tion. Persons engaged in sedentugy em- 
ployments must be almost constantly under 
the influence of this degree of cold, unless 
the apartment in which they work is heated 
to a degree that subjects them, on leavin 
it, to the dangers of a sudden transi- 
tion, as it were, from summer to winter. 
The inactivity to whch such persons are 
condemned, 7 weakening the body, ren- 
ders it incapable of maintaming the degree 
of warmth necessary to comfort, without 
additional clothing or fire. To heat the ar 
of an apartment much above the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere, we must 
shut out the external mr; the air also be- 
comes extremely rarefied and dry; which 
circumstances make 1t doubly dangerous to 
ass from it to the cold, raw, external air. 
Sut in leaving a moderately well-warmed 
room, if Properly clothed, the change is not 
felt; and the full advantage of exercise is 
derived from any opportunity of taking it 
that may occur. the only kind of dress 
that can afford the protection required b 
the changes of temperature to which high 
northern chmates are liable, is woollen ; 
and those who would receive the advantage 
which the weariug of woollen is capable of 
affording, mnust wear it next the shin; for 
it ism this situation only that its health- 
preserving power can be felt. The great 
advantages of woollen cloth are brietly 
these :—the readiness with which it allows 
the escape of the matter of perspiration 
through its texture ; 1tn power of preserving 
the sensation of warmth to the skin under 
all circumstances ; the slowneas with which 
it cunducts heat; and the softness, light. 
hess, and pliancy of its texture. Cotton 
cloth must be esteemed the next Seat sub- 
stance of which clothing can be made ; but 
lanen is the worst of all the substances in 
use. 
CLOUD, a collection of vapours suapend- 
ed in the atmosphere; being a congeries 
chietly of watery particles, drawn up from 
the sva and land by the solar or aubterra. 
neous heat, or both, in vapour. Clouds are 
of various kinds according to the prevalence 
of any one of their component parts, and par- 
ticularly according to the quantity of elec- 
trie fluid they contain. Massive round 
clouds are called cumulus; flat long clouds 
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THER COLLIAION OF FLECTRIC CLOUDS PRODUCES LIGHTYVING. 
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BY INDEFINITELY INCREASIXG THE NUMBREB OF WHEELS, A TIME-PIECE MIGHT BE MADE TO GO FOR MANY CENTUBIES. 
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BY WEITING SMALL COAL, SOME SUPPOSE If LASTS LONGER, BUT IT RESTRAINS COMBUSTIOY, MAKES A BAD FIRE, AND WASTES THE HNAT.- 











IN A TIKUNDER-STORM THH CLOUDS ARE MERE CONDUCTING BUBFACES, 
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are called stratus; feathery or hatry clouds, 
cirrhue, and when the stratus intersects 
the cumulus, the combination 18 called nim- 
bus, from its producing rain. The uses of 
olouds are evident to the commonest ob- 
server From them proceeds the rain which 
refreshes the earth and without which its 
whole surtace must he one desert. Clouds 
are hkewise screens interposed between 
the earth and the scorching rays of the 
sun, which arc often #0 powerful as to 
destroy the more tender vegetables In 
the less discoverable operations of nature, 
where the electne fluid is concerned, clouds 
have a principal share, and they particularly 
serve ax a medium for conveying that sub- 
tue matter from the atmosphere to the 
earth, and from the earth into the atmo- 
sphere 

CLOVE, a very pungent aromatic Indian 
spice, the fruit, or rathcr the flower, of the 
clove tree, which grows in the Molueca 
wles The trec 18 of the aize of the laurel, and 
its bark resembles the olive 

CLO VER GRASS, a genus of plants 
called Trifoliun , trefoil, or three-leaved, of 
which the species are numerous The red 
clover 18 gencrally cultivated for fodder and 
for ennching land The white clover 1s also 
an excellent food for cattle, and frum its 
flowers the bee collects no mnall portion of 
its honied stores 

CLY8 TER, im medicine, a higwid sub- 
stance imjccted into the lower mtestines, 
for the purpose of promoting alvine dis- 
charges, and at other tines for the aup- 
port and nourishment of patients who can 
not awallow alment 

COACH, a velucte of pleasure, distin 
gushed fiom others chiefy from bewug a 
covered box hung on leathers ‘Lhe oldest 
carriages used by the ladics in Lngland 
were called whelicotes and we hnd that 
the mother of Richmd I], who, in { 350, 
accompanid him in his fhght rede in a 
carmage of this sort But coaches, pro 
periy so called, were introduced into Eng 
and from Grcimany, or France, in 1550, in 
the rewnot Klsabeth Tn ih0), the var 
hetore the queen’s death, an act was passed 
to prevent men trom mding in coaches, as 
being cifeminate , butin twenty five yc ars at. 
terwards hackney-coaches were mntroduced 

COAD UNATE, im botany, an cpithet 
for several leaves united at the base 

COAL, in mineralogy, a solid inflamma- 
ble substance, supposed to be of a bitu 
minous nature, and comnonly used for fucl 
By way*af distinction it 16 called fossil coal, 
and in divided by recent mimeralogiats into 
three species, anthracite, or glance coal, 
black or bituminous coal, and hguite, or 
brown coal, under which are included 
many varicties There is scarcely any sub- 
stance so uselul to mankind as this, and 
tt ts dealt out to us with an uneparing 
hand = It 1s always found in masses, soine- 
times in «a heap, most frequently m beds, 
winch are usually —— by layers of 
stones’ The principal mines of this usefal 
mineral are those of Newcastic and White 
haven. The town of Neweastle absolutely 








stands on beds of coals, which extend to a 
considerable distance round the place. The 
principal opening for men and horses to 
the mines at Whitehaven is by an opening 
at the bottom of the hull, — a long 
aasage hewn in a rock, which by a steep 
scent leads down to the lowest vem of 
coal The greatest descent 1s through spa- 
cious galleries, which continually intersect 
each other, all the coal bemg cut away 
except large pillars, which, in deep parts 
of the mine, are three yards high, and twelve 
square at the base ‘Th@muines are sunk to 
a depth of seven or eight hundred feet, and 
are extended under the sea to places where, 
above them, the water 1s sufficient for ships 
of very large hurden 
COAST, the edge or margin of the land 
next to the sea, or the country near the 
sea shore It 18 applicable only to the sea- 
coast, being never used for the borders or 
banks ot a river 
COAT, a garment worn commonly up- 
permost Also, a thin covermg laid or done 
over anvthing, as a coat of pant, &c.——— 
In anatomy, the membraneous cover of any 
part ot the body, as the coats of the eye, 
the stomach, &c ——( oat of Arms, in the 
modern acceptation, 18 & device, or assem- 
blage of devices, supposed to be painted on 
aslueld, which —8 m the language of 
heraldry, 18 called the feld.———Coat of Marl, 
a piece of armour made in the form of a 
shirt, and wrought over with a kind of net- 
work of iron rings 
COATING, m chemustry, 1s used princi- 
pally fur the purpose of defending certain 
vewels trom the immediate action of fire 
thus, glass retorts, and the inside of some 
furnaces, are coated, oy securely covered, 
with various compositions ———In_ electri- 
city it means the covering of electme bodies 
with conductors, or the latter with the for- 
mer, or, lastly, clectrics with other electrics 
Lleetnes are coated with conductors for 
the pw pose ot communicat-ng to, or remov- 
ing trum their sartaces, the elcetne fluid m 
én easy and expeditious manner, otherwise 
an electric body, on account of its non- 
condueting property, cannot be electmhed 
or deprived of the electric fluid without 
tonching almost every point ot its surface 
with an electritied or other body 
CO BALT, a mineral of a grayish white, 
or reddish gray colour, very brittle, and 
easily reducible to powder It 18 never 
found in a pure atate, but usually as a me- 
talhe oxyde, combmed with arseme, which 
18 obtained from it 1n great quantities The 
nnpure oxvde of cobalt 18 called saffer, but 
when fused with three parts of miliceous 
sand and an alkaline flux, 1t 18 converted 
into a blue glass, called emalt Cobalt 1 
used principally to give a permanent blue 
colour to glass and enamels upon metals, 
oreclain, and earthenwares — Co’balte 
loom, acicular arse mate of cobalt ——Co’- 
bal? creat, earthy arac mate of cobalt 
COC COLITE, 1m mineralogy, a variet 
of auyite or pyroxene It 1s of a greene. 
hue, and 18 composed of granular concre- 
tions. 


IN HFAVY WRATHER, THR CLOUDS ARE SKIDOM MORE THAN HALF A MILE HIGH, 
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THE COAL MINES OF ENGLA‘D ARE OF DOUBLE THE ANNUAL VALUE OF ALI. THE GOLD AND SILVER OF AMERICA. 
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COC‘CULUS IN’DICUS, an Indian ber- 
ry, growing on the Menispermum Cocculua. 
It is often unlawfully used as a deleterious 
ingredient in making malt liquors. 

COC’CUS, in entomology, a genus of two- 
winged insects, the wings of which stand 
erect, and are only to be found in the males; 
the rostrum, or trunk, arises from the breast, 
and the body is setose behind. 

COCHINEAL’, the Coceus Cacti, an in- 
sect which infests different plants, but par- 
ticularly the Nopal or Indian fig-tree. At 
a suitable time, theso insects are taken and 
put in a pot, where they are confined for 
some time, and then killed by the applica- 
tion of heat. When formed into a mass, or 
drug, they become the cochineal of the 
shops, which is used in dyeing crimson and 
acariet colours, and for making carmine. 

COCH’LEA, the snatu-sHFLL, & genus 
of univalve shell-tish, of a spiral figure, and 
containing only one cell. This is a very 
comprehensive genus, and therefore eub- 
divided into three series.———(‘achlea, in ana- 
tomy, the internal cavity of the ear; so call- 
ed from its resemblance to the spiral shape 
of a snail's shell. 

COCHLEA‘RIA, in botany,a genus of 
plants, class 15 Tetradynamia, order 1 St- 
liculosa. Thespecies chiefly consist of the 
various kinds of scurvy grass. 

COCK, (yalius), in ornithology, the male 
of gallinaceous or domestic fowls, but more 
especially used for the common dunghill- 
cock.——-An instrument to draw out hquor 
from a cask, &c.——The part of a musket 
to which a flint is attached, and by which 
fire is struck. 

COCK-CHAFFER, known also by the 
name of May-bug, door beetle, &e., a species 
of coleopterous insect, the Scurabeus me- 
lonthela of Linn us, is remarkable for the 
length of its life in the grub or larva state, 
and for the injury it docs to veectation, 
The grub remains in the carth for three 
years before it ia transformed into the per- 
fect insect, and is very destructive to the 

to the cus- 


roots of plants. 

COCH’ET, a seal belonging 
tom-house ; likewise a scro of parchient, 
sealed and dehvered by the officers of the 
custom-house to merchants, as a warrat 
that their merchandize is entered. 

COC’KLE, the Cardium of Linnrus, a 
genus of shells the characteristics of which 
are: shells nearly equilateral and equivalvu- 
lar; hinge with two sinall teeth; and promi- 
nent ribs running from the hinge to the 
edge of the valve. 

OCK’-PIT, in ships of war, an apart- 
ment situated near the after-hatelway, 
under the lower gun-deck, in which the 
wounded men are dressed. The fore-cock- 
pit is a place leading to the magazine pas- 
sage and the store-room of the boatswain, 
gunner, and carpenter. 

COC K’-ROACH, in entomology, the 
Blatta of Linnweus, a disagreenble and an- 
noying insect, which haunts houees, and 1s 
very active by night, when it devours what- 
ever food may lie it) its way, and is also very 
destructive to woollen cloths, &e. 


THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE OF THE COAL STRATA, A VARIETY OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE BEMAINS ARE CONTINUALLY FOUND. 
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COCK’SWAIN, (contracted into Cozen) 
au officer who has charge of the boat and 
the boat’s crew. 

CO’COA, a tree belonging to the genus 
Cocos, of the order of Palma. It grows in 
both the East and West Indies, is about 
sixty feet in height, and produces the fruit 
called the cocoa-nut, the shell of which is 
of a woody substance, containing a white 
fleshy kernel and a sweet refreshing liquor. 
The nuts, which are from three to seven 
inches loug, hang in clusters on the top of 
the tree. If the body of the tree be bored, 
there exudes from the wound a white liquor 
called palm wine or toddy; the kernels 
yield a considerable quantity of oil, which 
18 now made available in the manufacture 
of candles and soap; the leaves are wrought 
into sacks, hammocks, &c.; and the fila- 
ments of the outer coat of the nut are made 
into cables, 

COCOA, as it is generally called, but 
more properly CACA’O, or the Chocolate- 
tree, 18 a species of the Theobroma, grow- 
ing in the West Indies and many parts of 
South America. The nuts or secds, which 
are numerous, are contained in pods, much 
resembling a cucumber, that proceed from 
all — of the body and larger branches ; 
each pod contaming from 20) to 30 nuts, 
about the size of an almond, and very com- 
pactly set. They yield by expression » 
great dealof oil; but they are cultivated 
only that they may be employed in the 
preparation of that excellent beverage 
cacao, and the manufacture of chocolate, 
of which they form the principal mmgre- 


dient. 

COCOON’, the fibrous or mlken cone 
wluch caterpillars weave around them- 
selves when they assume the pupa or chry- 
salin form. 

CO’COS, a genus of plants, class 20 Mo- 
necia, order 6 Herandria. The species are 
shrubs and trees bearing large nuts, as the 
cocos nucifera, &e. 

COC’TION, in medicine, the reducing 
aliments to chyle. In surgery, the re- 
ducing morbific matter to a healthy state. 

COC’ ULA, 1n archxology, a small drmk- 
ing-cup in the shape of a boat. 

COD, or COD-FISH, in ichthyology, the 
English name of the variegated gadua, with 
three fins on the back, a cirrated mouth, 
and the upper jaw longest. It inhabits the 
northern «ens, particularly the banks of 
Newfoundland. 

CODE, (from codez, a rol) or volume), a 
collection or system of laws. The” collec- 
tion of laws and constitutions made by 
order of the emperor Justinian 18 distin- 
guished by the appellation of code by way 
of emmenee.-——The (Code Napoleon, or 
civil code of France, proceeding from the 
French revolution, and the administration 
of Napoleon while consul, effected great 
changea 1» the laws of France. It was a 
work of grent masnitude, and will remaiu a 
perpetual monument of the atate of things 
as they then existed m that country. 

CODICIL, a supplement to a will, con- 


& PREPARATION OF TIN IS EMPLOYED TO GIVE A BRIGHTNFSS TO COCHINEAL AND OTHER ARTICLES USED IN DYEING SCARLET. 
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THE LIQUOR OF TH COCOA-AUT TREY, WHEN DISTILLED, PORNS ARRACK. 
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to add or any explanation alteration or contracts &¢ withm the liberty of the fran 


revocation of what his will contams 

COFFFI CIENTS inalgebra such num 
bers or given quantities as are put before 
letters or unknown quantities into which 
letters they are supposed to be multiphed 
thus, in 3a, orbaz orewe 41s the coefii 
cent of $a bof dz ande of e22——~—In 
fluxions the coeficiert ot any generatmg 
term 18 the quantity which arises from the 
division of that term from the gencratcd 
quantity 

C&A inanatomy the cavities or hol 
lows as they are called of the eyes 

CCR STAG an epithet for what pertmns 
tothe belly a2 the intestinal canal Thus 
celiac artery is the artery which issucs 
from the aoita Just below the diaphragm 
the cehac tem a vem of the infestu am ree 
tum and calwae passion a@ fiux or diurrhaa 
of sndigested food 

CQLNA the puncipel meal among the 
Gricks and Romans ‘The time of the 
cana or supper was the nmth hour an 
swering to three o clock in the afternoon 
with us and it consistcd of three courses 
They mack a Ithation both bc fore an] atter 
supper anl concluded the evening with 
much festivity 

COLTANLOUS an epitht denoting of 
tle same ace or beginring with another 
The worl ¢ eral is synonymous with it 
cote nporary unphes existing at the sane 


tine 
(OFFI an — shrub gios ing 
in Arabia ani the West Indies It is vel 

disxu m re thin Jf or 18 fret Jagh the 
flowers are of a pure white and the ber tes 
growin clusters ‘The use of coffee 15 said 
to have been introduced into Enegiaul in 
Vfo2. 1D) at which 18 ealled Mocha coffec 

from Arabia Felina is accounted the best 

hut the caftee of Java Bourbon and the 
Wert In lis is what we usually obtain and 
constitutes an importuut article of com 


merce 

COFFER a chest or trunk —In mme 
ralogy a trough in which tin ore 18 broken 
to pieces — fortification a trench cit 
in the lottom of a dry d tch——In aclu 
tecture a sjuare dc} ression or sinking om 
cach msterval between the mo lilions of the 
Cormnthian cornice 

COFEBR DAM in bridge building 4 
circular double range of y11e8 rammed with 
clav within which the foundations of bridges 
are lmd 

COLMLTIN a case or chest for the recep 
tion df a dead tody that 1s to he burtre t 
-——In the vetcrinary art the whele hoof ot 
a horse wt ot ab ve the coronct 

COGNA PION in ov) Jaw natural rela 
tionship a that hne of consangunity be 
tween males and females both deacendcd 
from the samefather as aynation 1s for the 
line of parentage between males only de 
ascended from the same stock 

COGNIZANC] (pron conizance) im 
Jaw the hearing of a thing judicially Also 
the acknowlcdgment of a fine Cognt 
zance of Pleas, a privilege mantcd by the 
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king to a city ur town to holi pi as of all from the husk of cocoa nuts 
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COGNIZEE (pron contzee ), 1n law, one 
to whom a fine is acknowledged or the 
Jaintuf in an action for the assurance of 
nd by fine 
COGNIZOR (pron contzor’) one who 
acknowledges the nght of the plaintiff or 
cognizee ina fine 
OGNO MEN, the surname, or family 
name amongthe Romans Thus in Pubhius 
Cornelius Scipio the name of an eminent 
Roman Publius us the péanomen Cornchus 
the nomen and Scipio the cogs omen or family 


name 
COGNOYVIT im Jaw a wnt by which 
the defendant admits the judgment against 


27 
COHCSIBIT ITY a term opposed to d: 
ttsibtlity and denoting the temdency which 
ont part of matter evinecs to unite with 
another part of mattcr so as to torm out 

of diffrent bodies one common mass 

( OHL SION in natural philosophy, 14 
distinguished from adhesion as that species 
of attraction wluch uniting particle to par 

ticle retains together the component purts 
of the samc mass 

COHOBA TION m chemistry the ope 

ration «f repeatedly distilling the same 
hquor or returning the liquor back agan 
upon the samc substance andre distilling it 

COHORT’ amulitary body among the ko 

mans ¢ naisting of the tenth ofa legion or 
fiom five to six hundred men 

COI? the ba lge of serycants of law, who 
are called serjeanty of the cof from the 
lawn c if they wear under their caps when 
they are criated serjeants 

COIN a j1cce of metal stamped with 
certain marks and made current at a cer 

tam value Strictly speaking coin differs 
from money as the species differs from the 
ginus Moncy 1s any matter whether 
metal or paper or beada, or shells &c 

which have Currency as a medium in com 

merece Coin isa particular species always 
made of metal and struck according to a 
certam process calledcommg The British 
« tages wholly performed at tht Tower of 
Jondin where there 18 a corporation for 
tle purpose under the title of the Mint 

ihe coining engine is now worked by means 
of compheated machinery placed m an 
apartment over the coining room and con 

nected with the steam engine To this 18 
attached a contnvance by which it feeds 
itself with the blanks to be impressed, and 
rcmoves them the instant they have recav 

ed the smpression and such 1s the excel 

leuce of the machincry that one workman 
may stamp 20000 pieces on a single day 

Current com 16 com legally stamped 
ani — in trade — (ounterfert 
com that which 1s forged or stamped with 

out — 

COINDICA TION, in medicme a sign 
or symptom which, with other signs, as 
nists to show the nature of the disease, and 
the pore remedy 

OIR a species of yarn manufactured 
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TEE RYPRESHING PROPERTIES OF COFPEB ARE PRINCIPALLY DERIVED FROM THE LARGE FPROPORTIOY OF NITROGEN WHICH IF CONTAINS 








THE COLISEUM I8 SAID TO HAVE BREN ERECTED IN ONB YEAR BY THE COMPULSORY LABOUB OF 12,000 RWS AND CHRISTIANS. 
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COL‘CHICUM, or Meadow Saffron, is a 
bulbous-rooted plant, which grows in va- 
rious pers of Europe, and which of late 

ears has become quite noted as a remed 

rthe gout. It should, however, be u 
with great caution. 

COL‘COTHAR, called also crocua martis, 
an impure brownish-red oxyde of iron, 
which remains after the distillation uf the 
acid from the sulphate of iron. It is usec 
in polishing glass and metals. The best sort 
of polishing powder, called jewellers’ red 
rouge or plate powder, is the precipitated 
oxyde of iron prepare by adding solution 
of soda to soluwion of copperas, washing, 
drying, and calcining the powder in shallow 
vessels with a gentle heat, tili it assumes a 
deep brown-red colour. 

COLD, the sensation produced in animal 
bodies by the escape of heat, or that which 
accompanies a transition of the tine vessels 
of the human body from an expanded to a 
more contracted state. Great degrees of 
cold are produced by mixing together aub- 
stances which dissolve rapidly. The reason 
of this will appear when it is recollected 
that in the conversion of solid bodies into 
fluids caloric 1s always absorbed. Mixtures 





of neutral salts and of snow: or of ueutral | 
salts, diluted acids, and powdered ice.—— 
The word cold 19 aleo 1n common use, to | 
express that indisposition occasioned by a | 
sudden transition from heat to cold; viz., | 
eatarrh, 

COLEOP’TERA, the first order of insects 
in Linneus’ zoological system, which in- 
cludes all those whose wings are guarded | 
by a pair of strong, horny, exterior cases or | 
coverings, under which the wings are folded | 
up when at rest. In common language 
these insects are called bee‘les; and the 
order contains an immense number, 

CO'LEWORT, a well-known variety of 
the cabbage, or brassica of Linucur, which | 

ws through the winter. 

COLIC, an appellation given to almost 
all pais in the abdumen midiscriminately ; 
but it is chiefly known as that discase 
which is charactensed by a spasmodic sen- 
sation in the intestines, billous vomiting, | 
and obstinate costiveness., 

COLIPH'IUM, in antiquity, a sort of | 
coarse bread which wrestlera used to eat 
in order to make them strong and mus- 


cular. 

COLISE’UYM, an elliptical amphitheatre, ' 
at Rome, built by Vespasian, in wluch were | 
statues representing all the provinces of the 
empire, and in the middie stood that of 
Rome, holding a golden apple in her hand. | 
This immense structure was 1612 fect in 
circumference, contained eighty arcades, | 
and would hold 100,000 spectators. Down 
to the 13th century, this unrivalled monu- | 
ment of ancient grandeur remained almost 
uninjured; afterwards pope Paul IL. took 
all the stones from it which were used for 
the construction of the palace of St. Mark, 
and in later times some other palaces were | 
erected from its fragments. At present, , 
care is taken nut to touch the ruins of the | 
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to produce artificial cold are generally made punorama affords — 


lapaes when the gas escapes from tt. 


| mulitary orders over their shoulders. 








AS WH ASCEND, THER COLD INORSASHS IN VERY BAPID PROGRESSION. 
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Coliseum, but it is gradually erninbling away 
of itself, and in a few centuries, perhaps, 
nothing more may be seen of its upper part ; 
the lower part, however, may safely bid de- 
fiance to the ravages of time. Benedict 
XVI. caused a cross to be erected in the 
centre of the arena, where every Sunday af- 
ternoon, Catholic worship is performed. 
The great object of this magnificent building 
was to exlubit the brutal spectacles of the 
giadiatora contending with wild beasts, We 
accordingly read, that on the triumph of Tra- 
“a. over the Dacians, 11,000 animals were 
ed in the amphitheatres at Rome; and 
1000 gladiators fought during 123 days. The 
ladiators at first were malefactors, who 
ought for victory and life; or captives and 
slaves, who were made to tight for their free- 
dom; but after a time many lived by it asa 
profession ; and these exhibitions coutinued, 
with modifications, for above 500 years.—— 
A very large and most ingeniously con- 
structed biulding, erected in the Regent's 
Park, London, 1s called the Coliseum, or 
Colosseum. It is divided into three parts, 
viz. a grand panorama of London, suites of 
rooms for vanous kinds of entertainments, 
and a handsome conservatory. The grand 
points of view of 
the vast metropolis, by the ascent of a 
winding staircase; but for people who 
would enjoy the sight without the trouble 
of walking vp, an ascending room 18 pro- 
vided. It is altogether a wonderful per- 
formance, and for extent and accuracy is 
unrivalled. 

CO'LIUS, in ornithology, the Coly, a ge- 
nur of birds, order Pasaeres. They inhabit 
the Cape of Good Hope and Senegal. 

COLLAPSE, to close by falling together; 
as, the fine canals or vessels of the body 
collapse in old age; or, as a balloon col- 


































COL’LAR, in Roman antiquity, a chain 
put round the neck of slaves that had ran 
away, after they were taken.——In a mo- 
dern sense, it denotes an ornament con- 
sisting of a cham of gold, enamelled, &c., 
frequently set with ciphers or other devices, 
with the badge of the order hanging at the 
bottom, and worn by the knights of several 











COLLATERAL, in genealogy, signifies 
descending from the same stock or auces- 
tor, but not in a direct line; and is there- 
fore distingwshed from lineal.——Colla- 
teral security, in law, i security for the 
performance of covenants on the paye 
ment of monry, besides the princip&l secu- 
rity. 
COLLATION, in the canon law, the 
resentation to a benefice, by a bishop, who 
as it in his own gift or patronage. When 
the patron of a church is not a — » he 
pent his clerk for admission, and the 

ishop institutes him; but collation in- 
cludes both presentation and institution. 
——CoLLatTion, in law, the comparison of 
a copy with its original, to ascertain its 
conformity ; or the report of the ofticer who 
made the comparison. Hence, a Conna- 
TOK means one who compares copies or 














FRE COLISEUM RECEIVED ITS NAME FROM A COLOSSAL STATUE OF NERO. 








THE COLISEUM HAS THREE ROWS OF COLUMNS, ONE ABOVE THE OTHER ; THE LOWEST DORIC, THE SECOND IONIC, AND THE UPPER, CORINTHIAN. 
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manuacripts. And from the same is de- | COLLOCA‘TIO, in antiquity, a ceremony 
rived the term Co.uaTine among printers, | at the funcrals of the Greeks and Romans, 


by which is meant the examining the whole which consisted of placing the corpse, lad 
number of sheets belonging to a book, in | on a bier, near the threshold of the house, 
order to see if they arc all gathered pro- that all might sce whether he had met his 
perly. death by violence or not. 

COL’LECT, a short and comprehensive | COLLU'SION, in law, a deceitful agrec- 
prayer, particularly auch prayers as are ap- } ment or compact between two persona to 
puinted with the epistles and gospels in the ; bring an action one against the other for 
public service of the Church of England. some fraudulent or unlawful purpose. 

COLLECTA’/NEA, in literature, noter, COLLYR1UM, in medicine, any fluid 
observations, or any matter collected trom | application for the * 

@ variety of works. COLOGNE-EARTH, a substance used 

COLLECTIVE, in grammar, on epithet | in painting, much approaching to umber iv 
for any noun which comprehends many | its structure, aud of a deep brown. It is 
persons or things; as a multitude, a com- | supposed to be the remains of wood long 
pany, & congregation, an army, &«. buried in the earth.’ 

COLLEGE, in its usual, though some- CO‘’LON, in anatomy, the greater or up- 
what hmited sense, is a public place en- | per portion of the large intestine—In 
dowed with certain revenues, where the ; grammar, a point marked thus (:) to divide 
several parts of Jearning are taught, and {| a sentence. 
where the studenta reside, under a regular COLONEL, (pron. cur’nel), the chief com- 
discipline. An assemblage of several of | mander of a regiment, whether infantry or 
these colleges is called a university. The | cavalry. LixuTENANT-COLONEL, the se- 
establishment of colleges or universities | cond officer in a regiment, who commands 
forms a remarkable penod in literary his- | in the absence of the colonel. 
tory ; for the schools 1» cathedrals and mon- COLONNA’DE, a range of pillars run- 
asterics were confined chiefly to the teach- | ning 5 round a building. 
ing of grammar; and thcre were only one COLONY, a company or body of people 
or two masters employed in that charge; | removed from their mother-country to a re- 
but in colleges, —— arc appointed to | mote province or country, where they form 
teach all the branches of seicnce.——There | a settlement under the sanction of the go- 
are colleges of physicians and surgeons, | vernment. Also, the place where such a 
a college of philosophy, a college of he- | settlement is formed, as the colonies be- 
ralds, a college of civilians, &c. longing to Great Britain in the East and 

COLLE’GIATE CHURCHES, aye those | West Indies, North Amer.ca, &c. 
that, without a bishop’s see, have the av- COlL’OPHONITE, in mineralogy, a vari- 
cient retinue of a bishop; such as the | ety of garnet, of a reddieh yellow or brown 
church of St. Peter’s, Westminster. This { colour, occurring in small amorphous gran- 
was anciently a cathedral; but the reve- | ular masses. 
nues of the monastery heing vested in the COL’OPHANY, in pharmacy, black re- 
dean and chapter by act of parliament (1 | sin, or turpentine boiled in water and dried ; 
Elizabeth), it hecaine a collegiate church. or the residuum, after distillation of the 

COLLIER, a coasting-vessel employed in | ethereal oi] of turpentine, after more in- 
carrying coals from one port to another. | tense aud long continued action of the 
Also, one who works in a coal mine. tire, ‘ 

COLLIMA‘TION, line of, in a telescope, COLOQUIN'TIDA, Cotocyntn, or Brr- 
is that which passes through the tube, and | trn Avrux, is the fruit of a wild gourd 
tLe pulp of which is light, spongy, an 


cuts both the focus of the cye-glass aud the 
white; and is remarkable for its mtense bit- 


eeutre of the object-glass. 

COLLIQ'UAMENT, in natural history, | terness. Coloquintida has been known in 
an extreme transparent fluid in an egg. ob- | inedicine from the earliest timer as one of 
servable after two or three days meubation, {| the most powerful cathartics with which we 
containing the first rudiments of the chick. | are acquaianted: it is sent us from Syria, 
particularly from Aleppo. 


It is included in one of its own proper 
membranes, distinct from the albumen. COL‘OCYNTH, the Conoqutnr1p4, above 
COLLIQUA'TION, in physic, a term | desenbed. 
applicd to the blood, when it loses its COL/ORATURE, in music, all kinds of 
crasif or balsamic texture; and to the solid | variations, trills, &c. mtended to make a 
parts, when they waate away, by means of | song agreeable, 
the animal fhuds fowing off through the COLOS'SUS, a statue of enormous or 
several glands, &c, to an excessive degree, | gigantic proportions. That particularly spo- 
occauoning fluxes and clammy sweats. ken of under this name, was an Apollo, of 
COLLIQ'UATIVE, an epithet indicating | the height of 126 feet, erected at Rhodes ; 
a morbid discharge of the animal fluids; as | the workmanship of Chares, who devoted 
himself to this object during twelve years. 


a colliguative fever, which 1s accompanied 

with profuse sweating, &c. it was placed at the entrence of the har- 
COLLISION, in mechanics, is the meet- | hour, with the mght foot standing on one 

ing or mutual striking of two or morc bodies, | side the land and the left on the other. It 

was of brass, and is said to have cxisted 


one of which, at least, is in motion. 
COLLOKO'MA, in medicine, the growing | nearly fourtecn centuries, before the period 
in which it fell by the shock of an earth- 
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THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES EXERCISE A VERY CONSIDERABLE INFLUENCE UPON THES RCCLESIABTICAL AND POLITICAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


together, or gluey adhesion, of the eyelids. 
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IN THK SCOTTISH COLLEGES, THE TIME OF MIRTING 18 CALLED A “ersaton.” [08 
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AMONG METALS, THE BEST CONDUCTORS OF HEAT ARB BILVER AND GOLD. 
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quake. When the Saracens became pos- 
sessed of Rhodes, they found the statue in 
a prostrate state, and sold it to a Jew, by 
whom 900 camels were laden with the ma- 
terials. ; 

COL’OUR, in physics, a property inhe- 
rent in hght, (formerly supposed to be in- 
herent in the coloured substance), which 
by a difference in the rays and the laws of 
refraction, gives to bodies particular ap- 
pearances to the eye. The principal colours 
are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet. White is not properly a colour; 
as a white body reflects the rays of light 
without separating them. Black bodies, on 
the contrary, absorb nearly all the rays, and 
therefore black is no distinct colour. But 
in common discourse, white and black are 
denominated colours; and all the colours 
admit of many shades of difference.——Co- 
lours, in painting, the various tints which 
are produced by the different mixture and 
application of certain colouring substances. 
——Colours, in heraldry, the tinctures with 
which the field or any part of the escutch- 
eon is distinguished: they are red, blue, 
black, green, and purple ; which the heralds 
call gules, azure, sable, vert, and purpure. 
Tenue or tawny, and sanguinc, are not so 
common. The yellow and white, called or 
and argent, are metals, not colours. The 
metals and colours are sometimes express- 
ed in blazon by the names of precious 
stones, and somctimes by those of planets 
or stars.—~Colours in muitary affairs, in- 
clude the banners, flaga, ensigns, &c. of all 
kinds, borne in the army or fleet. 

COL’UBER, in zoology, the Viper, a very 
numerous genus of serpents, distinguished 
by the belly being covered with a number of 
scuta, or bard crusts, and the tail with 
scales, The Coiuber ferua is found in most 
parts of Europe; it lives in woods and 
thickets, and, in — time, in the open 
fields: it is poisonous, hut not deadly; it 
growa to a foot and a half long. The flesh 
was formerly used in medicine as a restora- 
tive. The poisonous matter discharged is a 
real gum, and perhaps the only gum ac- 
tually produced and secreted by animals of 
any kind. Olive oi] is the most successful 
application to the bite of a viper. 

OLUM'BIAN, an epithet for anything 
ining to America, its having been 
iscovered by Columbus. 

COL’UMBINE, in botany, a genus of 
plants of several species. Also the name of 
the heroine in a pantomine. 

COLUM’BIUM, the name of a metal first 
discovered in an ore or uxyde, in Connec- 
ticut. 

COL’UMN, in architecture, a cylindrical 
pillar, or long round body of wood, stone, 
or iron, which serves cither for the support 
or ornament of a building. It consists of a 
eapital, which is the 7 or head; the shaft, 
which is the cylindrical part; and the base, 
or that op which it rests. Columns are 
distinguished as to their form into the 
Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, aud Com- 
poate The Tuscan is characterized hy 

ing rude, simple and massy; the Doric is 
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next in strength and massiveness to the 
Tuscan; the Ionic ia more slender than the 
Tuscan and Doric; the Corinthian is more 
delicate in its form and proportions, and 
enriched with ornaments; and the Compo- 
site is a specics of the Corinthian. In 
strictness, the shaft of a column consists of 
one entire piece; but it is often composed 
of different pieces, so united as to have the 
appearance of one entire piece——The 
word coLumn has also many other mean- 
ings; as, a division of a page, which may 
contain two or more columns. A large bod: 
of troops drawn up in order; as, a soli 
column, Any body preasing on its bate, and 
of the same diameter as its base; as, a co- 
lumn of water, air, or mercury. 

COLUMEL'LA, in botany, the central 
pillar in a capsule, which connects the in- 
side with the seeds, and has the seeds 
fixed to it all round. — In conchology, 
the upright pillar in most of the univalve 
shells. 

COLUM’NA, in anatomy, a term applied 
to different parts: thus the columna nasi, 18 
the lowest and fleshy part of the nose whiclr 
forma a of the septum; and the columna 
oria, is the same with the uvula. 

COLUMNIFERA, the 37th Linnean 
natural order of plants, whose stamens and 

istil resemble a pillar in the centre of a 


ower, 

COLU’RES, in astronomy, two great 
circles map posed to intersect each other at 
right oe es in the poles of the world, and 
to pasa through the solstitial and equinoc- 
tial points of the ecliptic. They are hence 
called the solstitial and equinoctial co- 
lures. 

CO’MA, or Coma-viarn, a preternatural 
propensity to aleep, or lethargic drowmness. 

t is a symptom which often attends acute, 
burning, and malignant fevers.——Coma 
somnolentum, is when the patient continues 
in a profound sleep, and when awaked, im- 
mediately relapses, without being able to 
keep open his eyes ——Coma RBerenices, in 
astronomy, a constellation of the northern 
hemisphere compored of stars near the tail 
of Leo.——The word Coma also denotes the 
hairy — that surrounds a comet, 
when the earth is between the comet an 
the son. 

COMATA, in medicine, an order of dis- 
eases in the class Nexroses in Cullen’s ays- 
tem, consisting of those disurders in which 
the power of voluntary motion is sus- 


pended. 

COMBINATION, in chemistry, denotes 
the intimate umon of two or more bodies 
of different natures, from which a new com- 
pound results, differing in ita nature from 
either of the constituents. Thus, an acid 
united with an alkah, gives a neutral salt, 
and furnishes a good instance of combi- 
nation.—— Combination, in mathematics, 
is the variation or alteration of any number 
of quantities, letters, sounds, or the like, in 
all the different manners possible ——The 
word combination in its general and most 
popular sense, 18 equivalent to league or to 
conspiracy; and may accordingly be used 
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THE SMOXE OF A PIRE I8 THE HYDROGEN OF THE COAL, BISING IN COMBINATION WITH A PORTION OF CABBON. 
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of men. Scahger defines comedy to be a 


48 A OOMET APPROACHES ITS PERIBELION, IT BECOMES VISIBLE. 
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either in a laudable sense or 1n an iniquit- 
ous one 

COMBUSTION, 1n chemistry, a term 
which denotes the decomposition of cer- 
tan substances, accompanied by hght and 
heat. It 1s an :mportant effect of calone, 
but only particular bodies are subject to 
combustion. In popular language, com- 
bustivn 18 the process of hre in consuming 
a body, attended with heat.——(Combuatrble 
bodies, when inflamed, are sources of hght 
and heat thus sulphur, coal, &c are com- 
bustible bodies, and beiny raised to a certain 
deares of temperature, they give out hght 
and heat 

COM EDY, 8 dramatic representation of 
the hght, humorous, and pleasant kind, 
particularly mtended to mdicule the tolhies 


dramatic poem, representing the business 
of hfe, whose event 18 fortunate and style 
famihar According to Boasu, comedy differs 
from tragedy in this, that comic writers in 

veut both t he names of the persons and the 
actions which they represent , whereas the 
tragic wmitere invent only the latter, taking 
the forme: from history Among us, comedy 
1s distinguished from farce, as the tormer 
represcuts nature as she is, the other dis 

torts and overcharges her, but whether it 
be to recommend virtue, or to render fully 
ridiculous, the real intention and effect are 
amusciucent 

COM LT, in astronomy, an opaque, sphe- 
nical, and solid bods, like a planct, but 
accompanied with a train of dight, and per 
forming revolutions about the sun m ellip 
tical orbits, which have the sun in one of 
the focr It in divided into the nuelcus or 
dense part, the head, the coma, a faint hght 
surrounding the head, and the fad, which 1s 
the long tram of hght by which these bodies 
are distinguished When a comet is west- 
ward of the sun, and macs or sets before 
it, the light appears in the morning bhe a 
train begiuming at the hody of the comet, 
and extending westward and diverging in 
proportion to its extent, and when the sun 
and the comet are exactly opposite each 
other, the earth beng between them, the 
Vapour appears to surround it bke a fringe 
or border of hair 

COMETA RIUM, a machine constructed 
to represent the revolution of a comet about 
the eun 

COMETOG’RAPHY, a descnption of, 
or discourse upon, comets. 

COW’FREY, m botany, a herb whore 
root abounds in a pure, tasteless mucilage, 
and 1s therefore useful as an emollient and 
demuleent 

COMI’TIA, m Roman antiquity, an as- 
sembly ot the people, ather m the Com 
tium or Campua Martius, tor the lection of 
magistrates, or conrulting on the mportant 
afiura of the repubhe The people or. 
ginally gave their votes rid vere, but in 
process of tune this was superseded by the 
use of tablets 

COM MA, in grammar, a point or cha- 
racter marked thus (,) denoting the short- 


est pause im reading, and separuting a sen- 
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(com 
tence into divisions or members.——In 
theoretic music, it 18 a term to show the 
exart ——— hetween concords. 
co ANDANT’, the commanding offi- 
cer of a place or of a body of forces. 
COMMAND ER, the chief ofhcer of an 
army, or one who has the command ot a 
body of men. The Commander-sn Chief m 
the Bntish army 1s he who has the supreme 
command over all the land forecs in Great 
Britan. In the naval service the chiet ad- 
mural in any port or station 18 so called — 
The Commander of a Ship, otherwise called 
the Master, 1s an offiger next in rank to a 
post captam, who has the command of a 
ship of war under 18 — a sloop, &e. 
OMMEN’CEMENT, an annual public 
assembly of the umversity of Cambridge , 
or the day on whith degrees are publici 
conferred on students who have hnish 
a collegoate education. - 
COMMEND’AM, m ecclemastical law, 
the trust or admunistration of the revenues 
ot a benefice, given to a layman to hold asa 
deposit for x months, m order to repars, 
&ec, or to an ecclesiastic to perform the 
pastoral duties till the benefice 1s provided 
with a regular mcumbent In England, the 
nght of granting benefices tn commendam 16 
vested in the crown by a statute of Henry 
Vill ——Qne who holds a hvmg m com- 
mendamn 1 catled # commendatory ——Com 
mendatory letters, are letters sent from one 
bishop to another in behalt of any ot the 
clergy, &¢ 
COMMEN SURABLE, among geometri- 
crans, an appellation piven to such quan- 
trues as are measured by ouc and the same 
coimon measure thus a yard and a toot 
arc commensurable, as both may be mea- 
sured by inches 
COM MLNTARY, an explanation of the 
obscure passages m an author, or a his- 
toucal narrative, as, the Commentanes of 
Crsar 
COMMENTACULUM, im antiquity, a 
wand which those who were gong to sacri- 
fice held in thar hand, to make people stand 
out of the way 
COM MEKCE, m a general sense, 18 the 
intercourse of nations m each other’s pro- 
duce or manufactures, m which the super- 
fluities of one are given for those of another, 
and then re exchanged with other nations tor 
mutual wants Commerce 1s both foreign 
and saluad. Foreign commerce is the trade 
which one nation carnes on with another, 
inland commerce, or mland trade, 18 the 
trade in the exchange of commodities be- 
tween citizens of the same nation The 
benefits of commercial mtercourse have been 
felt and admitted from the earhest times, 
but they have never been so highly appre- 
ciated, or carried to such an extent as at 
present It gives a stimulus to industry}, 
supplis mankind with enjoyvments to which 
they would otherwise be atrangers, tends 
freatly to obliterate unfounded prejudices 
etween nations, excites a apt of Jaud- 
able competition among all classes, cnables 
one country to profit bs the inventions of 
another, diffuses the blessings of civilsza- 
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tion to the most remote corners of the earth 
enlarges the powers and faculties of the 
mind and advances human knowledge by 
the — which it carries into every 
art and science On the other hand it can 
not be denied that it has contnbuted to un 
just aggrcsuons, and that the }eace and 
welfare of man have often becn made sub 
servient to commercial avarice Yet much 
as the evils attributed to commerce have 
been deplored by some moral writers we 
cannot but adopt the sentiments of oue 
who says = To commerce with all ats mn 
chefs with all its crimes committed upon 
every shore 1ts depopulation of fitlds an] 
corruption of cities to commence We must 
attribute that growing mtimacy between 
the members of the human race from which 
great benctits have redounded and greater 
still may aprin 

COM MIsSARY ima general sense onc 
who 18 acnt or delegated to execute some 
ofhce or duty as the representative of 
his supenor ——~In military affairs an offi 
eer who has the charge of furnishing pro 
visiona clothing &c forananny = [here 
are various separate dutics devolving on 
commissaries and they have namcs ac 
cordingly as the commissary general who 
1s at the head of the department deputy 
commasaries Ke — In ceclesiastical law 
an officer of the bishop who excrcises P 
ritual yuriadiction in distant parts of the 
diocese 

COMMISSA RIATF the whole body of 
officers in the commussarv 8 department 

COMMISSION in law the warrant or 
letters patent by which one 1s authorized to 
exercise jurisdiction ———In military affairs 
the warrant or authority by whith one 
holds any post m the army om distincticn 
to the infer or or non comnussioned offic ers 
——In commerce the order by which any 
one trafhes cr negotiates tor another als 
the per centaze given to factors and agents 
for transacting the busine s cf others 

COMMIS SIONER a | erson authorised 
by commis ion kttters patent or other 
lawful warrant to Cxamine any matters, or 
execute any publi ofice &e 

COM MISST RE in anatomy anv suture 
or jurcture particularly the corners of th 
hips where they mect together and als) 
certain parts of the brain 

COMMITMENT 118 the sending a per 
son to preon by warrant or order cither 
tor a crine or contumat y 

COMMITTEE certain peraons clratel 
of appointed to whom any matter cru 
ness 16 referred cither by a legislate 
body or by any cc rporation or 5 (ety —— 
A Committee of barhameit mgwifiisa cer 
tain number of members appointed by the 
house to procecd on some specific Sun 
ness) The whole houac tre juently resolve 4 
itself into a committce in which casc cach 
member has a right to sptak as often as he 
pleases When the housc is not in coin 
mit toc, each gives his opimon r gularly 
and 16 only allowel to speak once unlcus 
to explain himself ——Sfanding com ntttees 
are such as continue during the existence 
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of the legislature Special committees are 
appointed to consider and rcport on parts 
cular subyecta 

COMMODITY, m commerce, any mer 
chandize which a person deals in ——Staple 
commodiftes such wares and merchandizes 
as are the proper produce or manufacture 
of the country 

COW MODORE an officer inthe British 
Navy imvested with the command of a de 
tatchment of slups of war destined for a 
particula: purpose —— Lhe Commodore of a 
comroy is the leading slip m a ficet of mer 
chantmcn and carnes a light in her top to 
conduct the other ships 

COM MON aa tract of ground, or open 
soace the use of which 18 not appro; mated 
ty an imdividual but belongs to the public 
ortoanumber The nght which 4 ptrson 
has tu pasture his cattle on land of anothcr 
or to dig turf or catch fish or cut wood or 
the hke 18 called common of pasture of tur 
barv of piscary and of estovers 

COMMON PRA‘ ER the hiturgy, or 
public form of praycr presenbed by the 
church of Lngland to be used in all churches 
and chapels and which the clergy are en 
j ined to usc undera — 

COMMON COUN CIL the couneil of a 
city or corporate town empowered to make 
by lawsf rthe government of the citizens 
It 18 generally uscd in speaking of a court 
in the city of London composed of the 
lord mayor aldermen and a certain num 
ber of citizens called common counalnen 
Lhe caty of London 1s divided into .4 wards 
the che{ int gistrate of cach ward has the 
title of alderman the 2¢ aldermen with 
the lord mayor ferm the court of aldermen 
and certam inhabitants chosen out of cach 
ward for the purpi se of asmating the aldcr 
men with their advice in public affairs form 
the court of common council 

COMMON HALL $a court in the eity 
«f London at which all the citizens or 
such _ are free of the city, have a right to 
att n 

COMMON LAW the law that receives 
tte binding tirce trom iwumemorial usage 
and universal reception in distinction from 
the written cr statute law and which 
cl iefly C riganated in judit inl decimonst und 
«don natural justice and tquity or on local 
c ratoins 

COMMON PLACE BOOK a register of 
ruch thoughts ani observat: ns as occur 
to a person of rea ling or reflection 

COUMON LERAS) onc of the auperier 
courts at Westuuneter hall wher€® pleas 
or causes are heard between subject and 
subject A wnt of errur in the nature of 
an appeal lies from thus court to the court 
of Quien » Bench 

COM MONS the lower house of Parla 
men’ consisting of the representatives of 
cities boroughs and counties chosen by 
men possessed of the property or qualifica 
tions mg urd by law = Ihis body is called 
the House of (tmmone and may be regarded 
as the bans of the British constitution The 
origin of this assembly ought perhaps to bc 
attributed to the neccssity under which th 
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first Edward perceived himself of counter- 
acting a powerful anstocracy. The feudal 
system had erected a band of petty monarchs 
trim whoin the crown wasin perpetual dan- 
ger. Itis tothe struggles of these men with 
regal authority, 1n the course of which, 1n 
order to strengthen their opposition, the 
were obliged to make a common cause wit 
the peuple, that the existence of Enghsh 
liberty may be attmbuted. In a word, the 
House of Commons arose on the runs of 
the feudal fabric, gamed ground as that 
decayed, pressed on its weaker parts, and, 
finally, levelled it with the dust. Though 
each inember in elected by a distinct body 
of people, he 18, from the moment of hs 
election, the representative not of those 
particular persons only, but of the kingdom 
at large, and is to conmder himself not 
merely as the organ through which his 
constituents may speak, but as one who 
having been intrusted with a gencral charge, 
18 to perform it to the best of his judgment 
In performance of this great function, Ins 
hberty of speech is bounded only by those 
rules of decency of which the house itself 
18 the yudge, and while, on the one hand, 
he 18 free to propose what laws he pleases, 
on the other, he 18 exposed, as a private 
man, to the operation of the laws he makcs 
This assembly 1s composed of six hundred 
and fifty aght members, and though many 
small boroughs were diatranchised by the 
Retorm Bill, the elective franchise was given 
to several places of msing unportance, and a 
variety of alterations touk place by adding 
to the number of represc ntatives of countica, 
&, 80 that the total number of members 
remains the same 

COMMONWLALTH , in ageneral sens, 
applies to the social state of a country, 
without regarding its form of government 
——In the usual, though more restriected 
sense, A Ye public, or that form of govern 
ment im which the adiniistration of public 
affairs is open to all with few, if any, cacep- 
tions 

COMMU NION, the act of commum 
cating mm the sacrament of the cucharist, or 
the Lord's supper ——Communton Service, 
the othce tor the adnunistration of the holy 
aacrainent in the church of England — 
Communion Table, the table erteted at the 
east end of a church, round which the com- 
municants knec) to partake of the Lord's 
supper 

‘OMMU'NITY, a society of people living 
in the same place, under the same laws and 
regulahions, and who have common nights 
and privileges History shows that the es 
tablishment of commuuitics has been one 
ot the greatest advances in human unprove 
ment, and they have proved, in different 

. the cradle and the support of freedom 

COMMUTA TION, in Jaw, the change of 
a penalty or punishment from a greater to 
aleas, as when death is commuted for 


transportation or nnprisonment 
COM‘PANY, in a commercial sense, a 
society of merchants, mechanics, or other 
traders, Josued together in a common inte- 
rest, The mechauics of mcorporated towns 
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are thus erected into compames. The term 18 
also apphed to large associations set on foot 
for the purposts of commerce, as, the East 
India Company, a bankmg or insurance 
company, &c en companies do not trade 
upon a jomt stock, but are obliged to admit 
any person propcriy qualified, upon paying a 
certain fine, and agreeing to subst to the 
regulations of the company, each member 
trading upon his own stock, and at his own 
risk, they are called regulated companies, 
when they trade upon 6 jomt stock, each 
member sharing in the common profit or 
loss, in proportion tous share in the stock, 
they are called joint stock companies.——In 
military affairs, a small body of foot, consist- 
ing usually of a number from 60) to 100 men, 
commanded by a captaim, who has under 
him a heutenant and eusign ——Also, the 
whole crew of a ship, including the officers. 

COM’PACT, a word dendtng an agree- 
ment or contract, but generally applied in a 
political sense, as, & compact or agree- 
ment entered into between nations and 
states tor any particular object. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, 18 that 
branch of anatomy, or extension of the art 
of dissection, which anatomists have prac 
tised tor the purpose of comparing the 
structure of — tied bodies with one 
another It is otherwise called the anato- 
my of beasts, and somtimes — and 
named compa:atiwe in rciation to that of 
the human body The number of its dis 
covenes 18 highly curious and instructive 

COMPART’MENT, m architecture, a 
proportionable division in a Selene: or 
some device marked in an ornamental part 
of the bukding ——In horticulture, a de 
sign Composed of several different fyurea, 
dispoxcd with symmetry to adorn a par- 
ten¢ ——Compartiments, in heraldry, are 
partitions and quarteungs of the escutch- 
eon, When the arms of several fanuhes are 
borne in one and the same coat, 1u couse- 
quence of marriages, &¢ 

COMPAR ISON, 1n a general sense, the 
consideration of the relation hetween two 
persou» or things, when opposed and set 
againet each other, by winch we judge ot 
their agreement or differt nce ——Compars 
von of tdeas, among logimans, that opera 
tion of the mind whercby it compares its 
ideas ont with another, m regard of extent, 
degree, time, plice, or any other circum- 
stance, and is the ground of relations — 
Comparison, m rhctone, a figure by which 
two things are considered with regard to a 
third, which ts rommon to them both, as, 
a hero is hke a hon in courage. Here cou 
rage is common to hero and hon, and con 
stitutes the paint of resemblance 

COM PASS, or the Manirvar’s Compass, 
an instrument used by manners to point 
out the course at seat consists of a cir- 
cular box, contaming a card or fiv, on 
which are drawn the several pots of the 
compass, and the magnetic needle, which 
has the property of turning one of its ends 
tothe north pole The box 18 covered with 
glass, to prevent the motion of the card 
from being disturbed by the wind. The 
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utility af this instrument results fiom the 
magnetic virtue of the necdle, through 
which 1t constantly places itself im a dire ct 
line from pole to pole a small dechnation 
pecuhar to various parts of the world ex 
cepted ——f parr of compasses, an instru 
ment used in describing circles, mcasuring 
figures, &c, consisting of two pointed legs 
or branches, made of iron, stcel, 01 brass, 
joined at the top by a rvet, on which they 
move There are also compassacs of three 
legs cyhndneal sphcnecal, compasses, Ke 

COMPENSA Hon, in avi Jaw, a s rt 
of mght whereby a person, who has becn 
sued fora debt demands that the deht may 
be compensated with what is owing him hy 
the creditor, which, in that case 18 equiva 
lent to payment ——Compensation bulance 
in a watch, 1s a contmvance by means of 
which tbe errors occasioned by the varia 
tion of temperature may be corrected by 
varving the diancter of the balances 

COMPLERLO RIUM $a judicial mquest 
in the cist] law made by delegates or com 
mussioncrs, to fud o it and relate the truth 
of # cause 

COM PI EMEFNT, m astronomy, the dis 
tance of a star from the zenith or the arch 
compichended between the place of the 
star above the horizon, and the zenith —— 
Complement of un 4¢ mm geometry what 
an arc wanta of JU degrees or the quadri nt 
ot amrele thus the complement of forty 
de grees is fifty ——The w ord is also uscd to 
denote the full or complete number as a 
company har its cortplement of men 

COM PIE\ TLRMS and COVPIIA 
TD} AS in logic arc such as are compound 
ed of several wmple ones 

COMPLI EN TON, among phrvsicans the 
temperament habitudt end natural dispo 
sition of the body but m general use, the 
word me ima the colour of the skin 

COMPO SING $ that branch of the art of 
printing which consists tn taking the ts pes 
or letters from the cases and arranging 
them in such an order as ta tt them for 
the pres? Jhe in trument in whieh thics 
are adjusted to the Jen, th of the lines is 
calle La romp sory ate h 

COMPOSTE 1 the cist natural order in 
the Jinnaan botanic evstem coriprehend 
ing the plants with compound flowers as 
the dandchion sin thwer Ac 

COMPOS TTT ORDER, in architecture 
the last of the five orders of columns so 
calicd be cause it« capital ia compose l out of 
thont of the other columns = It is: iso 
eiiled the Roman or Italie orl yr fiom 
hasing been invented Fy the Romane It 
ws genernily ranked after the Conmnthan 
either as being the next richeſt, or the last 
invented 

COMPOSITE NUMBERS such num 
bers as can he measured exactly by a num 
her exceeding unity asf hy 20r%3 so that 
4 1s the lowest cainposite number Com 
posite numbers hetwecn themselves arc 
those which have a common measure bi 
sides unity as 12 and 15, both which are 
measured by 3 
COMPOSI ‘TION wna gencral sense the 
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puttmg together, and uniting of several 
things, so as to form of the whole one mass 
or compound ——(Compoartion af tdeus, an 
act of the nund, whereby it unites scvcral 
simple ideas into one conception, or com 
plex idea ——In literature, the act of in 
venting or combining ideas, furnishing 
them with words, arranging them in order, 
and committing them to writing ——In 
lomc, a method of reasoning, whereby we 
procerd from some general aclf evident 
truth to other particular and singular ones 
ihis method of reasoning 18 opposed to 
analyas which begins with first principles, 
and by a train of reasoning from them, 
deduces the propositions o1 truths sought 
but compoation or synthems collects the 
scattered parte of knowledge and combines 
thcm into a systcm, so that the understand 
ing 18 enabled distinctly to follow truth 
through its different staves of gradations 
——In music, the art or act of forming 
tuncs either to be performed vocally or 
instrumcntally ——In painting, the putting 
together the several parts of a picture 60 
as toset off the whole to the best advantage 
——In commerce an agreement entercd 
into betecen an maolvent debtor and las 
ercaditor by which the latter acccpts a part 
of the debt in compcnaation for the whee 
——In chemistry, the combination of aif 
ferent substanccs from which results acom 
pound substance diffe rmg in properties from 
cither of its component parts Thus water 
in a COMposition of hydrogen and oxygen 
which are invisible gases ——( omy vartion of 
motion 16 an asscmblage of several duce 
tions of motion resulting from several 
po vers acting im diffrent though not oppo 
site directions 

COM POST an hushandry, several sorta 
of soils or carths and othcr matters mixed 
toxcther im order to make a particulaly 
fine hind of mould for fertilizing land 

COMPOUND, a terin in be tany variousls 
epplcd Thus a compound flocer conniets 
of several di iinet florets inclosed in a 
common receptacle a compound atem 14 
one that divides mto branches a cor jz ovad 
leaf connects sveral Icaflets im one petiole 
a compound umbel is one which has all ite 
rays or peduncles bearing cinall umbels at 
the top—~ In computation compound in 
terest is interest upun mterest when the 
interest of a suin is added to the pune al 
and then bears interest ——In ¢lge bra com 
7 und quantitvwer arc such as arc yaned by 
the signs 4 and —, plus and m nus and 
(xprossed by more letters than ont, cr by 
the same letters uncqually repeated — thus 
a+b—c, and 66—6, are compound quan 
tities 

COMPRFSSIBIY ITY, phymes, that 
property in a solid or fluid of yielding to the 
pr rsure of another body or force, so as tu | 

e brought inta a smaller compass 

COMPRLSSION, m surgery u diseased 
state of the system arising from the pres | 
aure of something on the bran 

CONC ATENA‘IION, a term chiefly used 
m apalang of the mutual dependence of 
s(cond causcs upon each other | 
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CON, in language, a Latin inseparable | valves, those of two parts divalves, and those 
preposition or prefix to other words. Ams- | of many partsmultrvalves. Between bivalve 
worth remarks that con and cum have the ' and multivalve no distimctionis drawn, shells 
Kame signification, but that cum 1s used se- | consisting of not more than two such parts 
parately, and con 1n composition ——In the , beimg called multovalve, without any regard 
phrase pro and con, for and against, conde- tothe number. Linneeus begins with the 
notes the 5 side of a question. moultivalves and the most complex structure, 

CON CAVE GLASSES, in optics, such as | and ends with those of the simplest form 

are ground hollow, and are seually spherical, CONCHOM’ETER, an instrument for 
though they may be of any other figure. ; measuring shells. . 
The apparent place of abjects seen through | CON CIATOR, in glass works, the per 
concaves 18 always brought nearcr to the ' son who weighs and proportions the salt or 
eye, which is the reason they are used by | ashes and sand, and yo works and tempers 
short sighted perrons them. “ 

CONCA’VO CON’CAVE, hollow or con CONCIN’NOUS, in music, an epithet for 
cave on both surfaccs a performance in concerts, which 16 executed 

CONCA VO-CON VEX, concave on one ' with deheacy, grace, and spint 
side, and convex on the other CONCIONATO’RES, in law, the common- 
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& CONCAVE GLASS COLLECTS THE HEAT OF THE SUN'S BAYS ON ITS SURPACE TO A SINGLE POINT, AXD THUS PRODUCES COMBUSTION. 


CONCEN’TER, to meet in a point, or | councilmen of the eity of London 
common centre, used of converging lines, CONCLAMA TIO, 1n antiquity, the fune- 
or other things that meet in a point ral cry over the hody of a deccascd person 
CON’CENTRATE, to bring nearer to | previous to its bemg burnt, by which it was | 
each other, as, to concentrate particles of | expected to recall, as it were, the soul of the 
Rait by evaporating the watcr that holds | deceased from everlasting sleep 
them in solution, or to conccatrate rays of CON’CLA‘ E, the place m which the car- 
hehe into a tocus dinals of the Romish church meet for the 
CONCEP’TACLE, in botany, a pencarp | election of a pope It consists of a range 
of one valve, openme longitudinally on onc { of stnall cells or apartinents standing in a 


mat and having the 3ceds loose in it. line along the halls or galleries of the Vati- | 
CONCENTRIC, an epithit for figures | can ——Conclate 1s also used tor the as- 
having one common centre sembly or mecting of the cardinals when 


CONCEP TION, m logic, the — ap | shut up for the clection of a pope 
prehension or perception which we have of CONCOC’TION, in medicine, the process 
anything, without procecding to afirm or { by which tood 1«turned mtochyle, or other- 
deny any thing about it wise preparcd to nourish the body 

CONCER 10, a piece of mume consisting CON CORD, in music, the umon of two 
at sevcral parts that are all tu be performed at | or more sounds iv such a manner as to ren- 
the name tine.——Concer fo gross, the giond | der them agreeable to the ear Concord 
chorus of a concert, or those places where | and harmony aie, in fact, the same thing, 
all the seseral parts perform or play togc- | though custom hasapphed them differently , 
ther tor as Concord expresses the agreeable etiects 

€ ONCES SION, in rhetoric or dcbatc, | of two sounds in consonance, so harmony 
the yrelding, granting, or dlowing to the | expresses the agreement of a greater number 
opposite party some point o fact that may | of sounds iv consonance ——In grammar, 
| bear diapute, m order to show that even ad- | that part of syntaa whitch treats of the 
miting the point conceded, the cause can | agreement of woids m a sentence.——In 
be maintained on othe: grounds law, an agreement between the partics in a 

CONCHA, agenus of bivalve shalls, com- | fine, made by lcave of the court 
prising the uyster, chama, muſele, heart CONCORD ANCE, a dictionary of the 
shell, pecten, Kc ———Covena, in anatomy, | Biblc, m which every word 18 given with re- 
the larger cavity of the external ear, situ {| ferences to the book, chapter, and verse, in 
ated before the meatus auadstorius, or pas | which it occurs 
sage into the internal ear CONCORD AT, a treaty or public act of 

CON CHIT, apetnted shell, or conch | agreement between the pope and any prince, 

CON‘CHOLD, m geometry, the name of | relative to some collation of benetices 
a curve, uded by Archimedes and other an CONCRETE, in natural philosophy, mg- 
cients in the construction of sohd problems | nifiesa body made up of different principles, 
Sir lsagc Newton obacrves that he prefers | or any mixed body thus, soap is a factit 
it before other curves, or even the come sec- | ous enuciete, or a body mixed together by 
tions, in the construction of cubic and bi | art, and antimony in a natural concrete, or 
quadratic equations, on account of its sim- | a mixed body, compounded in the bowels 
pheity of the carth ——(Concrete, 1n logic, 18 used 

CONCHOID‘AL, in mineralogy, havmg | m contradistinction to abetract 
concave elevations and concave di pressions CONCRETIONS, (Monnrp), 1n anmal 
hke shells , as a conchadal tracture economy, hard substances that occasionally 

CONCHOL/‘OGY, the study or science of | make their appearance m different parts of 
shells, or that branch of natural history {| the body, as well in the sohds as in those 
which treate of testaceous anunals, or such | cavities destined to contan fiuds im the 
animals as have a permanently testaceous | first place they are denominated conme 
covermg, which are comprehend¢d under | tions or ossycations, in the other, calculi 
the festacea in the Lannm@an system Shells | — lu chemistry, the condensation of any 
consisting of a single pitce are called uaz | fluid substance mto a more solid state. | 
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THE CARDIWVALS 1¥ “CONCLAVE” ANE STRICTIY GUARDFD BY TROOPS, AND THE GREACEST PRECAUTIONS ARE T4KFXN TO PREVENT FOREIGN INFLVENCE. 
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SOOT ACTS AS A “CONDUCTOR” FOR LIGHTNING, THE FIRE SIDE 18 THEREFORE AN UNSAFE FLACE DURING A THUNDER-STORM. 
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CONDENSATION, the act whereby a 
body 1s rendered more deuse, compact, and 
heavy. Hence condensation stands opposed 
to dilatation or rarefaction. 

CONDENS’ER, a pneumatic machine by 
which a volume of air may be reduced into 
a much smaller space. 

CONDI’TION, inlaw, a clause in a bond 
or other contract containing terms or a sti- 
pulation that it 18 to be performed, and in 
case of failure, the penalty of the bond 18 
to be incurred.——We speak of a good con- 
dition in reference to wealth and poverty, 
or to health and sickness, &c. Or, we say, 
—a nation with an exhauated treasury is 
not in a condition to make war, religion 
affords consolation to man mn every condt- 
tron of life ——Conaditional propoatzons, in 
logic such as consiet of two parts con- 
nected together by a conditional particle 

Conditional syllogism, anvyllogism where 
the mayor is a conditional proposition. 

CON DOR, an extremely large kind of 
vulture, measunng with the wings extended 
from twelve to sixteen feet. It preys on 

tirds, lainbs, or kids, and has strength to 
bear offacalf Itisa native of South Ame- 


rica 

CONDUC’TOR mn electrical expernments, 
a term used to denote those substances 
which are capable of recening and trans- 
mitting electricity, sn opposition to elec- 
tres, in which the clectne fluid may be ex- 
cited or accumulated If a conductor re- 
ceived or imbibed the electrical action, it 
would be he a water-pipe made of absorb- 
ing material, but every surface 1s a condue 
tor, exactly in the proportion im which ite 
parts do not receive and exhaust the elec- 
trical action ——Bodies which repel it, or 
yato which at will not pass, are called xon 
conductors ——CoNDUCTOR Ov Ligutviva, 
a pointed metallic rod fixed to the upper 
parts of huidimgs to secure them from the 
eftects of lightning 

CONDUIT, a subterraneous or con- 
cealed aqueduct The ancicut Romanus ex 
celled in them, and formed the lower parts, 
whereon the water ran, with cement of 
such an excellent quality, that it has be 





was employed to join ——( ondutfs, in mo- 
dern times, are gencrally pipes of wood, 
iron, or pottery, for conveying the water 


different places where itis required 

CONDU’PLICATY, m botany, an epi- 
thet for that which is doubled or folded 
over or together, as the Icaves of a bud 

COMDIAL, in surgery, a protubcrance 
on the end of a bone, a knuckle 

CON DILOID, in anatomy, the prajret- 
ing aoft end, or process of a hone ——The 
condylotd process in the poatenor protube 
rance at the extremities of the under jaw, 
an ans rounded head, which 1 recived 
into the fosen of the temporal bone, form 
ing a moveable articulation ‘The antcnor 
1s called the coronoid proceaa 

CONE, in geometry, a solid figure having 
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AIR MAY BE 80 “CONDENSED” BY PRESSURE, AS TO SET TINDER ON FInyD 
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A nghf cone, 18 when its axis is perpendicu- 
lar to ste base, and its sides equal. It 1s 
formed by the revolution of a mght angled 
plane tnangle about one of ite sides.—— 
Cone, m botany, the fruit of aeveral ever- 
green trees, as of the fir, cedar, cypress, so 
called from its comcal shape. It 18 cum- 
posed of woody scales that are usually open, 
each of which has a seed at the end ——Iu 
conchology, 8 beautiful sort of shell mha- 
bited by the hmax. Shells of this sort mostly 
bear the highest price of any, one species 
bane valued as high as a hundred pounds. 

Cc NFARREA'TION, in antiquity, a ce- 
remony observed by the Romans m their 
nuptial solemnatics, It consisted in the 
offering up some pure wheaten bread, and 
rehearsing at the same time a certain tor- 
mula in presence ot the high-priest and at 
least ten witnesses. 

CONFEC’TION, a sweetmeat or any- 
thing prepared with sugar it also signifies 
a hyuid or soft electuary, of which there ae 
variuls so)ts 

CONTEC TOR, an officer in the Roman 
gamer, whose business was to kill any beast 
that was dangerous 

CONFED ERACY, 1n law, a combination 
of two or more persons to do some damage 
or injury to another, or to commit some 
unlawful act 

CONFEDERA’TION, a league, or com 
pact, for mutual support, particularly of 
princes, nations, or atates 

CONFERVA, in botany, a genus of 
plants of the eryptogama Gase, consisting 
of oblong, capilary filaments, divided into 
joints of a globular figure 

CONPES SION, tn a legal sense, the ac 
knowledgment of something prejudicial to 
the person making the declaration A con- 
tession, according to law, must never be 
divided, but always taken entire, nor must 
a criminal be condemned upon bis own con 
fession, without other concurring proofs 
——In theology, a pubhe declaration of 
one’s fauth, or the faith of a public body 
Also a part of the Liturgy, in which an ac 
knowledgment of yuult is made by the whole 
congregation funicular ronfeasion, a pri- 





come as hard as the stone atself which it | vate conteasion or acknowledgment ot one's 


sing made by cach individual in the Romish 


| church to the priest or father confessor 


It 18 0 called because it 18 made by whis- 


from the main spring, or rescrvoirs, to the | pering in ins car ——Among the Jews, it was 


a custom, on the annual feast of expiatwn, 
for the Ingh prieat to make conteamon of 
sins to God im the name of the whole people. 

CONLLS’SOR, a Roman cathoh@pnest, 
who heara confessions, and is empowered to 
grant absolution to those who confess — 
The seal, or cell, whercin the priest or con- 
feasor sits to hear confessions, 1s called the 
confessional 

CONFIGURA’TION, in astrology, the 
axpects of the planets at a certam time, by 
which they arc pretended to ad or oppose 
each other 

CONFIURMA TION, the act or ceremony 
m the Christian church of laying on of 


a circle for its hase, and its top terminating hands, by which hapized persons are con- 
In a point or vertex, like a sugar loat —— 1 fimucd in thur baptisinal vows 


This cere. 
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THL FRIRATS ARE BOUND NOT TO REVEAL WHAT THEY NEAR IN CONFESSION. 
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& COPPER ROD IS A BETTER MATERIAL FOR A “LIGHIVINYG CONDLCTOR” THAN OXNE OF IAON, FROM ITS BEING LESS LIAELE TO FUSION. 


@ CONGHLATION, IN ALL CASES, DEFENDS UFON THK EMISSION OF REAT. 
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mony 18 performed by the bishop, and the 
antiquity of it 18, by all ancient writers, 
carried as igh as the apostles, upon whose 
example and practice it 1s founded —— 
Confirmation in law, an assurance of title, 
by the conveyance of an estate or nght in 
esse, from one person to another, by which 
a posseamion is inade perfect, &c.——Confir- 
mation, in rhetoric, the third part of an 
oration, wherein the orator undertakes to 
prove the truth of the proposition advanced 
in his narration 

CONFISCA‘TION, in law, the condemn- 
ation and adjudication of goods or effects to 
the publhe treasury, as the bodies and effects 
ot criminals, traitors, &c. 

CON FLUENCE, the meeting or yunction 
of two or more streams of water, alao, the 
place of their meeting. 

CONFLUENT, 1n botany, united at the 
base , or wing in tufts, as confluent 
leaves.——In medical science, running to 
gether, and spreading over a large surface 
of the body, as the confluent small pox 

CONFORMA‘TION, the particular tex- 
ture or structure of a body, or disposition 
of the parts which compose it — Mal con- 
JSormation, in anatomy, denotes aume defect 
yn the first rudiments, whereby a person 18 
born either crooked, or with some viscera 
unduly proportioned, &c 

CON Fo M‘IST, m ecclesiastical con- 
cerns, one that contorms to the established 
church, the seceders or dissenters from 
which are called Von confoi mists 

CON GE, 1n architecture, a mould in form 
of a quarter round, or a cavetto, which 
serves to separate two members from one 
another, such as that which joins the shaft 
of the column to the cincture, called also 
apophyge 

CONGE D'ELIRE, (French), in ecclesi- 
astical aflars, the hing’s permssion to a 
dcan and chapter in the time of a vacancy, 
to choone a an 

CONGELATION, such a change pro- 
duced by cold m a flud boay, that at quits 
its former state, and bheemnes congealed 
It difters from crvstalization m this in 
congt lation the whole sibstance of a id 
may become sohd, in crystalizigen, when 
a salt is formed, a portion of liquid 18 left 

CON GER, an cel of an extraordinary 
nize, and extremely voracious, Which preys 
on carcases, and other fish = It is common 
on the Corwish coast, sometines growmg 
to the length of ten fect, and weaghing a 
hundred pounds 

CONGE’RILS, a collection of several 
particles or bodies united into one mass or 
agercgate 

CONGES TION, a collection of humours 
in an animal body, hardened ito a tumour, 
or an accumulation of blood in a particular 


part 

; CON’GIARY, m Roman antiquity, a 
rerent of wine or oil, given to the people 
by their emperors, and so called trom the 

congiua, wherewith st was measured out to 

them Sometimes, however, the congiary 

was made iu money or corn. 

CON GIUS, a liquid measure of the an- 




















MERCURY I8 LESS SUSCEPTIBLE OF CONGELAIION THAN ANY OTHER METAL, IT WAS LONG THOUGHT CAPABLE OF RESISTING ANY DEGREE OF COLD. 
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cient Romans, containmg the eighth part 
of the amphora, or rather more than a 


lon. 

CONGLO'BATE GLAND, mn anatomy, a 
single or lymphatic gland wrapt up in a fine 
skin, adrustting only an artery and # lym- 
phatic vessel to pass in, and a vem and ex- 
erctory canal to come out. 

CONGLOM’ERATE, m botany, an epi- 
thet for flowers growmg on a branching 
peduncle or foot stalk, on short pedicles, 
closely compacted together.——In_ munera- 
logy, a sort of pudding stone, composed 
of pebbles of quartz, flint, siliceous slate, 
&c.——1n anatomy, a conglomerate gland 18 
composed of many stnaller glands, whose 
excretory ducts unte m a common one, as 
the liver, pancreas, kidneys, &c 

CONGLUTINA'TION, the act of glung 
or fastening together by means of some 
tenacious substance 

CONGREGA TIONALISTS, in chureh 
history, a sect of Protestants who reject all 
church government, except that of a single 
congregation, which, they maintain, has the 
— to choose its own pastor and govern 
itse 

CONGRESS, an assembly of envoys, 
commissioners, deputies, &c. from diffcrent 
courts, who meet to concert measures for 
ther common good, or to adjust ther 
mutual concerns Having exchanged their 
credentials, the envoys of the different 
powers carry on thar n¢gotiations duectly 
with cach other, or by the intervention of a 
mediator, either 19 a common hall, or m 
their own residences by turns, or, it there 1s 
a mediator, in his residence These ne 
gotiations are continued either by wnting 
or by verbal communication, until the com- 
missiunérs can agree upon a treaty, or until 
one of the powcrs dissolves the congress 
by recalhng its ynnister ——Congress of the 
United Statea of dmernica, The assembly of 
stnators and representatives of the several 
states of North America, torming the legis- 
lature of the United States, 1s designated, in 
the constitution of the geucral government, 
by this title It consists of a senate aud a 
house of representatives, each coustituting 
a distinct and independent branch.— The 
house of representatnes 1s chosen every 
second year, by the people of the several 
states, and the voters and el¢ctors are re- 
quircd to have the same qualifications as 
are requisite for choosing the members of 
the most numerous branch of the state 
lemslature of the atate im which they vote. 
Lach state, however small its population, 
as entitled to at least one representative , 
but upon the whole population there cannot 
be more than one for ¢ very 30,000 persons 
No person can be 4 representative who shall 
not have attained the age of twenty hve 
years, and have been seven years a citizen 
of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that state 
in which he shall be chosen No other 
quahhcations are required —The senate 18 
composed of two senators from each state, 
who are chosen by the legislature of the 
state for 81x years. They are divided into 
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three classes, so that one third thereof 1s, 
or may be, changed by a new election every 


who 2s not thirty years of age, and has not 
been mne years a citizen of the Umted 
States, and 18 not, when elected, an in- 
hahbitant of the state for which he 1s chosen, 
The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives, 
pointed by the state legislatures. 
use determines the rules of its own 
proceedings, and has power to puntal its 
members for disorderly conduct Neither 
house, during the session of congress, can, 
without the consent of the othcr, adjourn 
more than three days, nor to any other piace 
than that in winch the two houses shall be 
sitting. The senators and representatives 
are entitled to receive a compensation, pro- 
vided by law, for thar services, from the 
treasury They are also privileged trom 
arrests, except in casts of treason, felony, 
or breaches of the peace, during their at- 
tendance at the session of their respective 
houses, and in going to aud returning there 
trom The foregoing outhne of their duties 
and privileges ray be sutheicnt tor the gene- 
tal reader, if to it we add, that the rules 
and practice of the British House of Com- 
mons form the basis of their proceedings, 
modified trom time to time, as cach house 


CONGREVE ROCK’ET, so named from 
its insentor, the late Sir W. Congreve, 1s 4 
formidable weapon of destruction, consist 
ing ofa tubular case of copper oriron, filled 
with combustibles, which are impelled with 
resistiess force against the hostile ranks of 
an arminy, or the walls of a tortress, The 
Congreve rockets were hret usid in the 
attack of Boulogne in 1806) The ecarcasa 
rockets, an those for bombardment are 
called, are armed with atrong trou cane al 
heads, pierced with holes, and cuntamnmyg 
a substance as hard and solid asiron itself, 
which, wheu once inflamed, 15 extinguish 
able, and seattcra its burning parti ics im 
(every direction When this substance 19 

consumed, the ball explodes hke a pre 
The rocket 1s projected honzon 
tally, and whizzes loudly as it flies through 


NEAR THE Coast. 
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{ Most important invention, but expenence 
has ahewn that im the neld they are much 
leas efhoent than the common artillery, 
and in meges do less injury than red-hot 
shot and bombs 

CON IC SEC’TIONS, im geometry, such 
curve lines as are produced by the mutual 
mtersections of a ht 
solid cone. In differcnt positions of the 
plane there arse tive differtnt hures or 
sections, viz. the tnangle, the arcle, the 
ellipse, the parabola, and the hyperbola 
the Jast three are peculiarly called Come 
Sections, to mvestigate the properties of 
whith is the business of Comes, and thia 
depends on a knowledge of geometry plane 


CONIFER, the 51st Linnean natural 
order of plants, with cone-shaped flowers, 
as the fir, jumper, &c Hence the term co 


CONGREVE ROCKETS MATE OFTEN BERN MADE Bt BSLRVIENT TO THE CALSE OF HUMANITY, 
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BIR WILLIAM CONGREVE WAS BORN IN 1772, AND DIED 
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year. No person can be a senator 
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aeroue is applied to all trees bearing 


cones. 
CONISSA’LA, an old term for a class of 
fossa, naturally and essentially compound- 
ed, not inflainmable, nor soluble in water, 
found im detached masses, and formed 
crystaline matter debased by earth. 
CO’NIIE, a mineral of an ash or green- 
ish gray colour, which becomes brown by 
It occurs massive or 
stalactitic, and 18 found in Saxony and Ice- 


land. 

CO'NIUM, Hemuocx, m botany, a genus 
of plants, class 5 Pentandria, order 2 figy- 
ata, the flower of which 18 compound, the 
particular ones consisting of five unequal 


CON JUGATE, 1 botany, an epithet for 
a pinnate leaf, which has only one par of 
leaflets — In geometry, a Conjugate arta 
is that which crosses another axis.——-Con- 
jugate dhameter, the shortest axis of an cl 
hpsis ——Conjuyate hyper bolas, hyperbolas 
having the same axis, but im contrary 


order 

CONJUGATION, im anatomy, 18 ap- 
pled to a pair of nerves arising together, 
and serving the same operation, sensation, 
and motion ———(onyugafion, m grammar, 
the distribution of the sevcral inflections 
or variations of a verb, in their different 
voices, moods, tenses, numbcrs, and per- 


sons 

CON'SUGAL RIGHTS = The restitution 
of conjugal right 18 a ape cies of matmmomal 
suit, which may be brought esther by the 
wife or husband agunst the party who 18 
hiyving iw a state of separation 


WaS AS PATAL AS THEIR OrrosiTion, 


mecting of two or more stars or planets, in 
the same degree of the zodiac 
tion 18 either true or apparent 
Jenction 1s when a right line, drawn from 
the eye through the centre of one of the 
bodies, would pass through that of the 
other Apparent congunction, in when the 
two bodies do not mect precisely in the 
same point, but are Jomed with some lati 
tude The moon is m conjunction with the 
aun, when ane meet in tht same pomt of 
uch happens every month, 
and eclipses of the sun are always occa- 
moned by the i eller of the sun and 
e nodes of the echptie. 
———Conjunetion, in gtaminear, an unde 
clinable word, or particle, which serves to 
jou words and sentences together, 
CONNALE, m botany, an epithe 
leaves, tlameuts, and anthers 
ronnutum, two leaves so united at ther 
basis as to have the appearance of one 
leaf, aa in the parte honeysuckle 
T, an botany, an epithet de- 
noting closely united or converging toge 
Connuent rales, anatomy, those 
wrinkles, cellules, and vascules, which are 
found inthe made of the twa niteatines, 








POWPET AND CESAR WERE TWO STARS OP STITCH WAGNITLDF, THAT THEIR “CONJUNCTION” 


CONOID, im geometry, a solid formed 
hy the revolution of a come section about 
its axis — In anatomy, a gland found in 
the third ventricle of the brain called pin- 
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ealis, or the pineal gland, from its resem- 
blance to a cone or pine-apple. 

CONNOISSEU’R, a critical judge or mas- 
ter of any art, particularly of painting, 
sculpture, and the belles lettres. 

CONUPE’A, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 14 Didynamia, order 2 Angiospermia. 
Of this there is only one species, the co- 
nopea aquatica, a native of Guiana, 

CONQUEST, the right over property 
or territory acquired in war. It pop. 
poses a just war, and is generally admitted 
az a part of the law of nations. Conquest 
may respect either persons or things: it 
may apply to a whole nation, or to a single 
town or province: and it may be temporary 
or permanent. Where persons are not 
found in arms, but are included as im- 
habitants of a town or province which has 
surrendered, they are treated generally as 
subjecta. The original allegiance to their 
own government is suspended, and they 
come under the innplied obligation to the 
conqueror, to submit to bis orders, and to 
demean themselves, for the time, as faith- 
ful subjects. Under such circumstances, 
the conqueror generally leaves them m 
possession of their property, and pushes 
them only for rebellious or traitorous con- 
duct. It is not uaual, in modern times, to 
change the fundamental laws of a conquered 
country; but the sovereign power of the 
conqueror Ko to do is conceded by the law 
of nations. 

CONSANGUINITY, the relation which 
subsists between persons who are sprung 
from the sume etock or common ancestor, 
in distinction frum aftiuty or relation by 
marnage. It terminates in the sixth or 
seventh degree, except in the succession to 
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liberty, to assemble in the Campus Mar- 
tius, or near the capitol, where the consuls, 
seated in their curule chairs, made the 
levy by the assistance of the legionary tri- 
bunes. The consuls ordered such as t 
pleased to be cited out of each tribe, an 
every one was obliged to answer to his 
name, after which as many were chosen as 
were wanted.———France, in the beginnin 
of the revolution, declared it the duty an 
honour of every citizen to serve in the army 
of his country. Every French citizen was 
born a soldier, an¢ obliged to serve in the 
army from sixteen to forty years of age: 
from forty to sixty he belonged to the na- 
tional guard. Every year the young men 
of the military age were assembled, and 
distributed m the different military divi- 
sions; and it was decided by lot who, 
among the able-bodied men of suitable age 
should take arms, Thus it was that those 
prodigious masses were 80 quickly raised, 
and sent to the field of slaughter. 
CONSECRA’TION, the act of devoting 
and dedicating ———— to the service and 
worslup of God. ong the ancicnt Chins. 
tians, the consecration of churches was per- 
formed with a great deal of pious solemnity. 
In England, churches have been always ;{ 
consecrated with particular ceremonies, the 
form of which was left to the discretion of 
the daiphop.——Consecratron was also a reli- 
sio@Prite among the Romans, by which 
they set any person or thing apart for sac: ed. 
purposes, a8 their high-priests; or made it 
sacred, or a fit ohyect of divine worship ; as 
the eniperors, their wives, or children, who 
were in this manner enrolled amoug the 
number of their gods. This was sometimes 
called apotheosis, but on medals it 1s distin- 





the crown, in which case it 1s continued to | guished by the word eonsecratio, with un 


infimty. Marriage 1s prohiinted by the 
church to the fourth degree of consan- 
gumitv mehisive. 

CON SCIENCE, ia ethies, a secret tes- 





altar or some other saered symbol. 
CONSENT’, in the animal economy, an 

agreement or sympathy by which one af- 

fvcted part of the system affects some dis- 


tunony of the soul, whereby it gives its tant part. This consent af parts is sup- 
approbation to things that are naturally : posed to exist in, or be produced by the 


good, and condemns those that are evi). 
Some writers term conscience the “ moral 
sense,” and consider ft es an onginal faculty 
of our nature; others allege that our no 
tions of meht and wrong are not to be 
deduced fron a single principle or faculty, 
but from vanous powers of the understand- 
ing and will. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, the knowledge of 
renentions and anental operations, or of 
what passes in one’s own mind. 

CONSCRIPT, in Koman antiquity, an 
appellation given to the senators of Rome, 
who were called consertpt-fathers, on ac- 
count of their names heing entered in the 
register of the senate.——-In the French 
arnnes, an enrolled soldier, or recruit. 

CONSCRIPTION, the enlisting the in- 
halutants of a country capeble of beanng 
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nerves; and the affecuions to be communi- 
eatet from one part to another by means of 
their manifications and distnbution through | 
the body. 

CONSEC'TARY, in geometry, some con- 
sequent truth obtained from a demonstra- 
tion. 

CON’SEQUENCE, that which follows as 
an inference of truth and reascn, from ad- 
roitted premises or arguments. Thus “every 
rational being is accountable to his Maker,’ 
tnan is a ratiounl being; the consequence 
then must be, that man is accountable to 
hiv Maker. 

CONSERV’ATOR, an officer appointed 
for the secunty and preservation of the pri- 
vileges of some cities, corporations, and 
communities. The ancient ofhee of conger- 
vator of the peace is now performed by all 


arms, by a compulsory levy, at the pleasure | judges and magistrates, but. particularly 


of the government. The name is derived 
from the military conatitution of ancient 
Rome. Under the consulship, all persons 


| 
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y what we now term justices af the neace. 
CONSERVATORY, a term rometimes 
used for a green-house. It is, properly, a 


capable of bearing anns were obliged, ' large green-house for exotics, in which the 
under penalty of losing their furtune and | plants are planted in beds and borders, and 
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A CouRT oF “CONSCIENCE”? is A COUBT FOR TRE RECOVERY OF SMALL DEBTS. 
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not in tubs or pots, asin the common green- 
house ——In various parts of Italy and 
France there are musical achools, called 
conservatories, which are expressly intended 
for the scientihe cultivation of musical 
talents, and from which many frst rate 
composers, as well as vocalists, have attain- 
ed their proticiency. 

CON’SERVE, in pharmacy, a form of 
medicine contrived to save the flowers, 
herbs, roots, fruits, or simples, as nearly as 
possible tn their natural fresh state 

CONSIDERA‘TION, 1n law, the mate- 
nal cause or ground of a contract, without 
which the party contractmg would not be 
bound A consideration 18 either express 
or rumpled, erpress, when thc thmg to he 
given or done 1s specibed, smplied, when 
no speerfic consideration 19 agreed upon, but 
justice requires it, and the Jaw miphes it as 
when a man labours for another, without 
stipulatmg for wages, the law inters that he 
shall recesse a reasonable conatderation. 

CONSV’'GNMENT of goods, in com- 
merce, 18 the dehvenng or waking them 
over to another thus, goods are said to be 
consigned to a tactor, when they are sent to 
him forsale, &c He who consigns the goods 
is called the Consignor, and the person to 
whom they are sent is the Corsignee’ 

CONSIST ENCE, or CONSIST’ENCY, 
that state of a body m which its co ent 
parts remain fix Also, congruty” and 
uniformity In opinions and actions 

CONSISTO RIUM, m antiquity, a coun- 
cil house, or place of audience 

CONSISTORY COURL, the place or 
court in which the session or asscmbly of 
ecclenastical persons is held by the bishop 
or his chancellor 

CONSOLID YTION, m the emi Jaw, 
signifies the uniting the posscssion or pront 
ot Jand with the property, and vice versa 
In the cecleactical law, it is the uniting 
tuo benehces into one by assent ot the 
ordinary, patron, and incumbent Canso 
lidution, in surgery, the action of uniting 
broken bones, or the lips of a woand, by 
means of applicatio.us 

CON SOLS, in commerce, funds formed 








THE SPIRITUAL OR “CONSIRTORY” COURT, IN THE 1 ME OF THR ANGLO-SAXONS, WAS JOINED WITH THE COUNTY OR HUYDRED Court. 
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by the consolidation (ot wineh word st 16 an 
abbreviation) of different annuities, winch 
had been severally formed into a capital 
[See Fi sna} 

CONSOLE, 1n architecturc, a bracket or 
shoulder-piece or an omament cut upon 
the key of an arch, which has a proyecture, 
and on occasion serves to support hittle cor 
nices, figures, huats, and veses 

CONSONANT, a letter 30 named because 
it 18 considered as being sounded only in 
connection with a vowel. But some con 
sonants have no sound, even when united 
with a vowel, and others have a very imper- 
fect sound hence some are calkd mutes, 
and others aem: vowels 

CONSONAN’TE, tn music, an Itahan epi 
thet for all agreeable intervals 

CONSPIRACY, a econbmnation of men 
for an evil purpose, or an agreement be 
tween thems to comnut some erime in con- 
cert, as, & conepirrcy agninst the govern- 
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BOPY, SOUL, AND REASON, ARE THE THREE “CONATITUBNT” PARTS O¥ MAN. 
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TAR “CONSTITURNT ASSEMBLY, ON CONVENTION OF FRANCE, WAR FORMED IN 1799. 
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ment ——In law, it sigmifics an ment 
between two or more, falsely to indict, or 
procure to bo indicted, an innocent person 
of telony 

CON SPIRITO, in muse, an Itahan 
phrase, denoting that the part 1s tu be play- 
ed with spit 

CON’STABLE, a ein) officer, anciently 
of great dignity, as the Lord High Consta- 
ble of England, and also the constables or 
keepers of castles, &c. It is now the title 
of an officer under the magistrates for the 
preservation of the peace, whose duty prin- 
cipally consists in seizing and securing per- 
sons guulty of tumultuary offences There 
are high constables and petty constables, 
the tormer are chosen at the court leets of 
the hundred over winch thes reside, or in de- 
fault of that, by the justices of the quarter- 
sessions, and are removable by the same au- 
thority that appoints them The petty con- 
stables are chosen by the jury of the court- 
lect, or 1f no court 18 held, they are appornt- 
ed by tuo justices of the peace ——The 
Lord High Constable of England had the 
care of the common peace, in deeds of arms, 
aud matters of war Ilia power wan so great 
and so uuproperly used, that it was abridged 
by Richard 11, and wasaftcrwards fortcited 
im the person of Edward Staftord, duke at 
Buckingham, in 102) 

CONSTAT, a certificate given out of the 
exchequer to a person who intends toplead 
or move for a dischargt ot anything im that 
court = The effect of it 18 to show what ap- 
| pears upon the record, respecting the mat 

ter in que stion 

1) CONSPELLA’TION, an assemblage or 
aystem of stveral stars, expressed or repre- 
sented under the name and figure of some 
annnal or othcrahyect, as a bear, ashsp, and 
the Itke, whence they have derived those 
appellations which are convement m de 
seubing the atars ‘The division of the hea- 
vens into constellations is very ancient, 
probably coeval with astronomy itse!{ Mo- 
dern astronomers divide the whole starry 
hrinament intothrec parts, iz 1) The con- 
stelationsinthe zodiac, 2 Constellations 
north of the vudiac, and 4 Constcllationun 
south of the zxdine |= The constellations in 
the zodiae are Ancs, Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo, labra, Scorpio, Na- 
aoe Capnicornus, Aquarius, Isaces, 

any young porsons have found an casy 
mode of remembenng the names and order 
of the twelve signs by the aid of the fallow- 
ing nes, and theretore, although they have 
neither novelty nor elegance to recommend 
them, their insertion here may not be al- 
together uscless 

The ram, the bull, the heavenly twine, 

And next the eraé the hon shines, 

The targen and the arales, 
The scorpion, archer, and sea-goat, 
The man that holda the wateriny-pot, 
And fish with ghttering tails 

CONSHIT CENT, sn polities, one who by 
his sote constitutes or elects a member ot 
parliament -——( onatituents, in physics, the 
elementary or essential parts of any sub- 
stance 
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THE POETS OF ANTIQUITY VERY INGEVIOCSLY CONNECTED THE MOST POPULAR FABLES OF MITHOLOGY WITH THE DIFFERENT CONSTELLATIONS. 
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FAMILIES ARK UNITED Bl NATUBE, S:AT3S BY LAW; TH. RLLING PRINCIFLE OF THE PORMZB IS LOVE A.D KINDAES“, THAT OF THE LATTER, STERN JUSTICES. 
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CONSTITUTION, in politics, any form 
or principle of government, regularly con- 
stituted. Conatitutions are either demo- 
cratic, aristocratic, or of a mixed character. 
They are, 1. Democratic, when the funda- 
mental law guarantees ta every citizen equal 
rights, protection, and participation, direct 
or indirect, in the government, such as the 
constitutions of the United States of Ame- 
rica, and of some cantons of Switzerland. 
2. Aristocratic, when the constitution csta- 
blishes privileged classes, as the nobihty 
and clergy, and entrusts the government 
entirely to them, or allows them a very dis- 
proportionate share of it: such a constitu- 
tion was that of Venice. 3. Of a mixed cha- 
racter ; to which latter division belong some 
monarchial constitutions, which recognize 
the existence of a sovereign whose power 
is modified by other branches of govern- 
ment, of a more or less popular cast. Of 
this kind is the Barrisa Conscieuviod: 
It assigns the making of lawa to the sove- 
reign, and the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, the sovercign being at the same time 
the executive power and persunal represen- 
| tative of the nation: the House of Lords 

being a court of appeal from the Courts of 
Law; and the House of Commons, the ori- 

inator of all taxes and financial grants, 
| for the use of the executive. It has been 
truly said, that “it is not absolutely essen- 
tral to the eaistence of a constitution, that 
it should be producible in a visible form. 

The period of time when the foundations 
| of the present English government were 
'Tud by the association of the people in 
| their original character cannot, indeed, be 
| ascertained. Many of the laws which are 
; un use to this day in Great Bntain, may be 
, traced back to the remotest penod of anti- 
' quity; and the origin even of the institution 
| of juries, au snstitution so congenial to the 
\ 
{ 
{ 
! 
| 
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genume spint of freedom, is loat in the ob- 
reunty of the fabulous ages. The consti- 
tution of Great Britain us a constitution of 
principles, not of articles; and however fre- 
quently it may have been violated by ty- 
rants, monarchical, ariastocratica), or domo 
cratical, the people have always found it 
expedieut to restore the original foundation, 
while, from time to time, they have been 
succersful in improving and ornamentmg 
. the budding.” By the word Conststv- 
TION, is also meant, a particular law, ordi- 
nance, or regulation made by the autho- 
rity of any superior; as, the nove! consti- 
tufiona of Justiman and his successors; 
the fonstitutions of Clarendon, &c. 
Constitution, in wedicine, the temperament 
of the whole body, ansing from the quality 
and J—— of the parts. In this sense 
we ape of a robust or feeble constitution, 
a cold, phlegmatic, or sanguine constitu- 


tion, &c. 

CONSTRIC’TOR, in anatomy, an appel- 
lation given to several muscles on account 
of their contracting or closing some of the 
orifices of the bady; asthe Constrictor la- 
biorum, a musele which constitutes the 
very substance of the lips and draws them 
up as in kissing; or the Constrictor nasi, a 
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A CONSUL APYOINTED FOR SEVERAL PLACRS Ia CALLED a “ CONSUL-GENERAL.” 
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FROM THE BEVOLUTION, 1791, rue FRRNOH HAVE HAD TEN “CONSTITUTIONS.” 
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Icoꝝx 
muscle arising above the dentes incisores 
of the upper jaw, and terminating in the 
ale of the noae. 

CONSTRUCTION, in a general sense, 
the manner of putting together the parts 
of a building, or of a machine, &c.——In 
grammar, syntax, or the proper arrange- 
ments of words in a sentence. Also, the 
manner'‘of understanding the arrangement 
of words, or of understanding facts: thus 
we say, “let us give the author's words a 
rational and consistent construction. 

CONSUA‘LIA, in Boman antiquity, a 
festival instituted by Romulus, and dedi- 
cated by hom to Neptune, whom he tenued 
Conaus, or the god of counsel, in conse- 
quence of his successful scheme ou the Sa- 
bane virgins. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL, in theology, an 
epithet signifying of the same substance: 
thus, in the articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, Christ is declared consubstantial, or 
of one substance with the Father. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, a tenet of the 
Lutheran church, the members of which 
maintain that after consecration of the ea- 
cramental elements, the body and blood of 
our Saviour are substantially present, to- 
gether with the substance of the bread and 
wine, which is called consubstantiation, or 
impanation. 

"ON’SUL, in the Roman commonwealth, 
the title of the two chief magiatrates, whose 
wer was, mn a certain degree, absolute, 
aut who were chosen only for one year. 
The authority of the two consuls was equal ; 
yet the Valerian law gave the nght of prio- 
rity to the elder, and the Julian law to him 
who had the greater number of children, 
and this was generally called conaul major, 
or prior. In the first ages of Rome they 
were elected from patrician familiea; hut 
in the year of Rome 388, the people ob- 
tained the privilege of electing one of the 
consuls from their own body, and some- 
times both were plebeians. In modern 
usage, the name consul is given to an officer 
appointed to reside in a forcign country, 
to protect the interests of trade, and to aid 
his government im any commercial trans- 
actions with such country. 

CONSULTA’‘TION, a council for delibe- 

ration; as a consultation of physicians was 


called, 

CONSUMPTION, in medicine, a word 
of very extensive signification, implying all 
disordecs that bring decay or waste upon 
the constitution. But it is more particu 
larly the disease called pkthisis pulmonalia, 
a disorder sented m the lungs, attended 
with hectic fever, cough, &e. Hence the 
word consumptive is used to denote the in- 
cipicnt state of that disease, or to a consti- 
tution predisposed to it. 

CONTA'G ON, that subtle matter which 
proceeds from one diseased person and com- 
mumieates the disease to another; as m 
cares of small-pox, malignaut fevers, &c., 
which are often communicated without 
contact. 

CONTENTS, any thing or things held, 
included, or compreh¢nded within a limit 
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FORMERLY THERE WHRE SEVERAL STATUTES FOE THE SUPPRESSION OF CONVENTICLES, 
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sensible of guilt; as, by conviction a sinner 
is brought to repentance. 

CONVOCA’TION, an assembly of the 
clergy of England, which at present is mere- 
ly nominal, Its province is stated to be the 
enactment of canon-law, subject to the li- 
cence of the king; and the examination and 
cenauring of all heretical and schismatical 
books and persons; but from its judicial 
proceedings hes an appeal to the king in 
chancery, or his delegates. It ix held 
during the session of parhament, and con- 
sists of an upper and a lower house: in 
the upper sit the bishops, and in the lower 
the inferior clef&y, who are represented by 
their proctors, and all the deans and arch- 
deacons; in all, 143 divmes. 

CONVOLUTED, in botany, an epithet 
denoting that,one part is rolled on another ; 
“ the sides or margins of nascent leaves in 

ante, 

CONVOLVULUS, Bindweed; a genus 
of plants of many species. Class 5 Pentan- 
dria, order 1 Monogynia. 

CON'VOY, ships of war which accom- 
pany merchantmen in time of war, to pro- 
tect them from the attacks of the enemy. 
——By land, any body of troops which ac- 
company provision, ammunition, or other 
property for protection. 

CONVUL'SION, (spasmus), in medicine, 
a preternatural and violent contraction of 
the membraneous and muscular parts, 
arising from a spasmodic stricture of the 
membranes surrounding the spinal marrow, 
and the nerves distributed from st. 

CO’NUS, iv conchology, a genus of ani- 
mals, class Fermes, order Testacea. These 
cones inhabit the ocean, and are generally 
found on rocky shores: many of the shells 
are extremely beautiful. 

COOM, a term applied to the soot that 

there over an oven’s mouth ; also for that 

lack, greasy substance, which works out 
of the wheels of carnages. 

COOT, in — a fowl of the genus 
Fuliea, frequenting lakes and other still 
waters, Jt makes its nest among rushes, 
with grasses and reeds, floating on the 
water. 

COPA‘TBA, BALSAM OF, a liquid re- 
sinous juice flowing frow incisions made in 
the stem ofa tree called Coparfera officinalis, 
growing 1n South America. It is of the 
consistence of oil, and as a medicine is cor- 
ene and detergent. 

CO'PAL, improperly called pum copal, 
a gum of the resmous kind, the concrete 
juice of a tree, called rhus copallinum, which 
growa in South America. Copal greatly re- 
sembles amber in appearance: it is hard, 
transparent, and odoriferous, and makes an 
excellent varnish. 

CO’PECK, a ainall Russian coin, equal to 
about one farthing English. 

COPER'NICAN SYSTEM, that system 
of the umverse which was anciently taught 
by Pythagoras, and afterwards revived by 
Copernicus, a Pohsh astronomer, Accard- 
ing to this system, the suv is supposed to 
be a ead in the centre, and all the other 
bodies to revolve round it in a particular 
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the — ae ts nia class of plants; 
contprehending the lily of the valley, anda 
few other similar plants. 

CONVEN’TICLE, a private assembly or 
meeting, for the exercise of religion; the 
word was at first an appellation of reproach 
to the religious sane lick of Wickliffe, in 
the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. 
and is now usually applied to a meeting of 
dissenters from the eatablished church.—— 
As the word conventicle, in strict propricty, 
denotes an unlawful assembly, it cannot be 
justly apphed to the assembling of persons 
in places of worship, which are heensed ac- 
cording to the requisitions of Jaw. 

CONVEN’TION, in Jaw, an extraordinary 
assembly of the estates of the realm——In 
military affuirs, an agreement entcred into 
between two bodies of troops opposed to 
each other; or an agreement previous to a 
detinitive treaty.——- National convention, 
the name of the assembly by which the 
government of France was conducted du- 
ring a period of the revolution. 

CONVERGING, tending to one point. 
——Conrerging lines, in geometry, hnes 
which occasionally approximate. — Con- 
verging rays, in optics, those rays that pro- 
ceed from different points of an object, and 
incline towards one another wntil they meet. 
——Conrerging serves, in mathematics, 18 
that in which the magnitude of the several 
terms gradually diminixhes. 

CONVERSE, in mathematics, an oppo- 
site proposition: thus, after drawing acon- 
cluston froin something stu Si weimvert 
the order, making the coneluson the sup- 
position or premises, and draw from it what 
was first supposed. 

CONVER'SION, in a theological sense, 
that change in man by which the enmity 
of the heart to the laws of God, and the ab- 
stinacy of the will are subdued, aud are 
succeeded by supreme love to God and his 
moral government; and a refurmation of 
hite.-——Conreraon of equations, m algebra, 
the reducmg of a fractional equation into 
an mitegral one. Conversion of a propo- 
sition, in logic, is a changing of the sub- 
ject into the place of the predicate, snd 
still retaining the quality of the proposi- 


































































flon. 

CONVEX, anything rising or swelling 
on the extenor surface into a spherical or 
round farm; as, a conve lens or mirror. 

CONVEYANCE, in Jaw, a deed or in- 
atrument by which lands, &c., are conveyed 
or made over to another. 

CONVEY‘ANCER, one who professes to 
draw deeds, mortgages, and conveyances of 
estates. This profession requires great 
hnowledge of the law, and a sohd and clear 
understanding; for ou conveyancing the 
curity of property greatly dependa. 

NVIV‘IUM, in antiquity, a banquet 
ment given to a friendly party. 
:1',1n law, a person found guilty 
ofa enme abtged against hin, either by the 
verdiet af a jury, or other legal decision. 

CONVIC TION, the act of proving guilty 
of an offence churged against a person hy a 
Jegal tribunal. 40, the state of beng 
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LIAM AND MARY, DISSENTERS MAY ASSEMBLE FOR RELIGIOUS WORSHIP, PROVIDED THE DOORS BE NOT LOCKED, BARRED OR BOLTED. 







THE BRST COPAL IS HARD AND BRITTLE, EASILY REDUCIBLE TO & FINE POWDER OF A LIGRT LEMON COLOUR, AND BRAUTITULLY TRANSPARENT. 
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THE DANGER OF CSING COPPER UTENSILS 1¥ CUORING CONSISTS 18 THE LIQLOR BFIXG ALLOWAD TO GET COLD 14 TEEN 
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MINEBALOGISTS DIVIDE COFFRn INTO THIRTEEN DIFFERENT SPECIES 


New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 














ordcr which theory 1s now universally 
adopted, under the name of the Solar Sys 


tem 

COPING m masonry the stone covering 
on the top of a wall . 

COP PER oue ot the mx primitive metals, 
of a pale red colour tinged with yellow 
Copptr is not unfrequentlvy found native 
som times in small and slender fibres and 
sometimes in httle globular and irregu 
lar masses but it 16 most frequently found 
im the state of ore Next to gold silver 
and platma it 1s the most ductile and mal 
leable of the metals and it is more elastic 
than any metal except atec] and the most 
sonorous of all the metals (Copper in sheets 
1s much used tor covering the bottoms of 
ships for boilers ard other utenvila mixed 
with tin it forms bell metal with asmaller 
prevorts 1 bronze and with vine it forms 

rass pinchbcch \c ——Great Britain has 
various copper mines in Cornwall Devon 

shire Wales &¢ but particularly in the 
fret Though known long betore the C or 
uish copper nunes were not wrought with 
much spirit till Jast century From 1726 
to 173) they produced at an average 
about 700 tons per year of pure copper 
dumng the ten ycars trom 1770 to 
1775, they produced at an average 2 (50 
tons In 1798 the produce cxcecded 5000 
and it now amounts to about 12000 
tons, worth at 1002 a ton no less than 
1 200 0002 sterhing' In 1768 the tamous 
mines in the Pans mountain near Amiwch 
in Anglesca were discovered The sup 

lea ot ore furnished by them were for a 
ng tune abundant beyond all preecdent 
but for inany years past the praductivenc se 
of the mine has heen dechning and it 
now yrelds comparatively Little copper 
At present the cntue product of the cop 

r nunce ot Fn land. Wales Scotland 
and Ireland may be estimatcd at about 
12010 tons an 
being astormerly dey endent on foragners 
for the greatcr part of her supphes of this 
valuable metal has fcr many vears past 
been che of the principal markets for the 
supply of ethers 

OP'LI RAS sulphate of iron commonly 
called pretnvitn |} a salt of a peeuhar ow 
tringe nt taate and ofvariuscolours thot yh 
moist usually green It sulphune acid be 
diluted with water and poured upon iron 
much ¢flervescence will be perceytible — the 
metal will be disselved and the scluti np 
when evaporated will exhibit the sulphate ct 
won orcommon Copperas v hich isa neutral 
saltinaveryimyure state Cc pperas is the 
basia of many dyex it wives a tine black 
though if rather subjects the materal t> 
dv-cay unless used with extreme ¢ ration 
the Jcast cxcens occasionmg the cloth ‘c 
to rot very KC on 

COPPLR PIATE a plate of copper on 
which fizurea are engraven also the mm 
presion taken from that plate Cap; er 
plate Printing 15 performed by means of 
what as called a rolling press The engraved 
pate 1a covered with ink made of ol and 

rankfort black, then cleanly wiped on the 
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smooth parts, and laid on wet soft papcr 
and on being passed between two cylinders 
with great force, the 1mpression of the en 
graved part 1s perfectly tranatcrred to the 


paper 
bOPPICE or COPSE, a wood of amal) 
growth cut at certain times, and used piin 
eipally for fuel 
COP PI L DUST, powder usedin purify 
mk metals 
OP’ PLE STONES lumps and fraryinents 
of stone brought from adjacent cliffs, and 
rounded by the continual action ot the 


waves 

COP LIC the language of the Copte, or 
any thing pertaming to those people who 
are the Rarendaata of the ancicut Ex} p 
tians and called (opti or Copts as dis 
tinct from the Arabians and other inhabit 
ants of modern Kgypt 

COPULA the word that ccnnects any 
two ferms in an afirmative or ni gative } rn 
position as God made man Kehgion 
t3 indispensible to happmess 

COP ULATIN E PROPOSITIONS 1 lo 
gic thost where the subject and predicate 
are so linked together by copulative con 
junctions that they may be all severally af 
firmed or demed one of another Science 
end literature enhghten the mind and 
grcatly increase our intellectual enjoy 
ments ’ 

COP Y in law signifies the transeript of 
any original writing as the copv of a patent 
charter deed &« A common dud can 
not be proved by a copy or counterpart 
where the original may be procured But 
af the decd be enrolled certifying an at 
tested copy 1s proot of the enrolment such 
copy may be given in evidence ——Copy 18 
also uxed for the mutation of an orginal 
work more particularly in paintings and 
other works of art (ayy among print 
ers denotes the manuscnpt or omginal of 
a bovk given to be printed Also when 
we speak of a book or a set of books we 
savacopy as accpy of the Scmpturcs a 
copy of Sir Waltcr Sco ts works &c 

COPAHOED a tenure of landed pro 
perty by which the teuant holds bis land 

v copy of court roll of the manor at the will 
ot the lord or rather iccerding to the cus 
tom of the manor by which such estate 1s 
discernible 

COLYRICHT the exclumve mght of 
printing and publishing copies of any lite 
rary pertormance erther hy an author in his 
own right or vented m the hands of thosc 
to whem he may have assigned that tight 

COQUEIPE a hpght trithng girl who 
end: avours to attract admiration hy making 
a display of her amatcry arta from a desire 
to gratity ranitv rather than to secure a 
lover Phe species ws very uuincroua and 
* no means con tined to the tar ace In 

rance the mals are canly dusynated by 
the masculine termination as coguct but 
in Fugland we have to usc male an a prehx 
to the word when we apcak of one of thease 
silly flutterers 

COR in anatomy the heart ——Cor (a 
role iu astrovomy, a constcilation in the 





A COMPOUND OF CUPPLA INC AND NIC KEL, FORMS ‘ GERMAN SitvER” 














COPPER ORE IS ABLXNDANT IN SWEDEW “AXONY, RUSSIA PER*IA JAPA, AND CHINA, AS ALSO IN CHILI AND OTHER PARTS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
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northern hemisphere, situated hetween the 
Coma Berenscee and Urea Mayor, 80 called 
by Dr. Halley in honour of King Charles. 
——Cor Hydra, a fixed star of the first mag- 
nitude, in the constellation Hydra.——Cor 
Leonia, or Regulus, a fixed ater of the first 
magnitude, in the constellation Leo.——Cor 
Venera, the name of a beautiful kind of 
heart shelln 

CORACOBRACHIA‘LIS, in anatomy, a 
muscle that has its origin at the caracoid 
process of the scapula, and 1ts termination 
about the middle part of the arm = Its use 
16 to parse the arma upward and torward. 

CORACOHYOIDA’US, in anatomy, a 
muscle which anses from the upper edge of 
the scapula, and inserted 1n the v8 hyoides, 
which it serves to pull obliquely down- 
wards. 

COR’ACOID, in anatomy, a small sharp 
process of the scapula, shaped lhe a crow’s 

eak. 

COR AL, in zoology, a genus of zoophyte 
found in the sea, attached to stones, hones, 
shells, Ke Coral in red, white, and black, 
aud was formerly believed to be a vegetable 
substance, but 1s now ascertained to be 
composed of a congenes of anumals The 
islands an the South Seas are precipely 
coral rocks covered with earth, which have 
been formed by them from the bottom of 
the ocean. The coral fishery 1s particularly 
followed in the Mediterranean, on the coast 
of France, where the red coral most abounds 
The coral 1s attached to the sub marine 
rochs, as atree is by its roots, but the 
branches, instead of growing upwards, 
shoot downwards towards the bottum ot 
the sea. a conformation favourable to 
breaking them off, and bringing them up 
Yor ths bond of fishing, eqght men, who 
are excellent divers, equip a felucca or 
sinall buat, called commonly a ceraliine , 
carrying with them a large wooden cross, 
with strong, equal, and long arms, each 
hearing a stout bag net ‘Lhey attacha 
strong rope to the unuddle of the — cross, 
and let at down horvontally into the sea, 
having loaded ita centre with a weight suf 
ficient to smk it The diver follows the 
cross, pushcs one arm of it after another 
into the hollows of the rochs, so as to en- 
tangle the coral in the acts, when his com- 
rades yn the boats pull up the cross and its 
accompaniments 

CORAL-TREE, or Frythi ina, a genus ot 
plants, of several species, natives of Afrieu 
and America. They are all shrubby flower- 
ing plants, adorned chiefly with t::tohate or 
three-lnbed lcaves, and scariet spikes of 
paptlionaceous flowers. 

‘OR ALLIFORM, forked, crooked, and 
regular, like coral. 

CORALLINE, a submanne plant-lke 
body, consisting of many slender jointed 
branches, resembling sume species of moss 
Iu the Linnean systcm, coralliues are 
classed with the soophytes ——Coralline 18 
also a sinall boat, used in the coral fishenes 

COR ALLITE, a mineral subatance or 

etrifaction, in the form of coral. 

COR ALLOID, a species of coralline, re- 


COAL FISHING, LIKE PRARL FISHING, 18 ATTENDED WITH MUCH DANGER, IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE SHARKS WHICH INFEST THOSE SEAS. 
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sembling woven cloth 1n texture, conmsting 
of arrangements of very small cells. 
COR'BEIL, in fortification, ahttle basket, 
to be filled with earth, and set upon a para- 
pet, to shelter men from the fire of be- 


siegers. 
COR'BEL, in building, a short piece of 
timber in a wall, jutting six or eight inches, 


in the manner cf a shoulder pierce; some- 
times placed tor strength undcr the semi- 
girder of a plattorm. 

COR'CULUM, or COR'CULE, 10 botany, 
the embryo of the seed, ar rudiment of a 
tuture pleut, attached to and invdived in the 
cotyledons. 

CORD AGE, every desenption of ropes 
and hnes used on shipboard, but more par- 
nearly that used in the running ngging of 
a shi 
CORDATE, a term used by naturalists 
for heart-shaped; thus, 1n botany, a cordate 
leqf means one which resembles the lougi- 
tudinal section of the heart , cordate-lan- 
ceolate, shaped hike o heart, but gradually 
tapering towards each extremity, cordate- 
sagittate, heart-shaped, but resembling the 
head of an arrow. 

CORDELIE R, in church history, a grey 
friar or monk of the order of St. Francis 
The cordehers wear a white girdle or rope 
tied with three knots, and called the evrd 
of St Francis, but the design of it, they 
say, 18 to commemorate the bands where- 
with Christ was bound 

CORDELILRS — This word, as we have 
seen above, ongmally sigmticd an order of 
Fraueiscan mouks , but it was afterwards 
given to a society of Jacobins in France trom 
1792 to 1791, who were so called froin their 
per of meetang They were distinguished 

y the violence of their speeches and con- 
duct, and contributed not a httle to the exe- 
crable crimes which disgraced the French 
name and nation durmg the early periods 
of revolugionary anarchy 

COR DIA, ip botany, a genus of plants, 
class a Pentandria, order \ Monogynia. The 
species are all trces 

COR DIAL, m medicine, whatever ex- 
cites the system, raises the spirits, and 
quickly produces strength and cheerfulness. 

CORDON, 1n fortihcation, arow of stones 
jutting before the rampart, and the bass of 
the parapet The word cordon 16 still more 
used ta denote a line or series of military 
posts, as, a cordon of troops Cordon also 
signities a mbbon, as the cordon bleu, the 
badge of the order of the Holy Ghost 

CORD 'OVAN, leather made of goat skin, 
and named from Cordova in Spam 

CORE IA, m antiquity, a festival in ho- 
nour of Proserpine 

COREOP SIS, m botany, a genus of 
plants, class 14 Synyenesa, order 5 Poly- 
gama frustanea The species are mostly 

crennials. 

CORIACEOUS, stiff, hike leather a bo- 
tauie terns tor leaves, capsulen, Kc when in 

that state, 

CORIAN’DER, the Comand) um aatirum 
of Linnaus, an annual pant, the sced of 
which when dry 1s an agrecable aromatic. | 


MANY ANCIKN1 AUTHORS ATTRIBUTE SU PERSTITIQUB QUAITITILS TO CORAL. 
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THE FACIFIO OCKAN MAY TRULY BE CALLED THE SEA OF CORALS. 


A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 
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BLADDER INSTEAD OF CORKS, THE WALERY PARTS ONLY ESCAPE, AND THE STRENGTH OF THE WIE 18 IMPROVED. 


BY CLOSING WINE BOTTLES WITH 


THE GREEKS AND ROMANS WERE WELL ACQUAINTED WITH THE USES OF CORR. 


The Scientific anv Literary Creasurp ; 
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, It is occasionally employed as a sudonfic, 
and aa a corrective of certain purgatives, 

CORIA’RIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 22 Dioecta, order 10 Decandrra. The 
aperies are shrubs, as Conarnia myrtyfolta, 
{ myrtle leaved sumach, &c. 
| CORIN‘THIAN, — to Cormth. 
5 celebrated city of Greece. The Corin- 

thian Order, m architecture, 1s the noblest 
and richest of the five urders. Its capital 
is adorned with two rows of leaves, between 
which arise httle stalks or caultcoles, form- 
— volutes, 

0 RIUM, 1n anatomy, any thing which 
ferves AS AN INnteguinent or Covering, as 
the shin or hide of an animal, the shell of 
an eyg, &c 

CORK, the bark of the cork-tree, a spe 
cles of quercus, or oak, growing, 1D great 
abundance, m Spam, Italy, and France. 
The bark 16 taken fiom the tree by making 
an incision down the whole height of the 
trunk, and, at each extremuty, another round 
the girth. The tree is eupphed with this 
coat in a degree so pecuhaly abundant, 
that it not only contmues to flourish unm 
jured by the act of barking, but, in tts 
natural state, regularly aheds the whole, 
and acquires a new covering. Cork 18 baht, 
porous, nearly impervious to most hyuors, 
and wonderfully elastic. quulities wlach 
render it superior to all other substances 
for stoppers tor botties, im the manutacture 
of which if is privcipally made use of It 
8 aly employed as buovs to float nets, in 
the construction of lile boats, the making 
ot water-proof shoes, aud in various other 
wats. There are tvo sorts ot cork, the 
white and the blach, the former grows in 
I'ranee, and the latter ine Spain The 
erkos of the white are usualy more beau- 
tiful, inore amooth, lighter, and of a finer 
gruithan the black , and when thie kind 
% burned in close vessels it forins the pic- 
ment ealled Spentah black The uses of 
cork were well known to the ancients, and 
were nearly the same to which it 3 ap- 

icd by us 
CORK MORANT, or COR VORANT, an 
exceedingly voracious bird of the pelican 
tribe. It builds on the highest chfts hang 
ing over the sca, and fecds on fash. 
CORN, tannaceous seed, as that of whent, 
rye, barley, oats, and maize Ip short, it 
comprehends all the kinds of gram which 
constitute the food of men and horsea We 
also use the word for grain Ming in the 
helds, the plants or stalks, being included 
fan the word corn, until a parated from the 
care. ——C ons, in surgery, an excreacence 
or hard tubcrele hke a flat wart, growing 

| in the feet, capecial'y upon the jousts of the 
tues, Corus are justiy attributed to the 
pressure of tight or narrow toed shoes, en- 
peeially if a person is obliged to stand or 
walk much. 

} CORN’EA, m anatomy, the transperent 

; membrane in the fore part of the eye, 
through which the rays ot byeht pass 

COWNEL-TREE, or CORNE’LIAN- 

TREE, the dog wond, or cornclian cherry- 
tree, a genus of planta of several specics. 
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WHATEVER RAINES THE AVERAGKR PRICES OF CORN, ALSO BAISEA KENT. 
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The mascula, or cornehan cherry-tree, has 
a stem twenty feet high, and produces a 
small, red, acid fruit. 

CORNET, an instrument very similar 
to a trumpet, which 1s used in the arniy. 
——.Also a commissioned officer in a 
of cavalry. He bearsthe colours, and 
mands in the absence of the heutenant. 
His rank or commission 1s called a cornetey, 

CORN’FLAG, in botany, the Gladwwlus, 
a genus of planta, having a double tuberose 
root, with leaves hke the fleur-de-lis, and a 
—— cousisting of one petal, shaped hke 
the lily. 

CORNICE, in architecture, the upper- 
most member of the entablature of a co- 
lumn, or any moulded pryyection that 
crowns or finishes the part to which at 1s 
affixed, as the cornice of @ room, a door, &c. 

CORNIC ULATE, in botany, bearing a 
little spur or horn. 

CORNUCOPIA, or the Horn or 
Pixvry, a source whence, according to the 
ancient poets, every production of the earth 
was laviahed, a ytt from Jupiter to his 
nurse, the goat Amalthea. In elucidation 
ot this fable, it has been said that in Lybia, 
the ancient name of a part of Africa, there 
was a little terntory, in shape not all re- 
sembling # bulloch’s horn, which Ammon, 
the hing, gave to his daughter Amalthea, 
the nurse of Jupiter. Upon medals the cor 
nicopia is given to all deities, geyn, and 
heroes, to mark the fehety and abundance 
ot all the wealth procured by the goodness 
of the former, or the care and valour of the 


a 


tter 
CORNUCO'PLE, m botany, a genus of 
lants, class & Trrandria, order 2 Digynia 
t 22 so called trom the resemblance of the 
flowers in the involuere to a born of plenty 
COWNUTS, in botany, a genus of platits, 
class 4 Tetandria, order 2 Digymua = The 
species are trees or shrubs, as cornus mas 
eula, the cornehan cherry, corrus flonda, 
and many others 
CORNU AMMONIS, a shell, im shape 
resensbling a ram’s horn 
COROLLA or COR'OL, wm botany, the 
leats parts of a dower, which is marked with 
divers colours, and which surrounds the 


of the corolla 18 called a petal, and accord 
ing as there in one, two, or three of these 
ptitala, the corolla is sasd to be mono- 

‘talous, dipetalous, (mpetalous, &c. 

COR OLLARY, « conclusion ar conac- 
quences drawn from premises, or from what 
is advanced or demonstrated. 

COWOLLULE, or COR’OLLET, a term 
used by botanists for one of the httle partial 
flowers, which together make up the com- 
pound ones, the floret is an aggregate flower 

| COKRO’NA, m architecture, a large tint 

| member of a cornice, crowmng the entab- 

\ lature and the whole order,——In anatomy, 
the upper surtace of the molar teeth or 

) grinders.——Ip optics, a halo or lummous 
circle round the sun: or moon.——In botany, 
the circumference or margin of a radiated 
compound flower, 

CORONA'LIS 8SUTU’RA, in anatumy, 
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parts of fructification. Each leaf or disision | 
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ASSIST IN SWIMMING 18 VERY ANCIFNT, AVD ITS USE HAS FROVED OF GREAT VALUE IN CASES OF SHIPWRECK. 
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THE CORPORATION AND TEST ACTS WERE BOTH REPEALED IN 1828, 
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the coronal suture, or first suture of the 
skull, which reaches transversely from one 
temple to the other, and joins the os frontisa 
with the ossa parietalsa 
CORONARY VESSELS certain ves 
sels which furnish the substance of the 
with blood ——Coroaary arteries, two 
es springing out of the ao, ta, before 
it leaves the pericardium —— ( oronary 
vets, a vein diffused over the exterior sur 
face of the heart It 1s formed of several 
branches ansmg from all parts of the 
viscus, and terminates in the vena ena, 
whither it conveys the remains of the blood 
brought by the coronary arterics 
CORONA RIA, the tenth Linnain na- 
tural order of plants, contamimng hyacinths 
hiies, and other herbaceous and percnmal 


plants 

CORONATION, the public and solemn 
ceremony of crowning, or investing a prince 
with the insignia of royalty, in acknow 
ledgment of his nght to govern the king 
dom at winch time the prince swears re 
ciprocally to the people, to obacrve the laws, 
customs and privileges of the kingdom aod 
to act and do all things conformabl thercto 
The torm of the coronation oath of a British 
monarch 1s as follows “T solemnly promise 
and swear to govern the people of this 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Irc 
land, and the dommuions thercto belongmg 
according to the statutes in parhament 
agreed on, and the laws and customs of the 
saine to the utmost of my powcr to mam 
tain the laws of God the true profession of 
the gospel, and the Protestant reformed 
religion established by the law to preserve 
unto the bishops and the clergy of this 
realm, and the churches committed to their 
charge, all such mghts and privileges as by 
law do or shall appertain unto them or any 
ot them ’ After thin the king or queen, 
laymg his or her hand upon the hol 
Gospels, shall sav, “Lhe things which 
have before promised, I wall perform and 
keep so help me God 

CORONER, the presiding officer in a 
jury convened to inquire intu the cause of 
sudden deaths 

COR ONET, im heraldry a small crown 
worn by the nobility The coronct of a 
duke 1s adorned with strawberry leaves, 
that of a marquis has Ieaves with pearls in 
terspersed that of an carl has the pearls 
raised on the tops of the leaves that of a 
viscount 1s surrounded with pearls only, 
that of a baron has only four pi arls 

COR ONLT, or CORNE SE, im farnery, 
the upper part of a horac s hoof 

COR PORAL, the lowest military officer 
in a company of foot who has charge over 
one of the divisions places and rcplaccs 
sentinels, &c ——(orporal im law, an cpr 
thet for any thing that belongs to the body, 
as corporal punishment Also, a corporal 
oath, so called because the party taking it 1s 
obliged to lay his hand on the Bible 

CORPORA’ LION, a body politic or cor. 
porate, a0 called because the persons or 
members are joined ito one body and au 
thorized hy law to transact business as en 


REGAL CORONATIONS HAVE BEEN PERFORMED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, EVEY TO THE LATEST TIMES, WITH GREAT SPLENDOUR AXD FEUDAL CEREMONIES. 
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individual Corporations are either spi- 
ritual or temporal semrtfual, as bishops, 
deans, archdeacons &c, temporal, as the 


mayor, and aldermen of cities And some 
are of a mixed nature being composed of 
spiritual and temporal persons such as 
heads of colleges and hospitals, &c Cor- 
porations may be established either by pre 
scription, letters patent, or act of parla 
mcnt but they are most commonly esta- 
blished by patent or charter It has becn 
truly said, that the whole political svstem 
18 nade up of a concatenation of various 
corporations, p@htical civil, rcligious social, 
and economica) A nation itself is the great 
corporation, comprehending all the others, 
the powers ot which are exerted in legisla 
tive, executive and judicial acts 

CORPS, (French pron kore) a body of 
troops, any division of an army, as, acorpa 
de reserie the troops in reserve, corps de 
batarile the whole line of battle & 

COR PUS, in anatomy, a name given to 
several substances,or parts in the human 


bod 

CUR PUSCUIE a minute particle or 
physical atom Corpuscules are not the 
cleme ntarv —— * of matter, but such 
amall particles simple or compound, as are 
not dissolved or dissipated by ordinary heat 

CORPUS CHRISII DAY a festival ap 
pointed by the church of Rome m honour 
of the sacrament of the J ord’s and eg 

CORPUS (C ULAR PHITOS OPHY that 
method of philosophising 8 hich endcavours 
to explain things and to account tor the 
phcnomcenaot nature bythe motion fgure, 
test position, &c of the minutc particles of 
matter 

CORRLI ATIVL an epithet denoting 
the having a reciprocal relation so that the 
custence of one in a Certain state dcj ends 
onthe cxistence of another as, father and 
son h,ht anddarkness motion and rest, 
all of which arc correlative terms 

COR RIDOR, in architecture a gallery or 
long aisle round a building, leading to 
several chambcrs at a distance from each 
other ——In fortification, the covered way 
lying, round the whole compass of the forta 
hic ations of a place 

CORROBORANS of a strengthening 
nature as acorreborant med me 

CORRKO SION, the action of eating or 
wearmg away by slow degrees, as by the 
action of acids or ine tals 

CORROSIVE SUBLIMATF, oayinu 
nate of mercury an cxtremely acrid and 
Poisonous preparation 

COR RUGASLOR a muscle which con 
tracts the shin of the forehead into wrmbles 

CORSAIR a pirate or cruser a name 
commonly given to the piratical crusmg 
vesscls of Barbary, which, fiom the begin 
ning of the sixtecnth century to a recent 
period infesied the Mcditerranean 

CORs LLLI, in natural history, that part 
of winged insects which answers to the 
breast im other annals ——Also, a small 
curass 

COR SET an article of dresr especially 
mtcndcd to preserve the beauties of the 





























CORPORATIONS MAY BF USED FOR THF BEST OR MOST PERNICTIOLS PURPOCKS, FOR REARING INSTITLTIONS OR FOR DESTROYING THEN 
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female form To display the general con 
tour af the figure without on page the 

acefulness of itx motions, and to guard 
it trom shght inelegances, resulting from 
improper position, or the character of exte 
nor drapery, are the legitumate objects of 
the corset Butt often happens that fe 
males, naturally endowed with fine forms, 
wear coracts wiuch are ont fit for those 
who are diaproportionately shaped, and de 
stroy the graceful ease of their movements, 
by encasng themselves in barners of steel 
and whalcbone Ladies of a certain age 
who from laxunous living or indolent 
habits have grown corpulent may be per 
mitted to adopt any mode of dress they 
please theirexpcnence ought to be sufi 
cient to direct them but for young persona, 
in whom the organs ot the body are m 8 
state of development the coract sahculd be 
of the simplest character so that the lungs 
should bave their full play aud no undue 
compression of the muscles be allowed to 
take place whatever the capricious dictates 
of fashion may urge to the contrary 

CORTEGF a French word sgnifving 
the train or retinue that accompanies a 
person of distinc tion 

CORI ES, the assembly of the states of 
Spain and Portugal answering m some 
measure to the parliament of (sreat Britain 

COR TEN the outer bark of a plant 

CORTICAL consisting of bark or rnd 
belouging to the external covering as the 
cortical part of the brain 

CORUN DUM a mineral of the sapphire 
kind which 1s fou id in the Last Indics 

CORUSCA TION a sudden flash of light 
in the atmosphere or the hght produced 
by the combustion of inflammable gas i 
the earth —— drfincial coruacationa may b 
produced by ; hosphorus and sulphuric acid 
or by sulphuric acid and iron hhings 

CORM PIE a tiench word for ang 
vessel of war carrvin, Icss than twenty 
wins 

CORVENES EA PIS m mnernlozy a 
ston fund in luda re narkab fer sts 
making a n IM ke thunder wheo heated 

COR VES the Raves or Crow kind in 
ornithology a genus of birds of the order 
of prea — In astronamy a co wtellauon of 
the southern bemsphere ——C ort va im an 
tiquity a inilitary cnpyine invented by the 
Romans at the time of their wars in Sicily 
when they grat engayed the Carthaginian 
fleet It consisted of a strong plattorm of 
boards at the prow moveable as on a spin 
die and thrownover the side of an enemy s 
veascl when grappled 

CORYBAN TiS in antiquity priests of 
the goddcas Cvbele celebrated for their 
wild and extravagant attitudes in danc 
ing, & 

COBYDAIFS the twenty fourth Tin 
nau natural order of plauts with helinet 
shaped flowers 

COR SMB 1m botany a species of 11 fl 
rescence in which the lesser flewer etiiks 
are produced alovg the common stalk on 
both sidex, rising to the sae height so as 
to forma an Cven surface 
{hese — — — — — 


NEARLY ALL THE COSSACKS BELONG TO THE GENCO RUSSIAN CHURCH 
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CORYM NIATED, in botany, garnished 
with corymbs 

COR\MBIF F ROUS, beanng fruit or 
berries 10 clusters, or producing flowcra am 
clusters 

CORYPH US, a leader of a chorus 

COR YPHENE, m ichthvology a qeh 
with a sloping truncated head, and dorsal 
tin peer the whole length of the back 

COSCIN OMANCY the ancient art of 
divination by means of a sieve The meve 
waa suspended and if it trembled or turned 
when the name of a suspected person was 
mentioned the party was decmed guilty 

CO SE C ANT, in geometry the secant to 
an are which 1s the complement of another 
to ninety degices 

CO SINE, mn geometry, the sine of an 
are which 1s the complement of another to 
ninety degrees 

COSMETIC any preparation that ren 
ders the skin soft and whitc or helps to 
beaufify and improve the complexion 

COS MIC Al, relating tothe whole system 
of visible bodies, including the earth and 


stars 

COSMOG ONY im physics, the sere ice 
or theory of the formation of the world 

COSMOG RAPITY a description of * 
world or universe or the science of du 
senbing the several parta of the viuble 
world 

COS MOLABT san ancicnt instrument 
very similar to the astrolabe for nic asunng 

stances mm the heavens or on earth 

COSMO] OGY a treatise re latmg to the 
structure and partsof creation the ¢'cments 
of bodics the laws of motion, and the ordcr 
ap? course of nature 

COSMOP OLITL a citizen of the world, 
onc whotnakes himeclf at home everywhere 

COSSACKS the tnbes who mhabit the 
southern and tastern parts of Rissa Po 
land the Ukrame 4c pavsug me taxes but 
——— mateid the dutv of soldiers 

hey t rm a kind of nolitary democracy 
and have proved highly serviceable ab irre 
gular cavalry in the Rusman ¢ umpaigns 
Ther principal weapon 18 a lance from. ten 
trytwelve fect im length thev have also a 
sabre agin anda pair of pratols as well 
asabowand arrows dhe lances in mda g 
anc carned upnght by means of a atrap 
fastened to the foot the arm or pommel of 
the wsadddc =Thoec who use bows carry a 
quivcr over the shoulder Tbcugh hittle 
adapt(d for mgular movements they are 
very serviceable in attacking baggage ma 
gazines and in the pursuit of troops scat 
tered in flight lhey fight prncipally im 
small bolas with which they attack the 
tnimy on all sides but mostly on the 
flanks and im the rear rushing npon them 
at full speed witha dreadful hurrah and 
with level lancen 

(OS LUME on painting and the fine arts 
generally the observance of that rule or 
precept by which an artist is Cuyoincd to 
Inake any person or thing suatain its proper 
character the scene dresa arms manners, 
Kc all correapon lng 

CQO JAN GLMN1, m geometry the tan 
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NAPOLFON OFFERED TO RESTORE “THE CORTES” TO THFIR (NCIENT IMPORTANCE, I¥ ORDER TO GAIV OVER THE SPANISH NOBILITY, BUT FAILED 
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of another to ninety degrees 


a knot of persons forming a particular cir 


bore his share in the profit and loss 






her nymphs are rcpresentcd as wearing 








to give additional height to those who per 


pares differnn 
unting by its 
least four fingers thick 

COT 10N, a soft downy substance, re 














or baa ot a shrub called the cotton plant, 
and 1s the matcnal of which an unmense 
quantity of cloth 1s made The Corton 
PLAN1 or Sanus belongs to the genus Gos 
sypium, of several spccies, all growing in 
warm climates 
America, the cotton cultivated 18 distin 
gushed into three kinds, the nankeen cot 


seed cotton producing white cotton with 
tter produccs cotton of a fine, white, silky 


appcaranc( vcrv strong and of — staple 
It appears that the manufacture o 













econtinucd by hand labour im all its prim 
tive osunphaty Iu Lngland, however, 
during the last half century at hha become 
of Immense importance and aa we can 
not allow it to pass unnotiecd we tahe 
the Lberty of quoting trom Mr McC ul 
Joch’s excellent Dictionary of Commerce 
the following appropnate remarks — Lhe 
rapid growth and prodhyiws magintude of 
the cottonin umtacturc of Great Britain ai, 
beyond all question the most extraordi 
nary phenomena in the history of industr 

Ow command of the test wool naturally 
attracted our attention tu the woollen ma 
nufacture and paved the way tor that su 
perionty init to which we have long since 
attained but when we undertook the 
cotton manufacture we had comparatiwely 
tew facilities for ite prosecution, and had to 
atruggh with the greatest dithculties The 
raw material was produced at an mimcnsc 
distance trom our shores and in Undo 
stan and China the mbabitants had ar 
rived at such pertection im the arts of spin 
ning and weaving, that the bphtness and 
the telicacy of then Anest cloths emulate | 
the web cf the gossamer and scumed to 
a tifatdiehance Such, however has boon 
the mifhicac of the stupendous discoveries 
and inventions of Hagraves Arkwright 
Crompton Cartwright and others, that we 
have overcome all these ditheultics—that 
nother the catreme cheay ness of labour in 
Hindestan vor the ex cllence to vhieh 
the natives had atinuel has enabled them 
to withetard the competition of those who 
buy their cotton) and who, after carrying 


THERE ARE MANY VARIETIFS OF BAW COTTOY IV THE MARKETS, USLALLY CLASSED UNDER THE DENOMINATIONS OF “LONG AND SHORT STAPLED ” 
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COIERIE, a fashionable association, or 
cle The origin of the term was purely 
commercial, mgmfying an association m 
which each member furnished his part, and 


COLHURNUS, im antiquity, a kind of 
high shoes, laced high such as Diana and 


‘The tragic actors also wore them, in ordtur 
sonated heroes the cothurnus used for this 


from the one used in 
aving a sole of cork, at 


sembling fine wool, growing im the capsules 


In the southern states of 


ton, so called from its colour, the green 
bee acedx and the blark seed cotton The 
a 

cotton 


has becn carried ov in Hindostan trom the 
remotest matical and there it 38 still 





OUR COTTON MACHINERY [8 ONE OF THE WONDIRS OF MODERN GENTUS 








THE SEA JSYAND COTTON FROM AMERICA IS THE MOST VALUABLE OF ANY. 
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it 5000 miles to be manufactured, carry 
back the goods to them This 16 the 
greatest triumph of mechanical genius 
and what perhaps 1s most extraordinary, 
our superiority 1s not the late result of a 
long series of successive discovenes and 
inventions, on the contrary, 1t has been 
— ina very few years Little 
More than half a century has clapsed since 
the British cotton manatee Ory was in its 
mfancy, and it xow forms the principal 
business carried on in this country, afford 
ing an advantageuus held for the accumu 
lation and craiployment of millions upon 
millions of capital, and thousands upon 
thousands of workmen! The shill and 

emus by which these astomshing results 
have been achieved, have been one of the 
main sources of our power they have con 
tributed m no common degree to raise the 
Bnitish nation to the high and conspicuous 
place she now occupes Nor is it too 
much to say, that it was the wealth and 
energy derived from the cotton manutacture 
that bore us tnumphantly through the late 
dreadful contest, at the same time that it 
g1vVis us strength to sustamn burdens that 
could not be supported by any other people 
——The following progress of a pound of 
cotton may not be ummnteresting to our 
readers It appearcd onmginally m the 
Monthly Magazine “There was sent to 
London Jately from Paisley, a small piece 
of mushn, about one pound be Wie the 
history of which 15 as follows —The wool 
caine from thc Kast Indica to London 
from London it went to Lancashue, where 
it was manufactured into yarn, from Man 
chester it was sent to Parsley, where it was 
woven it was sent to Ayrslure ncxt, where 
it was tamboured it was then conséyed to 
Dumbarton where it was hand sewed, and 
apnin returned to Paisley whenee it was 
rent to Glasgow and fimshed and then 
sent up percoach to London It may be 
reckone 1] about three years that 1t took to 
bring this article to market, from the tume 
when it was packed in Indie, till it armed 
completc in the merchant » warehouse in 
London whuather it must have been con 
veved 5000 nnles by sea, nearly 1000 by 
land and contnbuted to reward the labour 
of nearly 120 persons whore services were 
necessary in the carmage and manufacture 
of this small quantity of cotton and by 
which the valuc has bein advanced more 
than .000 per cent ——(Cotton mull, a mull 
or building with machinery for carding, 
roving and spinumg cotton, ether by 
means of water or steam — (Cotton gin, 
a machine to scparate the secds from 
catton 

COLTON GRASS the Fnophorum, a 
perennii cf the grass tbe so called be 
cause its aceds have a downs substance at 
tachcd to them which ies¢embles cotton 

COLLONTHISILL an herbaccons 
plant with a biennial root so called be 
causc it has downy leaves 

COLYLA m anatmny any deep cavity m 
abonc in wach anothes bone 1s articulated 
hut itus gencrally used to express the ace 





























































THE COTTON MANLFACTLRBING DISTRICT OF LAVCASHIRE INCLUDES MANCHESTERB, OLDHAM, ROCHDALE, STOCEFOR?, BURY, &c » WITH A POPULATION OF 200,000 
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tadulem, or cavity which receives the head 
ot the thigh-bone. 

COTYL’EDON, in botany, the perishable 
lobe or placenta of the sceds of plants, of 
which there are mostly two. They are des 
tmed to nourish the embryo plant, and then 


perish, 

COUCH, m pamting, a term used for 
each lay or impression of colour either in 
oul or water, covering the cauva wall, or 
other matter to be pamted. Gilders uae 
the term couch, for —* or silver leat laid on 
mactals in zilding or alverug 

COUCLVANT, 1n heraldry, lving down, 
but with the head rmecd, which di tin- 
gushes the posture of conchant trom do - 
mant, or aslecp Levant aud couckant, m 
Jaw mang up and lymg down, applied to 
hearts , and indicating that they have been 
at least one mght on the land 

COUC H GRASS, a weed, which spreads 
very fast in arable land, and chokes every 
thing clxe 

COUCH ING, one of the modes of ope 
rating n cases of cataract, by which the 
opaque lena 1s removed out of the axis of 
vision 

COUGH, a convulsive motion of the 
diaphragm, muscles of the larynx, thorax, 
&e , expelling the wr that was drawn into 
the lungs by imespir ition, and carry: ig along 
with it the phlegm or irmtating matter 
which causes the convulsive effort of the 
muscles This disease is generaliy con 
sidered unimportant, pence if there 
be vo fever couunected with it, but every 
cough of a fortuight’s duration 14 suspicious, 
and onght to bc medically treated 

COUN CHL, m national affairs, an as 
acmbly of persons tur the purpose of cou 
certing Measures of state In England, 
that 1s called the Pray Counedl, whercin the 
sovereign and privy couns Hors meet in the 

alace to deliberate on affairs of stats 

rhen the council is composed only of 
cabinet mimsters, it in called a Cabinet 
Caunert — ounce of war, un assembly of 
the prnncipal offcers of a fleet or army, 
called by the adiniral or wéneral to conciit 
measures tor requeatte operavions 

COUN SEL, i law, any counscllor or 
advocate, or any nuriber of counselors, bar 
risteis, or scrycants, as, the plant's or 
detendant’s counsel 

COUNT, a utle of forergn nohilits, equi 
valent to an Engtish earl -—In law, a pur- 
treular charge in an imdictment, or narra- 
tion in pleading, setting forth the cause of 
complaint There may be dificrent counts 
in the same declaration 

COUN TENANCL, the whole form of 
the face, or system of features This word 
has many figurative appheations thus, by 
the light of God's countcnance, we mean 
grace and favour so the rebuke of hia 
countenance indicates his anger To keep 
the countenance, is to jeer a calm, ua 
tural, and composed book —~To Acep in 
countenance, to give assurance to one, or 
protect him from shame io put out nf 
countenance, to intimidate and diseonc ert 

COUN TER, a term which enters into 
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the composition of many words of our lan- 
guage, and generally smphies opposition. 

COUNTER APPROACHES, 10 fortifi- 
cation, hnew and trenches made by the be- 
sieged in order to attack tho works of the 
bestegers, or to hinder their approaches. 

COUN TER-DEED, a sceret whiting 
either before a notary er under a private 
seal, which deatroys, invalidates, or alters a 
public one 

COUN ’‘TERDRAWING, in painting, co- 
pying a design or painting by means of hnes 

rawn on oiled paper, or other transparent 
substance. 

C OUN’TERFTIT, that which 1s made in 
imitation of something, but without lawful 
authority, and with a view tu detraud by 
passing the false for the true. Thus we say, 
counterfeit coin, a counterfat bond, decd, 


Cc 
COUN TERGUARD, 1n fortification, 8 
small rampart or work raised before the 
point of a bastion, consisting of two long 
faces parallel to the faces of the bastion, 
making a salient angle, to preserve the 
bastion 
COUN’TERMARK, a mark put upon 
foods that have been marked before It is 
alan used for the several marks put upou 
geods belonging to several persons, to Rhow 
that they must not be opened but im the 
presence of all the owners or their agent: 
‘The mark of the ——— company, 
e standard, added to 


to show the metal to 
that ot the artincer 

COUN TERMINE, in nuhtary affairs, a 
wall aud gallery sunk am the carth and 
ruuning underground, to meet and di teat 
the cifect of the Caciny’s mime, or, tn other 
words, a mine made hy the besieged, m 
order ton blow up the mine of the besiegers 

COUN’ LERPALED, in heraldry, 18 when 
the escutcheon 18 divided into twelve pales 
parted perfesse, the two colours beng coun 
terchanged, sv that the upper and lower 
we of different colours 

COUNTERPART, the correspondent 
part or duplicate. Also, the part which 
hts another, as the hey of a cipher ——In 
music, the part to be apphed to anather, 
ar, the bane is the counterpart to the treble 

COUNTERPAS SANT, in beraldry, 15 
when two hons in a coat of arms are repre- 
scnted aa going contrary ways 

COUN TLRPOIND, in magic, the art 
of combimng and modulating consonant 
sounds, or of dsposing several parts in 
such a tmanner as to make an agreeable 
whole of a concert, 

( OUN TLRPROOFP, an engrawng taken 
off from another fresh printed, which by 
bemg passed through the rolling press gives 
an inserted figure of the former 

COUNTER REVOLUTION, a revoin- 
tron opposed to a former one, and restonng 
a former state of things 

COUN TLRSCARP, in fortification, that 
side of the ditch which 1s nevt the camp, 
and faces the body of the place, but it often 
signifies the whole covered way, with its 
porapet and giacis. 

COUNTER-SLCURITY, security given 











IN ANCIENT TIMBS THE COUNTY COURT WAS A COURT OF GREAT DIGNITY AND SPLENDOUR, WHERE THE EARL AND BISHOP SAT TO ADMINISTER JUSTICE. 





NONE BUT COURTS OF BECURD HAVE AUTHORITY TO FINE AND IMPRISON. 
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become surcty for another. 

COUN’TERSIGN, a military watch- 
word; or & private signal given to soldicrs 
on guard, with orders to let no man pass 
uniess he first names that sign.——Alsu, to 
sign, as secretary or other subordinate offi- 
cer, any writing signed by a principal or 
superior, to attest the authenticity of Ins 
signature. 

COUNTER-TEN’OR, in music, one of 
the middle parts, between the treble and 
the tenor. 

COUNT’ ING-HOUSE, the house or room 
appropriated by merchants, tradcrs, and 
manufacturers, to the business of keeping 
their books, &e. 

COUN’TRY, any tract of inhabited land 
or any region as distinguished from other 
regions; any state or territory; and also 
any district in the vicinity of a city or town. 
Thus we say, This gentlemau has a seat in 
the country; England 18 my native country ; 
the countries of Europe, Asia, &e. 

COUN’TY, origimally, the district or ter- 
ritory of a count or earl: one of the an- 
ereut divisions of England, which by the 
Saxons were called shires. ngland 1 di- 
vided into forty counties or shires, Wales 
into twelve, Scotland imto thirty. Each 
county has its shenff and its court, with 
other ofticers employed im the admims- 
tration of justice and the execution of the 
laws; and each lord-heutenant of a county 
has the cominand of ite militia.——County- 
corporate, @ title given to several cities or 
aucient boroughs (as Southampton and 
Briatol), on which certain kings of England 
have thought proper to bestow peculiar pri- 
vileges; annexing territory, land, or jurix- 
diction, and making them counties within 
themeclves, with their own shenffs and 
other officers. County Palatine, a county 
distinguished by particular privileges, and 
named from palatioa, the palace, because the 
owner had originally royal powers in the 
; administration of justice; these are now, 
however, greatly abridged. The counties 
palatine in England are Lancaster, Chester, 
and Durham. 

COUP, a French term fora stroke or 
sudden blow.———Coup de Grace, the finish- 
ing blow.——Conp de Main, a sudden unpre- 
meditated attack.——Coup d’ul, the tirst 
glance of the cye, with which it surveys any 
object at large.——Coup de Soleil, any dis- 
order suddenly produced by the violent 
scorching of the sun. 

COUPED, or COUPE’, in heraldry, is 
used to express the head, or any limh, of an 
‘annnal, cut off from the trunk smooth; 
| distinguishing it from that which is called 
| erased, or forcibly torn off. Couped js 
also used to sigmfy such crosses, bends, 
bars, chevrons, &c. as do not touch the sides 
of the eascutcheon, but are, as it were, cut 
off from them. 

COUPEE’, a motion in dancing, when 
one leg is a little bent and suspended from 
k ground, and with the other a motion is 











made forward. 
COUPLE, two of the same species or 





IN ALL TUK SUPERIOR COUNTS IT 18 USUAL TO NAVE ATTORNEYS AND COUNSEL. 
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to one who has entered into a bond or kind; as, a couple of men, a couple of apples, 


&c. A pair is a couple, and a brace is a 
couple; but a couple may or may not be a 
pair or a brace. , 

COUP’LE-CLOSE, in heraldry, an ordi- 
nary, so termed from its enclosing the 
chevron by couples, being always borne in 
pairs, ove on each side a chevron. 

COUP’LET, the division of a hymn, ode, 
or song, wherein an equal number or an 
equal measure of verses is found in each 
part, called a strophe. 

COURAGE, firmness of mind, inspired 
by a sense Of what is just and honourable; 
that which, amidst all the dangers and 
trials to which human hfe is incident, en- 
ables a mau steadily to pursue the dictates 
of conscience and prudence. It includes 
valour, boldness, and resolution; and is a 
constituent part of fortitude. 

COURANT, in heraldry, an epithet for 
any beast represented ina running attitude. 

COURAN’TO, a piece of music 1n triple 
time; also, a kind of dance. 

COURSE, in its general sense, a motion 
forward, either in a direct or curving line; 
and may be applied to animals, and to solid 
or fluid bodies.——Course, in navigation, 
that point of the compass on which a shi 
steers.——Course, in masonry, a continue 
range of bncks or stones of the same 
height.——A pplied to the arts and scicnces, 
courae denotes a methodical senes; as, the 
author has completed his course of lectures; 
or the medical student has completed his 
course m anatomy.——9Of course, in natural 
and regular order; as, this effect will follow 
of course.——TIn a ship, the principal sails 
are called courses ——-The Course of Kz- 
change, m commerce, the current price or 
rate at which the coin of one country is 
exchanged for that of another; wioch, as 
it depends upon the balance of trade and 
the pohtical relations which subsist be- 
tween the two countries, is always fluctu- 
ating. 

COURS'ING, the act or sport of pursu- 
ing any beast of chase, as the hare, &c. with 
greyhounds, 

COURT, a palace; a place where justice 
is administered; also the persons or judges 
assembled for hearing and deciding causes, 
civil, criminal, &c. Thus we have a court 
of law; a court of equity; a court martial ; 
an ecclemastical court, &e. 

COURT-BAR'ON, a court incident to 
manorial rights. 

COURT-LEET’, a court of record held 
once a year, In a particular hundred, lord- 
np or manor, before the steward of the 

eet. 

COURT: MAR’TIAL, a court consistin 
of military or naval officers, for the trial 
offences within ats junadiction. 

COURT’-ROLL, a roll containing an ac- 
count of the number, &e. of lands which 
depend on the jurisdiction of the manor, 


&e. 

COURTESY, elegance or politeness of 
manners, combined with kindness.——A 
respectful inclination of the body, performed 
by a woman, corresponding in design to the 
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JUSTICES OF THE PEACE ASSEMELED AT THEIR GENERAL OB QUARTER BESSIONS, ARE EMFOWERED TO MAKE AKD LEVY THE COUNTY RATES. 
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IN TRE DAYS OF CHIVALRY “COURTS OF LOVE” 
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WERE ESTABLISHED; WHERE KNIGHTS AND LADIES DECIDED QUESTIONS OF LOVE AND GALLANTRY. 
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CRANIOLOGISTS ASSERT THAT OUR PROPENSITIES ARE DEVELOPED ON THR SKULL. 
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sea when alarmed; while some species are 
completely terrestnal, inhabiting holes 




















bow of a gentleman.——Tenure by courtesy, 
m law, is where a man mames a woman 
seized of an estate of mheritancr, and has 
by her issue born alive, which was capable 
of inheriting her eatate: in tina case, on 
the death of his wife, he holds the landa for 
his life, as tenant by courtesy. 

COUS'IN, the son or daughter of an 
uncle or aunt; the children of brothers 
and sisters being usually denommuated 
cous, or cousin-germans. ly the second 
generation they are called second coustns 

COV ENANT, 1n law, a writing contam- 
ing the terms of agreement or contract 
between parties, or the clause of agrce- 
ment m a deed containing the covenant. 
-—In theology, the promise of God to 
man, that man’s pertect obedience should 
entitle him to happiness. The covenant of 
grace, 1s that by which God engages to be- 
stow salvation on man, upon the condition 
that man shall beheve in Christ, and yield 
obedience to the terms of the Gospel. 

COW -PO\, the vaccine disease, a pus- 
tule transterred from the udder of a cow to 
the human body, where it exhausts or neu- 
tralizes wome morbid action of the rete 
mucosum, Which prevents a disease of the 
rsaine membrane, called variola, or amall- 
| pox.———-The following paragraph having 
appeared im the pubhe papers at the mo- 
ment we were gomg to press with this 
shect, we are glad to give it insertion. 
| Much has been before written on the sub- 

ject; but nothing that we have seen +i 
— so conclusive and satisfactory “Mr 
| eely, surgeon, of Aylesbury, has demon- 
| strated the important tact, that sinall pox 
and cow-pox have the same orgin, the 
| latter bemg amuall pox communicated to the 
,eow. Mr C.imoculated cows with small 
, pox matier, the vesicle produced m the 
anima) had everv appearance of the vaccine 
pock To ascertain the point, children 
were inoculated with matter taken from 
the cow thus artificially infected, the re- 
aul¢ was, a fine, gentane vaceine veucle. 
To estabhsh the tact satisfactonily, these 
{ eInidren were «ubmuatted to small pox in- 
eculation, and found to be protected from 
the disease ‘Twenty-five successive inocula- 
} tions hase now been perfomned with this 
new virus, Which may truly be named 
Taciolo raccina, and it contmues to pro 
| duce the most satisfactory veacles, the 
matter has been employed in Bristo) with 
perfect success ” 

COW RY, shell-money The eyprea mo- 
neta is usec for this purpose, andof which 
100 in the East Indies pass fer a penny. 

CRAB, or Cancrn, a genus of crustace 
ous fish, of which there are numerous spe- 
cies, having in general eight legs, “a 
two large claws. The halitsof crabs are 
vanous, some are exclusively aquatic, and 
remain on the sands or rochs, at great | tellectual powers. One who is versed in 

| depths in the sea; others mbahit excasa- } thos science is termed a Crantologiat 


the West Indies. The most remarkable 
are the violet crabs of the Bahamas, which 
live in the mountains, but once a year pro- 
ceed to the sea ma body of many millions, 
a journey wluch employs them some weeks. 
Here they cast their spawn, and soon after 
mullions of young crabs travel into the 
mountains. The crabs which abound on 
our coasts, are the locusta and manas 
species, 

CRAB’S CLAWS, in the matena medica, 
are the tips of the claws of the common 
crab broken oft at the verge of the black 
part. They are used as an alkaline ab- 
sorbent, and form the base of many of the 
compound sudontic powders. 

CRAB’S EES, coucretions in the head 
of the cray-fish. They are accounted not 
only absorbent and drying, but also discus- 
sive and diuretic, 

CRAMP, a convulsive contraction of a 
muscular part of the body, with pain. 


vacctarum, growing only on peat bogs or 
aWwampy land, saa bearing small bright 
red bernes, wiuch have a pleasant acid fla- 
vour, and are much used in tarts. 
CRANE, a migratory fowl of the genus 
Ardea, The common crane, or ardea grua, 
has black wing feathers, with an ash co- 
loured body, and flies in great flocks in 
many countries. There are a great many 
species, but the characteristics of all con- 
sist In a atraight long bill, with a furrow 
from the nostils towards the point, long 
legs, anda long neck = The Siberman crane 


— — — — — — — — 





keep a sentinel to warn them of danger 


made of cast iron, on the principle of the 
wheal and pinion, by which they are ren- 


TAIN amen weights 

CRA'AF LINLS, im a slup, are hnes 
xoing trom the upper end ot the sprit- 
sail top mast, to the middle of the fore. 
stays They serve to heep the spmt-sail. 
top mast upright and steady im its place, 
and to atrengthen at. 

CRA'NE’S-bILL, in botany, the plant 
Geranium, of many species, so named trom 
an appendage of the seed vessel, which 
resembles the beak of a crane 


Trpufa, ot many # abit 
CRANIOL OGY, the acrence which in- 


skulls in various animals, particularly in 


, tions formed m the soft coral reefs or bars CRANIOM ETER, an imatrument for 


on certain coasts; some spend ther days | measuring the skulls of aununals. The art 
altogether on shore, Jisingin burrows or | of measuring them for the purpose of dis- 
dens, others live on rocky beaches, bask- | covering their specific differences, 1s called 
ing inthe sun, and only retiring into the | Crantometry. 
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upon the highest hills and mountains of 


CRAN’BERRY, m botany, a species of 


is noted for its sagacity, and the flocks 
——Crane, a machine for ratemg great 
weights, consisting of a horizontal arm, or 


1ce of tunber, projecting from a post, and 
urnishtd with a pulley They are also 


dered very commodions, and capable of 


CRANE FLY, an insect of the genus 


veatigates the structure aud uses ot the 


relation to their speeshe character and m- 
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CRANBERRIES ARE VERY ABUNDA‘T IN NORTH-AMERICA, SWEDEN, AND IN THE NORTHERN PARTS OF RUSSIA; THE LATTER BEING OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
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THR Ten “CRANIOLOGY” IS IN KOMK MEASURE SUPEKSEDED AY PHRKNOLOG\. 
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PUBLIC CREDIT Is FOUNDED UPON A CONPIDENCE IN THE PUBLIC BRESOURCES, 


cra] A New Wicttonarp of the Welles Lettres. [cre 
~ CRANIOS‘COPY, the science of dis- 


new character ; as, the creation of pecrs hy 
covering, by the eminences produced by the 


: the sovercign. 
brain on the cranium, the particular parts CREDEN'DA, in theology, things to be | 
in which remde the organs that influence 


believed; articles of faith; distinguished 
certain passions or faculties. 


from agenda, or practical duties. 
CRA‘NIUM, the skull; the assemblage CREDEN’TIALS, that which gives a 
of bones which encluse the brain. 


title or claim to confidence; as the letters 
CRANK, an iron axis with the end bent | of commendation and power given to an 
like an elbow, for moving a piston, &c., 


ambassador, or pole minister, by the 
and causing it to rise and fall at every | prince that sends him to a foreign court. 
turn. Also a piece of brass work of a si- 


CRED'IT, a reliance or resting of the 
milar shape, on which the bell wire is fix- | mind on the truth of something said or 
ed, 80 as to move the bell.——-A ship is smd | done—~—Is a commercial sense, the trans- 
to be crank-sided when she can bear but | fer of guoda on trust in confidence of fu- 
little sail, for fear of over-retting; and | ture payment. The scller believes in the 
when a ship cannot be brought on the 


solvency and probity of the purchaser, and 
ground without danger, she is said to be | delivers his goods to him in confidence of 
crank by the ground. 


it; or he delivers them on the credit or 

CRAPE, a light transparent stuff, re- reputation of lis customer. It has been 
sembling gauze. It is made of raw silk, | said, and, we behete, with much truth, that 
gummed and twisted on the nulj,aud much | credit with shopkecpers has become so 
used in mournin 


&. universal, that seven-tenths of the commu- 
CRA‘SIS, the healthy constitution of the | nity are in the constant practice of antici- 
blood in an animal body. 


pating their incomes: and there is hardly 

CRASPEDA’RIA, in zoology, a genus of | one so bankrupt in character and fortune 
annnalcules, without any tai) or limbs, but | as to be unable to find grocers, bakers, but- 
with an apparent mouth, and a series of | chers, tailors, &c., ready to furnish him upon 
Sunbrie round it in the manner of a fringe. | credit with supplies of the articles in which 
Some species are roundish, others oval, | they respectively deal. This facility of ob- 
aud others cylindrical. 


: taining credit 1s productive of very perni- 
CRASSAMENTUM, in physic, the 


cious results. The system tempts very 
thick red, or fibrous part of the blood, as | many, aud sometimes even the most con- 
distinct from the seruin or aqueous part. 


siderate individuals, to indulge in expenses 

CRATCH’ES, in farnery, a swelling on | beyond their means; and thus becomes the 
the pastern, under the fetlock, aud some- | most fruitful source of bankruptcy, insol- 
tunes under the hoof of a horse. vency, and bad faith. To guarantee them- 

CRATE, a large case made of open bars, | sclves from the extraordinary risk to which 
in which earthenware 18 packed. such proceedings expose them, tradesman 

CRA’TER, the aperture or mouth of a | are obliged to advance the price of their 
voleano, from which the fire issues.——~In | goods to a most exorbitant height; so that 
antiguity, a very large wine-cup or goblet, 


f those who are able and who really mean 
out of which the ancients poured their hba- | to pay the debts they contract, are, in 
tions at feasts, 


fact, obliged to pay those of the hosts of 
CRAY’FISH, or CRAW’FISH, a small | insolvents and swindlers maintained by 
sort of Jobster, found in fresh-water streams. | the present system. Credit, in hook- 
There is also a large kind peculiar to sult | keeping, the side of au account in which 
water. payment is entered: opposed to debit; 
CRAYON, a general name for all co- | thus we say, the credit or debit side; or 
loured mineral substances, used in design- | put that sum to his eredit — The confi- 
ing or painting in pastel; whether they | dence which men entertain in the abilty 
have beew beaten and reduced to a paste, | and disposition of a nation, to make good 
or are used in their primitive consistence, | its engagements with its creditors, is called 
after sawing or cutting thei into long public credit. Lettere af credit, letters 
narrow slips. given by merchants to persons whom they 
CREAM, the oily part of milk, which | can trust to draw mouey from their corres- 
rises to the surface and forms a scum. By | pondents, 
A species of agitation, called churning, it | CREED, asummary of belief, (from credo, 
forms butter.—-—Cream of lime, that part | 1 believe); the principal articles of the 
of line which, after bemg dissolved m its | Christian faith; as the Apostle’s Creed, 
caustic state, separates: from the water in | the Athanasian Creed, &c. 
the mild state of chalk or hmestone. CREEK, that part of a haven or small 
Cream of tartar, the common white tartar | channel running from the sca, where goods 
freed from its nupurities: the crystalzed | are landed. 
Kupertartrate of potash, CRE'NATE, in botany, an cpithet for 
RE ANCE, in falconry, a fine small | leaves, the edges of which are furuished 
hue, fastened toa hawh’s leash when she | with continuous indentings, neither in- 
is first lured cluaung towards the pomt nor hase — 
CREA’TION, the act of causing to exist, | When the edge ofa leat is cut into very 
or of shaping and organizing matter sv as | minute notches, the word crenulate 18 used. 
to form new beings; as the ereafhon of CRE’MOR, in chemistry, the crcam, or 
man and other ammals, of plants, minerals, | that which floats on the top of a hquid, 
| &c.——Also, the act of investing with a | and is skimmed off. 
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COLOURED CRAYONS ARE MADE WITH FINE PIPE OR CHINA CLAY PASTE, INTIMATELY MIXED WITH EARTHY OR METALLIC PIGMENTS, AND THEN MOULDED. 








CRAPE IS A BOLOGNESE JNVINTION, BUT HAS BEEN LONG MANUFACTURED WITH SUPERIOR EXCKLLENCE AT LYONS IN FRANCE, AND AT NORWICH. 












CREDIT NATURALLY INCREASES AB COMMERCE AND CIVILIZATION EXTEND. {Q3 
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THE EMBLEM OF THE CRESCENT 16 FOUND ON MEDALS OF GREAT ANTIQUITY. 
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CREMO’NA, m music, an 
for the supenor sort of violins, 
ongmally made at Cremona 

CRENOPH’YLAX, m antiquity, a ma- 
gistrate at Athens, who had the inspection 
of fountains. 

CREPUN’DIA m antiquity, a term used 
to express such things as were Worn as or- 
naments by children, as mings, jewels, &c., 
which might serve as tokens whereby they 
afterwards imght be recogmred, or as an 
inducement for others to take charge ot 


them 

CREPITA‘TION, the crackling nose 
made by some salts during the process of 
calcination 

CREPUS CULUM or Crespuscie, the 
twihght, which begins and ends when the 
aun 18 18 degrees below the horizon = It 18 
occasioned by the refractiou of the sun’s 


rays | 

CRESCENDO, m muaie, an Itahan 
term for the gradual swelling of the notes | 
over which itis placed 

CRESCENT, the imereasing or new 
moon, which, when — from the 
sun, shows a curving mm of light, termui- 
nating 11 pomt« or horns ——The Turkish 
standard, on which a crescent 1s depicted, | 
and, hguratiselv, the Turkish power or em- , 
pire of the crescent ——In heraldry, it 1s 
an honourable ordinary, or a mark of dis 
tinction fur the secoud sons of tamuhes, or 
those descended from them 

CRESCEN TIA, im botany, a genus of 
plants, class 14 Didy iamin, order 2 Ingina- 
permia The species are the Crescentia 
ewete, or narrow leaved calabash tree, and 
the (rescentia cucurlitina, or broad leaved 
culabash tree 

CRESS, the name of several species of 
plants, of which the most useful are 
water creases, Which are caten asa salad, 
and are valued in medicine for their anti 
scorbutic quahties They grow on the 
banks of msulets and other inmst places 

CRELS1, the plume of feathers or other 
material on the top of the ancient helmet. 
The crest is considered a greater criterion | 
of nobihty than the armour generally, and 
there fure forms an important subject in the 
science of heraldry 

CRE TA, a genus of earths, of the ealea 
reous order, which, by a chemical analysis, 
ts found to consist of carbonate of hme, 
carbonic acid, &c [tus soluble in acids, 
and caleines im the fire 

CRET VCEOUS, partaking of the quah 
tues of, or abounding 1n chalk 

CREUX, a French term used m aculp 
ture, where the lines aud figures are cut 
below the surface of the substances en- 
graved, and thus stands opposed to rehero, 
which latter term intimates the prominence 
of the hues and figurea which apprar above 
the surface 

CREW, the company of seamen belong 
ing to a me or hoat. 

CRID RIFORM, in anatomy, a term ap 
phed to the lamm of the etihnoid bone, 
through which the dbres of the olfactory 
nerve pass to the nose 


appellation 
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The Scientific and Literary Dreasury ; 


| and tire-places 
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CRIBRO’SUM OS, in anatomy, called 


ch were | also os ethmosdes, a bone situated internal] 


in the fore part of the basis of the skull. 
The uses of it are to be a prinenpal part of 
the organ of smelling, and to give a very 
great extent to the pituitary membrane in 
a small compass. 

CRICK’ET, an active, manly game, play- 
ed with bats and a ball, and wiuch 1s almost 
peculiar to this country The number of 
the party on each mde 1s eleven, who alter- 
nately take the innings, and alternately the 
bowling and watching — (Cricket, the Gr yl- 
tus, m zoology, a harmless imsect of the 
grasshopper species, Common near ovens, 
Ther nove, called chirp- 
tng, 18 produced merely by the fnction of 
the bases of ther elytra, or wing cases, 
against cach other e 

CRICOVDES, tn anatomy, a cartilage of 
oe larynx, called also the annular car- 

age 

CRIMINAL, m the sense usually ap- 
phed, signifies, a person indicted or charg- 
ed with a public offence, and one who is 
found guilty 

CRIME, the transgression of a law, 
either natural or divine, civil or ecclemastic 
In the general sense of the word, crimes 
arc undcrstoud to be offences against so- 
ciety or morals, ra tar as they are amenable 
to the laws To thia we may add, in order 
more clearly to distinguish between words 
otten ¢estcemed synonymous, that actions 
contiary to the precepts of religion are 
called gtas, actions contrary to the prin- 
ciples of morals are called tires, and ac- 
tions, contrary to the laws of the state, are 
called ciimen 

CRITCIVTONITE, a mmeral, occurring 
m primitive rocks with octahedrite It 1 
of a velvet black colour, and crystalzes iu 
very ncute small rhombaids 

CRIN GLE, 1n marine language, a hole 
in the bolt rupe of a snl, to receive the 
ends of the ropes by which the sail 1s drawn 
np to its yard, or to extend the leech by the 
bow line-bridles Iron cringtes, or hanka, 
are open rings running on the stays, to 
which the heads of the stay-sails are made 
fast 

CRI’SI58, m medicine, according to 
Galen, 1s a sudden change, either for the 
better or the worse, indicative of recovery 
or death. Inits more general sense, it de- 
notes that stage of a disorder from which 
some Judgment may be tormed of its ternu- 
nation At the approach of a crisis, the 
disease a rs to take a more violent cha- 
racter the change 1s for the better, the 
vidlent ayroptoms cease with a copicus per- 
spiration, or some other discharge trom the 
system After a salutary crus, the patient 
feels hitnself reheved, and the dangerous 
ayinptoms cease By a crise is also 
meant the pomt of time when an affair 18 
arrived at ite henyht, and muat soon terint- 
nate or suffer a material change. 

( RISP, in botany, an epithet for a leaf 
folded ovcr and over, at the edges, wlich 
are always serrated, dentated, or lacerated. 
Crispatwe in the state of ita heinx curled. 
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PUYIANMPNT SHOULD ALWAYS BE IN PROPORTION TO THK INJURY RUBTAINED. 


IN THE ANCIENT TOCRNAMENTS, THE CAVALIERS HAD PLUMES OF FEATHERS, ZSPECIALLY THOSE OF OSTRICHES AND HEBONS, YOR THEIR CRESTS. 
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THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 18 SUPFOSED TO HAVE BEEN THE FIRST WHO USED THE CROSS AS A MILITARY EMBLEM OR BANNER, 
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MANY ANCIENT CROSSES STILL BXIST IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


A ‘New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 
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CRIS’TATE, or CRIS’TATED, a bota- 
nical epithet for having an appen like 
a tuft or crest, as some anthers and flowers. 

CRITE'BION, any established rule, prin- 
ciple, or fact, wluch may be taken as a 
standard to judge by, and by which a cor- 
rect — may be formed. 

Cc OMANCY, a kind of divination 
by means of the dough of cakes, and the 
meal strewed over the victims, in ancient 
sacrifices, 

CRITIC, a person who, according to the 
established rules of his art, is capable of 
judging with propricty of any literary com- 
position, or work of art, particularly of such 
as are denominated the Fine Arts. To 
which may be added, as within the province 
of a critic, that he should be able to explain 
what is obscure, to supply what is detec- 
tive, toamend what is ¢rroneous, and to 
reconcile the discrepancies he may meet 
with between different authors who have 
treated on the subject under review. 

CRIYVICISM, the art of judging with 
propriety concerning any work of litera- 
ture or art, and of giving the result of that 
judgment to the public with candour. 

CRITI’'QUE, a skilful examination of the 
merits of a performance, with remarks on 
its beauties and faults. 

CRO’CEOUS, resembling saffron. 

CROCODILE, in zoology, a large and 
ferocious animal of the genus Lacerta. It 
ia amphibious, has a naked body, with four 
feet and a tail, and grows to the length of 
sixteen or eighteen feet. It mhabits the 
large rivers in Afnca and Asia, and lays its 
egis in the sand to be hatched by the sun. 

CRO'CUS, in chemistry, a metal calcin- 
ed to a red or deep yellow colour. in 
botany, a genus of plants, class 3 Triandria, 
order 1 Monogymia. 

CROLS’ES, in English antiquity, pilgrims 
bound tor the Holy Land, or such as had 
been there; so called from a badge they 
wore in imitation of across. The Knugtitn 
of St. John of Jerusalem, created for the 
defence and protection of pilgrims, were 
particularly called croiazes ; and so were all 
those of the English notihty and gentry, 
who, in the reigns of Henry II. Richard 1. 
Henry III. ond: Edward I. were cruce sig- 
nats, that is, devoted fur the recovery of Pa- 
lestine. 

CROM’LECH, in British —— large, 
broad, flat stones raised upou other stones 
set up to support them. They are common 
in Anglesea, and are supposed to be remains 
of druidical altars. 

CROSS, in antiquity, an instrument of 
ancient vengeance, consisting of two pieces 
of timber, crossing cach other, either m the 
form of a Tor an X. That on which our 
Saviour suffered, 18 represented on coins 
and other monuments to have been of the 
former kind. This punishment was only 
inflicted on malefactors and slaves, and was 
thence called serrile supplicrum. The most 
usual method was to nail the crminal’s 
hands and feet to this mbbet, in an erect 
posture; though there are m«tances of 





crinunals so niuled with ther head down- | 


CBROABES HAVE BEEN TUK BADGK OF NUMBERLEAS ORDERS, MILITARY AND CIVIL. 
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, he drew them up to his 
CRO'TALUS, the rattle-snake, a genus of | 
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ward.—-Cross, the ensign of the Chris- 
tian rehgion; and hence, figuratively, the 
religion itself. Also, a monument with a 
cross upon it to excite devotion, such as 
were anciently set up in market places.—— 
In theology, the doctrine of Christ’s suffer- 
ings and of the atonement,—_—~Croaa, in he- 
raldry, the most ancient and the noblest of 
all the honourable ordinaries, formed by the 
— of two perpendicular with two ho- 
rizontal lines, so as to make four right 
angics in the figure of a cross. 

CROSS’ BILL, in ormthology, the elovia 
curviroste, a bird so called because the 
mandibles of its beak crogs each other. 

CROSS’-BOW, a missive weapon formerly 
much used, which was strung and set ina 
shaft of wood, with a trigger, &c. 

CROS’LET, in heraldry, a httle or dimi- 
nutive cross: the shield is frequently seen 
covered with croslets. Also, fesses and 
other honourable ordinaries, charged or ac- 
companied with croslets. 

CROSS’-EXAMINATION, in law, aclose 
and rigid examination of a witness by the 
counsel of the adverse party, consisting of 
cross questions, in order to elicit the truth. 

CROTCW’ET, in music, half a minim. 
~——-In printing, this inark, [ }, to separate 
what is not the necessary part of a sen- 


tence. 

CROSS-BAR-SHOT, a bullet with an 
iron bar passiug through it, and standing 
out a few inches on cach side; used in 
naval actions for cutting the enemy’s rig- 
ging. 

CROSS-CUT-SAW, a saw managed by 
two mcn, one at each end. 

CROSS’-STAFF, an instrument to take 
the altitude of the sun or stars. 

CROSS’-STONKE, a mineral of a grayish 
white culour, called also Aarmotone, occur- 
ing in double and single crystals. 

CROSS’.TREES, pieces of timber in a 
ship, supported by the cheeks and trestle- 
trees, at the upper ends of the lower masts, 
to sustain that which is above, and to ex- 
tend the — shrouds. 

CROTON OIL, one of the most valuable 
of the late additions to the materia medica, 
is expressed from the seeds of an East In- 
dian plant. It 1s so strongly purgative, that 
one drop is a full dose, and half a drop will 
sometimes produce a powerful effect. In 
the hands of an experienced physician it is 
of great value, but it is so extremely active 
that it should never be used without the 

atest caution. 

CROUP, in medicine, the disease called 

nanche trachealia, an affection of the 
throat, accompanied with a hoarse, dificult 
respiration. It mostly attacks young chil- 
dren, who are suddenly seized with a diffi- 
culty of breathing and a crouping noise. 

| The application of cold seems to be the 
cause of the disease, and it is con- 
sequently more prevalent in winter and 


| Spring than im the suinmer. 


| CROUPA'DE, m the manege, a leap in 
which the horse pulls up ts hind legs, as if 
elly. 
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NTINEZ’S MOTHER) FOUND, AS IT IS SAID, THE CEO8S ON WHICH CHRIST SUFFERED, AND CONVEYED If TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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serpents, furnished with poisonous fangs. 
The serpents of this family seldom bite ex- 
cept when irritated, or for the purpose of 
securing their prey. The rattle consists of 
hollow, hard, dry, and semi-transparent 
bones, resembling, in soine measure, the 
shape of the human os sacrum: the tip of 
rer uppermost bone runs withiu two of 
the bones below it; by which contrivance 
they have net only a moveable coherence, 
but aleo are enabled to make a more multi- 
plied sound, each bune hitting against the 
other two at the same time. The number 
of joints in the rattle of each reptile is 
various, from five to forty. The poisonous 
secretion is discharged from the fangs of 
the dog teeth, or tusks placed without the 
upper jaws, after the manner of the viper; 
and after the first time the animal secms 
progressively to lose its power of — —— 
till it has had time to recruit itself by a re- 
spite of some hours. 

CROUT, KROUT, or SOUR-CROUT, is 
cabbage chopped fine, and pickled. It is 
made by placing chupped cabbage in layers 
in a barrel, with salt and Carraway seeds 
sprinkled between the layers, then pressing 
it down, and suffering it to remain till it bas 
undergone fermentation. It is considered 
rn efficacious preservative against the scur- 
vy, and is used at sea, particularly in the 
Russian navy. 

CROW, in ornithology, a species of Cor- 
vus, about the size of the largest tame 

igcon, and of a fine deep black colour. 

he crow isa voracious fowl, feeding on 
carrion, gtain, &c.——Seare-crow, the black 
Larus, with grey wings and red legs. 

CROW-BAR, an mechanies, an iron lever 
with a claw at one end, and a sharp point 
at the other: used for raising and moving 
weights. 

CROW’-FOOT, a complication of small 
cords, apreaditig out from a long block: 
used on board of ships, for suspending the 
awnings, or keeping the top-sails from 
striking against the tops. 

CROW’S’-BILL, in surgery, a kind of 
forceps, for extracting bullets and other 
things from wounds. 

CROW’S’-FEET, in the art of war, an 
iron instrument with four points, thrown 
upon breaches, or in passes where the ene- 
my’s cavalry are expected. {See Caitrop.} 

CROWN, an ornamental badge of regal 
power, worn on the head by sovereign 
princes.—-The top of the head; alao the 
top of any elevated object.——In architec- 
ture, the uppermost member of a cornice. 
———Among jewellers, the upper work of the 
rose diarnond.——An English silver com, of 
the value of five shillings.——In botany, an 
appendage to the top ot a seed, which serves 
to bear it in the wind.——Amiong the vart- 
ous crowns and wreaths in use among the 
Greeks and Romana were the following: 
Corona aurea (the golden crown); the re- 
ward of remarkable bravery. Corona caa- 
treasia; given to him who first entered the 
eam of an enemy. Corona civica; one of 
the highest mulitary rewards: it was given 
to hum who saved the life of a@ citizen. 
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Corona convivialia; the wreath wom at 
feasts. Corona muralie; given by the ge- 
neral to the soldier who tirat scaled the 
eneiny’s wall. Corona naval; given to 
him who first boarded and took an encmy’s 
vessel: it was next in rank to the civic 
crown. Corona nuptialis; acrown or wreath 
worn by brides. Corona obsidwnalis; a 
reward given to him who delivered a he- 
sieged town, or a blockaded army. It was 
one of the highest military honours, and 
very seldom obtained. Corona triumphahe ; 
# wreath of laurel which was given by the 
army to the imperator, who wore it on his 
head at the celebration of his triumph. 

CROWN-GLASS, the finest sort of win- 
dow glass. 

CROWN-IMPE’RIAL, a8 plant of the 
genus Fritillana, having a beautiful flower. 

CROWN-IMPERIAL-SHELL, a beauti 
ful species of Voluta, the head of which is 
surrounded with a senmes of sharp-pomted 
tubercles, so az to resemble an open crown: 
it has aleo two broad and very beautiful 
zones running round it. 

CROWN’-OFFICE, an office belonging 
to the court of Queen’s Bench, in which the 
attorney-gencral exhibits informations for 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

CROWN’-POST, in building, a post 
which stands upright in the middle, be- 
tween two principal rafters, 

CROW N’-WHEEL, the upper wheel next 
the balance in a watch, and which drives 
the balance. 

CROWN’-WORK, in fortification, an out- 
work running into the field, consisting of 
two dem)-bastions at the extremes, and an 
entire bastion in the middle, with curtains. 
It is designed to gain some advantageous 
post, and cover the other works. 

CROYL’STONE, in mineralogy, crys- 
talzed cauk, 

CRUCIAL, in surgery, an epithet for 
trausverse, or in the form of a cross; as, 
a erucial incision. 

CRUCIBLE, a vessel or melting-pot, 
made of clay, and so tempered and aked 
as to endure the greatest fre. Itia used m 
chemical operations, and by workers in 
gold and silver. Silver, platina, and iron 
are also used occasionally as crucibles. 

CRUCIFIXION, the act or punish. 
ment of putting to death by nailing or fas- 
tening a person to a erucifiz, oF CTOBS, 

CRU'CIFORM, in botany, an epithet for 
flowers consisting of four petals disposed in 
the forin of a cross. 

CRU'DIPY, among physicians, is ap- 
phed to undigested substances in the sto- 
much, to humours in the body which are 

' unconcoeted, and not prepared ior expul- 
sium; and to the excrements. 

| CRUISER, a small armed vessel that 

| Sails to and fro in quest of the enemy, to 

, protect the commerce of its own nation, or 
tor plunder. 

CRUPELLA‘RIL, in antiquity, nobility 
among the Gauls, who were armed with a 
complete harnens of steel. 

CRU'OR, sometimes signities the blood 
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PETER TRE HEBMIT WAS THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF THE FIRST CRUSADE, BY DESCRIBING TO POPE URBAN THE STATE OF THE CHRISTIANS IN PALESTINE. 
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blood; and at others, extravasated or - 
lated blood; but the word is most fre- 
quently used for the red globules of blood, 
in distinction from the limpid or serous part. 
CRUSA’DES, the name by which the 
wars or military expeditions were distin- 
guished, that were carried on by the Chris- 
tian nations of the West, from the end of 
the 11th to the end of the 13th century, for 
the conquest of Palestine. They were called 
crusades, because all the warriors fought 
under the banner of the cross, and wore 
that emblem on their clothes. The Chris- 
tians had Jong grieved that the Holy Land, 
where Jesus had lived, taught, and died for 
mankind, where pious pilgrims resorted to 
pour out their sorrows, and ask for aid from 
above at the tomb of their Saviour, should 
be in the power of unbelievers. The dawn 
of civilization and mental cultivation had 
just commenced. They were at that pe- 
riod in a state to receive # strong religious 
excitement ; the sprit of adventure burned 
within them; and their umaginations were 
also camly roused by the reports of the 
riches of the East. The Pope considered 
the invasion of Asia as the means of pro- 
moting Christianity amongst the infidels, 
and of winning whole nations to the bosom 
of the church; monarchs expected victory 
and increase of domuvion ; and their sub- 
jects were easily persuaded tu engage in the 
lorious cause { Yet army after army was 
desttored : and though some brilliant vic- 
tories served to exhibit the soldiers of 
Christendom as heroes of a valorous age, 
and the holy city of Jerusalem was more 
than once under their dominion, the Chris- 
tian empire on the continent of Asia was 
eventually overthrown, and the dominion of 
the Mapnelukes and Sultans established. 
But by means of these joint enterprizes, 
the European nations became more con- 
nected with each other; feudal tyranny was 
wenkened ; a commercial imtercourse took 
place throughout Europe, which greatly 
augmented the wealth of the cities; the 
human mind expanded ; and a number of 
arts and scicnces, tilt then unknown by the 
western nationr, was introduced. 
CRU‘RAL, in anatomy, an epithet given 
to the artery which conveys the blood to 
the crura, or lexs, and to the vein by 
which this blood returns towards the 


cart. 

CRUSTA’CEA, or Crusta’crovus Fisu, 
are those covered with shells, consisting of 
several jomted pieces or scales, as crabe, 
lubaters, &c. These are generally softer 
than the shells of the testaceous fish, 
which consist of a single mece, and com- 
monly thicker and stronger than the 
former, such as those of the oyster, scallop, 
cockle, &e. The erustacea consist almost 
entirely of the three tribes, viz. cancer, 
oniseua, ANd monoculua. 

CRUSTAL’OGY, that part of zoology 
which treats of cruataceous animals, ar- 
ranging them in orders, tribes, aud families, 
and desernbing ther forms and habits. 

CRU 'YSITAGE, a fish of the shark kind, 
having a triangular head and mouth. 
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CRY’OLITE, in mineralogy, a fluate of 
soda and alumine, of a white or yellowish 
gray colour, occurring in masses of a foli- 
ated structure. It is found in Greenland. 

CRYOPH’ORUS, an imatrument for 
showing the relation between evaporation 
at low temperatures and the production of 


CRYPT, a subterranean chapel or ora- 
tory; or a vault under a church for the 
interment of bodies. 

CRYPTOGAMIA, the 24th class of 

lants in the Linnean system; coimpre- 

ending tkpse whose fructification is con- 
cealed or thconspicuous, as ferns, mosses, 
liverworts, and mushrooins 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, the art of writing in 
cipher, or secret characters. 

CRYPTOL’OGY, secret or enigmatical 
language. . 

CRYSTAL, a-~species of stone of the 
quartz kind, belonging to the siliceous 
class. When no accidental circumstance 
has interrupted the crystallization (for it 
must once have been in a soft state), it is 
always of an hexagonal or six-sided angular 
form, pomted at both cnds. This descrip- 
tion of crystal is commonly termed rock 
erystal.——Ur yartat, in chemistry and mi- 
neralogy, an inorganic body, which has 
assumed the form of a regular solid, ter- 
munated by a certain number of plane and 
smooth surfaces; ora salt which assumes a 
reguiar and solid form, on the gradual 
coohng of the solution.——Crystal Glaas, a 
factitious crystal, more perfect in its com- 
position and manufacture than common 

lass. It is frequently cut; and vases, 
ustres, and other ornaments are made of 
it. fceland Crystal, a variety of calca- 
reous spar, or crystalized carbonate of 
lime, brought from Iceland, which is re- 
miarkable for its double refraction. 

CRYS’TALINE, transparent and pure, 
resembling crystal.——Crystaline Heavens, 
mm ancient astronomy, two spheres imagined 
hetween the primum mobile and the firma- 
ment, jn the Ptolemaic system.——Crys- 
faline Humour, (of the eye), a very whute, 
transparent, firm substance, adapted hke 
a glass Jens, to converge rays of light si. 
tuated behind the ims, in the vitreous hu- 
mour of the eye. 

CRYS’TALITE, in mineralogy, a name 

iven to whinstone, cooled slowly after 
fusion. 

CRYSTALIZA’ TION, the act or provess 
of reducing any salt into a regular form by 
dissolving it ina menstrunm, and allowing it 
to cool untilit shoots into the bodies called 
crystals. ‘This process 16 the effect of re- 
fmgeration, or evaporation. 

CRYSTALOG’RAPHY, the doctrine or 
science of crystalization, teaching the prin- 
ciples of the process, the forms which crys- 
tals ansume, &c. 

CUBATURE, in geometry, the finding 
exactly the solid or cubic contents of a 


body. 

CUBE, in geometry, a regular solid body, 
consisting of six square and equal sides, 
and containing equal angles. The solidity of 
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ALL CBYATALIZATION 18 ACCOMPANIED WITH FLASHES OF LIGHT. 
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THERE IS A GREAT VARIETY IN THE FORM OF CRYSTALIZED SALTS, AND EACH SALT PRESERVES ITS OWN PECULIAR FORM AND CHARACTER. 
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CUINASSHS CAMW INTO USE ABOUT THE BEGINNING OF THE Mth CENTURY. 
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any cube ia found by multiplying the uAonoecia, order 10 Syngenesta. This genus 
erficial area of one of the sides by the | comprehends all anmals with herbaceous 
eight — Cubic Number, mm arithmetic, | scandent stems, as the gourd, cucumber, 
that which 18 produced bythe multiphca | and melon. 
thon of a square number by tte root, thus, CU’CURBIT, a chemical vessel in the 
64 isa cube number, and arses by multi- | shape of a gourd. It1s used m distillation. 
plying 16, the square of 4, by the root 4.—— | and with its head and cover, constitutes 
Cube Root, the aide of a cube number, thus | the alembic. 
3 1s the cube root or side of 27 CUCURBITA’CEA, one of Linneus’s 
CU'BEB, in botany, the fruit of the | natural orders of plants, comprehending 
Piper Scubebe. It 18 less than pepper, good | those which —— the gourd, as the 
for strengthening the sfomach, and aro { cucumber, melon, pumpkin, &c-———The 
matic. epithet cucurbitaceous 1s accordingly given 
CUBIC, or CU’BICAL, having the form | to any fruit resembling a gourd. 
ofa cube, or that may be contained within CUD, the food which rumimating an- 
acube. Thus, a cudre foot of water 14 the | male chew over agam, from whence, to 
water that may be contamed within sx | chew the cud, signihes, to ponder, think, or 
equal aides, each a foot square. ruminate upon a thing 
CU'BIT, an ancient measure, equal to the CUIYDY, m large ships, a place lying 
length of a man’s arm, from the elbow to | between the captaim heutenant’s cabin, and 
the tip of the middle hnger Among diffe | the quarter-dech, under the poop = It is 
rent nations the lenzthot the cubit differed | divided into partitions for the master and 
The English was 18 inches, the Roman | other ofhcers Also, a sort of cab or 
rather less, and the culnt of the Seriptures | cook room, inthe fore-part or near the 
18 Bu posed to have been 22 inches. stern of a lighter, or barge of burden 
CU BITANS, in anatomy, an epithet CUE, the last words of a speech, which 
for two muscles of the wrist, one of which, | @ player, who 18 to answer, catches and re 
called the erxfernus, serves to extend the | gards as an intimation to begin Also, a 
wrist, and the other, the infernus, to | lint given to them of what and when he is 
bend it to speak 
CU BITUS, in anatomy, a bone of the CUIRASS’, amece of defensive armour, 
arn, reaching from the elbow to the wnst | made of iron plate, well hardened, and co 
The cubitus, tor the sake of the more easy | vering the body from the neck to the girdle. 
and varicd motion, is composed of a binary | ——Cutrasmers, heavy cavalry armed with 
number of bones, called the cubitus, or ulna, | acurass In former tines currasses were 
and the radius. The situation of the ulna | very common, but appear to have been dis. 
18 interior, italength 1s greater than that | usedin Foland about the reign of Charles 
of the radius, and has a motion of flexion | Ef. The lance having, of late years, again 
and extension The epithet cud:fal is ac- | been introduced, the currass has ben re- 
cordingly used, as, the cudital nerve, ar | vived among tht Curopean cavalry. 
tery, or muncle CUL DE LAMP, in architecture, a term 
CUCK OO SPITILE, a whate froth or | used tor several decorations, m vaults and 
gpulme very common on many planta in the | ceilings 
spnng, which forms the nidus of a sort of CUL DEES, 1m church history, an order 
cicada of priests, formerly mhabiting Scotland 
CUCU’BALUS, a genus of plants, class | and Ireland Being remarkable for the 
10 Decandria, order 3 Trigynia. The spe- | rehious exercises of preaching and pray 
cis are mostly perennials, aud consists of | ing, they were called, by way of emmence, 
the vanous calpions cultores Dec Alter having excrcised a 
CU’CULUDS, or C uc 00,8 genes of birds | great mfluence throughout the country, 
belonging to the o der Pua ‘Tbcy lay thesr | they are said to have been overthrown by 
eges in the nests of other birds, chiefly in | the imcrense of the papal power, and the 
that of the hedge sparrow, from which the | rustitution of monastt ries, more congentl 
young cuckovs turn out the young spar | to the aspring wews of the see of Rome 
rows The cuckoo arrives in Britain about CULLUS, om Roman antiquity, the 
the niddle of April, and departs in the frst | largest measure of capacity for liquida, 
week of July. To this shortn¢ss of the pe | coutaming torty urnæ, equal to 340 gallons, 
riod of residence, Jomed with the numerous CU’LEA, in entomology, a genus of two- 
progeny which nature has dtstined it to | winged tlics, the mouth of which are tubu- 
1eld, ornithologiats attfibute the motive | lar, but exceedingly slender and filiufomn 
or this amgular arrangement in the eco | Under this genus are comprehended the 
nomy of nature, fur by means of this re {| gnata and humble bees 
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source, cuckoo’s eqys are laid in an abun CULIN 4, a antiquity, that part of the 
dance that could not be cflccted if the bird | funeral pile in which the banquet was con 
was to mt herself sumed ——( uline, a burial-ground for the 


ANIMALS THAT RUMINATE, OR CHEW THE CUD, CAN PERFORM THAT OPERATIOW BY A VOLUNTARY POWER 1N THE GSOPHAGUS. 
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CUCUMBER, the name of a plant and { poor 
its fruit, of the genus Cucumia ‘The flower CUL’LIAGE, a barbarous and immoral 
is yellow and bell shaped, and the stalks | practice, whereby the lords of manors an- 
tral on the ground, or chmb by their | ciently assumed a nght to the first night of 
creepers The fruit is cold, watery, and by { their vassals’ brides. 
many thought unwholesome. CULM, in botany, the atalk or stem of 
CU CUMIS, a genus of plants, class 21 | corn or grasses, usually yonted and hollow. 
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FROM THE OBSERVATIONS WHICH HAVB BEEN MADE, 1T 18 BELIEVED THAT THE CLCKOO MIQ 
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178 THR PRFNCH CLIBARR(FRS WEKR VERY CONSPICUOUS AT WATERLOO, 
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THM INVENTION, OR FIRST USE OF THE CUPOLA BELONGS TO THE ROMANS. 








——Also, a species of fossil coal, found in 
sroall masses, difficult to be ignited, and 
burning with little fame, but producing 
an unpleasant smell. 

CULMIP’EROUS, in botany, an epithet 
for such plants as have a smooth jointed 
stalk, usually hollow, and at each joint 
wrapped about with single, narrow, sharp- 
pointed leaves, and their seeds contained in 
chaffy husks, as wheat, rye, baricy, &c. 

CULMINA‘TION, in — the 
passing of any heavenly body over the me- 
Yidian, or its greatest altitude for the day. 
Hence culmination is used, metaphorically, 
for the condition of any person or thing 
arrived at the most brilliant or important 


point of ita any BS. 

CULMI "EA, the 26th of the Linnean 
natural order of plants, consisting of the 

asses, 

CUL’PRIT, in law, a word applied in 
court to one who is indicted for a criminal 
offence. 

CULTIVA‘TION, in a gencral sense, the 
art and practice of tillimg and preparing 
land for crops; but it means also the 
study, care, and practice necessary to the 
cultivation of our talents and the improve- 
ment of our minds. 

CUL’VERIN, a long slender piece of 
ordnance, serving to carry a ball toa great 
distance. 

CUL'VERTAILED, in ship-building, the 
fastening one timber into another by a 
dove-tailed joint. 

CUMA'NA, in botany, an Indian tree 
resembling the — both in its ap- 
pearance and fruit ; the latter of which has 

a medical use. 

CUM’BULJU, in botany, a high tree 
growing in Malabar, the root of which is 
said to be useful as a decoction im certain 
febrile discases. 

CU’MERUM, in antiquity, a large co- 
vered basket, used at weddings for carrying 
ne household stuff, &c. belonging to the 

ride. 

CUMI‘NUM, a genus of plants, class 5 
Pentandria, order 2 Digynia. The only 
species is the Cuminum cyminum, an 
annual. 

CUM’MIN-SEED, a long, slender seed, 
of a rough texture, unctuous when bruised, 
of a strong smell, and a pungent taste. 

CU’MULUS, a large cloud, flat at the 
base, and rounded 1n ita upper parts. 

CU’NEUS, the wedge, in mechanics. 
——Cuneus, in antiquity, a company ot 
infantry, drawn up m form of a wedge, 
the better to break through the enemy’s 
ranks. Also, the seats avd benches on 
which the spectators sat in a theatre, 
which were narrow near the stage, and 
broad behind.——Cuneva, in natural his- 
tory, a kind of fossil mussel-shells, with 
one side much longer than the other, and 
found in vast numbers m many parts of 
the kingdom. 

CU NEIFORM, av appellation given to 
whatever resembles a wedge; as, in bo- 
tany, a cunciform leaf. 

CUP’BEARER, an officcr of the king’s 
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household, who was formerly an attendant 
at a feast. 

CU’PEL, a shallow chemical vessel made 
of earth, ashes, or burnt bones, in which 
assay-masters try metals. It retains them 
while in a metallic state, but when changed 
by fire into a fluid scoria, it absorbs them. 

CUPOLA, in architecture, a roof or 
vault rising in a circular form, otherwise 
called the tholus or dome. The ancients 
constructed their cupolas of stone; the 
moderns, of timber, covered with lead or 
copper. Thg finest — ancient or mo- 
dern, is thet of the Pantheon at Rome. 
Among some of the handsomest modern 
cupolas, is thaton the Bank of Englagd, 
St. Peter’s at Rome, the Hotel des Inva- 
lides at Paris, and St. Paul’s, London. 

CUPPING, in surgery, the operation of 
applying the cuppiyg-glass with scarifica- 
tion, for the purpose of drawing away blood 
or humours.——Cupping glass, a glass ves- 
sel like a cup, to be applied to the skin 
before and after scarification, fur drawing 
blood. 

CU’PREOUS, resembling copper, or par- 
taking of its qualities. 

CUPRES'SUS, in botany, a genus of 
trees, of which the most beautiful species 
is the horizontal cypress, which 18 the com- 
mon timber in some parts of the Levant, 
and 18 said to resist the worm, the moth, 
and putrefaction. The Athenians used to 
bury their dead in coffins of cypress, and 
the mummy chests brought with those 
aoe out of Egypt are made of cypress 


wood, 

CUPRIF’EROUS, producing or affording 
copper; as, cupriferoue silver, 

SU'RATE, au officiating, but unbene- 
ficed clergyman, who performs the duty of 
achurch, and receives a salary from the 
imecumbent of the living. 

CURA‘TOR, among civilians, a person 
regularly appointed to manage the affairs 
of gnimors, or persons mad, deaf, dumb, 
&c. There are also curators for the estate 
of debtors, and of persons dying without 
heirs.——Among the Romans, a trustee of 
the affairs and intercsts of a person eman- 
cipated or interdicted. 

CURCU'LIO, 1n entomology, a genus of 
insects, which infest grananies and hve 
upon the gram. 

CURCU'MA, in botany, an Indian plant 
called Turmeric.——A genus ot plants in 
the Linnwan system, class 1 Monandria, 
order 1 Monogynia. 

CURFEW, a law introduced from Nor 
mandy mto England by William the Con- 
queror, that all people should put out their 
fire and lights at the rngmg of a bell, at 
eight o’cluck. The words derived from the 
French courre-feu. 

CURIA, in Roman antiquity, a certain 
division, or portion of a tribe. Romulus 
divided the people into thirty cvrie, or 
wards ; and there were ten in every tmbe, 
that each might keep the ccremonies of 
their feasts and sacrifices in the temple, 
or holy place, appointed for every curia. 
The priest of the curia was called curio. 
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EVERT CLERGYMAN THAT OFFICIATES IN A CHURCH; WHETHER HE BE THE INCUMBENT OR A SUBSTITUTE, IN THE LITURGY I8 CALLED A CURATE. 











AN UPPER CURRENT I8 CONSTANTLY BLOWING CONTRARY TO THE TRADES WINDS. 
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a right to sit. The curule magistrates were 
the ediles, the prectors, censors, and con- 
sula. This chair was placed in a kind of 
chariot, whence it had its name. 

CURVATURE of a line, is the peculiar 
manner of its bending or flexure, by which 
it becomes a curve of such and such pecu- 
liar —— 

CURVET, in horsemanship, a particular 
leap of a horse, when he raises both his 
fore legs at once, eyually advanced, and as 
his fore legs are falling, he raises his hind 
legs, so that all his legs are from the 
ground at once. 

CUBP, in geometry, the point or corner 
formed by two parts of a curve meeting, 
and there terminating ——In astronomy, @ 
term for the horns of the moon. 

CUSPIDATE, or CUSPIDATED, a 
term in botany, for a leaf, &c. having a 
sharp end, like the point of a spear, or tcr- 
—— in a bristly point. 

CUS’TARD-APPLE, 1m botany, a species 
of Annona, growing in the Weat Indies, 
whovee fruit is of the size of a tennis ball, of 
an orange colour, containing a yellowish 
pulp of the consistence of custard. 

USTOM, tn law, long established prac- 
tice or usage, which constitutes the un- 
written law, and long consent to which 
gives it authority. 

CUS’TOMS, in political economy, the 
duties, toll, tribute, or tariff, payabic to the 
king upon merchandize exported and im- 
ported, and which form a branch of the 
perpetual taxes. 

CUSTOS ROTULO’RUM, the keeper of 
the rolls and records of the sessions of the 
peace, and aleo of the commusson of the 
peace iteclf. LHe is usually a nobleman, 
and always a justice of the peace, of the 
quorum in the county where he 1s ap- 
pointed.———(‘uatos Brevium, the principal 
clerk belonging to the Common-pleas.--——~ 
Custos oculi, in surgery, an instrument for 
preserving the eye in some operationa, 

CUTA’NEOUS, an epithet for whatever 
belongs to or affects the skin; as, a cuta- 
neoua eruption, &c. 

CU'TICLY, in anatomy, the scarf-skin, 
a thin membrane closely lymg upon the 
akin or cutis, of which it seems a part, and 
to which it adheres very firmly. 

CUTIS, in anatomy, the derma, nr inner 
skin, which lies under the cutiele: it is 
full of pores, nerves, fibres, lymphatic 
ducta, &c. and is called the cxfis vera, or 
true akon, in distinction from the cuticle. 

CUTLAS, a broad curving sword, used 
by seamen in boarding, &e. 

CUT’LERY, « term applied te all cutting 
instruments made of steel. Although ina 

eneri sense jt cornpriscs all those articion 

cnonnuated edge-tools, it 18 niore particn- 
larly contined to the manufacture of knives, 
scisears, razors, surgical instruments, and 
swords. Those articles which require the 
edge to possess great tenacity, at the same 
time that superior hardness in not required, 
are inade froin shecr-sive], The finer kinds 
of cutlery are made from atrol which a 
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——Cunia, in law, signifies generally a 
court, but it was taken particularly for the 
assemblies nf bishops, peers, &c. of the 
realm,called solennis curia, curia publica, &c. 

CUR’LEW, an aquatic fowl, of the genus 
Scolopax, and the gralhc order. It is of 
an ash colour diversified with black; fro- 
quents the sea-shore in winter, and in 
summer retires to the mountains. There is 
also another bird so called, which is larger 
than a partridge, and frequents the corn- 
fields in Spain. 

CUR’RANT, the fruit of a well-known 
shrub belonging to the genus Ribes. There 
are many varieties, red, white, and black. 
A small kind of dried grape, imported from 
the Levant, is aleo called by the same name. 

CURRENCY, in commerce, bank-notes 
or other paper-money issued by authority, 
and which are continually passing current 
for coin. 

CURRENTS, in navigation, certain set- 
tings of the stream, by which ships are 
compelled to alter their course, and submit 
to the motion impressed upon them by the 
current. The causes of currents are very 
numerous. The waters may be put in mo- 
tion by an internal impulse ; by a difference 
of heat and saltness; by the inequality of 
evaporation in different latitudes; and by 
the change in the pressure at different 
points of the surface of the ocean. The 
existence of cold strata, which have been 
met with at great — in low latitudes, 
prove the existence of a low current, which 
runs from the pole to the eyuator. It proves 
likewise, that saline substances are diutri- 
buted in the ocean, in a manner not to de- 
atroy the effect produced by different tem- 
peratures. ——It ia well known also that 
there are different currents of air. 

CUR RYING, the art of dressing skins 
after they are tanned, for the purposes of 
the shoemaker, coach and harness-maker, 
&c., by giving them the necessary smooth. 
ness, lustre, colour, and suppleness. ghe 

erson working at, or carrying on this 
usincsy, i8 called a currier. 

CUR’SITOR, a clerk belonging to the 
court of chancery, whose business it 1s to 
make out ongival writs, 

CURTAIN, ina general sense, a cloth 
hanging round a bed, ur at a window, which 
may be contracted, spread, or drawn aside 
at pleasure. Also, acloth-hanging used in 
theatres, to conceal the stage from the 
spectators.——In fortification, the curtan 
is that part of the rampart which is he- 
tween the flanks of two bastions, bordered 
with a parapet, behind which the soldiers 
stand to fire on the covered way and into 
the moat. 

CURTATION, in astronomy, the intcr- 
val between a planct’s distance from the 
sun and the curtate distance. The curtate 
distance is the distance of a planet from 
the sun to that point, where a perpendicu- 
lar jet fall from the planet meets with the 
ecliptic. 

CU’RULE CHAIR, in Roman antiquity, 
a chair, or stool, adorned with ivory, 
wherein the chief magistrates of Rome had 
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NNAGE AND FOUNDAGE) APPEAR TO HAVE EXISTED IN ENGLAND EVEN BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 







































THE MOST MINUTE INSTRUMENTS ARE GENERALLY MADE OF STREL ON ACCOUNT OF ITS HARDNESS AND EXTRAORDINARY DUCTILITY. 
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DIPPING A RAZOB IN HOT WATLR, THE TEMPERATURE OF IT I8 RAISED, AND THE FINENESS OF THE EDGE THEREBY INCKEASED. 
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termed cast-atecl, no other kinds being sus- 
ceptible of a fine polish. Razors are made 
of cast steel, the edge of a razor requiring 
the combined advantages of great hardness 
and tenacity. After the razor blade is 
forged, it is hardened by ually heating 
it to a bright red heat, and plunging it into 
cold water. It is tempered by heating it 
afterwards til] a brightened part appears of 
a straw colour. The manufacture of pen- 
knives is divided into three — 
the first is the forging of the blades, the 
spring, and the iron scales; the second, 
the grinding and polishing of the blades; 
and the third, the handling, which consists 
in fitting up all the parts, and finishing the 
knife. The blades are made of the best 
cast steel, and hardened and tempered to 
about the same degree with that of razors. 
But the beauty and elegance of polished 
steel is not displayed to more a —— 
than in the manufacture of the finer kinds 
of aciasars.— Damascus was anciently famed 
for its razors, sabres, and swords; the latter 
especially, which possessed all the advan- 
tages of flexibility, elasticity, and hard- 
nees; while they presented a beautiful 
wavy appearance called the water. They 
are said to have been made from the inter- 
lacing of very minute wires of stee) and 
iron welded together in alternate warm- 
ings, and the waving caused by quenching 
the blade in a solution of common alum. 
Various other cities and countries have 
aluo been famous at different periods for 
the manufacture of good cutlery; as Lon- 
don, Salisbury, and Sheffield, at the pre- 
sent time are, for admirable penknives and 
surgical instruments. 

CUTTER, a boat attached to a vessel of 
war, which 1s rowed with six oars, and 18 
employed in carrying light stores, passen- 
gers, &c.——Aleo, a veascl with one mast 
and a straight sae bowspnit, which 
may be run in upon deck. 

CUT’TLE-FISH, in ichthyology, the 
Sepia, a genus of Molusca. They have 
small arms, with serrated cups, by which 
they lay fast hold of anything: they have 
also two tentacula longer than the arins. 
When pursued they emit a black fluid that 
darkens the water, by which means they 
escape. This fluid is said to form an in- 
gredient in India ink, and from that cir- 
cumstance it is sometimes called the ink- 
fish. The back bone is converted mto 
pounce. 

CUT’-WATER, the fore part of a ship’s 
prow, which cuts the water.—Also, a 
name for the Rixgcops, or razor-bill, a spe- 
cies of water fowl. 

CY’ANITE, in mineralogy, an argilla- 
ceous stone, of a blue or grecnish gray 

| colour. 

| CYAN'OGEN, carburetted azote, or the 

| blue compound of carbon and azotic gas. 

| CYATH’IFORM, in the form of a cup 
or — a little widened at the top. 

CY’ATHUS, in Roman antiquity, a liquid 
measure, containing four ligulas, or half a 
pint.——Also, a cup, which the Romans 
used to fill and drink from as many tines 
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BY CXYCLOPAZAN WORKS 18 MEANT THOSE WHICH Anu HUGE AND GIGANTIC, 


CUTTERS AXE USED BY SMUGGLEKS, AND ALSO BY THE BEVENUB OFFICERS. 
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as there were letters in the name of their 
patron or mistress. 

CYC’LAMEN, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class b Pentandria, order 1 Mono- 
gynia, The species are tuberous; as, the 
Cyclamen corum, or sow-bread, &c. 

CY’CLAS, in botany, a genus of plantas, 
class 10 Decandria, order 1 Monogynia. 
The species are trees, natives of the Ca- 
ribbee islands. 

CYC’LE, in chronology, a certain period 
or eeriesof numbers, which agp ro- 
ceed from the firat to the last, and then 
return a to the first, and so circulate 
perpetually.——‘yele of the Sun, or solar 
cycle, a period of 28 years, in which the 
Sunday or Dominical letter recurs in the 
same order.———Cycle of the Moon, or lunar 
cycle, a period of 19 years, when the new 
and full moon recur on the same days of 
the month.——Cyele of indiction, a period 
of fifteen years, in use among the Romans, 
commencing from the third year before 
Christ. This cycle has no connection with 
the celestial motions; but was instituted, 
according to Baronius, by Constantine. 

CYC’LOGRAPH, an instrument used 
for describing the arcs of circles. 

CYC’LOID, a geometrical curve gene- 
rated by the rotation of a circle — a 
line.——-Cyeloidal, the space contained be- 
tween the curve, or crooked line, and the 
subtense of the figure. 

CYCLOM’ETRY, a term sometimes uscd 
fur the mensuration of circles. 

CYCLOP DIA, the circle or compass 
of the arts and aciences; a common title 
for a book of this kind. 

CYCLOP’IC, savage and gigantic; per- 
taining to those monsters in fabulous his- 
tory, who are represented as having assisted 
Vulcan in forging the thunderbolts of Jove. 

CYG/‘NET, in ornithology, a young swan. 
——In heraldry, a term when swans are col- 
lared about the neck with an open crown, to 
which a chain is affixed. 

CYG’NUS, the Swan, in ornithology, a 
well known water fowl, ranked among the 
anas kind.—— Cygnus, in astronomy, a con- 
stellation of the northern hemisphere. 

CYL‘INDER, in geometry, a solid body, 
supposed to be generated by the rotation of 
a parallelogram round one of its sides ; or 
a long circular body of uniform diameter. 
If the generating parallelogram be rectan- 
guler, the cylinder it produces will be a 
right cylinder, that is, 1t will have its axis 

erpendicular to its base. If the paralel- 
ogram be a rhombus, or rhomboides, the 
cylinder will be oblique or scalenous.—— 
Cylinder, in gunnery, the whole hollow 
length of a great gun; the bore. 

YL’INDROID, a sulid body, approach. 
ing tothe figure of a iB eral ut — 
in some respects, as having the bases el- 
liptical, but ee and equal. 

CYLIN’DRUS, in natural history, a 
genus of shell-fish, the shell of which is 
simple, without a hinge, formed of one con- 
tinued piece, and of a figure approaching 
to that of a cylinder. Its animal inhabitant 
is called limaz. 
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ACCORDING TO THE FABLES OF MYTHOLOGY, THE CYCLOPS’ FORGES WERE VOLCANOES, AND THE ROARING WITHIN THEM THE SOUND OF THEIR HAMMERS. 
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THE CYNIC SECT WAS FOUNDED BY ANTISTHENES, AN ATHENIAN, 380 fC. 
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CYMATIUM C\ MA, or 81 MA, in ar 
chitecture a member or moulding of the 
cornice, the profile of which 18 waving, 
that 18 concave at the top and convex at 
the bottom When the concave part of the 
moulding projects beyond the convex part, 
the cymateum 18 denominated a stma recta 
but when the convex part forms the 
greatest projection it 18 & erma reversa 

CXYM BAL a musical instrument uscd by 
the ancients, hollow and made of brass, 
supposed to be somewhat hke a kcttle 
drum The modern cy nbals used in mi 
tary hands consist of two concave metal 
plates which arc occasionally struck toge 
ther and flourished above the head of the 


plaver 

CYMBARI\A im botany, a genus of 
plants class 14 Didynamia order 2 An 
rospermia, Bo called from its boat shaped 
rut The whole plant is hoary and 13 
distinguished from all otheis by its tcn 
toothed calyx 

CYME hterally a sprout or shoot also 
a sort of flowernng where the florets do 
not all nse from the same point 

CINMOPHANE a muneral called also 
Chrysobe yl Ita colour 1s green of different 
shades and in hardness it ranks ncat to 
the sapphire 

CYMO 8 the 6ird of the natural 
orders of lynneus comprehending such 
plants as are disposed in the torm of à ey iie 

CYNANCHI among phyeirian« an 
inflammation of the larvnx = It 1s of seve 
ral kinds and comprehcnds the quinacy 
croup and mahgnant sore throat 

CYNAN CHUM in botany a genus of 
plants which are all shrubs or undcr 
shrubs The principal species are (Cynae 
chum ciminale Fuphorbia Apocyrim &e 

CYNANTHRO PIA inmedicine the dis 
ease occasioned hy the bite of a mad dog 
wherein the patient avoids the light and 
dreads the water 

CINIC a manof a surly or snarling 
temper a muisanthrope — The (ynics 
were a sect of aucicnt philosophers who 
valued themaelves upon thar contempt of 
nches and state arts scitnves, and amuse 
ments 

CYNIPS the Gall fly a genus of in 
sects of which there are $> species chit fly 
found inthe oak =Phe most beautiful gall 
1s the production of the cy71pa quercus 
gemme who piercing the ternunal bud of 
the tree deposits itu ¢gg¢ in the interior and 
thereby, with the hatching and progressive 

owth of the larva converts it trom a 
iealthy bud mto a fine dark green gall 
leafed hike a rose bud bcgmniny to blow, 
about an inch in diameter, and held to the 
branch by a pedicle 

CYNOCEPH ALIS in zoology, a sort of 
ape with a head like a dog 

CYNODON FES, in anatomy dog teeth 
of which there are two in each jaw one on 
each side betwixt the fore tteth and the 


grinders 

CYNOGLOS SUM, m botany Hound’s 
tongue, a us of plants, class 5 Pen- 
taadria, o 1 Monogynia 


— 


The Scientific and Literary Treasury ; 
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CYNORRHO DEN, »m botany, the dog 
rose also the flower of the red lily 

CYNOREX IA, mm medicine, a canme 
appetite 

YN OSURE, m astronomy, a constel 

lation near the north pole, consisting of 
seven stars, four of which art disposed 
hke the four wheels of a chariot and three 
lengthwise, ike the beam hence called 
the chariot or Gharles's wain 

CYNOSU RUS, m botany a genus of 
plants class 3 T)tandria, order 2 Digynia, 
natural order Gramina or Grasece Lhe 
apecics are mostly perenmals 

CYPARISSE im antiquity fiery me 
teors, or atmospherical phenomena appear 
ing in the night 

1 PHONISM, m Grecian antiquity a 

punishment imfiictcd upon cmmuinals by 
fastening a collar of wood round ther 
nechs by which their heads were kept 
bowed down 

CYPRESS TREE [sce Currrésus) 
the most remarkable are the Sempertirens 
or common Cypress toe evergreen Amcri- 
can cypress or wlute cedar and the Diaticha 
or deciduous American cypress 

CYP RINUS inaichthyology a genus of 
fishes including the carp barbcl gudgeon 
tench gold f»h chub and scveral other 
fresh warcr fish 

CYRLNAICS ascet of ancient philo 
sophers so called from thar founder Aris 
Lips of Cyrene alt cyte of Socrates 
The great prmuple ot thar dcctrine was 
that the supreme gocd cf n an im this life 1s 
pleasure 

CXST a bag which contains morbid 
matter in anuual bo lies —yatie oryde a 
pec diar substance sup; oscd to be generated 
wu the hidnevs 

CYS FICIS in medsemc mflammation in 
the bladder Accor ling, to Cullen a genus 
of discasca mm the class Tyrecte order 
Phlegmasia 

C8 IIDFS m medicine, encysted 
tumours or such as have ther substance 
included in a membrane 

Ci\8 TOC LLE 1n surgery a hernia or 
rupture formed by the protrusion of the 
urmary bladder 

CY8STOTOMY, the practice of openmg 
encystcd tumours for the discharge of mon 
bid matter 

CYTHA RUS 1n ichthyology, a sea fish 
of the turhot kind 

CYTISUS im botany the Iaburnum or 
Bean Tretoil tree —Also a genus of plants 
clans 17 Diadelphia,order 4 Decandria the 
species of which are shrubs 

CY7ICK¥ NA w antiquity a magmifi 
cent sort of bang tcting house among tle 
Greeks so called from Cyricus a city ta 
mous for its sumptuous buildings 

CZAR the title assumed by the empe- 
rors of Russia The first that bore thus 
title was Basil the son of Bamlides under 
whom the Russian power began to apptar 
about 1470 The word 18 of old Sclavonie 
origin and is nearly equivalent to king 


C/ARI NA, the tatle of the empress of | 


Russia. 


TRE MOST REMARKABLE AMONG THE CYNICH WAS DIOGENES OF NINOPE 


THE CYFRFSS LOVES THE MOST GLOOMY SWAMPS AND ITS BRANCHES ARE GENERALLY *FEN COVERED WITH SABLE FESTOONS OF LONG MOSS 
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D, THRICE REPBATED, AS D D D., SIGNIVIBS “DAT, DICAT, DEDICAT.” 
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D, the fourth letter in the alphabet, 18a | DAC TYLOS, the shortest measure 
dental articulation, having a kind of middle ; among the Greeks, being the fourth part 
sound between the ¢ and fA, its sound | ofa palm 
being formed by a stronger impulse of the DA D0, the die, or that part in the mid- 
tongue to the upper part of the mouth, | dlc of the pedestal of a column between its 
than 18 necessary in the pronunciation of | base and cornige. It 18 also the name of 
the? D, as « numeral, denotes 500, asan | the lower part of a wall 
abbreviation it stands for Doctor, Domim, DADDOCK, in botany, the heart of a 
&e , a8 MD, Doctor of Medicme, DD, | tree thoroughly decayed 
Doetor of Divimty, AD, Anno Domim DADU'CHL, priests of Ceres, who at the 
As a sign, it 1s one of the Dominical or | feasts and sacrifices of that goddess, ran 
Sunday letters, and in Musie, it is the no | about the temple with hghted torches, de- 
unnal of the second note in the natural | hvermg them from hand to hand, till they 
diatonic scale of C. had passed through the whole company. 

DA ALDER, a Dutch silver con, of the DAD ALA, two festivals im Bœotia One 
value of a guilder and a half, or about 28 7d | was held by the Platwans in a large grove, 

DAB, a amall flat fish of the genus Pleu | where they cxposed to the air pieces of 
ronectes, 1t 18 thinner and Icss than the | boiled flesh, and observing on what trees 
flounder, and of a dark brown colour the crows alighted, that came to feed upon 

DA CAPO, in music, an Itahan phrase | them, they cut them down and formed them 
signitying that the firat part of the tune 1s | into statues called Dedala The other 
to be repeated from the beginning = It 1s | festival, which was much more solemn, was 
also used as a call or acclamation to the | observed in different parts of Boeotia once 
musical performer at concerts, &c, to re | mm sixty years, when they carmed about the 
peat the air or piece which has just been | statue of a female, called Dedala, and 
finished every city and every man of fortune offered 

DACE, a river fish of the carp kind, it | a bull to Jupiter, and an ox or heiter to 
18 longer and more sleuder than the roach | Juno, the poorer people providing sheep. 

DACRYGELO SIS, m medicinc, a specics | These, with wine a incense, were laid 
of msanity, m which the mamac laughs | upon the altar, and, together with twelve 
and wecps at the same time statucs which were piled thereon, were set 

DAC TYLIC, an epithet tor verses which | on tire and wholly consumed. 

end with a dacty! instead of a spondee D LMONOMA’NIA, in the medical 
DAC’TYL, a foot in Latm and Greek | writings of the ancicnts, denoted a madness 
oetry, consisting of a long svilable fol | which was supposed to arse from demo- 
owed by two «hort ones, as dominus, car | niacal influence 
mine When combined with the foot called DAF LODIL, m botany, a species of the 
a spon consisting of two long syllables, | Narcissus 
1t forms a line of hevameter, or six fcet DAGUELRREOTIPE Under the head 
poetry, m which the dactvls and spondecs | “ Puvrocrvic Daawine,” will be found 
arc tastefully intermingled some account of that singular imvention, 

DAC TYLI, m antiquity, a name atts | and as the art, now in 1t8 infancy, 1s at- | 
buted to the first priests of the goddess | tiacting great attention, and much rivalry 
Cybele, who were particularly called Due | appears to exist between the mventors, we | 
tyle Ides, because she was principally ho- | think it not anuss to insert the following 
noured On mount Ida im Phrygia. account of M Daguerre’s process, a8 WC | 

DACTYLIOM ANCY, 8 a kind of div. | hnd it — Mr St Crom, who has but re | 

nation among the Greeks and Romans, | cently arrived trom Paris, has taken up his 
which was performed by suspending a ring | readence at No 7, Piccadilly, where, on 
by a thread over a table, the edge of which | Friday last, he made some very interesting 
was marked with the letters of the alpha- | cxpenments with his new apparatus for 
bet As the ring, after its vibration ceased, | transteirmg and sccuring the shadows of 
happened to hang over certain Ictters, these | real object» on plates of silvered copper 
joined together gave the answer. This mvention has made a good deal of 

DAOTY LIOTHE CA, a collection of en- | noise at Pans, and the exhibition of the 

aved gems process by which the results are obtamed 

DAC TYLIS, a genus of plants in the | was hailed by the secientitic men of this 
Linnwan system, class 3 Triandria, order | country with great delight We can say 
2 Digynta Natural order of Grasses that the experiments were completely suc 
Dactyhs 19 also the botanic name for the | cessful, and surpassed the expectations of 

date raisin those who witnessed them. Most persons 
DACTYLOL/0GY, or DACTYLON OMY, | are acquamted with the manner in which 
the art of communicating ideas or thoughts | photogeme 1npressions are taken , we shall 
by the fingers, or the art of numbering on 
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THE NAME OF “ DEDALI” IS GIVE TO FULL-LENGTH FIGURES, OR IMAGES, WITH THE FEET PLACED IN AN ADVANCING POSTURE. 
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THE ART OF DACTILOLOGY 18 USUALLY TAUGHT, AND WITH GREAT SLCCESS, IN INSTITLTIOVS FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


not, therciore, again deseribe it, but shall 
the hngere. say that the Dagucrroty pic unpressions are 
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NB CORNE,” WHICH BECAME BLACK ON EXPOSURE TO TLE LIGH?. 


A PECULIAR ORE OF SILVER W48 DISCOVERED IN 1566, CALLED “ ancE 
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infinitely beyond them. The Daguerro- 
typic drawings, or — or impressions, 
' for we hardly know by which term tu call 
them, are produeeé by the box or machine 
used in the exhibition of the camera ob- 
ura. The rays of light are collected into 

a focus, and bene to bear upon the sub- 
stance upon which the desired represen- 
tation is to be secured. In photogenic 
impressions this subject is prepared paper. 
In Daguerreotypic impressions it is a thin 
late of copper, covered with a very thin 
mina of steel, made to adhere to it by 
what is called technically ‘dry rolling,’ or 
compression. The surface of the silver 1s 
 etonapae as bright as a mirror, and before 
eing used the plate is heated to a slight 
degree, by a lamp, containing spirits of 
wine, being placed beneath it. This heat- 
ing causes a voltaic action on the metals. 
The plate after cooling is rubbed with a 
reparation of sulphur, and polished very 
wey by pounce, triturated to an ——— 
ble powder. The plate is then placed ina 
sort of box closely shut up, in which it 
undergoes a sort of furmgation from the 
vapour of iodine, during which operation, 
in length about twenty minutes, the room 
is darkened, and all rays of hght carefully 
excluded. The plate being judged suftici- 
ently prepared, is placed in the machine of 
the camera obscura, and retained there 
about the space of twenty minutes, at the 
expiration of which time on being removed, 
it presents no vestige of a picture, but ap- 
pears bnght, clear, and colourless. In this 
state it ig placed im a box, having on one 
side a glass through which it may be seen. 
The box is fumigated with the vapour of 
mercury, to a heat of eighty-five degrecs of 
the centiyrade thermometer, commeucing 
at forty-five degrees. After remaining in 
this box about ten or twelve minutes, the 
outline of a picture is perccivable through 
the glass; the details gradually develope 
themselves, and by twenty minutes a very 
beautiful representation is produced, in 
which there 18 a slight, ccrtamly a sight, 
but yet obvious tint of colour. This repre- 
sentation is most accurat:, and minute in 
every respect, and is an extraordinary m)- 
niature view of the large objects in actual 
existence. The plate 1s then washed with 
a slight chemical acid, aud the process 1s 
erfected. The new taken on Friday was 
rom the window of the residence of M. St. 
Croix; it was the south-western crescent 
of Regent-strect ; nothing could he more 
accurate. This invention has no quackery 
or secret whatever about it; we have de- 
acribed it as it appeared to us, but we have 
unavoidably omitted some of the details of 
the solutions applicd to the plate; the 
whole operation requires little more than 
an hour. The plates employed were of 
French manufacture, and vastly inferior to 
what are made in England—they were 
what are called by the manufacturers 
‘puckered’ The invention will be of great 
use to engravers, a8 ap engraving can at 
ouce be made on the plate, by passing the 


graver over the lines of the impression. It 
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will be of great use to tourists and travel- 


lers in taking views of ancient buildings, 
ruins, &c., as the whole process is merely 
mechanical, and can be gone through with- 
out any chance of failure, by a person 
wholly ignorant of drawing, or the art of 
design.” 

DAINLIA, the name of a genus of plants | 
belonging to the natural order Composite, , 
or compound flowers. Itis a native of South | 
America, but has of late years become com- 
mon in our gardens; and is highly orna- 
mental in the autumnal season, when other 
flowers are scarce. The roct is perennial, 
composed of fascicles of tubes; the stem 
is straight, branching, and often upwards 
of six feet in height; the flowers are soli- 
tary, at the extremity of long branches, 
and by cultivation have been doubled, and 
made to assume a variety of colours. It is | 
reproduced from the seed, or by the divi- 
mon of the roots, which 1s the most ap- 
proved mode; and it requires frequent 
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watering. In autumn the roots should be 
taken up, covered with dry sand, aud kept 
out of the reach of the frost during the 
winter. The roots furnish the Mexicans 
with a wholesome article of food, though 
the taste is by no means pleasant. 

DN IRY, a building appropnated to the 
purpose of preserving aud managing milk, 
making butter, cheese, &c. Temperature 
in a dairy 15 of the first importance ; for if 
too much heat be admitted, the milk will 
quickly become sour; and if too cold an 
atmosphere prevails, neither butter nor 
cheese making can be carmed on with any 
success. Dairy farms, in general, consist 
chietly of meadow and pasture, with only 
asmell portion of the land under tillage; 
but it has of late years been proved that 
stall-feeding, with green crops, is most im- 
portant in the management of cows; for m 
this way they can be kept m milk through 
the whole winter scason. 

DAI 
Decandria, order 1 Monogynta. 
cies are all deciduous shrubs. 

DA‘ISY, in botany, a plant of the genus 
Bellis, of several varieties. 

DA‘GON, an idol of the Philistines, of 
the human shape upwards, and resembing 
a fish downwards, with a finny tail. 

DA‘KER-IIEN, a fowl] of the gallinace- 
cus kind, somewhat resembling a partridge 
or quail. Some say it 1s the sume os the 
land raul. 

DAM'AGE-FEASANT, in Jaw, is when 
one person’s beasts gets into another's 
ground, without lheence of the owner or oc- 
cupier of the ground, and do damage hy 
feeding, or otherwise, to the grass, corn, 
wood, &c. in which care the party injured 
may distrain or impound them. 

AM’AGES, m law, the estimated equi- 
valent for an injury sustained; or that 
which is given or adjudged by a jury to the 
plaintiff in an action, to repair his loss. 

DAM’‘ASCENE (pronounced dam‘son), 
a fruit tree, bearmg a small plum, of an 
ova) shape; the Prunue Damascena. 

DAMASK, a silk stuff with a raised pat- 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, ESSEX, CAMERIDGE, SUPFCLE, DORSKT, AND SOMERSET. 


8, a genus of plants, class 10 
The spe. 
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PHS ORR CALLED “ ARGENT CORNE” 18 NOW TERMED CHLORURET OF SILVER, 
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THE EFFBCT OF THE SAPETY-LAMP IN HIAMABS I8 SUPPOSED TU DEPEND ON THE COOLING AGENCY OF THE WIRE GAIZE. 
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WHEN DANCING BECAME AN ART, GRACE BECAME ONE OF ITB CHIEF OBJECTS, 








T 
tern, conssting of figures and flowers, 


orginally from Damascus. Though at first 
it was made only of silk, other materials are 
now used, as, fur example, damask table- 
cloth. Damusk-steel, 18 a fine kind of 
steel trom the Levant, used for sword and 
cutins blades 

DAMASKEEN’ING, the art of engra- 
ving on and mlaying iron or stecl with gold 
or silver wire. 

DAME, tormerly a title of honour toa 
woman. It 1s now stidom otherwise ap- 
ilied than to a mistress of a family in the 
— walks ot lite 

DAME-WORT, or DAME’S VIOLET, 
in botany, a plant of the genus Heapents , 
called also queen’s gilly flower, or rocket 

DAM NIFY, 1 law, to cause hut or da- 
mage to, as, tedamnyy @ man m his goods 
or estate. 
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agreeable motion of the body, adjusted by 
art to the measures or tune of instruments. 
Davteius has been practised by all nations 
civilized and barbarous, by some held m 
esteem, by others in contempt. It has also 
often been made an act of religion. thus 
David danced before the ark, to honour 
, God, and eapress his excess of joy for its 
return into Sion, and among the pagans 
it made a part of the worship paid to the 
gods, 1t being usual to dance round the 
altars and statues. An an exercise, oF 
amusement, dancing 1s uot huug more than 
| &methadized act mstinetive in the human 
franc. To teach dancing, 1s to teach the 
actiity of the body to display itself in 
la manuer regulated by the principles of 
grace, or in mutation of steps and gestures 
which others have used with approbation. 
By its mechanical effects on the body, it 


DAMPS, noxious steams and cxhala- | mayires the mind with cheerfulness, while 


tions, frequently found in imines, coal pits, 
wells, and other subterraneous places, and 
which are deleterious or fatal to annnal 
life These dainps arc usually the carbone 
acid gas, vulgarly called choke-damp, which 
instantly suffocates,, or some intiammable 
as, called foe-damp The tre dainp, which 
prevails almost eaclusively in coal-mincs, 14 
a mixture of hght carburetted hydrogen 
and atmospheric wr, Which explodes with 
tremendous violence whenever it Comes im 
contact with flame, The mjuries which 
formerly occurred so frequently, both tothe 
machinery and to the lives of the miuers, 


the music which accompanics it has effects 
upon the body as well as upon the mind, 

DANCETTE, on heraldry, 1s when the 
outhne of any bordure or ordinary 18 very 
largely indented 

DAN’DY, (trom dandiprat, alittle urchin, 
or probably from the Freneh dandm, a 
minny ,) a mate of the human species, whose 
— m dress and manners renders him 
a bitter satire on “the human form divine.” 

DA NECELT, an annual tax formerly 
Jad on the English nation, for mamtamn 
forces to oppose the Danes, or to furnis 
tribute to procure peace with them. It was 


anising from the fire-damp, are now almost | frat imposed asa continual yearly tax upon 


completely obviated by the mvention of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s safety-lamp, which con- 
sists of a cylinder of wire gauze, about four 
wiches in diametcr and one foot m length, 
having a double top, securely tastencd by 
doubling over to a brass rm, which screws 
on to the lamp atself below. When the 
lamp as hghted, n affords the mmer all the 
light he requires, and renders lim pertectly 
secure, evcn though entirely cuveloped with 
the explosive nuxture, which, with an ordi- 
narv light would ummedintely prove tatal 

DAMPERS, m music, certain parts in 
the internal construction of the pravoetorte, 
which are covered with soft leather 1n order 
to deaden the vibration, and are acted on 
by a pedal 

DAM SEL (from the French damaiselle), 
ananw ancently given to young ladics of 
noble or geutecl extraction, The word 1, 
however, now seldum used, except Jocul irly 
or in poetry — Damorsel, or damorseau, the 
masculine of the same word, appears to 
have been apphed to young men of rank, 
thus we read of damsel Pepin, damsel Lows 
le gros, dumael Richard, pnnce ot Wales. 
From the sons of kings this appellation 
first passed to thase of great lords or barons, 
and atterwards to those of gentlemen, who 
were not yet hmghts, but such i the 
change which language undergoes, that at 
the present day it is only used (and then 
rarely) when speaking of young unmarnicd 
women. It occurs trequently in the Serip- 
tures, and 1 poctry. 

DANCING, a ively husk exercise, or 





PANCING SHOUTD NOT MFREITY SHEN 





the whole nation, under hing Ethelred. 
It was levied by Wilham I. and 11. but was 
released by Henry the First, and finally 
abolished hy Stephen. 

DANGE RIA, in our old law, a payment 
of moncy anciently made by the forest te- 
nants to thar lords, that they nught have 
leave to plough and sow im the time of 
pannage or mast feeding 

DA OURITE, a wineral called also ru- 
5 restmbling shoal, and of a reddish 

ue 

DAPI NE, m botany, a genus of plants, 
Class 8 Octandria, order 1 Monogyaia The 
specics are all shrubs, as Daphne mezereun, 
Daphae lamcola, Xo 

DAPHNEPHO RIA, im antiquity, a no- 
vennial festival cclebrated by the Borotians 
mm honour of Apollo, to whom boughs of 
laurel were offered 

DAPH NIN, in chenustry, the bitter 

nneiple of the Daphne Alpina, discovered 
is Vauguehn = It consirts of hard crystals, 
which are of a grayish colour and transpa- 


rent 

DAP‘PLED, vanegated with spots of dit 
firent colours, as, a dapple buy or dapple- 
giay horse 

DARAP TI, m logic, an arbitrary term 
exprcasing the first mood ot the third figure 
of astlogisins, where the first two propo- 
sitions are wiiversal aflimuatives, and the 
last a particular afhrmative. 

DA‘RIC, in antiquity, a Persian gold coin, 
sai? to have been stiuck by Darius, and 
supposed to have been equal to 25s. sterling. 
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THE WATIONAL DANCES OF THE PEASANTRY IN MAYVY COUNTRIES, ARE EXPRESSIVE OF JOYOUS FEELING, AND ARE OFTEN STRIKINGLY CHARACTERISTIC. 
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STONES OF DATES ARE GROUND TO MAKE OIL, AND THE PASTE OR CAKE 18 GIVEN As FOOD TO CATTLE. 


IN SOME COUNTRIES, TRE 


THA LEAVES OF TUR DATE-TREE ARR TEN OR TWELVE FEET LONG, 











DATA, among mathematicians, a term 
used for such things and quantities as are 
riven or known, in order to find other things 
— that are unknown. Euclid uses 

he word for such spaces, lines, and angles, 
asare of a given magnitude, or to which we 
can assign others equal. 

DATE, that part of a writing or letter 
which expresses the day of the month and 
year ——Date, in law, is the description of 
the day, month, or year of our Lord; with 
the year of the reign of the king, in which 
a deed or other writing was executed.—— 
An ante-date is a date prior to the real time 
when the instrument was signed. A post- 
date is that posterior to the real time. 

DATE-TREE, in botany, the Phaniz 
dactytifera, a species of pulm which flou- 
nehes in North Africa and Western Asia, 

wing fifty, siaty, and sometimes one 

undred feet high ; distimguishing the land- 
scape of those countries, and affording 
the inhabitants food, clothing, &c. The 
fruit 1s pulpy, firm, sweet, and esculent; and 
in it is enclosed a hard kernel. 

DATH‘OLITE, iu miheralogy, the borate 
of lime, of which there are two sub-species, 
the common and the botryoidal. 

DA'TISI, m logic, an arbitrary term for 
a mode of syllogisms in the third figure, 
wherein the major proposition is a universal 
affirmative, and the minor and conclusion 
are particuler affirmatives. 

DATIVE, in grammar, the third of the 
Greek and Latin nouns. 

DATU'RA, in chemistry, a vegetable 
alkah obtained from Datura stramontum. 
—— Also, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 6 Pentandria, order 1 Monogynia. 

DAU‘CUS, the Carrot, a well-known 
vegetable. Also, a genus of plants, class 6 
Pentandria, order 2 Digynia: the species 
are bienmals or annuals. 

DAU’PHIN, the title of the eldest son of 
the king of France. It is said that, in 1349, 
Humbert II., the last of the princes oi 
Daupluny, baving no issue, gave his do- 
minions to the crown of France, upon con- 
dition that the king’s eldest sun should be 
atyled the DaupAin. 

AVID’S DAY, (St.) the lst of March, 
kept by the Welsh in honour of St. David, 
bishop of Maney, in Wales; who at the head 
of their forces obtained a signal victory 
over the Saxons. It 1s the invariable cus- 
tom of the Welsh to wear leeks in their 
hats on this day. 

DAWN, the commencement of the day, 
when the twilight appears. 

DAY, according to the most natural and 
obvious sense of the word, signifies that part 
of the twenty-four hours eben it 18 light; 
or the space of time between the rising and 
the setting of the sun; the time which 
elapses from its setting to its msing again 
being considered the night. The word day 
in often taken in a larger sense, 80 as to in- 
clude the night also; or to denote the time 
of a whole apparent revolution of the sun 
round the earth. The day is also distin- 
guished into civil and astronomical. The 
civil day is a space of twenty-four hours, 
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A DATR-TRIY WILL YIELD room 250 To 400lbs, oy DATYS FOR 70 YRARS. 
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reckoned from sunset to sunset, or from 
sunrise to sunrise, which is different in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. The astronomical 
day is the space of twenty-four hours, 
reckoned from twelve o’clock at noon to the 
noon of the next day.——-The nautical day 
ends at the instant the astronomical day 
begins ; so that nautical time in days of the 
month, is always twenty-four hours in ad- 
vance of astronomical time, and the civil 
day is midway between both.——-The Baby- 
lonians began the day at sun-rising; the 
Jews at sun-sctting; the Egyptians at mid- 
night, as do several nations in modern 
times, the British, French, Spanish, Ame- 
rican, &c.—— Days of grace, in commerce, 
a customary number of days allowed for the 
payment of a bill after it becomes due. 
Three days of grace are allowed in Great 
Britain and America. In other countries 
the time allowed is much longer, but the 
merchants there very rarely avail them- 
selves of the time. 

DAY’-FLY, in entomology, the Ephemera 
of Linnwus; an msect, so called from the 
shortness of its existence, which rarely cx- 
ceeds a re 6 

DAY’-LILY, in botany, the Hemerocallis 
of Linnerus; a plant so called because the 
beauty of ita flower seldom lasts longer than 


one mee 

DAY‘COAL, a name given by miners to 

the upper stratum of coal. 
DAY’-WRIT, or DAY’-RULE, in law, a 
rule or order in court permitting a prisoner 
in the Queen’s Bench to go beyond the 
bounds of the prison for one day. 

DAZE, in mineralogy, a kind of glittering 
stones, found in tin and lead mines. 

DE’ACON, the lowest of the three orders 
of clergy (deacons, priests, and bishopa) in 
the English church. The word is some- 
times used in the New Testament for any 
one that ministers in the service of God; | 
in which sense, bishops and preabyters are 
styled deacons. but, in its restrained sense, 
it is taken for the third order of the clergy. | 
In the church of England, the form of or- | 
damming a deacon declares that it 18 his office | 
to assist in the distnbution of the holy 
communion ; in which, agreeably to the 
practice of the ancient church, he is con. ; 
fined to the administration of the wine tothe 
commumeants. A deacon 1s not capable of | 
any ecclessastical promotion; yet he may be | 
chaplain to a family, curate to a heneficed 
clergyman, or lecturer to a parish church. | 
~—In the Romish church, the deacon's ; 
office is to incense the officiating priest, , 
to incense the choir, to put the imtre on | 
the bishop’s head at the pontitical mass, 
and to assist at the commumon.——In 
Presbyterian and Independent places of 
worship, the deacons distribute the bread 
and wine to the communicants.——In Scot- 
land, an overseer of the poor, or the mas 
ter of an incorporated company, 1s styled a 
deacon. 

DF’ACONESS, a female deacon in the 
primitive church. Thin office appears as 
ancient aa the apoatohal age; for St. Paul 
calls Phocbe a servant of the church of 
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THE BENEVOLENT DE L'EPLE DEVOTED HIS FORILNE AND EIS LIYE TO THE GRATLITCLS INSTRLCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 









| Yortugal one, Italy ax, Switzerland four, 
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Cenchrea. One part of their office was to | DEATH, a total and permanent cessation 





TOTAL DEAFNESS CONSISTS IN A PARALYSIS OF THB AUDITORY NERVE. 
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asmst the minister at the baptizng of 
women, to undress them for nnmermon, and 
to dress them again, that the whole cere- | 
mony might be performed with all the 
decency becoming so sacred an action. 

DEAD LANGUAGE, a language which 
1s no longer spoken or in common use by a 

cople, and known only im writings, as the 
spray Greek, and Latin, 

DEAD’-LIGJITS, strong wooden ports, 
made to suit the cabin windows, 1n which | 
they are fixed, to prevent the water from | 
entering the ship in storm. 

DEAD-EY ES, in sea-language, a kind of 
hiocks with many holes im them, whereby 
the shrouds arc fastened to the chains. 

DEAD-RECKONING, in navigation, the 
difference between the place of a ship by 
the log and astronomical observation, owing 
to currents &c. 

DEAL’ WATER, the eddy water closing 
in with a ship’s stern as she passes through 
the water. 

DEAD’-WORKS, the parts of a slup 
which are above the surface of the water, 
when she 1s balanced for a voyage. 

DEAF’NESS, or the want of the sense of 
hearing, generally arises either from an ob- 
struction or depression of the auditory nerve; 
or trom some collection of matter in the ca- 
vities of the inner ear, or {rom the auditory 
passage being atopped up by hardened excre- 
tions, or lastly, from some excrescence, or | 





swelling of the glands, or some foreign hody 
introduced. It occurs im every degree, from 
that which merely impairs the accuracy of | 
the ear in distingwshing taimt sounds, tothat | 
state in which there 1s no more sensation 
in this organ than in any other, and sound 
16 felt im almost every other part of the 
body, es a mere whration. Deafness, in 
every degree, affects the distinctness of ar- 
ticulation, and if at 18 so great that the 
person can no longer distinguish between 
articulate sounds, he 1s incapable of ac- 
quiring speech in the ordiuary mauner, and 
becomes dumb in consequence of his deat- 
ness) Much has been done since the be- 
sauuing of the present century to alleviate 
this dire musfortune by the cstablishment 
of institutions for the mstruction of the | 
deat and dumb “It appears,” says a writer 
in the Conversations Levicon, “that there 
are now eighty one establishments for deaf 
mutes im Europe, of which Spain has one, 
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Baden tour, Wurtemburg three, Bavaria one, 
Prussia eight, the rest ot Germany ten, ben- 
mark two, Sweden one, Russia one, Holland 
four, Great Britain ten, and Lrance twenty- 

DEAL, fir-planks of different thicknesses, 
brought from the Baltic, and much uscd in 
carpentry. 

DEAN, a digmtary of the church of 
Ku gland, next to a bishop, and head of the , 
chapter, m a enthedral or council.——Deun 
and Chapter, me the bishop’s couneil to 
aasist him with their advice in the atairs of | 
region, and in the temporal concerns ot 
his see. 
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THE GREFKA REPHERENATFD DFATH AS A PIEASING AND BRAUTIFUT YOUTH. 
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| a bounty, or a drawback of duties.——It 
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of ali the vital functions, when the organs 
have not only ceased to act, but have lost the 
susceptibility of renewed action. ‘ Men,” 
says Lord Bacon, “fear death, as children 
fear the dark, and as that natural fear in , 
children 1s increased by frizhttul tales, so 18 
the other. Groans, convulsions, weeping 
friends, and the hke, show death teriuble; | 
yet there 15 no passion so weak but conquers 
the fear of it, and therefore death 1s not | 
such a terrible enemy, revenge tnumphe | 
over death , lave slighta it , dread of shame | 


| prefersit, gricf flies to it, and tear anti- 


cipates it.” A happy hfe 18, deed, de- 
sirable; for life te, but death 23 not. To 

talk of death, 38 to give a c peg to nothmg. 
To part with hfe, is to part with that of 
which we can never regret the loss. The 
alarms most prevalent among inankind seem 
to anse from two consderations, viz. the 
supposed corporeal suffering attending it, 
and the state that is to succeed it. With 
respect to the supposed corporeul suffering, 
it may be observed, that death 1s a mere 
passive extinction of the vital fire, unat- 
tended with any exertion of the animal 
functions, and theretore wholly free from 
pain. The agomes and sufſormgs incident 
to uekness or wounds, are the agonics and 
sufiermys of life, not of death, they are the 
struggics of the body to live, not to dic; 
forts of the machine to overcome the ob- 
stacles by which its tunctions are impeded. 
But when the moment of dissolution arrive: , 
all sense of suftermg 18 subdued by an in- 
stantaneous stoppage of hfe, or bya Janguid 
maensible faintmg ——In law, there 18 4 
natural death and a civil death = raturad, 
where actual death takes place, crri/, where 
& person 1s not actually dead, but adjudged 
8) by Inw, as by banishment, abjuration 
of the realm, &e 

DLATH’ WATCH, a little insect, which 
inhabits old wooden turmture, and 18 famous 
tor stnhing with its head agamst paper or 
some other material, and thereby waking a 
tiching noise, hhe the beat of a watch, which 
by tgnorant and superstitious people 18 sup- 
posed to be a presage of death = ‘This insect 
is a small beetle, 5 loths of an inch long, 
of a dark brown colour, spotted, having 
transparent wings under the vagina, or har 
case, belonging to the beetle tribe, a large 
cap or helmet on its head, and two an- 
tenne proceeding from beneath the cyes, 
and doing the ofhce of proboseides, [tis 
how pretty well ascertained that this ticking 
1s merely the mode of call which the male 
insect makes tor its mate. 

DEBA‘TY, oral contention by argument 
and reasoning, or a controversy between 
parties of different opimons, professedly tor 
e'ucidating the truth. Debates in Parlia- 
ment, the published report of arguments for 
and against a measure, in either house of 
parhament. 

DEBEN TURE, a term used at the cus- 
tom-house for a certiheate signed by an 
oftcer of the customs, which entitles a 
merchant exporting goods to the receipt of 
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THE SYSTEM OF DE LEFEE WAS MATERIALLY IMPROVED BY SICARD, BIS PUFIL AND STCCFSASOR IN THE PARIS INSTITUTION. 
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IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, DECADES TOOK THE PLACE OF WEEKS. 
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also denotes a sort of bill drawn upon the 
government, 

DOB'IT, a term used in book-keeping to 
express the lett hand page of the ledger, to 
which all articles are carned that are 
charged to an account. 

DEROUCH, in mihtary language, to 
lasue or march out of a narrow place, or 
trom denles. 

DLUBRIS (pron debyee’) rums or rub- 
bish, applied particularly to the fragments 
of rocks ——-The word debris is alxo used 
by the French to eapress the remains or 
wreck of an anny that has been routed. 

DEBOU CHEMENT, a French term for 
the marching of an anny from a narrow 
place mto one that 18 more open. 

DEBT, m law, that wineh ts due fram 
one person to another, whether it be money, 
goods, or services ——In law, used ellpt: 
eally for an action to recover a debt.——In 
scripture, sin, that which renders lable to 
punushment, as, “torgive us our debts” 
——National Debt, the cugagement entered 
ito by a government to repay at a future 
period money advanced by individuals tor 
pubhe service, or to pay the lenders an 
equivalent annuity 

DEC’ACHORD, or DECACHORD ON, 
a musical instrument of ten strings 

DEC’AGON, in geowetry, a plane figure 
with ten sides and ten angles. 

DEC AGRAM, a French weight of ten 
grams, or 134 grains, 44 decimals 

DEC AGN, in botany, a plant having 
ten pistils 

DEC ANH F'DRON, in geometry, a figure 
or body having ten sides 

DEC’ALIIER, a French measure of ca- 
pacity, containg ten Liters, or 610,28 cubie 
inches 

DEC ALOUUE, the ten commandments 
or precepts dclivered by God to Moses, at 
Mount Sina, ormgiually engraved on two 
tables of atone ‘The Jews, by way of evcel 
lence, call these commandments The Ten 
Words, whence they afterwards received the 
name of decalogue 

DECAM BRON, a work contaimng the 
actions or conversations of ten dass = Boe 
cacio’s Decameron cousists of one hundred 
tales related inten days 

DEC AM LTER, ao brench measure of 
Jength, conmoeting of ten meters, and equal 
to 393 Enghah mehes, and 71 decnnals 

DECAPH'Y LLOT S, in botany, an epithet 
for plauts having ten leavin 

DEC ASTIC'K, a poem cousisting of ten 
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AND FOR ALL OSTENTATIOLS EXPENDITURE, THERE MUST BE EQUIVALENT PRIVAT! 


lines 
DEC’ASTYLE, 1n architecture, a buld 
ing with an ordnance of ten columns in 


front 

DECEMDENTATE, having ten points 
or teeth 

DECEMLOC'ULAR, in botany, having | 
ten cells for seeds 

DECEM BLR, the last month of the ma 
dern year, consixting of thirty onc days, 
when the sun enters the trop of Capn 
corn, and makes the winter solstice It 
was xo called trom bemg the tenth month 
mn the Roman year,w hich began with March | 


FOR EVERT CREDITOR THERE MUST BK A DEBTOR, 
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DECEM‘VIRI, ten magistrates clected 
bythe Roman people, and mvested with the 
power of administering the laws of the 
twelve tables, which were compiled at the 
time of their creation. The decemrirs were 
mitioduced by the popular power to coun- 
feract the pnvileges of the patricians, but 
then misbehaviour causcd the same power 
to proeme their abolishment in the third 
year of their decem: irate. 

DECAN’DRIA, the tenth class of the 
Tanneran system of plants, containing 81x 
classes, Monogyma, Digynia, Trigynia, Te- 
fragyna, Pentagyma, and Decayynia, with 
ten stamens. 

DEC’ENNARY, in law, a tithing consist- 
ing of ten frecholders and their tanuhes. 
‘Ten of these decennarics constituted a Aun- 
dred, the origin of which 18 ascnbed to 
Alfred. 

DE'CEM PRIMI, or DE'CEM PRIN’. 
CLPES, in Roman antiquity, the ten cluef 
men or senators of every city or borough. 

DECVDENCE, m medicine a decay or 
tendency to any disease. 

DECID’UOCS, an epithet chiefly used m 
botany, as, deciduous leaves, those which 
fall im autumn, in distinction to those of 
evergreens. The calyx or cup of a flower 18 
also said to be dectduons when it talls, or 
decays, along with the flower petals, while 
on the contrary, it 1s called permanent when 
it remains after these are fallen 

DEC’IGRAM, a French weight of one- 
tenth of a gram. 

DEC’ILITER, a French measure of ca- 
pacity, equal to one-tenth of a jiter 

DECIM ETER, a French measure of 
length, eyual to the tenth part of a meter. 

DE CIMAL ARITH METIC a kind of 
cale ulation in which no other fractions are 
used than tenths, hundredths, &e which 
are consequently called decimal fractiona, 
and afford great faciities in calculation, 

DLCIMA‘TION, a puurshment intheted 
by the Romans on such soldiers as quitted | 
their post, or behaved thenselves all an the 
held. The names of all the guilty were put 
into an urn or helmet, from which a tenth 
part only were drawn, Whose lot it was to 
suffer death 

DECh, the planked floor of a ship from 
stem to atern. Sinall vessels have only one 
deck, larger ships have two or three decks, 
Thus, speaking of the ace of a Jarge ship, 
we way, she is a fwo-decher, or a three- 
decker 

DECK ED, in heraldry, a term apphed to 
an eagle, or other birds, when their feathers 
are trinimed at the edges with a amall line 
of another colour 

DECLAMA TION, the act of speaking to 
a pubhie audience with energy and grace, 
and may be either a discourse addressed tu 
the reason or to the passions. Among the 
Grechs, declamation was the art of speak- 
ing todiflerentiy on all aulyeeta, and on all 
sides of @ question Wath ua rt is morc es- 
peaalls apphed to the speeches of atudints 
in colleges, practised for exercises in ora- 
tors The term is, however, often used con- 
tcimptuously, to denote a noisy harangue, 
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IF THE DIVISIONS OF MONTY AND ME\SURES BE IN A DECIMAL BATIO 
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A“ viteu DECK” IS A CONTISUYD VLOOR FHOM araa TO APERS 





» THE EASE OF CALCULATION IS VERY GREATLY INCREASED. 
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DURING LIFE, ORGANIC BODIVS ARE HELD TOGETHER BY VITAL AYFINIGLES. 
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as mere declamation, by which 18 meant, | 
that a very strong appeal to the passions 
may be wholly deficient in basis, and may 
gain the assent of the feelings without 
— a single argument that 1s worthy of 
the understanding 

DECLARA TION, im law, that part of the 


{nec 





we 


perior force in a dark might; and this 1s 
done by committing to the sea a lighted 
cask of pitch, which will burn for a con- 
siderable time, and imisguide the enemy. 
As soun as the cask is lowered, the ship 
changes her course, and thus, if at any 
tolerable distance from the foe, escapes 


process or pleadings in which a statement 
of the plaintift’s complaint against the de- 
fendant 18 set forth —— Declaration of war, 
a public proclamation made by a herald at 
arms to the subjects of a state, declaring 
them to be at war with sume foreign power, 
and forbidding all and every one to aid or 
assist the coramon enemy at their per. 
DECLEN SION, in grummar, the intlec 

tion of casts to which nouns are subject. 


with tacilty ——Decoy, among sportsmen, 
a place for catching wild towl.——Deroy- 
duck a wild duck tramed to decoy others 
into the decoy or place where they may be 
caught 

DEC’REMENTS, 1m physies, the small 
parts by which a variable and decreasing 
quantity becomes less and Jess ——De 1¢- 
ment equal of life, iw a term in the doc- 
trines of annwties, apgmifving that out of a 
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certam number of lives there should be an 
equal number decrease within a given 
eriod of years. : 


Also, the act of gofhg througn these inflec 
tions, 
DECLINATION, m astronomy, is the 





distance of any star or pomt ot the heavens 
trom the equator, either north or south. 
When the sun 18 in the equinoctial, he has 
no dechnation, and enlightens half the 
globe from pole to pole. As he increases in 
north dechnation, he gradually shines far- 
ther over the north pole, and leaves the 
south pole in darkness, and tice veraa, 
The sun’s greatest dechnation, north or 
south, 18 23 degrees and a half ——Declina- 
tion of the compaaa, 18 the vaniation of the 
needle from the true meridian of a placc. 

DECLINATORY PLEA, m law, a plea 
before trial or convietion, intended to show 
that the party wasnot hable to the } enalty 
of the law, or was specially cxempted trom 
the jurmsdiction of the court. 

DEC OC TION, a mediemal hquor, made 
hy extracting the soluble and efheacious 
part of many drugs, particularly of barks, 
woods, seeds, roots, &c. 

DLCOLLA‘TIO, mn surgery, the loas of a 
part of the skull, from decollo, to behead. 

DECOLLA‘TION, the act of beheading, 
aterm trequently used in the phrase “de 
collation of St John the Baptist ” 

DE'COMPOTUND, in botany, an epithet 
fora icat, an umbel, ana a flower A de. 
ecmpound leat 1 one which has its pnonay 
lent so divided that each part forms a com- 
pound leaf. A decompound flower (los de- 
compoxsttua), 1s one Which contains within a 
consmon e dyx amalics calyces. 

DLCOMPOSY FON, m= chemistry, the 
act of si parating the constituent parts of a 
substance, 
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It difterstrom mechanical divi- 


DECREE, the order of an authoritative 
power. In England, the senterce of the 
judzcs m the evil courts, and in chancery, 
is called a decree. In theology, the pre- 
determined purpose of God, whose plan of 
operations 14, hke himself, unehange able. 

DECREET, in the Scotch Jaw, a tinal 
decree of judgment of the lords of sc asion, 
fiom which an appeal only hes to par hament. 

DLCRLPITATION, m chemistiy, aterm 
apphed to the crackling noise of salts when 
exypoxdto heat, by which they are quckly 
apht It takes place in those salts that 
have httle water of crvstailation, the in- 
crcased temperature couverting that small 
quartity into vapour, by which the crystals 
are sudden)y burst. Common elt affords 
a good example of decremtation, and whon 
uscd as a flux should be previously decre- 
pituted 

DICRESCENDO im music, the term 
tor gradually decreusing or wcakcning the 
Bound, as opposed to crescendo. 

DECRESCENS, In hoaldiy, a term 
de notiux the state of the moon when she 
acelincs trom the full to her last quartcr, 
when the horns are turned to the sinister 
sidc ot the eacuteheon 

DLOREL’PAL, a letter from the pope, 
dctermumg some point or qucetion m c- 
Gesinstical pohty Anhe decretals form the 
second part of the canon law 

Dict MB LNT, im botany, an emthet 
fora flower having its stamens and pists 
bending eown to the lower side of it 

DLCU MBITURE, mm astrology, the 


mon, as the latter effects no chanze in the | scheme or aspect of the heavens, by which 


properties of the body divided, whereas the 
parta chemically decompo sed have proper 
ties very diferent from those of the sub- 
stance itaelt, 

DLCO'RU M, in architecture, the suta- 
blenens of a building, and of its pats and 
ornaments, tu their respective placcs aud 
WEES, 

DECOY’, in a gencral sense, any lure 
that deceives: aud misleads 








the prognostics of recovery or death are 
discovered. 

DLCUR'RENT, an epithet for a Jeaf, 
which adheres nnmediately to the stalk of 
a plant, without any pedicle, and which has 
its lower part extended along the branch, 

DECU’RIO, in Roman anuquty, a cora- 
pany of ten men under one oflicer or leader, 
who was called a deewoon, ther cavalry 


ERMtiN EMFIRE, THE RESOLC TIONS CF THE EMPEROR, DFCLARFD TO THE RSTATFS OF THE EMPIRE, WERE CALLED DECREES. 


4 DECOY FOK WILD FOW! 14 GEUERALLY MADE WHERE THERE IS A LARGE POND, OR PIECE OF WATER, SLRROUNDED WITH WOOD. 
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Also, asa being divided mto centuries, and the cen- 
term, for a stratagem employed by ships of tunes subdivided mto ten decurta each. 
war, to draw any vcanel of micrior force | DPCURIO'NES MUNICIPALES, a 
into an mcautious pursuit, until she ccmes court of Judpcs or counsellors representing 
within gup shut. Decoymg is also per- the Rowan senate in the fiee towns ard 
formed to clude the chase of a ship ot au- | Provinces. 
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WHEN LITE CKASKS, THE KLEMENDIS OF DECOWPOSITION BEGIN TO OFFRATF. 784 
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THE FORMAL PARTS OF A DEED ARB THE PREMISES, THE COVENANTS, AND THE CONCLUSION WHICH MENTIONS THE EXECUTION AND DATE. 
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THE WORD “ DBFILE” 18 OFTEN ERRONEOUBLY CONFINED 10 MOUNTAIN PASSES. 
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DECUSSATION, a term in geometry, 
optics and anatomy, mgnifying the cross- 
ing of any two lines, rays, or nerves, when 
they meet in a pomt, and then go on se- 
parately from one another. 

DECUS SATE, or DECUS’SATED, in 
botany, an epithet tor such leaves and 
branches as grow in pairs winch alternately 
cross each other at mght angles, or in a re- 
gular manner.——In rhetoric, a decussated 
period 18 one that consists of two rising 
and two falling clauses, placed in alternate 
opposition to each other. 

ED’ALOUS, a botanical term apphed to 
leaves of'a dehcate texture, whose margin 
1s marked by vanious windigs and turnings 

DEDICATION, the act ot consecrating, 
or aolemuly devoting, any person or thing, 
to the service of God, and the purposes of 
religion ——Feast of Dedication, an anni- 
versary festival among the Jewa, in memory 
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DEFAULT, in law, a non-appearance in 
court without assigning sufficient cause. 
—— Defaul’ ter, one who fails to account for 
pubhe money entrusted to his care. 

DEFE’ASANCE, in law, a condition re- 
lating to a deed, which being performed, 
the deed 1s defeated and rendered void. A 
defeasance, or a bond, or a recognizance, or 
a judgment recovered, 18 a condition which, 
when pertormed, defeats it. 

DEFECA’TION, the act of separating 
from lees or dregs. 

DEFEN’CE m law, the reply which the 
defendant makes atter the declaration 18 
produced ——In mute affairs, any work 
that covers or defends the opposite posts, 
as flanks, parapeta, &c. 

DEFEND ANT, in law, the party that 1s 
summoned mto court, and defends, demes, 
or opposes the deniand or charge, and main 
tains his own right. It as apphed whether 


of Judas Maccabeus, who repaired and! the person defends, or admits the claim and 
dedicated anew the temple and altar, which | suffers a default 


had been plundered and profaned by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. It was observed on the 


DEFY’LE, a narrow way, or pass, through 
which a company of soldiers can march 


twenty-fifth of Cisleu, and continued eight | only im file. 


48. 

DEDUC’TOR, a chent amongst the Ro- 
mans, who called upon lus patron at his 
lodgings mm the morning, waited upon him 
trom thence to the forum and attended 
him upon all publie occasions 

DELED, im law, a written contract, 
sealed and delivered. It must be written 
before the sealing and dulivery, otherwise 
it as no deed, and after it is once tor 
mally executed by the parties, nothing 
can be added or mterlined, and, therefore, 
it a derd be sealed and delivered with a 
blank lett tor the sui, which the obligee 
fills up atter sealing and delivery, this wall 
make the deed void. Every deed must be 
founded upon goad and sufficient considera- 
tion, not upon an usurious contract, nor 
upon fraud or collusion, either to decave 
bona fade purchasers, or just and lawful 
ereditors, any oof wineh considerations 
will vacate the decd It takes effect: ons 
trom the dav of delivery and, therefore, 
ifa deed hase no date, or a date naposahble, 
the delivery willan all casen ascertain: the 
date of at. The delivers of a decd may be 
alleged at any tune afterthe deed, but un 
} leas it be sealed and regularly delivered, 

wtisnadeed = And laxthy, tt must be pro- 
sperly witnessed or attested, whith, how- 
ever, in neccssars rathar for preserving the 
evidence, than as iirinsically essential to 
the vahdity of the sustrument 

DE FAC’T 0, mm Jaw, something actually 
m fact, or ecsting, in contradistinetion to 
de jure, where a thing in only som juste, 
but not im fact, as a hing de facto wa 
person that is in actual possession of a 
crown, but has no lagal right to the same, 
and a king de jure is the person who has 
a juet might to the crown, though he is not 
In possession of it 

DELAMA TION, the maheious uttering 
of falsehood with a view to mijurt another's 
reputanon Defamatory words written and 
published constitue a libel. 


| 
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DEFINI’ TION, the determining the na- 
ture of things by words, or a brict desenp- 
tion of a thing by ate properties It 18 
generally effected by adding to a generic 
word the cxsential and peculiae qualities or 
circumetances of the thing to be defined, 
but a atnctly accurate dehmition cannot 
always be given, and the most simple 
things are gencrally the least capable of 
dehnition, trom the difheulty of finding 
terins more simple and intelligible than the 
one to be dctined. 

DEFINITIVE, a term applied to what- 
ever terimmates a process, qucstion, &e in 
opposition to prosisional and interlocutory. 
——In grammar, a word used to define or 
limit the eatent of the signification of an 
Bid Fe? or common noun. 

IEPLAGHATION, rapid) combustion, 
or the act of burnmg two or more sub- 
stances togcther, as charcoal and nitre 

DLELEN ION, the turning anything out 
of its due course, as the tendency of a ship 
out of ber duc course by reason of currents, 
&e ——Deflecion of the vaya af light, m 
opties, a property (ealled by Newton mflee 
tron) distimet trom reflection and retrne- 


tion, being made perpendicularly towards 
{ 


the opaque body 

DEFLEN US, in botany, an epithet for a 
leat when bowed or bent down hke a arch 

DLFLORA TUS, In botany, an epithet 
for a flower wluch has discharged its 
pollen 

DLFLUVIUM, m botany, a disease in 
trees whereby they lose ther bark — 
Deflvr vem cunillurium, in medicine, a preter: 
natural falling off of the hair. 

DEELUN ION, in surgery, the falling or 
flowing of humours from a supenor to an 
intenor part of the body, as a defluxion 
from the nose or head im catarrh, 

DEPOLIV TION, the shedding of leaves, 
a terin techineally apphed to the autumnal 
acason, when the leaves of trecs and shrubs 
are shed. 





A DEFINITION MAY BE KRITHER ANALYTIC OR SYNTHETIC. 
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TO MARCH BEFORE ANY ONE WITH A SARBOW FRONT, THAT 18 “ EN COLONNE,” OR BY FILES, IS ALSO CALLED “ DEFILING.” 
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THE PRENCH DIVIDE THE CIRCLE IVTO $90 DFGRBEES, EACH DEGREE CONTAINING 100 MINUTES, KACH MINUTE 100 sEcONDSs, &c. 
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DEFO'RCEMENT, 1m law, the holding of 
lands or tenements to which another person 
has a nght. In Scotland, it denotes a re 
sisting of an officer in the execution of law. 

DEGRADA’TION, im ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, the depriving a person of his dignity 
and degree; as the degradation of a clergy- 
man by depmving bim of holy orders — In 
military affairs, the deprivmg an officer of 
his eommiasion. — In painting, a lessening 
and obecuring of the appearance of distant 
objects in a landscape, that they may ap- 
pear as they would do to an eye placed at a 
distance. 

DEGRA'DED, m heraldry, an epithet in 
—— for a cross that has steps at each 
end, 

DEGREE, in geometry, a division of a 
eirele, including the 360th part of its cir- 
cumference every circle 1s supposed to be 
divided mto three hundrad aad RIxty parts, 
called degrees,‘and cach degree divided into 
sixty other parts, called minutes, cach of 
theae minutes beimg again divided ito sixty 
seconds, and each second mto thirds, and 
each third into fourths, and so on De- 
gree, in algebra, a term apphed to equa- 
tions, to distinguish the Inghest powcr ot 
the unknown quantity Degree, in gine 
alogy, an interval of relationslup between 
persons more or less nearly alhed The 
division, xpace, or mterval, marked on a 
mathematical or other matrument, as, on 
a thermometer or barometer. 

DEGRLE, mm universities, a mark of dis 
timetion conteried on the students or mem- 
bers thereof as a testimony of their prot 
ciency in arts or sciences, and antithug 
them to certain privileges This is usually 
evinced by a aidan The first depree 1s 
that of Bachelor of Arts, the sccond, that 
ot Master of irte Uonorary degrees are 
those of Doctor of Diinity, Doctor of Lava, 
Ke Physicians also recenve the degree of 
Doctor af Medicine 

DEGREES of compartaon, m grammar, 
the inflections of adjectives which express 
different degrecs of the same quality , as, 
good, better, best 

DEHIS CENCE, and DEHINCINT, m 
botany, terms given to the opening of the 
capsules of a plant 

IE’ICIDE, a term onlv used for the con- 
demnation and execution of the Saviour of 
the world, by Pontius Pilate and the Jews. 

DEILFICA'TION, the act of deitymg, or 
enrolling among the heathen deities 

DEIPNOSOPH IST, one of an ancient 
sect of philosophers who were famous tor 
their learned conversation at meals. 

DE'ISTS, in the modan sense of the 
word, are those persons who acknowledge 
the existence of one God, but disbelieve in 
revealed region Taking the denomination 
in the most extcnsive signification, a learn- 
ed theologian haa thus divided deists into 
four clasees. 1. Such as pretend to believe 
theextatence of an eternal, nfinite, indepen- 
dent, intelligent Beg, and who teach that 
this supreme Being made the world, though 
they fancy he does not at all concern himself 
in the management of it. 2. Those who be- 




















THE DEGHRRES OF LONGITUDK DIMINISH CONTINUALLY TOWARDS THE POLE. 
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heve not only the hemg, but also the provi- 
dence of God with respect to the natural 
world, but who not allowing any difference 
between moral good and evil, deny that 
God takes any notice of the morally good or 
evil actions of men, these things depend- 
ing, as they :magine, on the arbitrary con- 
stitutions of human Jaws. 3. Those who 
having mght apprehensions concerning the 
natural attributes of God, and his all- 

verning providence, and some notion of 
hs moral pertections also, yet being pre- 
Judiced agamst the notion of the immor- 
tality of the human soul, beheve that men 
pensh entirely at death, and that one gene- 
ration shall perpetually succeed another, 
without any future restoration or renova- 
tion of things. 4. Such as beheve the ex- 
istence of a supreme Being, together with 
lus providence in the government of the 
world, as also the obhgations of natural 
rehgion , but so far only, as these things are 


discoverable by the hght of nature alone, | 


without believing any divine revelation. 

DEI JU DI’VCIUM, the old Saxon tnal 
by ordeal, so called because it was supposed 
to be an appeal to God. 

DEITY, the nature and essence of the 
Supreme Being, aterm frequently used in 
& Synomvimous cise With God — Also, a 
tabulous god o1 goddess, as, Jupiter, duno, 
Apollo, &e 

DELLACRY MATION, a preternatural 
discharge ot watery humouis from the 


eves 

DEL CRED ERE, a texm in commerce 
evpreseive of a guarantee given by factors, 
who for an additional premium warrant the 
rolxency of the parties to whom they sell 
goods upon credit 

DEL’LGATE, a commesoner of appeal 
appomted by thc king to hear appeal causes 
from the ecclesiastical court ——~In_ the 
United States of America, a person elected 
or appointed to represent a state or district 
in the congi css. 

DELLIL’RIOUS, an epithet for drugs 
or any substances of a destructive or poison- 
ous quahty. 

DLLF, a hind of potter’s ware, originally 
taade at Deltt in Holland , it ws covered with 
an enamel or white glazing, in umitation ot 
porcelain, 


DLIIQUES' CENCE, in chemistry, spon- 


tancous liquefaction im the air, a term ap- 
hed to certain saline bodies that have 
ecome moist or hyuid, by means of the 
water which they absorb from the atmos- 
phere, m consequence of their great attrac- 
fron to moisture. 


DELIR‘IUM, a state m which the ideas | 


of a person are wild and irregular, or do 
not correspond with the truth, or with ex- 
ternal objects Or it may be defined sym 
tomatic derangement, or that which 18 
dependant on some other disease, in dis- 
tinction from idiopathic derangement or 
mania, 

DELIVERY, a part of oratory, referrmg 
to the management of the voice; as, he has 
a good or graceful delrrery. 

DEL’PHIC, or DEL’PHIAN, relating 


DEOREKS OF LATITUDE DIFFER, PROVING THR EARTH'S OBLATR FIGURE. 
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THE DIFFERENCE OF THE LONGITUDE OF TWO PLACES IS DETERWINED BY THE DIFFERENCE OF THE HOUR AT THE SAME POINT OF TIME. 
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THE ANCIENTS DELIEVED DELPHI TO BE THE CRNTRE OF THE BARTH. 
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to Delphi, and to the celcbrated oracle DEMI CUL’'VERIN, a piece of ordnance, 
there. the least ot which 1s ten fcet long, and car- 
DELPH’INITL, a muincral called also , ries a ball of nme pounds weight. 
prstacite. | DEM’I-GORGE, 1n fortification, that part 

DELPHIN IUM, 1 botany, Larxsevr, ! of the polygon which remaina after the 
& genus of plants, class 12 Polyandria, order flank 13 raised, and goes from the curtain to 
3 Tiigyma,. the angle of the polygon. 

DLLPHI NUS, a genus of animals, class DEM’I-QUAVER, a note m music, of half 
Mammaha, order (ete, consisting ot the dol | the Hl of the quaver. 
phin, the porpoise, and the sword grampus. DEM'I VOLT, one of the seven artificial 
The dolphin 1s described by the ancients as 
the swaftest of all animals eithe: by land or 
sea, and, according to Aristotle, so agile 
in leaping, that 1t would clear ships 
Delphinus, in astronomy, 14 a constellation 
m the northern hemisphere, for ainong the 
hetions of the ancient pocta, 1s one which 
atates that the dolphin was translated to 
the celestial regions by Neptune. 

DEVTOID, m anatomy, a thick trian- 
gular muscle of the arm, being one of the 
three elevators Also, a term for any 
thing having three angles, of which the ter 
minal one 18 mueh further from the base 
than the Jateral once 

DEL‘UGE, an inundatior or overflowing 
of the earth, either wholly or im part, by 
water — Ve have several deluges recorded 
in history, as that of Ogvges, which over- | the ancients forcertain supernatural beings, 
flowed alinost all Attica, and that of Diu {| whose existence they supposed. They were 
eahon, which drowned all ‘Thessaly, in spirits or genu who appeared tomen, either 

| 





DEM | 





motions of a horse, 11 which he raises his 
tore legs ma particular manner. 

DEM1 SE, in law, 1s apphed to an estate 
either m tee, for term of life or years, 
though most usually the latter——The 
death of u king, ora queen regnant, 18 term- 
ed the demise of the ciown, by which 18 im- 
pies a transfer of the royal authority or 

ungdom to a successor —— Demise and re 





THE ALTERNATE DEPOSI18 OF TERRLSINIAL AND MAR.YE PRODLCTIONS OV THE EARTH, ARE THE EFFFCT OF REPLATED DELUGES. 






demise, a conveyance where there are mu- 
tual leases made from one to another of the 
same land, or something out of it. 

DEMOC RACY, a form of government, 
in which the supreme power 1s lodged m 
the hands of the people collectively, or m 
which the people exermise the powers of 
legislation 

DE MON, or DZ’MON, a name used by 
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Greece but the most memorable was that | to do them service or to hurt them The 
called the universal deluge, or Nouh’s flood, 
frum which onlg Noah and those with hna 
inthe ark, escaped This flood makcs one 
of the moat considerable epochas in chrono 
logy Its history 18 given hy Moses in the 
book of Genesis, ch vi & vii and its time 
is fixcd to the year fiom the creation 1ba6 
From this flood, the state of the world 1s 
divided into “diluvian” and “anti diluvian ” 

DEMAIN, or DEMLSNE, mm law, a 
manor house and the lands thereunto be- 
longing, which the lord of the manor and 
his ancestors have time out of mind kept in 
their own occupation It denotes also all | him how to act m every important occasion 
the parts of any manor not in the hands of { of life, and restrained hin from umpru- 
frecholders , and 18 frequently used for a | dence of conduct” The demona of the 
New Testament were supposed to be spi- 
nitual bangs which vexed and tormented 
men And in general, the word, m modern 
use, signifies an evil spirit or genius, which 
influences the ccnduct or directs the for- 
tuncs of mankind 

DEMO NIAC, a human being whose 
volition aud other mental faculties are 
overpowered, restrained, or disturbed, in 
ther regular operation, by an evil apirit. 
——-In church history, the term Demo. 
niaca ws given to a branch of the Ana- 
baptists, whose dixtinguisling tcnant 18, | 
that at the end of the world the devi will 
be saved. | 

DIMONOC RACY, the power or go- 
vernment of demons. 


| 
Platoniste distinguish between gods, de- | 
mons, and heroes, the demons being those 
since called angels Socrates and ‘Tasso | 
spoke in very distant ages, ot being each 
attended by a di mon or tamuhar. In Tasso, 
this pretension has been referred to an hy- 
pochoudriacal state of mind, in Sorvates, 
the matter has given rise to much specula- | 
tion From the manner, howcver, in which 
the philosopher 1s said to have descnbed | 
his demon, there seems good reason to be 
heve that he spoke figuratively of his natu- 
ral conscience or intellect “it directed 
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TIE DELPEIC CRACLE SEAVED TO REGULATE AND UPHOLD THE POLITICAL, CIVIL, AND BELIGIOUS RELATIONS OF AYCIEXT GREECE. 


distinction between those lands that the 
lord has in his own hands, or in the hands 
of his lessee demised at a rack reut, or 
such other land appertaaning to the manor, 
which helongs to tree or copyholders 

DEM AGOGUE, any factious orator who 
acquires great influence with the populace , 
whom he flatters, cajoles, or leads mto dan- 
ger, as best suite Ine purpose 

DEMAND ANF, m law, the pursuer in 
real actions, in distinction from the plaintiff 

DEMARCA'TION, Live or, every hne 
drawn for determi ing a border, which 1s 
not to be passed by tureign powers, or by 
such as are at war with cach othe 

DEM’I, a half fellow at Magdalen Col 
lege, Oxford ——Also, a term im composi- 
tion, signifying half, as, demuod, a hero 
who was entalled among the gods 
| DEM’I-CADENCHE, m music, an imper 

fect cadence, or one that falls on any other 

than the —— 


DEMONOGOLOGVY, a treatise on demons 
or evil spirits Demonology in our Saviour’s 
tune was no incousiderable part of philo- 
suphy Thus the Grecks imputed madnees 
sometimes to the agitation and agency of 


DEM 1 CROSS, an instrument for taking , Funes, and sometimes to the influence of 
| the altitude of the sun and stars. Diana or the moon. The Romans thought 
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192 MANY UXCIVIIISID NATIONS WAVE A TRADITION OF A UNIVIRNSAL DELUGE. 
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IHE RELIGION OF ZOROASTER, OR DOCTRINE OF THE TER*( N MAGI, IS LOOKED UPON AS A CHIEF SOURCE OF DEMONOLOGY. 




















ARISTOTLE DIVIDES THE IMMORTALS INTO GUDS AND DEMONS. 
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Insanity was caused by Ceres or the Larv.c ; | DENA‘RIUS, in Roman antiquity, the 


and amongst the Jews, “to have a devil” 
aud “to be mad,” were synonymous terms. 
Kverything, 10 short, which affected either 
the body or the mimd, m an extraordimary 


manner, every disagreeable pla nomenon, | 


which they could not otherwise account 
tor, was by the Jews supposed to be the 
work of the devil What gives still inore 
strength to the opmon 1s, that what one 
evangelist calle demoniacal possession, 16 
by another mentioned sunply as a dixense. 
Besides most, if not all the di orders which 
are ascribed to in-dwelling demons in the 
gospel history, are, so far as we are enabled 
to judge from the description of them 
there, disorders wluch existed in the world 
long betore, and are accounted tor upon 
natural principles. The disciples and apos- 
tles themselves might perhaps believe these 
disorders to be real demomacal posnes- 
sions, and our Saviour unght suffer them 
to remain in so harmless an error, for he 
came not to teach speculative plulosuphy, 
but to make men holy and happy. 

DEMONSSIRA‘TION, a proot of a pro- 
position founded on axioms and mterme 
diate proof, called @ iori when the cftect 
18 proved from the cause, and @ poatertori 
when the cause 1s moved from the effect. 
It has becn remarked, that the hnowledge 
acquired by demonstration, though ec rtain, 
1s not so clear and evident as intuitive 
huowledge, In every step that reason 
makcs in demonatrative knowledge, thar 18 
anintuitive hnowledge of that agreement 
or disagr¢cinent it seehs with the next im 
termediate idea, Which it uses asa proot, 
for it it were not so, that yet would necd a 
proof, since without the perception of such 
agreement or disagreement, there i» no 
hnowledge productd 

DEM ONSTRAILOR, m anatomy, one 
who exhibits the parts when disscetcd 

DEMUL CLIN dS, any medicines which 
\cason acrimony, or the effects of stunulus 
on the solids, as guns and other mucilagi- 
nouns substances. 

DEMUR, in law, to stop at any pomt m 
the pleadings, and rest or abide on that 
point in law for a decision of the cause. 

DEMURRAGEL, in commerce, an al- 
lowance made to the master of a ship by 
the inerchants, for staying na port longer 
than the time fist appointed. 

DEMUWELR, in ta, & pause or stop 
put to any action upon some pomt of dith- 
eulty which must be detarmmed by the 
court before any further proceeding, can be 
hadin the suit) =A demurrer contesses the 
fact or facts to be true, but demes the 
— of the tacts in point of law to 
support the claun or defenee. Demurréers 
are either general, where no particuar 
caus® 13 shewn, or special, where the causes 
of demurrer are set forth. 

DLM Y, im heraldry, an epithet for any 
charge that is bore, half, as a demy-lion, 
or half hon. 

DEM}, the name of paper of a particu- 
lay size, of which gical quantities arc used 
for prniting books on. 
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ehief miver com among the Romans, v urth 
8d. Asa weight, it was the seventh part of 
a Roman ounce-——Denarius Dei, God’ s 
Penny, or earnest moncy given and re- 
cewed by the parties to contracts, It was 
80 called because m anment times it was 
given to the church ort) the poor 

DEN DRACHATE, 1) nunerology, arho- 
rescent agate, or agate contaimmg the 
figures of shrubs or parta of plants. 

DEN'DRITE a stone or inimeral on 
which are he figures of shrubs or trecs. 
Heuce the epithets deadritie aud dendroud 

DLN DROIT, a tossil which has some 
resemblauce in form to the branch of a 
tree. 

DEN'DROLITE, a petrified tovsil shrub, 
plant, or part of a plant. 

DENDROI/OG\, a discourse ou, or the 
natural history of, trees. 

DENDROM’LTELR, an imstrument to 
measure the height and diameter of trees 

DENDROPHO RIA, m_ antiquity, the 
cari ving of boughs or branches of trees, a 
rehgious ceremony so called, because cer- 
tain priests called from thence deadrophori, 
or trec-bearcrs, marched m procession, car- 
rying the branches of trees im ther hands 
1n honour of Kacchus, Cybele, Sylvanus, or 
any other god 

DENIZEN, an ahen who 19 made a 
sulycet by royal letters patent, bolding a 
middle state between an ahen and a natu- 
ral born subject He may purchase and 
possess lands, and cnjoy any ofhce or dig- 
uity, yetatas short of naturalivavion = tor a 
atranger, when naturahzed, may mherit 
Jinds by descent, which a denizcn cannot 
do Tt ademzen purchase lands, his isaue 
that are bon afterward may mbherit them, 
but those he had before shall not, and aba 
denizen may purchase, so he may take lands 
by dcvise 

DENOMINATOR, m arithmetic, the 
pats into which a whole 1s divided, the 
nuwher of which 18 expressed by the nu- 
mciator of a traction, but in decimals, the 
dcnominator 3s understoad to contain as 
many ciphers as there are tertas in the 
numerator, and is not written. 

DENOUMENT, a French word, by mo 
dern custom nealy anghesed, synifvine 
the development or winding up ot any event. 

DENSE, in botany, an epithet for a 
panicle having an abundance of lowers 
very close. 

DENSITY, closeness of constituent 
parts, that propert, im bodies by which 
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they contam a catiun quantity of matter | 


under a certam bulk or magmtude it 1s 
ducctly opposd to raritu A body 18 said 
to have dowbie and tiple the densitv of 
another body, when, beng equal, the qnan- 
tity of matter 1s in one doable or triple the 
quantity of matter m the other. 

DEN TAGRA, a surgeon’s ustrument, 
or forceps tor extracting teeth. 

DLN TALIS LA PIs, in medicine, the 
tartareous matter which adheres to the 
teeth, and becomes as hard as the bone 
itself, 
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IT IS BELIEVED THAT Tht JEWS, AT THE TIME OF THE BABLLGNISH CAPTIVITY, PRINCIPALLY DEBIVED THEIR NOTIONS OF DEWONOLOGY. 
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THB INSTRUMFNT THAT IMMEDIATELY CALEED THE DEATH, 





48 WELL AS ITS VALUZ, I8 SPECIFIED. 


IN ALL INDICTMENTS FOR HOMICIDF, 
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DEN’‘TAL, an 
formed by placing the end of the tongue 
against the upper teeth, or nearer the roof 
of the mouth, as in d and ¢. 

DENTA‘LIUN, m ichthyology, a genus 
of shell-fish, the shell consisting of one 
tubulous straight valve, open at both ends, 

DEN'TALITE, a fossil shell of the genus 
Dentalium, 

DENTATE, or DEN’TATED, m bo- 
tany, an epithet for a root that consists of 
a concatenation of jomts, resem line a 
nechlace, or for a leaf having points like 
teeth on the margin 

DENTA’TO SIN’UATE, having points 
like teeth with hollows about the edge. 

DENTICULATE, in botany, having 
small teeth or notches, aa a denticulate 
leat, calyx, or seed. 

DENTICULA TION, the state of heing 
set with small teeth, hike a saw. 

DEN‘TIFRICE, any powder or other 
substance used tor cleamug the teeth. 

DEN TIL, in architecture, an ornament 
m cornices bearmg some resemblance to 
teeth, used particularly in the Cormthian 
and Tonic orders 

DEN TOLD, having the form of teeth 

DENTLS SAPLIENV ELE, or Wisdom 
Teeth, a term apphed to the two most 
bachward double tecth, so called because 
they come when persons are arrived at 
years of maturits 

DLAUDATION, m geology, the act of 
washing away the surtace of the earth by a 


vod. 

DEOBSTRVENT, anv medicine which 
removes obstructions and opens the natu 
ral passages of the thuids of the hod 

DE ODAND, a personal chute which 
has been the immediate occasion of the 
death of a rational creature, and for that 
reason is given to God, that 18, torfeited to 
the king, to be apphed to pious uses 

DEONVIYDATE, or DIEOX YDIZE, an 
chemistry, to depmve of oxygen, or reduce 
from the state of an oxyde. 





articulation or letter I 
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BY DEPORTATION, 1% FRANCZ, 4 MAN BECOMES DEAD IN THE LAW. 
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given mm court by a witness, upon oath. —— 
Depusition, the settlement of substances 
diasolved in fluids; as, banks are sometimes 
called depomtwna of alluvial matter.—— 
Aso, the act of dethronmg a king, or 
divesting any one im authonty of his power 
and dignity. 

DEPOT, a French word for a store or 
magazine for depositing goods or merchan- 


1260. 
DEPREN’SION, of the sun, or a star, in 
astronomy, 18 its distance at any time be. 
low the honzon, measured by an arc of the 
verti al circle —— Depression of the pole, 
a phenomenon which arises from the sphie- 
neal hgure of the earth, thus, when a 
erson sails or travels towards the equator 
¢ 18 said to depress the pole, because as 
many degrees as he approaches nearer the 
equator, 80 many degrees will the pole be 
nearer the horizon. —— Depression af an 
equation, in algebra, the reducing an equa- 
tron to lower degrees, as a biquadratc to a 
cubie equation, or a cubic to a quadratic 

DEPRESSO'RIUM, a surgical instru- 
ment used for depressing the dura mater 
after the operation of trepanning 

DEPRESSOR, m anatomy, & name ap- 
yhed to several muscles, because they 
eprese the parts to which they are at- 
tached 

DEPREYSUS, in botany, an epithet for 
the l aves of succulent plants winen are 
hollow or depressed in the middle 

DEPRIVATION an ceclesastienl cen 
aire by which a clergyman is deprived of 
his dipnity 

DEPURATION, the act of purifying or 
freeing fluids trom heterogeneous matter, 
This is done either by decantation, wheu 
the feculent matter 18 deposited i the bot 
tom of the veasel , by boiling and skimming , 
by filtration, or by clarification. 

DEPUTA‘TI, in antiquity, persons who 
attended the army for the purpose of carry 
wg away the wounded trom the held of 
battle and wattingon them. The armourers 


DEPARP MEANT, either a diamon of | wore also sometimes called deputats 


territory, as the departments of Prance, or 
a distinet class of ofhcial duties allotted to 
a particular person 

DEPHLOGIS TICATED AIR, a term 
apphed by Dr Priestley, and others, to 
what 1s now called oxygen gas, when he frst 
discovered st = It wan denommated by 
Scheele, who discovered 1t about the same 
penod, vital ar 

DEPLOY’, the spreading of troops; a 
malitary ¢¢rm 

DEPONENT, in Iaw, one who gives 
written testimony under oath to ints rroga- 
tones exhibited in the court of Chancery 

DEPORTATION, a sort of banishinent 
among the Romans, to some island or other 
place which was allotted to a criuninal for 
the place of lus abode, with a prohibition 
not to leave it, on pain of death. 

DEPOSIT, among civilians, something 
that 18 committed to the custody of a per- 
son, to he kept without any reward, and to 
be returned again on demand. 

DEPOSI’ TION, in law, the testimony 


— 


DEPTYY, ma general sense, soguities 
& person appointed or clected to act tor 
another, or who os sent upon some bus 
ness by a conmunity.—In law, a deputy 
is one who exercises an office im another’< 
right, and, properly, the misdenanor of 
such deputy shall cause the person he re 
presents to lose his office —— By a deputa 
hon is generally understood, the person or 
ie rsons authorized and sent to transact 
usiness for others, ether with a xpecial 
conmussion aud authority, or with general 

MCT 

DER ELICTS, 1n law, such goods as are 
wilfully relinquished by the owner. It 
also sigiuihes a thing forsaken, or cast away 
by the sea- thus, lands which the sea has 
suddenly left are called derehet lands, and 
vessels forsaken at sea are called derelict 
ship. 

DERIV’ATIVE, in grammar, any word 
derived (1 ¢ taking its omgin) from ano- 
ther, called its primative, as manhood trom 
man, &c. 
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THOUGH BY HOMICIDE A FINE 1% INCTRBFD TO THE KING, NO FPORFFITURF CAN BR CLAIMED UNLESS A DEODAND IS AWABDED BY A JUBY. 
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DEROGATION, the act of annulling, | 
revoking, or destroying the value and effect | 
of anything, or of restraining its operation; | 
as, an act of parliament is passed in dero- 
gation of the king’s prerogative. 

DEROG’ATORY CLAUSE, in a person’s 
will, 1s a sentence or secret character in- 
serted by the testator, of which he reserves 
the knowledge to himself, with a condition 
that no will he may make hereafter shall 
be valid unless this clause is inserted word 
for word. This is done as a precaution to 
guard against later wills being extorted by 
violence or otherwise improperly obtained. 

DERVISE, or DERVIS, a name given 
to various Mahoietan priests or monks. 
Many of the dervises travel over the whole 
of the Eastern world, entertaimng the 
people wherever they come with agrceable 
relations of the curiosities and wonders they 
have met with. There are dervises in Egypt, 
who live with their families, and exercise 
their trades, of which kind are the dancing 
derviscs at Damascus. They are distin- 
guished among themselves by the different 
forms and colours of their habits; those of 
Persia wear blue; the solitaries and wan- 
derers wear only rags of different colours; 
others carry on their heads a plume, made 
of the feathers of a cock; and those of 
Egypt wear an octagonal badge of a green- 
ish white alabaster at their girdles, and a 
high stiff cap without anything round it. 
They generally profess extreme poverty, and 
lead an ascetic life. 

DERMES'’TES, in entomology, a genus 
of hemipterous maccts, whose larva devour 
dead bodies, skins, leather, &c. They are of 
a lengthened oval shape, and are exceed- | 
ingly destructive in museums and libraries. | 

ESCEN’SION, 1m astronomy, an arch | 
of the equator which descends or sets with 
any sign or point in the zodiac. Descen- 
sion 1s either right or oblique, according as 
it takes place in a right or oblique sphere. 
——The epithet descending is also in fre- 
quent use in astronomy ; as descending de- | 
grees, descending latitude, &c. And by 
descensional difference is understood, the 
difference between the mght and oblque 
descension of any planetary body. 

DESCENT’, im a general sense, is the 
tendency of a body froma higher to a lower ! 

M 3 ry 9 * | 
place; thus all bodies, unless otherwise | 
determined by a force superior to their gra- 
vity, descend towards the ccutre of the 
earth. In Jaw, it means transmission by 
inheritance; which is either lineal or colla- 
teral. Descent 1s lineal, when it proceeds 
directly from the grandfather to the father, 
from the father to the son, and from the 
son to the grandson; collateral, when 1 
does not proceed in a direct line, but from a 
man to his brother, nephew, or other col- 
lateral representative. Descent, in wener- 
logy, the order of succession of descend- 
ants in a line or family; or their distance 
from a common progenitor. Also, a term 
in heraldry, to express coming down; “ as 
a lion in descent,” 2. e. a hon with his 
heels upwards, as though in the act of | 
leaping down from an eminence. 
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THE SAMIEL, OR SIMOON OF THE DESERT, OCCASIONS INSTANT DEATH TO EVERY MAN AND BEAST HAPPENING TO FACE IT. 


A PESKRTER I8, BY THE ARTICLES 
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DERVISES ARE GREAT TRAVELLERS, AND HAVE FPREGQUENTLY ACTED AS BPIES. 
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DESCRIPTION, in literature, such a 
vivid, strong, and beautiful representation 
of any thing, as shall give the reader a dis- 
tinct view and satisfactory notion of it. 

DESECRATION, a word denoting the 
very opposite of consecration, beng the act 
of vesting any thing of a sacred purpose 
or use to which it has been devoted. 

DES’ERT, a large uninhabited tract of 
land, or extent of country, entirely barren. 
In this sense, some are sandy deserts, as 
those of Arabia, Lybia, and Zaara: others | 
are stony, aa the desert of Pharan, in Arabia | 
Petrea. “The Desert,” absolutely so called, 
is that part of Arabia south of the Holy- | 
land, where the cluldren of Israel wandered | 
forty years. But the term desert may be, | 
and often is, applied to an uninhabited 
country, covered with wood or overrun 
with vegetation incapable of affording sus- 
tenance to man. 

DESERT ER, a soldier who quits his 
regiment without leave; or a sailor who 
clandestinely leaves his ship. In seaman’s 
language to desert is called “‘ to run.” 

ESHABIL’LE, (Fr.) an undress. 

DESHACHE’, in French heraldry, a 
term for a beast whose limbs are separated 
from the body, but still remain on the es- 
cutcheon, with only a small separation 
from their natural places. 

DESIC’CAN', or DESIC’CATIVE, any 
medicine or application that has the pro- 
perty of exhausting moisture from, or dry- 
a A sore. ; 

ESIDERA’‘TUM, any perfection or im- 
provement not possessed, but which, being 
much wanted, 18 therefore desirable. —— 
This word is frequently applied without 
the necessary precision. Something which 
one seeks, though perhaps it may not be 
strictly desirable to attam—or something 
which appears excellent, but which has not 
yet been proved so—is pronounced “a de- 
sideratum.” Thus, for instance, if we were 
prematurely to agsert, that “this book is a 
desideratum in the present state of our ele- 
mentary hterature,” it would not merely be 
a proof of our vanity, but a misapplication 
of the word; but if public approbation and 
extensive patronage should follow its ap- 
pearance, we might then use it with great 
propricty. 

DESIGN, in a general sense, the plan, 
order, representation, or construction of a 
building, &c., by an outline or gencral view 
of it. The word deaogn, in painting, 18 used 
for the first draught of a large work, with an 
intention to be executed and finished in a 
more elaborate manner. Ita essential re- 
quisites are correctness, good taste, ele- 
gance, character, diversity, expression, and 
——— music, it denotes the | 

iaposition of every part, and the general 
order of the whole, 

DESIPIEN’TIA, in medicine, a defect of 
reason, or symptomatic frenzy. 

DESIRE, a wish to possess some grati- | 
fication or source of haipiliess which is 
supposed to be obtainable. It may be 
ether spiritual, intellectual, or sensual; 
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IN ORDER TO AVOID THE SIMOON OF THE DESERT, TRAVELLERS, IF THEY HAVE TIME, PROSTRATE THEMSELVES TILL IT HAS PASSED. 


| but when directed merely to sensual enjoy- 


as · — 


OF WAR, PUNISHABLE WITH DEATH. 
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LUVINK, IN ATRONG AMMONI\, FURMS A HIGHLY-DbTONATING PUWUEKK. 
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meut, it diſſers little from animal appe- | sequence of some controversy in regard to 
| tite. their ———— 

DESMOL OGY, that branch of anatomy DLUTOX YD, m chemuatry, a substance 
winch treatsof the ligaments and sinews. oxydized in the second degrec. 

DEd POTISM, a torm of government IBVAPORA TION, the change of va- 
where the monarch rules by his sole and | pour into water, asin the generation of rain. 
uncontrolled authority. | DEVIVSE, m law, 1s the disposition of 

DESPOUILLL, im heialdrv, the whole | real cstate by will, bemg distingmahed 
cause, skin, or slough of a beast, with the from a bequest of personal estate, that 
head, feet, tal, &c, so that bem: filled and bemg termed a legacy The person to whom 


stuited, it looks hke the entire animal a devine 18 made is called det tsee 
DESPUMA TION, a term tor clarifying DEVI'CE, in pamting, ancmblem or re- 
presentation of any thing, vith a motto 
subjoined or otherwise introduccd = In he 
raldry, a name common to all figures, ei- 
phers, characters, rebuses, mottoes, &e 
which by their allusions to the names of 
persona, families, &c denotes thar quali- 
tics, nobility, or the hke Badges, un- 


| a hquor, by shnunnuny off its froth or ex 
| crementitious mattc 
{ D&SsQUAMA LLON, m anatomy, an ex 
| fohation otf bone also the scparation of tue 
cuticle m small scales 
DLS DATION, in medieme, a profuse 
and imoidimate swcating, succecded by an 
eruption of postales, called heat ppmp.as presses, and devices, were greatly in vogue 
DLS UETUDL the cessation of ux, or ! in England, from the reign of Edward 1 to 
discontinuance of any practice that of Elizabeth, when they began to be 
DLSULPHU RATION, nchemistry, the ; disused 
act or operanon of depriving of sulphur DL'VIL, the chef of the apostate an- 
DETACH MLN1, a bods of troops se- | gels, Satan, the Tempter of the human race. 
lected or drawn ont from several regiments DLW, the moisture which is frst ex- 
or compames, on some special service or | haled from the earth by the sun, and aftcr- 
expedition Also, a namber of stups, taken | wards deposited on the carth in gentle | 
from a fleet, and sent on a separate service | drops during the mght, particularly after a 
DLTLNTIs, m clock work, are those , hot dav for the heat of the sun having 
stops, which, by being lifted up or Ict | converted all the hquid matter on the 
down, loch or unloch the clock in«tmhing = | earth's surface into aqueous gas, the at- 
DLTERGENTS, or DLILRSIVES, | mosphere is, na manner, completely sa- 
medicines which have the powerto rcimove | turated with it 
sinctd humours, or cleanse the shin of 1m- DEW LAP, the loose skin that hangs 
purities from the throat ot an ox, cow, &e. 
DETERMINATION, in phvaics, the DIW WORM, in entomology, the Lum- 
tendency of abody m any partuular direc- | bricus ferrestria ot Linneus, an insect 


tion often found in decayed wood, as well as in 
DETERRA TION the uncesenng of any , the earth, and which 1s very destructive to 
thing buned or hidden in the earth 





lants 
DLIINUE, mlaw, awritor action that | DEXTER, the nght, or on the nght 
hes against a person who las goodsorother hand or side, as the deter point, im he- 
things dalnered to hun toe he p, and who raldry, by which 18 meant the nght hand 
aderwards detains, or refusce to dclver side of the escuteheon 
them up | DEY, the title of the supreme governor 
DLAIONA TION, or DEFTONIZ ATION, «in Algiers, Tunis, and the othr Barbary 
anexploson, or sudden report tuade hythe states 


re ee rrr ne —ñ ññ — ete eee. 
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TAX BSSLNCE OF A DEVICE” CONSISTS IN METAPHORICAL SIMILITLUDS BETWEFN THE THINGS BEPEESENTING AND REPRESENTED. 


percussion and inilammation of certau DIABE TES, in medicine, an execssive 
combustible substances — Defonatiny and morbid discharge of urme 
Pouder, acomposition of charcoal, su'phar, DIACHALA S18, mn medicine, a relaxa- 


aud oxymuriate of potans, Whien may be tion of the suture of the cranium 
intlamed bv the hcat generated by yaicus ¢  DIACHRIS’LA, medicines applud = to 


sion tle fauces, palate, &c tor the abstersion 
DETRITUS, in geology, a mass of sul) of phlegm 
stances detached or worn off from solid bo DIACH YLON, in medicine, an emol- 


| dies by attrition, as, diluvial detritus, or Lent digcative pl ister 
the strata which is supposcd to have been DIAC OUSTICS, the sence of re 
washed from primitive mountains at the fracted sounds, called also diaphonica 
time of the deluge DIACOUSTIC CURVE, im mathema- 
DEULERONOMY, one of the sacred tics, a kind of curve caused by the refrac 
hooks af the Old Testament, or the fifth tion of rays ma particular direction, 60 as 
book of the Pentateuch. Tt so called, to forma given ratio with Lincs which meet 
because thislast partof the workof Moses = them 
coinprehends a recapitalition of the law DLACRIT, m Green antiyuity, an 
he had belure delivered to the Israchites | appcllation given to a faction at Athens, 
himself who favoured oligarchy, in oppeation to 
DLUTERO CANONICAL an theology, | the pediaer, who were tor a pure democra- 
at rmapphed tocertan books ot Serpture tierl government 
whieh were added to the canon after the | DIA‘CRISIS, m medicine, the act of 
rest, ether because they wort not waitten «distinguishing diacares one from another 
tull after the canou was compiled, orm con- , by then symptoms. 


THE DROPS WHICH ARE OFTEW SEEN HANGING ON LEAVES AT SUNRISE, ARE SOT PRODCCED BY DEW, BUT ARE CONDENSED TRANSPIRATION, 
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i! 196 DEUTFPRONOMY WAS WRITTEN HY MOSER IN THP L207 YKAR OF His aur, | 
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THE DIAMOND AND CHABCOAL ARE SIMILAR SUBSTANCES IN THEIB CHEMICAL NATURE, AND DIFFER ONLY IN THEIR TEKTURR. 
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ALMOST EVERY COUNTY IN ENGLAND HAS ITS PECULIAR DIALECT. 
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DIADEL’PHIA, in the Linnean system 
of botany, a clase of plants, the 17th in 
order, comprehending all thone with pa- 
pihonaceous and hermaphrodite flov ers, 
and leguminous seed-vessels, The distin- 
guishing characteristic of this class 1s, 
that the stamens adhere together , form- 
ing two dissimilar bodies or filaments, the 
one standing above the pistil, and the other 
surrounding It. 

DIADEM, ancicntly, a head band or 
fillet worn by kings as a badge of royalty 
It was made of silk, thread, or wool, tied 
round the temples and forehead, the ends 
being tied behind, and Jet fall on the neck. 
In modern usage, the mark of royalty, 
worn on the head ——Diadem, in heraldry, 
18 apphed to certain circles, or rims, serv 
mg to enclose the crowns of sovereign 
princes” In figurative language, the word 
diadem denotes empire or supreme power. 

DI AWESIS, iu surgery, an operation 
serving to divide and separate a part when 
its continuity 1s a hindrance to the cure. 
——Dreresta, in grammar, the division of 
one avilable into two, which is usually de- 
noted hy two dots over a letter, as in aular 
for aul. 

DILADROM, the time m which the v- 
bration of a pendulum 1s performed. 

DIAGNOSTICS, in medicine, a term 
given to those signs which indicate the 
state of a disease, its unture and cause, the 
symptoms hy which it 1s known or distin- 
pat ae from others When the diagnos- 
ties are common to several diseases, they 
are called adjunct, when they always attend 
a particular disease, the word pathogno- 
monic 1s used ——The term dragavstic signs 
14 also used in botany, as the signs or cha- 
ractera by which plants are distinguished 
DIAGONAL, in geometry, a mght line 
drawn across a quadrilateral figure trom 
one angle to another, by some called the 
diameter of the figure 
DIAGRAM, a geometrical delineation, 
for the purpose of demonstratmg the pro- 
pcrties of any figure, as a square, triangle, 


Cc. 
DVAL, or SUN’ DIAL, an instrument 
for measuring time by means of the shadow 
of the sun, being a plate, or plain surtace, 
on which limes are drawn in such a manner, 
that the shadow ot a wire, or the upper 
edge of another plane, erected pet pendicu- 
— on the former, may show the true time 
of the day. The edge of the planc, which 
shows the time, 16 called the stile, the line 
on whicn thie plane 18 erected, 18 the sub- 
stile, and the angle included between the 
substile and stile, is called the elevation or 
height of the stile Sun-dials are difterently 
denomimated according to their different 
situation, and the figure of the surtaces 
upon which they are desembed, as hori- 
coutal, vertical, equinoctial, polar, direct, 
erect, declinmg, melining , rechning, cylin- 
drical, niural, parallel, &c. 

DIALECT, the form or idiom of a lan- 
guage, peculiar to a province or any parti- 
ewer part of a country. A dialect 1s, in 
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junction, as vent, tdi, 12c1 — lu medieme, 


| passing through the centre of a circle, or 
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such alterations ax time or aceident may 


have introduced among descendants of the 
same atoch, living in separate or remote 81- 
tuations The dialects of Greece were ad- 
mutted to form a part of thei language, as 
the Attic, Iome, Poetic, Eohe, and Dorie 
dialects, which were used cither separate y 

or mtermixed, | 

DIALEC’TUS, that branch of logic which 
teaches the art of reasoning 

DI ALLAGE, a mineral of a lamellar or 
fohated structure. 

DIVALLING SPHERE, an instrument 
made of brass, with several semicircles 
shding over each other upon a moveable 
honzon, serving to shew the nature of 
spherical triangles, as well as to give the 
true idea of drawing dials on all sorts of 

lanes. “ 

DIAL‘OGISM, 1m rhetoric, 18 used for 
the sohloquy ot persons deliberating with 
themselves. Jt 1s also, in a more extensive 
sense, taken for discourse m_ general, 
whether held by a person alone, or 1n com- 
pany with others. 

DIALOGUE, a verbal or written dis- 
course hetreen two or more persons. 

DIAL‘YSIS, a mark or character, con- | 
sisting of two points placed over one of two 
vowels, & mosdir, to separate the diph- 
thong, and show that they must be sound- | 
ed distinctly, ——In rhetone, dialysis is o 
figure of speech in which several words ar 
placed together, without the aid of a con 


dialysis is a tenn denoting great relaxa- 
tion or weakness ot the limbs. | 
DIAM ETER, m geometry, a right line 


other curvilnear hgure, and termimated at 
exch mde by the mreumtoence. It thus 
divides the circle mto two equal parts and | 
1s the greatest chord hence we have a 
method of desembmg a semeircle upon | 
anv line, assuming its middle point for the 
centre The diameter of a circle is to the 
circumference, as 7 to 22. The square of 
the diameter multiphed by 7454,18 the area. 
The cube of the diameter multiplied by 
0236, 16 the solid contents of a sphere. 
DIAMOND), the most valuable and the 
hardest of gems When pure, it 1s per- 
tectly clear and pellucid, and 18 eminently 
distinguished trom all other substances, by 
ite vivid splendour, and the brightness of 
ita reflections Though found of different 
shapes, and sometnnacs accidentally tinged 
with several colours, yet it ever carries the 
same distinguishing characters. Dinmonds 
are generally very small, but a few large 
ones have been found, for which incredible 
—5 have been given. The largest ever 
nown belonged to the king of Portugal, 
it weighed 1680 carats, and was valued, 
altuough uncut, at 224,000,0001 sterling; 
the one in the seceptre of the emperor of 
Russia weyhs 779 carats, and is valued at 
upwards ot 4,000,0007, but waa bought by 
the empress Catharine tor about 135,0000. 
The Pitt diamond, which at that time was 
one of the largest, weighed 136 carats, and 
cost Lous XIV. 130, 00001. The places 


WHEN DUG OUT OF THE EARTH, DIAMONDS HAVE NO BRILLIANCY, BUT ARE COVERED WITH AN EARTHY CRUSBT. 
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fact, the branch of a parent language, with 
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THR ART OF DIALIING WAS CAILED BY TILE GRIEKS “ GNOMONIC 1.” 
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TUB PURKST WATER 15 THAT WHICH FALLS FROM TAM ATMOSPURRE. 
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whence diamonds are brought are the | and with the diatessaron, an octave — Iu 
jaland of Borneo, and the hingdoms of | medie ne, a composition of five nenedients, | 
Visapour, Golconda, Bengal, m the East DIAPER, a kind of figured linen cloth, 
Indies, and the Brazila, in the West In- inuch used for towels or ndpkine. l 
dies. These gems consist of pure carbon, DI APILTRAGM, in anatomy, a large mus- 
with a specific gravity of 32 and the | culous membrane or skiu_ placed trans- 
hardest touls making no impression on | versely in the trunk, and dividing the 
them, they are cut and ground by the | thorax from the abdoniwn, 
powder of thar own substance. In the DIAPH ANOQUS, an appellation mven to 
ctperimenta of modern chemists, the dia- | all transparent bodies, or such as transit 
mond has been icdueed to ashes by the | the rays of hght. 
power both of the tirnace and the burning DIAPH’ORA, in rhetoric, a figure of 
tlass.—Rough Inamond, 1s the stone as it | speech, m wich a word, when repeated, 
comes from the nunes ——~Rose Diamon?, } 18 taken in a different sense from what it 
1s one Which is quite flat underneath, with | was at first understood | 
its Upper part cut in numerous little faces, DIAPHORE'SIS, in medicine, aug: | 
{ 
| 


TUR GHAAT FIRAMID OF EGIPT, COMPOSED OF GRANITE, IS FIVE HUNDRED FPET HIGH, AVD STAWDS OW ELEVEY ACES OF GROUND. 








usually triangles, the uppermost of which | mented perspiration. 

terminate in a point.—— lable Diamond, 18 PIAPHORETICS, medicines winch 
that which has a large square face at top, | promote perspiration Daaphoretics ditter 
encowpassed with four lesser Brillant , trom audoryics, the former only incie ine | 
Diamond, in that which ts cut im taces both | the insensible perspiration, the latter cx 
at top aud bottom , aud whose tableor prin- | cite the senuble discharge called sweat, | 
cipal tace is flat. Diamonds are valuable 
for many purposes. Thar powder 1s the best 
for the lapidary and gem engraver, and more 
economical than any other maternal tor cut- 
ting, engraving, and polishing hard stones 
Glaziers use them for cutting their glass, 
their diamond being set ina stec] socket, DIARRIIGE A, a disorder which conasts 
and attached to a sinall wooden handje. It | in a frequent and copious dischaige of a 
16 very remarkable, that only the pout of a bihous humour trom the mtestines 

natural crvstal can be eed: cut or spht | DIARTHRO SIS, in anatomy, a hind of 
diamonds scratch, but the glass will not ' articulation, or juncture of the bones, in 
break along the scratch, as it does when a which there 1s an evident motion 

natural crystal is used. The diamond has DVARY, a register of daily occurrences 
also of late years become an article of great and observations, or an account of what 
value to engravers, particularly in drawing passes in the course ot a day 

or ruling hues, which are atterwards toa be DPEASCHISM, in muaic, the difference 
decpened by aqua torus, for which steal between the coma and cnhannome dicsts, 
pots, called etching needles, were tui- — called the lerset comma, 
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TLY TRANSPARENT, AND FREE FHOM THE SLIGHTEST IMPLRBITY. 





DIAPOR LSIS, in rhetoric, a figure of 
oratory, expresave ot the speak -r’s doubt 
or hesitation as to the manner in which he + 
should proeced in his discours¢, the subjects | 
he has to treat of being all equally im- 

rtant. 
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) erly used. DLASLA, in Grecinn antiquity, a festival 
DLAMOND BEETLE, a beautiful in- kept at Athens in honour uf Jupiter the 
stet, so called from the marks on tts wing- | Propitroua, 
sheaths, which appear as brilliant as gens DIVASVORE, a mineral of a pearly gray 
DIAN BAR BOR, silver and quicksilver colour, and mtusible | 
dissolved in nitne acid, the crystalizations DIANTAL’TIC, an emthet given by the | 
} 
| 
| 


resembling a tree Giechs to certain nitersals in music, as the 

DIAN DRIA, the second class of the nmiajur third, mayor sixth, and mayor seventh 
Linnean system of plants, contaming three DLAS FASIS, a term used by ancient 
orders, Monogynia, Digynia, aud Triyynta, physicians for a distension of the muscles, 


with two stamens or separation of the boucs 
DIANCE A, in rhetoric, a figure of speech | DUIS FEMA, m thetone, a modulation 
by which a correct interpretation is given of the tones of the voiwe, by marking with 
to a subject suitable to the occasion. | preemson the aintersala between ata ele 
DIAN THUS, in botany, the Prvk, a vation and depression ——la mune, a space 
genus of plants, class 1 Decundrea, order 2 , or mterval 
Digynia | DIASTOLE, among physicians, a dila- 
DLAPA‘'SON, in inusic, @ musical mter- | tation of the heart, auricles, and arteries, 
val, by which most authors, who have it stands, opposed to systole, or contiaetion 
written upon the theory of music, use to of the same parts ——Deasolr, in grammar, 
express the octave of the Greeks. The a hgure of prosody, by which a syllable na 
diaypason is the first and most perfect ofthe | turally short 1s made long 
concords , if conmdered simply, itishutene | DEASTYLL, an editce m which three 
harmonical interval, though, if considered = diaineters of a coliinn are allowed for the 
diatomeally, by tones and semitones, it , antercolummniations. 
contains seven degrees, viz the three greater DIASYR'’MOS, in rhetoric, a kind of hv 
tones, two lesser tones, and two greater perbole, beig an exaygeration of something 
semi-tones, Diapaaon, the fundamental low and mdicuous, ironical praise 
or standard scale by which musical instru- |) DIATESSARON, in mume, a concord or 
ments are made, hariuome outersal composed of a greater 
DIAPEN’TE, in music, a fifth, an in- ; toue, a leancr tone, and one greater neti 
terval making the second of the concords, , tone. Its proportion is as 4 to 3, and it 16 












A DIAMOND 18 SAID TO BE OF THE FIRST WATER, SICALSE IT 183 PERLEC 
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198 DIAPROBYTICS ARE UIGHIY BI RVICKARIE TO THR DIGESTIVE ONRGANA. 
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“ sraTONIC” IS APPLIED TO ORDIVARY ML SIC, CONTAINING CNLY THE TWO GREATER AND LESSER TONES, AND THE GREATER SEMI-TONE. 
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THE ¥EUS! LEC TALON WAS CHOBEN IN TIE ROMAN WARS AGAINST THR LATINS, 





tour Gospels. t 

DIATON IC, an epithet given to mus, 
as it proceeds by tones and sem tones, 
both ascending and descending. ‘hus we 
say, a diatomic series, a diatonec interval, 
diatonic melody or harmony. 

DVATRIBE, a continued disputation or 
controversial discourse 

DLIATRI TOS, m medicine, u term given 
to three days’ abstinence enjoined by phy- 
sicians of the Methodic sect upon their 
patients 

DYVCAST, m anceicut Greeee, an officer 
answeiing newly to ow Juryman 

DICE, cubical yneces of bone or ivory, 
dotted on their face from one to 8x3; and 
used for gambling purposes They are said 
to be of great antiquity, and to have been 
mvented by Palamedes at the siege ot Troy, 
for the amusement of the oflicers and 
soldiers, Dice pay a very heavy duty to 
government, and cannot Icg illv be mported 

DICHOT OMOUS, 10 botany, an epithet 
for a stem, &c. regularly dividmg by pairs 
from top to bottom.——Jchotomous-co- 
rymbed, composed of corymbs, in which the 
pedicles divide and subdivide by pairs. 

DICHOTOMY, m astronomy, that 
phasis or appearance of the moon, when she 
is bisected, or shows just half her disk. 
In this sttuation the moon 1s said to be m 
ber quadrature 

DICOTYL’EDON, m botany, a plant 
whose seeds divide into two lobes in zer- 
minating. lence the epithet dicofy'edo- 


NOUR, 

DICTA‘TOR, m ancient Rome, a marms- 
trate created m times of exigence and dis- 
tress, and imvested with unlimited power, 
He had authonty to raise or disband troops, 
and to makc war or peace, and that without 
the consent either of the senate or people. 
The ordinary duration of hin ofhee was only 
for sv suonths, durmg whict time all other 
magintiacies ceased, the tribuneship ex- 
ecpted Whenever he appeared in public, 
he was attended by twenty-tour hctors, or 
double the number allowed a consul. Ea- 
tensive, however, as his pover was, he was 
nevertheless under some restrictions — he 
could not, for mstanee, spend the pubhe 
menue, arbitrary, leave Italy, or enter the 
city on horsehach = The choice of dictatur 
was not, asin the case of other magi trates, 


decided hy the popular voice, but one of | at a crim 
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called a perfect ſourth. — In theology, the apphed to an alphaboetieal collection of the 


terms of any art or acucnee, with such cx- 
planations or remarks as the writcr may 
deem necessary tor thar elucidation. 

DIDAC TIC, containing d etrimes, pre- 
cepts, orrules, mtended to matruct. 

MVAC TIC PO ETRY, that species of 
metiical composition which has metructou 
for 1ts primary object But thou.h ite o+- 
tensible anu is to impart astiuction im 
the garb of vcrar, it may and often dors 
attain an anunatcd and clevated character, 
minghngthe ibehts of poetic penis with 
natuteal desemptions and moral axioms, 
and theicby captivating the senres, wile 
at aincnds the heart. 

DIDAC’TY LOUSY, 1m zoology, an epithet 
for haying two toes. 

DIDECAHL DRAL, m erystalography, 
having the fount of a decnhedral (or ten 
sided) prism, with pentaledral (or five- 
sided) summits. 

DIDODECAHE’DRAL, in crystalogra- 
phy, having the form ot a dudecahedral 
(twelve sided) prism, with hexahedral (ix- 
sided) summits. 

DIDRACH MA, a piece of money, the 
fourth of an ounce of silver. 

DID\NA’MIA, the 14th class of the 
Linnean system of plants, contammg two 
orders, Gymnosperma and Angiwspermia, 
with two long and two short stamens — 
To thie genus belong balm, germander, 
Javendei, thyme, betony, nunt, basil, for- 
glove, &e. 

DIE, a stamp used in commg, by which 
a piece of prt pared metal is impressed with 
due force Comes are generally com, leted 
by one blow of the comimg press, and at 
the Royal Mint these presses pre 60 con- 
trived by machinery, thet thcy shall strike, 
“poe an averag(, siity blows in a minute. 
Medals are usually m very hiph rehet, aud 
the efteet 1s produced by a succession of 

108 4 

DIVES, (days) in law, are diatinguished 
mto Dice gurrdier, days on which the court 
eits for the administration of justice, Lees 
non (juridic:), days on which no pleas are 
held im any court of justice, and Dies 
dautus, a day, or time of respite, wisen by 
the court to the defendant ima cause. 
dhee cauniculaies, in astronomy, the dog 
dave — MDies eritici, m medicme, days in 
whach some disenses are supposed to arive 
Among the Romans, dars 








the consuls appointed him by command of | were distinguished in a vaniety of wavs, 


the senate. A dictator was also soinctimes 


the most nuportant of which were Dies 


named tor holding the comtia for the) nefasts or Dies ati, days davoted to reh- 
election of consuls, and for the celebration = gious pu poses, on which it was unlawtul 


of pubhe games. For the space of four 
hundred years this office was re,arded with 
veneration, till Sylla and Canar, by he- 


todo anv public business Jsea yaate, v- 
nuhar to the Dee yuredice of modern times , 
and Dies ferruti, bhe our Diea non juredica, 


comug perpetual dictators, conserted it when the courts were shut. 


tuto an engine of tyranny, and rendered the 
very name odious, 

DICTIONARY, m its first: and most 
obvious sense, sigmihcs a vocabulary, or al- 


DIE SIS, the mark {, called also a 
dogble dagger, and used asa mark tor re- 
ference.—— Dieara, in muare, the drvision 
of atone less than a semi-tone, or an in- | 


— — — — 


FER DICTATOR WAS NAMED BY THE CONSUL, IN THE NIGHT. VIVA VOCE, AND HIS FLECTION AS CONFIRMED BY THE AUGURIES. 


’ | phabetical arrangement of the words ina, tersal consusting of a less or imperfect 
' fanguage, with their definitions. But now, | sem tone 

that the vamous branches of smence have; DIET, food regulated by the rules of 
1 become so inueh extended, the terms also | medicine, It appears that the best way 
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NATURE DELIGHTS IN THE MOST PLAIN AND SIMILE DIET. 
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BECAUSE THEY GEIND IT BY MOVING THE LOWER JAW FROM SIDE TO 


HERBIVOROGUS ANIMALS MASTICATE AND DIGEST 21HEIR FOOD WELL, 
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BIRDS SWALLOW GRIT AND SMALL STONES TO ASSIST THEIR DIGESTION. 


A New Dictionary of the Belles Lettres. 
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to preserve health, 1s to live upon plan | rencee, 1n heraldry, certain additions to a 
simple foods, hghtly seasoned, and in a coat of arms, serving to distinguish one 
quantity agreeable to the age, strength of family from another, or to show how dis- 


the stomach, sex, constitution, and chiefly 
to what nature has by experience been 
found to requre. Generally, indeed, hunger 
shewa the best time of — as thirst 
does of drinking, but if eather be indulged 
to excess, our health and spirits will both 
suffer, In summer, when the spirits and 
fluid parts are apt to evaporate, the det 
should be mast, coohng, and easy of 
digestion, to repair the loss with the 
greater speed, hut in winter, the stomach 
will admit of more sohd and heating ah- 
ments. The golden rule, however, seems 
to be, to use preat moderation both im cat- 
ing and drnkmg, and it 18 indisputable 
that early habits of self-command, im the 
regulation of the appetite, are of paramount 
importance to all who would enjov good 
health and attain a vigorous old age —— 
Diet, in German pohtics, a convention of 
princes, electors, ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and representatives of free cities, to del- 
berate on the aftairs of the empire 

DIET DRINK, drink prepared with me- 
dicinal ingredients. The decoction of sarsa- 

arilla and mezereon, and the Lisbon dict- 

rink, are the most common and most 
esteemed 

DIETETICS, the science or philosophy 
of deta, or that which teaches us to adapt 
particular foods to particular organs of 
digestion, or to particular etates of the 
same organ, so that the greatest posmble 
paver of nutrnnent may be extracted 

roma given quantity of nutritive matter 

DIEU ET MON DROIT (French, sig 
mifying Grud and my right), the motto of 
the roval arms of England, first assumed 
by king Richard | to intimate that he did 
not hold his empire in vassalage of any 
mortal. It was afterwards taken up by 
Edward the Third, and was continucd, 
without mterruption, to the time of Wil- 
ham LIT who used the motta ze mamtien 
dray, though the former wax still retained 
upouthe great seal = After him queen Anne 
used the motto semper eadem, which had 
been betore used by queen Lhzabeth but 
since Anne’s time, Diew et mon drott has 
continued to be the royal motto 

DIEU ET SON ACTE, #® maxim in law, 
that the act of God shall not be a preju- 
dice to any ian. 

DIENAILE’DRIA, in natural history, a 
genus of pellucid and erystaliform spars, 
composed of two pyramids, joined bare to 
hase, without any imtermediate column: 
the diexahedrin are dodecahedral, or com- 
posed of two hexangular pyramids, 

DIFFARREA‘TION, m Ronan antiquity, 
a ceremony whereby the divorce of the 
priests was solemmzed ; or the dissolving of 
marnage contracted by contarreation = 4 

DIFFERENCE, in Jogi, an essential 
attmbute belonging to anv species that is 
not found in the genus, bemg the idea that 
defines the species — -Difference, in arith 


metie, the remainder, when one number has 
been subtracted frum another ——J)rffe- 






“NOW GUOD DIGFATION WAIT ON APPETITE, AND WRAITH ON BOTH” - SHAK, 





tinct a younger branch 1s from the elder or 
principal branch. 

DI'GEsT, 1 law hterature, a collection 
of the decisions of the Roman lawyens, pro- 
ly digested, or arranged under distinct 

eads, by order of the emperor Justinian. 

DIGES’TION, that process in the animal 
body, or action of the stomach, by which 
tood 18 converted into chyme, before it 

passes into the intestines, and 1s there sepa- 
| rated by the chyle mto nutyitive and excre- 
mentitious parts, effected chiefly by the sol- 








vent power of the gastric Juice ——In che 
mistry, the operation of exposing bodies to 
a gentle heat, to prepare them for some 
action on each other, or the slow action of 
a solvent on any substance. By this process, 
essences, elixirs, and tinctures are made. 
DIGES TIVE, 1n medicine, any prepara- 
thon which increases the tone of the stomach, 
and aids digestion — In surgery, an appli- 


cation which mpens an ulcer or wound, or 
| 


disposes it to suppurate. 

DIF’FORM, in botany, an epithet for 
leaves or flowers, which do not correspond 
in 817¢ or proportion 

DIGAS’TRIC, an epithet given to a mus- 
cle ot the lower jaw. 

DIGES TER, a chemical vessel or instru- 
ment to prevent the loss of heat by evapora- 
tion. 

DIGIT, in astronomy, the twelfth part 
of the diameter of the sun or moon: a term 
used to express the quantity and magmtude 
of aneclipse. Thus an eclipse is said to be 
of sx digits, when siv of these parts are 
hid ——Diytta, o1 Monades, in arithmetie, 
aignify anv one of the ten numerals, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0 — Ingit 18 also a measure 
tuhen from the breadth of the finger; the 
word hemg derived from digtfua, a finger, 
thus mdicating the humble means origi- 
nally employed in computations. It 18 pro- 

perly three quarters of an inch, 
DIGITA’LIS, or Foxetove, m botany, a 
un of plants, which are for the most part 
s1erbaceous, with a root that is either bien- 
| nial or perenmal The stalk rises two or 
three feet high, and bears spikes of brown 
or purple flowers The purple foxglove is a 
native of England, and 1s much used in me- 
dieme, having the remarkable property 
of diminishing the strength and trequency 
ot the pulse. 

DI’GITATE, or DI’GITATED, in ho- 
tany, an epithet fora leat which branches 
into several distinct leaflets, hhe fingers; 
or when a simple, undivided petiole con- 
nects several leaflets at the end of it. 

DiG LLPH, m architecture, a kind of 
imperfect tnglyph, console, or the hke, with 
two channels or engravings, either circular 
or angular 

DUVGITALINE, a powerful poison, de- 
ried fram the digitalis purpurea, or tox- 
glove, the properties of which it possesses 
iA Very concentrated atate Its a brown 
coloured substance, deliquesccnt, and ex- 
, te mely bitter. 
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DIGESTION, CIBCLLATION, AND RESPIRATION, ARE CALLED ORGANS OF INVOLUNTABY MOTION, BECAUSE THEY GO ON WITHOUT INTERMISSION, 
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DIG’NITARY, in the canon law, an ec- 
clesiastie who holds a dignity, or a benetice 
which gives him some pre-eminence over 
mere pricsts and canons; asa bishop, dean, 
arch-deacon, prebendary, &c. 

DIG’NITY. This word, in a general 
sense, signifies a nobleness or elevation of 
mind; and is opposed to meanneaa and rire, 
the true dignity of human nature being 
based on moral rectitude and religious venc- 
ration. In amore extended sense, it means, 
elevation of deportment; and also an ele- 
vated office, civil or ecclemasti¢al.——in 
astrology, the term dignity 18 used to 
denote an advantage which a planet has on 
account of its bemg m some particular 
place of the zodiac, or in a particular sta- 
tion with respect to other planctas. 

DYVGRAYVH, a union of two vowels, of 
which one only is pronounced, as in brewd. 
It is essentially different from a diphtheng, 
which consists of two vowels also, but pro- 
duces a sound which neither of the vowels 
have separntely. 

DIGREN’SION, in rhetoric or liter .ry 
composition, that passage, or narraticn, 
which deviates from the mam aubject, but 
which way have some relation to it, or he 
useful by way of Wlustration. 

DIGYN‘IA, in botany, an order in the 
Linnean system, consisting of plints that 
have two pistils. 

DINEXAHE’DRAL, in cryatalography, 
having the form of a hexahedral pris with 
trihedral suninnts. 

DILAPIDA‘TION, in law, the ruin or 
damage which accrues to a house in conse- 
quence of neglect. 

DILATA’TION, in surgery and anatomy, 
signifies the widening the orifice of a wound, 
or the distension of a vessel. 

DILEM’MA, 1n logic, an argument which 
cannot be demed in any way without involv- 
ing the party denymg in contradictions; 
or a position involving double choice, each 

resenting difficulties. A dilemma is ugual- 

y desenbed, as though it always proved the 
absurdity, inconventence, or unreasonable- 
ness of some opnion or practice, and this is 
the most usual design of it. Butit 1s plain, 
that it may be used to prove the truth or 
advantage of any thing proposed: as, “In 
heaven we shall ether have desires, or not: 
if we have no desires, then we have full sa- 
tisfaction: if we have desires, they shall be 
satisied as fast as they arse: therefore, in 
heaven we shall be completely satisfied.” 
This sort of argument may be composed of 
three or more members, and may be called 
trilemma. It is also called syllogismua cor- 
nutus, a horned syllogism; its horns being 
80 disposed, that if you avoid the one, you 
run againat the other. 

DILETTAN’TE, one who delights m pro- 
moting science of the fine arts. 
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DILATATION, IN PHYSICS, 18 A MOTION OF THE PARTS OF A BODY, BY WHICH IT IS §8O EXPANDED AS TO OCCUPY GREATER SPACE. 


by water, and supposed to have been caused 
by the deluge. 

DIMEN’SION, the measure or compass of 
athing. A line has one dimension, or length; 
asuperfices two, nanicly length and breadth ; 
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ON THE CIVIL CONSTITUTION OF ROME WAS RAISED iTS KRCCURSIASTICAL. 
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A Neto Dilttionarp of the Welles Lettres. 


, Acapsule consisting of two cohering grams 
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THE CIVIL DIVISION OF THE ROMAN KEMFINE CONSISTED OF 14 DIOCESES. 
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and a sohd three, namely length, breadth 
and thickness. The word is generally used 
in the plural, and denotes the whole space 
occupied by a body, or its mze and capacity; 
as, the dimensions of a room, ship, &e. 

DLIKKE, or DYKE, a mound of earth, 
stones, or other materials, intended to pre- 
vent low land froin being inundated by the 
sea, &c., as the dikes of Holland. 

DIMINU’TION, 1n architecture, a con- 
traction of the upper part of a column, by 
which its diameter is made less than that of 
the lowerwpart. It generally commences 
from one third of the height of the column. 
Diminution, in rhetoric, the exagyeiat- 
ing what you have to say by an expression 
that seems to dinnnieh it.—In mune, the 
imitation of or reply to a subsect in notes 
of half the length or value of those of the 
subject itself. * 

DIMIN‘UTIVE, in grammar, a word or 
termination which lessens the meaning of 
the original word; as, rivulet, a small river; 
manikin, a little man. 

DIM’ISSORY, dismissing to another ju- 
risdiction. A letter dimiasory, is one 
wiven by a bishop to a candidate for holy 
orders, having a title in hia diocese, direct- 
ed to some other bishop, and giving leave 
for the hearer to be ordained by lam. 

DIM ITY, a kind of white cotton cloth, 
ribbed or figured. It was originally imported 
from India, but is now manufactured im Lan- 
cashire, and various other parts of Britain. 

DVOCESAN, a bishop who has charge 
of a particular diocese. 

DIOCESE, or DI'OCESS, the district 
or circuit of a bishop’s jurisdiction. The 
name diocese began first to be used in the 
fourth century, when the exterior polity of 
the church began to be formed upon the 
model of the Roman empire. Encland, in 
regard to its ecclesiastical state, 18 divided 
mto two provinces, viz. Canterbury and 
York, and each provmce mito subordinate 
diuceses; the province of Carterhury con- 
tains twenty-one dioceses, and that of York 
three. These are divided mto archdeacon- 
ries, Which are subdivided into rural dcan- 
eves and panshes. 

DIOC’COUS, in botany, an epithet for 








or cells, with one seed im each. 

PIOCTAHE’DRIA, in erystalography, a 
genus of pellucid and erystaliform spars, 
compored of two octangular pyramids, join- 
ed base to base, without any intermediate 
column. 

DIODON, in ichthyology, the sun-fish ; 
a genus of fishes of a singular formu, appear- 
ing like the fore part of the body of a deep 
fish amputated in the middle, 

DIOEK’CIA, in botany, a class in the Lin- 
nan system, comprehending such plants 
as have no hermaphrodite flowers, but the 


Z rT) 
A PLACEMAN’S BOLILOQUY: “A STRONG ‘DILEMMA’ IN A DESPERATE CASE! TO ACT WITH INFAMY, OR QUIT MY PLACE. 


DUILU’VIUM, in geology, stvata of sand, | males and females on distinct individuals, 
loam, gravel, &c. apparently accumulated | as the poplar, aspen, amber tree, willow, 


ozier, Sc. The epithet for plants of this 
kind is dioerous, 

DYVOMEDE, in ornithology, a web-footed, 
aquatic fowl, about the size of a common 
domestic hen. 
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THE ANCIENTS TREATFD DISTINCTLY OF DIRECT AND BEFLECTED VISION, BLT OF REFRACTED VISION THEY ENEW VERY LITTLE. 








IN UTTKRING A DITHTHONG BDUTH VOWELS ARE UNITED IN SOUND. 
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DIONYSYACA, a name given by the plants, clase 22 Dioecta, order 6GHexandriu. 
Grecinans to all theatnmeal entertainments | The species are perennials. there is no co- 
or diversions of the stage, because play- | rollam either the male or female flowers, 
houses wire sacred to Bacchus and Venus, | and the fruit 18 a compressed lurge capsule, 
the deities of sport and pleasure. of a triangular form, containing three valves, 

DIOP SIDE, a rare mineral, of a pale | and divided mto three cells. 
green colour, occurring in prismatic crys- DIOSCU‘RIA, in antiquity, a festival ob- 
tals, and regarded as a variety of avgate, served by the Spartans 1n honour of Castor 

DIOP TRICS, the science of refractive | and Pollux. 
vision, or that part of optics which con- DIOS PYROS, in botany, a genus of 
sidera the different refractions of hght in | plants, class 23 Polygamia dweeta, order 2 
passing through different mediums, as air, | Ortandita monogynta The species are 
water, glass, &c It demonstrates the dif. | trees, varieties of the plum. 
ferent directions in which the rays of light DIP, the depression of a magnet below 
move, according as they are broken on | the horizontal plane. — In geology, the dip 
plane or curved substances, and the prin- , @f a stratum 18 its greatest inclination to 
ciples deduced from these ohservations de | the horizon, or that on a lune perpendicular 
termine the nature of the vanous lenses, | to its dnection or course. 
explam the manner in which the light 15 re- DIPET’ALOUS, in botany, an epithet for 
fracted in the human eve, and teach the man- | a corolla having two petals only 
ner of seeing through lenses, and the com- DIPH'THONG, the union of two vowels 
position of them, consequently the theory | pronounced in one syllable. The sound 1s 
of telescopes, magnitving glasses, Kc By | not simple, but so blended as to be con- 
its aid, therefore, the eye has been enabled | sidered as forming but one ayllable, as 
| to reach oljects previously unknown, and , nose, bound, point, &c. 
thys to obtain immense advantages in pur DIPH’\LLOUS, in botany, an epithet 
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suing the science of astronom for a enlvx, &e having two leaves 
DIORAM A, the name of a building DIP LOE, in anatomy, the medullary 
erected in the Regent’s Park, London, in © substance, or porous part between the la- 
which a novel and very beautiful mode of | mine or plates of the skull. 
depicting seenery 18 exhibited, also the | DIPLO™ 4, a written document confer- 
name given to the method of delineating = rmg some power, privilege, or honour, viz 
it “‘the advantage which this mode of an instrument or — given by colleges, 
representing the tace of nature possesses societies, dc to a cli rgyman to exercise the 
over any other yet invented 1s, thatit causes) «ministerial function, or to a physician to 
the hght to play at will all overthe picture, | practise the profession, &c after passing 
so that the spectator can hardly help ima- | exammation, or admitting hm to a degree 
giming hivaelf placed on the very spot, | — In chemistry, “ to boil in diploma,” 18 
when he perceives the rays of the sun now | to put the veasel which contains the mngre- 
lighting up ane range ot mountains, now | dients into a second vessel, to which the 
another, and beholds them peeping out | fire is applied 
from behind masses ot clouds, which gradu DIPLO MACY, the customs, pemie 8, 
| ally become overcast as if with rain, and { and practice of public businese bv ambas- 
then the lowcnng effect. giving way in its | sadors, envoys, aud other representatives of 
turn to bright gicams of sanakunee—w biel rinces and states at foreign courts It 
enlighten the bosoms of the distant lakes, | kas been truly observed, that im times not 
| glitter upon the purling brooks, and then very distant, it was suftiment to entertain 
dic awav behind the darker skirts of the a roval master by the gossip of a capital, 
| surroundiug woods and thickets All this = the intrigues of ladica and gentlemen of the 
San produced by a mode of uniting transpa_ , bed chamber, and the cabals ot mval mi- 
rent painting to the usual opaque methad, | nisters Now, the political correspondent 
and causing the daylight to tall upon the ( of a cabinet is compelled to enquire into 
picture, both from betore and behind = At | the working of the compl x machinery of 
the same time, while by means of coloured «modern society, to observe constantly the 
transparent blinds, snapended both above pulse of the whole body politic, to keep im 
and behind the picture, and which are put view the moral and ativan al resources of 
in motion by means of machinery, the rays nations, to detend the rights of his coun 
of light can be intercepted and made to try, on the grounds of law and reason, to 
fall at pleasure im giatusted timta upon = give mfonmnation to the numister, from whom 
every part of the prture m succession” he hold« his instructions, and to enable his 
The Diorama contains two pictures of government to profit by the mtelligence he 
these one only is seen at atime, and the imparts, not only in the management of its 
scene 1s changed by causing the xaloon con | foreign concerns, but likewise of its imter- 
taining the spectators to revolve on its nal resources To bea perfect diplomatint, 
axis The number and colour of the move uu fact, in the present atate of the world, a 
able blinds must be determined by the man should be well acquamted with the 
judgment and skill of the artist Each municipal laws of different countries, versed 


icture occupies several thousand square im the sciences, from which mdustry and | 


eet of canvas, and a succeasion of novel- arts dere their splendour and a state its 
ties are always in preparation to gratity the | strength, and equal to any of the tashe to 
lovers of scenic exhibitions | which those with whom he is brought into 
DIOSCO REA, im botany, a genus of contact might put his learning and saga- 
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TO PROVAUNCK THR WORD “ DIPHTHONG ” ANS DIP-THONG is INCORRFCT. 
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MR. POLLOXD'a DISCOVERY OF ACREOMATIC GLASSES HAS BEEW OF GREAT IMPORTANCE IN THAT BRANCH OF OFTICS CALLED DIOPTRICS. 
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THE FRENCH DIRECTORY WAS FORMED BY THE CONVENTION IV 1790, AYD OVERTURNED BY THE SUCCESBFUL AMBITION OF BUONAPARTE. 


| the consuls and other magistrates 








nip] 
city.——It was one part of the business of 
the congress assembled at Vienna, in 1814, 
to regulate the degrees of rank to which 
the various diplomatic agenta were entitled 

viz } ambassadors, 2 envoys extraord) 

nary and ministers plenipotentiary J un 

nisters resident, 4 charges d'affurres, 5 

seerctaries of legation and aftfachea Mi 

nisters at a court are denominated a diplo- 
matie bod 

DIPLOMAT ICS, the science of diplo 
mas, or of ancient writing, litcrary and pub- 
he documents, decrees, charters, &c , hav- 
ing for its object the deciphering of old 
writings and ascertamming then authen- 
ticity, &e 

DIPLO’PIA, 1n medicime, a disease in the 
eve, which causes the person to see an ob 
ject double or treble. 

DIP NOUS, in surgery, an cpithet for 
wounds which have two onhces 

DIP PING, among inmers, signifies the 
Interruption, or breaking off of the vcins of 
ore, an accident often attended with much 
trouble, before the ore can again be disco 
vered. 

DIP PING NEEDLE, a magnetic needle 
so duly poised about an horizoutal axis, 
that, besides its direction towards the pole, 
it will always point to a determined degice 
he law the horizon In the equatorial re 
ons, the needle takes a hoizontal posi 
tion but as we recede from the equator, 
towards either pole, it dips or inchnes one 
end to the carth, the north cnd as we pro 
ceed towards the nowth, and the south end 
as we proceed southward 

DIPSACTS, in botany, contams four 
species, of which the dipsacua fulloaum, or 
cultivated teascl, 1s rearcd in great quanti 
ties in the weat of England, for raising the 
nap upon woollen cloths, by means ot 
crooked awns upon the heads For this 
purpose they are fixed on the circumference 
of a large broad whecl, which turns round 
wiule the clothis held against them 

DIP’TERA, im entomology, the sixth 
order of insects in the Linnwan system, 
comprehending those wluch have two wings 
with balancers, as gnats, thes, te 

DIP TACHA, or DIPTYCH, m Roman 
antiquity, a public register of the names of 
Among 
the early Christians, thes were tablets, on 
one of which were written the names of 
the deceased, and on the other thoxe of the 
living patnarc he, bishops, &e or those who 
had done any service to the church 

DI PUS, in zoulogy, the Jerboa, a genus 
of maminalia, contaming tour species The 
Dipaa sagitta, or Lav ptan jyerboa, 18 about 
the sive of a rat, and was known to the 
ancients by the name of the two footed 
mouse It is found m various parts ot 
Atrica, and on the eastern provinces of 
Sibena In its posturcs aud motions it re 
sembles a lord. It imhabits subterranean 
apartments, in which it reposes durmg the 








j dav, choosing the night for ite excursions 
, and for obtaining tts food 


DIPY’RL, a mineral occurnng in minute 
pnsms. Before the blow-pipe it melts with 
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ebullition, and its powder on hot coals phose 
phoreaces with a fee ble hight 

DIRADIA TION, im medieime, an inv 
goration of the muscles by the animal 
spirits 

DIRÆ, in the Roman divination, signi- 
fles any unusual accidents or uncommon ap- 
pearances, ks sneezing, stumbling, strange 
voices, apparitions, spilling salt or wine 
upon the table or upon one’s clothes, mett- 
ing wolves, hares, foxes, &e 

DIRLCT’, 1m law, an epithet for the lhne 
of ascendants and acectndaute m genealo 
gical succession — Direct, in astronomy, 
is when atplanct moves forward n_ the 
zodiac according to the natural order and 
succession of the signs, in distinction from 
the ret, oyade In optics, a daect ray 18 
one which 1s carned oom a pont of the 
iuvisihle dhyect directly to the eve, withuut 
bemg turned out of its rectilinear direction 
by any intervening* body 

DIRECTION, Line or, m mechanica, 
the hne of motion which any natural boty 
observes, acca ding to the force impressed 
upon it — fuyle of direchon, the angle 
compichendcd between the hines of diree- 
thon of two conspring powers ——Durec 
tion void, im printing, the word which 18 
som times put at the bottom of a page, and 
Which begs the next page 

DIRECI OR, a person appomted to trans 
act the affairs of a public company, as the 
directy of a bank assurance office, Ke — 
Doector in surgery, a grooved probe to di 
rect the edge of the knife or seissars in 
Openimy atnuses or fistula, &e that by this 
means the subjacent nerve and tendous 
may remam unhurt 

DIRKCT OR), a book contanmng an 
alphabetical hist ot the inhabitants of a 
town, with their places of abode Alsa, a 
book contaming directions for pubhe wor 
ship, or rchyous services ——In Fiance, 
the term Doeefory was given to five others, 
to whom the erecutive authority was com 
mitted by the constitution of the year 3 of | 
the repubhe ‘The seven ministers of state 
were anmediately under, and were appoint 
ed and removed bv the directory 

DIRGL, a song or tune intended to ex- 
press genet, sorrow, and moui ung | 

DIS, a prefix or mseparable preposition, 
which gencrally bas the force of a privative | 
and negative, ax disarm, disallow, disoblige 
In soin¢ casce, however, 1t denotes separa- 
tion, ab in distribute, draconnect 

DISABIL 11), in law, an meapacity im a 
man to inherit or take a benent which 
otherwise he might have done, which may 
happen by the act of any ancestor, by the 
act of the parfy himaclit, by the act of the 
law , and by the act of Go Draability 
differs from madility, in denoting depriva 
tion of abilitv, whereas mabilty denotes 
destitution of ability, either by deprivation 
or otherwise | 

DISAFPEC TION, in a pohtical sense, 
signifies dislovalty , not merely alienation of 
affecnon, but positive dishke and enmity. 

DISAFFOR EST, to stmp of forest laws 
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DISAGGREGATION, the act or opcra | 
tion of separating au aggregate body into 
its component parts | 

Dis, or DISK, the body and face of the 
sum, moon, or a planct, asit appears to us 
on the earth, or the body and tace of the | 
earth, as it would appeai to 4 xpcctator in 
the moon ——In opties, the magnitude of | 
a telescope glass, or the width of its aper 
ture ——Jise, in botany, an aggregate of 
florets forming, as it were, a plane surtace , 
or the middle plan put of a radated 
compound flower, as im the mangold or 


By 

DISCHAR GFE, a word of various sigmifi- 
eations Applied to fue arma, it means an 
explosion , to fluids, 9 flowing, issuing, or 
throwing out, as water from a sping or 
apout. It also denotcs a dismissal from 
office or service, a release from debt, obli 
gation, or unprisonment, and the perform. 
aace of any office, trust, or duty 

DISCHARGING ROD, an instrument 
used im electrical experiments, formed ot 
metal wire with balls at the end, a joint m 
the middle, and a glass handle 

DISCIPLE, one who Icarns anvthing 
from another thus the followers ot any 
teacher, philosopher, &e are called disci- 
ples In the more common acccptation, 
among Christians, the disciples denote 
those who were the smmediate followis 
and attendants on Chnist, of whom there 
were seventy or sevents tuo, hut the word 
is also correctly applied to all Cnristians, 
as they protess to learn and receive his doc 
trines and precepts. The words devwuple 
and apostle are otten synonvmoualy used in | 








the gospel lustory, but sometimes the apos 
tlex are distingusshed trom disciples as por 
suna gel cted out of the number of disciples, | 
to be the principal muusters of his reli | 


gion 

DISCIPLINA RIAN, one who is well 
versed mo molitarv and naval tactics and 
Wanaurres and who exacts a atrict obser 
vantc of them from those under his com 
mand 

Dis CIPLINE, subyection to Jaws, rules, 
ordir, and regulations either m a moral, 
ecclestastie d, or nulitur sense It also 
denotes that Chastisement or external mao 
tihecation which some religious devotecs 
inflict on thease len 

Dist LAIM FR, in law, a plea contain 
Ing an ¢xprcoss or iinphed denial 

Dis CORD, in musie, a unton of sounds 
which ts unharmonious, grating, and disa 
greeable to the car, or an interval whoac 
extremea do not coalesce It is oppored to 
coneord and Aarmony = ‘Vhe second, fourth, 
aud seventh, vith ther octaves, aud, in 
general, all intervals, except those few 
which precisely terminate the concords, are 
called discords. There 1s, notwithstand 


— is termed the harmony of discords, 
whereinthe discords are made use of as the 
solid and substantial part of the barmony, 
for by a proper interposition of a discord, 
the succeeding coucords receive an addi- 
tional grace 

DISCOUNT, in commerce, an allowance 
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made on a bill or any other deht not yet 
become due, m conuderation of ammediate 
payment or any deduction from the cus- 
tomary price The discounts at banking 
establishinents are usually the amount of 
legal interest paid by the borrower, aud de 
ducted fiom the sim borrowed, at the com- 
mencemcnt of th credit Five per cent, or 
100 shillings por cont per annum, 18 one 
shilling, or twcl ¢ peuce, per pound, tor 
twelve months, ci one pony per pound 
per month This is the usual method, but 
ætill it is inaccurate The true discount for 
any given sum for anv given tnoe, 1s auch a 
sum as will in that tone amount to the inte 
reat of the sum to be discounted: the pro 
per discount therefore to be secerved tor 
the immediate advance of 10u/ due twelve 
months hence is not 61, but 40 164 24d, 
for this sum will, at tne end of the year, 
amount to 52. which 18 what the 100! would 
have produced 

DISCOV ERY, im a general sense, that 
which 18 discovered, found out, or revealed , 
as, the discovcry of America hy ( columbus , 
or the properties of the magnet were an 
important discovery Duscovery, im law, 
the disclosing or reveahng anvthing by a 
defendant in Ins answer to a bill tiled 
against lim ina court of equity 

DISCRE TIVE m lore, an epithet ap- 
pled to a propo ition — atume dia- 
tinetion, ore or vanety by means of 
but, though, yet, &c , av, men change their 
drcrees, buf not their inchnations 

DISCUM BLNGY, the act of leaning at 
meals, accordin, to the manner of the an 
cic nts 

DISCUS, m antiquity, a quoit made of 
stone, Iran, oO: copper, five or sh fingers 
broad and more than a toot long, melning 
to anovil fyure, Which they hurled im the 
manner of a bow), to avast distance, by the 
help of a Icathern thong tied round the 
person’s hand who threw at, and put through 
a hole in the middle 

DISCUSSIVE, in medieme, having the 
powd: to discuss or disperse tumours or co 
agulated matter 

DISCU TIENT, a medicine or applica 
tion which disperses anv coagulated tluid or 
tumour 

DIs ASE, any state of a living body in 
which the natural functions of the organs 
fe interrupted or disturbed either by de 
feotive or preternatural action A disease 
mnay affect the whole body, or a particular 
jnnb or part of the body, and such partial 
atlection of the body 18 called a local or 
topical disease 

DISEMNO GUING, a term apphed ton 
vers which discharge the msclvca Into the sea 

DISEFRAN'CHISE, ta deprive of char 
tered rights and immunities, or to deprive 
of some franchise, as the mght of voting in 
elections & 

DISINFECTION, in medicine, purifica 
tion from infected matter 

DISINTEGRA’‘TION, in chemustry, the 
act of separating tnfeyrant parts of a sub 
stance, as dintinguished from decomponi 
thon or the separation of constitvent parts 
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OF VEGPTAPIF® AND ANIMALS, PRESERVE THE EQUALITY 4\D NECESSARY VARIETY OF SOIL. 
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“THE POSITION OF ROCKS, OFTEN LEANING OR FROSTBATE, SHEWS THAT THEY HAD SOME DISLOCATION FROM THEIR NATURAL SITE.”’—BURNET. 
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BEFORE TUR RESTORATION, DISSENTERS WERE CALLED PURITANS, 
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DIsJUNC TIVE, in grammar, an epithet 
' for conjunctions, which unite sentences, 
but separate the sense, as but, nor, &e. — 
| A disjunctive proposition, in logic, is one 
in which the parts are opposed to each 
other by means of digunctives; as, “ it is 
either day or mght.”.——A diajunctire syl- 
logism, is, when the major propomtion is 
disjunctive ; as, “ the earth moves in a cir- 
ele, or an ellipsis; but it docs not move m 
acirele, therefore it moves in an ellipsis.” 

DISLOCA’TION, in geology, the dis- 
placement of parts of rocks, or portions of 
strata, from the situations which they origi- 
nally occupied. 

DISMEM’BERED, in heraldry, an epi- 
thet for birds that have neither feet nor 
legs; and also to lions and other animals 
whose members are separated. 

DISMOUNT'ING, in the military art, 
the act of unhorang. Thus to dismount 
the cavalry, is to make them alight.——7 
dismount cannon, is to remove artillery from 
their carriages; or to break the carnages 
or wheels, 80 aa to render the guns uscless. 

DISORDER, in the medical art, gene- 
rally denotes any slight disease, but it may 
also mean a serious interruption of the 
functions of the animal economy.——It has 
likewise a very extended signification for 
confusion or irregulanty; as, “the troops 
were thrown into disorder,” “the papers 
are lying about im sad disorder.” 

DISOXNYDATE, in chemistry, to reduce 
from the atate of an oxyde, by disengaging 
oxygen from a mineral or other substance. 
Hence we have disozydation and disory- 
yenation, for the act of separating oxygen 
from any substance contaiming it. 

DISPATCH’ES, in poht.es, a packet of 
letters sent by a pubhe officer on some 
affair of state or public business. 

DISPENSA’TION, m ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, the granting of a license, or the heense 
itacl{, to do what ix forbidden by laws or 
canons, or to omit something which 1s 
commanded. Also, a system of principles 
aud rites enjomed. asthe Mosarc dispenaa- 
tion, that 1s, the Levitical law and rights, 
the Gospel dispensation, or scheme ot hu 
man redemption by Jesus Christ. 

DISPEN’SATORY, or Puarmacopa’ta, 
an authorized volume containing directions 
for compounding medicines. 

DISPERM‘OUS, in botany, an epithet 
for plants which contain only two sevds. 

DISPERSION, 1n optics, the separation 
of the different coloured rays, in refraction, 
arising fromm their different refrangihilities, 
—lIn medicie, the removing of intlam- 
mation from a part, and restoring it to its 
healthy state. 

DISPLAY’ED, in heraldry, is understood 
of the position of an eagle, or any other 
hird, when it is erect, with its wings ex- 
panded or spread forth. 

DISPLU'ME, to deprive of plumage; 
and, figuratively, to atrip off badges of ho- 
nowt, or degrade from rank and office. 

DISPOSI” TION, a word of extensive ap- 
plication, very generally signifying method, 
distmbution, arrangement, or inclination. 
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Thus we speak of the disposition of the se- 
veral parts of an edifice; the disposition of 
the infantry and cavalry in an army; the 
judicious disposttion of a person's ecffegts ; 
a dtspoaifion in plants to prow upwerds; a 
disposition in amma) bodies to putrefue- 
tion; a person’s disposition to undertake 
particular work, &c. 

DISPUTA‘TION, in the schools, a con- 


test, either by words or writing, on some . 


pomt of learmmg for a degree, prize, or for 
an exercise. Also a verbal controversy re- 
Bpecting the truth of some fact, opinion, or 
argument; as, Paul disputed with the Jews 
in the syuagegue. 

DISQUALIFICA’TION, that which in- 
capacitates in Jaw; im lying a previous 
qualification, which has been forfeited ; and 
not merely the want of qualification. 

DISQUISI”TION, formal or systematic 
examination into the circumstances of any 
affair, in order to discourse about it, and so 
arrive at the truth. 

DISRUPTION, in geology, aterm ap- 
phed to the violent separation of rocks or a 
stratum of carth, as by an earthquake. 

DISSEC’TION, the dividing an animal 
hody into its substantial parts, for the pur- 

ose of examining its structures and uses. 

e Gendre observes, that the dissection of 
a human body, even dead, was held a naeri- 
lege till the time of Francis I.; and that he 
haa seen a consultation held by the divines of 
Salamanca, at the request of Charles V. to 
settle the question whether or not it were 
lawful in point of conscience to dissect a 
human body for the purposes of anatomical 
science, 

DISSE'‘ISIN, or DISSE’IZIN, in law, an 
illegal seizure of a person’s lands, tene- 
ments, or other incorporeal mnghts. The 
person dixporsessing is called the dtseeisor, 
and the person dispossessed, the diseezsed. 

DISSENT’ER, one who separates from 
the service and warship of any established 
church. In England, therefore, the word 
is particultuly applied to those who do not 
conform to the mites and service of its 
church as by law established. The princt- 
pres on which Dissenters separate from the 
church of England, are, the right of private 
judgment, and hberty of conscience. They 
maintain that Christ, and he alone, is the 
head of the church, and that they bow to 
no authority, m matters of religion, but that 
Which proceeds from him. 

DISSIPA‘TION, im physics, the insen- 
sible loss or waste of the minute parts of a 
body, which fly off, by which means the 
body is dimmished, or consumed.——The 
common acceptation of the word denotes an 
— careless, and vicious course of 


e. 

DISSOLV’ENT, in chemistry, a men- 
struum, or any thing which has the power 
of melting, or converting a solid substance 
into a fluid; as, water 18 a dissolrent of 
salts———In medicine, a aolrent, or any re 
medy supposed cupable of disrolving cal- 
culi or other concretions in the body. 

DIS’SONANCE, in music, unharmoni- 
ous or discordant sounds. 
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“THERE ARE MANY OPINIONS IN WHICH MULTITUDES OF MEN DISSENT FROM US, WHO ARE AS GOOD AND WISE as OUBSELVES.”—ADDISON. 
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consisting of two syllables only; as, king- 
dom, wertue. 


owers by which it was 
e speak of the dissolution 


cessation of the 
held together. 


by putretaction, and of the reduction of a 
substance ito its smallest parts, by a dis- 
solvent or menstruum. 


sorerernantw nen it can no longer hold to- 
ether. 

DIS‘TAFYF, the staffof a spinning wheel, 
to which a bunch of fax 1s tied, and from 
which the thread 1s drawn. 

DISTANCE, m astronomy 18 cither 
apparent, real, or rclative. .fpparent dis 
tancea are such as are judged of by the 
eve, relatue distances are deduced from 
| the theory of gravity and real distances, 
from the paralicl, relative distances, &¢c 
——Line of Distance, m perspective, & right 
line drawn from the eye to the principal 
| pot, the paint of distance being a pot 

in the honzontal line at such a distance 
froin the principal pot, as is that of the 
eye trom the same Distance, as applied 
to the turf, 13 a Jength of 240 yards from 
the winning post of a race-course 
cisely at which spot is fixed a post corre- 
sponding with others, but having a gal- 
lery capable of holding three or four per 
sons, which 1s called the destance post 
this gallery as well as in that of the win- 
ning post, betore the horses start each 
heat, a person is stationed holding a crm 
son flag, during the time the horses are 
running, each flag 1s suspended from the 
front of the gallery to which it belongs, and 
melmed torward as a horse passes cither 
post If there happen to be any horse 
winch has not come up to the distance- 
past, betore the tirst horse im that heat 
nas reached the winning post, such horse 
is said to be “ distanced,” and is thereby 
disquahihed tor running any more during 
that race. 

DISTEM’PER, inthe veterinary art, a 
disease incident to dogs, horses, and other 
domestic aumuls. — In painting, the mix 
ang of colours with somethmg besides oil 
and water) When colours are nixed with 
sive, whites of eggs, Ke but not with ol, 
it 1s said to be done in distemper 

DISTICH, a couplet, or couple of verses 
mn ie , making complete sense 

MSTILLA’TION, the operation of ex- 
tracting spirit from a substance, by draw- 
ing out its hmnid, spintuous, oleaginous, 
or saline parts, by means of heat, these 
parts bemg first resolved into a gas or va- 
pour, and then recondensed into a fluid, by 
means of an alembicor still. In the pre- 
parations of the orgmat compound, and 
in the management of the results, consiats 
the art of a distiller. As an introduction 
to an elahorate practical treatise under this 
head, on Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, &c. 
are the following pertinent remarks —“ In 
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DISSYL LABLE, in grammar, 8 word | the commercial language of this country, 


| toxieating spirits; under which are com- 
DISSOLUTION, the separation of a prehended the four processes, of mashing 
body mto its elementary principles, or a the vegetable matenals, coolimy the worta, 


of animal bodies, when the parts aeparate the alcohol combined with more or less 


We also say, the in wine and beer, was unknown tv the an- 
disaolutron of the world, when we refer to , cient Greeks and Romans, 
its final destruction , and the dissolution of | have been mvented by the barbarians of 


pre- | 


In | 
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distillation means the manufacture of in- 


exciting the vinous fermentation, and se- 
parating by a peculiar vessel called a efill, 


water. Thisart of evoking the ticry demon 
of drunkenness from his attempered state 


It secms to 


the north of Europe, as a solace to their 
cold and hunnd chme, and was first made 
known to the southern nations in the wn- 
tings of Arnoldus de Villa Nova, and his 
pupil, Raymond Lully of Majorca, who de- 
clares this admirable essence of wine to be 
an emanation of the Divinity, an element 
newly revealed to man, but Yad from aut) 
quity, hecause the human race were then 
too young to need this hevcrage, destined 
to revive the energies of modern decrep)- 
tude He further umagimed that the disco- 
very of this aqua tite, ag it was called, iu- 
diated the approaching consummation of 
al) things—the end of Quis world. How- 
ever much he erred as to the value of this 
remarkable essence, he truly predicted its 
vast influence upon humanity, since to both 
ewthzed aud savage nations it has realized 
greater ills than were threatened im the 
fabled box of Pandora.— The article con- 
cludes with the following astounding state- 
ment respecting the consumption of whis- 
key —“Un the year 1431, 24,000,000 gallons 
ot spints were made in the United hing 
dom, eqwsalent to the consumption of 
1,400,000 quarters ot giain, and tor that 
year and the four preceding years, there 
were imported annually 2,000,000 of quar- 
ters of foreign barley.—In 1832, 20,774,521 
age paid excise duty. In 1834, 23,497,806. 

n 1846, 27,187,000, of which 14,000,000 
were Ineh We may add to the last quan- 
tity, three milhone of gallons at least on 
the score of smuggling, m heensed and 1- 
licit distilleries , making 40) nutlions to be 
the trighttul amount of whiskey consumed 
by the Britush people, dependent of other 
intovicatiug Liquors ' 

DISTRLNS, in law, the desfraining or 
suI7INg Upon a person’s goods for the pay- | 
ment of rent or taxes, &c. 

DISTRIBUTION, the act of dividing or | 
separating, as, the distnbution of property | 
eunong children, or the distmbution of 
plants into genera and species Jn logic, 
the distinguishing a whole into its several 
constitucnt purta. — In nedieme, the et 
culation of the chyle with the blood In 
architecture, the dividing and disposing of 
the several parts of a buidmy, according 
to some plan, or to the rules of the art — 
In printing, the taking a form asunder, 40 as 
to sc parate the types, and place cach letter 
in its proper cell or boy im the cases 
Dutributive Justice, unphes, that justice is 
so admimatered by ajudge, an to give every 
man his due —— Distribute, in grammar, 
words which ecrve to distmbute thugs 
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DISTILLED WATLE 15 PERFECTLY DFVOID OF TASTER, AND COLOURLERA. 
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DIVAN, WITH THE ARABS, PERSIANS, AND TURKS, 18 USED TO DENOTE A COMPLETE COLLECTION OF LYRIC POEMS, CALLED GAZELLES. 
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THOUGH MANY MEN WRITE FOR FAME, MOST BOOKS ARE EPHEMERAL, 
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into their several orders, as each, either, 


every, de. 

DISTINC’TION, in a general sense, 
means the act of separating or distinguish- 
ing. It also denotes elevation of rank or 
character. Thus we say, of men who hold 
a high rank by birth or office, as well as of 
those who are eminent for their talents, 
services, or moral worth, that they are per- 
sons of distinction.—— Metaphysical Dias 
tinction is the non-agreement of being, 
whereby this eytity is not that, or one 
thing is not another.—— Distinction, or dis- 
tinguo, is also used, in the schools, as an 
expedient to evade an argument, or to clear 
up and unfold an ambiguous proposition, 
wlich may be true in one sense, and false 
mn another: thus they say, “the respondent 
was hard pressed, but he disengaged him- 
self by a distinguo,” 

DISTRICT, a word applicable to any 
portion of land or country, or to any part 
of a city or town, which is defined by law 
or agreement, <A governor, a prefect, or a 
judge inay have his disfrict; or states and 
provinces may be divided into districte tor 
public meetings, the exercise of elective 
rights, &c. Daatrict, in law, that circuit 
or territory within which a man may be 
forced to make his appearance. 

DISTRIN’GAS, in law, a writ command- 
ing the sheriff, or other officer, to distrain a 
person for debt, or for his appearance at a 
certain day. 

DITHYRAM’BUS, a sort of hymn anci- 
ently sung in honour of Bacchus, full of 
transport and poetical rage. any poem 
whitten with wildness. The dithyrambie 
poetry was very bold and irregular, for the 
poets not only took the liberty to com new 
words for the purpose, but made double 
and compound words, wilich contnbuted 
very much to the wild magiificence of this 
kind of composition. 

DITONE, 1n music, an interval com- 
prehending two tones. The proportion of 
the sounds that form the ditone is 4: 6, 
and that of the semi-ditone, 6: 6. 





DITRIHE DKA, iu mincralogy, a genus | 


of spars with six sides or planes; being 


formed of two trigonal pyranids jomed base | 


to base, without an intermediate coluinn. 

DITTAN DER, or Purryn-wort, in bo- 
tany, Lepidium, a genus of plants of many 
species. The common dittander has a hot 
biting taste, and 14 sometimes used in heu 
of pepper. 

MITANY (white), in botany, an aro- 
matic plant of the genus Dietamnus. 
leaves are covered with a white down, and 
when fresh they yield an essential oil. 
Bastard dittany is a species of Marrubrum, 

DITTO, contracted into Do. in books of 
accounts, 18 from the Italian deffo, and 
signities “the aforcsaid.” It is used to 
avoid repetition. 

DIURETICS, mediemes which have the 
power to promote or increase the discharge 
of urine, 

DIVAN’, a council-chamber, or court in 
which justice is administered, in the eastern 
nations, particularly among the Turks. 
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There are two sorts of divans, that of the 
grand seignior, called the council of state, 
which consists of seven of the principal 
officers of the empire; and that of the 
grand vizir, compoxed of six other vizirs or 
counselJors of state, the chancellor, and 
secretaries of state for the distribution of 
justice.——The word divan, in Turkey, also 
denotes a kind of stage, which is found in 
al) the halls of the palaces, as well as in the 
apartments of private persons. It is covered 
with costly tapestry, and a number of em- 
broidered cushions leaning against the wall; 
and on it the master of the house reclines 
when he receives visitors. From this, a kind 
of sofa has obtained the name of divan. 

DIVARICATE, in botany, an epithet for 
a branch which spreads out wide, or forms 
an obtuse angle with the stem. It is also 
appled to peduncles and petioles. 

DIVER'GENT, or Diverging lines, in 
geometry, are those which constantly re- 
cede from each other.——Dirergent raya, 
in optics, those rays which, going from a 
pont of the visible object, are dispersed, 
and continually depart one from another, 
in proportion as they are removed from the 
object; in which sense it is opposed to con- 
vergent. Concave glasses render the rays 
divergent, and convex ones convergent.—— 
Diverging series, in mathematics, a series 
the terms of which always become larger 
the farther they are continued. 

DIVE SION, in military tactics, an at 
tackon an enemy, by making a movement 
towards a pomt that 1s weak and unde- 
fended, in order to draw his forces off from 
continuing operations in another quarter. 

DIWIDEND, the part or proportion of 
profits which the members of a society, or 
pubhe company, receive at stated periods, 
according to the share they possess in the 
capital or common stock of the concern. 
The term 18 aye also to the annual in- 
terest pad by government on vanous 
public debts. In this sense, the order by 
which stockholders receive their interest 
is called a dividend warrant, and the por- 
tions of interest unreceived are denomi- 
nated unclatmed dividends. It also signi- 
fies the sum a creditor receives from a 
| bankrupt’s estate. Dividend, in arith- 
| metic, the number to be divided into equal 


parts 
| DIVIXG, the art of descending under 
} water to a considerable depth, and remain- 
ing there for a length of time, as occasion 
may require. The practice of diving is re- 
sorted to for the recovery of things that are 
sunk, &¢.——The most remarkable diver 
was Niculo Pesce, who, according to the 
account given by Kircher, was able to 
spend five days together in the waves, with. 
out any other provisions than the fish 
which he caught and ate raw. He would 
swim from Sicily to Calabria, carrying let- 
| ters from the kmg. At length he met his 
| fate in explormg the depths of Charybdia, 
| at the instance of the king; who, after he 
| had once succeeded in fetching up a golden 
cup that had been thrown in, ordered him 
| to repeat the experiment. 
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POURTHY IS THE ABLE DISPLAY OF FEELING IN FLIGHTS OF THE IMAGINATION. 
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THE ROMANS HAD NO OTHER WAY OF DRIVING HANNIBAL OUT OF ITALY, BUT BY MAKING A “ DIVERSION” IN ATTACKING CARTHAGE. 
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THE FIRST DIVING-DELL OF ANY NOTE WAS MADE BY DR. HALLEY. 
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DI'VING-BELL, a mechanical contri- | slack, to prevent the motion of the vessel 
vance by which persons may descend below | from obstructing him, and he carrics a line 
the water and remnm tor some time with- | m his hand, that he may, when necessary, 
out inconvenience. It 1s most commonly {| return tothe ope In order that the diver 
made in the form of a truncated cone, the | may be as comtortable as possible under 
smallest end being closed, and the large | water, he puts on two suits of flannel, above 
one open, and 1s used for the recovery of | which he has a complete dress ot Mackin- 
property that 1s sunk i wrecks. (f late | toxh’s waterproof cloth, which entirely 
years it has also been much employed to } covers his body, the only apertures beng 
assist in laying the foundations ot build | at the neck and wrists. The divcr 1s thus 
ings under water. To silustrate the prin- | enabled to remaim several hours at a tnne 
| ciple of this machme, take a glass tum- | under water, all the while perfectly dry, his | 
bler, and plunge it mto water with the | motion beimg rendered quite steady bv | 
mouth downwards, you will find that very | heavy wesmhts attached to his shoes.—Our 
Ittle water will mse mto the tumbler, | rcaders, perhaps, wall not think it an inap- | 
‘winch wall be evident if vou lav a piece of | propnate conclusion to this article, if we 
| cork upon the surface ot the water, for its | transeribe an account of the method adopt- 
| upper side wall be perfectly diy, the ar | ed by Colonel Pasiey, the engmeer now cm- 
which was an the tumbler having pievented | ployed in removing the wreck ot the Royal 
the entrance of the water but, as air is | George. ‘On Monday, Sept. 23d, 1839, a 
compressible, 1t could not entuely exclude | cylinder, containing 2320 Ibs of powder, 
the water, which bv its pressmie condensed | having been lower: d, was placed in a situn- 
the aur a litle Within these few ycars | tian which the divers supposed would be 
an ingenious diving apparatus has been m- | effectual on the most — portioun of 
vented by Mr. Deane, and successtully en | the wreck. The operation being completed, 
ploved on many occasions In fact, at the | the vessel m winch the voltaic battery waa 
very tine We are preparing thus article, it | placed, was drawn off to the distance of 
would appear to be m use for the purpos: | 54) teet, which 1s the length of the connect- | 
of recovering the guns, &e belonmng to | ng wires, and instantaneously on the cir- 
the wreck of the Roval George, at Spit- | cuit beyng completed the explosion took 
head. In this apparrtus the head of the | place, with very remarkable citects., At 
diver 18 covered by a heln.et of thin sheet | first the surface of the sea was violently 
| 
' 
\ 
! 
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copper, large enough to admit of the easy | agitated by a sort of tremulous motion, 
niotion of the head, and capable of contain | which threw it into small irregular waves, a 
ing from mx to eight gallons of ar. The | few mehes only m hewght This lasted 
helmet comes pretty far down on the breast | three or four seconds, when a huge dome 
and hack, and has in front three eye holes, | ot water made its appearance, of a conical 
covered with glass, protected bv brass | o: rather beehive shape. Al first it appear- 
wires. The copper —8* 1s attached toa) cd to rise slowly, but rupidlv increased in 
waterproof canvas jacket by means of riveta, | height and siz> til) it reached the alutude 
so tightly hxed that no water can be intre- | of .§ or 30 fect, ina tolerably compact mass | 
duced to the body of the diver The yunc- iat then tell down, and produced a senes of 
tion of the helmet and Jacket 1s atuffed, x9) rings, which spread in all directions, the 
that it may clasp the shoulders of the diver, firet, or outcr one, having the aspect of a 
firmly. A leather belt passes round the | wave acvcral tect in heoght, curled and 
neck, to which are attached two weights, | broke, as it it had been driven towards the 
one before and the other behind, each! shore Neither the shock nor the sound 
weighing about 40ibs., in order that the | was so great as had been expected by those 
diver may descend with facility, but in case | who witnessed the former explomons, where 
of any accident occurring when he is atthe the quantity of powder was only 44lba , 
bottom, the belt 18 fastened with a buckle hut the effect produced on the water at the 
m front, Which he can istantly unfasten, surface, conadermg that the depth was 90 
and nse to the surface atter the dropping fect, was truly astonishing = By this expe 
of the weights ‘The diver in supported riment, Colonel Pasles has establixhed the 
with fresh cir by means of a flexsble vatar- practicability of applying the voltaic bat- 
proof ynpe, which enters the back of the tcrv to submarme purposes, and the cer- 
helinet, and communicates with an air tainty of exploding a charge at any depth 
pump wrought above in the vessel from oof water The effect on the wreck will not 
winteh the diver descends from the back — be fully ascertained till the present spring 
part of the helmet there is hke aise lid an tidesare over, and the long penoda of slack 
eduction pipe, to allow the evapo of the water at the neaps enable the divers to re- 
breathed eur. In order that the diver may | maim upwards of an hour under water 
give notice to the attendants at the top, | Two large guns and a quantity of tincher, 
when he requirva a hook, tackle, bucket, or however, have been recovered since the ex- 
any difference m the supply of fresh air, he = yplosion, and landed at the dock yard, and 
in farnished witha signal line, which passes the gallant Colonel now feela convimecd 
under lua mght arm = The diver descends = that this ohstruction to the anchorage at 
from the side of the vessel either by means  Spithead, which has remained 57 years, wall 
of a rope or woodcn ladder loaded at the aititantely he removed” We are enabled to 
lower end, (but more frequently by the add, that 1cepeated submanne explomons 
former). When he descends to the bot- , were subsequently made with s:nular suc- 
tom, the rope 1s let down, so thatit becomes — cess. | 


THE SOCND OF A HELL IN WATFR HAS BEEN HEARD NINE MITLG. 
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A DIVING-BELL OV AY IMPRIVFO PRINCIPIE, W4S CONSTRUCTED IN 1812, BY THE LATE MR. REYNIF, AXD EWPLOYED IN RAMSGATE HARBOUR. 
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ARE RESTRICTED IV THEIR DESCENT Tu ABULT TWELVE FATUOMS, THE HEAT AXD DEAMASIII OF THE AIR BECOMING INSUPFPGLT .LLE. 
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A SPIDER’S LIVE I8 SIX TIMES FINER THAY THAT OF A SILK-WORM, OR ONLY THE 30,000TH PART OF AN INCH IN DIAMETER. 
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DIVINA‘TION, the pretended art of 
foretelling future events, or such as cannot 
be obtamed by ordinary or natural means. 
The Israehtes were always very fond of 
divination, magic, and interpretation of 
dreams. It was to cure them of this fool- 
ish propenasty, that Moses promised them, 
from God, that the spint of real prophecy 
should not depart from amongst them, tor- 
bad them to consult diviners, astrologers, 
&e., under very severe penalties, and order- 
ed those to be stoned who pretended to 
have famihar spirits, or the spimt of divina- 
tion.-The ancient heathen philosophers 
divided divination into two kinds, natural 
and artyicial, Natural divination was sup- 
posed to be cffected by a kind of inspiration 
or divine afflatus, artificial divination was 
eflected by certain rites, expernments, or 
observations, which we have explamned 
under their respective heads, All the an 
ment Asiatic tribes had modes of divina 
tion the Egyptians and Greeks had their 
oracles, and, with the Romana, divination 
and witcheraft were brought into a hind of 
system, and constituted part of thei reli 
gion. In truth, there has hardly heen a 
nation discovered, which had advanced be- 
yond the lowest barbansm, that did not 

ractise some kinds of divination, and even 
in the ages m which reason has most pre- 
valed over teeling, the belief im the power 
of foreseeing future events has heen enter- 
tamed At the present day, enlightened as 
the world is by science, the desire of prying 
into futumty keeps alive many modes of 
prognosticatmg tuture events, nor 16 the 
practice, we beheve, entirely confined to the 
ignorant and superstitious. 

DIVIN‘’IT\, a term applied to the Deity 
or Supreme Being. It also denotes theo- 
logy, the seence which untolds the cha- 
racter of God, lus laws and moral govern- 
ment, the duties of man, and the way of 
salvation 

DIVISIRILITY, that property by which 
the particles of matter in all bodies are 
capable of separation, or disumion from one 
another. As it 1s evident that body 18 ex- 
tended, so it is no less evident that it 18 
divisible; for since no two particles of mat- 
ter can exiat in the same place, it follows 
that they are really distinct trom each 
other, winch 18 all that is meant by being 
divisible. In this sense the least conceiv- 
able particle must stll be divinble, since it 
wall consist of parts which wall be really 
distinct. Thus far extension may be di- 
vided mto an unlnuaited number of parts, 
but with respect to the limits of the divisi- 
bility we are still m the dark. We can, 
indeed, divide certain bodies into surpri- 
singly fine and numerous particles, and the 
works of nature offer many fluids and solids 
of wonderful tenmty, but both our efforts, 
and those naturally smal) objects, advance 
a very short way towards iifinity. Igno- 
rant of the intimate nature of matter, we 
cannot assert whether it may be capable of 
infinite division, or whether it ulomately 
consists of particles of a certain size, The 
atoms Which produce hght, and stall enable 
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A BILK-WOUM’S LINE I8 ABOUT THE SUOOTH PART OF AN INCH THICK. 
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us to diserimmate their actions m varied 
colours; those which produce odours; those 
of the gaseous elements; and those of mag- 
netic phenomena, &c baffle deacnption, and 
leave usin a etate of indesc mbable astonish- 
ment. The actual subdivision of bodies 
has, in many cases, been carned to a pro- 
digious extent. The trituration and Jeviga- 
tion of powders, and the perennial abrasion 
and waste of the surface of solid bodies, 
occasion a diamntegration of particles, al- 
most exceeding the powers of computation. 
The solutions of certaim sahne bodies, and 
of other colour d substances, exhibit a pro- 
digious subdivision and dissemination of 
matter. A single gram of the sulphate of 
copper, or blue vitriol, will communicate a 
fine azure tint to five gallons of water. In 
this case the copper must be attenuated at 
Jeast ten nulliou times, yet each drop of 
the hguid may contain as many coloured 
particles, distinguishable by our unassisted 
vimon. <A still minuter portion of coch- 
neal, dissolved in dchiquiate potash, will 
strike a bright purple colour through an 
egual mass of water. Animated matter 
hkewise exhibits, in many instances, a 
wonderful subdivision. The nult of a cod 
fish, when it begons to putrity, has been 
computed to contam a bilhon of pertect 
Insects; so that thousands of these hving 
creatures could be lifted on the point of a 
needic. But the infusory animalcules dis 
play, in their structure and functions, the 
most transcendant attenuation of matter. 
Ot the monas gelatinosa, discovered m ditch 
waters, millions appear im the field of a m- 
croscope, playing, like the sunbeams, in a 
single drop of liquid, yet each animalcule 
must consist of parts connected with each 
other, with vessels, with fluids, and with 
organs necessary for its motions, &c. How 
inconceivably smal] must these organs be} 
and yet they are, unquestionably, composed 
of other parts still smaller, and still far- 
ther removed from the perception of our 
senses, 

DIVISION, the act of dividing or sepa- 
rating any entire bodies mto parts.—— De- 
cision, m arithmetic, one of the four funda- 
mental rules, by which we find how often a 
less number, called the dit ixar, 18 contained 
ina greater, called the ditrdend, the num- 

| ber of times which the divisor 1s contained 
in the divstend bemg termed the quotient, 
——Dnitaon, in muse, the dividing the m- 
, terval of an octave into a number of Jess 
mtervals. The fourth and fifth dinde the 
octave perfectly, though differently . when 
the fitth 1s below, and serves as a bass to 
the fourth, the division 1s called harmoneal, 
| but when the fourth is below, it 18 called 
artthmefical ——Diriston, among logimane, 
1s the eapheanon of a complex idea, by 
enum rating the simple ideas whereof it 18 
composed, In rhetoric, it is the arrange- 
j ment of a discourse under several heads. 
——A part of an army, asa brigade, a 
squadron, or platoon ——. part of a fleet, 
or a sclect number of ships under a com- 
mander, and distinguished by a particular 
flag or standard. 
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THE FIBRE OF THE COARSEST WOOL IS ABOUT THE SCOTH PART OF 4N INCH IN DIAMETER, AND THE PINEST ONLY THE 1500TH PART. 
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WHEN A MINK YILLLS NATIVE METAL, OR ITS OXYDF, YO FURTHER PROCESS BEYOSD THAT OF PICKING AND FLSING IS YECES*ABY. 
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DIVO RCF, a separation, by law of hus by gates Most seaport towns are provided 


band and wife, and 18 either a divorce a 
emculo matrimona that 18, a complete dis 
solution of the marmage bonds whereby the 
parties become as entirely disconnected as 
those who have not been jomed in wed 
loch or a divorce a menaa et thoro (from 


bed and board), whereby the parties are | wherew thc vc 


kegally separated, but not unmarried Di 
vorces a tinculo are decreed by the ecclesi 
astical cowts m England for pror con 
tract too near an afhnity, or consanguinity 
and other causes, existing at the tine of 
the marnage but not for any subsequent 
cause kor any cause whatever, arming 
after the mamnarc the eeelcaiastical ¢ urts 
can only decree div ree a mensa et thoro, 
which due» not leave cither of the parties 
to marry n,,aiu 

DIUNEL ICS medieancs which promote 
the urmarv di Cl arge 

DITRNAAL ARCH, m astronomy, the 
arch or number of degrees that the sun, 
moon or stars desenbe between ther 
naing and setting —— The diurnal motion of 
a planetpis 80 many degrees and minutes 
as any planet moves in twonty tour hours 

DOCIM ACY, or the DOCIMAS LIC 
ART, the art of assaying metals or sepa 
rating them from foreign matters, and de 
termining the nature and quantity of me 
talhe substance contained in any orc or 
mineral Ibe metal 1s rarcly found in a 
pire atate and when combined with non 
metallic substances, its distinetive charec 
tera are so altcred, that it often requires 
much skill and experiencc to recognize ith 
nature, or todccide sf it can Fe emelte Lvith 
advantage ‘The assavcr, therefore triturates 
it to an — powder and then sub 
jects it to the decom) osing action of power 
ful chemical rcagentsa Sometuner with the 
aid ot alkalies on salts appropriate to its 
nature he employs the dry way by hie 
alone at others the solvent power of acids 
wc made to cilect what fre alone is mea 
pable of effecting the u ual prelnmuary 
test however is the blow p pe 

DOCIMASTA inGreeh untiquit a pro 
bation of the majoistrates aud pers ns em 
ploved m public bu mess at Ath ra it 
was perf rmed publicly in the torum whe re 
they were obliged to give account of them 
welves and ther past infe before certain 
judges. 

DOCKS By the word eock was for 
merly understood a# slip or cxcavation made 
for the purpoar of building or repairing a 
vessel When furmshed with flood gates 
to prevent the influx ot the ude at required 
it was called adry dock and when, havi 2 
no flood gates, the vessel could only be 
cleancd or repaired during the pcriod m 
which the tide lift hice accessible it was 
called a wet dock Both these docks are 
still used, but the name of graring or 
bualding doch 1a now more generally given 
to what we have termed dry dock which 
latter term is apphed to those docks or 
basins left dry by the tide, while the ap 

ellatiion a/ip 1s confined to the narrow 


inlet for building or repairing unprotected | cnter judgments 
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with graving docks for the rcpainng of 
slups, but it is only im the British tslands 
that the eyatem has been carried to any 
extent of torming large basins or floating 
docks, furnished with flood gates for the 
rectption of shipping to load and unload, 
tl romans safc at the quay 
side Shit thise floatmz docks were a 
great desideratum, and have contributed 
much towards our commeraal prosperity 
no one can doubt who considers the incon 
vemence danger, and delay caused by 
loading and unloading vestels in a tide 
ter Or in a harbour not entirely land 
Aeckecd = Mr McCulloch observes that 
* notwithstanding the obvious utihty of 
wet docks and the vast trade ot the metro 
pols there was no cstablishiment of this 
sort on the Thaincs till nearly a century 
after a wet dock hind bccn constructed at 
Tiverpool Phe ince nvemence arising from 
the crowded state of the river, at the pe- 
nods when fleets of merchantmen were 
accustomed to arrive, the insufficient ac 
commodation afforded by the legal quays 
and sufferance wharts the necessity under 
which many ships were placed of unloading 
in the mver into hghtcrs, and the msecunty 
and loss of property thence arsing, had 
becn long telt as almost mtolerable gnicv 
ances but so powerful was the opposition 
to any change, made by the private wharf 
angers and others interested in the support 
of the existing order of things that it was 
not till 1793 that a plan was projected for 
making wet docks for tle port of Tondon 
aud stx years more clapscd before the act 
for the construction ot the West India 
Docks asyasad Jo give the reader an 
idca of the extent of these docks and their 
comm raal unportance it will be sufficicnt 
to stat that the decha with their basing 
sud the eels which connect them with the 
river percent an areaof (8 aeres of ground 
excavated for the reception and moorage at 
verse hoe total supcerfers including 
that of the quays and warchousca, 18 140 
aeies It can ahnit at the same tiinc .04 
vd xat us in the import, and 19) in the export 
doch forming a total of 1.0 000 tons Upon 
the quaya under the shids and mw the 
warehouses there have bcen deposited, at 
the same time, 1445 casks of sugar, 
435748 begs of coffte 45,159 prpcs of rum 
and Madeiry wine 1402) logs of maho 
ginv 1 4.0 tonsct logwood and a varity 
of otbcr articles There are also the Enst 
India Dotks the Jondon Doeks and St 
Kathernne s Docks, cach of which theugh 
inferior in waive to the West India Docks 
arc mmagmhccnt works = Bortvy: years ago 
neamythe whole of the vessejs that entered 
the port of London were obhged to re 
main moored im the open stream of the 
Thamis'! 
DOCK FT, in law mgnihes a brief in 
writing Fhe rolla of judgmcnt, when 
brought into the court ot common plcas, 
are cntercd on the dochet of that term and 
attorneys hecp ducket books, whertin they 
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THE DOG IS THE NATURAL ALLY OF MAN, AND THE ONLY ANIMAL WHICH HAS FOLLOWED HIM THROUGH EVERY HEGION OF THE EARTH. 
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DOCK-YARDS, an arsenal containing 
all sorts of naval stores, and timber for 
ship-building. In England, the royal dock- 
yards are at Chatham, Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Deptford, Woolwich, and Sheer- 
ness, where her Majesty’s ane aud vessels 
of war are generally moored during peace, 
and such as want repairing are taken into 
the docks and refitted. 

DOC’TOR, a person who has passed all 
the degrees of a taculty, and is empowered 
to practise and teach it; or, according to 
modern usage, one who has received the 
highest degree in a faculty. The title of 
doctor originated at the same time with the 
establishment of universities; and is either 
conferred publicly, with certain ceremo- 
nies, or 4 diploma. 

DOCTRINAIRES, a party im the French 
chamber of deputies, on the second resto- 
ration of the Bourbons, who would neither 
rank themselves among the friends of abso- 
lute power, nor among the defenders of the 
revolution. They opposed the ultra royal- 
ists, and took a middle course, avowmg 
themselves the supporters of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, 

DOCTRINE, a pemeiple or position in 
any scicnce, that is laid on as true by an in- 
structor therem. Thus, the doctrines of 
the Gospel are the prnerles or truths 
taught by Christ and lus Apostles. But 
aay tenet or opinion is a doctrine; there- 
tore doctrines may be either truc or false. 

DOC’UMENT, any official or authonta- 
tive paper, containing written instructions, 
or evidence. 


of the genus Cuscuta. It attaches itself to 
hops, flax, nettles, &c., and as it decays at 
the root, is nourished by the plant that 
supports it by means of ltde vesicles 
which adhere to the stalk. 
DODECAGYN’'IAN, in botany, an epi- 
thet for plants having tw elve pistils. 
DODECATEM’ORY, in astronomy, a 
term sometimes apphed to each of the 
twelve sigus of the zodiac. 
DODO, in ormuthology, the Didus, a 
' venus of fowls of the gallinaceous order. 
The hooded dodo is larger than a swan, 
with a strong hooked bill, and the head 
appearing asif covered with a hood, The 
solitary dodo is a very large fowl, sumetiunes 
weighing between 40 and 50lbs. 
DODEC’AGON, a regular polygon of 12 
equal sides and angles. 
DODECAHE DRON, in geometry, a 
solid bounded by twelve equal and equila- 
entagonus. 
DODECAN’DRIA, the 12th class of the 
TLinnwan system of botany, comprehending 
those plants which have flowers wath 


| twelve stamens and upwards, as far as 
' nineteen inclusive, as dyer’s weed, puis- 


lane, houseleck, &c. The essential cha- 
racter is, that the stamens, however nume- 
rows, are inserted into the receptacle. 
DYODO'NIAN, in antiquity, an epithet 
given to Jupiter, because he was wor- 
shipped in a temple built in the forest of 
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DOW’DER, in botany, a parisitical plant } 
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and, it is said, the most ancient oracle in 
Greece. 

DOG, (Canie familiaris), an animal well 
known for his attachment to mankind, his 
incorruptible fidelity, and his inexhaustible 
diligence, ardour, and affection. But when 
we thua deseribe this fmthful animal, we 
mean those only which man has domesti- 
cated. In his wild atate the dog is a beast 
of prey, of the wolf kind, clearing the earth 
of carrion, and living in fnendship with the 
vulture. By Mahometans and Hindoos the 
dog is regarded as impure, and neither will 
touch one without an ablution; they are 
therefore uahppropristed, and prowl about 
the towns and villages, devouring the offal, 
and thus performing the office of scaven- 
gers. Tamed and educated by man, the 
humerous good quahties of dogs have 
claimed and received the tribute of univer- 
sal praise. Their sensibility is extreme: 
witness their susceptibility of the shghtest 
rebuke, and restless anxiety to be restored 
to favour. Uninfluenced by changes of 
time and place, these animals seem to re- 
member only the benefits they may have 
received, and, instead of showing resent- 
ment, will lick the hand from which they 
have reccived the severest chastiscment. 
The skill of several species in the chase, 
where they act as the purveyors of man; 
their domestic habits; their kindness to 
children ; in a word, their general conge- 
niality with man himeelf, have, in all ages, 
recommended them to Ins use and care. 
When we attempt to trace the source or 
ongin of the speces, it will be found that 
the changes and vaneties, which the influ- 
ence of domestication and the intermixtare 
of races have produced, are so multifarious 
and interminable as to baffle all research. 
Pennant 18 of opimion, that the original 
stock of dogs in the old world is demved 
from the jackall; that from their tamed 
ofispring, casually crossed with the wolf, 
the fox, and the hymna, have arisen the 
numberless forms and sizes of the canine 
race. Button, on the contrary, considers 
the shepherd’s dog as the parent stock 
whence all the species of the chnine race 
have sprung; and that naturalist corrobo- 
rates lus idea by observing that they appear 
originally disposed, independently of cdu- 
cation or habit, to take care of herds. Zoo- 
logista reckon twenty-three canine species, 
among which are included the wolf, the 
hywna, the jackall, and the fox. The ra- 
rieties of dogs are almost without end. Of 
the faithful dog, alone, there are thirty-five 
Varieties, and numerous sub-varietics. The 
mastiff, a peculiar to England, 13 called 
the English dug. Among many nations 
dogs form an important article of food. In 
China, the Society Islands, &c., young pup- 
pies are considered a great delicacy; and 
we learn from the writings 0% Hippocrates, 
that in his day the flesh of a grown dog was 
esteemed wholesome and nourishing. 

DOG’BANE, in botany, the''dpocynum 
Androsemyolium of Linnseus, a perennial 
North American plant, the root of which ia 
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DOGS PUT OUT THEIR TONGCES WHEN BOT, BECAUSE THEY HAVE NO OTHER MEANS OF INCREASING THE EVAPORATION FROM THEIR BODIES. 
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PORTSMOUTH DOCK-YARD COVERS IVUD ACRES; ¥LIMOUTH, 96; WOOLWICH, 36. 


A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 


| Dodona, where was the most celcbrated, | mmteuscly bitter and nauseous, and is em- 


CUATHAM DOCK-YARD CUVERS YO ACRES; SHEERNRSS, 50; DEPLIFORD, 30. 
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BTOWE SAYS, THAT DOMESDAY I8 A CORRUPTION OF DOMUS DEI 


DED | 





ploved m the form of a powder for the 
same purposes as ipecacuanha 

DOG DAXS the penod between the 24th 
of July and the .4th of August so called 
because the dog star (Sirius) during this 
period rises with the sun and the heat 
which 18 usually most oppressive at this 
season waa tormerly — to the con 
junction of this star with the solar lumi 


nar; 

DOG FISH im ichthyology the popular 
name af several of the genus Squalus or 
shark In thew general character they 
differ but httle from the other sub gencra 
of the great shark family so well known 
for their teromious halts Although dog 
fishes are seldom if ever myurious to man 
they commit great ravages in the fsheries 
by their voracity The flesh of ull the ape 
cies 1s hard dry and unpalatable requiring 
to be well soaked before itis eaten but a 
considerable quantity of os] 18 obtamed 
from the hver 

DOG GFREI an epthet mven to a kind 
of loow irregular burlesque poctry like 
that of Undihras 

DOG WOOD im botany (Cornus Florida 
a small tree zrowing mn America the wood 
of which 1s white hard and of a fine tex 
ture much used by cabinet makers tor in 
laying &c and considered littl intcror to 
box Its bark possesses propertics very 
similar to the Peruvian bark and is often 
used as a substitute for it 

DOGE formerly the title of the chief 
magistrate in the republics of Verice and 
Genoa The dignity was elective in both 
pares at Venice it continued for life at 

enoa, only for two venrs Ilis poner be 
degrecs very limited 
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DOG 
Dutch fishing vessel 
statutes we meet with dogger men a 
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| asa silvery white with yellowish spots 
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veral persons had shares It now means a 
distribution or dealing of alms or a hberal 
gitt made to the people or to some char: 
table institution 

DOLLMAN a kind of long cassock 
worn by the Turks hanging down to the 
feet with nariow siceves buttoned at the 


writ 

DOTIUM the name of a genus of 
shells called by some concheglobosa —— 
The dohum 190 simple shell without any 
hinge = tormed ot one contmuous piece 
wich makes a body of a fyure approach 
mg to round distended and as it were 
inflated The ammal inhabiting it 1s a 
lumaz 

DQLTAR a silver com of Spain and of 
the United States of the value of 48 6d 
sterling or 100 cents In Germany the 
name dollar 1s given to several coins of dif 
fer nt values 

DOT OMITE m mineralogy a variety 
of magncnian carbonate of imc so called 
from the French geologst Dolomieu = It 
oce its undcr considerably diversshed as 
pects constituting beds of very great ex 
tent and abounding i the Appenines the 
Tyrol Switzerland and Tuscany It 18 of 
various shades of white and both in ku 
rope and Amerien it 1s frequently employed 
as marhle 

DO! PHIN (delphinus) m iehthyology 
a genus of cetaccous fish But that to 
which seamen give this name 1s the Cory 
phena htppuris of Limnaus = ‘The scene 
t 
has a roundish snout and tapering body 
with a hn running along the back trom the 
head tothe tul = Few fish are morc agile 
or swim. th greatcr vel city 

DO MIESDAYL or DOOMS DAY BOOK 


In some of our old | a bock rice ord made by order of Witham 


the Cony ¢r r which now remaine im the 


noting the fishermen whose vessels were of exche yor and consists of two volumes a 


this description 

DOG MA a prnmple maxim tent or 
settled opinion J artieularlv with re,ard to 
matters of faith and plulos»phy as the 
— of the church thed gmae ot (ris 
totle 

DOG MATISTS a sect of ancient phy 
moans of which IIippodrates was the frst 
They are also called logic: or logiuans 
from their uring the rules of me on pro 
feamonal subjecta ‘They laid down defi 
mitions and divisions reduc ng diseascs 
to certain genera and those gentra to spe 
excs and furmshing remedics for them all 
supposing principles drawing conclumons, 
and applying those principles and conclu 
sions to the particular diseases under con 
sideration 

DOG STAR, or SIRIUS a star of the 
gteatest ma,nitude in the constellation 


Canis 

DOIT the ancient Scottish penny piece 
twelve of which were equal to a penny 
sterling , Two of them wore equal to the 
bodle mx to the baubee, and cight to the 
acheann 

DOLE im ourancient customa signified 
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large tho and a quarto the former con 
tins a survey of all the lands in most of 
the counties in Fngland and the latter 
comprchends some counties that were not 
then surveyed The Book of Domesda 
was begun by five justices assigned for 
that purpose in each county in the vear 
OSL and fimshe Tin 10% It was of such 
authonty that the ( onqueror himeclf sub 
mitted in somc cases wherem be was con 
cerned to be determined by it Camden 
calls it the Tax book of king Wilham = and 
it was farther callud Magna Rolla There 
18 hkewise a third domcaday book made 
by comman 1} of the Conqueror and also a 
fourth bang an abridgment of the other 
bo vhs 

DOMF m arcintecture a apherical roof 
orcup la raincd over the middle ot a build 
ing Some of the greatest architects both 
in this country and Italy have given their 
particular attc ntion to this branch of build 
ing -——The dome of St Pauls by Sir 
Christopher Wren 1s considered as a mas 
ter piece 

DOMINICAT TPTFER m chronology 
is that letter of the alphabet which pomts 
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a part or portion of a meadow, vheri se ) Cutin the calcudar the Sun lays throughout 
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DOMESDAY BOOK IS KEPT IN THE CHAPTER HOUSE AT WESTMINSTER WHFRE IT MAY BE CONSULTED OW PATING A FEE OF 69 8d TO THE PROPER OFFICERS 
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THE DOMINICANS WERKE THE PRINCIPAL COUNSELLORS BY WHOSE ADVICE LEO X. WAS DETERMINED TO THE CONDENNATION OF LUTHER. 
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NEAR WHERE BLACKFRIARS DRIDGE ABUIS, WAB ONCE A DOMINICAN CONVENT. 
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the year, thence also called Sunday letter, | former can never be got without possession, 
or Dies Domini. The dominical letter may | thelatter may. Directum Domiaium, is the 
be found universally, for any year of any | right alone of dominion. Dominium utile, 
century, thus: Divide the centuries by | the profit redounding from it. Thus the 
4, and take twice what remains from 6; | wife retains the dominium directum of her 
then add the remainder to the odd years, | jointure, and the duminium utile passes to 
above the even centuries, and their 4th. | her husband.——In a general sense, Domi- 
Divide ther sum by 7, and the remain- | nion signifies either sovereign authority, or 
der taken from 7, will leave the numberan- | territory within the limits of the nuthority 
swering to the letter required. of a prince or state ; as, the British cdomi- 
DOMINICANS, called also Predicants, | niona, 
or Preaching Friars, an order of monks, DOM’INO, a marquerade dress, worn by 
founded by St. Dominic, a native of Spain, | gentlemen and ladies, consisting of a long 
in 1215. The design of their institution | sulk mantle, with a cap and wide alceves. 
was, to preach the gospel, convert heretics, { It was formesy a dress worn by pricats in 
defend the faith, and propagate Chnisti- | the winter, whieh, reaching no lower than 
anity. They embraced the rule of St. Au- | the shoulders, served to protect the face 
gustine, to which they added statutes and | and head from the weather.—— Dominoes, a 
constitutions, which had formerly been | game played by two or four persons, with 
observed cither by the Carthusians or Pree- | twenty-eight pieces of ivory, called carda, 
monstratenses. The principal articles en- | and variously dotted after the manner of 
joined perpetual silence, abstinence from | dice. 7 
flesh at all times, wearing of woollen, mgo- DOM'INUS, in the civil law, signifies 
rous poverty, and several other austerities. | ope who possesses anything by right of pur- 
In France they were called Jarobens, be | chase, gift, loan, legacy, inheritance, pay- 
cause the first convent im Paris was in the { ment, contract, or sentence.——Dominua, 10 | 
Rue St. Jaques. The Dominican Nuns, who | the feudal law, one who grants a part of | 
were established at the same time, follow | his estate in tev to be enjoyed hy another. 
similar rules.——A third estabhshment of DO'MO REPARAN’DO, a wnt which 
St. Dominic was the military orderof Chnst, | hes for a person against his neighbour, 
originally composed of knights and noble- | whose houes he fears will fall to the da- 
men, whose duty it was to wage war against {| image of lus own. 
heretics. After the death of the founder, DON, a title of honour in Spain, anewer- 
this became the order of the penitence of | ing to Dom., or Dommus Lord. 
St. Dominic, for both sexes, and constituted DONA‘TION, 1m Jaw, the act or con- 
the third order of Dominicans. These be- | tract by which a person transfers to ano- 
caine extremely influential; and numbered { ther either the property or the use of 
among their fraternity some of the most | something, as a free mft. In order to be 
distinguished scholars, such as Albertus | valid, it supposes a capacity both in the 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. In course | donor and donee, and requires consent, ac- 
of tune they were superseded in the schools | ceptance, and delivery. 





and courts by the Jesuits; and the order at IO'NATISTS, a sect of Christians in 
— flourishes only in Spain, Portugal, | Africa, who took the name from their foun- ' 
icity, and South America. der Donatus, They held that thor’s was ; 


DOMICIL'IARY, pertaining to an abode | the only pure church, and that baptism 
or reridence. Hence, a domirihury visit | and ordination, unless by their chureh, 
signities a visit to a private dwelling, part: {| were invahd. The Donatists made them. 
cularly for the purpose of searching it, | selves formidable, when swarms of fanatical 
under authority. peasants, miflamed by their doctrines, in 

DOMINANT, in a general sense, pre- | 348, under the name of Circumcelliones, at- 
donunant or governing; as the domimanf | tacked the imperial army, and for thirteen 
party or faction.——In muaie, the dominant | yeurs after desolated Mauntania with pilla 
or segpible chord is that which 1s practised | and murder. Martyrdom was eagerly sought 
on the domiuant of the tone, and which in- { by them, and they voluntarily gave them- 
troduces a perfect cadence. Every perfect | selves up to the catholics, to be executed. 
major chard becomes a dominant chord, as | This sect was finally extinguished when the 
soon as the seventh minor 2s added to 1t. country was conquered by the Saraeena. 

DOM 'TIFYING, in astrology, a term, now DO'NATIVE, 1n the canon law, a bene- 
nearly obsolete, tor the dividing or distri- {| fice given by the patron to a priest, with. 
buting the heavens ito twelve houses, in | out presentation to the ordinary, and withe 
order to erect a theme, or horoscope, by | out institution or induction.——~Donative, 
means of six great circles, called circles of | among the Romans, was properly a gift 
position. made to the soldiers, as congiarium was 

DOMIN'ION, (dominium), in the civil | that made to the people. 
law, signities the power to use or dispose of DON‘JON, in fortification, signifies a 
a thing as we please.—— Dominium plenum, | strong tower, or redoubt, into wiuch the 
is when the property in united with the pos- | garrison of an ancient fortress might re- 
session.——Dominium nudum, whem there | treat, in case of necessity, and capitulate 
is the property without the possession. | with greater advantage. 

Dominiwn is again divided into that which DORIC, an epithet for any thing be- 
is acquired by the law of nations, and that | jonging to the Dorians, an ancient people 
which 18 acquired by the civil law. The | of Greece. The Dorie dialect was broad 
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THERE HAVE BEEN THREE POPES OF THE DOMINICAN ORDER, 60 CARDINALS, 150 ARCHBISHOPS, AND 800 BISHOPS, BESIDES OTHER DIGNITARIES. 
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THE VINAT DOMINICAN MONASTERY IN KNGLAND WAS AT OXFORD, IN 1221. 
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WHICH WERE SUPPOSED TO RETREAT INTO HOLES AND ITE DORMANT DURING WINTER, ARB NOW KXOWR TO MIGRATE. 


MANY BIADS, 
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THS DORIC DIALECI WAS BRUAD 
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and rough, yet there was something vene- 
rable and dignified in its antique style, for 
which reason it was often made use of in 
solemn odes, &e.——The Dore order of 
architecture 18 the second of the five or- 
ders, beng that between the Tuscan and 
Tonic. It 18 distinguished for simphoty 
and strength and is used im the gates of 
cities and citadels, on the outside of 
churches, and other situations where em 
bellishment 1s unnecessury or mappro 
pnate ——The Dorie mode, 1n music, Was 
the first of the authentic modes of the an- 
cients, and grave rather than gay 

DOR MEL. or DOR MENT, in architec. 
ture, a window made in the roof uf a build- 


ang, 
Bor MANT, an epithet expresmve of a 
state of inaction or sleep Hence we «peak 
of dormant animals, or such as remain se 
veral mouths in the yenrapparently bieless, 
or, at least, in utter mactvity. The period 
of long sleep generally begins when the 
tood of the animal grows scarce, and inac 
tivity spreads over the vegetable kingdom 
Instinct at this time impels the animals to 
seek a sate place tor ther penod of rest 
The bat hides ttselt in dark caves, or in walls 
of decaved buildings, the hedgehog enve 
lopes hiunself in leaves, and gencrally con- 
ceals himaelt in fern brakes, and the mar 
mot buries himself im the ground. In this 
period we ohaerve in the animals, first a de 
crease of animal heat, and secondly, that 
they breathe much slower and more unm 
terruptedly than at other times The dh 
gestion 18 alsn much dimimshed , the sto 
mach and intestines are usually empty, 
and even if the animals are awakened, they 
do not manifest symptoms of appttite, ex 
cept in heated rooms The causes of the 
dormant state of animals have generally 
been sought ina peculiar coustruction of 
the organs, but the immediate cause pro 
ducing this torpidtty, 18 mostly, if not en 
tircly, the cold) = Frogs, scrpents, and ht 
zardsa, kept in artincial cold, may remam 
tor vcars in this stare, hence they have 
been sometimes found enclosed in stones, 
mm which they have been perhaps for cen 
tunes The other lower animals, as snails 
insects, Kc., are also subject to a similar 
torpidity. A state of partial torpor takes 
pee in the case of the common bear, the 
adger, and the racoon = The bear begins 
to be drowsy in November, when he 1 par 
Sel eae! fat, and retires to his den, wluch 
he has hned with moss, and whore he but 
rarely awakes in winter —— Dormant, in he 
raldry, 3s used for the posture of a hon, or 
any other beast lying along m a slceping 
attitude, with the head on the fore paws, 
by which it i distinguishtd from the 
ecourhant, where, though the beast be lying, 
yet be holkls up his head Dormant (or 
aleeming) partner, one who takes no share 
m the active busmens of a partnership, hut 
ax entitled to a share of the profits, and aub 
ject toa share of the losses To be of any use 
such a partner ought to have sufficient ca 
pital to asaist the concern in an emergency, 
or when circumstances seem to warrant it 
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DORMOVUSE, m zoology, a genus of 
Mamumifcrous quadrupeds, of the order 
Glues, During the rigour of winter they 
retire to their bed of moss or dry leaves, 
made in a hollow tree or under shrubs, and 
rolling themselves up, fall mto a torpid or 
lethargie state , which lasts, with httle m- 
terruption, throughout that cheerless sea- 
son Sometimes they experience a short 
revival, in a warm, sunny day, when they 
take a little food, and then relapse mto 
their former condition 

DOR NOCK, a kind of figured hnen, of 
stout fabric, manufactured for coarse table 
cloths It derives its name from a town 
in Scotland, where it was first made 

DOR’sSAL, an epithet for what belongs 
or relates to the back, as the dorsa) fins of 
fishes 

DORSIF’EROUS, in botany, a term for 
plants of the capillary kind, without stalks, 
and which bear ther seeds on the back of 
ther aves 

DOR PIVORI, in antiquity, an appella 
tion given to the hfe guard men of the Ro- 
man emperors 

DOsSk, the quantity of any medicine pre- 
senbed by the physician to he taken by the 
patient at one Gme — Dose, in chemistry, 
the quantity of any substance which isadd 
ed to any solution, in order to produce any 
chemical effcct. 

DOS SIL, in surgery, a pledget or piece 
of lint made into a cylindrical torm 

DO TAGE, the childishness and imbe- 
cilitv of ald age. 

DOI’TLREL, the name of different ape- 
cies of fowls, of the genus ( havad: tua, and 
the gralhe order as the Alexandrine dot 
terel, the ringed dotterel, &c 

DOUBLE ENTENTSL (French), a term 
apphed to a word of two different meanings. 
Double entendre, any phrase which has 
| a covert as well as an obvious meaning 








DOUB LET, among lapidaries, a counter- 
feit stone compored of two pieces of crystal, 
with a colour between them, so that they 
hase the sane appearance as it the whole 
substance were coloured 

DOUB LING a cape, 18 to sail round or 
pass beyond st, so that the point ot land 
Shall separate the slip from her former si- 
tuation, a1 hic between her and any @tant 
observer 


| DOUBLOON, a Spanish com of the va 


| lue of es or 3/ 6s sterhng 
DOUBTL, uncertainty of mind, or the 
act of withholding our asacnt from any pro- 
position, on suspimon that we are not tho- 
roughly apprised of the merits or from not 
being able peremptonly to decide between 
the reasons for and against it 
DOUCEUR’, a present or bnbe for the 
acquirement of any demred object 
DOUTCINE, (French), in architecture, a 
moulding concave above and convex below, 
serving a8 ACyMatiuin to adelicate cornice 
DOVE, in ornithology (a wild pigeon, a 
apecies of Columba), of which there are 
three sorts, namely the ring dore, the largest 
of the pigeon tribe, so wild that at cannot 
, be domesticated , the stock-dove, that 1s mi- 








THE DORIC ARCHITECTURE WAA HRAVY AND STROOD, THF 10NT, LIGHT 








MANY VEGETABPES DURING THE NIGHT DO NOT SEEM TO RESPIBE, BUT TO SLEEP LIKE THE DORMANF ANIMALS AND-INSECTS IN WINTER. 
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gratory: and the furtle-dove, a shy and re- 
tired hird living in the woods. 

DOVE-TAIL, in carpentry, the manner 
of fastening boards together by letting one 
piece into another, in the form of a dove's 
tail spread, or wedge reversed ; which is the 
strongest of all jointings. 

DOW’AGER, in law, properly a widow 
who enjoys a dower; particularly applied as 
a title to the widows of princes and nobility. 
The widow of a king is a queen-dowager. 

DOW ER, in law, the portion which a 
widow has of her husband’s Jands, to enjoy 
during her lite. 

DOWN, the softest and most delicate 
feathers of birds, particularly of geese, 
ducks, and swans, growing on the neck 
and part of the breast. The eider duck 
yields the best kind.——Also the fine fea- 
thery substance by which seeds are con- 
veyed to a distance by the wind; as in the 
dandelion and thistle, 

DOWNS, banks or elevations of sand, 
which the sca gathers and forms along its 
shore, and which serve it as a barrier. The 
term 1s also apphed to tracts of naked land 
on which sheep usually graze.———The Downs 
is a famous roadstead on the coast of Kent, 
between the North and South Foreland, 
where both the outward and homeward 
bound ships frequently make some stay, 
and squadrons of men of war rendezvous in 
time of war. It affords excellent anchor- 
age, and is defended hy the castles of Deal, 
Dover, and Sandwich, as well as by the 
Goodwin Sands 

DOW'RY, the money or fortune which 
the wite brings her husband m marriage: 
it 16 otherwise called maritagium, marriuge- 
goods, and differs from dowcr.—— Dowry is 
also used, m a monastic sense, for a sum of 
money given with a female upon entering 
her in some rebgiuus order. 

DOXOL’‘OGY, in Chnstian worship, a 
hymn in praise of the Almighty. There 1s 
the greater and lesser doxology; the an- 

elic hymn, “Glory be to God on high,” &c. 
18 the greater doxology ; the lesser, “ Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son,” Ke. 

DRACHM, a Greman coin of the value 
of seven pence three farthings.—— Drachm 
is also a weight, containing sixty grains, or 
the eighth part of an ounce. It is often 
written dram. 

DRA’CO, tn astronomy, a constellation 
in the northern hemisphere. 

DRA’CO VO’LANS, a meteor in cold 
marshy countries, consisting of phosphu- 
retted or carburetted hydrogen, which, in 
certain exoitements and combinations, be- 
comes lumimous.—There is, hkewise, a 
“ draco volans,” an insect, found m Africa 
and India, and distinguished from the lizard 
tribe, merely by having a broad, lateral 
membrane, strengthened by radi or bony 
proceascs: it wanders about trees, and is 
able, by means of the membrane, to apring 
from bough to bough, and support itself for 
a few moments in the air; it feeds on in- 
sects. It is a harmless and inoffensive ani- 
mal, and in its very limited power of flying 
resembles the flying squirrel or the bat. 


THE IDEA OF THE DRAGON 80 DISTINGUISHED IW CHIVALRIC HISTORIES, ORIGINATED FROM ERRONEOUS ACCOUNTS OF THE CROCODILE. 
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THE PERSIANS, PARTHIANS, &c. BOHR DKAGUNA ON THEIR STANDARDS, 
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DRACUN’CULUS, in botany, a species | 
of Arum, a plant with a long stalk, spotted 
like the belly of a on hp medicine, 
Dracunculi are small long worms, which 

| breed in the museular parts of the arma and 
legs, and are called Guinea worma, being 
cummon among the natives of Guinea. 

DRAFT, in commerce, a bill drawn by 
One person upon another for a sum of 
money.——In military affairs, the selecting , 
or detaching of soldiers from an army, or : 
from a military post. Also, the act of 
drawing men to serve in the militia. | 

DRAG, a ine consisting of 6 sharp 
square frame of iron, encircled with a net, | 
and commonly used to rake the mud off | 
from the platform or bottom of the docks, 
or to clean rivers. 

DRAG’-NET, a net to be drawn on the 
bottom of a pond or river for taking fish. 

DRAG’OMAN, an interpreter in the East, 
whore office it is to interpret for the Eu- 
ropean ambassadors at the Ottuman court. 

RAG’ON, a kind of winged serpent, 

much celebrated in the romances of the 
muddle ages.——In Scripture, dragon seems 
sometimes to signify a large marine fish or 
serpent, and sometimes a venomous land 
serpent. 

DRAG’ONET, a fish with a slender round 
body, coloured witb yellow, blue, and white. 
Tt breathes and ejects water through two 
orifices at the top of the head, like the ce- 
taceous tribe. 

DRAG'ON-FLY, the Libella, a particu- 
larly ravenous insect, with four extended 
wings. There are many species, with a 
great varicty of colours; and they hover 
over stagnant waters. 

DRAGONNE’E, 1n heraldry, the term for 
a hon or other beast, where the upper half 
resembles a hon, &c., but the other half 
goes off hke the hinder part of a dragon. 

DRAGON’S-BLOOD, a resinous juice 
obtained by incision from several plants, 
found between the tropics. It comes from 
the Kast Indies, in small fiat cakes or 
round balls, or in oval drops wrapped in 
leaves, and knotted hke a chaplet. It is 
opaque, of a deep reddish brown, brittle, 
and has a smooth and shining conchoidal 
fracture. Its taste is shghtly astringent ; 
and when burnt, it emits an odour some- 
what like benzoin. It is used chiefly for 
tingeing spirit and turpentine varnishes, 
for preparing gold lacquer, and for staining 
marble, to which it gives a red tinge. It 
was formerly in high repute as a medicine, 
but at present 1s very little used. 

DRAGON’S HEAD, in botany, the Dra- 
cocephalum, a genus of plants, of many 
species, most of them herbaceous.—~Dra- 
gon’s Head and Tail, the name given by 
astrologers to the points of the ecliptic 
plane crossed by the moon in its orbits; to 
the former of which they ascnbe good 
fortune, and to the latter, bad. 

DRAGOON’, a kind of light horseman, 
of French origin, trained to fight either in 
or out of the line, in a body or singly, chiefly 
on horseback, but, of necessary, on foot 
also. Experience proving that they did not 
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THE ANIMAL WHICH GAYE RISE TO MANY OF THE FABLES RESPECTING DBAGONS, IS PROBABLY NO OTHER THAN THE GREAT BOA CONSTRICTOR. 
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THE VIRST PATENT FOR A THEATRE WAS GRANTED TO KJLLEGREW FOR DRURY-LANE, THS NEXT TO DAVENANT FOR LIKCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
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anawer the end designed, they were hardly 
ever used in infantry service, and now form 
a useful kind of cavalry, mounted on horses 
too heavy for the hussars, and too light for 
the currassiers. 

DRAINING, in agriculture, a method of 
improving the aml by withdrawing the 
water from it. Where the land is composed 
of such soils as are Lable to admit and re- 
tain the excesses of moisture, they are ex- 
pet to much injury and inconvenience 

rom the retention and stagnation of water: 
they consequently require artificial means 
to drain and render them capable of afford. 
ing good crops. To effect this there are 
various modes, adapted to the peculiar na- 
ture of the Jand, its situation, &c., the true 
knowledge of which forms an important 
featurein the business of a practical agri- 
cultunst, and will well repay his care. By 
a judicious system of under-drainiag, large 
tracts of land, apparently worthless, have 
been brought into a state of high cultivation; 
nay, we have ourselves been informed, by a 
large landed proprietor, whose estates are 
situated on the northern borders of Glouces- 
tershire, and who has paid the most ecdulous 
attention to this practice, that the time is 
not very remote when some of lis own 
land, now worth forty shillings per acre, 
was let for five ! 

DRAM‘A, the name of all compositions 
adapted to recitation and action on the 
stage, whether tragedy, comedy, opera, or 
farce ; in which are displayed, tor inatruc- 
tion and amusement, all the passions, fee)- 
ings, errors, and virtues, of the human race 
in hfe. The elements of the dramatic 
art are found among all nations; and every 
people which has made progress in civilizu 
tion, has, at the sane time, shewn some tastc 
for it. The drama, says Vosmus, owes its 
rise to the dass of festivity ; for im ancicut 
times, it was usual for men, when they 
gathered in the fruste of the earth, to meet 
together that they might sacrifice ‘to the 
deity, and unbend their minds from the 
fatigues of the harvest. Hence arosc two 
sorts of poetry, the one grave, in praise of 
the goda, the other jocose and full of lam- 
poous directed against cach other. From 
the former arose tragedy; from the latter, 
satire, comedy, and buffvonerys. The Eu- 
ropeans are indebted for the drama, as for 
ao many other productions of civilization, 
tothe Greeks. From them it passed to 
the Romana, whose acquisitions in civiliza- 
tion were in oats preserved, and in part re- 
vived by the Itahans; but the dramatic ge- 
nius-who has surpassed all ancient and mo- 
dern writers, in universahty of conception 
and knowledge of human nature, appeured 
in the person of our own unrivalled Shak- 
speare. In the beginning of the unddle 
agen, when everything noble was buried 
under the deluge of barbarism, the dra- 
matic art was lost, or exsted only among 
the lower clasaca of the people, in plays im 
provisated at certain festivals ; for instance, 
at the carnival. These were attacked as 
heathenish, immoral, and indecent exhibi- 
tions; hut the favour which they enjoyed 
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among the people, and the spirit of the 
times, induced the clergy to encourage the- 
atrical exhibitions of subjects from sacred 
history. It is impossible to ascertain the 
exact period when theatrical amusements 
were first introduced into England ; but they 
are mentioned as having existed very ently 
by William Fitz-Stephen, a monk of Cunter- 
bury, in his Descriptio nobhasime ciritutis 
Lundonea, written svon after the year 117. 
“ London, instead of common interludes be- 
longing to the theatre, has plays of a more 
holy subject ; representations of those mi- 
racles which the holy confessors wrotight, 
or of the suffermgs wherein the glorious 
constaucy of the martyrs did appear.” 
These representations being mentioned as 
neither new nor uncommon, we may rea- 
sonably conclude them to be of a date still 
more ancient; and they continued a long 
time after to be the only subjects for the 
drama. These Myeferies, as they were 
at that time denominated, were followed 
by a species of the drama, styled Mo- 
ralsties, in which the senscs, passions, 
affections, virtues, and vices, were per- 
sonified, and constituted the characters: 
these being of a moral turn, and con- 
trived to entertain as well an instruct, soon 
exhibited some dawnings of poetry, with oc- 
casional attempts at wit and humour, 
which naturally introduced comedy: the 
earliest Enghah piece, meriting that title, 
is Gammer Gurton’s Needle, written by Dr. 
Still; performed at Christ's college, Cam- 
bridge, and pnnted in 1651.—~—The moral 
influence of dramatic representations on 
the manners of a people is far greater than 
may gencrally be supposed; and in our 
opinion there is no class of persons more 
deserving of public esteem than those ern- 
sors of hustriome performances, who sit in 
judgment on them, and conscientiously 
award ther praise or censure. Both dra- 
matists and managers who endeavour to 
exalt the character of the stage, cannot be 
too highly commended or rewarded; while 
such as ignobly study tu gratify a depraved 
taste, are fit objects for the severest re- 
prehension. 

DRAMATIS PERSONA, the charactcrs 
represented in a drama. 

IRAN TICS, medicines which operate 
speedily and — 

DRA’PERY, in sculpture and painting, 
the representation of the clothing of human 
figures; also hangings, tapestry, curtains, 
and mont other things that are not flesh or 
landscape. 

DRAUGHT, in architecture, the de- 
lincation of any intended building, &e.— 
Iu navigation, the depth of water necessary 
to Hoat a vessel; or the depth to which a 
ship ainks when laden; as, a ship of teu 
feet draught.——Draughts, an amunng 
game played on a chequered board, like the 
cheas-board —— Dravyht hooks, the iron 
hooka fixed on the cheeks of a cannon. 
carriage, used in drawing the gun back- 
wards and forwaria.-——Draught-horee, 0 
horse used in drawing carts, &c., as dis- 
tinguished from a saddle-horse. 


FRANCE riow 1640 ta 1684. 
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TAR GREATEST STAIN ON OUB DRAMA IS THE PRACTICE OF ADMITTING WOMEN OF LOOSE CHARACTER—AS DISGUSTING AS IF 18 IMMOBAL. 
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THE CRUDE IDEAS WHICH DISTURB US IN OUR SLEEP, AND WHICH WE CALL DREANS, GIVE BISE TO NUCH SUPERSTITIUUS FOLLY. 
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DRAW’BACK, in commerce, a term used 
to signify the remitting or paying back of 
the duties previously paid on a commodity, 
on its being exported ; so that it may be 
sold in a foreign market on the same terms 
asif it had not been taxed at all. By this 
device, therefore, merchants are enabled to 
export commodities loaded at home with 
heavy duties, and to sell them abroad on 
the same terms as those fetched from coun- 
tries where they are not taxed.——In a po- 
pular sense, drawback signifies any loss of 
advantage, or deduction from pfofit. 

DRAW, a word used in a variety of situ- 
ations, and in some of very opposite mean- 
ings, but in most of its uses it retaina 
some shade of its original sense—to pull, 
to move torward by the application of force, 
or to extend in length. It expresses an 
action gradual or continuous, and leisurely, 
yet not requiring the toil and difficulty 
which ita kindred word drag implies. 

DRAW’ ER and DRAW’EE, in commerce, 
the drawer is he who draws a bill of ex- 
change or an order for the payment of 
money; and the drawee, the person on 
whom it is drawn. ‘ 

DRAW'ING, the art of representing the 
appearances of objects upon a flat surface, 
by means of an outline which descnbes 
their form and shadow, situation, distance, 
&e. (See Paintina, Persrectivs, &c.) 

DRAW'ING-ROOM, aroom appropriated 
for the reception of company at court; or to 
which, in common cases, parties withdraw 
after dinner. Also, the company assembled 
at court to pay their respects to the sove- 


reign. 

DREAM, a scries of thoughts which oc- 
cupy the mind of a sleeping person, and 
which therefore are not under the command 
of reason. According to Wolfius, every 
dream takes its rise from some sensation, 
and is continued by the succession of phan- 
tasmein the mind. He observes, that though 
it be certain, a priori, from the nature of the 
imagination, that dreams must begin by 
some scnsation, yet that it is not easy to 
confirm this by experience; it being often 
difticult to distinguish those slight sen- 
sations, which five rise to dreams, from 

hantasms or objects of imagination. It 

as often been argued, that the state of the 
soul in sleep is one of the most powerful 

roofs of her immortahty and excellence. 

leep is justly observed to be the image of 
death, and this temporary death, we see, 
does not destroy the power of thinking: the 
soul, indeed, seema to be deprived of the 
nobler faculties, but that ia only caused by 
the still subsisting union hetween her and 
the sleeping body, which clogs and renders 
her less active and powerful. Her higher 
faculties arc impeded by the indisposition 
of the bodily organs, and suspended by her 
union with them whilst they are in a dead 
and torpid state, aud mse in perfection aud 
vigour according as her material fetters leas 
encumber her. Be the cause of dreams 
whatever it may, or the impressions which 
they leave on the mind ever so powerful, 
they never ought to create superstitious 
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anxiety and solicitude, nor be converted into 
presages and predictions at variance with 
the dictates of cool reason and sober judg- 


ment. 
DREDGING, the process of catchin 
oysters, by the removing or dragging mad 
with dredges, &¢.——Dredging-machine, an 
engine used to take up mud or gravel from 
the bottom of rivers, docks, &c. 

DREGS, the feculent sediment of li- 
quors. Also waste or worthless matter: 
hence, —— the most vile and des- 
picable characters; as, the dregs of society. 

DRESS, soles worn as the coveriug or 
ornament of the beers and generally, 
though not always, applied to elegant at- 
tare.——To dresa, is & mihtary term for ar- 
ranging the men in line. 

DRIFT, a heap of any matter driven to- 

ether; as, a drift of snow or sand.—— 
it, in mining, a pagsage cut out under 
the earth, betwixt shaft and shaft, or turn 
and turn.——~—Drif?, in navigation, the angle 
which the line of a ship’s motion makes 
with the ncarest meridian, when she drives 
with her side to the waves, and is not go- 
verned by the helm.——Drift-sail, a sail 
used under water, veered out right a-head 
by sheets, as other sala are. It serves to 
keep the ship’s head right upon the sea in 
a storm, aud to hinder her — too fast 
in a current.——A boat is also sad to dry, 
or go a dryt, when it floats on the water 
without any one to row or steer It. 

DRILL, in mechanics, a small instru- 
ment for making such holes as punches 
will not conveniently serve for. Drills are 
of vanous sizes, and are chiefly used by 
smiths and turners.——-To drill, in a mib- 
tary sense, to teach and train raw solders 
tu their duty, by frequent exercise.—— 
Drilling, in husbandry, a mode of putting 
seed into the ground by a machine called a 
drill plough, which makes channels in the 

und and lets the seed into them, so that 
it comes up in rows at regular distances 
from cach other. 

DROM’EDARY. (See CAMX.] 

DRONE, the male of the honey bee. It 
is larger than the working bee, but leas than 
the queen bee. The drone makes no honey; 
and atter living a few weeks, they are killed 
or driven from the hive. 

DROP, a small portion of any fluid in a 
spherical form; as, a drop of water, a dro 
of laudanum, &c.-——The part of a gal- 
lows which sustains a criminal before he is 
executed, and wlich suddenly dropa after 
the fatal cord is attached to him-——-To drop 
astern, in seaman’s Pog i is to slacken 
ue velocity of a vesscl to let another pass 

cr, 

VROP'SY, in medicine, an unnatural col- 
lection of watery humour, ether throughout 
the whole body, or in some part of xt, as the 
cavity of the abdomen. It occurs most fre- 

uently in persons who are debilitaced by 
sease. ‘The dropsy takes different names 
according to the part affocted; as aacites, 
or dropsy of the abdomen, Aydrocephalus, 
or water in the head, &c. 
DROW ERA, in botany, a genus of plants, 











SKHTOURS ARE FIRST IDEAS OF A BUBIECT; STUDIES ARK CAREFUL COPIES. 
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A NEW AND RESLLY CCRIOUS ART, CALLED “ PHOTOGENIC DRAWING,” OR “ DAGUERBOTYFING,” CAMB INTO NOTICE DURING THE YEAR 1839. 
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THR DRUIDS HAD A COMMON SUPERIOR, WHO WAS ELECTED FROM IMEIR OWN NUMBER, AND WHO ENJOYED HIS DIGNITY FOR LIFE. 





THA DRUIDS RSTERMED THE OAK SACKED, AND VENERATED THE MISTLETUE. 
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class 5 Pextandria, order 5 Pentagynia, they 
are herbaceous and of smal) size, and very 
singular in their structure. The leaves are 
furnished with giandulous hairs on the 
upper surface, and fringed round the edge : 
these hairs have each a small globule of 
pellucid liquor like dew, continuing even in 
the hottest part of the day, and in the full- 
est exposure tothe sun. Hence the Eng- 
lish name “the sun-dew.” The Drosera 
acaulie has a sessile flower in the bosum 
of the rect leaves. These plants have * 
pro of entrapping a insects within 
Ther folded leaves. 

DROSOM’ETER, an instrument for as- 
certaining the quantity of dew which falls. 
It consista of a balance, one end of which 
is furnished with a plate to receive the 
dew, the other containing a weight pro- 
tected from it. 

DROVE, a number of animals collected 
together, and driven in one body. When 
merely collected, we aay a herd of cattle, or 
a flock of ——— but a drove is a herd or 
flock driven. He who drives them is called 


a drorer. 
DROWN'ING, the extinction of the vital 
wers, caused by immersion in a hquid. 
f a man, unable to swim, falls into the 
water, he instinctively makes every exer- 
tion to escape from it; for a time be strug- 
gies, but at last becomes exhausted, and 
sinks. The methods of treatment recom- 
mended by the London Humane Society 
for the recovery of persons in a state of 
suspended animation ought to be kept in 
every bouse, and known to every indivi- 
dual; and in all cases, medical assistance 
should be immediately sent for. In the 
mean time, avoid aj] rough usage, and at- 
tend to the following cautions: never hold 
the body ap by the feet; nor roll the body 
on casks; nor rub the body with salts or 
spirits; nor inject tobaccu-smoke or infu- 
sion of tobacco; but convey the body care- 
fully, with the head and shoulders support- 
ed in a raised position, to the nearest house : 
strip the body, and rub it dry; then wrap 
it in hot blankets, and place it in a warm 
bed, in a warm chamber; put bladders or 
bottles of hot water, or heated bricks, to 
the pit of the stomach and the soles of the 
feet, and foment the body with hot flan- 
nels; but, if possible, immerse the body in 
a warm bath, as hot as the hand can bear 
withont pain, as this 1s preferable to the 
other means of restoring warmth. Do not, 
however, suspend the use of the other means 
at the same time. These observations are 
recommended in the absence of a medical 
practitioner. He, perbaps, will see it ne- 
ceassary to employ electricity, injections, 
&ec. The treatment recommended by the 
society is to be persevered in three or four 
hours; for it is a very erroneous opinion, 


does not soon make its appearance. 
DRUG, a eral name for substances 
used in medicine, sold by the druggist, and 
compounded by apothecaries, &c. It is 
also applied to d eing materials.——In 
commerce, any article lying on hand, or 
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mortal or deadly drug, ia poison. 

DRUG‘GET, a coarse woollen fabric, 
used for covering carpets, and sometimes 
as an article of clothing by females of the 

rer classes. 

DRU’IDS, the priests or ministers of the 
ancient Britons and Gauls, resembling, in 
many respects, the bramins of India. The 
Druids were chosen out of the best fami- 
lies; and were held, both by the honours 
of their birth and their office, in the great- 
est veneration. They are said to have un- 
derstood astrology, geometry, natural his- 
tory, politics, and geography ; they had the 
administration of all sacred thiuga; were 
the interpreters of religion, and the Judges 
of all affairs; and, according to Cesar, th 
believed in the immortality of the soul, an 
its transmigration through different bodies. 

DRUM, a military musical instrument 
in form of a cylinder, hollow within, and 
covered at the enda with vellum, which is 
stretched or slackened at pleasure by the 
means of small cords and sliding knots. It 
is beat upon with sticks. Some drums are 
made of brass, but they are commonly of 
wood. There are several beats of the drum, 
as the chamade, rereille, retreat, &¢.—— 
Drum of the ear, the hollow per of the ear, 
behind the membrane of the tympanum ; 
which latter is a tense membrane, closing 
the external passage of the ear, and receiv- 
ing the vibrations of the air. 

RUN‘KENNESS, intoxication. Phy- 
sically considered, 1t consists of a preterna- 
tural compression of the brain, and a dis- 
composure of its fibres, occasioned by the 
fumes or spintuous parts of liquors; #0 
that the drunkard’s reason is disordered, 
and he reels or staggers in walking. Drunk- 
enness appears in different shapes, in dif- 
ferent constitutious: some it makes gay, 
some sullen, and some furious. Hobbes 
makes voluntary drunkenness a breach of 
the law of nature, which directs us to pre- 
serve the use of our reason. Paley calls it 
“a aocial festive vice;” and says, “ the 
drinker collects his circle; the circle natu- 
rally spreads; of those who are drawn 
within it, many become the corrupters and 
centres of seta and circles of their own; 
every one countenancing, and perhaps 
emulating the rest, till a whole neighbour- 
hood be infected from the contagion of a 
single example.” Drunkenness is punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment, and in law 
is no excuse for any crime committed du- 
ae the paroxysm. 

RUPE, in botany, a pulpy fruit, con- 
taining a nut or stone, with a kernel like 
the plam, cherry, apricot, &c. Hence the 
Pak et drupaceous, for fruit consisting of 

rupes. . 

DRUSE, in mining, a cavity ina rock, 
its interior surface atudded with 
crystals, or filled with water. 

RY’ADS, in the heathen theology, a sort 
of deities or nymphs, which the ancients 
thought inhabited groves and woods. They 
differed from the Hamadryads, these latter 










































DURING THE ROMAN DOMINATION IN BRITAIN THEY FERSECUTED THE DRUIDS, OWING TO THEIR GREAT INFLUENCE OVER THE FEOPLE. 











TRR ORUVIDE WERE EXEMPT VROM TAXES AND ALL PUBLIC BURDENG. 
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WET ROT HAS HO FUNGUS, SUT SEPARATES THE FYIBARES OF THE WOOD, 
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which they were born, and with which they 


died, whereas the Dryade were goddesses 
of trees and woods 1n genera] 

DRY ITE, in geology, fragments of pe 
tmitied or fossil wood in which the struc 
ture of the wood 1s recognized 

DRY ROT, a fungus which grows in tim 
ber, decomposes ita fibres, and produces 
rapid decay Dry rotis so called by archi 
tects in contradistinction only to the more 
usual circumstances of decay to which wood 
is hable such a designation however does 
not appear the most eligible, as it 18 now 
sufficiently ascertained to arse only from 
moisture The dry rot, then, consists in a 
more or less rapid decomposition of the 
substance of the wood from moisture de 
sited on it by condensation to the action 
of which it 18 more disposed in certain situ 
ations than in others, and this moisture 
opereles more quickly on wood which most 
abounds with the saccharine, or fermentible 
principle of the sap There are a great 
number of causes for this species of decay 
some buildings have it from the locahty of 
their situations, others from the nature of 
the material — and some from a too 
rapid finishing hen 1t takes place from 
situation, viz damp walls near the earth’s 
aurface, it 18 generally, if not universally, 
occasioned by the percolation of water 
from the higher adjoining grounds, which 
thus intercepted in its current attcmpts to 
follow the general hydrostatic law of eleva 
ting itself by the syphon Nne, to a height 

ual to that from whence it had its origin 

hen the cause arises from the state of the 
matenal, or from the too rapid finishing, or 
indeed any other stimulus, the effectual re 
medy 1s to char, or carbonize the surtace of 
the wood Many persons have written on 
this subject, and the nostrums proposed 
are a8 numerous as their authors but no 
means of checking the ev) can be depended 
upon, except that of removing the corrupt 
ed and contagious matter, and admitting a 
tree circulation of ar 

NDUALIS TIC, an epithet denved from 
the dual number mm Greek The dualsatic 
ace of Anaxagoras and Plato taught that 
there are two principles in naturt, one ac 
tive, the other passive 

DU AL 1n grammar, that number which 
1s used, insome Janguages, to designate 
two things, whilst the plural exists to ex 

rtss many 

DU’ALISM, the philosophical exposition 
of the nature of things by the adoption of 
two dissumilar primitive principles, not de 
rived from each other ——In theology, du 
aliem 18 the doctrine of those who maintain 
that —— elected persons are capa 
ble ot admission to etcrnal happiness, and 
that all the rest will be subject to eternal 
condemnation 

DUC AT, a foreign coin of different va 
lues, and which are cither of silver or gold 
The wilver ducat is generally of the value of 
4¢ 6d sterling, and the ducat of twice 
that value 

DUCATOON , asilver coin, atruck chiefly 
in Italy, value about 4s. 8d. sterling, but 
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the gold ducatoon of Holland is worth 
twenty flomns 

DU'CES TECUM, (bring with thee), 
in law, a writ commanding a person to ap- 
pear on a certain day in the court of Chan- 
poi and to bring with him some wnitings, 
evidences, or other things, which the court 
would view 

DUCTILITY, the property of some me- 
tals, as gold, silver, copper, &c which ren- 
ders them capable of being extended by 
hammering or drawing, without breaking 
Thus a single grain of pod may be beat 
into an extent gf several square feet, and 
yet the leaf remain so compact, as not to 
transmit the rays of hght, and Dr Halley 
found that a small cube of gold, whose side 
18 the 1 100th part of an inch only, contains 
2,433,000 viable parta M Reaumurshews 
that 1n the common way of drawing gold 
wire, a cylinder of giver 22 inches long 
and one and a half inch m dameter 18 
stretched to 1,163,520 feet, or 18 634,692 
tumes longer than before, which amounts 
to about 97 leagues To wind this thread 
on silk, for use, it 1s first flattened, in dom 
which it stretches at least one sevent 
further, so that the 22 inches are now 111 
leagues , but inthe flattening, mstead of 
one seventh, 1t could be atretched one- 
fourth, which would bring it to 120 Jeagues ! 

DUCT, m medicine, any veasel or tube 
in the animal body, by which the blood, 
chyle, lymph, &c are carned from one part 
to another Also, the vessels ot plants in 
wluch the sap 18 conveyed 

DUCHY, the terntory or dommions of 


a duke 
DUCKWEED, or DUCK’S MEAT, a 
plant growing sn ditches and stagnant 
waters, and serving as food for ducks and 
gcese 
DUL, that which one contracts to pay or 
erform to another, that which law or 
ustice requires to be pwd or done Also, 
that which office, rank, station, or estab 
hisehed rules of nght or decorum, require to 
be given or performed 
U EL, in Jaw, was onginally a combat 
between two persons for the trial of the 
truth, but 18 now a premeditated battle 
betwcen two persons on some private quar 
rel, in which, if death ensue, both the pnn 
cipal and the seconds are guilty of murder 
———An unpremeditated sudden fight 15 a 
rencontre 
DUENNA, an old woman who is kept 
to guard a younger 
UET, or DULTTO, in music, a song 
or air in two parts 
DUKE, a sovereign prince in Germany 
and the highest title of honour m Englan 
next to the Pmnce of Wales His consort 
18 called a ducheee ——In England, among 
the Saxona, the commanders of armies, &c 
were called dukes, duces, without any addi 
tion, till Edward III made his son, the 
Black Prince, duke of Cornwall, after 
whom there were more made in the same 
manner, the title descending to their pos- 
tenty Duke, at present, 1s a mere title of 
dignity, without giving any domain, tern 


In 1572, DURING ELISABETH’S AKIGN, THE DUCAL ORDER WAS EXTINCT 


SUCH 18 THE DUCTILITY OF GOLD, THAT ONE OUNCE WILL GILD A SILVER WIRE MOBE THAN THIBTEER HUNDRED MILES LONG. 
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tory, or jurisdiction over the place from 
whence the title 16 taken e 
DULOC RAC a government in which 
slaves and the lowest order of the pcople 
have the power 
DUMOS* the 43d Linnean natural 
order of planta contammg shrubs and 
bushes as the elder &c 
DULCIFILD SPIRITS aterm tonnes? 
applied to the diffeient ethers as, the du 
evted anirite of mitre and vitriol 
DULCIMER a musical instrument 
plaved by striking brass wircs with hittle 
sticks 
DUMB The most gencral 1f not the 
sole cause of dumbnesa 18 the want cf the 
sense of hearmg and nothings 1s more fal 
Jamous than the idea that the want of 
speech 18 owing to the want of mental ca 
patity The necessity of communication 
and the want of words oblict bm who 1s 
dumb to ob«crve and imitate the actions 
and expressions which accompany varic us 
states of mind and of feelmg to indicate 
objects by their appearance and use and to 
describe the actions of persons by direct 
nuitation or pantomimie expression Hence 
what has been callcd the natural sign lan 
guage has been adopted by iustructors of 
the dcaf and dumb im order to express all 
the ideas we convey by articulatc s unds 
This language m its elements 18 to be 
found among all nations and has ever bccn 
the medium of communication betwe n 
voyagers and the natives of newly disco 
vered countries The more hiely nati ns | 
of Lnrope belonging to the Celte race 
the French Italians &c make great use ct 
it in connexion with words and sometimes 
even without them The more phies,matic 
people of the Leutome race im Lnpland 
and Germany are so little disposed to it 
that they regard st as a spec cs of affecta 
thon or buffounery in their southern neigh 
bours The method of mstructin, the 
deaf and dumb which has been most suc 
ecasfullv emploved in this country conmsts 
m teaching the pupil the relation hetween 
the naines of objects and the obj ets them 
selves the analysis of words into letters of 
the alphahct and the particular gesture 
which he is to attach to each word as Its 
distinctive exgn—ahowing to him also the 
meaning of collective words as dist 
guished from those denoting individual ob 
jects or parts of objects It is out of our 
ower to enter ito details in this place 
but those readers who scck further mfor 
mation will fnd it in a bock yubbahed in 
1809 on the Instruction of the Decaf and 
Dumb bv Dr Watson who had the ma 
nagement of the asyluin for this purpose 
which was catnbhahed in Jondon in 1792 
(See also the article Drarsvysn | 
DUN of a colour partaking of a dull 
brown and black — To dun to prent for 
the payment of money by repeatedly calling 
for it Hence av importunate creditor 1s 
called a dun 
DUN NAGE 1n commercis] navigation 
loose wood lad in the bottom and againat 
the sides of the ship’s hold, in order to 
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THE PIRST WORK EVER PRINTED FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB WAS WRITTEN BY JOHN BONBT, A SPANIARD, IN 1620 
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BY 1HR CODE OF JUSTINIAN, DUMB PERSONS WRERE TAEATED AB IDIOTS 
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prevent the cargo from being myured 1n the 
event of her becoming leaky 

DUNNING a particular method of 
—— cod fish practised off the coast of 
New Hampshire in North Amenca It 18 
thus desumbed — the cod are taken in deep 
water, split and stack salted then lad m 
a pile for tno or three months, in a dark 
store covered for the greatest part of the 
time with salt hay or cll grass, and pressed 
with sume weight In April or May they 
arc opencd and puled again as close as pos 
sible in the same dark st re till July or 
August when they are fit for ure” 

DUODE CIMALS in arithmetic, are 
numbers procceding m a proportion of 
twclves in the same way as — pre 
ceed in a proportion of tens ‘This rulc 1s 
uscd by workmen and artifcers im com 
putmg the ccatents of their work Di 
mensi ne arc usually takcn in fect inches, 
and parts — Duglenary Arithmetic 18 
that in which the] cal value of the figures 
Ipcreax $n A twe)vciold proportion 

DUODE CIMO having or consisting of 
twelve leaves to a sheet ora book in which 
a shect 1s f >) led into twelve leaves 

DLODENUM 1n anatomy, the first of 
the small intestines 

DU LION a double cocoon formed by 
two or more alk worms 

DUPIFE among mathematioans an 
epithet apphed to a ratio where the ante 
cident term 1s double the consequent or 
where the exponent of the ratio 1s 2) thus 
the ratio of 8 to 418 a duple ratio —— Sud 
duple ratio 1s just the reverse of the former, 
oraslto2 Suchis4tos8 orf to 12 

DU PLICATE a copy or transenpt — 
Duzheate proportion or ratio is the pro 
portion of the s juare of one number to the 
square of another 

DU PLIC ATURE m anatomy the fold 
of a membrane or vesac! 

DUPLI CITY thr act of dissembling 
one s real opinions for the purpose of con 
cealing them and imeleading persons in the 
converaation and intercourere of lite 

DU RA MA FER in anatomy the mem 
brane which hes betwetn the bones of the 
skull and the parts of the bram, and also 
dividing it into two parts 

DURLSS m Jaw 18 restraint or compul 
sion as where a pcrson is wrongfully im 
prisoned or restrained of his hberty con 
trary to law or is threatened to be killed, 
wounded or beaten till he executes a bond 
or other wnting Anybond deed or other 
obligation obtained by duress, will be void 
an Jaw and in an achon brought on the 
execution of any such decd the party may 
plead that it was brought by duress 

DURAN IE inlaw During as durante 
bene placit> durme pleasure durante mt 
nove atate during minority durante vita, 
during lite 

DUR RBA a sort of millet cultivated in 
North Atrica 

DUSK aunddle degree between hght and 
darkness as tuslght, or the dusk of the 
evening Hence the words dusky, dueks 
ness, 





ME ARROWSMITH FURIISHED HIS WORK ON THE DKAP AND DUMB IN 18.3 
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THR CXLEBHBATRD DWARF, JEFFRY HUDSON, WAS 3 PERT JINCHES IV HEIGHT, BUT THE FOLISH COUNT BOROWLASKI WAS ONLY 2 rzxr 4 1NCHES 
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IN DYEING, ALUM I8 MUCH USED, BECAUEE IT CLEANSES AND OPENS THE PORES OX THE SURFACE OF THE CLOTH, AND FIXES THE COLOUR 
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FURR WATER WITHOUT AIB MAG NO ACTION UPON FROFEBLY DYRD GOUDS, 


DYE] 


DU TY, in commerce, any tax or excise , 
a sum of money required by government to 
be paid on the 1mportation, exportation, or 
consumption of goods ——In a military 
sense, the business of a soldier or marine 
on guard ——In its universal a Lag pee 
duty meludes any natural, moral, or legal 
obligation , as, 1t 1s the duty of every citi 
zen of a state to pay obedience to its laws, 
obedience, respect, and kindness are the 
dutrea which children owe their parents 
DUUM VIRI, 1n Roman antiquity, a ge- 
neral appellation given to magistrates, com 
missioners, and officers, where two were 
joined together in the same function The 
office, dignity, or government of two men 
thus associated, was called a duummrate 
——Duumitri captales, were the judges in 
criminal causes from their sentence it was 
lawtul to appeal to the people, who only 
had the power nt condemning a citizen to 
death ——Duumvirz munierpales, were two 
Magistrates in some cities of the empire, 
—— to what the consuls were at 
Rome, they were chosen out of the body 
of the decursones, their office usually lasted 
five years, upon which account they were 
frequently termed guinquinales magistratus 
Duummnri navales, were the comnus 
saries of the fleet The duty of their office 
consisted in giving orders for the fitting of 
ships, and giving their commissions to the 
marine officers, &¢ ——Duumesre sacrorum, 
were magistrates created by Tarquinius 
Superbus, for the performnance of the sacri 
fice, and keeping of the Sibyl s books 
They were chosen from among the patn 
cians, and held their office for hfe they 
were exempted from — in the wars, 
and from the offices imposed on the other 
eitizens, and without then the oracles of 
the Sibyls could not be consulted 
DWARTD, in general, au appellation given 
to things greatly infenor im size to that 
which 18 usual in thur sevoal kinds thus 
there are dwarts of the human ppecies, 
dwarf trees, &¢ The Romans were ao pas 
sionately fond of dwarfs, that they often used 
artificial methods to prevent the growth ot 
boys designed for dwarts, bv inclosing 
them .n boxes, or by the use of tight ban 


dages 

DY EING, the art of impregnating and 
giving a lasting colour to suks, cloths and 
other substances, whereby their beauty 1s 
much improved, and their value enhanced 
Dyeing, properly so called, 1s a chemical 

rocess, and in order that it may succeed, 
it 18 necessary that the colouring matters 
should be dissolved in some fluid and that 
their attraction to that fluid should be less 
than that to the stuff The essential cir 
cumstances mm dyeing are to ascertain the 
affimities of the colouring substance , first, 
to the solvents, secondly, to those sub 
stances which modify its colour, increase 
ite brilhancy, and strengthen its umion with 
stuff, tlurdly, to the different agents which 
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cles and the stuff to be dyed, either for the 
purpose of faciltating, or of modifying 
their combination, and by their means co- 
lours are vaned, — made to stnke, 
and rendered more durable The principal 
substances employea as mordants are alu- 
minous salts, lime, metallic oxydes, some 
astringent substances and animal matters 

The three simple colours in dyeing are red, 
yellow, and blue, all other colours are com 

pounded of these The ancient Egyptians 
cultivated the art of dyeing with some de- 
gree of scientific precimon, but Tyre was 
the nation of datiquty that made it the 
staple of its commerce , and there 1 hittle 
doubt that purple the sacred symbol of 
royal and sacerdotal dignity, was a colour 
discovered in that city, and that it contr: 

buted to its opulence and grandeur ‘The 
moderns have obtained from the new world 
several dye drugs unknown to the ancients, 
such as cochinea), Brazil wood, logwood, 
annatto, &c , but the vast auperiority of 
our dyes over those of former times, must 
be ascribed principally to the employment 
of pure aluin and solution of tin as mor 

danta, substances which give to our com 

mon dye stuffs remarkable depth, dura 

bility and lustre 

Di NAM ELLER, an instrument for de- 
termining the magnifying power of tele 


scopes 

DYNAMOM ETER, an inatrument for 
measuring the relative strength of men and 
other animals 
DIS CRASY, in medicine, an ull habit or 
vitiated state of the humours 
DYS ENTER}, 1n medicine, a disease in 
which the excrements consist chiefly of 
blood, mucus, and other morbid matter, 
accompanied with grping of the bowels, 


DYS ODILE, a species of coal of a green 
ish or yellowish gray colour, in masses com- 
sed of thin layers Its odour when burn- 
ing 18 very fetid 
YS OREXY, in medicine, a bad or de 
praved appetite 
NAM ICS, the science of moving 
wers, particularly of the motion of bu 
es mutually acting on one another, inves 
tigates the laws which govern complicated 
P itnomena as the motions of the heavenly 
odies, oscillating bodies, revolving bodies, 
&c under all circumatances 
DY NASTY, a race or senes of princes 
who have reigned successively mm any king 
dom as the dynasties of Egypt or Perma 
DYTIS CUS, m entomology, a genus of 
imsects of the coleoptecrous order 
DYSPEP’SIA, or Di SPEP’8\, 1n medi- 
cine, difficulty of digestion Hence those 
whoare afflicted with indigestion are termed 
dyspeptic persons The disorder of the diges 
tive function u the most frequent and pre 
vailing of the ailments that afflict man In 
the civihzed state, al) classes and all ages 
suffer from its attacks But the mereased 


may change the colour, and principally to | prevalence of dyspepsia or indigestion, in 


air and light 


In dycing, the term mordant | modern times, arses froin the more frequent 


is applied to those substances which serve injury done to the stomach and ite func. 
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SUIPHATE OF INDIGO ON SAXON BLUE I8 USED TO DIR SILKE OR WOOL 
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tions, directly, by the habits of luxurious 
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THE SULFHURETS OF ARSENIC, LEAD, COPPEB, ANTIMONY, &c ABR USED WITH ADVANTAGE IN DYRING VARIOUS KINDS OF STUFFS. 
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THR SAME NESTS ARE MANE USE OF BY EAGLES FON MANY YEARS. 









EAG] The Sctentike and Literary Treasury ; 
indulgence, which have been excecdingly DYSTHONY, in medicine, a difficulty of 
extended ; and indirectly, by the multipli- | speaking, occasioned by an ill disposition 
cation of intellectual ard moral agitations, | of the organs of speech. 

from the extension of the commercial and DYSPNC’A, in medicine, a difficulty of 
financial operations of society, the greater | breathing. — — 
activity and employment of the intellectual DYS'URY, in medicine, difficulty in dis- 
faculties, and the augmentation of political, | charging the urine, attended with pain and 
social, and individual reverses. a sensation of heat. 
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E, the fifth letter in the alphabet, and the | blem of the United States of Amenca.—~ 
second vowel, has different pronunciations | The eagle is also the badge of several or- 
in most languages, ‘The French have their | ders, as the black eagle and the red eagle of 
e open, e masculme, and e femmine or | Pruasia, the white eagle of Poland, &c. 
mute. In English there are three kinds of E‘AGLET, a diminutive of eagle, proper- 
¢; open, asin wear, bear; long, as in here, | ly signifying a young eagle.——In heraldry, 
mere, me; and short, as in wet, kept, §c. As | when there are several eagles on the same 
a final letter itis generally quiescent: but it | escutcheon, they are termed ecaglets, 
aerves to lengthen the sound of the pre- EAGLE-STONE, in mineralogy, an ar- 
ceding vowel, as in mane, cane, thine, which | gillaceous oxyde of iron, varying in size 
without the final e would be pronounced | trom that of a walnut to a man’s head; of 
man, can, thin. In many other words the } a spherical or oval shape; having a rough 
tinal ¢ is silent, as in examine, definite, &c. | surface, and being essentially composed of 
As a numeral, E stands for 250. In sea- | concentnc layers. In the centre is gene- 
charts, E stands for East: E by N. and, rally a kernel or nucleus, sometimes move- 
B by 8. East by North, and East by { able, and always differing from the exterior 
South. in colour aud denmty. The ancients gave 

E’AGLE, a rapacious fow), of the genus | them the name of eagle-stones, from an idea 
Falco, is called, on account of his great | that the eagle carried them to her nest to 
streneth and the rapidity and elevation of | fachtate the laying of her eggs. 
ins flight, the king of birds, There are se- EAR, the organ of bearmg; a cartilagi- 
vernal species; as the sen-eagie, or ossifrnge, | nous substance attached to the head for 
which feeds on fish; the golden eagle, three | conveying undulations of air to the nerves 
feet long, with wings extending above seven | and bram. The external cartilage collects 
feet, which devours fawne, lambs, kids, &c.; { the sound into the concha, at the bottom of 
the cinerous eagic, common m the moun- ! which 1s the tympanum, Jike the skin of a 
tains of Europe; the crying or plaimtive | drum, and beneath the tympanum 15 a ca- 
eagle, of Sibema and Asia; and also the | vity, terminated bya tube called the Eusta- 
bald or white-headed eagle, which preys | chtan tube; and further on are several 
on flesh and fish. The talons and bills of | winding passages filled with a watery fluid, 
all the species are strong and terrible ; {in which the nerves are stuated.——Lar, 
their sight is keen and distant and they | in music, denotes that internal sense by 
live to a great age. Eagle, in herald. | which we perceive and judge of harmony, 
ry, one of the most noble bearings in ar | and distinguish musical sounds.—Far, 
moury, and, according to the learned in | among gardcners, @ tame given to the 
that science, ought to be given to none but | leaves that firet appear from the seed 
such as greatly excel in cournge and magna- | which differ conmderably from other leaves, 
nimity — Among the ancients, the eagle EARRING, mn seamen’s language, a small 
was held sacred to Jupiter, and placed on | rope employed to fasten the upper corner 
his aceptre, as the carrier of the hahtaing, of a sail to ite yard. 
and thereby eapressive of supenor domi-| EARL, atitleof British nobility, between 
nion. In this sense he is used as the em. | a marquis and a viscount; now the third 
blem and symbol of nations, princes, and | degree of rank William the Conqueror 
armies. As the etandard of an army, the ca- | first made this title hereditary, give it in 
gle was first used by the Persians. Among { fee to his nobles, and allotting them for the 
the Romans, it was cither of gold or silver, | support of their state the third penny ont 
borne singly on the point of a staff, till the | of the sheriffs court, issuing out of all 
time of Constantine, when the empire being | pleas of the shire whence they had their 
divided into the castern and western, the | title. At present the title 1s accompanied 
eagle wee afterwards represented with two | by no terntory, — or judicial rights, 
heads. Durng the sway of Napoleon, the but confers nobility, and an hereditary 
French took for their standard an eagle with | seat in the House of Lords. In official in- 
| his wings folded; and an eagle standing struments, pets are called by the king, 





TUE EAGLE SOARS TO A GREATER HEIGHT THAN ANY OTHER BIRD, PROM WHICH CIRCUMSTANCE THE ANCIENTS CALLED IT THE MESSENGER OF JOYE. 
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WHEN EAGLES TAKE PLIGHT, THEY SPRING PERPENDICULARLY UPWARDS, WITH THEIR EVES STEADILY FIXRD UPOX THE SUR, 
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with outspread wings, is the military em- | “trusty and well-beloved cousins,” an ap- 
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222 A MUBICAL EAR (8 MERELY THY EFFMIF-OFr KARLY BXPERIENCE, 
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If IS SUPPOSED THAT IRON 153 ONE OF THE CONSTITUENT PARTS OF TRE EARTH'S CENTRE, AND TO THIS IT MAY OWE ITS MAGNETIC FOLARITY. 
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MORE THAN 8-5THS OF TRE KABTH’S 


*— 


ellation as ancient asthe reign of Henry 

V. For some titne after the Norman con- 
quest they were called counts, and their 
wives to the present day are styled count- 
esses.———The Farl’s coronet hae no flowers 
raised above the circle, hke that of a duke 
and a marquis, but only pots rising, and 
a pear) on cach of them. 

ARL MARSHAL OF ENGLAND, a 
great officer who had anciently several 
courts under his juriadiction, as the court 
of chivalry, and the court of honour, Un- 
der him is also the herald’s office, or col- 
lege of arms. He has some pre-eminence 
in the Marshalsea court, where he may 
sit in judgment against those who offend 
within the verge of the king’s court. This 
Office is of great antiquity in England, and 
has been for several ages hereditary in the 
family of the Howards. 

EARN’EST, in commercial law, money 
advanced by the buyer of goods, to bind the 
seller to the performance of a verbal bar- 

ain. 
. EARRING, an ornament worn at the 
ear, hy means of a ring passing through 
the lobe, with a pendant of diamonds 
or pearls, &c. attached. 

SARTH, in astronomy and geography, 
one of the primary planets, being the ter- 
raqueous globe which we inhabit. In re- 
mote antiquity, the earth was regarded as a | 
flat, circular body, floating on the water: 
but the great distances which men were 
able to travel snon refuted this limited idea 
as an optical dluson; and the sphencal 
form of the carth was consequently sus- 

ected. According to the Ptolemaic system 
it was supposed to be immovable in the 
centre of the universe; but according to 
that of Copernicus it moves from west to , 
east, 80 ag to occanon the succession of ! 
day and night, and also annually ronnd the | 
stn, 80 as to cause the difterent scasons. 
By some of the ancients its form was sup- 
—— to be hke that of an oblong cylinder ; 

y Others, of the fonn of a drum; and by 
others, a plane surface. Succeeding ages 
have, however, demonstrated it tu be nearly 
ephencal; and among other considerations 
for this theory, the following are given: | 
—1. All the appearances of the heavens, | 
both at land and at sea, are the same as 
they would be if the earth were a globe. 
2. In echpses of the moon, which are caused 
by the shadow of the earth falling upon the 
moon, this shadow 1s always circular, anda , 
body can be no other than a globe, which | 
in all situations casts a circular shadow. 
3. Several navigators have sailed quite 
round the globe, steering their course di- 
rectly south and weat till they came to the 
Magellanic sea, and trom thence to the 
north and west, till they returned to their 
port from the enst; and all the pheno- 
mena which should naturally arise from 
the earth’s rotundity, happened to them. 
How, indeed, could the earth appear, from 
every possible position, asa surface bounded 
by the firmament, if it were not a aphere 
encircled by it? How else could the ho- 
rizon grow wider and wider, the higher our 
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THK KAKTH 18 MORE HRATKD BY THK SOLAR RAYS THAN THE ATR, 


SURFACE ARE COVERED BY WATER. 
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position? Or how could the fact be ex- 
plained, that we sce the tops of towers and 
mountains, at a distance, before the bases 
become visble? It is true, the surface of 
the earth 1s not an exact geometrical 
globe, but then the inequalities are so in- 
conmdecrable, that the highest mountain 
bears no greater proportion to the bulk of 
the earth, than a gruin of dust does to a 
common globe. The figure of the earth 
then was reckoned by mathematicians and 
geographers as perfectly spherical, except- 
ing the small inequalities in ita surface, of 
mountains andgallies, till it engaged the 
attention of Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. 
Huygens, who dewonstrated from the laws 
of hydrostatics, and the revolution of the 
earth about its axis, that ita figure was not 
a true sphere, ‘but an oblate spheroid flat- 
tened towardsthe poles. Various measure- 
ments have since put this beyond all doubt. 
——Size of the Earth. Not only the figure 
of the earth has becn ascertained, but its 
magnitude; and it is found that its diame- 
ter is equal to 7,958 miles in length: cir- 
cumfcrence 25,000: superficies 198,944,206 
square miles; solidity 26,393,000,000 cubic 
mules. Its also imagmed that the unex- 
plored portions of the earth and seas con- 
tain 160,522,(126 square miles, and the inhab- 
ited part of the carthis equal to 38,422,130, 
in the following proportions, viz. in Europe, 
4,456,065; in Asia, 10,968,423; in Afnea, 
9,654,817; America, 14,142,875.~——-The ez- 
terior surface of the earth consists uf gra- 
mitic and primary mountains, which slope 
beneath the general surface; while that 
surface consists of rocks and strata of 
Jater formation, or of mixed soil and ruins 
af rocks, which appear to have heen often 
displaced by the sea; the great accumula- 
tion of which, in the southern hemisphere, 
Jeads to a supposition that the seas alter- 
nately preponderate in each hemisphere. 
The inferior of the earth 18 entirely un. 
known to us, as the depth to which we 
have been able to penetrate 1s nothing in 
comparison with ita diameter: it is useless 
therefore to speculate on the various hypo- 
theses regarding its formation.—— Motion 
of the Earth, 'Yhe earth has a tnple motion. 
1. A diurnal motion round its own axis, 
from west to cast, in 24 hours, which occa- 
sions the perpetual succession of days and 
nights. 2. An annual motion round the 
sun in a year, which produces the different 
seasons, aud the lengthening and shorten- 
ing of days. 3. That motion by which the 
poles of the world revolve about the poles 
of the ecliptic, and occasion what 18 com- 
monly called the precession of the equi- 
poaecs, or more properly, the retrogression 
oft the earth’s nodes.—The theory of the | 
motion of the carth has become memorable | 
in the history of the human mind, show- 
iz, as it does, a marked abiljty in man to 
resist the impressions produced by appear- 
ances, and to believe the contrary of that 
which had been beheved and taught for 
many centurics. The mvention of the te- 
leacope, by means of which the rotation of 
Jupiter was soon observed, but still more 
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MODERN GEOLOGISTS HAVE PISCO“FRED THAT EACH SUCCESSIVE MINERAL BED IS THE SEPULCHRE OF A PECULIAR COLONY OF SHELL-FISH. 
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-VOLCANIC COUNTRIES, THOUGH THEY MOST FREQUEKTLY OCCUR WHERE VOLCANOES EXI8*. 


RARTHQLAKEKS ARE GENERALLY MO8ST SEVERE IN RON 
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Newton’s discovery of universal gravity, 
and of the nature of the celestial motions, 
established the theory of the earth’s mo- 
tion, and, in modern times, no man of m- 
telligence any longer doubts it 
EARTHENWARE, or POTTERY. 
Under the head “ Cuina wank” will be 
found such observations as would be per- 
fectly applicable here we theretore beg to 
reter to it. We shall, however, devote a 
few sentences to the state of its manutac- 
ture in this country, particularly as regards 
its rise and present importance in the dis 
trict called the Potteries in Staffordshire 
The Pottenes comprise a number of vil- 
lages, with a population amounting to 
above 60,000, by far the greater proportion 
ot which 1s engaged 1m the manutacture, 
| and it 18 beheved that when Mr Wudgwood 
began his discoveries and brought forward 
his improvements there in 1760, the popu- 
! Jation was scarcely one third of that num- 
tber The best clay from winch the Staf 
fordshire ware 1s made, comes from Dor 
setshure, and a second quality from Devon 
shire It is composed of about 24 parts of 
alumine, and 76 of silica, with some other 
ingredienta in very small proper tons This 
clay is very refractory in lngh heats, a pro 
rty which, joined to its whitencss when 
urned, renders it ptculiarly valuable tor 
ttery tis also the basis of all the yel 
ow biscuit ware called “cream colour,” 
and in general of what 1s called the “ print- 
ing y,” as also for the sem: vitmhed 
porcelain of Wedgwood's inventivn, and of 
the tender porcelain It 18 estimated that 
| the value of the different sorta of carthen- 
ware produced at the Potterics may amount 
to 1,600,000/ a year, and that the earthen 
ware produced at Worcester, Derby, and 
| other parts of the country, may amount to 
about 700,000 , making the whole value of 
| the manutacture 2,250,0001 a year = It has 
with great truth been said, that there is 
scarcely any manufacture which 1s so inte- 
| Festing to contemplate in its gradual im- 
provement and extension as that of earth- 
, enware, presenting, as it does, so beautiful 
a union of science and art, in turnishing us 
| with the comforts and ornaments of civil- 
wzed life. Formed from substances origin- 
} ally of no value, the fabrication has duced 
Jabour of such various classes, and created 
1 skill of such various degrees, that nearly 
the whole value of the annual produce may 
be considered an addition made to the mass 
of national wealth 
| EARTH QUAAE, a concuamon or vibra- 
tion of the ground, usually preceded by a 
ratthng sound in the air, or by a subter- 
| raneous rumbling nome, and somectunes 
accompanied by rents, and by shaking of 
the surtace, 50 as to swallow up towns and 
tracts of country At one time it 1s hardly 
perceptible, at another, 1t 19 80 violent, 


, that it not only demolishes the works of 
| art, but changes the appearance of the 


ground itself. Sometimes the surface of 
the ground remains unbroken, sometimes 


it bursts 


IN SUMMER THE AIR IS WARMER THAN THE EARTH, BUT NOT IN WINTER. 
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n into clefts and chasms, and | valicys of our globe 
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of the eruption of gases, and also of flames. 
with the ejection of water, mud, and 
stones, as in volcanic eruptions Volcanoes 
are, indeed, only eo many spiracies serving 
for the discharge of this subterranean fire, 
when it 18 thus assembled , and where there 
happens to be such a structure and con- 
fo1imation of the intenor parts of the earth, 
that the fre may pass freely and without 
impediment from the caverns thereim, it 
athers into these spiracles, and then rea- 
ily and easily gets out from time to time 
without shaking or disturbing the earth 
but where a communication is wanting, or 
the passages are not sufficiently large and 
open, 80 that it cannot come at these spi- 
ruclea, without first forcing and removing 
all obstacles, 1t heaves up and shakes the 
earth, till at makes its way to the mouth of 
the volcano, where it rushes forth, some- 
times in flames of vast volume aud velocity 
Earthquakes are sometimes contined to a 
uarrow space, which 18 properly the effect 
of the re action of the fire, and they shake 
the earth just as the explosion of a powder- 
magazipe causes a senmble concussion at 
the distance of several leagues These ob- 
servations turnish grounda tor the conclu- 
sion that carthquakes cannot proceed from 
extcrnal causes, but arse from certain 
powers operating within the circumference 
or crust of the earth The subterranean, 
thunder hhe noes, the shaking, raising, 
and bursting asunder of the earth, the 
emission of hre and flames, and the ejection 
of mineral substances , all occur, occasion- 
ally, in earthquakes as well as in volcanic 
eruptions, even when at a distance trom 
active vuleanocs = All the observations, in 
tact, that have been made, tend to prove, 
that earthquahes and volcanic eruptions 
ate effects of the same chemical process 
(so to speak), which must have its seat 
at a great depth beneath the earth’s sur 


face 

LARTH ING, in agriculture and garden- 
ing, signifies the covering of shrubs and 
plants, as vines, celery, &c with earth 

EARTH NU, a kind of plant, the pods 
or nuts of which mpen under ground The 
nuts yield a quantity of oil 

LARIH WORM, a worm bred under 
ground, being the common species of the 
worn 

EARTHS, in a popular sense, may be 
considered those sohd bodies composing 
the mineral strata, which are incombust- 
ible, colouriess, not convertible into metals 
by all the ordinary mithods of reduction, 
or, when reduced by scientific experiments, 
possessing but an evanescent metallic ex- 
istence But, to describe earths accordin 
to the rules of chemical science, we shoul 
say, that they are tasteless, modorous, un- 
inflammable substances, oceurnng in inti- 
mate umion with each other, and with va- 
rious acids and metallic oxydes, Under 
these circumstances, they constitute by far 
the greatest part of the strata, gravel, and 
soil, forming the mountains, plains, and 
Their nuinber is ten, 


then occasionally appears the phenomenon | and their names are stlez, alumina, magne- 
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THE BOCKS IV WHICH METALLIC VEINS ARE SITUATED, DO NOT, ON ANALYSIS, CONTAIN A PARTICLE OF THE METAL THEY ENCLOSE. 





THE CONCERNS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY ABE GOVERNED BY TWENTY-FOUR DIRECIORS IN COMMITTEES, SIX OF WHOM GO OUT EVERY APRIL. 


THE SALARY OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF BENGAL 18 244,161 BUPERS. 
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sia, lime, barytes, etrontites, zircon, glucine, 
yttria, and thorina ; the properties of which 
we have noticed in their several Lantos 
The earths were regarded as simple ies 
until the brilliant researches of Sir H. 
Davy proved them to be compounds of 
oxygen with peculiar bases. 

AR’ TRUMPET, an inatrument used by 
persona partially deaf, to strengthen the 
sensation Of sound, by collecting and con- 
ducting it through a funnel-shaped tube to 
the sert of the sense of hearing. 

EAR'WIG, in entomology, the Forficula 
auricularia, an insect with sheath wings, 
which was formerly imagined to creep into 
the ear, but this idea docs not appear to be 
borne out by the fact. If, however, such 
should happen, a piece of an apple apphed 
to the oritice 18 said to entice ‘the insect, 
and thus relieve the sufferer; or where this 
fale, a few drops of sweet oil will destroy 
the life of the earwig, which must then be 
carefully extracted with a proper instru- 
ment. 

¥’ASEL, a wooden frame on which a 
painter sets the cloth, &c. to be pamted. 
Easel-pieces, such pieces as are painted 
on easels, in distinction to those pamted on 
cecilings, &c. 

EASEMENT, in law, a rivilege or con- 
vemmence which one man has of another, 
whether by charter or prescription, without 
profit ; such as a way through his lands, &c. 

E’ASING, in sea language, the slacken- 
ing a rope, &c.; thus, to ease the bow-lime 
or sheet, is to let them go slacker; to ease 
the helm, is to let the s up go more before 
the wind, or more larboard. 

EAST, one of the four cardinal points of 
the orld; being that pomt of the honzon 
where the sun is scen to mse when im the 
equator.—The word east is indefimtely used 
when we apeak of countries which he cast- 
ward of us, as Persia, India, China, &¢.—— 
In Christian churches, which are generally 
built cast and west, the chancel stands at 
the east end, with an emblematic retercnce 
to Chnst, who is called the Sun of Rught- 
ecousness and the Day spring. 

E‘ASTER, a solemn festival observed 
among Christiana, in commemoration of 
Christ’s resurrection. The Grecks and 
Latins call it pascha; a Hebrew word, ap- 
phed to the Jewish feast of the passuver, to 
which the Chmstian festival of Easter cor- 
responds. ‘Thus, St. Paul says (1 Cor. 
v.7.), “ For even Christ our passover 1s 
ancrificed for us.” This feast was fixed by 
the council of Nice, in the year 325, to be 
held on the Sunday which falls upon or 
numedintely after the full moon which hap- 
pens next after the twenty-first of March; 
and as such it stands im the rubric of the 
chureh of England.—The Enghsh name 
Kaster, and the German Osfern, are sup- 
vosed to be derived from the name of the 
east of the Teutonic goddess Osfera, cele- 
brated by the ancient Saxons early m the 
spring, and for which, as in many other 
inatances, the firat missionaries wisely sub- 
stituted the Christian festival. 

E’ASTERLING, a coin struck by Rich- 
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ard II. which is supposed to have given 
rise to the name of sterling, as applied to 
English money. 

bK’ABTER-OF’FERINGS, or Eas- 
TER-DUES, amall sums of money paid 
to the parochia) clergyman by the parish- 
ioners, 

EA8T-INDIA COMPANY,—“ the Gover- 
nor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading to the East Indies,’—the mont cele- 
brated commercial assomation either of an- 
cient or modern times, which has extended 
its sway over the whole of the Mogul em- 
pire,—was incogporated about the 42nd of 
queen Elizabeth, a.p. 1600, and empowered 
to trade to countries to the eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, exclusive of all others. 
A variety of causes had been long operat- 
ing in favour of such an incorporation. Se- 
veral very valuable East India ships had 
been taken from the Portuguese and Spa- 
niards by the English fleets, and awakened 
the cupidity of our merchants to the ob- 
taining a share in a traftic which promised 
such great advantages. At length, in 1593, 
an armament fitted out for the East Indies 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, and commanded by 
Sir John Borroughs, fell in, near the 
Azores, with the largest of all the Portu- 
guese carracks, a ship of 1600 tons burden, 
carrying 700 men and 36 brass cannon; 
and, after an obstinate conflict, carried ber 
into Dartmouth. She was the largest ves- 
sel that had been seen in England; and 
her cargo, consisting of gold, spices, cali- 
coes, silks, pearie, drugs, — ivory, 
c., excited the ardour of the English to 
engage in so opulent a commerce. About 
the year 1698, application being made to 
parliament by private merchants, for laying 
this trade open, an act passed empowering | 
every subject of England, upon raising a 
sum of money, for the supply of the go- 
vernment, to trade to those parts. A great 
subscription was according) 


India Company; but the old establishment 
being in —— of all the forts on the 
coast of India, the new oue found it its 
interest to unite; and both, trading with 
one joint stock, have ever since been known 
under one name, viz. The United Eaet-India 
Company. Many and severe have been the 
contests between the advocates of a free 
trade to India, and the friends of the “ in- 
corporated company:” but at length the 
long-supported monopoly of that powerful 
body yselded to the act 3 and 4 Will. 4. e. 
R5., for continuing the charter till 1854, 
which, in fact, has put a limit to the Com- 
pany’s commercial character, by enacting 
that its trade to China was to cease on the 
22nd of April, 1934, and that the Company 
was, as soon as possible after that date, to 
dispose of their stocks on hand, and close 
their commercial business, The functions 
of the East-India Company are now, there- 
fore, wholly political. She is to continue 
to govern India, with the concurrence and 
under the supervision of the Board of Con- 
trol, till the 30th of April, 1864.——“ The 
terriforial revenues at the disposal of the 


BRITISH INDIA CONSISTS OF ABOUT 90 FISCAL OR JUDICIAL DIVISIONS. 
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raised, and | 
the subscribers were styled the New East- | 


THE NATIVE ARMY OF THK EART INDIA COMPANY, DISCIPLINED IN EUROPEAN TACTICS, 18 ABOUT 150,000 CAVALRY AND INFANTRY. 
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THE BEST REONY 18 JET BUACK, AND FRER FROM KNOTS, OR REDDISH VEINS. 
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Eaat-Indsa Company (says Mr — head, given up to the people by Pilate The 
have, for a lengthened period, equall title of 1t 38 taken from Pilate’s exclama 
those of the most powcrful monarchies At | tion, John xix 5 
present they are greater than those ot ECCLN’T RIC, m metry, a term ap- 
either Russia or Austria, Den inferior | phed to circles and spheres which have not 
only to those of Great Britain and France! | the same centre, and consequently are not 
Stall, however, the Company’s financial | parallel —It also denotes a deviation from 
nituat ion is the very reverse of prosperous { usual practice or established forms, as 
Vast as ther revenue has been, their ex | eccentric conduct ——Lerentric circle, in 
oom bd pede 2 most Instances, to | astronomy, the circle that circumacribes 
ave heen still larger, and at this moment | the elliptical orbit of the planet 
ther debts excced 60,000,000! Let us ECCENTRI CITY, in astronomy, the 
now take a ghmpse of it as it existed in | distance between the aun and the centre of 
the days of :mpenal Rome In the age of | the eccentne 
Nero, the East India trade was carned on ECCH\M OSIS, in medicme, an ap- 
by the river Nile, the merchandize pro {| pearance of hvid spota on the sinn occa 
ceeded tn caravans to the Red Sea, where | moned by an extravasation of the blood 
it was embarked for the Indian Ocean The | from a vein betwixt the flesh and skin 
specs annually carned from Rome, upon ECCLE'SIANS, an epithet formerly 
this account, oe to Pliny’s compu | given to those who stood up for the spi 
tation, amounted to about 30,0002 eterl {| ritual authority of the church in opposition 
ing, and the usual returus, which arrived | to the civil power 
in December and January, yielded, 1n clear ECCLESIAS’1 ES, a canonical book of 
gain, a hundred for one | the Old Testament, the design of which 1s 
EAU DE COLOGNE, a far famed fra- | to show the vanity of all sublunary things 
t hquid, resorted to by the votanes of | The generality of commentators believe 
ashion, in this and many other countries, | this bouk to be the produce of Solomon's 
as a panacea against ailments of every | repentance, after having expenenced all 
kind, and it consequently forms an expen | the folhes and — of hite 
sive companion of the tailet It as nothing ECCLEDIAS TIC, a person in orders, 
mere or leas than alcohol highly aromatized, | one who 218 consecrated to the service of the 
but the mgredients are numerous, and | church and the mimstry of rehgion 
should be ——— with great nicety LCC LESIASTICU 8, an apocryphal 
KAU Db LUCK, a volatile preparation, | book of Scripture , so called from its being 
made of white soap dissolved in alcohol, | read in the church, (eeclesia} as a book of 
and the solution muxed with the spirit of | prety and matruction, but not of infallible 
ammonia authority ‘The author of this book was a 
LAVES, the edges of the roof of a house, | Jew, called Jesus the son ot Sirach The 
which overhang the wall, for the purpose | Grecks call it the wisdom of the son of 


of throwing off the water Sirach 
EAVLS DROPPI R, one who skulks ECCOPROT IC in medicme, a mild ca 
thartic Any medical preparations having 


under the eaves of houses, for the purpose 
of hatening to what passes within the quahty of promoting gentile alvine dis 
charges are so called 


EBB, the retirement or reflux of the tide 
LCHELON, a term in miltary tactics 


EBONY, a hard, heavy, durable, black 
borrowed trom the French, signifying the 


wood, which admits of a fine polish It is 
the wood of the Diospyrus ebenxs, or eben | position of an army with one division more 
advanced than another, somewhat like the 


tree, which arose in India, Madagascar, 
Ceylon, and the Mauritius It is wrought stepsof a ladder A battalon, regument, 
into toys, and used for mosaic and inlaid , &e marches en echelon, sf the divimons of 
work winch it 13 composed do not march in one 
EBOU’LEMENT, 1n fortification, the lime but on parallel hnes The divisons 
crumbling or falling away of a wall or ram =, are not exactly behind each other, but cach 
part a8 to the right or left of the one preceding, 
EBRAC’TEATE, in botany, without a s0 as to give the whole the appearance of a 
bractea or floral leaf stairway This order is used it the com 
EBULLI TION, either the operation of mander wishes to bring onc part of a mass 
bouhug, or the effervescence which arises into action, and to reserve the other The 
| from the mixture of an acid and alkaline | word Isferally means a ladder or stairway 
liquor ECH INATE, or LC H INATLD, a term 
CAU DATE, in botany, an epithet for oe to whatever 1s pnekly or hke the 
| plants which have no tail or spur | edgehog, having sharp points, bristled 
EC BASIS, in rhetoric, those parts of — in hotany, an epithet for the secds of 
the proemsum in which the orator treats of | planta that are rough and prickly , also for 
things according to their events or conse — the pericarp of some plante 
quences. | ECH INI ES, a fossil called centronta, 
EC BOLE, im rhetore, a digression frequently found in chalk pits, a calcarcous 
whereby the speaker introduces some other petrifaction of the echinus or sca hedgehag 
person speaking in his own words , ECHL NOPS, or Globe thistle, in botany, 
KU CE HOMO, (Latin), “ Behold the ' a genus of plants, class 59 Syngenessa, or 
mao!” a pamting which represents our der & Polygama sf ti the flower of 
Saviour, with a crown of thorns on his | which 1s compound, consating of a great 
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THBRE WAS NO DISTINCTION BETWREN THE CIVIL TRIBUNALS AND THE RCCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION. 
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In 4 BEAU ECHO, THR FIRST SOUND 18 FROM NEAR SURFACES; THE SECOND, OR BEPEATED ECHO, FROM SURFACES AT A DISTANCE. 
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THE GUN BREACHES ITS GREATEST MEIGHT IN THE HEAVENS, JUNE THE 2157. 
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number of floscules or small flowers, di- Glasgow. Ifa person placed at a proper 
vided into several acute segments. distance from this echo plays vight or ten 
ECHNOPH'ORA, in botany, a genusof notes of a tune with a trumpet, they are 
the pentandria-digynia class of plants, the correctly repeated by the echo, but a third 
corolla of which consists of five unequal lower; after a short pause, another repeti- 
patulous ea tion is heard, in a lower tone; and then, 
ECH’INOUS, in ichthyology, a shell-fish after another interval, a third repetition 
set with prickles or spines; a genusof Mol follows in a still lower tone.—As the reflec- 
luaca. The Kchinus eaculentus, or edible tion of sound depends on the same laws as 
sea-egg, is common on the coast of Europe, those which regulate the reflection of light, 
and is esteemed as an article of food. There on which: the science of catoptrics depends, 
are several species of the echinua, which the doctrine of echoes is sometimes called 
have an orbicular, oval, or globular body, | the catoptrice of sound; the place of the 
covered with spines. By means of these | sounding body gs called the phonic centre, 
spines the animals change their position, and the reflecting place or object, the pho- 
and move from place to place. They are socamptic centre.—-—Ecuo, in architec- 
said to retreat to deep water on the ap- ture, any vault or arch constructed so as to 
roach of a storm, and preserve themselves produce an artificial echo. These are ge- 
mi i jury by attaching themselves to sub- nerally of a parabolic or elliptic form: of 
marine bodies.——With botanists, a prickly this kind 1s the whisperng-gallery in St. 
head or top of a plant.——In architecture, Paul’s cathedral.——Aecko, in poetry, a sort 
a member or ornament near the bottom of | of verse which returns the sound of the last 
the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite ca- | syllable, the elegance of which consists in 
pitals; so named from its roughness. giving a new sense to the last words. 
EC’HIUM, or Viper’s-bug!oss, in botany, ECHOMETER, among musicians, a 
a — of plants, class 5 Pentandria, order , kind of scale or rule, serving to incasure 
1 Monogynia. The species are shrubs: the the duration and length of sounds, and to 
flower consists of a single petal, the tube | find their intervals and ratios. 
being very short, and the limb erect, grow- ECLAIR’CISSEMENT, the clearing up 
ing gradually wider at the extremity, where | of any thing not before understood. 
it is divided into five unequal seginents. ECLAMP'’SIS, in medical science, scin- 
EC’HO, a sound reflected or reverberated | tillations or flashings of hehe which dart 
from some hard surface, and thence re- | from the eycs; a symptom of epilepsy. 
turned or repeated to the ear. As the un- ECLA’!, (French), a burst of applause; 
dulatory motion of the air, which consti- | renown or approbation following some ac- 
tutes sound, 16 propagated in all directions | tion or event. 
from the sounding body, it will frequently ECLEGM’, a medicine made by the in- 
happen that the air, in performing its vi- { corporation of oil with syrups. 
brations, will — against various ob- CLEC‘TICS. those philosophers who, 
jects, which will reflect it back, and so | without attaching themselves to any parti- 
cause new vibrations the contrary way: | cular sect, select whatever appears to them 
now if the objects are so situated as to re- | the best and most rational from cach.—— 
flect a sufficient number of vibrations back, The Eclectics were a sect of Greek philoso 
viz. such as proceed different ways, to the phers who endeavoured to mould the doc- 
same place, the second will be there re- | trines of Pythagoras and Plato, and blend 
peated, and 1s called an echo; and the ' them with the theology of the Egyptians, 
reater the distance of the object 1s, the and the tenets of Zoroaster. They bor- 
onger will be the time before the repeti- rowed many of the principal truths of 
tion is heard: and when the sound, inits Christianity from the clatechetic school of 
rogress, meets with objects at different Alexandria, and blending these with the 
uitances, sufficient to produce an echo, the mysticism of Pythagoras, the errors of 
same sound will be repeated several times Plato, and the superstition of Egypt, they 
successively, according to the different dis- , hoped to reconcile the Christians and Pa- 
tances of these objects from the sounding gans to the same opinions. 
body, which makes what is called a re- ECLIPSE, in astronomy, an interception 
peated echo. Echoes are not, however, | or obscuration of the hgbt of the sun, 
caused by a mere repulsion of the sonorous | moon, or other luminary, by the interposi- 
particles of ar, for then every hard sub- | tion of another heavenly body between it 
stance would produce an echo; but it is ‘ and our sight. An eclipse of the aun is 
supposed to require a certam degree of ; caused by the intervention of the moon, 
concavity in the repelling body, which col- | which totally or partially hides the eun’s 
Jects several diverging lines of sound, and | disc; an eclipse of the moon is occasioned 
concentrates them in the place where the hy the shadow of the earth, which falls on 
echo is audible, or, at least, reflects them it and obscures it in whole or in part, but 
in parallel lines, without weakening the ' docs not entirely conceal it. In endea- 
sound, as a concave mirror collects in a | vouring to understand the true nature of 
focus the diverging rays of light, or some- eclipses, the mind muat figure to itself the 
times sends them back parallel. The cele- | body of the sun, irradiating the earth on 
brated echo at Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, ' one side of its globe, which, being a solid 
repeats the same sound fifty times. But body, intercepts the rays, and therefore 
the most singular echo we have ever heard projects a long shadow from its opposite 
of is that near Rosneath, a few miles from | tide: now, when the moon happens to 
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THE DARK OR CENTRAL PART OF THE MOON’S SHADOW, 18 CALLED THE “ UMBRA;” THE LIGHTER PART IS CALLED THE “* PENUMBRA.” 
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IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE IN YOUTH 18 THE KREY-STONZ OF BDUCATION. 
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come in a line with thia shadow, it falls 
upon her, and she is eclipsed. An eclipse 
of the moon is partial, when only a part of 
its dise is within the shadow of the earth; 
it is total, when all its disc is within the 
shadow ; and it is central, when the centre 
of the earth's shadow falls upon the centre 
of the moon's disc. As the moon is actually 
deprived of her light during an eclipse, every 
inhabitant upon the face of the earth, who 
sees the moon, sees the eclipse. An eclipse 
of the sun, as we have said, happens when 
the moon, passing between the sun and the 
earth, intercepts the sun’s light; and the 
sun can only be eclipsed at the new moon, 
or when the moon, at its conjunction, is in 
or near one of its nodes. An eclipse of the 
sun begins on the western side of his disc, 
and ends on the eastern; and an eclipse of 
the moon begins on the eastern side of her 
disc, and ends on the western.——The an- 
cient Grecks and Romans had frightful 
ideas of eclipses, supposing them prcsages 
of the most dismal events. At Rome it was 
not allowed to speak publicly of any na- 
tural causes of eclipses. 

ECLIPTA, a genus of plants, class 19 

mgenesia, order 2 Polygamia-superflua. 
The species are all annuals. 

ECLIPTIC, in astronomy, the sun’s 
path; or, a great circle of the celestial 
sphere, — to be drawn through the 
middle of the zodiac; or it may be defined, 
that circle of stars in the heavens, through 
which the earth would appear to move, if 
it were seen from the sun. The axis of the 
earth is, however, not perpendicular to the 

lane or level of the echptic, but dechnes 

m the perpendicular 23 degs. 28 min., 
which position it maintains throughout the 
orbit, causing the variations in the length 
of the day, and the four seasons. Eelip- 
tie, in graphy, a great circle on the ter- 
restrial globe, not only answering to, but 
falling within the plane of the cclestial 


ecliptic. 

EC’LOGUE, in poetry, a pastoral com- 
poss in which shepherds are intro- 

uced conversing with each other, as the 
eclogues of Virgil. 1t is also used to denote 
any little elegant composition, written in 
a simple natura) atyle and manner. 

ECON’OMY, the frugal expenditure of 
money, with the prudent management of 
all the means hy which property 1s saved 
or accumulated. It aluo means, a judicious 
application of time and labour. In a more 
extended sense, it denotes the regulation 
and disposition of the affairs of a state or 
nation, which is called yolitecal economy. 
And it is likewise apphed to the regu- 
lar operations of nature im the generation, 
nutrition, and preservation of animals or 
plants; as, animal economy, vegetable eco- 


nomy. 

ECPHONE'SI8, in rhetoric, a figure of 
speech used by an orator to give utterance 
to the warmth of his feelings. 

ECPHRAC‘’TIC, 15 medicine, that which 
has the property of dissolving or attcnuat- 
ing viscid matter and of removing obstruc- 
tions. 
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ECPHYSE‘SIS, in medicine, a quick 
breaching: 

ECPIES’MA, in medicine, a fracture of 
the cranium when the bones press inwardly 
ou the membranes of the brain. 

ECPLEX’IS8, in medicine, that state of 
motionless etupor in which a person ap- 
pears to lie when in a trance. 

ECRYTH’MUS, in medicine, a term ap- 
plied to pulses which are entirely out of 


order. 

ECS’TASY, that state of the mind in 
which the functions of the senses are 
either suspended or transported with rap- 
tures, by the contemplation of some extra- 
ordinary ohject.——In medicine, a species 
of catalepsy, when the person remembers, 
after the paroxysm is over, the ideas he had 
during the fit. 

ECSTATICI, a sort of diviners amongst 
the Greeks, who for a considerable time lay 
in trancea, deprived of all sense and mo- 
tion, but when they returned to their for- 
mer state, gave strange accounts of what 
they had seen and heard during their ab- 
sence from the body. 

ECTRO’PIUM, in surgery, is when the 
eye-lids are inverted, or retracted, so as to 
show their internal or red surface, and 
cannot sufficiently cover the eye. Some- 
times thisis a ame or original disorder, 
and sometimes only & symptom, or conee- 
quence of another, as an inflammation, 
tumour, &c. 

EC’TYPE, a word sometimes used by 
antiquarians, signifymg an impression of 
a medal, seal, or ring, or a figured copy of 
an imscription or other ancient monu- 
ment. 

EDDY, a current of water running in a 
contrary direction to the main streamn.—— 
Kiddy-tide, or Eddy-water, the water which 
runs back contrary to the tide; or that 
which falls back ou the rudder of a ship 
under smal, called dead-water.——Hddy- 
wind, the wind returued or beat back by 
— obstruction. 

{D‘ELITE, in mineralogy, a siliceous 
stone of a light gray colour. 

EDEMATOUS, or CEDEM‘ATOUS, in 
medicine, an epithet denoting a white, 
soft, and insensble tumour. 

EDGE, 1n a general sense, denotes the 
side or border of any thing; but 18 more 
particularly used for the sharp side of some 
weapon, instrument, or tool; as the edge 
of a sword, razor, &c. 

EDG’INGS, m gardening, the series of 
small but durable plants, set round the 
edges or borders of flower-beds, &c.; as, an 
edging of box. 

EDICT, an order issued by a prince to 
his suljects, as a rule or law reyuirimg obe- 
dience. In Roman history we frequently 
mect with the edicts of the empcrors and 
the edicts of the pritors, containing no- 
tices to the people im what manner they 
intended to execute the laws,—— Edictum 
perpetuum was a collection of all the lawa 
which had been yearly published by the 

retors in their edicts. It was so called 

ecause it was intended to continue m 
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TUE TRUE END OF ALL LUARNING 18 TO ENRICH THE MIND WITH WISDOM. 
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TRE ROMAN PRAETORS RETAINED THEIR PRIVILEGE OF ISSUING EDICTS, TILL ALL LEGISLATIVE POWER FELL INTO THE HANDS OF THE EMPERORS. 
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for ever, and serve as a guide and rule in 
the administration of justice throughout 
the empire. 

EDITION, one impression of any book, 
or the whole number of copies published at 
once; aa the twelfth edition. 

ED‘ITOR, a person who revises, cor- 
rects, and prepares a book for publication ; 
or who furnishes the most important mat- 
ter, and superintends the literary arrange- 
ment of, a newspaper, &c.——-That which 
pertains to an Editor is termed editorwwl; 
and his duty is called editorship. 

EDUCA‘TION, This word has a moat 
comprehensive signification, embracing 
subjects pregnant with interest to every 
civilized being; yet we may safely affirm, 
that nothing within the range of human 
intellect is more imperfectly understood, or 
gives rise to so much senseless disputation. 

othing, in fact, is more shackled by pre- 
judices, more perverted by fanciful theorists, 
or more abused by the unblushing effron- 
tery of ignorant and artful empirics, than 
Enucarion. By the magic power of this 
all-.abaorbing topic, the pseudo-politician es- 
says to reach the envied pinnacle of popula- 
rity; it serves the restless demagogue as an 
alembic for ns sedition; while notonous 
charlatans, whose projected “ systems” of 
instruction are as rife as they are ridiculous, 
diligently ply with crafty bubble-mongers, 
till some amorphous scheme for plundering 
the credulous public appears, under the 
specious device of National Education !— 
It is not too much, then, to assume, that 
according as this intellectual nutriment 
is adminiatercd, it becomes the germ of 
happiness, or misery, to the human race; 
and hence arises our regret to sec it so 
basely prostituted.—1n the ordinary scnse 
of the word, it embraces all that series 
of struction and discipline, in literature, 
m arts, and in acience, by which the 
understanding is enlarged, and the man- 
ners and habits of youth formed for society. 
But there 1s a still more important fea- 
ture in education—one which involves a 
higher duty—the duty of imbuing the 

outhful mind with sound principles im re- 

igion, morals, and obedience to the Jaws. 
Without these, social virtue ceases to exist, 
patriotism degenerates into tactious diseon- 
tent, and the path of hfe is ever after beset 
with thorns and briars. Were we satistied 
that it was in our power to write such an 
essay on education as the theme deserves, 
a niche in Que volume would not afford suili- 
cient space for us to do the subjcot jus- 
tice; but, mdependently of this, we are not 
ashamed to confess that it finitely trana- 
cends our utmost ability. We will, however, 
embrace the present opportunity of quoting 
afew detached passages from the writings of 
Dr. Vicesimus Knox, aman whose profound 
erudition and varied —— pecu- 
Hiarly fitted him fur the office of a Mentor. 
“ There are, he observes, two kinds of edu- 
cation; one of them confined, the other en- 
larged ; one which only tends to qualify for a 
particular sphere ofaction, for a hegre 
or an ofticial employment; theother, which 















THE ENQUIRIES OF A CHILD OUGET TO BE ANSWERED READILY; FOR BY THAT MEANS HE WILL OFTEN BE EXCITED TO THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 
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endeavours to improve the powers of the 
understanding for their own sake; for the 
sake of exalting the endowments of human 
nature, and rendering it capable of sublime 
and refined contemplation. It constitutes 
a broad and a strong basis, on which any 
kind of superstructure may afterwards be 
raised. It furnishes a power of finding sa- 
tisfactory amusement for those hours of 
solitude, which every man must sometimes 
know, in the busiest walks of life; and it 
constitutes one of the best —— of old 
c, as well as the most graceful ornaments 
ot manhood. Even in the commercial de- 
partment it is greatly desirable; for besides 
that it gives a grace to the man in the active 
stage of life, and in the midst of his negoci- 
ations, it enables him to enjoy his retreat 
with elegance, when his industry has accu- 
mulated an ample fortune. * * * J most 
anxiously wish that æ due attention may be 
paid to my exhortations, when I recommend 
great and exemplary — All that is 
excellent in learning depends upon it. 
And how can the time of a boy, or young 
man be better employed? It cannot be 
more pleasantly: tor I am sure that in- 
dustry, by presenting a succession of vari- 
ous objects, and by precluding the listless- 
ness of inaction, renders life at all stages of 
it agreeable, and particularly so in the rest- 
less season of youth. It cannot be more 
innocently, for learning has a connection 
with virtue; and he whose time 1s fully en- 
gaged, will escape many vices and much 
misery. It cannot be more usefully ; for he 
who furnishes his mind with ideas, and 
strengthens his faculties, is preparing him- 
self to become a valuable member of soci- 
ety, whatever place in it he may obtain. 
* * * The truth is, that polite learning is 
found by experience to be fnendly to all 
that is amiable and laudable in social inter- 
course: fricudly to morality. It has a se- 
cret, but poweriul, imfluence in softenin 
and mehorating the dispomtion. True and 
correct taste directly tends to restrain the 
estravagancies of passion, by regulating 
that nurse of passion, a disordered imagina- 
tion. Indeed, however highly 1 estimate 
knowledge, aud however I adnure the works 
of 4 fine fancy; yet I will not cease to in- 
culeate on the minds of studious youth, 
that goodness of heart is superior to intel- 
Jectual excellence, and the posscssion of 
innocence more to be demred than taste. 
At the same time I cannot help feeling and 
expressing ap ardent wirh, that those amna- 
ble qualities may always be combined, and 
that the noblest of all sublunary objects 
may more frequently be produced, an all- 
accomplished man! a character, perfectly 
polite, yet neither vain, affected, nor super- 
ficial; elegantly and deeply learned, yet 
neither sceptical nor pedantic; that a 
graceful manner and a pleasing address 
may be the result; not of artifice but of a 
sincere and a benevolent heart; and that 
all the lovely and valuable qualities, whe- 
ther exterior or internal, may operate in 
augmenting the general sum of human hap- 
piness, while they advance the dignity, and 








MR. ROBERT RAIKES, THR FOUNDER OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, WAS DORN IN 1753. 
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* NEVER SFORT WITH THE CREDULITY OF CHILDREN ,BY ANSWERING THEIR INNOCENT QUESTIONS IN A LUDICROUS, UNSATISFACTORY, OR DECHITFUL MANNER. 








THE FASSIONS NO SOONER BEGIN TO AGITATE THE BREAST, THAN WE BECOME ABLE TO DISTINGUIAN THE BEAUTY OF VIREUE FROM VICE. 


IMPRESS THR MIND OF A CHILD WITH A VENERATION POR TRUTH. 
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* It 18 no wonder that vision 
writers on education are greatly adm 
though their directions can seldom be 

ursued Innovation w imdeed found to 
BO apreensls to the human mind, and 1s 
received by the unexperienced and injudi- 
cious with such avi Ity, that it becomes 
expedient to stand up in defence of those 
estabhshed practices, which, besides that 
they were originally reasonable, have been 
countenanced and supported by the um- 
form decisions of long experience * * * 
Tam the rather induced to defend that dis- 
eipline which lays the foundation of im- 
provement in ancient learning, because I 
think, and am not singular in the opinion, 
that not only the taste, but the religion, 
the virtue, and, I will add, the liberties of 
our countrymen, greatly depend upon its 
continuance True patriotism and true 
valour originate from that enlargement of 
mind, which the well-regulated study of 
philosophy, try, and history, tends to 
produce, and it we can recal the ancient 
disciphne, we may perhaps recal the ge- 
nerous spint of ancient virtue” * * * 
With the foregoing cxtracts we might 
very properly conclude, but we are tempt- 
to proceed, and we trust that the 
sound and wholesome remarks, which we 
thus glean, will make ample amends for 
the anusual length to which this article 1s 
extended. “ When I turn my attention to 
my own country,” says the venerable au- 
thor, “I am willing to indulge the pleasn 
idea, that I see something 1n the natiun 
character of knglshmen, similar to the 
apirit of an ancient Roman Of the Ro- 
man, a gravity and a dignity were the 
striking features I mean not the disgust 
Ing severity of a puritamcal extenor, but 
that respectable appearance, which natu- 
rally results trom sentiments uniformly 
great , a gravity unallied to dulness, a dig 
nity unconnected with opulence My opi- 
mon of this flattering resemblance 18 not 
the effect of an unphilosophical predilec- 
tion, or fortuitously adopted Itis suggest- 
ed by observation, and contrmed by a re- 
view of the annals of the Enghsh It 18 
conhrmed by their puhlie conduct, ever 
generous, spinted, humane, by their pri- 
vate hives, sedate, contemplative, indepen- 
dent, by their writings, solid, nervous, and 
breathing a epirit of freedom and philan- 
thropy, which almost rescues human na 
ture from the imputation of degeneracy ” 
* © * In another place he says, “ I am not 
one of those who would promote the most 
distant tendency to despotism, but I would 
promote order and tranquillity, the most 
valuable ends of civilwation And I will 
assert, that when the persons of the rulers, 
in any department of the state, are render 
ed contemptible, the reverence necessary to 
restrain the vulgar is removed, and it 38 not 
wonderful that the consequences are riot 
and rebellion! Look :mto the senate of an 
empire in extent, connections, resources, 
an — unrivalled Iwill not be per- 
sonal, though personality, in the present 
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increase the satisfactions, of the individual. | age, 18 the readiest method to excite popu- 


lar attention I will say nothing of the 
dissipated youth, the virulent rancour, the 
etulant abuse, the infidel principles, or the 
ehauched morala, of any one senator the 
senatorial rank should consecrate the per- 
sons who possess it” * * * And again, al- 
luding to our rehgious institutions, he says, 
“Jt you have courage enough publicly to 
avow & primitive zeal for the cause of Pro- 
testantism, or for many of these virtuous 
sentiments and wholesome practices ot our 
good old English forefathers, ummmediately 
some travelled gentleman steps forth, and 
finically exclaims, How narrow-minded, 
how ulliberal, how unphilosophical, in these 
enlightened times, such antiquated :deas | 
Universal hibertinism restramed only by 
politreal comphance with what every prater 
terms vulgar prejudice, forms the wisdom 
ot these minded, liberal, and philoso- 
poe gentlemen. * * * But how 10 this 
evity to be shunned, and the national 
character restored? Advermty 1s a severe 
remedy for political disease, aud not to 
be wished for till every lenient method has 
failed A radical cure may be effected, by 
restoring vigour to the proper modes of edu 
cation Let the mind be early habituated 
to something solid for the employment of 
its energies; let it be supphed with food 
which will nounsh and add strength and 
agility, not with such as only bloats, or 
overloads with morbid matter. Let the un- 
corrupted bosom of mgenuous youth im- 
bibe the spirit, the virtue, the elevation of 
sentiment, and the rational love of — 
which exalted the polished ancients to 
that 18 great and glorious in this sublunar 
scene” * * * Then, having apostrophise 
the all engrossing topics of public life, he 
exclaims, “1 will not derogate from the 
glory of arma, or the merit of political con 
flicts, but I wall say, that he effects a du- 
rable and substantial good to society, who 
sucecsstully labours im adding to the per- 
sonal merit of a rising gencration He 
sows the seeds of excellence, which may 
spring up in a happy soil to aggrandize a 
kingdom , and of virtues, which may in fu- 
ture ages bless and exalt human nature ’— 
Another expenenced wniter in speaking of 
legislative interterence, appositely says, “a 
little consideration will convince the man 
of a thinking mind, that the prescriptions 
of civil authority universally act as barriers 
to the improvement of the arts The lan- 
of these prescriptions is, “ hitherto 
shalt thou go, but no farther” It 1s, how- 
ever, the business of education not to cramp 
but to guide the intellect Its province ex- 
tends to the meulcating of those funda 
mental principles upon which the structure 
of science 18 said to be built, the finishing 
of the structure ought to he left in a grent 
measure to individual discretion To the 
attainment of truth, freedom of inquiry 18 
absolutely essential A man may as well 
attempt to penetrate the mazes of an en- 
tangled wood in fetters, as to investigate 
the vast vanety of intellectual subjects, with 
a mind trammelled by the imperative deci- 
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ENDEAVOUR TO RENDER A CHILD GENTLE, KIND, AND BENEVOLENT. 





THE CULTIVATED MIND, BY ENLARGING ITS SPHERE OF ACTION, WILL INEVITABLY DISCOVER SOME PLEASING QUALITY IM EVERY OBJECT OF I7T3 PURSUIT. 
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THE EFFERVESCENT QUALITY OF MANY MINERAL WATERS I8 OCCASIONED BY THE CARBONIC ACID WHICH THEY CONTAIN. 
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sions of human imstitutions. And to the in contempt niches, and all that tram of 


reducing of the general mind to this de- 
grading 
of civi — in matters of literature 
usually tend. They lead to the fostering of 

rejudice, and to the perpetuation ot error 

hey necessarily keep a nation stationary in 
the inarch of intellect, and repress that ex- 
pansion of thought which 1s the parent of 
excellence To a certain degree they may be 

roductive of decided and powerful eficcta, 

ut the uniformity of habit and character 
which they are calculated to produce, ra- 
ther tends to lower man to the level of bru- 
tal instinct, than to raise him higher in the 
scale of the intelligent creation.——In con- 
clusion, we beg to offer the following ex- 
tract on the educatson of females. “in the 
estimation of reason, alovely woman cannot 
be rendered less lovely, by the high cultiva- 
tion of her talents, and many exainples may 
be quoted to prove, that intellcctual at- 
tainments are so far from being inconsist- 
ent with feminine graces, that they confer 
upon them additional attractions. In the 
mean time, let not domestic accomplish- 
ments be despised. Qn the contrary, let 
them be cultivated with the most diligent 
attention. But why should any portion of 
the field of knowledge be imterdicted to any 
rational creaturc, who has an opportunity 
and who entertains a wish to enter it? and 
why should temales be debarred trom a 
source of elegant amusement, and of useiul 
Instruction peculiarly adapted to their do- 
mestic habits? The conduct of learued 
fenales 1s watched with an evil eye their 
foibles are magnified , their errors are exag- 
gerated, and whatever taults they commit, 
are laid to the account of literature, with 
the candour and good scnse evinced by the 
self-complacent ignorant, who, ou seeing 
a man executed tor forgery, exclaimed, 
“such are the consequences ot reading and 
writing '” When we consider what influ- 
ence the female sex have in directing the 
early ideas of man, and also upon the ha- 
bits of hus future life, it 18 surely desirable 
that they should be endowed with every 
species of knowledge couveniently within 
their reach, wluch may turn that influence 
to good.” ——— Lducation in Greece and Rome 
The education of youth was strictly at- 
tended to both amongst the Grecks and 
Romans Their minds and bodies were 
improved at the same time, their minds 
by every necessary branch of knowledge 
and learning, and thew bodies by the 
manly exercises of the Campus Martius, 
or private contests and trials of skill, agi- 
lity, aud strength. It was the chief aim 
of the Romans, as well as Grecsans, to make 
them shine in the senate and in the field, at 
the torum and the public games.—Oratory 
was an object which they kept constantly m 
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enervating pleasures which are the com- 


predicament, do the prescriptions pamions of affluence.—So far all this was 


meritorious in a high degree, but how cir- 
cumseribed must the space have been which 
was then allowed for intellectual exertion, 
when the whole world of science was a 
terra incognita. 

EDULCORA TION, 1n chemistry, the act 
of separating, purifying, or freeing an 
substance from the saline particles wat 
which it may be impregnated, or those that 
may be lett adhering to it after any opera- 
tion 

EEL, in ichthyology, a genus of fishes 
belonging to ghe order Apodes, of which 
the common species are very long lived, vi- 
viparous, prolitic, and torpid in winter, 
living on insects, worms, and eggs of other 
hsh. In some respects eels resemble rep- 
tiles, particularly in their manner of pe | 
by a serpentine winding of the body, an 
they often creep upon land, and wander 
about at night in search of anals and other 


EEL’-POUT, a species of Gadus, some- 
what resembling an cel, but shorter. It is 
sometimes called mustela Auvratilia. 

EEL’-SPEAR, a forked imatrument with 
three or four jagged teeth, used for catching 


eels. 

EFFECT’, the consequence of a cause, 
sometimes smple and visible, sometimes 
complicated and int iaible, but always s:mul- 
taneous with the cause.——The word effects 
signi } —— or movable goods, 

FFECTIV\ E, in military language, an 
epithet for a body of men that are ht for 
service an 20,000 effective men. 
EFFEMINAC\, that weakness, deh- 
cacy, and indulgence 1n womanish plea- 
sures which are characteristic of the fe- 
male sex, but which in men are deemed a 
reproach 
FFE‘TE, barren. An animal becomes 
effete 4 losing the power of conception . 
the carth may be rcudered so by drought, 
or aT exhaustion of fertibty. 

EFFERVES CENCE, im a general sense, 

signifies a abet degree ot ebullition in li- 
quors exposed to a duc degree of heat , but 
chemists apply it to that commotion ex- 
cited in various fluids, either by the mixture 
ot fluids with others of a different nature, 
or by mixing them with salts or powders of 
various kinds, as the effervescence of a car- 
bonate with mitric acd. 
LFFY CIENT, producing the effect in- 
tended. The efficient cause 1s that winch 
produces; the final cause 18 that for whach 
it 18 produced. 

Ef FLORES’CENCE, in chemistry, the 
Spontaneous formation of amall white 
threads, resembling the sublimated matter 
called flowers, on the surface of certain 


view , and whatever was their destination, | substances. this 1s sometimes called a@ sa- 


they endeavoured to acywre the arts of 
elocution and a habit ot fluent reasoning 
Lavedemon trained her hardy sons to de- 
spise danger, endure fatigue, and seem in- 
sensible of pain—to maintain their honour 


line vegetation. An efflorescence 13 also 
often seen on salt butter, or on walls form- 
ed with plaster The word 18 likewise ap- 
* to the conversion of any body into a 

y powder, or white dust, as im sulphate 


unstained, to love their country, and hold | and carbonate of soda. 


— — — ⸗ — — — 


MANY EALAIS WHEN EXPOSED TO THE AIR, BFFLORESCE OR FALL 10 POWDER. 
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INSECTS ATTACH THEIR EGGS ON VARIOUS SUBSTANCES, WHICH, WHEN THEY ARE HATCHED, THE YOUNG ARE DESTINED TO FEED UPON. 
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? 
SE XGGS OF BIRDS WHICH NESTLE IN HOLES, ag WOODPECKERS, BOBSING, SWALLOWS, &c. aR OF A SHINING WHITR COLOUR. 
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THK MOST ELASTIC MATERIAL KNOWN 18 CAOUTCHOUC, OB INDIA-RUBBER. 
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EFFLU'VIA, the small particles perpe- 
tually fowing out of mixed bodies in the 
form of vapours, which are sometimes visi- 
ble, as m the case of smoke or steam, and 
sometimes not perceptible, as the noxious 
exhalations from putrefying animal or ve 
getable substances. Malignant cffluvia are 
assigned, by physicians, as the cause of the 
plague and other contagious diseases 

FT, m zoology, Lacertus vulgaris, the 
common Iizard, called also, in several parts 
of the kingdom, the newt, or evet. 

EEFUSION, in surgery, the escape of 
anv fluid out of the vessel, or viscus natu- 
rally containing it, also the natural sccre 
tion ot fluids. 

EGG, a body formed in the females of 
fowls, &c., containing an embryo, or germ 
of the saine apecics, under a cortical surtace 
or shell, which shell becomes more brittle 
by being exposed to a dry heat. It is hned 
everywhere with a very thin membrane, 
which dividing at, or very near, the obtuse 
end of the cgg, forms a small bag where only 
air is containcd In new laid eggs, this 
follicus appears very hittle, but becomes 
larger when the egg is kept. Wath this 
are contained the albumen, or white, and 
the vitellus, or yolk The animal in the egg 
18 first nourished by the albumen, and when 
this 1s consumed, by the vitellus, as with 
milk.—Most insects are oviparous —The 
eggs of fish and some other animals are 
united by a vacous substance, and called 
spawn ——The quantity of eggs consumed 
in England appears almost incredible In- 
dependently of the home produce, which 18 
immense, the number of eggs annually im- 
ported trom France, and other parts of the 
continent, 18 upon an average about 65 mil- 
lions 

LGG PLANT, in botany, the Solanum 
melongena ot Linneus, so called because 
the trust ig like an egg 

EG LANTINE, 1n botany, the Rosa rubi- 
gtnosa, or sweet bnar 

E’GRET, in oruthology, a bird of the 
heron kind, of which thcre are two, the 
great and the Iittle egret 

LIDER-DOWN, the soft feathers of the 
erder duck, which are much estecined — 
Fider-ducke build thor nests among pre- 
cipitous rocks, and the female lines them 
with Gne feathers plucked from her breast 
This being collected, forms the eder-down 

EJECT MENT, m law, a wnt or action 
which hes for the recovery of porsession of 
land from which the owner has heen eject- 
ed, and fortnalof atle Hectmeut may be 
brought by the lessor acamst the lessee tur 
rent in arrear, or for holding over his term, 
aleo by the lesece for years, who has been 
ected before the expiration of his term 

EKEBERG ITE, a mineral supposed to 
be a variety of scapolite 

ELABORATE, an epithet expressive of 
great care, diligence, &c., used in the execu- 
tion of an — 

ELAAG’NUS, or Dutch-myrtle, in bo- 


tetrandria-monogynia class, the characters 
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and the fruit is an oval, obtuse 


| divides it froin ite right 





[zen 





and 
smooth drupe, including an oblong kernel 


or nut. 

ELZOCAR'PUS, in botany, a genus of 
the polyandria monoyynia class of trees, the 
calyx of which 18 a five leaved perianthium; 
the corolla consists of five jagred torn pe- 
tals, of the length of the cup, the fruit is a 
roundish drupe, and the seed a cnsp sphe- 
neal nucleus 

ELZOM ELI, a gum which drops from 
the ohve trees in Syria It is thicker than 
honey, and of an only nature. 

ELA OLITE, called alno fellstein, a mi- 
neral more or less translucent, of a greasy 
appearance, having a crystaline structure, 
and varying 1n its colour trom greenish blue 
to flesh ed 

ELASTI‘ CITY, or ELAS’TIC FORCE, 
that inhereut property of bodies by which 
they restore themselves to their former 
figure, after any external pressure or tension, 
very observable 1n « bent bow, steel springs, 
and the like A perfectly elastic body, 16 
that which restores itself with the same 
force wherewith it was bent, or depressed ; 
those which do not restore themselves with 
exactly the aame force, being called im- 
perfectly elaatic bodies The arr 1s elaatie; 
vapours are elastic, and when the force 
compressing them is removed, they mstantly 
expand or dilate, and recover their former 
state Elasticity, mdeed, seems to vary, ac- 
cording to the different densities of bodes, 
for the more metals are hammered, the more 
elastic they become 

ELA TLR, in entomology, a genus of four 
winged flies of the order coleoptera, the 
body of which 18 obloug, and the antennz 
setaceous, and when the inacct 18 laid on 
ita back, it leaps with great agihty 

ELATE RIUM, a substance deposted 
from the very acnd juice of the Momordica 
elatertum, or wild cucumber It 18 m thin 
cakes, of a greenish colour and bitter taste, 
and 1s a powerful cathartic 

EI ATIN, the active principle of the ela- 
terium, fiom which the latter is supposed 
to derive its cathartic power 

ELBOW, in anatomy, the juncture of the 
cuhtfus and radtus, or the outer angle made 
hy the flexure or bend of the arm — h/dow, 
m architecture, a term used for an vbtuse 
angle of a wall, — road, &., which 

ine 

EL DER, a person advanced in hfe, and 
who, on account of his age and experience, 
is selected to fill some important office In 
Jewish history, the eldere were persons the 
most conmderable tur age, experience, and 
wisdoin Of this sort were the seventy men 
whom Moses associated to himself in the go- 
vermment of hus people such also were those 
who atterwards eld the first rank in the sy- 
bagogue, as presidents. In the first Chnatian 
churches, elders were persona who enjoyed 
offices or ecclemastical tunctions, and the 
word includes apostles, pastors, presbyters, 
bishops, or overseers hence the first coun- 


tany, a genus of trees, belonging to the | als of the Christians were called presby- 


terra, or councils of eldere. In the modern 


of which are, that it has no flower-p tals, presbyterian churches, elder are officers 





THE DOWN OF THE EIDER-DUCK 18 USED TO FILS, COVERLETS, PiLiows, &c. 








THE EGGS OF STARLINGS, PLY-CATCHFRS, HEDGE-sPinRnows, &c. ARE CHARACTERIZED BY A PALE GREEN OB PALE BLUE COLOUR, 
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BLUCTRICITY 18 IDENTICAL WITH GALVANIOM, IF NOT WITH MAGNETISM, 


ELE | 


who with the ministers and deacons, com- 
pose the sessions of the kirk, and have au- 
thority to inspect and regulate matters of 
religion and discipline. 

EL‘DER, a tree or genus of trees, the 
Sambucus, of several apecies. Some bear 
black, some white, and others red berries. 
The stem and branches contain a soft 


ith. 

J ELEAT'IC, an epithet given to a certain 
sect of philosophers, so called from Elea, a 
town of the Lucani, where most of its cele- 
brated teachers were born. 

ELECAMPA’NE, in botany, the Inula, a 
genus of plants, of many species. The 
common elecampane has a perenmial, thick, 
branching root, which 1s used in medicine 
as a sudorific and expectorant. 

ELECT’, in theology, among Calvinists, 
a term for those whom they helieve God 
has chosen, or predestinated to be saved. 
~——Elect, in matters of polity, significs 
chosen, but not inaugurated. Thus the 
lord mayor of London, before his predeces- 
sor’s mayoralty is expired, is called the lord 
mayor elect. 

ELEC’TION, the act of choosing a per- 
son to fill an office or employment, by any 
manifestation of preference; and 1s appiice 
able to the choice of members of the legis- 
lature, which takes place withm every seven 
years; to the choice of parish officers, an- 
nually; and to the admission of members 
into societies. Sometimes it 18 practised 
by show of hands; sometimes by ballot, 
and at others, by every elector giving his 
vote separately, with an outh in regard to 
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substance the attractive power of which 
was observed at least six hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era: electricity, however, 
scarcely became a distinct object in science 
betore the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, when a book, containing 
accounts of severa] electrical) experiments, 
was written by Dr. William Gilbert; and it 
is only since the year 1745, when the Leyden 
phial was discovered, that it has advanced 
with any considerable rapidity. From that 
time, however, electricity became the genes 
ral subject of conversation, and, as 4 sci- 
ence, 1t advanced with great rapidity under 
the auspices of Franklin, Priestley, and 
others, The garth, and all bodies with 
which we are acquainted, are supposed to 
contain & certain quantity of an exceedingly 
elastic invisible fluid, called the electric 
fluid. This certain quantity belonging to 
all hodies may be called their natural share; 
and which of itsclf, in its dormant state, 
produces no sensible effect ; but as soon as 
the equilibrium is disturbed, and the sur- 
face of any substance becomes possessed of 
more than its natural share, it exhibits the 
phenomena of attraction and repulaien, and 
other remarkable effects are produced ac- 
cording to the quantity of excitation.—Bo. 
dies capable of accumulating and retaining 
the electric fluid are impervious to its pow- 
er, and in proportion as they are capable of 
being excited, so are they Jess pervious; 
while, on the other hand, those which are 
More pervious are less capable of excita- 
tion. They are called electrics, or non- 
conductors, in distmction from those which 


his right and integrity. — Election 1s alao | are capable of receiving and transmitting 


the state of a person who is left to his own 
free will, to take or do one thing ur another, 
which he pleases.— Election, in theology, 
dive choice, by which persons, accordin 
to the calvinistic creed, are distingutabed 
as objects for salvation by the special grace 
of God, without reference to their good or 
bad dreds. 

ELECTIVE, dependent on choice, as an 
elective monarchy: opposed to hereditary. 

ELEC’TORATE, the dignity or territory 
of an elector in the German empure. 

ELECTOR, m law, any one who has the 
right of giving his vote at an election, par- 
ticularly at an clection of a member of par- 
hhament.——Elecfor, in political history, the 
title of such German princes as formerly 
had a voice in the election of the emperor of 


yermany. 
ELECTRIC, a term for any substance 
capable of exlubiting the phenomena of 


| 
| 


| 


electricity, and on that account called con- 
ductors. To the class of electrics belong 
resins, bitumnens, glass, dry animal sub- 
stances, feathers, paper, white sugar, oils, 
chocolate, &e. Substances of this descrip- 
tion may be excited by friction, so as to 
exhibit the electric appearances of attract- 
ing and repelling mee bodies, and emitting 
sparks or flashes of Jight, attended with a 
sharp snapping sound; and such is the 
rapidity of the electne fluid in motion, 
that no perceptible space of time is required 
tor its passage to any known distance. It 
is now thoroughly ascertained that light- 
ning 18 the rapid motion of vast masses of 
the electric matter, and thunder is the 
noise produced by the motion of hghtning. 
Metallic — silently attract electricity 
from the bodies charged with it; hence the 
use of pointed conductors to secure build- 
ings from the effects of lightning. The au- 


electricity, either by frictiop or otherwise, | roru borealis, or northern lights, are (as we 
andof resisting the passage of it from one | have observed) the effects of the electric 
| body to another. Hence an electric is call- | Auid passing through highly rarefied air. 
ed a non-conductor.——Klectric Fluid, a! It is also well known, that earthquakes, 


fine rare fluid, supposed to issue from and 

surround electrical bodies, 
ELECTRICITY, the operation of an ex- 

tremely subtile fluid, in general invisible; 


‘ 


whrrlwinds, and water-spouts are generally 
accompanied with, and dependant upon 
electrical phenomena.—Aimong the nu- 
merous philosophic enquirera on this inte- 


but which appears to be diffused through resting eubject, the nature of which 1s daily 
most bodies; 1s remarkable for the rapidity : further illustrated by the experiments of 


of its motion, and discovers itself to be one = scientific men, none 


of the principal agents in nature. The 


— ——— — — 


ave given it more at- 
teution, or have more systematically deve- 


name is derived from electrum, (amber,) a | loped its causes and effects, than Professor 


NON-CONDUCTORS ONLY RECEIVER ELECTRICITY UPON THE SPOT TOUCHED. 


— 


— — — — — — 


THE EFFECTS OF ELECTRICITY IN THUNDER-STORMS WERE FIRST EXPERIMENTALLY DEMONSTRATED BY DR. BENJAMIN BBANKLIN. 
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ASSISTED BY ELECTRICITY, ARR OF IMMENSE IMPORTANCE IN THE ECONOMY OF DATUBE. 





THE CHEMICAL AGENCIES OF WATER AND AIR, 


IN ALL ELKCERICITY, THE POSITIVE, OR OXYGEN, 18 THE ACTIVE POWER. 
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Faraday, whose series of (xperiments, [the electrical apparatus, consisting of black 
which were read betore the Royal Society | 


during the last year, are an honourable ex- 
ample of persevering industry m the cause 
of science It is not withm the scope of 
this work to enter at large mto this or any 
other science, but we are desirous, when 
we cannot do more, to direct attention to 
the best sources of mformation, and to 
render honour where honour 1s due We 
will therefore now disnuss the article, by 
referring to the Proceedings of the Fazal 
Society, aud the Scientihe and Literary Pe- 
nodicals generally, tor further details. But 
there is something so singular in the fol- 
Jowing account of an “electrical lady,” 
authenticated by a respectable physician 
who communicated it to the editor of “ Sil- 
lhman’s Journal,” in which it recently le 
peared, that we inzert it as a curiosity He 
states, “that on the evening of Jan 28th, 
dunng a somevw hat extraordinary display of 
northern lights, the person in question be- 
came 20 highly charged with electricity, as 
to ge out vivid electrical sparks trom the 
end of each hnger to the face of each of the 
company present This did not cease with 
the heavenly phenomenon, but continued 
for several months, during which time she 
was constantly charged, and giving off elec- 
trical sparks to every conductor she ap- 
proached, so that she could not touch the 
stove, nor any metallic utensils, without 


} first giving off an electrical spark, with the 


consequent twinge The state most ta- 
vourable to this phenomenon was an atmo 
sphere of about SU deg lahrenheit, mode- 
rate exerrise, and social cnjoyment = It 
disappeared in any atmosphert xpproach 
ing zero, and under the debilitating eflects 
of fear When seated by the stove, read 
ing, With her feet upon the tender, she 
gave out sparks at the rate of thice or four 
aminute, and under the moat tavourable 


| encumstane es, a spark that could be seen, 


heard, or felt, passed every second’ She 


| could charge others in the same way, when 


insulated, who could then give sparks to 


} others To wake it satisfactory that her 
: dress did not produce it, 1t was changed to 


cotton and woollen, without altering the 
phenomenen§ The lady 18 about thirty, of 
sedentary pursuits, and dclicate state of 
health.” 

ELECTRI CIAN, a person versed in clec 
tricity, and who has scentifically anve t1 


— 


gated its properties by observation and ex- 


erments 

ELECTRICAL MACHINE, an instru- 
ment or apparatus contiived tor rubbing 
electrics and conductors together, and tor 
collecting the electric fluid trom surround. 
ing bodies, There are vanous hinds, but 
the cylindneal machine 18 in most common 
use. This consists of a glass cylinder, fix- 
ed m such a manner that it may be turned 
with @ winch, a cushion, supported by a 
glass pillar, and having a mece of silk which 
comes between it and the cylinder, anda 
tube, supported by a glans pillar, which 1s 
calied the pnme conductor, or amply the 


oiled suk, which serves to aid the fnction 
in the electrical machine — Kilectrical 
shock, the auddin explosion between the 
opposite sides of a ch irged electric. 

LEC TRICAL-LEL, in sehthyology, the 
Gymnotua electricua of Linneus, a fish so 
called trom ita power of producing an elec- 
trical shock whenever it 18 touched. By 
this power it stupites, and then seizes, 
such animals as venture to approach it. 
——The properties and habits of the elec- 
trical eel have lately more particularly 
come under the notice of scientific men, 
from the circumstance of one having been 
brought to this country from the Amazon 
river, and exhibited at the Gallery of Prac- 
tical Science, London. “ On October 22,” 
says the Athenaeum, “ Professor Faraday, 
mn the presence of Professors Daniell, 
Owen, Wheatstone, and others, succeeded 
in obtasning from it the electne spark, 
and one of the party, who had the temerit 
to grasp the creature with both hands, ha 
hia curiosity satished with a shock, which, 
uf he were before incredulous, must have 
most efiectually removed a)! doubts as to 
the electric properties of the animal The 
electricity appears to be of the most in- 
tense character, bemg commumeated by 
sunply immersing the hands in the vessel 
ot water containing the cel. By one sbock, 
not only was the needle of a galvanometer 
deflected, hut chemical action and mag- 
netic induction obtamned "—This specnnen 
of the Gymnotus electricus having been en- 
trusted to the care of Mr T Bradley, he 
has favoured the public with an interesting 
account of its habits, through the medium 
ot the Magazine of Natural Histary, trom 
which we learn, that when tle eel 16 eager 
tm food, it swallows it without giving ita 
shoch, yet there is reason to beheve that 
at the moment of scizing a heh, the eel 
diac haracs its electricity through the water, 
ance a whoch has been perceived by a per 
son at that moment having his hands im 
mereed mm the tub in which the eel is kept. 
If the Gymnotua do not see the small fish, 
he appcars to be aware of its presence, and 
seeks it, and during the inotrons of the 
two anunals, if the hah happen to touch 
the eel, it generally receives a shock that 
acta it, causing the victim to float, 

elly upwards, on the surtacc, till 1t 18 vo 
ticed by the cel, who instantly swallows it 
According to the opmmon of Dr Faraday, 
who has carefully examined the animal, its 
electric power 38 identical with common 
electricity, though more readily developed. 
And it has been further remarked, that 
whilst the hinder parts were negatively 
eleetiihcd, the head and nech were pom- 
tively so, and a series of electric sparks, as 
well as an elevation of temperature, were 
elicited 

ELECTRO CHEMISTRY, that seience 
which treats of the agencv of electricity and 
galvanism in effecting chemical changes. 
——A powerful electro chemical battery 
has been executed by Mr E. M Clarke, at 
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conduetor. — lectricul rubber, a purt of the Gallery of Science, Lowther Arcade, 
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RLECTRICAL FUCITEMENT I8 THE PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY AND rurnqar. 
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THE CHARACTERISTIC OF TRUE ELEGY 18 A CALM AXD MEDITATIVE CONTEMPLATION OF GRIEF, KOT THE AGONY OF SUFFERING. 
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ELLPUANTS BRKATHR, HAT, AND DRINK, BY MEANS OF THEIR TRUNK. 
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London, by which the most surprising cf- 
fects are produced, It rapidly fuses a 
copper rod, of a quarter of an iuch in dia- 
meter; yet, notwithstanding such intense 
power, the experimenter holds the con- 
ducting wires in each hand, evidently with- 
out receiving any shocks from the battery. 
ELECTKO MAG NETISM, that branch 
of electric science winch shews the agency 
of electricity and galvaniem in communi- 
cating to certain substances magnetic pro- 
perties. Thus we speak ot electro-magnetic 
phenomena in the atmosphere, &c. 
ELECTROM’ETER, an instrument for 
measuring the quantity or intensity of elec- 
tricity, and determining its quality. 
ELECTRO-MOTION, the motion or 
passing of electricity from one metal to ano- 
ther, by the attraction of one metal plate in 
contact with another That which produ- 
ces electro motion 158 called the electro- 
motie power 
KLEC 1 ROMOTOR, an apparatus so 
calicd by Volta, a mover of the electric 


uid 

ELECTRO-NEG’ATIVE, repelled by bo- 
dies negatively electrined, and attracted by 
those positively electrined ——Electro-posi- 
tive, attracted by bodies negatively electn- 
hed, or by the negative pole of the galvamic 
arrangement. 

ELEC TROPHOR, or ELECT ROPST O- 
RUd, a kind of substitute tor an elec tneal 
inachine, consivting of two plates, oue of 
which 18 a resinous eleetrie and the other 
metalhe. When the former is once ex 
cited by a peculiar application of the latter, 
the instrument wall furmeh electricity for a 
comsiderable time. It was mvented by the 
celebrated professor Volta 

ELEC TRGOM, in mineralogy, an argen- 
tiferous gold ore, of a pale biass ycllow 
colour ——Also Amber, (which see } 

LLEC TUAR\, in pharmacy, a form of 
medieiue Composed of yes dcrs, or other in· 
gredicuts, incorporated with sume conserve, 
syrup, &e 

LLL EMOS 1 NARY, an epithet for what- 
ever pertams to the use and manage went of 
charitable donations, whether mtended for 
the rehef of the poor or sick, or appropri 
ated to education A hospital founded bv 
charity 18 an eleemoaynary institution for 
the sick , a college founded by donations ts 
also eleemoaynary, and #0 18 the corpora 
thon which is entrusted with the care of such 
institunons, 

EL’LGANCE, ina general aense, 18 that 
which pleases by tts symmetry, purity, or 
beauty, and is select, as distinguished from 
what 1s common.——In literature, elegance 
of composition consists in well chosen words 
and phrases, arranged in an appropriate 
and happy manner. It imphes neatneas, 
purity, and perspicuous arrangement, a 
stvle calculated to please a delicate taste, 
rather than to excite admiration or strong 
feeling — lu speaking, 1t mcludes propn 
ety of diction and nich expressions with 
gracefulness of action ——In_ painting, it 
imphes a certain manner which embel 
lishes and heightens objects , as in Corre- 


— — —— ee — 
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' gio, where, notwithstanding all the defects 
as to justness of design, there 1s an elegance 
even in the manner otf the desipyn itself, as 
well as in the turn of the rade, éo—— 
In architecture, elegance consists in the due 
symmetry and distribution of the parts of 
an edifice, or in regular proportions and 
arrangement.——It 18 also apphed to var- 
ous works of art or nature remarkable for 
their abet ot form, &e. 

ELE GIT, in law, a writ of execution, 
which hes tor a person who has recovered 
debt or dainages, or upon a recognizance 
an * court, againat a defendant that 18 
not able in his goods to satisfy lis cre- 
ditors. Fi 

EL’EGY, a mournful and plaintive kind 
of poem. The principal writers ot elegiac 
verse among the Latins, were Propertius, 
Ovid, and Tibullus, the chief writers of 
elegy among the Greeks, were Callumachua, 
Parthenius, and Luphorion 

EL’EMENT, in phymology, a term used 
to denote the onginal compunent parts of 
bodies, or those into which they are ulti- 
mately resolvable In the ancient and 
still popular sense of the word, the ele- 
mente are undcrstood to he four in num- 
ber, namely, hre, tur, earth, and water; 
but by the researches of modern scence 
it 18 tully demonstrated that earth is a com- 
pound of many earths, air, a compound 
of at least two gases, water, a compound 
of hydrogen and ournet , and tire, only 
the extrication of hght and heat during 
combustion Modern chemistry has, in 
fact, determined that an element 1s mere- 
lv the last result of chemical analysis, or 
that which cannot be decomposed by any 
means now ciiployed — Mlemente, in a 
figurative sense, is used for the prinmplcs 
and foundations of any art or science, as 
* Euchd’s Elements,” &¢ — Niemente, 1n 
divinity, the bread and wine prepared for 
the sacrament ot the Lord's Supper 

LL EMI, a resin, of a strong aromatic 
odour and a hot spicy taste, which exudes 
from imeiwions made through the bark of 
the Amyiia elemyera, a small tree or shrub 
of South America The crystalne ream of 
elem 18 called elemzne, and 18 uscd in 
making lacquer, 

KLEMEN’TARY, an emthet expreasive 
of that which 1s uncompounded, or having 
only one principle or constituent part. It 
also denotes rudimental, or mifiatory, as, 
an elementary treatise 

ELEN’CHUS, in logic, a soplusm, or 
fallanous argument, which deceives the 
hearer under the appearance of truth. 

EL EPHANT, the largest, strongest, and 
most sagacious of all quadrupeds The 
form of this animal is altogether awkward , 
the head 18 large, the eyes small, and the 
cars Jarge and pendulous, the body 1s 
thick, and the back much arched, but the 
most singular part of the atructure of the 
elephant 1s his trunk or proboscis, by which 
he conveys food and drink to his mouth, 
The eyes are small and the teet short, 
round, clumay, and distinguishable only by 
the toes The trunk 1s a cartilaginous an 


ELEPHANTS HAVE THE SENSES OF HEARING AND SMELLING IN GREAT PERFECTION. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE ELEPHANT HAS REEN DISCONTINUED IN MODERN WARFARE, HIS TREROR OF FIRE-ARMS RENDERING HIM UNMANAGEABLE. 
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muscular tube, extending from the upper 
jaw, and 1s seven or eight feet long It u 
of such strength as to be capable of break 
ing off large branches from trees whilst, at 
the same time it 1s endowed with such ex 
quiaite sensibility, that it can grasp the 
smallest object The two lage tusks are 
of a yellowish colour and extremely hard 
the bony substance of these 18 called srory 
The disposition ot the elephant 1 gentle 
and his manners somal hence thev are 
seldom seen except in troops In wander 
ing from place to place the males who are 
furnished with the largest tusk» put them 
sclves at the hcad and are the frst to face 
every danger In Abyssinia they are pur 
sued by hunters on horseback m the fol 
lowing manner two men ptrtectly naked 
mount the same horse the hindermost 1s 
armed with a broadaword the lower part of 
which 1s covered with cord and the re 
mainder 18 exceedingly sharp In this 
manner they pursue the elephants and 
having singled out one they irritate him to 
attack them when they mde up close to 
him and the armed man shops from the 
horse on the off sidc and whilst the ele 
hants attention is engaged with the 
bone he divides the tendons ot his foot 
with a single blow and thus disables him, 
when he 1s dispatched by lances The 
Hottentotsa in South Africa hunt and shoot 
them They are oftener however taken 
alive m pitfalls or are driven into encilo 
sures and when gradually brought into 
subjection by caresses and kind treatment 
they beer me the most gentle and obedient 
of all domestic animals ‘lo keep an ele 
phant in full vigour he requircs daily about 
a hundred pounds of ree cither raw or 
boiled bemdes tresh herbage to cool him 
and about forty gallons of water as dmnk 
—We learn in ancient history that elc 
hants were first uscd in war by the Greeks 
an the tame of Alexander the Great at 
least there 18 no mention of them before 
They carned upon ther backs large towers, 
containing from ten to thirty soldicrs who 
threw missive weapons from thence upon 
the enemy being themscives sec ured within 
their wooden walls while the anmals 
did great execution by ternfying tearing 
and tram ling down both horses and men 
EL EPHA T BELILL in entomology 
a jarge spccies ot Scarabeus or bectle 
found iu South America It in covered 
with a hard black shell 1s nearly four 
inches Jong and has a proboscis an inch 
and a quarter in length 
ELEPHANTIASIS aapecies of le 
prosy which derives its name from the 
skin being covered with sncrustations hike 
those of the elephant and the legs swell 
ing to an immense size It 18 a direful 
chronic disease, and regarded as conta 


gious 

EI EPHAN TINF in Roman antiquity 
an appellation given to the books whercin 
were registered the transactions of the se 
nate and magistrates of Rome of the em 


ptrors or generals of armies and even of 
the provincial magistrates, the births and 
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classea of the people, and other things re 
lating to the census They were so called, 
perhaps as being made of ivory 

ELEVA TION, 1m its primary sense, de 
notes exaltation the act of raising from a 
lower place to a higher or figuratively, 
the act of exalting in rank as the eleva 
tion of a man to a throne ——In architec- 
ture an orthographic or upright draught of 
a — ——Eleation in astronomy, al 
titude the height of the equator ole, or 
stars &c, above the horizon —In gunnery, 
the angle which the chace of a cannon or 
mortar makes with the plane of the hor 
zon ——kLlevation of the Host in the Ro 
mush church that part of the ceremony of 
the mass which consists in the pricets 
raising the host above his head for the 
pcople to adore 

EI EVATFOR in anatomy, the name of 
several muscles which serve to raise the 
parts of the body to which they belong as 
the elevator of the external ear, the ep: 
glottis && 

LLEVATORY in surgery, an instru 
ment used im trepanning for raising de 
piessed or tracturcd parts of the skull 

ELLUSIN1IA m Grecian antiquity, a 
solemn and mysterious testival in honour 
of Cercs kept every fourth year by the Ce 
leans and Phihamans and every fifth year 
by the Athenians Lacedemonians Parrha 
sians and (retans at Eleusis a borough of 
Attica It was transferred fiom thence to 
Rome by the kmperor Adnan = The bleu 
aimta was the most celebrated and mysteri 
ous solemnity of any im Greece and often 
called by way of eminence mysteria The 
mvsteries were ot two kinds the greater 
and the kiss the less wert preparatory to 
the greater ‘They consisted of a solemn 
representation of what was supposed to 
pass in the regions of klysium and ‘arta 
mus and their chiet demgn was by sen 
sible means to apread among the people a 
conviction of the 1mmortalhty of the soul 
and of a future state of rewards and pu 
nishments lo reveal the secrets of the 
Lleusiman mystcrics was looked npon as a 
crime that would not fail to draw dean the 
vengeance of heaven The person who 
presidcd at these rites was called Hicro 
phantcs or the rcvealer of holy truths 

LI LUTHF RIA in Grevian antiquity, a 
festival celebratcd at Platea im memory of 
the defeat ot Mardonius the general of 
\erxes and in hononr of those who gal 
Jantly anermeed their lives for the liberty of 
their country It was held every fifth year 
when prizes were contended for 

LLF a term now almost obsolete but 
formerly used to denote a fairy or hohgob 
ln an imagmmary being the creature «f 
ignorance superstition and craft 

FLF ARBOWS a name given to fiints 
in the shape of arrow heads vulgarly sup 
posed to be shot by faines They are fre 
quently met with in Great Bntain and 
there is reason te believe they were wer 
pons of offence among the ancicot Britons 

EJ] GIN MARBLES, a collection of 
splendid basso rchevos and fragments ot 
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1% THE TRUNE OF AN ELEPHANT SAYS CVVIER, THERE ARE NEARLY FORTY THOUSAND MUSCLES, WHICH HAVE THE POWER OF DISTINCT MOTION 
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statuary, which were brought from the 
Parthenon of Athens to England, in 1814, 
by Lord Elgin, (hence the name). They 
are now in the British Museum, having 
been purchased by government for 35,0007. 
They are unquestionably some of the finest 
remains of ancient art, aud offer the richest 
ficld for study. 

ELIMINATION, the ejection of super- 
fluous matter from organized bodies. 

ELIQUA’TION, in metallurgy, a sepa- 
ration of the different parts of mixed bo- 
dies, by the different degrees of fire re- 
quired to melt them. 

ELI’SION, m yrammar, the cutting off 
or suppressing a vowel at the end of a 
word, for the sake of sound or mensure, 
when the next word begins with a vowel) ; 
as, th’ ensanguined field. 

ELIX’IR, m medicine, @ compound tinc- 
ture, extracted from two or more ingre- 
dients. 

ELK, a quadruped of the cervine genus. 
It 1s the largest of the deer kind, and is 
found in the northern regions of Europe, 
Asia, and America. 

ELI, a measure of different length in 
different countries; but those mostly used 
in England are the Enghsh and Flemish 
ells; the former, three feet nine inches, or 
one yard and a quarter; and the latter only 
twenty-seven inches, or three-quarters of a 


yard. 

ELLIP’SIS, in geometry, an oval, or 
curve line returning into itself, and pro- 
duced frum the section of a cone by a plane 
cutting both its mdes, but not parallel to 
the base.——In grammar, a figure of syn- 
tax, by which one or more words are omut- 
ted, which the reader may supply; as, the 
horse I rode, for the horse whitch I rode. 
——lIn rhetone, a figure of speech where- 
by the orator, through excessive emotion, 
— over many things, which, had he 

een cool, ought to have been inentioned. 

ELLIP’SOILD, in geometry, au elliptical 
spheroid, being the solid generated by the 
revolution of an ellipse about other axis. 

ELM, 1n botany, Uimus, a forest tree of 
the first magnitude, the wood of which is 
very serviceable where it may he continu. 
ally ary or wet, in extremes. Accordingly, 
it 18 proper for watcr-works, mills, pumps, 
aqueducta, and ship-planks beneath the 
water hnes. It is also used for naves of 
wheels, handles for ningle saws, axle-trees, 
and the like. The elm is common in Great 
Britasn, and lives tu a great age. About 
twenty species are known, all inhabiting 
the temperate parta of the northern henm- 
sphere. 

ELMO’S FIRE, St ; an appearance 
caused by fiery meteors in the atmosphere; 
it 18 often seen playmg about the masts 
and rigging of ships.——In explanation of 
this curious phenomenon, we subinit the 
following extract of a letter from W. Trail, 
Eeq., Kirkwall, to Professor Truill, dated 
May 16, 1837, deacribing its appearance at 
Orkney. “ On Sunday, Feb. 19, 1837, in a 
tremendous gale, my large boat sunk, and 
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eould get her up and drawn to the shore, 
atter which we had to wait till three o’clock 
next morning till the tide ebbed from her; 
she was during this time attached to the 
shore by an iron chain, about 30 fathoms 
long, which did not touch the water, when, 
to my astomshment, I beheld a sheet of 
blood-red flame, extending along the shore 
for about 30 fathoms broad and 100 fa- 
thoms long, commencing at the chain and 
stretching along the shore and sea m the 
direction of the shore, which was E.SE., 
the wind being N.NW. at the time. The 
flame remained about ten seconds, and oc- 
curred four times in about two minutes. 
Whilst 1 was wondering not a little, the 
boatmen who, to the number of 25 or 
30, were sheltering themselves from the 
weather, came running down apparently 
alarmed, and asked me if I had ever seen 
any thing like this before. I was about to 
reply, when I observed their eyes directed 
upwards, and found they were attracted by 
a most splendid appearance at the boat. 
The whole mast was illuminated, and from 
the iron spike at the summit, a flame of 
one foot long was pomted to the N.NW,, 
from which a thunder-cloud was rapid! 
coming. The cloud approached, whic 
was accompanied by thunder and hail ; the 
flame increased, and tollowed the course of 
the cloud till it was immediately above, 
when it armved at the length of nearly 
three feet, after which it rapidly diminish- 
ed, stil] pointing to the cloud, as it was 
borne rapidly on to 8S.SE. The whole 
lasted about four minutes, and had a most 
splendid appearance.” 

ELOCU"LION, in rhetone, consists of 
elegance, composition, and dignity: the 
first cumprehends the purity and perapi- 
cuity of a language, and is the foundation 
of elocution; the second ranges the words 
in proper order ; and the last adds the or- 
naments of tropes and figures, to give 
strength and digmty to the whole. To 
which may be added, that there should be 
a certain musical cadence or intonation, 
to render it pleasing to the car, 

ELONGA TION, in astronomy, the re- 
mova) of a planet to the farthest distance 
it can be from the sun, as it appears to an 
observer on the earth. The term 1s chiefly 
used in speaking of Venus and Mercury, 
the arch of a great circle intercepted be- 
tween either of these plancts and the sun, 
bemg called the elongation of that planet 
from the sun.—Elongation, in surgery, 
an imperfect luxation, occasioned by the 
extension of the ligaments of a joint be- 
yond sts natural dimensions. 

ELO PEMENT, im law, the voluntary 
departure of a wife from her husband to go 
and hve with an adulterer, In common 
acceptation, the secret departure of any 
female with her lover, either to be marned 
or to hve together ilheitly. 

E’LOPS, m ichthyology, a genus of 
fishes of the dbdomnal order, havng a 
noe head, and a palate rough with 
teeth. 





THE AMERICAN OR WHITE ELM FREQUENTLY REACHES THE HEIGHT OF 100 PRET, WITH A TRUNK FOUR OB FIVE FEET IN DIAMETER. 
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ing with grace, effect, and fluency, in 
which is comprehended a good elocution 
or utterance; correct, appropriate, and 
rich expressions, with animation, and suit- 
able action. Cicero defines it, the art 
of speaking with copiousness and embel- 
lishment. Eloquence and rhetoric differ 
from each other, as the theory from the 
practice: rhetoric being the art which de- 
scribes the rules of eloquence, and elo- 
quence that art which uses them to advan- 


tage. 

TLUL, the name cf a Jewish month, an- 
swering to part of August. 

ELUTRIA’/TION, in metallurgy, the 
operation of pulverising a eolid substance, 
mixing it with water, and pouring off the 
liquid, while the foul or extraneous sub- 
stances are floating, or after the coarser 
particles have subsided, and while the finer 

arts are suspended in the liquor. 

E‘LYMUS, m botany, a genus of the Tri- 
andria digynia clase of plants, the calyx of 
which 1s a common involucrum, consisting 
of four leaves, and containing several flow- 
ers in two spicul: the particular corolle 
are composed of two valves: the seed is 
oblong. 

ELYSTIUM, or ELYS‘IAN FIELDS, in 
heathen mythology, the supposed residence 
of the blessed after death. The ta de- 
scribe this region as consisting of beautiful 
meadows alternated with pleasant groves; 
where a serene and cloudless sky was spread 
over them, and a soft, celestial hght shed 
a magical brilhancy over every obyect. The 
heroes there renewed their favourite aporta; 
danced to the sound of the lyre from which 
Orpheus drew the most enchanting tones, 
or wandered through the most odoriferous 
groves, where the warbling birds carolled 
forth their harmony by the side of refresh- 
ing fountains. There the carth teemed 
with plenteous fruits, and the verdure of 
spring was perpetual; while all cares, 
pains, and infirmities, were exchanged for 
the purest bliss. 

ELY‘TRA, in entomology, a name for 
the wing-sheaths, or upper crustaceous 
membranes, winch cover the wings of the 
inaecta of the beetle tribe. 

EMANATION, the act of flowing or 
proceeding from some source or origin ; 
or, the thing that proceeds from that ac- 
tion. Light ia an emanation from the sun, 
wisdom, an emanation from God, &c. 

EMANCIPA‘TION, in the Roman law, 
the setting free a son from the subjection 
of his father. It differed from manumis- 
sion, as the latter was the act of a master 
in favour of a slave, whereas emancipation 
pat the son in a situation to manage hia 
own affairs, and to marry without his fa- 
ther’s consent, although a minor. The 
word emancipation was applied to the pro- 
jects long entertaned of redeeming the 
negroes from Christian slavery; and to the 
Catholic relief bill in England. 

EMAR’GINATED, among botanists, an 
epithet for such leaves as have a little in- 
denting on their summits ; and accordingl 
as this indentation is terminated on cac 


IN THEQLOGY, THE DOCTRINE OF “ EMANATION” 18 THAT WHICH REGARDS THE SON AND HOLY GHOST 48 EFVFLUIES FROM THE DEITY. 





THE NEW FRENCH PROCESS OF EMBALMING 18 CALLED “ MOMIFICATION.” 
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side, they are said to be obtusely or acutely 
emarginated. 
EMASCULA'TION, the act of depriving 
amale of those parts which characterize 
the sex. It also denotes unmanly weak- 


ness. 

EMBALM'ING, the opening a dead 
body, taking out the intestines, and filling 
the place with odoriferous and desiccative 
drugs and spices, to prevent its putrefac- 
tion. The Egyptians have always been 
celebrated for their adherence to thia prac- 
tice, and the skill with which they per- 
formed it. With some variation, it is still 
one of the peculiar customs of that nation. 
It appears to have been a metaphysical no- 
tion, inculcated as of their religion, that 
the soul continued with the body. There 
naturally followed an affectionate desire to 
do every thing that living creatures can 
suppose acceptable to the dead. ‘They 
were even desirous of having the dead bo- 
dies of their parents in their houses, and 
at their tables, and believed, as has been 
suggested, that their souls were present 
also; and it was esseutial to this gra- 
tification that those bodies should he pre- 
served in the most perfect manner possi- 
ble-——-Modern chemistry has made us ac- 
quainted with many means of counteract- 
ing putrefaction, more simple and more 

ectual than the laborious prucesses of 
the ancients. 

EMBAR’GO, in commerce, a prohibition 
of sailing, issued by authonty on all ship- 
ping, either out of port, or into port. It is 
generally to restrain ships from leaving a 


port. 

EM’BASSY, the public function or em- 
——— of a public minster, whether am- 

assador or envoy. 

EM’BER WEEKS, four seasons in the 

year more particularly set apart for prayer 
and fasting, namely, the first week in Lent, 
the next after Whitsuntide, the fourteenth 
of September, and the thirteenth of De- 
cember.——Ember Days, particular days of 
fasting and humiliation in the Ember 
wecks. 
EM’BER-GOOSE, iu ornithology, a ſowl 
of the 5 Colymbua, and order of Anseres. 
Tt 18 of a dusky black colour, and inhabits 
the Orkney isles, Iceland, &c. 

EMBERI‘ZA, 1n ormthology, a genus of 
birds of the order of Passeres. They are 
chiefly known in English by the name of 
Bunting, except the Ortolan (Kmberiza 
hortulana), which is esteemed a great deli- 
cacy for the table. 

EMBEZZLEMENT, the act of fraudu- 
lently appropnating a thing to one’s own 
use, which has been intrusted to one’s care 
and — 

EM’BLEM, a kind of painted enigma, or 
certain figures painted or cut metaphoric- 
ally, expressing some action, or inatructing 
us in some moral truth. 

EM’BLEMENTS, 1 Jaw, a word used for 
the produce of land sown or planted by a 
| tenant for life or years, whose estate is de- 
: termined suddenly after the land 18 sown or 
| planted, and before aharveat. In this case, 
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288 A BALANCER I8 AN RMBLEM OF JUBTICK; A CROWN, AN EMBLEM OF ROYALTY. 









IN MANY INSTANCES, BODIES NOT EMBALMED HAVE BEEN PRESERVED FROM DECAY FOR CENTURIES, MERELY BY THE EXCLUSION OF THE AIR. 
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the tenant’s executors shall have the emble- 
mente Sometimes it 19 used for any pro 
ducts that naturally arise from the ground 
EM BOLISM, 1 astronomical chrono 
logy, the msertions of days, months, or 
years, in an account of time, to produce re 


— 
EMBONPOINT, (French), a moderate 
and agreeable fulness of figure 

EMBOSSING, the forming or fashion 
ing works in relievo, whether by ramng, by 
carving, or by depression It 18, in short, a 
kind of sculpture, where the figures pro 
ject from the plane whereon it 1s cut and 
according as the figures are more or less 
prominent, they are said to be 1n alto, merzo, 
or basso relievo ——-Embossing wood, as mm 
picture frames and other articles of orna 
mented cabinet work, 1s either produced by 
meaus of carving, or by casting the pattern 
in pane of Pans, or other composition, 
and cementing it on the surface of the wood 
~——-RAmbossang cloth Cotton, woollen cloth, 
silk, paper, and other fabrics, are embossed 
by the powerful pressure of revolving cy- 
landers on which the reqwred patterns are 
engraved —The patent of an ingemous in 
vention was taken out by Mr Greig of 
Bury, Lancashire, in 1835, for both emboss 
ing and printing atlk, cotton, &c, 1n one 
or more colours at one operation 

EMBRA SURE, in architecture, the en- 
largement made of the aperture of a door or 
window, on the inside of the wall ——In 
fortification, a hole or aperture 1 a A ie 
pet, — which cannon are pointed and 

scharge 

EMBROCATION, mm pharmacy, a lotion 
or combination of medicinal liquids, with 
which any diseased part is rubbed or fo 
mented 

EMBROID ERY, figured work wrought 
on silk, cloth, stuffs, or mushns The art 
of embroidery was invented in the east, pro 
bably by the Pbrygiansor Permans At all 
events, it was introduced from Perma into 
Greece ——~—Lmbroidering Machine Until of 
late embroidery work was entirely perform 
ed by hand, and was cultivated on account 
of its elegance, by ladies of rank, but since 
the invention of a most ingenious machine 
by M Heilmann of Mulhause, many of them 
have been set up in England, France, and 
Germany One of these machines having 
130 needles, will perform as much as fifteen 
expert hand embroiderers, and requires 
merely the labour of one grown up person 
and two assistant children 

EM BR\O, the first rudiments of the am 
malin the womh, before the several mem 
bers are distinctly formed, after which it in 
called the fatus 

EMBOUCHU RE, 1n muaie, the aperture 
of a flute or other wind instrument 

EMENDATION, an alteration made in 
the text of any book by verbal enticism 
——In Jaw, the correction of abuses 

EM’ERALD, a well known gem ot a beau 
tiful green colour, somewhat harder than 
quarts, which occurs in priams with a 
lar hexagonal base, and ranks next in value 
to the oriental ruby and sapphire It becomes 
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electric by friction, 1s often transparent, 
sometimes only translucent, and before the 
blow-pipe 1s fusble mto a whitish enamel, 
or glass The most mtensely coloured and 
valuable emeralds are brought from Peru. 
~—AIn heraldry, another name for vert, or 
the green tincture in coat armour 

EMER GENT, in astronomy, an epithet 
for a star at the moment it goes out of the 
sun’s beams, so as to become visible ——In 
chronology, the year or epoch trom which 
a? computation of time 1s made 

MER SION, m astronomy, the re-ap- 

pearance of the sun and moon atter they have 
undergone an echpse, also of a star that 
— from wieder the rays of the sun 

EM ERY, in mineralogy, a compact va- 
nety of corrundum, very generatly regarded 
asa sort of iron ore It is of a blackish gray 
colour, and so very hard as to scratch topaz 
It consists ot alumina, silica, and iron, and 
is used in the form of a powder for pohshing 
hard minerals and metals The lapidaries 
cut — gems on their wheels, by 
sprinkling them with the moistened pow der 
ot emery but it will not cut the diamond 

EMET IC, a medicine tor emptying the 
stomach by vomiting 

EM ITINE, in medicine, a peculiar ve 
getable principle, obtained from the ipe- 
cacuanha root, of whose emetic properties 
It 18 conceived to be the sole canse Ina 
dose of half a gran it acts as a powerful 
emetic, followed by skep, and six grains 
produce violent vomiting, stupor and death 

EMICA TION, a flying off 1 small par 
ticles, as from heated iron or fermenting 
hquors 

EM IGRANT a person removing from his 
native country to reside in some foreign 


EMIGRA‘TION the removal of inhabi 
tants from onc country to another, for the 
purpose of permanent residence Ot late 
years, various causes have conspired to fa 
vour the practice of emigration from the 
shores of Britain to her distant colomes, 
and there appears to be every prospect that 
snnilar causes will exist for some length of 
time to come, but when we consider how 
much resolution 1s required to abandon tor 
ever the home to which man 1s bound by the 
strongest ties of kindred and habit, to seek 
an uncertain fortune in a land of atrangers, 
there 18 no reason to beheve that large 
masses will ever emigrate without the most 
urgent motives Prohibitions ofemigiation 
art unjust, as well as impolitic, and alwavs 

rove, that a government which allows them, 

148 an incorrect idea of its nights British 
subjects, however are encouraged rather 
than restrained, and our surplus population 
tind « wide ficld for the exercise of their ta- 
lents and their spint of enterpnse mm colo 
nies which are daily msing into importance 
Still we fear that many are led to leave their 
native country, and dwell in a “land of pro- 
mise,” who have no better information re 
specting their future prospects, than 3s to 
be derived from the flattering aud decep 
tive pictures presented to them by the inte 
reated agents of colonial speculators 


PRIQMATIC EMERALDS ARE COMPOSED OP SILICA, GLUCINA, AND ALUMINA 
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EMERALDS VARY IN COLOUR FROM THE PALEST TO THR MOST INTENSE GREFN 


A New Bictfonary of the Welles Lettres. 
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AN EMERALD WITHOUT A FLAW IS 80 RARE, THAT IT HAS PASSED INTO A PROVERB, AND IT 18 ACCORDINGLY VERY HIGHLY PRISED. 
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BLUE ENAMEL 18 GHNERALLY OBTAINED FROM THA OXYDE OF COBALT. 


The Scientific and Witerarp Creasury ; [per 


EM INENCE, an honorary title given to | tres, or to which sellers and buyers resort 
cardmals. They were called tllustrtsarme ) from different countries. 
and reverendacimt, until the pontificate of | EMPYL’MA, in medicine, a disorder 
Urban VIII. wherein purulent matter 18 contaned in 
E'MIR, a title of digmty among the Sara | the thorax or breast, after an mflammation 
cens and Turks It was at first given to | and ——— of the Jungs and pleura, 
the caliphs, but when they assuincd the EMPLAS TICS, an appellation given to 
tatlea ot Sultan, that of Enur remained to | medicines which conetipate and shut up 
their children the pores of the body. Hence, emplastic 
EM’ISSARY, a secret agent sent to as- | menns viscous, or adhesive, hke a plaster. 
certain the sentiments and designs of ano- KMPYRE UM, or EMPYRE’AN, a tenn 
ther, and to propagate opimions favourable | used by divmes tor the highest heaven, 
to hie employer where the blessed enjoy the beatific vision. 
EMIT’, to send forth or give out asboil | ——Hence we have the word empyreal, as 
ing Water emits steam, animal bodies emit | pertaining to that region of space which 16 
perspirable matter, putrescent substances } rehned beyond aerial substance, where only 
emit noxious exhalations purc hre or ie 1s supposed to exist. 
EMOLLES CENCE, tn metallurgy, that EMP REU MA, 10 chemistry, the peea- 
degree of softness iu a fusible body which | har smell produced from burnt oils, m dis- 
alters its shape tillations of auimal and vegetable sub- 
EMOL’/LIENTS, in medicine, such reme- | stances 
@es as soften the aspenty of the humours, ELMPYREU MATA, 1n medicine, the re- 
and at the same time relax and supple the | mains of a fever after the critical time of a 
solids disease 
EMOTION, 1n a philosophical sense, an ELMUL'GENT, 1m a literal sense, nuilking 
internal motion or amtation of the mind | or drammgout In anatomy, the emulgent 
which passes away without demre When | or renal artenes are those which supply the 
demre follows, the motion or agitation be- | kidneys with blood 
comes a passion EMUL SION, in medieie, any milk like 
EM PEROR, (imperator), among the an- | mixture prepared by uniting oi and water, 
cient Romans, a title of honour (conferred | vy means of another substance, sacchanne 
on a general who had been victorious It | or murilaginous. 
now denotes & sovereign prince, or supreme EMUNC TORY, m anatomy, a term for 
ruler of an empire, as, the emperor of Rus- | any part which serves to carry off the ex- 
818 crementitious parts of the blood and other 
EMPA‘LEMENT, in botany, the calyx | humours, thus, the skin 18 the emunctory 
or flower cup of a plant ——In heraldry, | of the body, the nose the emunctory of the 
a conjunction of coats of arms, pale wise brain, &c 
EM PHASIN, in rhetormc, a particular; EN’ALLAGE, a figure in grammar, 
stress of utterance or torce of the voice where there 1s a change ot one case or mood 
and action, given to such parts or words ot , for another 
an oration, as the speaker intends to 1m- ENAMEL, a kind of coloured glass, 
press specially upon his audience rinuipally formed by the combination of 
EMPHYXSE MA, in surgery, a puffy tu- | different metallic oxydes, and used in cna 
mour, formed by the air insinuating itsel€ melling and painting inenamc!  knameis 
between the shin and muscles, mito the have for their basis a pure crvatal glass, or 
substance of the et IIular or auiposs mem ſrit, ground up with a fine calx of Jead and 
brane tin prepared tor the purpose, with the ad 
EM’PIRE, the territory over which a go | dition usually of white salt of tartar These 
vernment prevaila, or the government or , ingredients baked together, are the matter 
territory of an emperor An sy In MBU | of all enamels, and the colour 1s vaned by 
ally a territory of greater extent thanahing ; adding other substances, and melting or 
dom ‘Ihus we say, the Russian empire, imcorporating them together ma furnace 
the Austrian empire, the sovereigns of , Knamels are distinguished into transparent 
which are denominated emperora ‘Lhe Bri | and opaquc , in the former all the elc ments 
tush dommnons are alsu called an empire | have cxperienced an equal degree of hque- 
and ainee the umon of Ireland, the parla | faction, and are thus run uito crystal glass, 
ment te denominated the sapertal parla | vhilat m the others, some of ther clements 
ment have resisted the action of heat more, so 
EM’PIS, m entomology, a genus of in- | that their particles retain suffer nt aggre 
sects of the Dipferous order, having a mouth gation to prevent the transmission of hght 
with an inflected sucker and proboscis, an | ‘hey are used ether im counterfeiting or 
tennm setaceous, and fecleis short Inutating precious stones, In painting in 
EM’PIRIC, one who, without a profes | euvanicl, or by cnamellers, jewellers, and 
sional education or a regard to the rules of | goldsimths, in gold, silver, and other me 
acience, makes expenmenta with medicines, | tals This ert 1s of an great antiquity, as to 
Hence the word 1 used for a quackor char | rcnder itditticuilt, if not nmpoasble, tu trace 
latan of any hind. toitsongin It was evidently practised by 
EMPO RIUM, a common resort of mer | the Egyptians, from the remarns that have 
chants for trade, particularly, a city or} been found on the ornamented cnveglopes 
town of extensive commerce, or m which | of mummua From Fgvpt it passed into 
| the commerce of an extensive country ccn- | Greece, and afterwards into Rome and its 
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BLACK RNAMELS ABE MADE WITH PRROXIDE OF MANGANESE, OR PROTOKYDE OF IRON, TO WHICH A PORTION OF COBALT 18 ADDED. 
RED EXAMELS, VIEIXNG WITH TRE FIVEST CARMINE, 
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GREEN ENAMESS ARE OBTAINED FROM THE OXYDES OF COPPER OR CHROME,” 
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MAY BE OBTAINED FRUM THE PURE OXYDE OF COPPER, IF PROPERLY PREPARED. 
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rovinces, whence it was probably mtro- 

uced into Great Britain, as vanous Roman 
antiquities have been dug up im different 
parts of the island, particularly in the bar- 
rows, in which enamels have formed por- 
tons of the ornamnents.—— Painting in eud- 
met, Yc. 1s pertormed on plates of gold or 
silver, but more commonly of copper, ena- 
melled with the white enamel: the colours 
are melted in the fire, where they take a 
brightness and lustre like that of glaas. 
This painting 18 prized for ite peculiar 
brightness and vivacity, which 1s very per- 
manent; the force of ita colours not being 
effaced or sullied by time, as m other paimt- 
ing, and contmuing always as fresh aa when 
it caine out of the workman's hands. 

ENAN FE 'SIS, 1n anatomy, a meeting or 
near approach of the ascending and de- 
scending véseels, 

ENANTIO SIS, a rhetorical figure, where 
that which os spoken negatively, 1s to be 
understood affirmatively. 

ENARTHRO‘SIS, 1n anatomy, that spe- 
cies of articulation which consists in the 
insertion of the round end ot a bone in the 
cavity of another, forming a movable joint. 

ENCAXIA, 1m antiquity, anniversary 
feasts to commemorate the completing or 
consccrating any new and public work, &c. 
In modern times, this term In used tor any 
commemorative featival, 

ENCAMP MENT, the act of pitching 
tenta for the accommodation of an army in 
the Open country, 

ENCAUS TIC PAINTING, a pecular 
mode of painting in wax, hquefied by tre, 
by wiuch the colours acquire considerable 
hardness, brilliance, and durability. Ancient 
authors often mention this spécies of paiot- 
ing, but we have no ancient pictures of this 
deseription, and therefore the precise man- 
ner torimcrly adopted 18 not completely de- 
veloped, though many moderns have closely 
investigated the subject, and deserbed their 
processes. As the thing chietly regarded in 
Cnc austie painting was the sccunng of per- 
manence and durabilits, by the application 
of fie, the word eacausde has becu app ied, 
Ina very general sense, to other proce sacs, 
im which both the mateal and the mode 
of applymg the heat, are entirely different 
from what $6 conceived tu have been the an- 
cient materials und modes. The moderns 
have used the term fot painting on porce- 
lan, and work on enamnc), aud in the same 
wuy It was given to the painting on glass of 
the inddJe ages, such as 18 still seen im the 
windows of some Guthie churches, It has 
alao been just as erroneously applied to 
works in metal, where gold and silver were 
inlaid, melted, or laid on, and ot everythin 
winch was gilt or silvered by fire, whic 
was called gold or silver encaustic. 

ENCE'INTE, 15 fortification, the wall er 
rampart which, surrounds a place, some- 
tunes composed of bastions or curtams. 
It 16 sumetimes only flanked by round or 
square towers, which 1 called a Roman 
wal].——In law, a term for a state of preg- 


nancy. 
ENCEPH’ALI, in medicine, worms ge- 
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THE WHITE ENAMEL IN IMITATIVE GOLD TRINKETS 18 MERELY GLASS RENDERED OPAQUE BY HE ADDITION OF OXYDE OF TIN. 
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THE ART OF EWAMELLING AT THE LAMP I8 BOTH AMUSING AND AGREEABLE. 


A New Dictionary of the Belles Lettres. 





ALL ENAMEL PAINTINGS, TO BR PERFECT, SHOULD BE ON COPPER OR GOLD. 
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nerated in the head, where they cause such 
great pain os sometimes to occasion the loss 
of reason. 

ENCHANTMENT, the use of magiè 
arta and spells, or the invocation of demona, 
in order to produce wonderful or super- 
natural effects, 

ENCHA’SING, or CHA’SING, the art 
of enriching aud beautifying gold, silver, 
&c., by sume design reparientee: thereon, 11 
low relievo, It 18 pertorned by punching, 
or driving out the metal, to form the figure, 
frora within side, su as to stand out prouu- 
nently from the plane or surface of the 


metal, 

ENCHYRIDJON, a manual or small 
volume, 

ENCLAVE’, in heraldry, denotes some- 
thing let into another, especially when the 
piece, 80 let in, 18 square, 

ENCLIT’LO, in grammar, a particle so 
closely united with any other word as % 
seem to be part of it, ag que, in virumaque. 

ENCLOSING LAND, the parting off of 
common grounds into distinct possessions. 

ENCORE, (French, pron. ongkore), a 
word signifying agam, used by the au- 
dience at theatres, and other — when 
they call for a repetition of a particular 


song, &c. 

ENCROACHMENT, in law, an unlaw- 
ful intrusion or gaming upon the nghts and 
posscasions of another. 

ENOCYCLOPAVDIA, a general ayetem of 
Instruction or knowled,;e, embracing the 
principal facts in all branches of science 
and the arts, proptrily digested, and ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. A contem- 
porary writer, speaking of the effects which 
the celebrated French Eneyclopedie had in 
influenemg pubhe opimion, very truly ob- 
serves, that “there is hardly an instance to 
be found in which the literati of a nation 
have obtained so extensive and powerful 
an influence on political sentunent as the 
French litcrati, and particulaily the French 
encyclopxdists. Their philosophy, too, was 
a fashionable plnlosophy, a philosophy for 
common hfe, favourable tor wit and gulety 
Instead of proceeding with steady steps to 
the goal of truth, they hurned tu and tro, 
with daring leaps, and imagined they had 
reached the mark, if they could maitam 
an op:mou wluch contained something new 
aud paradoxical. Tha mixture of plhilo- 
sophy with elezant hterature became still 
iuore interesting on necount of the opim- 
ous which men ike Mahly, Condallac, Mer- 
cier, Raynal, Buffon, Melvetius, Diderot, 
and D’Alembert, advanced on tbe subjects 
of religion aud civil government, for which 
a prolubiuion was lad on the turther pro- 
gress of the work. But the printers only, 
and not the authors, were pursbed, and 
the government was soon after obliged to 
permit the work to proceed, as it was too 
weak to prevent it. To the encyclopxdists, 
ywho were connected with the highest cir- 
cles at that time, 14 justly attributed a very 
important influence on the French revolu- 
tion.” Too true indeed it 18, that ‘instead 
of proceeding with steady steps to the goal 
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THE BNGLISH LANGUAGE I8 SIMPLE IN 175 FORM AND CONSTRUCTION. 
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of truth,’ they flattered the prejudices and cessary. [The different kinds of engines 
called into action the worst passions of are described in their respective places. 
mankind, spreading a moral pestilence over | Sce — c. 
the whole civilized world, which is still in- ENGINEER’. There are two kinda, mi 
sinuating itself, in countless channels, | litary and civl. A miltary engineer ia one 
through every class of society. who, by a perlect knowledge in mathema- 
ENCRATY‘TES, in church history, a sect | tics, delineates upon paper, or marks upon 
which appeared towards the end of the se- | the ground, forts, or other works proper tor 
cond century: they were called encratites, | offence and defence. He should understand 
or continentes, because they abstained from | the art of fortification, 50 as to be able, not 
marriage, and the use of wine and animal | only to discover the defects of'a place, but to 


find a remedy proper for them, as also how 

ENDIVE, an herbaceous plant, a sort of ; to attack as well as to defend. It is his bu- 
succory, used as a salad; the Chicorium ex- 

@ivia of Linneua. 

ENDORS'ING, the writing one’s name 
on the back of a bill of exchange or check : 
by which responmbility for its amount 1s 
incurred, if daly resented and not paid, 

ENDOWM Nr, in law, the act of giving 
or assuring a dowertoa woman. Also, the 
assigning certain rents and revenues for the 
maintenance of a vicar, almshouses, &c.—— 
trend woe — — also a — en- 

ged signification, implying any quality or 
faculty bestowed on mau by the Creator. 

EN’EMA, in medicine, a clyster. in fractares of the cramum. 

EN’EMY, in a political sense, any one EN’GLISH, (pron. Ing’glish), the lan- 
belonging to a nation with whom our own | guage spoken hy the people of England, 
country 1s at war.——In law, it denotes an | and their descendants in India, North Ame- 
alien or foreigner, who in a public capacity, | rica, and the British colonies. The ancient 
and with a hostile intention, invades auy | language of Britain 1s generally allowed to 

ngdom. have been the same with that of the Gauls; 

N’‘ERGY, the internal or inherent pow- | thie island, 1m all probability, having been 
er, virtue, or efficacy of a thing; as, Danger | firet peopled from Galha, as both Caesar 
will rouse our dormant energtes into actiun ; | aud Tacitus prove by many strong and con- 
the administration of the laws requires en | clusive arguments. Jubus Cesar, sometime 
ergy in the magistrate. It also signifies the | before the birth of our Saviour, made a de- 
momentum which avy simple or compound | scent upon Britain, though he may be said 
body exhibits, by causes obvious or con- { rather to have discovered than conqucred 
cealed. it: but, about the year 45, in the time of 

ENERW ATE, to deprive of nerve, force, | Claudius, Aulus Plautius was sent over with 
or strength; as, idleness and luxury ener. | some Roman forces, by whom two kings 
vate both body and mind. of the Britons, Codigunus aud Caractacus, 

ENFEOFF MENT, in law, the act of | were both signally defeated: whereupon a 
giving the fee simple of an extate. 


man colony was planted at Malden in 
ENFI’LED, in heraldry, an epithet im- | Essex, and the southern parts of the island 
plying that the head of a man, beast, or 


were reduced tothe form of a Roman pro- 
any one charge, is placed on the blade of | vince. Britain was subsequently conquer- 
a sword. 


ed as far north as the friths of Dumbar- 
ENFILA‘DE, in military tactics, is used | ton and Edinburgh, by Agricola, in the 
in speaking of trenches, or other places, 


time of Domitian; and a great number 
which may be seen and ecoured by the ene- | of the Britons, in the conquered part of 
my’s shot along the whole length of a 


the island retired to the western part, 

line. called Wales, where their language conti- 
ENFRAN’CHISEMENT, in law, the in- 

ad dager A person into any socicty or 
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sineas alao to delineate the lines of circum. 
vailation and contravallation, taking all the 
advantages of the ground ; to mark out the 
trenches, places of arms, batteries, lodg- 
ments, &c.——Civil engineers are employed 
in delineating plans and superintending 
the construction of public works, as aque- 
ducts, canals, bridges, rail-roads, Xe. 
EN’GISCOPE, in mechanics, an instru- 
ment or kind of microscope, for viewing 
smal! bodies more distinctly. 
ENGISO’MA, in surgery, a fissure of the 
cranium. Also, a surgical instrument used 
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nued to be spoken without any foreign ad. 
muxture. The greatest part of Britasn being 
politic; to admit to the privileges of 
a freeman. 


thus become a Rowan province, the Roman 

legiona, who Yesided in Britain for above 
ENGA’GEMENT, a word used in diffe. | two hundred years, undoubtedly dissemi- 

rent senses. Any obligation by agreement | nated the Latin tongue; and the people 

or contract, is an engagement to periorm, 

&c.; the confisct of armics or fleets 18 an en- 


beg afterwards eo by laws written 
gagement ; and any occupation, or employ- 


in Latin, it must have necessarily followed 
that the language would undergo a consi- 

raeut of the attention, is likewise called anu 

— ament. 


derable change. In fact, the British tongue 

continued, for some time, mixed with the 

{NE, in mechanics, a compound | provincial Latin; but at length, the de- 
machine, cousisting of ove or more mecha- 
nical powers, as of levers, pullies, &c. in 


chuing state of the Roman empire rendered 
order to’raiec, cast, or sustain any weighty 


the aid of the Roman Jegions necessary at 
home, and on their abandoning the island, 
body; or to perform some mechanical ope- 
ration in which force and velocity are ne- 




















PHERE ABE A HUNDEED EXGLISHMEN WHO 8PEAK FRENCH TOLERABLY WELL, FOR ONE FRENCHMAN WHO CAN SPEAK GOOD EYGLISH. 






THR SARCASTIC VOLTAIRNE OBSERVES, “THE ENGLISHMAN GAINS UPON US TWO HOURS A-DAY, BY SWALLOWING HALF OF ALL HIS worps,” 







the Scots and Picts took the opportunity 
to attack and harass South Britain: upon 
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242 TUE RNGLISN LANGUAQR 18 WEIL ADAPTED VOM POLITICAL DIBCUSBIONS. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IS MORE BSEMABKASLE FOR IfT8 STRENGTH AND EXPRESBSIVENESS, THAN DISTINGUISHED FOR GRACE AND BEATTY. 
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which, Vortigen, the king, about the year 
440, called the Saxons to his assistance, 
who, coming over with several of thcir 
neighbouring tnbes, repulsed the Scots and 
Picts, and were rewarded for their services 
with the isle of Thanet, and the whole 
county of Kent. Growing at length too 
powerful, and not being contented with 
their allotment, they dispoaseased the in- 
habitants of all the country on the east 
side of the Severn; and thus the British 
lan was in a great measure destroyed, 
and that of the Saxons introduced in heu 
of it. What the Saxon tongue was long 
before the Conquest, viz. about the year 
700, may be seen in the most ancient ma- 
nuscnpt of that — e, which is a gloss 
on the Evangelists, by bishop Eadfride, in 
which the three first articles of the Lord’s 
prayer run thus: “ Uren fader thic arth in 
eofnas, sic gehalgud thin noma, so sy- 
meth thin ric. Sic thin willa sue is heof- 
nas, and in eortho, &c.” In the beginnin 
of the ninth century, the Danes mvade 
England, and getting a footing in the 
northern and eastern parts of the country, 
their power gradually increased, and in 
about two hundred years they became its 
sole masters. By this means the ancient 
English obtained a tincture of the Danish 
language: but their — being of 
no long continuance, did not make so great 
an alteration im the Anglo-Saxon, as the 
next revolution, when the whole Jand, a.p. 
1067, was aubdued by William the Con- 
queror, duke of Normandy, in France: for 
the Normans, as a monument of their con- 
quest, endeavoured to make their language 
as generally received as their commands: 
and thereby the English language became 
an entire medicy. About the year 900), the 
Lord’s prayer in the ancient Anglo-Saxon, 
read as follows: ‘Thu ure fader the eart 
on heofenum, ai thin nama gehalgod; cume 
thin rice ai thin willa on eorthan swa, swa 
on heofenum, &c.” And, about the year 
1160, pope Adrian, an Enghshman, thus 
rendered it in rhyme: 
“ Ure fader in heaven rich, 
Thy name be hayled ever lich, 
Thou bring us thy michell blisse : 
Als hit in heaven y doe, 
Evar tm yearth beene it also, &c ” 
It continued to undergo various mutations, 
till the year 1537, when the Lord’s prayer 
was thus printed: “O oure father which 
arte in heven, halowed be thy name: let 
——— come, thy wil] be fulfiled as 
ell in erth as it 1s in heven3 geve us this 
daye in dayly bred, &c.” Here, it may be 
observed, the diction is brought almost to 
the present standard, the chief variations 
being only in the orthography. By these 
instances, and many others that might be 
piven, it appears, that the Anglo-Saxon 
nguage, which the Normans in a great 
measure despoiled and rendered obsolete, 
had its beauties, was significant and em- 
phatical, and preferable to what they sub- 
stituted for it. ‘* Great, verily,” says Cam- 
den, “ was the glory of our tongue, before 





| the Norman Conquest, in this, that the old 
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DR. JOHNSON FEARED WH SHOULD IN TIME “ BABBLE A DIALECT OF FRANCE.” 
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English could express, most aptly, all the 
conceptions of the mind in their own 
tongue, without borrowing from any.” Of 
this he gives several examples. After the 
Conquest, it was ordained that all law pro- 
ceedings should be in the Norman lan- 
guage; and hence the early records and 
reports of law cases came to be written in 
Norman. But neither royal authority, nor 
the influence of courts, could absolutely 
change the vernacular language. After an 
experiment of three hundred years, the law 
was repealed; and since that period, the 
Enghsh has been, for the most part, the 
ofticial as well as the common language of 
the nation. Sinée the Norman invasion, the 
English has not suffered any shock from the 
intermixture of conquerors with the natives 
of England; but the language has under- 

me great alterations, by the disuse of a 

e portion of Saxon words, and the in- 
troduction of words from the Latin and 
Greek languages, with some French, Ita- 
lian, and Spanish words. These words 
have, in some instances, been borrowed by 
authors directly from the Latin and Greek ; 
hut most of the Latin words have been re- 
ceived through the medium of the French 
and Itahan. For terms in the sciences, 
authors have generally resorted to the 
Greek ; and from this source, as discoveries 
in science demand new terms, the vocabu- 
lary of the English tongue 1s receiving con- 
tinual augmentation. e have also a few 
words from the German and Swedish, 
mostly terms in mineralogy ; and commerce 
has introduced new commodities of formgn 
growth or manufacture, with their foreign 
names, which now make a part of our Jan- 
guage. It may then be stated, that the 

nglish is composed of, lst, Saxon and 
Danish words of Teutome and Gothic ori- 
gin. 2nd, British or Welsh, which may be 
considered as of Celtic origin. 3rd, Nor- 
man, a mixture of French and Gothic. 
4th, Latin. Sth, French. 6th, Greek. 
7th, A few words directly trom the Italian, 
Spanish, German, and other languages of 
the continent. sth, A few foreign words, 
introduced by commerce, or by polstical or 
literary intercourse. Of these the Saxon 
words constitute our mother tongue. The 
Danish and Welsh also are primitive words, 
and may be conmdered as part of our ver- 
nacular language. 

ENGRA‘VING, the art —— by 
the aid of an instrument called a graver, 
representations on hard surfaces of metal 
or wood, which, by means of ink and a 
printing-press, may be transferred to pa- 

r. For this — copper has generally 

een used, and 19 wrought or etched with a 
tool, and the lines completed with aqua 
fortis, or nitric acid. But latterly mixed 
metals, not subject to the corroson of oil 
in printing, or steel, have been introduced : 
and engravings on wood have been revived 
with great effect, as may be seen in the 
“pictorial” editions of various works re- 
cently published. The art of engraving on 
copper was invented in Europe in the early 
part of the 15th century: but the Chinese 
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DIFFEGENT NATIONS JUDGE DIFFERENTLY OF ARTICULATE SOUNDS. 


OUR LANGUAGE POSSESSES GREAT FLEXIBILITY, AND EMBRACES A VERY COPIOUS STOCK OF WORDS USED EXCLUSIVELY IN PORTRY. 
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3, AMD REVIVED BY 2HE CELEBRATED ALBERT DURER IN 1511 
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ENGRAVING OX WOOD I6 SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEBY INVENTED AT FLANDERS In 142 
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| stance, may be satisfactory to the 
the spectator, though the several parts may | foal 
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ETCHING ON COPPER WITH AQUA FORTIB WAS INVENTED IN 1512. 











betore ———Thce art of efching was discover- 
ed some time after that of engraving It 
consists in giving the representation of an 
object on a metal plate, on which a groun 
has been previously laid, capable of remst- 
ing the action of acids After the plate has 
been covered with a proper varnish or 
pround: the ground 1s scored or scratched 
ya ncedte or similar instrument, i the 
places where the etchings or engravings 
are intended to be, the plate is then cover- 
ed with diluted mtric acid which corrodes 
or eats the metal where it 1s thus laid bare 
This is called diting tx the more distant 
and lighter places require the acid to be 
apphed to them for a shorter tame, and 
when it happens that any parts of the etch- 
ing are wished darker, this can be accoin 
phshed by what 1s termcd re biting 
ENHARMON IC, in music, an epithet 
apphed to such species of compomtion as 
roceed on very swell intervals, or smaller 
intervals than the diatomic and chromatic 
ENIG MA, a dark or ambiguous saving, 
in which the true meaning 18 concealed un 
der obscure language 
ENNEAUNE DRIA, 10 nataral history, a 
nus of columnar, crystalitorm, and dou- 
le pointed spars, composed of a tngonal 
column, terminated at each end by a trigo 
nal pyramid 
ENNEAN’DRIA, the name of the ninth 
class m Linneus's sexual svatem, consist. 
ing of plants which have hermaphrodite 
lowers, with nine stamens 


ENNEAPET ALOUS, in botany, having | tion 


nine petals or flower lt aves, 


ENNEATICAL DAYS, are every ninth | ——In a dramatic sense, the farce or pan 
Enneatical yeare, are | tomime which follows a tragedy or comedy 





day of a disease 
every ninth year of a person’s life 


ENNUI, (French) aword cxpreseve of | implies a transport of the mind, whereb 
lasmtude, or weariness ansing trom the | person vainly fancies himself inspired with 


want of cmployment 
ENS, among metaphvsimans, denotes 


entity, being, or existence thathe schools Devotion, when it does not he under the 
cull ens reale, and ens poattivum, to distin | check of reason, is apt to degenerate into 
guih it from thar ens rations, which | enthumasm, and when once it fancies it 





exists only in the imagination kaa, 
among chemists, sigmihes the essence or 
virtue of any substance 

EN’SIFORM, an epithet for that which 
——— a sword, (ensis), as an enstform 
ea 

EN SIGN, the flag or banncr under 
which soldiers are ranged, according to the 
daftcrent regiments to which they belong 
— Anaiun is also the ofticer that carnes 





officer in @ company of infantry Naral 
ensign, 18 a large banner hoisted on a ataff, 
and carned over the poop or stern of a 


ahi 

ENSA'TR, the mtth Linnran naturnl 
order of plants, containing the llaceous 
plants, as the saffron, ins, 

ENSEMBLE, (French), a term used in 
the fine arts to denate the general effect of 
a whole work, without reference to the 


parta The ensemble of a picture, for in- 
eye of 
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seem to have been acquainted with it long | not bear a critical analysis, or, in a drama, 


! the horizontal continuous work which rests 


| he colours, being the lowest commissioned ! 
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RYPAILIVO RATATES WAS INTRODUCED BY ATATUTR IN 1279 AND 1307 
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the characters may be well drawn, and yet 
it may be dencient in the ensemble, that 18, 
as a whole 

ENTAB’LATURE, im architecture, the 
architrave, frieze, and cornice, at the top 
of a column, and which 1s over the capital , 


upon a row of columns 
eo ENTAIL’, 1m law, an estate entailed, 
abridged and hmited by certain conditions 
presenbed by the first donor Estates tal 
are either general or apeciul, and are al- 
ways lesser estates than a fee simple —— 
To ental, 1s to settle the descent of lands 
and tenements, by git to a man and to 
certain heirs specified, so that neither the 
donee nor any subsequent possessor can 
ahenate or bequeath it 
ENTA LIA, 1n natural lustory, shells or 
coverings for sea worms 
EN’TE, 1m heraldry, an cpithet sigmfy- 
ing, afted or engrafted 
TERI TIb, m medicine, inflammation 
of the intestmes a disorder always at- 
tendcd with considerable danger, and con- 
sa requiring immediate attention 
N TEROC KLE, mm surgery, a rupture 
of the intestines 
ENTEROL OGY, a treatise or discourse 
ou the internal parts of the body 
ENITEROM PHALOS, an umbilical or 
navel rupture 
ENTERTAIN VENT, the picasure 
which the mind receives from any thing 
interesting, and which arrests the atten- 
Also, the hoyntable reception of, 
and amusement we provide for, our guests 


FENTHU’SIASM, 1m a religious sense, 
a 


some revelation from heaven, or that his 
actions arc governed by a divine impulse 


self under the nfluence of a divine mmpulae, 
if is no Wonder that it should shght human 
ordinances, and trust to the conceits of an 
overwecning nuagination But enthusiasm, 
in another acnse, when under thé controul 
of reason and experience, becomes a noble 
pasmon, that forms sublime ideas, and 
prompts to the ardent pursuit of laudable 
objyerts Such is the enthusanm of the 
poct, the orator, the painter, and the aculp- 
tur -such is the enthumasm of the patriot, 
the hero, the philanthropist, and the truly 
devout ( hnatian 

LN THYMEME, among logeans, de- 
notes a svilogiam, perfect in the mind, but 
smperfect in the expression 

LI ERTIE, or FNTIRETY, 1n law, 

the whole of a thing, in dintinction from a 
moety thus a bond, dumages, &c, are said 
to be entire, when they cannot be appor- 
tioned 

ENFOMOLI THUS, in mineralogy, an 
Insect, or any part of one, changed into a 
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IN THES FRENCH ARMY, UNDER NAPOLEON, THE OLDEST AND MOST DISTINGUISHED SERGEANTS ACTED AS ENSIGNS, AYD BORE THE COLOURS. 





INSECTS ARE DESTITUTE OF YOICE AND HAVE VO DISTIYCT HEART, AND INCUBATIOW IS NOT TECESSABY FOR HATCHING THEIR EGGS. 


ALL WINGED INSECTS UNDERGO SOME KIND OF METAMORFHOUSIS. 
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ENTOMOLOGY, that branch of 100- 
logy which treats ot the orders, genera, spe- 
cies, varieties, structure, and habits, of in- 
sects. Like all other organized bodies, in 
sects are composed of fluids and solids In 
the four supernor classes of animals, viz 
mammala, birds, reptiles, and fishes, the 


bones form the moat solid pats and occupy | eggs of msects are of two surts, the first 
the trunk and | membranaceous, hke the eggs of the tor- 


the interior part both o 
limbs = This 1s reversed mn insects , the ex- 


terior part is the most solid, serving at the | vered with a shell, ke those of the birds. 


same time both fur skin and bones Whe- 
ther insects be endowed with any senses 
different from those ot the superior ani- 


inals, cannot easily be ascertained It ap- fiat, some aguare, but the round and oval 


— evident that they possess vision, 
earing, amell, and touch, and there are 
few things, either in the vegetable or ani- 
mal kingdom, which are not consumed by 
some otthem The general characters by 
which insects are distinguished are the fol 
lowing —they are furnished with several 
(six or more) feet, the muscles are afhxed 
to the internal surtace of the skin, which 1s 
a substance more or less strong, and some 
tines very hard and horny, they do not 
breathe Jike larger anmmale, by lungs or 
us situated in the upper part of the body, 
ut by a sort of spiracles, distributed in a 
series or row on each side the whole length 
ot the abdomen, these are supposed to 
communicate with a continued chain, as it 
were, ot lungs, or something analogous to 
them, distributcd throughout the whole 
length of the body, the head 1s turmshed 
with a pair of what are termed antenme, or 
horns, which are extremely difterent m dif 
fercnt tribes, and which, bv thar structure, 
&e form a leading character in the metitu 
tion of the genera into which insects are 
divided The sting, which is pecuhar to 
insects of the bee tribe and some few 
others, 1s sometimes simple, having but one 
dart, and sometimes compound, having two 
darts In bees and wasps the sting 1s re 
tractile, that 1s, capable of bung drawn in, 
but in other inet cts it 18 almost always hid 
in the body, or seldom thrust out In some 
tnbes of insects it exists in the males, in 
others in the females only, but seldom 1u 
both sexes — Vriters on natural history 
formerly included snails, worms, and the 
smaller animals, or animalcules, in gene 
ral, among insects these art now more 
properly placed among the tnbe rermes, or 
worm hke animals Insects hase also becn 
denominated bloodless animals, which mo- 
dern discovenes have shown to be contrary 
to fact some of them have been fre 
quently viewed wath the microscope, to ex 
hibit in a striking manner the circulation 
of the blood. In camer lectularius, for in 
stance, the vibrations and contractions of 
the arteries may be distinctly observed — 
Most insects are oviparous, and as many 
ot them cannot transport themacives easily, 
im quest of food, to places at a distance 
from one another, nature has turnished 
the perfect insects of many species with an 
imatiuct, which Jeada them to deposit their 
eggain situations where the larvec, as soon 
as hatched, may find that kind of food 


TUR Most FRAFKCT RINSE INSECTS ENJOY 16 THAT OF KMELLING 
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which 1s best adapted to their natore. 
Most of the butterflies, though they flutter 
about, and collect the nectarcous juice of a 
variety of flowers, as food for themselves, 
always deposit their eggs on or near to 
thosc vegetables which are destined by na- 
ture to become the tood of their larvae. The 


toise and the other reptiles the other co- 


Their figure varies eaceedingly, some are 
round, some clliptical, some lenticular, 
some cylmdncal, some pyramidal, some 


are the most comn.on = The lite of msects 
varics as to its duration Some, as bees 
and spiders, are supposed to live for a con 
siderable time, but others will not hve be 
youd a year, a day, or sone hours, in their 
pertect state, although they will continue 
for some time in their larva state — In 
1735, the system of Lihueus was published, 
It consisted at frst of four orders, which 
he aftc:wards imcreased to seven, classing 
them according to their wings, viz. 1, Cole- 
opiera, or such as have shells that cover 
the wings, as the beetle tmbe 2, Hemip- 
tera, or half winged insects, as the locust, 
grasshopper, &c 3, Lepidoptera, or scaly 
winged insccts, as the butterfly and the 
moth 4, Neuroptera, or nerve-winged or 
fibre winged iueecte, as the dragon Ay, 
trout fly, &c 5, Hymenoptera, or imsects 
with four wings and a sting, as the bee, 
wasp, hornet, white ant, &c 6, Diptera, 
or two winged iusccts, as the gnat, com 
mon fly, musquito, &e 7, Aptera, or m- 
sects without wings, as the spider, flea, 
lobster, &c —Cuvicr’s later classtheation 
1s much more extensive ——lInsects afford 
nourishment to a gicat number of the su- 
perior animals, many of the fishes, rep- 
tiles, and birds, draw the prmeipal part of 
then sustenance from that source, nay, 
some of them torm part of the food of man 
Boudcs, by consuming decayed animal and { 
vegetable matter, which, uf left to undergo 
the putrefactive process on the surface of 
the ground, might tamt the atmosphere 
with pestilential vapours, preserve the ar 
pure tor the respiration of man and other 
animals (Qn the other hand, the mjunes 
they sadlict upon us are extensive and com- 
pheated, and the remedies which we at- 
tempt are often aggravations of the evil, 
because they are directed by an tgnorance 
of the economy of uature there are 
beetles which deposit ther larver in trees, 
in such formidable numbers, that whole 
forests perish beyond the power of remedy 
At one place im South Carolia, at least 90 
trees in every 100, upon a tract of 2000 
acres, were swept away bya small black 
winged bug Wilson, the Amencan orm 
thologiat, speaking of the labours of the 
iory billed woodpecker, aays, “ Would xt 
be beheved that the iarve of an insect, or 
fly, no larger than a grain of nce, should, 
atlently, and in one season, destroy some 
thousand acres of pine trees, many of them 
two or three teet in diameter, and 150 fect 











HIPPOCRATES WROTE UPOW INSECTS ABOUT 500 YEARS BEFORE THES CHRISTIAN ERA. ABISTOTLE AND PLINY ALSO MADE THEM THEIR STUDY. 
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ENVY AND ADMIRATION ABE THE SCYLLA AND CHARYRDIG OF AUTHORS 
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Ingh? In some places the whole woods, | prince or state There are envoys ordinary 
as far as you can set around you, are dead, and ertraordinary, as Well as ambassadors , 
stripped of the bark, their wintry lookmg = they are equally the same under the protec 
arms and bare trunks bleaching im the , tion of the law of nations, and enjoy all the 
sun, and tumbling in ruma before every | privueges of ambassadors, but, being in 
blast’ The corn weevil, which extracts | rank below tlicm, they are not treated with 
the flour from grain leaving the husk be | equal ceremcny Lhe word emoy 1s also 
hind, will destroy the contents of the | sometnne» a; phed to resident mimsters 
Jargcet storchouses in a very short period LN V) a feelng that springs from pnde 
lhe wire worm and turn)p fly are dreaded or disappointed ambition excited by the 
byeverv tarmer ‘The ravages of the locust sight of another's superiomty or success, 
present a tmghtful example of the form: accompamed with some degree of mahguity, 
dablt collective power of the mecct race, | and usually with a desire to depreciate him 
and the white ants of tropical countries I PAGOGF inrhetone a figure ot speech, 
Rweep away whole villages with as much = which consists m demonstrating and prov 
certainty as a fire or an inundation ing universal propositions by particulars 
ENTRE MLINS, (French) small plates, Al ANADIPLO SIs, 1n rhetoric, a igure 
or dninties, set between the principal dishes of speech which begins and ends with the 
at table In music the inferior and = same words — In medeme the return ot 
lesser movements inserted mm a composi ja cold ft, in a semi tertian jever, before the 
tion between those of more mportance hot nt 315 ended 
ENTRLPA 8, m horsemansiup a short FPANALFP AIS a figure of apeteh in 
broken * nearly resembling an amble =| which the same word 1s repeated by way of 
ENTREPO 1 (French) a warchouse or | cinphasis — Iu medicine, a reatoration to 
magazine tor thc dcpout of guods lite 
ENTRIC HOM \ in anatomy the outer LPAN ODOS, in rhetoric, a figure in 
extremity or cdg ot the eyehd whith the same or simular words are uscd 
EN TROCHILE a kind of fossil, usu in two or more sentcnces 
ally about an inch long and made up of LPANORIPHO SIS in rhetoric, the act 
round joints wiuch when separated, are | of changmy weak or faint expressions tor 
enlled trochites ‘They are stuated from | tho which arc more ent rgetic 
the centre to the outside, have a cavity in EPAPH 1 RLSIS in medicine a removal 
| the middle, and seem to be cumposed of or taking away applicd particularly to re 
the same substance as the fossil shells of , peated ) hlet otomy 
the echini LPARI LA inmincralogy, a sort of hiver 
EN TRY, 1m law the act of taking pos ; colcured argilaceous earth 
scssion of lands ——In commerce the act LPANR SIS m inedicine a tumour, more 
of setting down in an account book the par | particulrrly of the parotid glands 
ticulars af trade as make an enfry ot that!) 1 PHAITL or BPHA om Hetrew ant 
salc debt orcredit Bookkeemn, is per | quity a measure both for hquids and dry 
formed either by single or double entry —— — ,oods 
| katry, at the custom house, the cxhibition | LE ACTS inchronologs the exccases of 
or depositing of a ship's papers in tae | the solar month above the lunar svnodical 
hands ot the proper ofhcers aud obtaimng |; month and of the solar vear above the lu 
permiasion to land the goods nar scar of twelve eynodical months = The 
ENU (IB VTE, to open asa nucleus to | epact« then are ether anna or menstrual | 
clear from hnots or lumps hence, to ex | Suppose the new moon to be on the I:t¢ of 
|} plan or clear from obscurity January wince the lunar month ta . days, 
| LN ULON, 1m anatomy, the internal | 1. hours 44 minutes 3 seconds and the 
flesh of the gums or that part of them | month of January contains $1 days the 
which 19 within the mouth menstrual epact is day li hours }> nu 
ENUMLRATION anaccount of several nutes 07 seconds = Ihe annual epact is 
things, ip which mention is made of every | nearly 1) days the Julian solar year being 
particular article Enumeration, in rhe = 3f> davs 6 hours and the Juhan lunar 
tone, 18 that part of a peroraton in which | year 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutcs, J8 
the orator recapitulates the principal points | seconds 
or heads of the discourse or argument LP ARCH} the prefecture or terntory 
ENU RE SIS in medieme an involuntary | undcr the Jumadiction of an eparck or go 
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BPAULETTES ORIGINATED IN THE TIME OF LULIS XIV PROM THE RIBAND BY WRICH THE SWORD BELT WAS KEFT FAST ON THE SHOULDER. 
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flow or incontinency of uriut vernor 
ENUR NEY m heraldry an epithet for EPAU LL, in fortitcation, the shoulder 
a bordure charged with wild heaste | of the bastion, or the angle of the face and 
ENVELOPE, the caver that encloses a! flank which is often called the angle of 
letter or notc ——In fortification, a small the epaule 
rarapart of earth, with a parapet ELAU LI MENT, in fortification a sork 
NVIRONNE, an heraldry, signifies — raised to cover sdewise made of earth ga- 
surrounded with other thinge thus they hions &e It also denotes 4 mans ot carth, 
say, a lion enrironne with so mans hezants | called a aquare omilon ramd to cover the 
ENVIRONS the parts or places which = cannon of a casemate, and faced with a 
aurround another place, as the enctrons of wall 
E: or large town PIATLLITY or FPAVIET anorna 


“ ENVY, TO WHICH TH’ IGNOSLY WINDS A SLAVE IS EWLIATION IN THE LEARWD OR BRAVE "—8O SAYS ALEXANDER POPE 










EN VOY, aperson deputed by government | mentai badge worw on the shoulder by mih 
to negotiate some affur with any foreign | tary and naval officers In the Bnglinh 
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FFHEARRZ EXIST IN *LCH QUANTITIES IN CARNIOIA THAP THEY ARE COLIECTED, AND USED AS MANURE FOR THE LAND 


MAY FLY OB DAY FL\ I8 THE POPULAR NAME OF THE EPHEMERA 
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army all officers now wear two epaulcttes | hanging down before, was put across the 
the bullon im those of field officers and | stomach then carried round the waist, and 
captains are distinguished by being much | used as a eile to the tume 
thicker The epaulettes of a colonel have LE PHODOS in medicine, the ducts or 
a silver star surmounted by a crown on the Ss by which the excrements are eva 
strap those of a heutenant colonel have a | cuate 
crown while those of a major are distin }PHORI m Grecian antiquity magis 
guished by a star ~—In the navy masters | trates established m ancient Sparta to ba 
and commanders have one epaulette on the | lance the regal power The authonty of 
ictt shoulder post captains undcr three | the ephors was very great they were five in 
years one epaulette on the right shoulder | number, presided over shows and festivals, 
afterwards two epaulcttes rear adnurals | had the care of the public monty 8] eciall 
have one star on the strap of the cpaulette | superntended the cducation of youth an 
vicc admirals two stars and admurals three | were the arbiters of war and peace 
stare E PIALUS m medicine an ardent fever, 
MXPEN THESIS the insertion of a letter | in which both heat and cold are felt at the 
or syllable m the middic of a word, as, al:- | same time 
tui m for alitunt EPIC or heroe poem, a poem narrating 
LPHE BIA, 1n antiquity puberty, or the ; a story partly real and partly feigned rc 
e ot fiftecn presenting ma sublime style some signal 
EPHE DRA mm botany, a genus of plents | and tortunate actior distinguished by a 
m the Linnian system, class 22 Deca | variety of great cvents and intended to 
order 12 Monodelphia form the morals and affect the mind with 
LPHF LIS in medicine a broad solitary | the Irve of virtue Lhe epre may treat very 
or aggregated spot on the tace back of the | diflerent subjects grave and elevated, like 
hand or breast, ansing from cxposure to | Dantes and Miltons poems glowing and 
the sun romantic lke Anostus or cheerful and 
EPHEM ERA the Day rry a genus of | ludicrous it affords indeed a wide ran 
flles belonging to the order Neuro; tera and ' from the sublimty of Paradise Lost to the 
xo called from their living only one day and , wit of Hudibras The great epic writers of 
anight they have two gibbous protuber { antiquity are Homer and Virml among the 
ances on the top of the head resembling | moderns Milton Tasso Camoens Dante 
hi the tail is furnished with haira and | and Anosto bisidcs many English poets 
the attcnnz are short Io this genus be | of our own day whose claims to the honour 
long avanety of spemes differmg fromeach | are mdisputable 
other in the length of their lives some } PIC AN’LHIS im anatomy, the angle 
hving but a few hcurs and others several ' of the eye 
days From the short duration of the ex IPICARPIUM a topical medicine ap 
tatence of these insects the term ephemeral pliud to the wnet 
has been derived whicht 19 used to mguify KPIC ENF im grammar an epithet for 
anything short ved or temporary Ihe tle gender of such words as are common to 
ephemera hve but atew hours after becom — bc th sexes 
ig pertcet maects appearing gentrally a FPIC ERASTICA medicines which by 
short time before sunset and rising and de | mixing with acrimonious juices temper 
acending he gnats m unmense swarms ! them and render them less troublesome 
They emerge from the chrysalis on the FLICHIRL MA im logic a mode of rea 
banks of a stream and make theirexit from = soning which comprehends the proof of 
the envelope or case When at rest these one or both the premises of a syllogism, 
insects preserve the wings im a vertical po | before the conclusion is drawn 
sition and are 6o found in a ae torpid EPICIEL TIAN pertaining to Epictetus, 
state a short time previois to their death the Stme philosopher aman who was held 
In the larva state they are said to live a im such high esteem that it 1s said his study 
year and in that of the chrysalis or pupa, , lamp was sold after his death for three thou 
two years sand drachmas 
EPHIMERIS (plu ep/emerides) mas LPICHIROTO NIA in Grecian antiqui 
tronomy a table or collection of tables | ty the annual ceremony of revising the 
showing the daily state ot the heavens or | Jaws which was instituted by Solon They 
the places wherein all the plancts are to be ve their votes by holding up their hands 
found every day at noon It 19 fiom these | hence the name 
tables that the ccliys x conjunctions and | LPICITHARISMA am the ancient drama, 
aspects of the planets arc calculated and © the last part of the mterlude or a flourish 
dc terunned In medicme ephemerndes | of music after lien was over 
e 
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are those diseases which return at particu | FPICRANIUM, in anatomy the com 
lar times of tle moon mon integuinents aponeurosis and muscu 

FPHIAI TFS in medicine incubus, or lar —— which he upon the cramum 
the mght 1 ar | LPICURE ANS, a numerous sect of phi 


BPHIDhOSIS in medicine a molent | losophers m Greece and Rome the disc: 
and wortid perspiration ples of Fpreurus who flourshed about 300 
FPH OD anornanent or uppergarment ycars»c They maintamned that sensual 
worn by the Jewish pricats It was asort pleasure was mans cluet felicity that the 
of girdle winch bemg brought trom behind world was formed by a concourse of atoms 
the neck and over the two shouldcrs and and not governed by Providence, that the 
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gode resided in the extramundane spaces, 
in aoft, inactive ease, and eternal tranquil- 
lity; that future rewards and ptnishments 
= idle chimeras; and that the soul was 
cep with the body. They are men- 
tioned in the xviith chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. Epicurus himself maintained 
a more manl — tore the gene- 
rality of his followers ; eld, indeed, that 
pleasure was the chief end of human pur- 
— and this pleasure he placed in an ex- 
emption from pain, anda pertect tranquillity 
dy and mind; but the means which he 
pointed out as conducive to this end were 
prudence, temperance, fortitude, and jus- 
tice, in the union of which perfect happi- 
hess consists. He pursued pleasure, there- 
fore, iu its most rational acceptation, and 
his life seems to have been stained with few 
vices. The precepta and practices of the 
Epicureans have, however, loaded his me- 
mory with unmented infamy ; and an Epi- 
curean, according to the perverted meaning 
of his doctrine, 1s one who 1s devoted to 
—— enjoyments, particularly those of 

e ta 

EPICYCLE, i in the ancient astronomy, 
a little circle whose centre is in the cir- 
curference of a metre circle. 

EPICYC’LOID, in geometry, is a curve 
generated by a point i in one circle, which re- 
volves about another circle, either on the 
concavity or convexity of its circumference, 
and thus differs from the common cycloid, 
which is generated by the revolution of a 
circle alon ga right line. 

EPIDE’MIA, in Grecian antiquity, festi- 
vals kept in honour of Apollo and Diana, at 
the stated seasons when these deities, who 
could not be present everywhere, were sup- 
posed to visit different piaces, in order °| 
receive the vows of their adorers. 

EPIDEM'IC, a disease which prevails in 
a place or tract ‘of country only for a tem- 
porary period, or that attacks many people 
at the same season. There are some ep- | 
demics which prevail every year, and which 
are produced bythe various changes of the 
— Thus, the spring is accompanied 

by inflammatory diseases ; summer by com- 

ts in theatomach and bowels; autumn 
—— and winter by intermittents. 
An epidemic at ite commencement 1s usu- 
ally mild, and becomes more dangerous as 
it spreads; but as it goes off, it again ge- 


— 
—— 


nerally assumes a mild form. Epidemics | 


are not originally contagious; it 1s only 

icular circumstances, especially 
if the disorder is a violent one, and many 
patients are crowded into a amall room, so 
as to form a corrupt atmosphere about the 
sick, that contagion takes place. That 
which is frequently ascnbed to con in, 
is only the consequence of a violent shock 
of the nervous system at the sight of a mck 
person, perhaps in a loathsome atate, 
whereby the disease, to which the body 








BAGONS OF SCARCITY ARE OFTRN THER FORERUNNERS OF EPIDHMICE. 
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— —— as the mialetoe, dodder, 


EPIDEN’DRIUM, a genus of perennial 
pants: class 20 Gynandria, order 1 Dian- 


EPIDERMIS, in avatomy, the cuticle 
or scarf skin; a thin membrane covering 
the akin of animals, or the bark of plants. 


EP’IDOTE, a mineral, found crystal- 
ized in rhombic prisms variously modified, 
both laterally and at its extremities. Its 


colour is usually some shade of green; and 
it has two varieties, the roizite and manga- 
nesian epidote. Magnificent crystals of it, 
two or three inches in length, and between 
one and two in diameter, are found at 
Arendal, in Norway, and are hence called 
Arendalite; but they are not much es- 
teemed in jewellery. 

EPIGAS’TRIC, pertammy; to the up- 
per part of the abdom..:. —— Epigastric 
vessels, the arteries and veins helonging to 
the epigastric region; the former being 
branches of the cwliac artery, and the lat- 
ter of the iliac veins. 

EPIGLOTTIS, in anatomy, one of the 
cartilages of the larynx, whose use is to 
cover the glottis when food or drink is 

ing into the stomach, to prevent it 
ag —— into the larynx and obatruct- 
the breat 

P’IGRAM, a short poem or composition 
in verse, treating only of one thing, and 
ending with some lively, ingenious, and 
natural thought or point. Boileau says, 
the finesse and subtilty of the epigram 
should turn a, iy the words, rather than 
the thoughts, by which means he reduces 
it to the —— of a pun, or vivoque. 
From its concise and expressive character, 
it 18 well fitted for satire; but an epigram 
| may be didactic, satiric, comic, lyric, or 
elegiac.—~-Oniginally, epigrams were in- 
scriptions on tomba, statues, temples, tri- 
aa ory arches, &c. 

EPILEPSY, a disease of the medullary 
system, which ‘deprives the afflicted of sen- 
sation and volition, accompanied by invo- | 
luntary contraction of the muscles. It was | 
men called the falling sickness, be- | 
cause those who were attacked by it fell | 
suddenly to the ground. | 

EPILO’BIUM, in — Willow-herb, a | 
genus of plants, class 8 Octandria, order 1 
Monogynia. The species are perennials. 

EPILOGUE, in the drama, a speech ad- 
dressed to the audience when the play is | 
ended. In the modern tragedy the epi. | 





, logue is usually smart and hvely, intended, 


— already disposed, is more quickly de- | 


E IDEN'DRA, in botang, a term some- 
times used for the parasitical planta, or 
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those which grow on trees, shrubs, and , , of a victory. 


robably, to compose the passions raised | 
in the course of the representation; but it 

has been compared to a merry jig upon the | 
organ, after a good sermon, to wipe away 

any impressions that might have been | 
made by it, and send the congregation 
away just as they came.——In rhetoric, the 
conclusion of a speech, containing a reca- 

pitulation of the whole. 

EPINI’CION, in the Greek and Latin 
try, 18 a poem or composition celebrat- 
ing a victory. Alao, a featival on account 
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BPIDEMIC DISRASES ARISE CHIEFLY FROM MIASMATOUS EFFLIVIA. 
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IT OFTEN HAPPENS THAT MEN WITH CHRONIC COMPLAINTS, HYPOCHONDRIACS, &c. ARE FRER FROM EPIDEMIC DISORDERS, 
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WITH THE BEST POETS, THE EPISODE 18 “OT AV UNNRCESSARY APPENDAGE, BUT HELPS TO DEVELOPA THE GEX\ERAL PLOT. 
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EPIPH’ANY, a Christian festival, ob 
served on the sixth of January (the twelfth 
day after Christmas), in honour of the ap- 
pearance of our Saviour to the magi, or 
wise men, who came to adore him, and 
bring him presents The Greek fathers 
use the word for the appearance of Christ 
in the world, the sense tn which 8t. Paul 
uses the word, 2 Timi 1 10 On the even- 
ing of this day * cakes are divided in 
family parties, by drawing lots for 1magin- 
ary characters, an old custom continued 
tor its good cheer and mernment 

EPIPHLE BOS, m medicine, an epithet 
fur oue whose veins appear promment 

RVPIPHONE MA, im rhetoric, a sen- 
tentious exclamation or remark, not closely 
connected with the general tenor of the 
oration, and generally expressed with vehe- 
menet 

LPIPH ORA, m medicine, a preternatu- 
ral detluxion of the eyes, a disease in which 
the tears, from inercased secretion, or other 
causcs, accumulate in tront of the eye, and 
trickle over the check 

EPIPH\LLOSPLE MOUS, in botany, 
an eyes for planta which bear ther seeds 
on the back of the leaves, as terns 

EVPIPHY SIS, in anatomy, a bony sub- 
stance, or as it were a Jeaser bone, affixed to 
a jJarger or principal bone, by a cartilage 
In voung subjects these epiphvses arc not 
continuous to the principal bone, bat are 
auly connected by the mtermediate carti 
lage , hence they are called appendages to 
the hones 

EPIPLI MIS, a rhetorical figure, which, 
by an elegant kind of upbraiding, endea 
vours to convince 

EPIP LOCE, a rhetorical figure, bv which 
one aggravation, or striking ¢ircumstauce, 
is added to another, as, “ We not only 
apared the rebels, but encouraged thom 
not only encouraged then, but rewarded 
them ” 

FPIP LOCPLF, in surgerv, a rupture of 
the caul or omentun 

EPIPLOON , mw anatomy, the omentum 


r cau 
EPISCOPACY, a form of church go- 
vernment by diocesan bishops 
BPISCOP A LEANS, an appcilation given 
to those who adhere to the episcopal torm 
of church govermnent and diseiplmne = Un 
til the test act was repealed, none but 


0 


of England, were qualhed to hil any ofhice, 
cial or mittary 

LPISODE in poetry, a separate inci- 
dent, atory, or action, which a puct invents, 
and connects with hia principal action, that 
hia work may abound with a greater variety 
of events though, ina more linated sense, 


action or narration 1s compounded, are 
called episodes In epic poetry, there is 
much more room for the epirode than in 
dramatic, where the poem 18 contined to a 

resent action Theterm episode has also 

een transf{irred to historical pamting in 
a sense analogous to that wluch it bears 
in poetry 
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THE FEAST OF BPIPHANY, “ 1WERLYTH DAY,” WAS INSTITUTED IN 81d. 
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EPISPAS’MOS, m medicine, a quick m- 
spiration of the breath. 

EPISPAS TIC, in medicine, signifies a 
blister, or a topical remedy applied for 
attracting the humours of the skin 

LPISTAX IS, m medicine, a repeated 
bleeding of the nose. 

LPISTLE, a letter, or letter miasive, com- 
municating intelligence to a distant person. 
It 18 rarely used in farniliar writings, but im 
those wluch are solemn and formal , as the 
epistles of St Paul, the epistles of Cicero, 
Vinny, &c The epistles of St Paul, which 
are fourteen im number, make part of the 
canon of the New Testament, besides 
which there 18 one general epistle of St 
James, two of St Peter, three of St. John, 
and one of St Jude 

EPISTOLOG'RAPRY, the art or practice 
of writing letters 

EPi8 TROPHE, 1n rhetoric, a figure of 
speech m which several successive sen- 
tences end with the same word or affirma- 
tion, as, “Are they Hebrews? so am I 
Are they Israclites? soamI Are they of 
the seed of Abinham? so am I,” &e. 

LPISLYLE, m anrent architecture, a 
term used hy the Greeks for what we call 
the architrave,1iz a massive piece of stone 
or wood Jud immediately over the cupitul 
of a column 

EPITAPH, a monumental inseription 
im honour or memory of a deccased person , 
or an inscription engraven or cut on a 
tomb, to mark the time of a person’s de- 
ccase, his name, and family, usually with 
some eulogiun of his virtues or heroic 
; dceds The Romana inscribed their epi- 

taphs to the manea, dt:a mantbvs, and 
| frequently, introduced the dead as speaking 
to the living Somctimes they were full ot 
Moral sentnnents, and adorned with carved 
work = ‘Lhe epitaphs of the present day are 
too otten rc plete with fulsome compliments 
and expressions of respect which, not be- 
ing deserved, were never paid in the hife- 
tine of the deceased The Germans have 
A most expressive proverb, “ He hes like a 
tombstone, and 1s a8 1mpudent as a news 
paper” Whatever the merits of the pait 
might have been,—whether he dlummate 
the world of scicnce by his discoverics, or 
advanced the intcresta of his country, while 
he adorned his own brow with victonous 
laurels, or whether by his benevolence he 


episcopahaus, or members of the ( hurch ; admmustered to the comtorts of his fellow. | 


creatures,—no long panegyne should mar 
the saumplicity ot his emtaph it should be 
modest, bref, and unaffi cted 

LPITA SIs, ancient poetry, the second 
part or diuiuon of a dramatic poem, 1n 
winch the plot, entered upon in the first 
part, or profasia was carned on, heightened, 


all the parneular inadents of which the ; and worked up, til it arrived at its heyght, | 


called catastasts ——In medicine, an in- 
crcase of the paroxvsm of a fever ——In 
| rhetoric, that part of an oration in which 
the orator addresses himself most forably 
to the passions 
LPIFHALA MIUM, a nuptial song, or 
pectical composition m praise of the hride- 





— 
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“NATURE AND NATURR’s LAW LAY HID IV NIGHT, GOD SAID ‘LET NEWTON BE’—-AND ALL WAS LIGHT "—POPE’S KPITAPH ON SIR 1 NEWTON, 


| 


groom and bride, with wishes for therr | 
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THE MEMORY OF OVF'S GOOD DEFDS IsS THE BEST EPITAPH. 
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BPsOM GALT 18 SOLUBLE IN ITS OWN WHIGHT OF COLD WATER. 
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prosperity. Among the Greeks and Ro- 
tans, it was sung by young men and maids 
at the door of the bridal chamber. 

EP ITHEM, in medicine, any external 
application used as a fomentation. 

PITHET, an — expressing some 
real quality of the thing to which it is ap- 
plied. We have frequent occasion for the 
use of the word epithet in this work, (in de- 
fining botanical and other scientific terms, ) 
which those who consult our pages cannot 
fail to notice. 

EPITOME, a brief summary or com- 
pendium, containing the substance or prin- 
cipal matters of a book epitomize, 
therefore, is to shorten a literary produc- 
tion by judicious abridgment. 

EPIT’ROPE, or EPIT’ROPY, in rheto- 
Fic, a figure of speech, by which one thing 
is granted, with a view to obtain an advan- 
tage; as “I concede the fact, but this very 
concession overthrows your own argument.” 

EPIZEUX’IS, in rhetoric, a figure which 
repeats the same word, without any other 
intervening: such is that of Virgil, “ nunc, 
nune, insurgite remis.” 

EPIZ IC, in geology, an epithet 
given to such mountains as contain putre- 

tions of animal remains, or the impres- 
sions of animal substances. 

EPIZOO’TY, a pestilence among brutes. 

E’POCH, a certain fixed period, or point 
of time, made famous by some remarkable 
event, and serving as a standard in chrono- 
logy and history. The principal of these 
are the Creation, 4004 s.c.; the Flood, 
2348 ».c.; the birth of Abraham, 1996 
n.C.; the conquest of Canaan, 1451 n. c.: 
the taking of Troy, 1184 3. c.; the finishing 
of Solomon’s Temple, 1104 n.c.; the first 
Olympiad, 776 3. c.; the building of Rome, 
753 w.c.; the era of Nabonassar, 747 B.c.; 
the founding of the Persian Empire, by 
Cyrus, 559 3.c.; the death of Alexander, 
323 s.c. the death of Cesar, 44 3.c.: the 
birth of Christ, 1, or the commencement 
of the Christian era; the Hegira of Maho- 
met, 622 a. v.———The Christian era used by 
almost all Christian nations, dates from 
January Ist, the middle of the fourth year 
of the 194th Olympiad, in the 763d of the 
building of Rome, and 4714th of the Julian 
—— The Christian year, in its division, 
ollows exactly the Roman year, consistin 
of 365 days for three successive years, an 
of 366 in the fourth bier which is termed 
leap year. The simplicity of this form has 
brought it into very general use, and it is 
customary for astronomers and chronolo- 

ta,in treating of ancient time, to date 
ack in the same order from its commence- 
ment. The Christian year (or Julian year), 
arranged as we have shewn, was 11’ 11” too 
long, amounting to a day in nearly 129 
years; and, towards the end of the 16th 
century, the time of celebrating the church 
festivals had advanced ten days beyond the 
periods fixed by the Council of Nice, in 
325. It was in consequence ordered, by a 
bull of Gregory XIII., that the year 1582 
should consist of 355 days only, which was 
effected by omitting ten days in the month 


THE MINERAL SPRING AT EPSOM 
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of October, viz. from the 5th to the 14th; 
and, to prevent the occurrence of a like 
irregularity, it was aleo ordered, that, in 
three centuries out of four, the last year 
should be acommon year instead of a leap 
year, as it would have been by the Julian 
calendar. The year 1600 remained a leap 
year, but 1700, 1800, and 1900, were to be 
common years. This amended mode of 
Sonipoting, was called the new style, and 
was immediately adopted in all Roman Ca- 
tholic countries, while the old style conti- 
nued to be employed by Protestants. In 1700, 
however, the Protestants of Germany com- 
menced with the new style; and in 1752 it 
was adopted in England, by omitting eleven 
days, to which the difference between the 
styles then amounted. The Russians con- 
tinued to use the old style till the year 1830, 
when they followed the example of the 
other nations of Europe. 

EP‘ODE, in lyric poetry, the third or last 
part of the ode, the ancient ode being di- 
vided into strophe, antistrophe, and epode. 
The word is now used for any little verse or 
verses, that follow one or more great ones. 

EPOPEE’, or EPOPGIA, in poetry, the 
fable, or aubject of an epic poem. 

EPOTIDES, in the naval architecture of 
the ancients, two thick blocks of wood, one 
on each side the prow of a galley, for ward- 
ing off the blows of the rostra of the ene- 
moy’s vessels. ; 

POP'T, in antiquity, a name given to 
those who were admitted to view the se- 
crets of the greater mysteries, or religious 
ceremonies of the Greeks. 

EPROUVET TE, the uname of an instru- 
ment for ascertaining the strength of dried 
gunpowder, or of comparing the strength 
of different kinds of gunpowder. 

EPSOM SALTS, in chemistry, sulphate 
of magnesia, which was formerly procured 
by boiling down the mineral water from the 
apring at Epsom, but is now prepared from 
sea water. ts component parts are water, 
sulphuric acid and magnesia, and it is used 
as acathartic. 

EPULO'NES, in Roman antiquity, pub- 
lic officers who assisted at the sacrifices, 
and had the care of the epulum, or sacred 
pane committed to them. 

EPULOT IC, in medicine, an application 
for cicatrizing and healng wounds or ulcers, 
or to dispose the parts to recover sound- 
ness. 

E’QUABLE, an epithet for uniform mo- 
tion, &c.; or that which is neither accele- 
rated nor retarded. 

EQUAL'ITY, a term of relation between 
things the same in magnitude, quantity, or 
quality. Also, the same degree of dignity 
or claims; as, the equality of men, in the 
acale of being: an equality of rights, &c, 

EQUANIM'TY, that even and calm 
frame of mind and temper, under good or 
bad fortune, which is not easily elated or 
depressed. A truly great man bears muis- 
fortunes with equanimity, and carries him- 
self in prosperity without vain exultation or 
excessive jo 


EQUATION, in algebra, that disposi- 
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ALL NATIONS AT PRESENT, USING EITHER THE OLP OR NEW STYLE, COMMENCE THR YEAR WITH THE lst oF J4NUABY. 
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made equal to another; or in which two 
quantities, equal in value, but differently re- 
presented, are put equal to each other by 
means of the sign of equality; as, 3e.—36d., 
or w= b+ m—r.——Equation of payments, 
in arithmetic, a rule for finding a time 
when 1fa sum be paid which 1s equal to the 
sum of several others due at different times, 
no loss will be sustained by either party. 
~———-Hquation, in astronomy, a term used to 
express the quantity added to, or subtracted 
from, the mean position of a heavenly body 
to obtain the true pomtion.——Eguateon of 
teme, denotes the reduction of the apparent 
time or motion of the sun, to equable, 
mean, or truetime. The difference between 
true and apparent time arises from two 
causes, the eccentricity of the carth’s orbit, 
and the obliquity of the echptic. 

EQUA‘TOR, im astronomy and geogra- 
phy, a great circle of the terrestial globe, 
equidistant from its poles, and dividing it 
mto two equal hemispheres; one north and 
the other south. It is called equator, be- 
cause when the sun 1s 1n st, the days and 
nights are of equal length, hence it 1s called 
also the equinoctsal, and when drawn on 
maps and globes, it 18 called the equenoctral 
line, or by mariners aimply the line. All 
places which are on 1t have invanably equal 
re and nights. It crosses the centre of 
Africa, the islands of Sumatra, Borneo, 
Celebes, &c., in Asia, then traverses tne 
Pacific Ocean, and crosses South America, 
in Columbia, thence proceeds through 
the Atlantic back to Afmca.——To cross 
the line, in navigation, 18 to pass over the 
equator. 

‘QUERRY, an officer of state under the 
master of the horse There are five equer- 
nes, who nde out with her majesty, for 
which purpose they give their attendance 
monthly, one at a time, and have a table 
provided for them 

E‘QUES AURA’TUS, a Roman kmght, 
so called because none but knights were 
allowed to Ln their armour. 

EQUESTRIA, a place in the Roman 
theatres where the kmghts or equztes sat. 

EQUESTRIAN GAMES, in Roman anti- 

ulty, (lud: equest: es), horse-races, of which 
there were five kinds, the prodromus or 
plain horse-race, the chariot race, the de- 
cursory race about funeral piles, the luds 
severales, and the luds neptunales ——Eques- 
trian order, the second rank in Rome, next 
to the senators.—~—Equestrian statue, the 
representation of a person on horseback. 

QUIAN GULAK, in geometry, an epi- 
thet given to figures, whose angles are all 
equal, as a square, an equilateral triangle, 
a parallelogram, &c. 

QUICRU’RAL, in geometry, having 
equal legs, but longer than the base, as, an 
equicrural triangle. 

EQUIDIF’FERENT, in mathematics, an 
epithet for auch things as have equal diffe- 
rences, or are arithmetically proportional. 
——In crystalography, having a different 
number of faces presented by the prism 
and by each summit; and these three num- 


BQUILIBRISTS ARE 1N GENERAL 
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tion of quantities, by which one set 1s 
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bers form a series in arithmetical progres- 
 MQUILATERAL, m geometry, havi 

4 m etry, havin 
al] the sides equal; as an equ:lateral tre 


angle. 

£QUIL/IBRIST, one who keeps his ba- 
lance in unnatural positions and hazardous 
movements; entertaming the spectator by 
lus slalful motions and varying attitudes, 
In the East they are very common, and 
their feats are truly surprising. 

EQUILIB’RIUM, in mechanics, equi- 
poise, or equality of weight. the state of 
the two ends of a lever or balance when 
they are chargedswith an equal wenght, and 
hang exactly even and level, 1 a position 

let to the horizon. 

EQUIMUL'TIPLE, in anthmetic and 
geometry, a number multiphed by the same 
number or quantity. Hence equmulteples 
are always in the same ratio to each other, 
as the simple numbers er quantiues before 
multiplication. Thus if 2 and 8 are multi- 
plied by 4, the —— 8 and 12, will be 
to each other as 2 and 3. 

EQUINOC’TIAL, 1n astronomy, a great 
circle of the sphere, under which the equa- 
tor moves m its diurnal course. It 1s 80 
called, because whenever the sun comes to 
this circle, the days and uights are equal all 
over the globe, being the same with that 
which the sun scema to descnbe, at the 
time of the two eqwnoxes of spring and 
autumn.—— Egu:noctial Points, the twa 
points, Anesand Libra, where the equinoc- 
tial and ecliptic cross each other.——Eyus- 
noctral Colure, the great circle passing 
through the poles of the sphere, and the 
equinoctial points . 

EQUINOX, m astronomy, the time 
when the sun enters either of the equinoc- 
thal points, where the ecliptic intersects the 
equinoctial. When the sun 1s in this situ- 
ation, the horizon of every place 18 dinded 
into two — parte by the circle bounding 
light and darkness, hence the sun 1s visible 
everywhere twelve hours, and imvieible for 
the same time in each 24 hours. As the sun 
18 in one of them, in the apring, viz. March 
Zist, it 18 called the verral equinox, and 
in the other, in autumn, wiz. September 
23d, 1t 18 called the aufumnal equinox. At 
all other times the lengths of the day and 
night are unequal, and their difference w 
the greater the more we approach either 
pole, and in the same latitude it 15 every 
where the same. Under the line this me- 

uality entirely vanishes there, during the 

y, which 18 equalto the mght, the sun 
always ascends 6x hours, and descends ax 
hours. Jn the opposite hemisphere of our 
earth, the inequality of the days increases 
iN proportion to the latitude. the days in- 
crease there, while the nights diminish with 
us and tice verea. 

EQ UIPAGE, the furmture of an army 
or body of troops, infantry or cavalry, in- 
cluding whatever is neceasary for a muih- 
tary expedition.—_— Camp equipage includes 
tents, and everything necessary for accom- 
modation in camp.——Field equipage con- 


sists of arms, artillery, waggons, tumbrils, 


ALUO JUGGLERS, ConsuRORS, &c. 


THOSE STORMS WHICH TAKE PLACE ABOUT THE TIME THE SUN CROSSES THE EQUATOR, ARE CALLED EQUINOCTIAL GALES. 








ane — — 


IT 18 TRE PROVINCE OF A JUDGE TO LOOK TO THE OBJECTS OF THE LEGISLATUBR, BE 18 NOT TO SET ASIDE THE LAW, BUT TO EXPOUND iF 





— — —— 
— —— — — — 
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rau] 
&c ——When we apeak of a body of troops 
bemg furnished with arms and wiurhke 
apparatue, we say they are eguipped tor 


service 

BEQUIPOL LENCE, 1 logic, an equiva 
lence, or agreement, eather as to the nature 
of the thing or as to the grammatical scnse 
ot any two or more propositions, that 18, 
when two propositions signify one and the 
— thing, though they eapress it duſte 
rently 

LCVI RIA, 1m antiquity, games mst. 
tuted by Romulus in honou of Mars and 
which consisted in hose raring They were 
celebrated on the third of the calends of 


ch 

EQUISE TUM 1m botany Llorsetail, a 
genus of plants in the Linnran system, 
class 24 Cryptoguma, order 1 Felices Na 
tural order of turns 

LQ UIFANL, 1n botany, a term used in 
the foliation of plants, for leaves that ride 
as it were over one another 

LQ UIFES amongst the Romans, were 

ersons of the second degree of nobility, 
immediately succeeding the senators in 
point of rank Every eques or knight had 
ahorse kept at the public charge he re 
ceived also the stipend of an horseman to 
serve in the wars, and wore a ring which 
was given him by the state 
composed a large body otf men and consti 
tuted the Roman cavalry for there w + al 
ways a sufficient number of them in the c ty, 
aad nothing but a review was requisite to 
ht them for aervice 

EQ UII}, m a moral sense 1s the impar- 
thal distnbution of justice So, in an en 
larged view Blackstone observes 
mm its true and eee meaning 18 the sou 
and spint of all law positive law is con 
strued and rational law is madc hvit In 
this equity 1s svnonymous with justice 
In Fnglish jarisprudence a court of cquity 
orchancery 1s a court which corrects the 
operation of the literal text of the law and 
supplies its defects by reasonable construc 
tion and by rulcs of proceeding and de 
exding which are not admisscb ¢ in a court 
of law Equity then 1s the Jaw of rea on, 
exereised by the chancellor cr yudit, caving 
remedy in cases to which the courts of law 
are not competent It will remove legal 
impediments to the fan decimion of a ques 
tron depending at law = it will prevert a 
party from improperly setting uj; ata trial 
some title or claim which would be ime juit- 
able It will compe) him to discover on 
his own oath facts which he kn wa are ma 
ternal to the right of the oticr 4 uty bat 
which a court of law cannct compel the 
party to discover = It will provide for the 
safety of property in dispute peudsng litiru 
tion It will counteract cr contro) cr set 
aside, fraudulent judgments It wi)l also 
exercise, In many cases, exclusive juriedic 
tion, particularly in granting special reli f 
beyond the reach of the common law It 
will grant injunchions to prevent waste or 
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RIGHTS SECTRED BY TNE COMMON LAW, ABE CALLED LEGAL RIGHTS 








[ena | 


| 


Lhe equites | 


Cquity, 


irreparable injury, or to secure a settled | 


right, or to P 
to compel the restitution of titie decds, 1t 
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RIGHTS BKCURFD BY CHANCERY, ARK CALLED BEMEDIFS 1N EQUITY 


will appoint receivers of property, where it 
is in danger of misapplication it will pro 
hibit a party from icaving the country in 
order to avoid a suit, it will decree a spe- 
cine performance of contracts respecting 
real estates it will sn many cases, supply 
the impertect exec ution of mstruments, aud 
reform and alter them according to the real 
intention of the parties, it will grant relief 
in cases of lost dceds and secunties, and, 
an all cases in which ats interference is 
asked its general rule 1s, that he who asks 
equity must doequity In shoit, its juris 
diction 18 alinost undefined where thc post 
tive jaw 18 mient, but substantial justice en 
titles the party to rchef It 18 however, 
deeply to be regretted that the intricacy of 
our laws renders it so often neccessary to 
seek redress 10 a court of equity Ayustas 
sequitur legem ie an old maxim in law, but 
trom the great increase of auits in chancery, 
some think it ought to be thus translate 
* after a man has been at law it is neces 
* that he should go to equity ” 
QUIT: OF REDEEM PIION 1n law, 

18 the advantage allowed to one who mort 
gages his property, to have a reasonable 
time allowed hin to redeem it, for although 
the estate upon non payment of the moncy, 
becomes vested in the mortgager yet equity 
considers it only a pledge for the money, 
and ae the partva right to redeem which | 
18 called hin equity of redemption 

F QUUDS im zoology a genus of ammals 
comprehending those usctul domestic ant 
mals the horse the ass and tht mule 

EQUIV ALLNTS, a term employed in 
ehenucal ——— to express the parts 
cular weight or quantity of any substance 
which is necessary to saturate any other 
with which it cancombine Tables of the 
combining quantities of all clerical agents | 
have been drawn up and arranged to guide 
the chemist in experimental researches 
The utility of these tables 1s very extensive, 
aud they are rendered stil more useful when 
accompauicd by a logometric sliding scale, 
the application of which to this purpose 
was a happy invention of Dr Wollaston 
— In a gencral sense, the word equtva 
lent mguihes that which 1s equal in value, 
weight, worth, &c with something clec 
Thus, a debtor who is not able to pay his 
ereditor in money, may pay him an equi 
valent | 

LQUIN OCAL an epithet for whatever 
is ambiguous or suscep able of diflercut con 
structions, as, that mau 8 character is very 
eguirocal 

FQUIVOCA TION, the use of equivocal 
teruis which nay be understood by the 
hearcr tna differ: ut sense trom that in which 
pd gh taken by the spenkcr He whos 
guilty of equirecation, uiny be furly suspect 
ed of hypeen 35 

EQUIVOQLF a word or phrase sus- 
ae aay of different syguitications 

RA [See Lua, Lrocn, dc } 
ERA DIALION cimsason of rays of hght 
ERADICAILD 1a heraldry an epithet 


revent vexatious litigations or for a tree or plaut torn up by the ruot, 


ERASED, in heraldry, an epithet tor the 


— 
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WHEN BREAD CONTAINING “ ERGOT” HAS BEEN EATEN, IF HAS SOMETIMES PRODUCED GANGRENE OF THE EXTREMITIES, AND DEATH. 





ERO] 


head or limb of any creature violently torn 
from the body 20 as to give it a jagged ap- 
pearance. 

ERECT, in botany, an epithet for a 
etem, leaf, or flower, &c.; as erectus caulia, 
a stem standing perpendicularly from the 
ground; flos erectus, an erect flower, or 
one which has its aperture directed up- 
wards, &c.———In heraldry, an epithet for 
any thing upright, or perpendicularly ele- 
vated, as wings erect, &c. 

EREMITICAL, (from eremite, a her- 
mit) living in solitude, or in seclusion 
from the world. 

ER’GOT, in farriery, a stub, like a piece 
of soft horn, situated behind and below 
the pastern joint.——-Also, a dark-coloured 
shoot, sometimes an inch long, from the 
ears of grain, particularly of rye. 

EWICA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
claas 8 Gctandria, order 1 Monogynia. The 
species consist of different kinds of heaths. 

ERIOCEPH’ALDS, in botany, a genus 
of plants, class 19 Syngenesia, order 4 Po- 
lygamia accessaria, The species are shrubs. 

ERIOM’ETER, an instrument for mea- 


suring the fibres of wool, silk, &c. 
ERIOPH‘ORUM, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 8 Triandria, order 1 Monogy- 


nia. The species are perennials. 

ER MINE, in coology, aspecies of Mustela, 
with narrow ears, and of the aize of the 
weasel. In winter, the whole body of the 
ermine is of a pure snow white, except the 
tip of the tail, which is of a deep black, and 
some spots of a greyish yellow about the 
head and shoulders; in summer, the upper 
part of the body is of a pale tawny brown 
colour, but the tail is tipped with black. 
The far of the ermine is in great request ; 
it was formerly one of the insigma of royalty, 
and 1s still used by judges. This animal 
inhabits the northern climates of Europe, 
Ama, and America; and in its habits it is 
very similar to those of the weasel, frequent- 
ing barne and outhouses, aud feeding not 
only on mice and rats, but destroying pou)- 
try, birds, eggs, &c.—— Ermine, in heraldry, 
a far used in coat armour, and supposed to 
represcnt the hnings and doublings of man- 
ties and robes. 

EROTIC POETRY, a term for amatory 
try. The name of erotic writers has been 
applied particularly to a class of romance 
writers who belong to the later penods of 
Greek literature, and whose works abound 
in sophiatical subtleties and ornaments. 
EROTOMANY, a term employed by some 
writers to denote that modification of insa- 
nity, of which the passion of love is the ori- 
in, and in which the love of a particular 
individual constitutes the predominant idea, 
occupying the whole attention of the pa- 
tient. It sometimes passes into perfect de- 
lirium, leads to suicide, hysterics, &c. 
Young people are peculiarly subject to it, 
who have an excitable nervous system and 
lively imagination, who give themselves up 
to an excess in pleasure, or are spoiled by 
reading romances, and rend effemi- 
nate by an injudicious education and in- 
dolence. 


—— — —— 


NEAR HUDSON'S BAY, ERMINE ARK BXCERDINGLY ABUNDANT. 


A News Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 
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_ERPETOL’OGY, that part of natural 
— treats of reptiles. 

ERRATIC, wandering, or having no cer- 
tain course; also, riot fixed or stationary ; 
hence the planets are called erratic stars; 
and fevers which observe no regular periods, 
are denominated erratic fevers. 

ERRA’TUM, an error of the press; in the 
plural, Errata, a list of which is usually 
printed at the beginning or end of a book. 

ER’ROR, a wandering or deviation from 
the troth. An Error may be cither vo- 
luntary or involuntary; when committed 
through carelessness or haste it is a blun- 
der.———Error, in @aw, is a mistake com- 
mitted in pleading, or in a process; where- 
upon a writ of error is brought to remedy 
it, which carries the suit to another tribu- 
nal for redress. 

ERUBES’CENCE, a blushing; redness 
of the skin or surface of any thing. 

ERU’CA, the White-roeket, in botany, a 
species of brassica, with lyrate leaves, hairy 
stalks, and smooth pods. 

ERUCTA‘TION, the act of belching 
wind from the stomach; also a violent 
Puratog sorb or ejection of wind, &c. from 
the earth. 

ERUDI’TION, the attainment of pro- 
found learning and extensive knowledge, 
obtained by study and instruction; par- 
ticularly learning in history, antiquity, and 
languages, as distinct from the useful arts 
and sciences. 

ERU’GINOUS, — of the sub- 
stance or nature of cupper or the rust of 


copper. 

Pru PTION, a violent breaking or 
bursting forth of anything, particularly of 
flames and lava from a volcano. Also, a 
sudden or violent rushing forth of men or 
troops for invasion.— In medicine, a sud- 
den and copious excretion of humours on 
the skin in pustules. 

ERYNGIUM, in — a genus of 
lants, class 6 Pentandria, order 2 Digynia. 
he flowers are collected in a round head, 

similar to a thistle; the receptacle is pal- 
eaceous or chaffy; and the young shoots 
are esculent. One of the species of eryngo 
was formerly much employed as a tonic, 
but it has now gone out of use. 

ERYSIP’ELAR, in medicine, an inflam- 
matory aficction, particularly of the skin, 
attended with fever. This disease ia often 
called St. Anthony’s fire; it is brought on 
by all the causes that are apt to excite in- 
flammation, such as injuries of all kinds, 
the external application of stimulants, expo- 
aure to cold, and obstructed perspirations. 

ERYTHRI’NA, in botany, the Coral-tree, 
a genus of planta, class 17 Diadelphia, or- 
der 4 Decandria; the corolla of which is 
papilionaceous, and consists of four petals, 
the fruit is a very long pod, and the seeds 
kidne —— 

ERYTHROCYA‘NEDS, in oruis alow, 
the red and blue macaw. This bird is the 
finest of the parrot kind; being a full yard 
long, from the point of the bill to the end 
of the tail, and ita plumage adorned with the 
most beautiful variety of colours. 


RARYSIPELAS MOST GENERALLY ATTACKBE WOMRN AND CHILDREN. 


— — 
— 
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THE DISEASE VULGARLY KNOWN BY THD NAME OF SHINGLES (FROM THE FREXCE “ CEINGLE,” A BELT), 18 A SPECIES OF ERYSIPELAS. 
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THE SHEBRIFE OF A COUNTY 18, BY RIGHT, AW ESQUIRE FOR LIFE. 


Esc} 


ESCALA’DE, in the military art, a furious 
attack made upon a rampart, or scaling the 
walls of a fortification, by filling up the 
ditches with bundles of ta, called fas- 
cines, and entering by ladders; without 
proceeding in form, breaking ground, or car- 
rying on regular works to secure the men 
—a mode of attack much adopted in the 
late wars, but generally accompanied with 
great slaughter. 

ESCAL’LOP, in icthyology a class of bi- 
valvular shell-fish, whose s ell is regularly 
indented. In the centre of the top of the 
shell is a trigonal sinus with an elastic car- 
t for its pg 

ESCA’PE, in law, is where a person ar. 
rested gains his liberty before he is deliver- 
ed by law. In civil cases, after the prisoner 
has been suffered voluntarily to escape, the 
sheriff can never after retake him, and must 
answer for the debt; but the plaintiff may 
retake him at any time. In the case of a 
negligent escape, the sheriff, upon fresh 
pursuit, may retake the prisoner, and the 
sheriff shall be excused if he have him again 
before any action is brought against him- 
self for the escape. In criminal cases, an 
escape of a person arrested 1s an offence 
against public justice, and the party is 
punishable by fine and impnsonment- 

ESCA’PEMENT, a contrivance for trans- 
mitting the power of a timepiece to the ha- 
lance or pendulum, to regulate its move- 
ments. 

ESCAR’GATOIRE, a nursery of snails. 

ESCARP’MENT, or ESCARP’, in the 
tnilitary art, the exterior slope facing forti- 
fied works; the interior slope being the 
counterscarp. 

ES’CHAR, in surgery, the crust or sacah 
occasioned by burns or caustic applications. 

ESCHAEROTIC, in medicine, a caustic 
appheation, or one which has the power of 
searing or destroying the flesh. 

ESCHEAT,, in law, lands or profits that 
fall to a lord within his manor, either by for- 
feiture, the death of the tenant, or through 
failure of beirs. 

ES’CORT, a guard or company of armed 
men attending an officer, or sqeages pe 
visions, or munitions conveyed by land, to 
protect them from an enemy, &c. 

ESCRO'LL, in heraldry, one of the exte- 
rior ornaments of the escutcheon, represent- 
ing a ship of parchment or paper, on which 
the motto is ee put, 

ES'CUAGE, in feudal customs, a kind of 
knight-service, called service of the alueld, 
by which the tenant was bound to follow 
his lord to the wars at his own charge. 

ESCULA’PIAN (from erulapiua the 
physician), aining to the healing art. 

S’CULENT, an epithet for such plants 
or roots as may be eaten. 

ESCU’RIAL, a celebrated palace and 
monastery in Spain, about twenty miles 
from Madrid, built by Philip 11. It is in 
the shape of a gridiron, and contains the 
king’s , St. Lawrence’s church, the 
monastery of Jerenomites, and the free 
schools, It was erected in consequence of 


a vow made by Philip, on the day of the 
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battle of St. Quentin, and dedicated to St. 
Lawrence, whose festival was on that day. 
Though the building is immensely large 
and the most superb in the kingdom, its 
exterior has rather the austere simplicity 
of a convent than the elegance of a palace. 
It is a quadrangle, 740 feet in length by 580 
in breadth ; pe said to have cost 50 mil- 
lions of dollars 

ESCUTCH’EON, in heraldry, the shield 
on which a coat of arms is represented, It 
is an imutation of the ancient shields used 


in war. 

ES’DRAS, the name of two a phal 
booka, usually bound up with the ip- 
tures. They were always excluded the 
Jewish canon. 

ESPOU’SALS, in law, a contract or mu- 
tual promise of marrage between a man 
and woman. 

ESPRI'T DE CORPS, a French phrase, 
signifying that species of attachment with 
which persons, more especially nulitary 
men, are animated to the corps or service 
to which they belong. 

ESOTERIC, an epithet applied to the 
private instructions and doctrines of Py- 
thagoras ; oP sed to exoteric, or public. 

ESPAL’I RE a fruit tree, having the 
branches trained to a frame, or fastened to 
stakes, and spread laterally. Hepaliera are 
usually planted in rows about a garden, 80 
as to enclose quarters or separate parts. 

ES’PIONAGE, a system of employing 
spies, or secret emussaries, either in mil- 
a” or political affairs. 

SPLANA’DE, 1n fortification, the glacis 
of the counterscarp, or sloping of the para- 

t of the covered way towards the country. 
The word is now also used for a sloping 
walk or promenade. 

ESQUIRE, anciently a shield or armour- 
bearer: the person that attended a knight 
in time of war, and carried hia shield. It 
is now a title given to the sons of knights, 
or those who serve the ran in any worship- 
ful calling, as officers of the king’s courts, 
counsellors at law, &c. It has, however, 
become a sort of vague and undetined com- 
pliment, placed at the end of a man’s name, 
and may be regarded more as ab expression 
of reapect than anything else. 

ES'SAY, m literature, a composition in- 
tended to prove or illustrate a particular 
subject, usually shorter and less methodical 
than a treatise. 

ES’SENCE, in chemistry, denotes the 
purest, most subtile, and balsamic part of 
a body; extracted either by simple expres- 
sion, or by means of fire, from fruit, fowers, 
&c. Of these there are a great variety, used 
on account of their agrecable smell and 
taste, by apothecanes, perfumers, and 
others.——In philosophy, that which con- 
stitutes the particular nature of a being or 
substance, and which distinguishes it from 
all others. 

ESSE'NES, or ESSE’NIANS, in Jewish 
antiquity, one of the three ancient sects 
among that people, who outdid the Pha- 
risers in their most rigorous observances. 
They allowed a future state, but denied a 


THE HEADA OF ROMER ANCIENT PAMNILIES ARK MSQUIRES HX PREACRIPTION. 


THE TITLE OF ESQUIRE WAS FIEST CUSED TO PERSONS OF FORTUNE, WHO WERE NOT ATTENDANTS ON KNIGHTS, ABOUT THE YEAR 1345. 
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all things in common. 






and Sadducecsa. 


sassatras, camomile, and citron. 


the taste an 


the accidental. 


lowed for the appearance of suitors. 


expanded, as if it h 
drying itself. 


belonging to the Establakment. 


entry of troops. 






THE OILS OF FLANTS ARE CALLED ESSENTIAL, BECAUSE IN THEM THE ESSENCES OR ODOURS OF THE VEGETABLES ARE CHIEFLY FOUND. 









REATAFETTES ABR OVTEN EMPLOYED AS COURIERS BY MERCHANTS. 


A New Dicttonarp of the Welles Lettres. [ere 


resurrection from the dead. Their way 
of life was very singular; they did not 
marry, but adopted the children of others 
whom they bred up in the institutions of 
their sect: they despised riches, and had 
They are not once 
mentioned in the New Testament, because 
from their love of solitude, they were little 
known, and from their inoffensive way of 
life our Saviour had no occasion to censure 
them, as he frequently does the Pharisees 


ESSEN’TIAL OILS, in chemistry, vola- 
tile oils, having a strong aromatic smell, 
and which are drawn from plants by distil- 
lation in an alembic with water, in distinc- 
tion from empyreumatic oils, which are 
raised by an open fire without water. The 
principal volatile or essential oils are those 
of turpentine, aniseed, nutmeg, lavender, 
cloves, carraway, peppermint, spearmint, 

‘ i he taste 
of these oils is acrid and burning; and their 
odour very pungent, generally reserobling 

smell of the vegetables afford- 
ing them.——Fesential salts, such salts as 
are procured from plants, and have the pro- 
perty of crystalizing ——Essential proper- 
ties, in Jogic, such as necessarily depend 
upon, and are connected with, the nature 
and essence of a thing, in distinction from 


ESSOIN’, in law, an excuse by reason of 
sickness or any other just cause tor one that 
is summoned to appear and answer an ac- 
tion, &c.——The first three days of aterm 
are called essoin days, as three days are al- 


ES’SORANT, in heraldry, a term for a 
bird stauding on the ground with its wings 
been wet, and was 


STAB’LISHMENT, in a military sense, 
the quota of officers and men in an army, 
regiment, or company, which being much 
greater in war than in peace, has given rise 
to the distinctive terms of War Establish- 
ment and Peace Establishment. —— The 
word is also used when speaking of the mi- 
nisters of a church established by law, as 


ESTAFE’TTE, a military courier, sent 
from one part of an army to another; or a 
speedy messenger who travels on horacback. 

ESTAC A’DE, in the military art, a French 
word for a dyke constructed with piles in 
the sea, a river, or morass, to oppose the 


ESTATE, in law, the title or interest 
that a person has in lands, tenements, or 
other effecta ; comprehending the whole in 
which a person has any property. Estates 
are either real or personal; otherwise dis- 
tinguished intu freeholds, which deecend 
to heirs; or chattels and effects, which go 
to executors or administrators. There are 
alao estates for life, for years, at will, &c. 
——Ketates of the Realm are the distinct 

rta of any atate or government, as the 
in , lords, and commons, in England. 

ST’ HER, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, containing the history of a 


Jewish virgin, dwelling with her uncle Mor- 
decai at Shushan, in the reign of Ahasue- 
rus, one of the kings of Persia, Archbishop 
Usher supposes Darius Hystaspes to be the 
Ahasucrus of Scripture, and Artystona to 
be Esther. Scaliger considers him as 
Xerxes, and his queen Hamestris as Es- 
ther. Josephus, on the contrary, asserts 
that Ahasuerus was Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus; and the Septuagint, throughout the 
whole book of Esther, translate ucrus 
by Artaxerxes. 

ESTIMATE, a judgment or opinion 
formed of the value, degree, extent, or quan- 
tity of any thigg, without ascertaining it. 
Also a computation of probable value or cost, 
such as is generally prepared by engineers, 
architects, and builders, previous to the 
commencement of any undertaking. 

ESTIVA‘TION, the act of passing the 
summer; and whatever pertains to summer 
is termed estival.——Bativation, in botany, 
denotes the disposition of the petals within 
the floral gem or bud; 1. convolute, when 
the petals are rolled together like a scroll ; 
2. tmbricate, when the edges lap over; 3. 
conduplicate, when they are doubled to- 
gether; 4. ralvate, when as they are about 
to expand they are placed liked the glumes 
in grasses, 

ESTO’VERS, in law, a reasonable allow- 
ance out of lands or goods for the subsis- 
tence of a man accused of felony, during 
his imprisonment. But it is more generally 
taken for certain allowances of wood made 
to tenants, and called, from the Saxon, 
house-bote, hedge-bote, plouyh-bote, &c. 

ESTRAPA'DE, the motion of a restive 
horse, which, to get rid of his rider, rears 
high and kicks violently. 

STRAY’, a tame beast found without 
any owner known, which, if not reclaimed 
within a year and a day, falls to the lord of 
the manor. 

ESTREAT,, in Jaw, a trae copy or dupli- 
cate of an original writing, particularly of 
the penalties or tines to be levied by the 
bauliff or other officer, of every man for his 
offence. 

ES‘TUARY, an arm of the sea; or the 
mouth of a river or lake, where the tide 
meets the current. 

ES’URINE SALTS, in chemistry, those 
which are of a fretting or eating quality, 
which abound in the air of places situated 
near the sea-coast, and where great quan- 
tities of coal are burnt. 

ET CAT’ERA, and the contraction ete. 
or §c., denote the rest, or others of the 
kind; and so forth. 

ETCH'ING, a method of engraving on 
copper or steel, in which the hnes and 
atrokes are eaten in with aquafortis. (See 
ENGRAVING.} 

ETERNITY, everlasting duration, with- 
out beginning or end; a term expressive of 
that perpetuity which can only be imagined, 
on account of the impossibility of conceiv- 
ing when time was not, or will not be; 
hence many have concluded that there has 
been an cternity of past tume, and must be 
an eternity of future time, 
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ETE’SIAN WINDS, a term applied to 
yearly or stated periodical winds, answering 
to the monsoons of the East Indies ——~By 
Btesian winds, in ancient history, are meant 
such winds as blow at stated times of the 
year, from whatever part of the compass 


they may come. 
‘THER, in chemistry, a light, volatile, 
and inflammable liquid, the product of the 
distillation of equal measurcs of alcohol and 
sulphuric acid. Ita specific gravity is to 
water, a8 632 to 1000: it boils at 98°. 
The name of cther is also given to the sub- 
tile matter or gas which fills space, and is 
supposed to be much finer and rarer than 
atmospheric air. : 
ETHE’REAL, containing or filled with 
ether; as ethereal apace, or the ethereal 


regions. 
ETHICS, the doctrine of manners, or 
science of moral philosophy, which teaches 
men their duty and the springs and princi- 
ples of human conduct. —— 
ETHIOP’S MINERAL, in chemistry, 
black sulphuret of mercury.——Ethiop’s 
martial, iron in the first stage of calci- 


nation. 

ETHMOID’‘AL, in anatomy, one of the 
common sutures of the skull, which goes 
round the os ethmoides, from which it de- 
Fives its name, separating it from the bone 
in contact with it.——The os ethmoides 18 
one of the most curious bones in the human 
body: it is exceedingly ight, spongy, and 
cousists of many convoluted plates, which 
form a net-work, like honey-comb. It 1s 
curivasly enclosed in the os frontes, betwixt 
the orbitary processes of that bone. One 
horizontal plate receives the —— 
nerves, which perforate that plate wit 
such a number of small holes, that it resem- 
bles a sieve; whence the bone is named 
cribriform, or ethmoid bone. Other plates, 
dropping ndicularly from this one, re- 
ceive the divided nerves, and give then an 
opportunity of expanding with the organ of 
smelling; and these bones upon which the 
olfactory nerves are spread out, are s0 
much convoluted aa to extend the surface 
of this acnse very greatly, and are named 
spongy bones. Another flat plate hes in 
the orbit of the eye ; and being very smooth, 
by the rolhng of the eye, it ia named the oz 
planum, or smooth bone. So that the eth- 
moid bone supports the fore-part of the 
brain, receives the — nerves, forms 
the or; of smelling, and makes a chief 
part of the orbit of the eye. 

ETH’NICAL, pertaining to the heathen 
nations, or those which were not converted 
to STO OR 

ETHOL’‘OGY, a treatise on morality or 
the science of ethics. Hence, one who 
writes on the subject of manners and mo- 
rality, is termed an ethologist. 

ETIOLA'TION, the operation of being 
whitened, by excluding the light of the sun: 
a term often used in botany. 

ETIOLOGY, an account of the causes of 
anything, particularly of diseases. 

IQUETTE, (pron. efiket’) rules and 


ceremonies of manners observed to- 








SULPHURIC EIHER WAS PIRST MADE KNOWN UNDER THE NAME OF SWEET OIL OF VITRIOL, IN 1540, BY WALTERUS CODRUS. 
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wards particular persons, either at court or 
in genteel life. 
TRAPA‘DE, in archeology, a crane and 
pulley, which was formerly used in France 
y way of a torture. 

ETYMOL’OGY, a branch of philology, 
whien teaches the origin and derivation of 
words, with a view to ascertain their radical 
or primary signification. In grammar, it 
comprehends not only the derivation of* 
words, but their various inflections and mo- 
difications. One who is well versed in the 
deduction of words from their originals, is 
called an ——— 

EU’CHARIST, the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; so called because the death 
of our Redeemer is thereby commemorated 
with thankful remembrance, and bread and 
* are taken as ciublems of his fieah and 


EUCHLO'RINE, in chemistry, protox- 
yde of chlorine. 

EUCHOL’OGY, the ritual of the Greek 
church, in which are inscribed the order of 
ceremonies, sacraments, and ordinances. 

EUCHYM‘IA, or EU’CHYMY, in medi- 
cine, a state of the blood and other 
fluids of the body. 

EUCHYSID’ERITE, in mineralogy, a 
variety of augite. 

EU’CLASE, a species of emcrald, of a 

nish white colour, and remarkably 
rittic. 

EU’CRASY, in medicine, such a well 
proportioned mixture of qualities in bodies, 
&s to constitute sound health. 

EU’DIALYTE, a mineral of a brownish 
red colour. 

X¥UDIOM’ETER, an instrument for as- 
certaining the purity of air, or the quantity 
of oxygen and nitrogen in atmospherical 
air. hena mixture of nitrous gas is to be 
made with atmospheric air, the most conve- 
Dieut apparatus consists in a glass tube 
closed at top, and graduated by a diamond 
into cubic inches and parts. The lower ap- 
erture may be widened, in order that the 

rases may more easily be passed up, and 
ikewise to afford the facihty of its stand. 
ing alone upou the pneumatic shelf. It is 
likewse usual and advantageous to fit a 
stopper in the mouth by gnnding. There are 
various kinds of eadiometers, by which the 
method of analyzing air differs; and in all 
of them there is at times some uncertainty. 
The eudicometer of Davy, more recently in- 
vented, is, however, said to be free from 
objection; and the apparatus is portable, 
simple, and convenient: Take a small glass 
tube, gradusted into one hundred equi- 
distant parte; fill this tube with the air to 
be examined, and plunge it into a bottle, or 
any other convenient vessel, contaming a 
concentrated solution of green muriate or 
sulphate of iron, strongly impregnated with 
mitrous that is necessary to be 
done, is, to move the tube in the solution 
a little backwards and forwards; under 
these circumstances, the oe as coD- 
tained in the air will be rapidly absorbed, 
and condensed by the nitrous gas in the 
solution, in the form of nitrous acid. It is 



















































ETHER ALTERS SRADUALLY WITH CONTACT OF AIR; ABSORBING OXYGEN, AND CHANGING INTO ACRTIC ACID 4ND WATER. 
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THE GREATEST EVAPORATION FROM THR EARTH'S SURFACE, IN THIS COUNTRY, TAKES PLACE IN JUNE; THE LEAST, IN JANUARY. 
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necessary to observe, that the state of the 
greatest absorption should be marked, as 
the mixture afterwards emits a little gas 
which would alter the result. The air of 
London, examined by means of Davy’s eu- 
diometer, was found, in all the different 
seasons of the year, to contain 0.21 of oxy- 
gen; and the same was the case with air 
taken at Islington and Highgate; in the 
solitary cells in Coldbath-fields prison, and 
on the river Thames. But the guantity of 
water contained in a given bulk of air from 
these places, differed considerably. 

EUDIOM’ETRY, the measurement of 
the quantity of oxygen contained in atmos- 

heric air, or in any gas in which it is not 
intimately combined. No sooner was the 
composition of the atmosphere known, than 
it became an inquiry of importance to find 
out a method of ascertaining, with facility 
and precision, the relative quantity of oxy- 
gen gas contained in a given bulk of atmos- 
pheric air. To attain such a measurement, 
it is merely necessary to present to atmos- 
pheric air, some substance which combines 
with its oxygen, and which either does not 
afford any gaseous product, or affords one 
that is easily abstracted and measured.— 
(See the preceding article.] 

EUHARMON’IC, in music, producing 

mony or concordant sounds. 

EUK’AIRITE, a mineral of a shining 
lead gray colour and granular structure. 

EULOGY, a speech or writing in com- 
mendation of a person on account of his 
valuable qualities or beneficial services. 

EV’NOMY, equal Jaw, or a we)l-adjusted 
constitution of —— 

EUPATORIUM, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 19 Syngenesia, order 1 Poly- 
gama @equalis. The specica are perennials, 
and consist of different kinds of agrimony. 

EW’PEPSY, in medicine, good concoction 
in the stomach; perfect digestion. 

EUW’PHEMISM, in rhetoric, a figare by 
which things in themselves disagreeable 
and shocking, are expressed in terms nei- 
ther offensive to manners nor repul- 
sive to “ ears polite.” 

EW PHONY, an easy and smooth enun- 
ciation of words, A grammatica) licence, 
whereby a letter that is tou harsh is con- 
verted into a amoother, contrary to the 
ordinary rules, for the purpose of pro- 
moting smoothness and elegance in the 
pronunciation. 

EUPHOR’BIA, in botany, a genus of 
epee of many species, mostly shrubby her- 

aceaus succulents, some of them armed 
with thorns. They belong to class 11 Do- 
decandria, order 3 Trigynia. 

EUPHOR’BIUM, in medicine, a con- 
crete gum-resin, the produce of an African 
————— plant. When first chewed it has 
ittle taste, but it soon gives a very acrid 
burning impression to the tongue, palate, 
and throat, which is very permanent, and 
almost inaupportable. 

EU’RITE, or Wiitestone, in geology, 
® finely granulated felspar, or very simall- 
tee granite, with the parts so intimately 

tended as often to appear compact. 
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ALL EVAPORATION I8 THE RFFECT OF ATMOSPHERIC ACTION. 





THR EVAPORATING PROFERTY OF WATER I8 CONSTANT AND UNIVERSAL. 
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EU’RITHNY, in architecture, painting, 
and sculpture, isa certain majesty, clegance, 
and ease in the various parts of a body, 
arising from its just proportions. -—— In 
medicine, eurithmy signifies a good disposi- 
tion of the pulse. 

EUSTA’THIANS, a sect of Christians, 
the followers of Eustathius, an Armenian 
bishop in the fourth century, who, under 
pretence of great purity and severity, in- 
troduced many irregularities, 

EU’STYLE, m architecture, a sort of 
building in which the columns are placed 
at the most convenient distances from each 
other, most of the intercolumniations being 
just two diameters and a quarter of the 


column. 

EUTYC’HIANS, a religious sect in the 
fifth century, called after one Eutychus, 
who maintained, among other things, that 
the flesh of Christ differed in its nature 
from that of mankind. * 

EVAC’UANTS, in medicine, such medi- 
cines as diminish the animal fluids, by 
throwing out some morbid or redundant 
humour, or such as attenuate and promote 
ita motion and circulation. 

EVACUATION, in medicine, the dis- 
charge of superfluous humours or excre- 
meuts out of the body, by cathartica, &c. 
-——— Evacuation, in military affairs, the leav- 
ing a town, fortress, or any place which has 
been occupied as a military post or position. 

EVAN’GELIST, a general name given to 
those who write or preach the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. The word is of Greek origin, 
signifying one who publishes glad tidings, 
or is the messenger of good news. But it 
is apphed principally to the writers of the 
four Gospels, or Evangelia, vis. Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John.——The word also 
denotes certain ministers in the primitive 
church, who assisted the Apostles in dif- 
fusing the knowledge of the gospel, and 
travelled about to execute such commis- 
sions as they were entrusted with, for the 
advancement of Christianity. 

EVAPORATION, in natural philosophy, 
is the conversion of water into vapour, 
which, in consequence of becoming lighter 
than the atmosphere, is raised considerably 
above the surface of the earth, and after- 
wards, by a partial condensation, forms 
clouds. It differs from exhalation, which 
is roperty a dispersion of dry particles from 
a body. When water is heated to 212° it 
boils, and is rapidly converted into steam ; 
and the same change takes place in much 
lower temperatures; but in that case the 
evaporation is slower, and the elasticity of 
the steam is smaller. As a very consider- 
able proportion of the earth’s surface is 
covered with water, and as this water is 
constantly evaporating and mixing with the 
atmosphere in the state of vapour, a pre- 
cise determination of the rate of evapora- 
tion must be of very great importance in 
at ah te 

EVA'SION, the act of eluding or es- 
caping from the pressure of an argument, 
or from an accusation, charge, or inter- 
rogatory, 
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IN HOT, DRY WEATHER, THE EVAPORATION FBOM PLANTS IS IMMENSE; IN DAMP OR WRT WEATHER IT 18 INCONSIDERABLE, 
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IT 18 & OBNERAL RULE IN LAW, THAT HEARSAY, OR MEBE SEPORT AND REPUTATION OF A FACT, IS NOT TO BE TAKEN AS EVIDENCE. 


THE LAW IMPUTES NO WHONG TO A MAN WITHOUT BOME BVIDENCE. 
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EVA'TES, a branch of the Druids, or an- 
cient Celtic philosophers. Strabo divides 
the British and Gaulish philosophers into 
three sects, Bards, Evates, and Druids. 
He adds, that the Bards were the poets and 
musicians; the Evates, the priests and na- 
turalists; and the Druids were moraliste as 
well as naturalists. 

EVECTICA, or EVECTICS, that part 
of physic which teaches how to acquire & 

abit of body. 

EVECTION of the moon, in astronomy, 
one of her most considerable irregularities, 
caused by the action of the sun upon her ; 
the general effect of which is to diminish 


the equation of the centre at the syzyies, ; is any evidence of a fact, is a question for 


and to increase it in the quadrature. 

E’VENING, or EVE, the precise time 
when evening begins is not ascertained by | 
usage. In strictness, erening commences | 
at the setting of the sun, and continues | 
during twilight, and right commences with | 
total darkness. But it sometimes includes | 
a portion of the afternoon ; as inthe phrase, | 
“the morning and evening service of the 
church ;” and in customary language it ex- | 
tends to bed-time; as “I spent the evening | 
with a friend.”——Figuratively, we use it 
for the decline of life, or old age; as “ the | 
evening of life.”——Evening star, in astro- 
nomy, Hesperus or Vesper; Venus, when 
vimble in the evening. 

EV’ERGREEN, 1m horticulture, a spe- 
cies of nnials which preserve their ver- 
dure all the year round, such as laurels, 
hollies, bays, pines, firs, &c. 

EVIDENCE, in its most general sense, 
means the proofs which establish, or have a 
tendency to establish, any facta or conclu- 
sions. Te may he divided into three sorts, 





| mathematical, moral, and legal. The first | curve from which another 18 deacribed. 


is employed im the demunstrations which 
belong to pure matheinatics; the second ; 
is employed m the general affairs of life, : 
and in those reasonings which are applied | 
to convince the understanding im cases not | 
admitting of strict demonstration; the 
third is that which is employed in judicial | 
tribunals for the purpose of deciding upon | 
the rights and wrongs of htigants. Ac- 
cording to our system of jurisprudence in | 
common law trials, it is the peculiar pro- 
vince of a jury to decide all matters of fact. 
The verdict of the jury is, however, to be 
given, and the trial is to be had, in the pre- 
sence of a judye or judges, who preside at 
the trial, and are bound to decide all mat- 
tera of law, arising in the course of the 
trial. Whenever, therefore, a question 
arises, whether anything offered as proof 
at such trial is or is not proper to go be- 
fore the jury as evidence, that question is to 
be decided by the court, and, unless per- 
— the court, it can never legally 
come before the consideration of the ary. 
Hence, whatever ia so permitted to be 
brought before the jury, for the purpose of 
enabling them to decide any matter of fact | 
in dispute the partios, is in a legal 
sense, ev , and is so called in contra- 
distinction to mere argument and comment. 
This gives rise to a very important distinc- 
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tion, at the common Jaw, as to the compe- 
tency and the credibility of evidence. It is 
competent, when by the principles of law, 
it is admissible to establish any fact, or has 
any tendency to prove it. It is credible, 
when, being introduced, it affords satiafac- 
tory proof of the fact. It follows, there- 
fore, that evidence may be competent to be 
produced before a jury, when it may never- 
theless not amount to credible proof, so as 
to satisfy the minds of the jury; and, ou 
the other hand, it may be such as, if before 
them, would satisfy their minds of the 
truth of the fact, but yet, by the rules of 
law, it 18 not admissible. hether there 


the court; whether it is suficient, is a 
question for the jury. 

EVIL, in philosophy, &c. is either morai 
or natural. Moral evil is any deviation 
of a moral agent from the rules of conduct 
prescribed tohim. Some make the essence 
of moral evil consist in the disagreement of 
our manners to the divine will, whether 
known by reason or revelation; others, in 
being contrary to reason and truth; and 
others, in being inconsistent with the na- 
ture, faculties, affections, and situation of 
mankind. 

EVOCA’‘TI, soldiers among the Romans, 
who having served their full time in the 
army, went afterwards volunteers at the re- 
quest of some favourite general ; on which 
account they were called ty the honourable 
names of Emeriti and Benefciarii. 

EVOCA’TION, in Roman antiquity, a 
solemn invitation or prayer to the gods of a 
besieged town, to forsake it and come over 
to the hesegers. 

EVWOLUTE, in geometry, an original 


EVOLU‘TION, in milktary tactics, the 
comphcated movement of a body of men 
when they change their position by counter- 
marching, wheeling, &c.—— In geometry 
the unfolding or opening a curve, and 
making it describe an evolvent. — In alge- 
bra, the extraction of roots from powers; 
the reverse of involution. 

EVOLWENT, in geometry, the curve 
described from the evolute. 

EW’RY, an oftice in the royal household, 
where they take care of the table linen, &c. 

EXACERBA‘TION, in medicine, the in- 
creased violence of a disease. The term is 
generally restricted to the periodical in- 
crease of remittent and continued fevers, 
vue there ia no absolute cessation of the 

ever. 

EXACTION, the act of demanding with 
authority, and compelling to pay or yicld; 
as —— of tribute or obedience. 

KSIS, in surgery, the operation 
of extracting or taking away something 
that is hurtfu) to the human body. 

EXAGGERATION, in rhetoric, a kind 
of hyperbole, whereby things are augmented 
or asnplified, by saying more than the strict 
truth will warrant.——In painting, & me- 
thod of giving a re tation Of things 
too strong for the hfe, 


EXALTA’‘TION, in astrology, the diguity 
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which a planet acquires in certain signs or 
parts of the zodiac, which diguity is sup- 

sed to give it an extraordinary efficacy and 
influence.-—-In pharmacy, the refinement 
or subtilsation of bodies or their qualities 
and virtues. ' 

EXAMINATION, in its primary sense, 
is a careful and accurate inspection or in- 
quiry, in order to discover the real atate of 
any thing.——In judicial proceedings, an 
attempt to ascertain truth, generally on the 
oath of the party examined, by interroga- 
tories.————In _ schools, an —— into the 
acquisitions of the students, by questioning 
them in literature and the sciences, or by 
hearing their recitals.——In chemistry and 
the smences generally, a searching for the 
nature and qualities of substances, by ex- 
periments. 

EXAM’INERS, in law, two officers in 
the court of Chancery, who are appointed, 
on oath, to examine witnesses on either 


side. 
EXAN’THEMA, or EXANTHEM‘ATA, 
among physicians, any kind of efflorescence 
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what is alleged and considered as valid by ; 
the other party, either in point of law ot in 
p — ill of exceptions, is a atate- 
ment of exceptions to evidence, filed by 
the party, and which the judge must sign 


oF seal. 

EXCESS’, in arithmetic and geometry, is 
the difference between any two unequal 
numbers or quantities, or that which is 
left after the lesser is taken from or out of 
the greater.——In morals, any indulgence 
of appetite or passion, beyond the laws of 
God or the rules of propriety. 

EXCHA‘NGE, in commerce, traffic by 
permutation, or the act of giving one thing 
or commodity for another. The receipt or 

ayment of money in one country for the 

ke sum in another, Ey. means of bells of 
exchange. Thus, 4 in London is creditor 
to B in Paris, to the amount of 1007. C in 
London is debtor to D in Paris, in a like 
sum: by the operation of the bill of ex- 
change, the London creditor is paid by the 
London debtor, and the Paria creditor is 
paid by the Paris debtor; and, conse- 












or eruption, as in measles, small-pox, scar- | quently, two debts are paid, though no 
latina, &c. The term 1s now hmited by | specie 1a sent from London to Paris, or 
systematic nosologists, to such eruptions | from Pans to London. This is the prin- 


as are accompanied with fever.——The ad- 
jective is exanthematous. 

EXANTHRO’PIA, in medicine, a apecies 
of melancholy madness, in which the pa- 
tient fancies himself a brute. 

EX’ARCH, in antiquity, an officer sent 
by the emperors of the East into Italy, as 
prefect or governor.—— Ezarch also denotes 
an officer still subsisting in the Greek 
church, who visita the provinces, in order 


their duty. 

EXARTICULA'TION, in surgery, the 
dislocation of a joint. 

EXAUCTORA‘TION, or EXAUTHO- 
RA‘TION, in Roman antiquity, temporary 
dismission from service: thus the exauctori 
milstes were deprived of their pay and arms, 
without being absolutely discharged. 





ciple of a bill of exchange; and the great 
convenience here represented is the foun- 
dation of exchange itself. That variation 
above and below par, which is called the 
course of exchange, results from the same 
causes that act upon the price of commo- 
dities of every other kind. If bills upon 
Paris be scarce, that is, if Paria is but little 
indebted to London, the Londun creditor, 
who wants bills on Paris to remit to that 
city, is obliged to purchase them dearly; then 
the course of exchange is above par: if, on 
the other hand, London owes less to Paris 
than Pans owes to London, Panis bills will 
be proportionably plenty, and the exchange 
with that city below par. Hence, it is a 
maxim that, when the course of exchange 
rises above par, the balance of trade runs 
against the country where it rises.——In 


to sce whether the bishops and clergy do | 
| 


EXCALCEA’TION, among the Hebrews, | London, bills of exchange are bought and 
was a law, whereby a widow, whom her | sold by brokers, who go round to the prin- 
husband’s brother refused to marry, had a | cipal merchants, and discover whether they 
right to summon him to a court of justice, | are buyers or eellers of bills. A few of the 
and, upon his refusal, might ezcalceate him, | brokers of most influence, after ascertain- 
that 18, pull off one of his shoes, and spit in | ing the state of the relative supply of and 
his face; both of which were considered , demand for bills, suggest a price at which 
actions of — ignominy. the greater ek of the transactions of the 

EX'CELLENCY, a title of honour for- | day are settled, with auch deviations as par- 
merly given to kings and emperors, but now | ticular bills, from their being in very high 
given to governors, ambassadors, &c. who | or low credit, may be subject to. In Lon- 
are elevated by virtue of particular offices. | don and other great commercial citica, a 
The title of excellency is m no case heredi- | class of middle-men speculate largely on 
tary, or transferable from one member to | the rise and fall of the exchange, buying 
another, but always belongsto the office, and , bills when they expect a rise, and selling 
is only borne, on the European continent, | them when a fall is anticipated ——Ez- 
by ministers in actual service, by the high- | change, in arithmetic, is the finding what 
est court and military digmitaries, and by | quantity of the money in one place is equal 
ambassadors and plenipotentiaries. Fo- ; to a given sum of another, according to a 
reign ministers are addressed by the title | certain course of exchange.——Couree of 
of your exvellency, by way of courtesy, even | exchange in the current price betwixt two 
if they have no rank which entitles them — which is always fluctuating and un- 
to this distinction; but charges d'affaires | vettled.—— Arbitration of exchange is a cal- 
never receive this title. culation of the exchanges of different places 

EXCKPTION, in law, the denial of | to discover which is the most profitable. 


— 













I? 18 USUAL rm DRAWING FUREIGN BILLS OF EXCHANGE, TO DRAW THEM IN GETS, OR DUPLICATES, LEST THE FIRST SHOULD BE LOST. 
WHEN BILLS 4RE DRAWN IN SETS, EACH MUST CONTAIN A CONDITION THAT IT SHALL BE PAYABLE ONLY WHILE THE OTHERS REMAIN UNPAID. 








TRE MXCIAE LAWS WERE CONSOLIDATED BY THE acrs 7 AND & Gozo. 1v. Cc. 63. 
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BECHEQUER BILLS WERE INVENTED AND FIAST ISSUED IM 1696; AND WERE FIRST CIRCULATED BY THE BANK OF ENGLAND 1% 1706. 
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AW BXCISE ON BEER, ALE, &C, WAS FIRST IMPOSED IN 1643. 
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o———-Eachange of Prisoners, in war, the act 
of giving up men on both sides, upon cer- 
tain conditions agreed to by the contending 
parties. 

EXCHA’/NGE, (often contracted into 
Cuanen), aignines a building or other place 
in considerable trading cities, where the 
merchants, agents, bankers, brokers, and 
other persons concerned in commerce, meet 
at certain times, to confer and treat to- 
gether of matters relating to exchanges, 
remittances, payments, adventures, assu- 
rances, freights, and other mercantile ne- 
gociations both by sea and land 

EACHEQ UER, in British unisprudence, 
an ancicnt court of record, in which all 
causes concerning the revenues and rights 
of the crown are heard and determined, 
and where the crown revenues are received 
It took this name from the cloth that 
covered the table of the court, which 
was party-coloured or chequered. This 
court 1s satd to have been erected by W)l- 
ham the Conqueror ——The public Exche 

uer 18 under the control of the lords of the 

‘reasury, and of a minister called the chan 
cellor of the exchequer ——To institute a 
process against a pon m this court, 18 
called to exchequer him 

EXCHEQ UER BILLS, bills for money, 
or promissory notes, issued from the exche- 
quer, under the authority of government, 
and bearing interest 

EXCISE, an inland duty, paid in some in- 
stances upon the commodity consumed, or 
on the retail, which 18 the last stage betore 
consumpuon, but in others this duty 138 

aid atthe manufactories The excise was 

ret introduced by the parhament which be- 
headed Charles I and ite great founder was 
Mr Pym, and ts now onc of the most con- 
siderable branches of the national revenue 
it was tormerly farmed out, but 38 at pre- 
sent managed fu: the government by coin- 
missioners, who receive the whole product 
of the excise, and pay it intothe exchequer 
——The ofticer w ho inspects exciseable com- 
modities and rates the duties on them 1s 
called an ezcteeman. 

EXCIS ION, 1n , Acutting out, or 
cutting off any part of the peer 

EXCIITABILITY, susceptibility of m- 
— vital action by the torce of stunu- 

ntr 

EMCITING CAUSES, in medicine, are 
those which :mmediately produce disease, 
or those which excite the action of predis- 
ponent causes 

EXCLAMATION, emphatical utterance , 
or the ngn by which emphatical utterance 
#8 marked, thus (').——In gramman, a word 
expressing suine passion, 48 wonder, fear, 


EXCOMMUNICA‘TION, an ecclestas- 
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jurisdiction. It 1s —— in the church, 
and if the offender does not submit in fort 

days, the civil] magistrate snterposes, an 

the excommunicated person 1s imprisoned 
till he submits, and obtains absolution.—— 
The Roman Catholica use the phrase ful- 
minating an excommunication, to aignity the 
solemn pronouncing of an excommunice- 
tion after several admonitions. This ful- 
mination principally consists of curses, 
execrations, and other odious ceremonies , 
and 1s called anuthema, (which see.]——Ex- 
commumeation amongat the Jews was of 
three kinds or degrecs The first was called 
Niddur, and was a separation for a few days. 
The second was Che: em, and was a separation 
attended with execration and malediction ; 
the third was Skammatha, and was the last 
and greater excommunication ———Ezcom- 
muniwation amongst the Greeks and Ro- 
mans excluded the person, on whom it was 
pronounced, from the sacrifices and tem- 
ples, and dehvered him over to the Furies. 

EACREMENTI 11008, m= medicine, 
consisting of matter evacuated or proper to 
be evacuated from the human body. 

EXCRES CENCE, in surgery, a preter- 
natural tumour which arses upon the skin, 
either in the form of a wart or tubercle. 

EXCRL TION, 1n medicine, a separa- 
tion of some flud, mixed with the blood, 
by meaus of the glands = It is aleo applied 
to the discharges from the bowels, which 
are called aliine excretions 

EXC UBL, in anti uit, the watches 
and guards kept in the day by the Romana, 
an distinction from rigiise, which were kept 
at mght 

EN EAT, 1n ecclemastical history, a term 
employed in the pennission which a bishop 
grants to a priest to go out of his diocese 

EXECUTION, in law, the completing 
or finishing some act, ax of judgment or 
deed, and it usually asgnifies the obtanng 
possession of any thing riceived by judg 
ment of law Also, the carrying into effect 
a sentence or judgment of court ; as the in- | 
fliction of capital punishment. 

LXECU TIONER, the ofheer who mflicta | 
capital punishment in pursuance of a legal 
warrant, the common hangman. 

EXECU TIVE, in polbtics, that branch 
of the government w hich executes the func- 
trons of governing the state The word is 
used in distinction trom Jegualative and 
gudicial The body that dehberates’ and 
enacts laws, 15 legialatue, the body that 
Judges or apphes the Jaws to particular 
cases, 1s judicial, and the body that car 
nes the laws into effect, or supermtends 
the enforcement of them, is ezecudire In 
all inonarchical states this power rests in 
the prince. 

EXEC’UTOR, in law, a person appointed 


tical censure, whereby a person is excluded | by another’s last will and testament, to 


from commumon with the church, and de 
pnved of some civilmghts. In the present 
state of church-government in Lnuyland, 
excommunication 1s seldom used but asa 
sort of writ of outlawry on contempt of 
the bishop’s court, in the several deserip 


tions of causes that belong to ecclemastical 
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have the execution of the same after his 
decease, and the dispomng of the testator’s 
goods and effects, according to the intent 
of the will. 

EXEC UTORY, 1 law, agnifies that 
which is to take effect on a future contin- 
gency; as an executory devise or remainder. 


THE ENGLISH AND IRISH EXCHEQUERS WEBE CONSOLIDATED IN 1816. 
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SENTENCES OF EXCOMMUNICATION FROM ROME WERE FORBIDDEN TO BE USED IW ENGLAND, UNDER SEVERE PENALTIES, Im 1391. 
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REAL CRIMINALS ARE AY PRESENT SELDOM EXILED, AS If 168 UNJUST TO LET LOOSE OUR OFFENDERS UPON NEIGHBOURING STATES. 
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THE ABT OF BACKED INTERPRATATION 18 CALLED EXEGSTICS, 





EXE] A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. [1*xi 
EXE’DRA, in antiquity, a general name | exercise consists in the management ef 
for such buildings as were distiuct from | artillery, and in the evolutions of fleets. 


the main body of the churches, and yet 
within the limits of the consecrated ground. 

EXEGE’SIS, a discourse intended to 
explain or illuatrate a subject. 

XEM‘PLAR, a pattern or model; the 
ideal model which an artist attempts to 
imitate.——That which serves as a model 
for imitation, or as a warning for others, 
is termed exemplary ; as, exemplary justice ; 
exemplary punishment. 

EXEQUATOUR, an official recognition of 
a person in the character of consul or com- 
mercial agent, authorizing him to exercise 
his powers, 

EX’ERCISE, the exertion of the body, 
for health, amusement, Jabour, or the at- 
tainment of any art. Exercise increasca 
the circulation ofthe blood, attenuates and 
divides the fluids, and promotes a regular 
perspiration, as well as a due secretion of 
all the humours; for it accelerates the 
animal spirits, and facilitates their distri- 
bution into all the fibres of the body, 
strengthens the pnrts, creates an appetite, 
and helps digestion. Whence it arises, 
that those who accustom themselves to 
exercise are generally very robust, and sel- 
dom subject to diseases. It should never 
be forgotten by those of studious habits, 
that the delicate aprings of our frail ma- 
chines Jose their activity, and the vessels 
become clogged with obstructions, when 
we totally desist from exercise ; from which 
consequences arise which necessarily af- 
fect the brain: a mere studious life 1s 
therefore equally prejudicial to the body 
and the mind. We may further observe, 
that an inclination to study ought not to 
be carried to the extent of aversion to soci- 
etyand motion. The natural lot of man 1s 
to live among his fellows; and whatever 
may be his situation inthe world, there are 
a thousand occasions wherein his physical 
energies may be rendered serviceabic to his 
fellow-creatures, as well as to himself. 
Many rational causes have therefore given 
rise to the practice of particular exercises ; 
and those legislatora who deserve to be 
called the most sagacious and benevolent, 
have instituted opportunities fur enabling 
youth who devote themselves to study, to 

ecome expert also in laudable exercises. 
“ We'shall walk, run, dance, awim, fence, 
aail, and ride to little purpose (says Dr. 
Tissot), unless we make choice of an agree- 
able freud to accompany us. Sobtude is 
the bane of man; insomuch, that it is dif- 
ficult to tell which suffers most, the soul tn 
its qualities, or the body in ita tempera- 
ment, from being alone. Too great a con- 
course of people breeds disease. Toomuch 
company is destructive to cheerfulness. 
For the sake of both mind and body, there- 
fore, we should move in a little circle, and 
let heaven circumacnibe it for us.”"——Men- 
tal exercise is the exertion of the mind or 
faculties for improvement, as iu the various 
branches of literature, art, and science.—— 
Military exercise consists in the use of 
arms, in marches, evolutions, &c.——Naval 
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EXER GUE., aterm used by medallists 
to denote the little space around and with- 
out the work or figures of a medal for an 
— &e. 

EXFOLIATION, in sargery, the acaling 
of a bone; the process of separating, as 
pieces of unsound bone from the sound 
part.——In mineralogy also, to exfoliate is 
to scale off or separate in thin lamine. 

EXHALA‘TION, a general term for all 
effluvia or steams raised from the surface of 
the earth, in form of vapour. 

EXHAUSTION, in mathematics, a me- 
thod of proving the equality of two magni- 
tudes by a reductio ad absurdam, or show- 
ing that if one is supposed either greater or 
less than the other, there will arise a con- 
tradiction. ' 

EXHEREDA‘TION, in the civil law, a 
father’s excluding a chNd from inheriting 
any part of his estate. 

EXHIB’IT, any paper produced or pre- 
sented to a court or to auditors, referees, 
or arbitrators, ax avoucher, &c.——In chan- 
cery, a deed or writing produced in court 
and sworn to, and a certificate of the oath 
indorsed on it by the examiner or commis- 
sioner, 

EXHIBI’TION, a — display of what- 
ever is interesting either as a matter of art 
orcuniosity. Also, abenefaction settled for 
the benefit of scholars in the universities, 
that are not on the foundation. The person 
receiving this 18 called an exhibitioner —— 
Exhibition was anciently an allowance for 
meat and drink, such as the religious ap- 
propnators made to the poor depending 
vicar, 

EXHUMATION, the digging up of a 
dead body that has been interre 

EX'IGENT, in law, a writ or part of 
the process of outlawry. The exigent or 
exigi facias requires the defendant to be 
proclaimed in five county courts succes- 
— to render himeelf; and if he does 
not, he is outlawed. 

EX’ILE, a state of banishment or expul- 
sion from one’s country by authority; or it 
may be an abandonment of one’s country, 
fora fureign land, from disgust or any other 
motive, which is called voluntary exile. 

EXISTENCE, the state of being, or 
having an actual essence. Mr. Locke says, 
that we arrive at the knowledge of our own 
existence, by intuition; of the existence of 
God, by demonstration; and of other things, 
by sensation. As for our own existence, 
continues he, we perceive it #0 — that 
it neither needs, nor is capable of, any 
proof. I think, I reason, I feel pleasure 
and pain; can any of these be more evident 
to me than my own existence? If I doubt 
of all other things, that very doubt makes 
me perceive my own existence, and will not 
suffer me todoubt. If 1 know I doubt, I 
have as certain a perception of the thin 
doubting, as of that thought which I ¢ 
doubt: experience then convinces us, that 
we have an intuitive knowledge of our own 
existence. 
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“HE WISE FOR CURE ON EXERCISE DEPEND.’—DRYDEN. * 








THER ANCIENT REPUBLICS SOMETIMES EXILED MEN ON MERE SUSPICION THAT THEY MIGHT BECOME DANGEROUS TO REFUBLICAN LIBERTY. 
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e EX’IT, adeparture ; aterm used to denote 
the action of quitting the stage by a player 
after he has — his part. Figurative- 
ly, the act of quitting this mortal existence. 

EXOCOE'TOUS, or Flying-fish, in ichthyo- 
logy, a genus of fishes of which there are 
three species. The Ezocoetus eztliens, or 
the Mediterranean flying fish, 1s about four- 
teen inches 10 length and 1s found princi- 
pally in the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
sens, frequently alone, and sometimcs in 
small compames By the extraordinary 
length of its pectoral fins 1t 18 enabled to 

uit the water and support a flight, about 
three feet above the surtace, for the distance 
of 80 or 100 yards, after which it 18 obliged 
to return to the water and muisten 1ts fins, 
which even im this short progress become 
hard and dry The hshes are persecuted 
by the dorado under the water, and by the 
gull or albatross above its surface, and thus 
often escape destruction by the one only to 
incur it from the other 

EAO DIA, amongst the Romans, were a 
sort of atter-piecea, performed by * 
gentlemen when the play was — 
They bore no relation to the drama before 
exhibited , but were intended to revive, or 
rather improve the Fescenmme verscs, Which 
had fallen into disuse Professional actors 
never performed any part in the Exodia 

Li ODUS, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, be:ug the second of the Pen- 
tateuch, or tive books of Muses. It contains 
a history of the departure of the children ot 
Israel trom Egypt, from which it received 
its name 

EX ODE, im the Greek drama the con- 
cluding part of a plas, or that part which 
comprehends all that occurs atter the last 
interlude 

EX OFF ‘ICIO, in law, the power a per- 
son has, by virtue of his office, todo certain 
acts without special authonty -———bz-afieio 
informations are prosecutions commenced 
at the suit of the king, in cases of such great 
danger, as that the satcty of the statc 
taught be mvolved by waiting for the usual 
course of law 

EX OGLOSS, a genus of fishes found in 
the Amencan seas, whose Jower jaw 1s tn- 
lobed, and the middle lobe protruded serves 
4s a tongue 

EXOM’PHALOS, 1m surgery, a rupture 
of the navel. 

EXORCISM, the expulsion of evil spirits 
from persons or places by certain adjura- 
trons and ceremonies Lxorcism makes a 
conmderable part of the superstition of the 
church of Rome, the ntuals of which forbid 
the exorcising 9 person without the 
bishop's Jeave.——From many passages in 
Irenrus, Ongen, Epiphancius, and Jose- 

hus, it 1s evident that the Jews about our 
bavicui’a tame, pretended to a power of 
casting out devils, by some arts or charms 
denved from Solomon. For a further proof 
of their pretences in thin respect, see Acts 
xix. 13, Mark 1x. 38, Luke 1x. 59. Exor 
cists in the ancient christian church, were 
employed in casting out demons, and were 
ordained fur that express purpose. 


IN THE SRD CENTURY, AN IDEA PAEVAILED THAT HEATHENS WERE POSSESSED BY DEMONS, HENCE EXORCISM WAS JOINED WITH BAPTISM. 
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AIR I8 HOT OB COLD ACCORDING AS IT I8 MORE OR LESS BXFANDED. 
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AIR-EXPANSION BNGINES ARE FAR MORE POWERFUL THAN STEAM. 
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EXOROIBST, one who by prayers and m- 
cantations professes to cast out evil spirits. 

EXOR’DIUM, 1n rhetoric, the commence- 
ment of a apeech, serving to prepare the 
audience for the main subject. It may be 
formal and dehberate, or abrupt and vehe- 
ment, according to the nature of the sub- 
ject and occasion. 

EXOS’TOSIS, 1n‘surgery, a preternatural 
emmence or excrescence of a bone, whether 
attended with au erusion or not. 

EXOS’TRA, m antiquity, a bridge thrust 
out of a turret by pullies on the walls, by 
which the besiegers gained an entrance 
into the town. 

EXOTER’IC&, in rhetonc, a term ap- 
pled to such of Anstotle’s lectures as were 
open to all persons 

EXOTIC, an appellation for the produce 
of foreign countnes Exotic plants are such 
as belong to a soil and climate entirely dif- 
terent trom the place where they are raised, 
and therefore can be preserved for the moat 
part only mn green houses 

EXPANSIBIL‘ITY, the capacity for ex- 
tension in bulk or surface. 

EXPAN SION, in natural philosophy, 
the cnlargement or increase of bulk in 
bodies, chiefly by means ot heat. This 1s 
one of the most general effects of caloric, 
bemg common to all bodies whatever, whe- 
ther solid or fluid, or in an aerform state. 
In some cases bodies scem to expand as they 
grow cold, as water in the act of freezng, 
this, however, 18 known to be no exception 
to the genera! rule, but 1s owing to the ar- 
rangement of the particles, or to crystaliza 
tion, and is not a regular and ual ex- 
pansion lke that of metals, or other solid 
substances, by ineans of heat In various 
metals hkewise an expansion takes place in 

assing from a fluid to a solid state, which 
18 accounted tor in the same way. The de- 
fae of expansion produced in different 
tquids, varies very ——— In gene- 
vale the denser the fluid, the less the ex- 
pansion water expands more than mer- 
cury, and alcohol, which 18 hgbter than 
water, expands more than water. The ex- 
naon of aeriform fluids may be exhibited 
y bringing a bladder, partly filled with aur, 
and the neck closely ted, near the fire, the 
bladder will soon be distended, and will, if 
the heat be strong enough, burst.——We 
also apply the word expansion to surface, as 
the expansion of a sheet of water, but not 
to a hne or length without breadth. 

EX-PAR TE, in law, on one aide, as ex- 
parte statement, a partial statement, or 
that which 18 made on one side only. 

EXPATRIATION, the forsaking one's 
own country, with a renunciation of alleg- 
ance, and with a view of becoming 4 per- 
manent resident and citizen in another 


country. 

EXPEC’TANT, in law, an epithet for 
whatever has a relation to, or dependance 
upon another 

EXPEC’TANCY, in law, a state of wait- 
ing or suspenmon. An estate in expectancy 
is one which 1 to take effect or commence 
after the determination of another estate. 
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WHEW DRY AIB I8 SATTRATED WITH MOISTURE, ITS BULK INCREASES, AND ITS SPECIFIC GRAVITY DIMINISHES. 
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Estates of this kind are remainders and re- 


versions. 

EXPECTATION, in the doctrine of 
chances, is applied to any contingent event, 
upon the happening of which some benefit 
is expected. —— Expectation differs from 
hope in this: hope originates in demre, and 
may exist with little or no ground of behef 
that the desired event will arrive; whercas 
expectation is founded on some reasons 
which render the event probable.——Ez- 
pectation, of life, is a term used to express 
the number of years, which, according to 
the experience of bills of mortality, persons 
at any age may be expected to hve. 

EXPEC’TORANTS, those medicines 
which promote expectoration, or a dis- 
charge of mucus from the trachca and 


ga 
PE'DIENT, a temporary means of 
effecting an object, without regard to ulte- 
rior consequences. 

EXPEDITATE, in the English forest 
laws, is to cut out the balla or claws of a 
dog’s tore-feet, for the preservation of the 


ror pute: 

XPEDI’TION, the march of an army, 
or the voyage of a fleet, to a distant place, 
for hostile purposes; as, the expedition of 
the English to Holland; the expedztion of 
the French to Egypt. 

EXPE’RIENCE, the source of know- 
a iy arising from the faculty of memory, 
and the power of reasoning by analogy. 
Thus, we learn the instability of human af- 
fairs by observation or by experience. 

EXPER’IMENT, an act or operation de- 
signed to discover some unknown truth, 
principle, or effect ——In chennstry, a trial 
of the results of certain apphcations and 
motians of natural bodies, in order to dis- 
cover something of their laws, nature, Xc. 
——Experimental knowledge 18 the most 
valuable, because it 18 most certain, and 
most safely to be trusted. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
those branches of amence, the deductions 
in which are founded on experment, as 
contrasted with the moral, mathematical, 
and speculative branches of knowledge. 
The principal experimental science 1s Che- 
— but there are many others, as, Op- 
tics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, Electricity, 
Magnetism, &c. 

PERIMEN’TUM CRU’CIS, a lead- 
ane decisive expernnent. 

XPIA‘TION, a rehgious ceremony, by 
which satisfaction is nade for sins of omis- 
g0n or Commission, acadental or inten- 
tional, The chief mode of expiration among 
the Jews and Pagans was by sacrifice.—— 
Kepiution, 11 a figurative sense, is applied 
by divines to the pardun procured to men’s 
sine, by the obedience and death of Christ. 

EXPIRA/‘/TION, in anatomy, that part of 
respiration which consists in expelling the 
air out of the Jungs. 

EXPLO'SION, 10 natural philosophy, a 
sudden and violent expansion of an acrial, 
or other elastic fluid, by which it instantly 
throws off any obstacle that happens to be 
in the way, sometimes with incredible 























THE EXPLOSIVE FORCE OF A VOLCANO 18 SOMETIMES SUCH AS TO THROW A STONE OF TKO HUNDRED TONS A DISTANCE OF EIGHT MILES. 
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A BOUNTY ON THE EXPORTATION OF CORN GRANTED, 1699. 
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BXPORTATION OF COBN YROM ENGLAND PERMITTED BY LAW, 1663. 


A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 
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force, and in nuch a manner as to produce 
the most astonishing effects. It differs 


from mere expausion, by being sudden and 
violent, while the latter acte gradually and 
uniformly for some time. 

EXPO’NENT, in algebra, the number or 
figure which, placed above a root at the 
right hand, denotes how often that root is 
repeated, or how many multiplications are 
necessary to produce the power.——Ezpo- 
nential curves are such as partake both of 
the nature of algebraic and transcendental 


ones. 

EXPORTA‘TION, that part of foreign 
commerce which consists in sending out 
goods for sale, and which is therefore the 
active part of trade, a8 importation, or the 
purchasing of goods is the passive.——~We 
apply the word exports to goods or produce 
which are sent abroad or usually exported. 

EXPOS'‘ITOR, one who explains the writ- 
ings of others; it is applied particularly to 
those who profess to expound the Scmp- 
tures. 

EX POST FACTO, (literally, from some- 
thing done afterwards), as an ex post facto 
law, alaw which operates upon a subject 
not hable to it at the time the law was 


made. 

EXPOSTULA‘TION, in rhetoric, a warm 
address to a person, who has done another 
some injury, representing the rons in the 
strongest terms, and demanding redress. 

EXPRESS’, a messenger or courier sent 
to communicate information of an important 
event, or to deliver important dispatches. 

EXPRESS’ED OILS, in chemistry, such 
oils as are procured from any substance by 
simple pressure, as the oil of almonds, &c. 

EXPRESSION, in painting, the distinct 
and natural exhibition of character or of 
sentiment in the characters represented. 
The term expression is frequently confound- 
ed with that of passon, but they differ in | 
this, that expression 18 a general term, im- | 
plying a representation of an object agree- 
ably to its nature and character, and the , 
ure or office it is to have in the work; | 
whereas passion, in painting, denotes a mo- ; 
tion of the body, accompamed with certain 
indications of strong feeling pourtrayed in 
the countenance; so that every passion is | 
an expression, but not cvery expression a , 
passion. Expression, in rhetoric, the elo- 
cution, diction, or choce of words suited 
to the aubject and sentzment.——In muane, 
the tone and manner which give life and , 
reality to ideas and sentiments.——Thee- | 
trical ezpresnon, is a distinct, sonorous, | 
and pleasing pronunciation, accompanied | 
with action suited to the sentiment 

EXPROPRIA‘TION, the surrender of a 
claim to exclusive property. 

EXPUI’ TION, in medicine, a discharge 
of saliva by spitting. 

EXPURG’ATORY, serving to purify from 
anything noxious or erroneous; as the ez- 
purgatory mdex of the Romaniste, which 
directs the expunction of —— of au- 
thors contrary to their creed or principles. 

EXSAN’GUIOUS, an epithet for animals 
which are destitute of red blood. 
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THE FORCE OF AN EXPLOSION DEPENDS ON THE QUANTITY OF THE ELASTIC FLUID, AND THE VELOCITY IT ACQUIRES BY ERAT. 
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EXSICCATION, the act of drying, or 
e evaporation of moisture. 
EXSTIP’ULATE, in botany, an epithet 
for plants which have no stipulus. 
EXSUDA‘TION, in medicine, a dis- 
charge of humours or moisture from animal 
bodies, by sweat or extillation through the 


pores. 

EX’TANT, an epithet for anything which 
still subsists or is in being; as a part only 
of the writings of Cicero are extant. 

EXTEM’PORE, without previous study 
or meditation ; as he writes or speaks extem- 
pore. Though an adverb, it is often unneces- 
sarily and improperly used as an adjective ; 
as an ertempore sermon, instead of an ez- 
temporary ot extemporaneoue sermon, &c. 
——~To extemporize well, requires a ready 
mind well furnished with knowledge. 

EXTEN’SION, in philosophy, one of the 
common and essential properties of body, 
or that by which it occupies some part of 
universal eae 

EXTEN’‘SOR, in anatomy, an appella- 
tion given to several muscles, from their 
extending or stretching the parts to which 
they belong. 

EXTENT, in law, is used in a double 
sense; sometimes it signifies a writ or com- 
mand to the sheriff for the valuing of the 
landa or tenements of a debtor; and some- 
times the act of the sheriff, or other commis- 
sioner, upon this writ; but most commonly 
it denotes an estimate or valuation of lands. 
——Exztent in aid, a seizure made by the 
crown, when a public accountant becomes 
a defaulter, and prays for relief against his 
creditors. 

EXTENUATION, the act of represent- 
ing anything lese faulty or criminal than it 
isin fact; it is opposed to aggravation. 

EXTIN’GUISHMENT, 1n law, the anni- 
hilation of an estate, &c. by means of its 
being merged or consolidated with another. 

EXTORTION, the unlawful act of any 
person in authority, who by colour of his 
office, takes money or any other thing when 
none is due. Whenever property of any 
kind is wrested from a person by menace, 
duress, violence, authority, or by any illegal 
means, it 18 extortion. ‘The word extort has 
a very wide signification. Conquerors extort 
contributions from the vanquished ; officers 
often extort illegal fees , confessions of guilt 
are extorfed by the rack, promises which 
men are unable to perform are sometimes 
extorted by duress, &e. 

EXTRA, a Latin preposition denoting 
beyond or excess; as extra-work, extra-pay, 
&c. It serves as a pretix to numerous Eng- 
lish words. 

EX’TRACT, in literature, some aclect 
matter or sentence taken from a book. 
-—-ln law, a draught or copy of a wnit- 
ing. — In chemistry, the purer parts of any 
substance extracted from ite grosser parts 
by means of decoction, and formerly also 
by distillation, until they were of the con- 
sistence of paste.—— Extractive principle, a 

i rinciple supposed to form the 
1 vegetable extracts. 





RXPRACT, IN PHARMACY, INCLUDES ALL THOSE VEGRTABLE PREPARATIONS WHICH ARE OBTAINED IN A SOLID STATE FROM SOLUTIONS. 
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THR BRST PROCESS FOR MAKING CHEMICAL EXTRACTS I8 “IN vacuo.” 
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cuithet for that which grows on the outside 
a leaf. 


EXTRAJUDI’CIAL, out of the ordinary 
course of legal proceedings. 
EXTRAMUN’DANE, beyond the limit 
of the material world. 
EXTRAORDINA‘RII, in Roman anti- 
quity, a chosen body of men consisting of a 
third part of the foreign horse, and a fifth 
of the foot, which was separated from the 
rest of the forces borrowed from the con- 
federate state, with great policy and cau- 
tion; @ prevent any design that they might 
possibly entertain against the natura! forces. 
EXTRAVAGANZA, in music, the Italian 
for a kind of composition remarkable for its 
wildness and incoherence.—Irregular dra- 
matic pieces, generally of the burlesque 
cast, are also sometimes called extrava- 


ganzas. 

EXTRAVASA‘TION, in contusions and 
other accidents of the cranium, is when one 
or more of the blood-vessels distributed on 
the dura mater are broken, whereby there is 
such a discharge of blood as oppresses the 
brain, frequently bringing on violent pains, 
and at length death itself, unless the pati- 
ent is timely relieved. 

EXTREME, the utmost point, or fur- 
thest degree; as the extremes of heat and 
cold; the extremes of virtue and vice.——In 
logic, the extreme terms of a syllogiem are 
the predicate and subject. Thus, “ Man is 
an animal: Henry is aman, therefore Henry 
is au animal;” the word animal is the 
greater extreme, Henry the less extreme, 
and man the medium.——In mathematics, 
the extremes are the first and last terms of 
& proportion. 

XTREM'ITY, in its primary sense, sig- 
nifies the utmost point or border @f a 
thing. It also denotes the highest or fur- 
thest degree; as the extremity of pain or 
suffering; or the Greeks have endured op- 
pression in its utmoat extremity.-——— In 
painting and sculpture, the extremities of 
the body, are the head, hands, and feet.—— 
In anatomy, this term is applied to the 
limbs, as distinguishing them from the 
other divisions of the auimals, the head and 
trunk. The extremities are four in num- 
ber, divided, in man, into upper and lower; 
in other animals, into anterior and poste- 
rior, Each extremity is divided into four 
parts; the upper into the shoulder, the arm, 
the fore-arm, and the hand; the lower into 
the hip. the thigh, the leg, and the foot. 

EXU’V1 4, in natural history, the cast 
skins, shells, or coverings of animals.——In 
geology, the spoils or organic remains of 
animals found in the carth, supposed to be 
deposited there at the deluge, or in some 

eat convulsion or change which the earth 

108 in ena penods undergone. 

EY’AS, 1n ornithology, a young hawk 
just taken from the nest, not able to pro- 
cure its own food. 

EYE, in anatomy, the organ of sight, or 
that part of the body, whereby visible ob- 
jects are represented to the mind. The 
eye hall is the immediate agent in refract- 
ing the rays of light, and collecting them 


SUCH SUBSTANCES AS CANNOT BE ANALYZED ARE CALLED BXTRACTIVE, 
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EXTRACTS SHOULD ALWAYS BE FAEFARED, IF POSSIBLE, FROM THE SUICRE OF THE FRESH PLANT, UNDER POWERFUL PRESSURE. 
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ALL BED BLOODED ANIMALS HAVE TWO EYES, RACKFT THE MOLE. 
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into a point, so as to form an image of the 
object from which they are reflected For 
this purpose, there 1s 1m it a series of per 

fectly transparent parts, which execute the 
various ————— @ nervous pulp on 
which the rays of hght thus retracted make 
an impresmon to be conveyed to the sen 

sorium by the optic nerve The visual 
organ, simple when thus considered, be 

comes much more complicated if we include 
al] the apparatus added for the purposes of 
protection or assistance The muscles 
which move the globe in various directions, 
the eye hds, which cover and protect in 
front, and the parts which secrete the tears, 
and convey them into the cavity of the 
nostril, are all so intimately connected in 
situation and function with the globe, that 
they must be included im the general de 

ap ye In speaking of the mechanism 
of the organ of vision, we may not impro 

perly ken it to a natural camera obscura, 
provided with a lens, which, at the back of 
the eye, forms a picture, on an expansion of 
the nerves, called the retina hen the 
lens 18 too convex, the picture falls short of 
the nerve, and the person 16 short sighted 

when the picture tends to form beyond the 
nerve, owing to the lens not being suffic: 

ently convex, then the person is long 

sighted In the firat case, a concave glass 
is required, and in the latter a convex glass, 
as in aged persons ——The word eye is 
used 1n a vast variety of senses, both literal 
and figurative,——Aye, in architecture, 18 
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used to signify any round window, made 1n 
a pediment, an attic, the reins of a vault, 
&c ——Eye af a dome, an aperture at the 
top of a dome, as that of the Pantheon at 
Rome, or of St Pavl’s at London, it 1s 
usually covered with a lanthorn ——Eye of 
the volute, 1s the centre of tae volute, or 
that poimt in which the helix, or spiral of 
which 1t 1s formed, commences —— Kye m 
ening, signifies a little bud or shoot, 

inserted into a tree, by way of graft -——~ 
Kye of an apple, a pear, $c, the extremity 
cppoate to the stalk ———Fye of the anchor, 
the hole wherein the ring of the anchor 18 
put into the shank —— The eyes of a ship, 
are the parts which he near the hawse 
holes, — in the lower apartments 

EY EBOLT, m ships, a bar of iron or 
bolt, with an cye, formed to be dnven into 
the deck or aides, for the purpose of hook 
a to 

Y EBRIGHT, or EUPHRA SIA, a ge 

nus of plants, of several species 

EY EGLABS, im telescopes, the glass 
next the eye and where there are several, 
all except the object glass are called eye 
glasses Also, a glass to asmat defective 
VISION 
¥Y E SERVICE, service performed only 
while under the inspection of an employer 

EY ESTONE, a small calcareous stone 
used for taking substances from between 
the hd and ball of the eye 

EY RIE or EY RY, the place where birds 
of prey construct their nests 


* 


F, the mxth letter of the alphabet, isa 
labial articulation formed by placing the 
upper teeth on the under lip and accompa 
nied with an emission of breath Its hin 
dred letter is 1, which 18 chiefly distin 
atahied from f by besng more vocal The 

mans for some time used EF inverted 
thus, i for V consonant as DI qI for DIVI 
Some have supposed that this was one of 
the three letters mvented by Claudius but 
many insuiptions belonging to periods 
much anterior to the time of Claudius ex 
hibit thie simgular use of this letter F as 
a numeral, with the Romans, signihed 40 
with a dash over it, 40000 On medals, 
monuments, &c, F stands for Fabius Fu 
rius Felsx, Faustua, & —With merchants, 
— Joke (page) F often stands in 
medical prescriptions and on documents 
for fiat het 1t be made or done) F also 
stands for fellow ask AB Fiaternitas dn 
fequartorum Socius or }cllow of the Anti 

uarian Society ———Fi 1s the abbreviation 
or fforin, or xuilder, and fr for franc 
-——In music, / over a line, means forte, 
£ molto forte, and F 1s the nominal of the 
— note in the natural datome scale 


THB CRYATALINE TENS 18 VERY GLOBULAR IN FISHES, AND FLAT IN BIRDS 


FA, 1n music, one of the syllables invented 
by Guido Aretine, to mark the tourth note 
of the modern scale, which mses thus, «t, 
ré, m2 fa 

FA BIAN an epithet signifying that hne 
of military tactics which declines the risk 
ing of a battle in the open field, but seeks 
every opportunity of harassing the enemy 
by countermarches ambuscades, &c It 1s 
80 called from Q, Fabius Maximus, the Ro 
man general opposed to Hanmbal 

FA BLE, a fictitious narration, or species 
of didactic allegory which may be descnbed 
as a method of inculcating practicable rules 
of worldly prudence or wisdom, by mag 
nary representations drawn from the phy 
sical or external world It consists pro 
perly of two parts the symbolical repre 
sentation and the application of the instruc 
thon intended to be deduced from it which 
latter 18 called the moral of the tale, and 
must be apparent in the fable itself, 1n or 
der to render it poetical The satisfaction 
which we denve from fables docs not he 
wholly in the pleasure that we rcceive from 
the symbolical representation, but at hes 
deeper, in the feehng that the order of na 
ture 1s the same in the spiritual and ma 


THR AQUEOUS HUMOUR OF THE EYE 15 MORE ABUNDANT IN HIGH FLYING BIRDS THAN IN ANIMALS NEARER THR GROUND 
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terial worlds: and the fabulist, whose ob- 
ject is not merely to render a truth percep- 
tible by means of a fictitious action, chooses 
his characters from the brute creation.— 
Some fables are founded upon irony; some 
are peer and some even aspire to the 
sublime: but, generally speaking, a fable 
should possess unity, that the whole tenor 
of it may be easily seen; and dignity, since 
the seta has a certain degree of import- 
ance.—We find that fables have been highly 
valued, not only in times of the greateat 
simplicity, but among the most polite ages 
of the world. Jotham’s fable of the trees 
is the oldest that is extant, and as beautiful 
as any that have been made since. Nathan's 
fable of the poor man is next in antiquity, 
and had so good an effect as to convey 
instruction to the ear of aking. We find 
MÆaop in the most distant ages of Greece; 
and in the early days of the Roman com- 
monwealth, we read of a mutiny appeased 
by the fable of the belly and the members. 
To which we may add, that although fables 
had their rise in the very infancy of learning, 
they never flourished more than when learn- 
ing was at its greatest height.——Fabdle is 
also used for the plot of an epic or dramatic 
poem, and 1a, according to Anstotle, the 
principal part, and, as it were, the soul of 
apoem. In this sense the fable is defined 
to be a discourse invented with art, to form 
the manners by instruction, disguised under 
the allegory of an action. 

FAB’RIC, in general, denotes the atrue- 
ture or construction of anything; but par- 
ticularly of buildings, as a church, hall, 
house, &c. It is also applied to the texture 
of cloths, or stuffs; as this is cloth of a 
beautiful fabric, 

FAB’ULOUS AGE, that period in the 
history of every nation in which super- 
natural events are represented to have hap- 
— The fabulous age of Greece and 

me is called also the Aeroic age. 

FACA’DE (pron. fassa’de), in architec- 
ture, the front or external aspect of an 
edifice. As in most edifices only one side 
is conspicuous, viz, that which faces the 
street, and usually contains the principal 
entrance, this has been denominated, par 
eminence, the facade. 

FACE, 1n anatomy, the front part of the 
head, and the seat of most of the senses, 
comprising the forehead, the eyes and eye- 
lids, the nose, cheeks, mouth, and chin. 
The bones of the face are divided into those 
of the upper and under jaw: the upper con- 
asts of thirteen bones, and the under is 
formed of one bone. The muscles of the 
face are those of the eye-hd, eye-ball, nose, 
mouth, and lips. The human face is called 
the image of the soul, as being the place 
whence the ideas, emotions, &c. of the soul 
are chiefly set to view. Nor can it be de- 
nied that the character of each individual is 
often strongly marked by the conformation 
of the countenance: physiognomy, there- 
fore, in a certain degree, always has exist- 
ed: but the great question is, how far we 
can reduce our experience to certain ruler. 
For our own parts, we believe that both 
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physiognomists and phrenologists have car- 
ried their speculations to an absurd length. 
| ———Face, among painters and artists, is 
used to denote a certain dimension of the 
' human body, adapted for determining the 
proportion which the several -parts should. 
ear to one another: thus the different 
pe of the body are said to consist, in 
length, of so many faces.——We also use 
the word face in speaking of the surface of 
a thing, or the side presented to the view of 
a spectator; as, the face of the earth; the 
face of the sun; the face of a atone, &c. 
FA'CETS, the name of the little faces or 
planes to be found in brilliant and rose dia- 


monds. 

FA’CIAL LINE OR ANGLE. These 
terms are used in describing the con- 
formation that exists in the bones of the 
face, &c. and which so strikingly charac- 
terizes the varieties of the human race. On 
the relation of the jaw to the forehead is 
founded the facial line, discovered by Peter 
Camper. Suppose a straight line drawn at 
the hase of the skull, froin the great occi- 
pital cavity across the exterual orifice of 
the ear to the bottom of the nose. If we 
draw another straight line from the bottom 
of the nose, or froin the roots of the upper 
incisor teeth to the forehead, then both 
lines wil] form an angle which wil) be more 
acute the less the shape of the face, in 
brutes, resembles that of men. In apes, 
this angle is only from 46° to 60°; in the 
orang-vutang, 63°; in the skull of a negro, 
about 70%; 11 a European, from 75° to 85%. 
In Grecian works of statuary, this angle 
amounts to 90°: In the statues of Jupiter, 
it is 100%. 

FA‘CIES HIPPOCRATICA, in medi- 
cine, that death-like appearance which con- 
sists in the nostrils peng sharp, the eyes 
hollow, the temples low, the tips of the ears 
contracted, the forehead dry and wrinkled, 
and the complexion pale or livid. It ia so 
called from Hippocrates, by whom it has 
been a0 justly described in his prognostics. 

FAC.SIMILE, an imitation of an ori- 
ginal in all its traits and peculiarities. The 
object of fac-similes is vanous; but in all 
5 their perfect accuracy is indiapen- 
sable. 

FAC‘TION, a party in political society, 
combined or acting in union, in opposition 
to the pnnce, government, or atate; usual} 
apphed to a minority, but it may be applie 
toa majority. Rome was almost always dis- 
turbed by factiona; and the best interesta 
of Britain are at this hour woefully neg- 
lected, owing to the continual ferment into 
which the country is thrown by different 
factions. 

FACTI’TIOUS, in chemistry, &c., any 

ithets for what is made by art, in dis- 
tinction from what is produced by nature; 
as, factitious cinnabar ; factitious air. 

ACTOR, in commerce, an agent or cor- 
respondent residing in some remote part, 
commissioned by merchants to buy or sell 
on their account, to negociate bills 

of exchange, or to transact other businces 
for them. It is universally held in courts 


THE VACKH ACQUIRES ITS EXPRESSION PROM OUR HABITS AND ACTIONS. 
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THESE ARB A GREATKR NUMBER OF VESSELS AND NERVES IN THE FACE, THAN IN ANY OTHER EXTERNAL PART. 
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THE LEIPSIC BASTER FAIR 18 THE MOST IMPORTANT IN THE WORLD. 
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of law and equity, that the principal is held 
liable for the acts of his agent, provided 
that the conduct of the latter be conform- 
able to the common usage and mode of 
dealing; but an agent cannot delegate his 
rights to another so as to bind the prin- 
cipal, unless expressly authorised to nomi- 
nate a sub-agent. {For more special in- 
formation on this important subject, see the 
act 6 Geo. IV. c. 94.]-——Factor, in arith- 
metic, a name given to the multiplier and 
multiplicand, because they constitute the 
product: thus 4 and 6 are the factors of 
20. Also an algebraic term, answering to the 
divisor in arithmetic——Eastablishments 
for trade, in foreign parts of the world, are 
called factories ——The word factory is now 
also used for a manufactory on an exten- 
sive acale, 

FAC’TORAGE, the allowance or per- 
centage given to factors by the merchants 
and inanufacturers, &c. who employ them; 
and which is usually fixed by special agrec- 
ment between the merchant and factor. 

FAC’ULA, in astronomy, a name given 
to certain bright spots in the sun. 

FAC’ULTY, a term used to denote the 
powers or capacities of the human mind, 
viz. understanding, will, memory, imagina- 
tion, &c.——If it be a power exerted by the 
body alone, 1t is called a corporeal or ani- 
mal faculty; if it belong to the mind, it is 
called a rational faculty. And it may fur- 
ther be distinguished into the natwral fa- 
culty, or that by which the body is nounsh- 
ed; and the rtal, or that by wluch life 1s 
preserved, &c.——Faculty, a term applied 
to the different members or departments of 
an university, divided according to the arts 
and sciences taught there. In most uni- 
versities there are four facultics; of arts, 
including humanity and plilosophy; of 
theology; of physic; and of civillaw. The 
degrees in the several faculties of our nni- 
versities are thore of bachelor, master, and 
doctor. — Faculty, in law, a privilege 
granted to a person, by favour and mdul- 

ence, of doing that which, by the strict 
etter of the law, he ought not to do—— 
Faculty of Advocates, a term applied to the 
college or society of advocates in Scotland, 
who plead in all actions hefore the court of 
session, justiciary and exchequer. 

F’CES, in chemistry, dregs, impurities, 
or sediment, that settles at the bottom 
after distillation, fermentation, &c. 

FAGA‘RA, in botany, a — of plants, 
class 4 Tetandria, order 1 Monogynia. The 
species are shrubs. 

FAGO'NIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
claus 10 Decandria, order 1 Monogynia. 
The species are perennials. 

FA’GUS, in botany, the beech-tree, a 
genus of the monercia order of the polyan- 
dria class. It contains three apecies: of 
which the beech-tree riacs to the height of 
60 or 70 feet, and in statelinesa and gran- 
deur of outhmne vica with the oak. Its 
leaves are oval and serrated; its flowers 
are produced in globular catkins, and are 
succeeded by angular fruit, called mast, 


which, like acorns, scrvea as food for swine. 
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Its bark has a peculiar silvery appearance, 
which, added to the gracefulness of 1ts 
wth and the elegance of its fohage, ren- 

ers it a beautiful object in forest scenery. 
Ita wood is much employed inturnery, and 
for chairs. The chesnut-tree, another spe- 
cies, often grows to a vast size, and was 
formerly much used for the purposes of 
building. It is now used for liquor casks 
and other purposes; and its fruit is valu- 
able for swiue and deer. 

FAH’LERZ, in mineralogy, 
ore; sometimes called tetrahe 
pyrite. 

FAH'LUNITE, in mineralogy, a sub- 
species of octahedral corundum. 

FAIENCE, or Imiration Porcewarn, 
akind of pottery, superior to the common 
sorts in its glazing, beauty of form, and 
richness of pamting. It derived its name 
from the town of Faenza, in Romagna, 
where it is said to have been invented in 
1299, It reached its bighest perfection in 
the 16th century; and some pieces were 
painted by the great artists of the period, 
which are highly valued as monuments of 
early art. 

FAINTS, (in the distillation of whiskey 
the weak spirituous liquor that runs o 


copper 
copper 


from the still after the proof spirit is taken | 


This crude spirit is much impreg- 
ere- 


away. 
nated with fetid essential oi), and is 
fore very unwholesome. 

FAIR, a kind of market, on a moat ex- 
tensive scale, granted to a town, by privi- 
lege, for the more speedy and commodious 
providing of such things as the place stands 
in need of. It is incident to a fair, that 

ersons shail be free from being arrested in 
it for any other debt contracted than what 
was contracted in the same; or, at least, 
promised to be paid there. The most im- 
portant fairs now held are probably those 
of Germany, and particularly the Leipsie 
fairs, where books form so important a 
branch of 1ts commerce. But neither at 
home nor abroad can they have the import- 
ance they formerly had, because the com- 
munication between different parts of a 
country has become eo easy, that merchan- 
dize may now be readily obtained direct 
from the places where it is produced or 
manufactured. It cannot have escaped 
phe observation, that many fairs are 
held on church holidays; which is thus ac- 
counted for: Gregory the Great, in order to 
render popular the festival of the patron 
saints of churches, encouraged the people, 
on the day of the festival, to erect booths 
of branches about the church, and to feast 
therein, and amuse themselves with inno- 
cent pastimes. This custom was introduced 
into England from the continent, and must 
have been equally familar to the Britons 
and Saxons, being observed among the 
churches of Asia and Europe in the sixth 
century, and hy those of Western Europe 
in the seventh. As the people resorted in 
| crowds to the festival, a considerable pro- 
| vision would be naturally required for their 
| entertamment. The prospect of interest 
invited the little traders of the country to 


BY A FACTOR CREATES A CONTRACT BETWEEN THE OWNER AND RUYER. 
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THE CITY OF DELFT, IN HOLLAND, WAS AT ONE TIMER FAMOUS FOR THE MANUFACTORY OF “ FAIENCE,” CALLED ALSO DELFT WARE. 
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‘NO FAIR CAN BE HELD IN ENGLAND WITHOUT? A GRANT FROM THR CROWN. 
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come with their wares; thus, among the 
many pavilions for hospitality in the neigh- 
bourhood of the church, various booths 
were erected for the sale of commodities. 
Rasil expreasly mentions the numeroua ap- 
pearance of traders at these festivals in 
Asia; and Gregory notes the same custom 
to be common in Europe. And, as the fes- 
tival was observed on a feria, or holy-day, 
it as naturally assumed to itself, and as na- 
turally communicated to the mart, the ap- 
pelletcn of feria, or fair. [By the act 3 

eo. LV. c. 55, it is ordered, that at all fairs 
held within ten miles of Nar jee busi- 
ness and amusements of all kinds shall 
cease at 11 o'clock in the evening ; and not 
recommence before 6 o’clock mm the morn- 
ing, under a penalty of 40s. to be paid by 
any master, mistress, or other person, hav- 
ing the care or management of any house, 
shop, room, booth, standing, &c.] 

FAIRY, an imaginary spirit or being. 
Fairies were supposed to assume a human 
form, though they were of an extremely 
diminutive size, and distinguished by a va- 
riety of fantastical actions, good or bad, 
but never failing to exercise a magic power 
over mcrtals. In an age of ignorance, the 
imagination easily substitutes a poetical 
mythology in the place of natural causes. 
The native land of this fairy mythology is 
Arabia, from whence it was brought to 
Europe by the Troubadours. The Euro- 
— name fairy comes frow /atum, fate. 

he Itahans stil call a fary, fatu; and 
they are often mentioned in the traditions 
of the Italians, who, as well as the Ara- 
biane, had stories of a country inhabited by 
fairies. After the introduction of them 
into the romances of Europe, the notion of 
fairies quickly spread; and the tales of their 
doings were so fixed in the popular behef, 
that they were continually scen in ruined 
castles, or gamboling im the forests by 
moonlight, &c., ao that they did not appear 
at all extraordsnary or unnatural when 
brought upon the stage by Shakspcare. 
For a long time fairy tales were fashion- 
able; but ancy multiplied so fast, and oc- 
cupied so much space in the lighter litera- 
ture of the day, that satiety produced 
disgust, and they were at length irrevocably 
consigned to the nursery.——-Fairy of the 
mine, aD imaginary heing supposed to in- 
habit mines, wandering about in the drifts 
and chambers, always employed, yet effect- 
ing nothing. — Farry ring or circle, a 
phenomenon frequently seen in the fields, 
consisting of a round bare path with grass 
in the middle, formerly ascnbed to the 
dances of the fairies. It has been supposed 
by some, that these rings are the effect of 
lightning; but a more rational theo 
ascribes them to a kind of fungus whic 
fore in a circle from the ceutre outwards, 

estroying the grass as it extends, while 
the interior of the circle is enmched by the 
decayed roots of the ane 

FPAVRY-STONE, the fossil echinite, 
abundant in chalk-pits. 

FAITH, in divinity and philosophy, the 


firm belief of certain truths upon the teati- 
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mony of the person who revealathem. The 
grounds of a rational faith are, that the 
things revealed be not contrary to, though 
they may be above natural reason; that the 
revealer be well acquainted with the things 
he reveals; that he be above all suspicion 
of deceiving us. Where these criterions are 
found, no reasonable person will deny his 
assent. Whatever propositions, therefore, 
are beyond reason, but not contrary to it, 
are, chen revealed, the proper matter of 
faith ——Justifying, or saving faith, signi- 
fies perfect contidence in the truth of the 
Gospel, which influences the will, and leads 
to an entire reliance on Christ for salva- 
tion. —— Public faith, is represented on 
medala sometimes with a baaket of fruit in 
one hand, and some ears of com in the 
other; and sometimes holding a turtle- 
dove. But the most usual symbol, is with 
her two hands joined together. 

FA‘KIR, or FA’QUIR, a devotee, or 
Indian monk. The fakirs are a kind of 
fanatics in the East Indies, who retire from 
the world, and give themselves up to con- 
templation. Ther great aim is to gain the 
veneration of the world by their abaurd and 
emie] penances, outdoing even the mortifi- 
cations and severities of the ancient Chris- 
tian anchorets. Some of them mangle their 
bodies with scourges and knives; others ne- 
ver he down ; and others remain all their lives 
m ove posture. There are also another 
kind of fakirs, who do not practise such 
severities, hut make a vow of poverty, and 
go from village to village, prophesying and 
telling fortunes. 

FALCA’DE, in horsemanship, is when 
the horse throws himself upon bis haunches, 
as in very quick curvets. 

YAL‘CATED, an epithet for any thing 
in the form of a sickle: thus, the moon 1s 
said to be faleated when she appears horned, 
or in the SOR of a sickle. 

FAL’‘CHION, a kind of sword turned up 
somewhat like a hook. 

FAL’CIFORM PROCESS, in anatomy, 
a process of the dura mater, in the form of 
a falz, or mackie, that separates the two 
henuspheres of the brain. 

FALCINEL’LUS, in ornithology, a bird 
supposed to be of the heron kind, with a 
tong crooked bill; called by some the black 
heron. It is somewhat larger than a pi- 
geon, and is of a greenish colour, vanegated 
with purple. 

FAL’CO, in ornithology, a genus of birds, 
of the order of the Aecipitres, which have 
three toes always before, and only one be- 
hind. This — compreheuds the eagle. 
osprey, hawk, gyr-falcun, buzzard, kite, 
kestri}, &c. For the most part they are 
rapacious tribes, and feed on putnified 
carcases; yet seldom, and never but when 
pressed by extreme hunger, attack living 
animals. They are bold, and fly with great 
speed when high in the air, but slowly in 
its lower regions; have an exquisite sense 
of ameli, and are very quick-sighted, they 
are not gregarious, but generally build their 
nests in clefts of impending rocks. 

FAL‘'CON, a bird nearly allied to the 
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AN IMMENEE TRADING FAIR 18 BELD AP NOVOGOROD, 18 RUSSIA. 


FAKIBRS HAVE BEEN KNOWN TO KEBSP THE HANDS CLASPED TOGETHER SO LONG, THAT THEIR HAILS HAVER GROWN FIRMLY INTO THE FLESH. 








IN FEUDAL TIMES SOME VASSALS WRBE BOUND TO APFEAR ANNUALLY WITH A WELL-TRAINED FALCON AND A PROPER DOG. 
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hawk, about the size of a raven, and capable 
of being trained for sport, in which it was 
formerly much employed. It is usually re- 
resented in coats of arma with bells on its 
egs, and also decorated with a hood, virols, 
rings, &c. 
AL'CONET, a small cannon, or piece 
of ordnance. 

FAL'CONRY, the art of training all kinds 
of hawks, hut more especially the larger 
sort, called the gentle falcon, to the exer- 
cise or sport of hawking. This sport was 
much practised in Europe and Asia in the 
chivalric ages, and continued in favour tll 
the 17th century; but the invention of fire- 
arms gradually superscded it. In France, 
England, and Germany, falconry was at one 
time in such high estecin, that during the 
reign of Francis I. of France, his grand 
falconer received an annual revenue of 4000 
livres; had under him fifteen noblemen 
and fifty falconers; and enjoyed the privi- 
lege of hawking through the whole kingdom 
at pleasure. The whole establishment, which 
cost annually about 40,000 livres, attended 
the king wherever he went, and those who 
were distinguished for ther skill in the 
sport were loaded with royal favours. In 

England, falconry was also in high esteem, 
and there is tu this day a hereditary grand 
falconer (the duke of St. Alban’s), who, by 
virtue of his office, presents the king, or 
queen regnant, with a cast of falcons on 
the day of the coronation. A similar ser- 
vice 1s performed by the representative of 
the Stanley family in the Isic of Man. In 
our old books on the art of hawking, 1t 18 
quite Jaughable to sce what minute di- 
rections are given for training and attend- 
ing to the falcon; and were the subject 
worthy of the space it would occupy, we 
should be tempted to copy some of them. 
In Persia, falcons not only attack all kinds 
of birds, but even gazelles. They arc 
taught to fasten themselves on the heads 
of these creatures, and to peck at ther 
eyes, which checks them until the hounds 
come up. In this way wolves were formerly 
hunted in Europe. After a long course of 
training, 80 as to increase their natural 
courage and ferocity, they were taken into 
the field, capped or hooded, so as to see no 
object but ther game; and as soon as the 
dogs stopped or sprung it, the falcon was 
uulisnded, and tossed into the air after his 


rey. 
. PALIAGE, a privilege which certain 
lords anciently reserved to themselves of 
actting up folds for sheep in any fields 
— their manors, the better to manure 
them. 

FALLING STAR, in meteorology, a phe- 
nomenon that is frequently seen, and which 
has been usually al aii to depend on 
the electric fluid, Sir — Davy, how- 
ever, na lecture delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution, gave many rensons against this 
opmuon, and conceived that they are rather 
to be attributed to fallmg stones; remarking, 
that when their appearance 18 frequent, they 
have all the same direction. This pheno- 
meno has recently attracted an unusual de- 
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gree of attention, and given rise to manycom- 
munications from scientific men in different 
parts of the world; so much so, indeed, that 
we cannot hesitate to give, at some length, 
such observations on them as appear to 
convey a familiar and pleasing description 
ofthem. We must at the same time pre- 
mise that the observations made have led 
to different conclusions, and that no well- 
established theory has sprung from them. 
After noticing their periodical return for se- 
veral years on the nights of the 12th and 
13th of November, which had also been si- 
multaneouely observed from various distant 
points of the earth; Dr. Olbers came to the 
conclusion, that they are heavenly bodics of 
inconsiderable dimensions, but which in 
common with all othera of a similar nature, 
have a regular motion. And1t is inferred that 
the remarkable and very unequal distribu- 
tion of those small bodies revolving round 
the aun, which form the fire-balls and shoot- 
ing-stars of our planetary system, as well as 
the general resemblance and nearly simi- 
lar nature of all the meteoric stones which 
fall from time to time (taking into conside- 
ration both their external characters, and 
also their chemical composition), seem to 
indicate, not only that they have one com- 
mon origin, but also that it was one com- 
mon cause which has thus hurled them into 
space. But, in reference to this theory, it has 
very naturally been asked, how is it that they 
become ignited? and how is it that in the 
extremely rare medium in which they move, 
she continue glowing, or indeed, burning 
with such bnilliancy ?~-We now come to a 
description of the falling stars or asteroids, 
observed Nov. 12, 1838, by Mr. R. C. Woods, 
who stationed himself at Richmond, Surrey, 
for the purpose of observing that pheno- 
menon: In the afternoon of the 12th, the 
sun sank helow the horizon, #0 as to predi- 
cate a clear mght, there bemg a rich pro 

fusion of red, orange, and rosy-coloured 
hnes. From 12 o’clock (midnight, 12th) 
till 25 minutes past 3 on the 13th, nine me- 
teors fell, crossing the Milky Way at angles 
of from 70 to 80 degrees ; six were without 
trains, and three with trams. At 35 minutes 
past 3, nothing could execced the —— 
and grandeur of the heavens; from F. NX. 
to N. meteors fell like a shower of bomb- 
shells in a bombardment, and in such rapid 
succession asto defy every attempt to watch 
their particular direction and course among 
the stars, or to ascertain their number. The 
whole visihle heavens were illuminated by 
the hght such a prod)gious number of me- 
teors diffused 1 their descent towarda the 
earth, and a more beautiful and magnifi- 
cent sizht cannot possibly be conceived. 
At 56 minutes pest 3 the ‘shower’ ceased, 
and after 4 o’clock all traces of meteors 
were gone; the atars however, shone with- 
out diminution in number or brightness. 
and the atmosphere was remarkably clear. 
——We ace by an article in the Vienna Offi- 
cial Gazette, that a similar observation was 
made in Germany at the same time by M. 
Kar! Van Littrow, who says, “On the 11th of 
November, during five hours after six in the 
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evening, the sky being clear, we counted 
about twenty falling stars in an hour, so 
that the phenomenon was increasing. On 
the 12th of November, the ae being quite 
cloudy, no observation of the kind could be 
made. On the 13th of November, the sky 
suddenly cleared up haif an hour before 
midnight, and remained perfectly serene 
till day-break. During these x hours we 
noted 1002 falling stars, of which by far the 
greater part were of the first magnitude, 
with along horn of hght, and casting much 
shade, like the moon. The phenomenon 
decidedly increased from the begmning of 
the observation till about four in the morn- 
ing, when it seemed to have reached its 
culminating point.”——-That thie pheno- 
menoo has not decreased, is evident from 
the following account which appeared in 
the Paris journals during August, 1439: 
* Letters from various parts ot France in- 
form the Academy of Sciences that the 
phenomenon exhibited itself with more or 
eas splendour on the nights of the 9th to 
the llth of August. Everywhere the same 
direction from the north-east to the south- 
west has been remarked. At Paris, for 
instance, astronomers have ascertained that 
the average number of — stars which 
on other days scarcely exceed eight in an 
hour, amounts to twenty-five, thirty, forty, 
and even fifty in the same lapse of time. 
The height at which they are ia consider- 
able; calculations combined with observa- 
tion carrying it sometimes to sixty leagues; 
as for their rapidity it is between cight and 
twenty-two leagues per second. Several of 
those fine meteors, after kindling in their 
fall, re-ascended as if they had been driven 
back by a fluid of a certain density.” 
Though we have already, perhaps, given to 
this article undue space, considering our 
hmuts, there is something so graphic tn the 
following account, which we copy from a 
newspaper dated Sept. 8, 1539, that we can- 
not resist the opportumity of giving it to 
our readers :—“ Between the hours of ten 
on Tuesday might and three on Wednesday 
morning, in the heavens was observed one 
of the most magnificent specimena of that 
extraordinary phenomena the falling stars 
and northern hghts ever witnessed for 
many years past. The first indication of 
this singular phenomenon was about ten 
minutes before ten, when a hght crimson, 
apparently vapour, rose from the northern 
portion of the hemisphere, and gradually 
extended to the centre of the heavens, and 
by ten o'clock, or a quarter past, the whole, 
from east to west, was one vast sheet of 
light. It had a most alarming appear- 
ance, and was exactly like that occasioned 
a terrific fire. The light vamed con- 
derably ; at one time it seemed to fall, and 
directly after rose with intense bnghtness. 
There were to be seen mingled with it 
volumes of smoke, which roiled over and 
over, and every beholder seemed convinced 
that it waa “a tremendous conflagration.” 
The consternation in the metropolis was 
very great, thousands of persons were run- 
ning in the direction of the supposed awful 





METEORIC STONES FALL IN ALL LATITUDES, AND THEIR SUBSTANCE HAS A CRYSTALINE CHARACTER, BEGULAR AND SUDDEN. 
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catastrophe. The engines belonging to the 
Fire Brigade stations in Baker-street, Far- 
ringdon-street, Watling-street, Waterloo- 
road, and likewise those belonging to the 
West of England station—in fact, every 
fire-engine in London was horsed, and 
galloped after the supposed “ scene of de- 
struction,” with more than ordinary energy, 
followed by carriages, horsemen, and vast 
mobs. Some of the engines proceeded as 
far as Highgate and Holloway before the 
error was discovered, These appearances 
lasted for upwards of two hours, and to- 
wards morning the spectacle became one 
of more grandeur. At two o'clock on Wed- 
nesday morning the phenomenon presented 
& most gorgeous scene, and one very difficult 
to describe. The whole of London was 
illuminated as light as noon day, and the 
atmosphere was remarkably clear. The 
southern hemisphere at the time mentioned, 
although unclouded, was very dark, but the 
stars, Which were innumerabie, shone beau- 
tifully. The opposite side of the heavens 
presented a singular, but magnificent con- 
trast; it was clear to the extreme, and the 
light was very vivid; there was a continual 
succession of meteors, which varied in 
splendour. They apparently formed in the 
centre of the heavens, and spread till the 
seemed to burst; the effect was electrical, 
mynads of amall stars shot out over the 
horizon, and darted with that swiftness 
towards the carth that the eye acarcely 
could follow the track; they seemed to 
burst also, and throw a dark crimson 
— over the entire hemisphere. The 
colours were the most magnificent that 
ever were seen. At half-past two o’clock 
the spectacle changed to darkness, which 
on dispersing, dieplayed a luminous rain- 
bow in the zenith of the heavens and round 
the ridge of darkness that overhung the 
southern portion of the country. Svon 
afterwards columns of silvery hzht radiated 
from it; they increased wonderfully, inter- 
mingled amongst crimson vapour, which 
formed at the same time, and when at the 
full height the spectacle was beyond all 
imagination. Stara were darting about in 
all directions, and continued until four 
o'clock, when all died away. During the 
time that they lasted a great many persons 
assembled on the bridges across the river 
Thames, where they had a commanding view 
of the heavens, and watched the progress of 
the phenomenon attentively.” 
FALLING SICKNESS. [See Eri- 
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FALLO’PIAN TUBES, in anatomy, two 
canals or ducts arising in the womb of a 
tortugus figure, but approaching to a conic 
form, jomed to the fundus, one on each 
side. They received their name from Ga- 
briel Fallopius, a celebrated ltalian anato- 
mist and physician of the 16th century, 
who is said to have firat ascertained their 
use and office in the process of conception. 

FAL’LACY, a logical artifice, or an argu- 
ment framed so as to deceive; a sophism. 

FAL’LOW, a term applied to Jand which 
is left uncultivated for one or more years, 
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THE IGNUS FATUUS, AND SUCH OTHER LUMINOUS METEORS, ARISE FROM PUYRID AND FERMENTATING VEGETATION OR SOILS. 
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with a view to exterminate weeds, and to 
enable it to fix those atmospherical ele- 
ments which promote vegetable growth, 
and which are exhausted by repeated crops 
of the same kind. As a euccession of the 
same crops tends to impoverish the soil, a 
rotation of different crops is neccessary. 
Potatoes and grain are exhausting; but 
after them, the sail is ameliorated by tares, 
turnips, &c. 

FAL‘LOW DEER, in zoology, the Cervus 
dama of Linneus, having horns branched 
recurved, and compressed. This animal 
usually forms one of the ornaments of En. 
glish parks. 

FALSE, contrary to the truth or fact: 
the word is applicable to any subject phy- 
sical or moral.———False, in music, an epi- 
thet applied by theorists to certain chords, 
because they do not contain all the inter- 
vals appre eiTing: to those chords in their 
perfect state. Those intonations of the 
voice which do not truly ae the in- 
tended intervals are also called false, as 
well as all ill-adjusted combinationa. 
Fatee, an epithet used also in law, as false 
imprisonment, the trespass of imprisoning a 
man without lawful cause.———In mincral- 
ogy, a8 falee diamond, a diamond counter- 
feited with glass.——It is also a word much 
used in military affuirs; as, a false alarm, a 
Salee attack, &e.——False flower, in botany, 
a flower which does not seem to produce 
any fruit.——Falee ronf, in carpentry, that 
part of a house which is between the roof 
and the covering. 

FALSETTO, in music, an Italian term, 
denoting that species of voice in a man, the 
compass of which lies above his natural 
voice, and is produced by artificial con- 
straint. 

FAMILIAR SPIRITS, demons, or evil 
spirits, supposed to be contimually within 
call and at the service of their mastcrs, 
sometimes under an assumed shape; some- 
times compelled by magical skill, and some- 
times doing voluntary service. In Eastern 
stories, nothing 1s more common than the 
mention of magic gems, rings, &c., to which 
are attached genii, sometimes good, some- 
times bad; but in modern Christian Eu- 
rope, the notion of familiara has always 
been restricted to evil spirits. 

FAM'ILY, the collective body of persons 
who live in one house, under one head. 
Also the kindred or lineage of a person: 
thus the Israelites were a branch of the 
Samily of Abraham; and the descendants 
of Reuben, of Manasseh, &c. were called 
JSamilies———Family, in natural history, any 
order of anmals, or other natural produc. 
tion allied to each other by certain distinc- 
tive characteristicsa.——Family of curves, in 
mathematics, acongeries of several kinds of 
curves, all of which are defined by the same 
equation, but ina different manner, accord- 
ing to their different orders. 

FANATIC, one who indulges wild and 
extravagant notions of religion, and some- 
times exhibits strange motions and pos- 
tures, and vehement vociferation in reli- 
gious worship.——The ancients called those 
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fanatict who passed their time in temples 
(fana), and being often seized with a kind of 
enthusiasm, as if inspired by the divinity, 
exhibited wild and antic gestures. Pru- 
dentius represents them as cutting and 
slashing their arms with knives: shaking 
the head was also common among the fana- 
tect; hence the word was applied to diffe. 
rent religious sects who, on their first ap- 
pearance amongst us, sought notoriety by 
the extravagance of their actions and by 
pretending to inspiration. 

FANDAN’GO, an old Spanish dance, 
which proceeds gradually from a slow and 
uniform to the most lively motion, It is 
seldom danced but at the theatre, and in 
the parties of the lower classes; nor is it 
even then customary to dance it with those 
voluptuous looks and attitudes which din- 
tinguish the true fandango. There is ano- 
ther species of fandango, called the bolero, 
the motions and steps of which are slow 
and sedate, but grow rather more hvely 
towards the end. In these dauces the time 
is beat by castanets. 

FANFARE (French), a short, lively, loud, 
and warlike piece of music, composed for 
trumpets and kettle-drums. Also, small, 
lively pieces, performed on hunting-horns, 
in the chase. From its meaning is derived 
Sanfaron, a boaster, and fanfaronade, boast- 


ing. 
FAN-PALM, in botany, the Corypha um- 
braculifera, one of the moat magnificent of 
trees, is o native of Ceylon, Malabar, aud 
the Enst-Indies. It attains the height of 
60 or 70 feet, with a straight, cylindrical 
trunk, crowned at the summit by a tuft of 
enormous leaves, which separate near the 
outer margin into numerous leaflets, and 
are usually 18 feet long, exclusive of the 
leaf-stalk, and 14 broad; a single one heing 
sufficient to protect 15 or 20 men trom the 
rain. When this palm (sometimes called 
the talipot-tree, or the great fan-palm) has 
reached the age of 35 or 40 years, it flowers 
-a long, conical, scaly spadix rising to the 
height of 30 feet from the midst of the 
crown of leaves, and separating into single 
alternate branches, which, at the base, ex- 
tend laterally sometimes 20 feet, the whole 
covered with whitish flowers, and present- 
ing a most beautiful appearance. ‘The fruit 
is very abundant, globose, about an inch 
and a half in diameter, and requires 14 
months to ripen, after which the tree soon 
perishes, flowering but once in the whole 
course of its existence. The Indians use 
the leaves for umbrellas, tents, or for cover- 
ing their houses; the pith, after bein 
pounded, is made into a kind of bread, 
which is of great use in times of scarcity. 
FANTA‘SIA, in music, the name gene- 
rally —— to a species of composition, sup- 
posed to be struck off in the heat of the 
imagination ; and in which the composer is 
allowed to give free range to his ideas, un- 
contined by the rules of the science. Some 
limit the term to mere extemporaneous 
effusions, which are transitive and evanen- 
cent: differing from the capricio in this, 
that though the latter is wild, it is the re- 





THERE ARE FANFARONS IN WIT, AS WELI. AS IN FEATS OF ARMS. 











“ VAMILIARS” IN THE INQUISITION, WERE FERSONS WHO ASSISTED IN APPBEKENDING THE ACCUSED, AND CONVEYING THEM TO PRISON. ; 





WER OF DIGESTION. 


TRE FARINACEOUS PART OF SEEDS 18 CONVERTED INTO SACCHARINE JUICE BY THE VEGETABLE FO 
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sult of premeditation, and becomes perma- 
nent, whereas the /antasta when fimshed, 
no longer exists. 

FARCE, a dramatic piece or entertain- 
ment of low comac character. It was i 
nally a droll, or petty shew exhibited by 
mountebanhe and ther buffoons in the 
open streets, to gather the people together 
It has, however, long been removed from 
the street to the theatre, and instead of 
being performed by meiry-andrews to 
amuse the rabble, 18 acted by enmedians, 
and become the entertainment of a polite 
audience. As the am of a farce 18 to pro 
mote mirth, the dialogue is not refined, nor 
is there any opportunity loxt to excite 
laughter, however wild or extravagant the 
plot, or however ndiculous the characters. 

FARE, money paid for the passage of a 
person in any vehicle, e:ther by Jand or by 
water. 

FARI‘NA, m natural history, signifies 
hterally meal or flour, but 18 also apphed 
to the pulvernient and glutmous part of 
wheat, and other grain, before as well as 
after it has been ground. 

FARI’'NA FEECUN DANS, among bota- 
nists, the — meal or dust on the 
apices or antherx of flowers, which, beng 
received into the pistil or seed-vessel of 
plants, fecundates the rudiments of the 
seeds in the ovary, which otherwise would 
decay and come to nothing The manner 
of obtamuing the farina of plants for micros- 
copical observation is this gather the 
flowersin the midst of a dry sun shiny day, 
when the dew 16 perfectly off, then gent 
thake off the ſarina, or hghtly brush it of 
with a soft har pencil, upon a piece of 
white paper, then take a single tale of 


ssinglass between the nippers, and, breath 


ing on it, apply at instantly te the tarma, 
and the moisture of the breath will make 
that light powder stick tuit If too great 
a quantity 1s found adhering to the talc, 
blow a little of it off, and st there is too 
httic, breathe upon it aga, and take up 
more When this is done, put the tale into 
the hole of a slider, and applying it to the 
microscope, see whether the little grams 
are laid as you desire, and if they are, cover 
them up with another tale, aud fix the 
nng, but care must be taken that the tales 
do not press upon the fanna in such a 
manner as to alter the torm 

FAEM, a large portion of land, employed 
an the purposes of husbandry nnd let on 
lease at a certain yearly rent Hewhoholds 
a fann and is a tenant or leasee thereof, 18 
a farmer ——“ To farm,” ma genera) sense, 
us to lnre at a fixed rent any post, situation, 
or property, from which larger but unhxed 
prohts may be obtained , thus, onc agri cing 
to pay a certain y: arly sum, in consjderation 
of receiving the tolls at a turnpike, ia said 
to farm the turnpike. 

FAR RIERY, the art of presenting, or 
curing the diseuses of horses This in now 
called the veterinary art, and the anuth 
whose business it 18 to shoe horses 16 deno- 
miunated a farner. Indeed, it s« sad by 
some, that they were origmally called fer- 
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riera, from their working in iron, and that 
hence arose the word farner, which, as they 
also undertook the management and cure of 
horses, designated their jomt trade. 
FAS’CES, in Roman antiquity, bundles 
of rods with an axe in the centre of each 
bundle carried betore the consuls as a badge 
ot their office. The use of the fasces was 
introduced by the elder Tarquin as a mark 
of sovereign authority: in after times they 
were borne before the consula, but by turns 
only, each having hia day These latter had 
twelve of them, carried by so many lictors. 
FAS‘CIA, im architecture, any flat mem- 
ber having a considerable breadth and but 
a small projecture, as the band of an arclu- 
trave, larmier, &c ——In anatomy, the name 
of any aponeurotic expansion of muscles 
which binds parts together. 
FASCIA‘LIS, in anatomy, an epithet for 
a muscle winch moves the leg. 
FASCIC’ULAR, in botany, anepithet for 
a root of the tuberous kind, with the knobs 
collected sn bundles, as in Poeonia 
FASCIC’ULITE, mn mineralogy, a vanety 
of tibrous hornblend, of a fasicular struc- 


ture 
FASCIC’ULUS, m medicine, denotes a 
handful, or according to some, as much as 
can be taken up between the finger and 
the thumb ——JIn botany, a apecies of inflo- 
rescence in which several upright approxi- 
mating flowers are collected together. 
FASCINATION, 8 kind of witchcraft or 

enchantment supposed to operate by the 
influence of the eve A bebef in fascma- 
tion appears to have been vcry generally 

revalent in most ages and countries, It 

as been till very recently, and in some re- 
mote districts is even yet, prevalent among 
the Scotch Highlanders, and the mhahit- 
ants of the Western islands, where the fcar 
of the cvil cye has led to various precautions 
against its influence, and in Turkey, when 
a child 1s born, 1t18 1mmediately Jaid m the 
cradle and luaded with amulets, while the 
most absurd ceremonies are used to protect 
it from the noxious fascination of some invi- 
sible demon Nay, the evil eye is there 
feared at all times, and supposed to affect 
persons of all ages, who, by thear prosperity, 
— be the objects of envy 

AS’'CINES, iu fortification, amall 
branches, or bavins bound up in bundles, 
which are used in rauing battenes, filling 
up the moat, binding the ramparts where 
the carth 1s bad, making parapets, &e 

FAS’CIOLA, in entomology, the Gourd 
Worm, or Fluke a kind ot fat worm often 
found m the intestines of animals 

FASHION PLECES, in ships, the hind- 
most trhuobers which terminate the breadth, 
and form the shape of the astern. 

FAS SAITE, in mineralogy, a variety of 
augitc, found im Fassa, in the Tyrol. 

ASTI, m antiquity, the name of the Ro- 
man calendar, in which were set down all 
days of {casts, pleadings, games, ceremo 
nies, the names of their officers, and other 
pubhe concerns throughout the year. 

FAST, orrasivnal abstinence from food, 
on days appomted by public authority to be 


























































THE POWER OF PASCINATION (OR OF STLPIPFYING BY TERROR) 18 FOSSESSED BY SERPENTS, &c. OVER ANIMALS DESTINED FOR THEIR PREY. 
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OCCASIONAL VASTH ARE DECIDEDLY BENEFICIAL TO HEALTH. 


Fat] 


observed in fastmg and humibation So- 
lemn fasts have been observed in all ages 
and nations, especially in times of mourn- 
ing andaffliction Among the Jews, besides 
their stated fast days, they were occasion- 
ally enjoined in the time of any public ca 
lamity re! were observed upon the se- 
cond and fifth days of the week, begmnmg 
an hour before sunset, and contimuing till 
midnight on the followmg day On these 
occasions they always wore sackcloth next 
their skins, rent ther clothes, which were 
of coarse white stuff, sprinkled ashes on 
their heads, went barefoot, and neither 
washed their hands nor anointed their bo- 
dies as usual They thronged the temple, 
made long and mournful prayers, and had 
every external appearance of humiliation 
and deyection In order to complete their 
abstinence, at night they were allowed to 
eat nothing but a little bread dipped im 
water, with some salt for seasoning, except 
they chose some bitter herbs and pulse 
Our Saviour, by condemning some abuses 
committed in fasting, plainly intimates that 
it 18 a duty, though he does not enjoin it 
FAT, m anatomy, an oleaginous matter, 
secreted from the blood, and filing up the 
cavity of the adipose cells Its uses are, 
1 to serve asa kindof covering to the body, 
in order to defend it from cold and other 
Injuries, 2 to defend the more tender and 
sensible parts from being too strongly vel 
heated by the salts, 3 to preserve im gond 
order the flexion of the muacies, of the 
cutis, and of the other parts between and 
about which it is placed, 4 to facilitate 
the motions of some parts, as the eves, 
jaws, &c , 6 to fill up a number of empty 
wntersticial spaces, and by that means to 
add greatly to the symmetry and beauty of 
the parts, as is evidently the case in the 
face, the neck, &c , and 6 to prevent the 
painful pressure and attrition of the parts, 
particularly in the soles of the fect, &c, 
where the fat 1s copiously disposed, and 
serves in the place of a cushion for the 
muscular flesh to rest upon = ‘There 18 also 
* reason to suppose, that when the 
ody does not recenve nourishment in the 
usual way, the regress of the fat mto the 
veins supplies that defect ——VFats vary in 
consistence, colour, and smell, according 
to the anmals from which they are ob 
tained, thus, they are generally fluid in the 
ectaceous tnbes, soft and rank flavoured in 
the carnivorous, solid and nearly scentiens 
in the ruminants, usually white and cop: 
ous in well-fed young animals, yellowish and 
more scanty in the old. Their consistence 
varies also according to the organ of their 
production, bemg firmer under the skin, 
and in the — ourhood of the kidneys, 
than among the movable viscera The 
animal oils and fats combine with the alka- 
hes, and form with these perfect soaps 
With some of the earths, aud — 
oxydes also, they form saponaceous com- 
pounds, and they even facilitate the oxyda- 
tion of some of the metals, as copper and 
mercury, by the atmospheric air Animal 
fat 1s not homogencous, but conmusts of two 
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substances, atearine and elatne, the former 
of which 1s solid, the latter quid, at com- 
mon temperatures, and on the different 
proportions of which its degree of consst- 
ence depends, 

FA TALISM, the behef of an unchange- 
able destiny, to which every thing 18 sub- 
ject, ummnfluenced by reason, and indepen- 
dent of a controlling cause, the doctrine, 
in short, which teaches that all things take 
place by an mevitable necessity. 

FATA MORGANA, a singular aenal 
phenomenon seen in the straits of Messima 

18 atmospherical refraction 1s not, bow 
ever, altogether confined to that locality, it 
having occasionally been seen on our own 
coasts But we will deseribe it as it there 
appears “ When the nsing sun shines from 
that point whence its incident ray forms an 
angle of about 45% on the sca of Reggio, 
and the bright surface of the water m the 
bay 1s not disturbed either by the wind or 
current, when the tide 1s at ita beight, and 
the waters are pressed up by currents toa 
grcat elevation mn the middle of the cban- 
nel, the spectator bemg placed on an 
emimencee, with bis back to the sun and his 
face to the sea, the mountains of Messina 
rising lke a wall behind it, and —— 
the haek ground ot the — a sud- 
dcn there apptars in the water, as m a 
catoptric theatre, various multiphed ob- 
jcets—numberless ecries of pilasters, arches, 
castles, well dclneated regular columusy 
lofty towers, superb palaces, with balconies 
and windows, extended alleys of trees, de 
hghtful plains, with herds and flocks, armies 
of men on foot, on horseback, and many 
other things, in their natural colours and 
proper actions, passing rapidly m succes- 
sion along the surface of the sea, dunng 
the whole of the short period of time while 
the above mentioned causes remain All 
there objects, which are exhubited im the 
Fata Morgana, are proved by the accurate 
observations of the coast and town of Reg 
gio by P Mmasi, to be derived from objects 
on shore If, in addition to the circum 
stances we before described, the atmosphere 
be Inghly impregnated with vapour, and 
denst exhalations, not previously dispersed 
by the action of the wind and waves, or 
ranfied by the sun, it then happens, that 
m this vapour, as in a curtain extended 
along the channel to the bmght of above 
forty palms, and nearly down to the sea, 
the observer will behold the scene of the 
same objects not only reflected from the 
surface of the sea, but likewiae in the alr, 
though not so distinctly or well defined as 
the former objects of the sea Lastly, uf 
the aur be shghtly hazy and opaque, and at 
the same time dewy, and adapted to form 
the ins, then the above mentioned objects 
will appear only at the surface of the sea, 
ag in the first case, but all vividly coloured 
ot fringed with red, green, blue, and other 
prismatic colours ” 

FATE, destiny depending on a superior 
cause and uncontrollable According to 
the Stores, every event 18 determined by 
Fate, and m the sense in which the mo- 


THE FATA MORGANA SOMETIMES APPEARS IN PRISMATIC COLOURS 
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SIMILAR TO THE FATA MORGANA, HAS AT TIMES APPEARED TO BRING THE FRENCH COAST CLOER FO SUSSEX. 


ATMOSPHERICAL BKFRACTION, 
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AT THE ROMAN BANQURTS THE GURSTS NEVER BAT BUT RECLINED ON MAGNIFICENT COLCHES OR SOFAS ARRANGED BOUND THE TA 
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derns use the word, 1t imphes the order or 
determination of Providence 

FATHER, in church history 18 applied 
to ancient authors who have preserved in 
their wntings the tradition of the «Lurch 
Thus St sostom, St VPanl &c are 
called Greex fathers, and St Augustine 
and St Ambrose Latin fathers No author 
who wrote later than the 12th century 1s 
dignitied with the tatleof father It 1s also 
a title of honour given to prelates and dig 
nitaries of the church to the superiors of 
convents to congregations of ecclesiastics 
and to persons venerable for their age or 
quality Thus we say the night reverend 
Sather m God ‘ holy father’ & ——He 
whocreates invents or composes anything 
thus, God as creator is the father of al) 
men Jabal was the faethe of such as dwell 
in tenta Homer isconmdered as the fithe 
of epic poetry a wine and affcctionate king 
1s called the father of his country & — 
Adoptive father he who adopts the children 
of another aud acknowledges them as huis 
own ——VNatural father the father of an 
Megitimate child ——Pxtative father one 
who 18 only reputed to be the father —— 
Father in lau the father of one s husband 
or wife ——Father land the uative land ot 
of one 8 father or ancestors 

FAH OM a measure of mx feet used 
chiefly at se81n sounding the depth of water 
measuring cordage &c 

FAUT YS a term apphed by miners to 
the fractures or mterrupthons in various 
Strata 

FAUNALIA three Roman festivals an 
nually observed in honour of the ol Faunus 
The frst was kept on the ides of Lebruary 
the second on the Ifth of the calends cf 
March and the third on the nones of De 
cember The sacrifices on these occasic ns 
were lambs and kids It 18 suppoacd that 
the Roman Faunus was the same with the 
Greek Pan 

FAUNS rural deities among the Ro 
mans represented with horns on their 
heads sharp pointed ears aud the reset of 
their bodies bke goats Thes were the my 
thological demi gods of woods and forests 
thence called eylvan deities 


THE ROMAN KUPFFER ROOM WAS CALLED CHNATIO OR TRICLINIVUM 
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the feudal system of tenures, every vaseal 
or tenant was bound to be true and faithful 
to his lord and to defend hm nst his 
enemjes the tenant was called a liege man 

the land a hege fee and the supenor, a 


a lord 

EASTS or FESTIVALS in a religious 
sense are anuiversary times of feasting aud 
thankagiving such as Christmas Easter, 
&c Feasts were of divine mstitution in 
tended by the Deity to perpetuate among 
his chosen people the Jews the memory 
of his mercies and miracles as well as to 
keep alive the friendship betwixt the differ 
ent tribes and famalies by bringimg them 
together on solemn occasions, and offering 
up their thankagivings 1n the holy city — 
Among Christians motable feaete are thone 
which depending on astronomical calcula 
tions do not always return on the same 
davs of the vear Of these the principal 1s 
Easter which nxes all the rest as Palm 
Sunday Good Friday Ash Wednesday Sex 
agesima, Ascension day Pentecost and ‘in 
nity Sunday Immotable feasts those which 
are constantly celebrated on the same day 
ot these the principal are ( hrmatmas day 
or the Nativity the Circumeimon Epiphany 
Candiemas or the Punhcation Lady day 
or the Annunciation All Santa and All 
Souls and the days of the several apoaties 
—Ihe four quarterly feasts or stated times 
wherton rent on leasts 1 usually reserved 
to be pad are Lady day orthte annunca 
tion ot the Virgm M on the Joth of 
March the nativity of St John the Ba 
tist on the with of June the feast of St 
Mi hac! the arch angel on the 29th of Sep 
tember and Cl ristmas or rather of St 
Ihc mas the apostle on the 21st of Decem 
r——The feaste of the ancients were Lon 
du ted with great ceremony The guesta 
wore white garments decorated themselves 
with garlands and often anoimted the 
hiad beard and breast with fragrant ols 
Phe banqueting rovin was also often adorn 
cd with garlands and roses which were 
hung over the table as the emblem of si 
lence hence the common phrase to com 
municate a thing sud rosa (under the rose) 
t luxunous Romana drank out of crys 


FAUX JOUR (French) falee ght a tal amber and the costly murra (a kind of 


term uscd in the fine arts signifying, that a 


porcclain intraduced by Pompey) as well as 


picture 1s placed so that the ight talleupon | onyx beryl and elegantly wrought gold 


it from a different aide from that which the 


set with precious stones After the meal 


painter has represented the light in the was ended fute playera female singers 
picture as falling upon objects or that itis dancers and buffoons of all kinds amused 


covered with a bright glarc so that nothing 
can be properly distinguished 

FAVISSE la vaults under ground 
in the area of the Roman cay itol where the 
Homans carefully lodged and depomted with 
a degree of religious care the old statues 
and other sacred utensils when they hap 


pened to be broken such a superstitious | and barbs or vanes 


veneration did they pay to every thing be 
to the capitol 


the guests or the guesta themselves joined 
aiu various sports and games 

FEATH FR a general uame for the co 
vering of birds it beng common to all of 
them to have their whole body or the great. 
est part of it covered with frathers or plu. 
m Feathers consist of a tube a shaft 
‘The tube is a hollow, 
transparent horny cylinder constituting 
the root of the feather the shaft 1s elastic 


ow 
AWN a young deer a buck or doe of ; and eintaius a white dry and very hght 


the first year 
FE ALT) 1n feudal law an oath taken 


pith and the darbe run in a uniform direc 
tion broad on onc aide narrow on the other, 


on the admittance of any tenant to be true covering each side of the shaft The fea. 
to the lord of whom he held hisland Under , thers of birdsar periodically chauged which 





AT THE BOMAN FRASTS RACH GUFSE BROUGHT HIS OWN NAPKIN 









GRECIAN FRASTS MEN ONLY WERE INVITED BUT AMOXVG TRE GUESTS OF THE ROMANS, WOMEN FORMED NO INCONSIDERABLE PORTION 
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1s called moulting When part of a feather 
18 cut off, 1t does not grow out again, an 
a bird whose wings have been clipped, re- 
mains in that state till the next moultin 
season, when the ald — are ahed, an 
new feathers grow out —When chemically 
analyzed, feathers seem to possess nearly 
the same properties with hair ~—They may 
be considered as of four kinds 1 guulls, 
or the feathers of the wings, 2 those 
which cover the body, 8 the down which 
grows close to the skin, and 4 the long 
ones of the tal. Of the first descrip 
tion, the goose, the turkey, and the crow, 
supply those usually employed in writ- 
ing The down of the swan 18 some- 
times made into muffa and other articles of 
dress Goose feathers are most esteemed 
for beds, and they are best when plucked 
from the living bird, which 18 done thrice 
a year, in the spring, midsummer, and be 
ginning of harvest ‘Ihe feathers of the 
eider duck, called e:der down, possess in a 
superior degree all the good qualitics of 
goose down, but it should only be used as a 
covering to beds, for by much pressure it 
loses its elasticity ——Feathers make a 
considerable article in commerce, parti 
cularly those of the ostrich, heron, swan, 
peacock, turkey, goose, and duck ‘They 
also afford a source of employment to the 
plumasmer, or artisan who prepares them 
for the toilette, to ornament the heads of 
ladies, or to give a hnishing stroke to the 
gay exterior of military men —Ostrich fea- 
thers are imported trom Algiers, Tums, 
Alexandria, Madagascar, and Senegal 

FEB RIFUGE, in medicme, an appella 
tion given to such medicines as mitigate or 
remove a fever 

FEB RUARY, in chronology, the second 
month of the year, reckoning from January, 
first added to the calendar of Romulus by 
Numa Pompilus february derived ita 


mans 1n this month, in behalt of the manes 
of the deceased, at which ceremony sacri 
fices were performed, and the last offices 
were paid to the shades of the defunct 
February in a common year consists only 
of 28 days, but in the bissextile year it 
29, on account of the intercalary day addcd 
that year 

FE CIALES, a college of priests meti- 
tuted at Rome by 
twenty persona, selected out of the best fa 
miles Their business was to be arbitra- 
tors of all matters relating to war and peace, 
and to be the guardians of the public faith 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, such a 
bb only as consists of several indepen 

ent provinces or states, united under one 

head, but the degree to which such states 
oe up their indiyidual mghts may be very 

fferent, although as rolates to general 
pohties they have one common interest, and 
agree to be per by ove and the same 
priveiple Of auch kind 1s the government 
of the United States of America 

FEE a reward or recompense for profes 
sional services as the fees of lawyers, phy- 
sicians, &c Public offices have likewise 











INHABITANTS OF GREENLAYD, AND OTHER COLD COUNTRIES, WEAR TRE SKINS OF SEVERAL SORTS OF WATER-FOWLS, WITH THE FEATHERS INSIDE 
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FEATHERS ARZ PRODUCED FROM BULAOUS ROOTS IN FHE GRIN OF BIRDS, 
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name from Februa a feast held hy the Ro- fluids, have this general sensation, 
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Numa, consisting of | lite, for a long time depend rather on their 


| waves the tail when in sight of prey, and 
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their settled fees, for the several branches 
ED SATE eat weedy apa 
, in law, at es 
an mhentable estate in fond, held ve ges 
superior or lord, and in this sense it 1s 
distinguished from allodium, which 1s the 
absolute property in land It 18 the theory 
ot the English law that all the lands of the 
kingdom, except the royal domains, are held 
in tee, or by a tenure, of some superior lord, 
the absolute or allodial —— being only 
in the king, so that the tenures are 
strictly feudal The most ample estate a 
person can have 1s that of see ample, and 
such an estate can be had only in property 
that 1s inhemtable, and of a permanent na- 
ture ——Fee farm, a kind of tenure without 
homage, fealty, or other service, except that 
mentioned in the feoffment, which is usu- 
ally the full rent The nature of this te- 
nure 1s, that if the rent 18 in arrear or un- 
pea for two years, then the feoffer and his 
elrs may have an action for the recovery of 
hus lands 
FEEL ERS, aterm generally applied to 
the antenna of insects, which are vulgarly 
called Lorns, but, strictly, the feelers are 
distinguished from antenne by bemg short, 
naked, and placed near the mouth They 
are used 1n searching for food 
FLELING, one of the five external 
senses, by which we obtain the ideas of 
solid, hard, soft, rough, hot, cold, wet, dry, 
and other tangible qualities This sense 1s 
the coarsest, but at the same time the 
surest of all others it 18 besides the most 
universal We see and hear with small 
ee of our — , but we feel with all 
ature has bestowed that general sensation 
wherever there are nerves, and they are 
everywhere, where there 1s life Were it 
otherwise, the parts divested of it might be 
destroyed without our knowledge All the 
nervous solids, while anymated by their 
ut the 
papilla in the skin, those of the fingers in 
particular, have it in a more exquisite de 
gree Like every other sense, feeling 1s 
capable of the greatest improvement thus 
we see that persons, born without arms, 
ecqnire the nicest feeling in their toes 
and, m blind people, this sense becomes 80 
much developed, that individuals born blind, 
and acquiring the faculty of sight im atter 



























feeling than on their ght, because they 
receive clearer ideas through the former 
stnse 

FLINT, m military tactica, a mock at- 
tack, made to conceal the true one 

FE LIS, 1n zoology, a genus of the order 
Sera This tribe is — in its habits, 
chinbs trees, sees best by mght, and when 
falling from a height hghts on the feet 





refuses vegetable food except from neces 
aity Itincludes the lon, tiger, cat, pan 
ther, &c , which we accordingly call the fe- 
line racc 

FEL LOES, the pieces of wood which 
form the circumfcrence or circular part of 
the wheel 







AFTER FEATHERS FOR BEDDING HAVE BEEN DRIED IN THE SUN, THEY ARE PUT IN BAGS AND BEATEN WITH POLES TO GET OFF THR DIRT. 
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BEFORE THE BLOWPIPE, vron CHABCOAL, FELSPAB BECOMES GLASSY, SEMI TRANSPARENT, AND WHITE, BUT MELTS WITH DIFFICULTY. 








TEU LUSTHE OF FELSPAR I5 VITREOUS AND SOMEWHAT FRAnuT. 





FEM | 


FEL’LOW, the member of a college or 
of a corporate body ——-This word has a 
very wide and o ite meaning, for though 
we say, in speaking of a skilful artist, this 
man has not his fellow, we also apply it in 
the most ignoble sense, and say, auch a 
one isa mean or worthless fellow 

FEL LOWSHIP, in anthmetic, a rule by 
which the loss and gam of each particular 
person im a joint-stock concern 18 disco 


vered, 

FELO DE SE, in law, a person that, 
being of sound mund, and of the age of dis- 
cretion, wilfully causes his own death 
The goods and chattels of a felo de se are 
forfeated to the kmg but the coroner's 
jury, summoned for the purpose of in 

uring mto the cause of death, &, fre- 
frequently save the forfeiture, by finding a 
verdict of lunacy, to which they are in 
clined on a favourable interpretation, that 
it 18 impossible for a person in his senses to 
doa pune se contrary to nature 

FEL ON}, in law, includes generally all 
capital crimes below treason, such as mur 
der, b , &e , and is punished with 
death or transportation, according to the 
enormity of the offence 

FEL SPAR, or FELD SPAR, a mineral 
compound of silica, alumina, and potash, 
one of the constituents of granite, softer 
than quartz, harder than glass, and gene 
rally white, greyish, or reddish The gene- 
ral figure of the numerous crystals of fel 
sper is an oblique pnem, with unequally 

roduced planes, whose number varies from 
four toten These prisme are terminated 

y summits, ordinarily composed of two 
large culmmating faces, and several small 
er faces, which seem to obey no constant 
law of arrangement hence 1t results, that 
the forms of felspar are among the most 
difficult of any to understand and describe 
In its decomposed state, felepar furnishea 
the petuntae, or Cornish stone, so much 
used ip the porcelain and best pottery ma 
nufactures 

FELT, a sort of coaree wool, fur, or hair, 
used in the making of hata The method 
of working up the matenals into a species 
of cloth, independently of either spnming 
or weaving is called felting These mate 
nals are muumately noxed together by the 
— of bowing, which depends on the 
vibrations of an elastic atring, the ramd 
alternations of ite motion being peculiarly 
well adapted to remove all irregular knots 
and adhesions among the fibres, and to dis- 
pose them 1 a very light and uniform ar 
rangement This texture, when pressed 
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thread of which 1s cut in the cavity of the 
cj linder 

FEME COVERT, 1n Jaw, a marriod wo 
man, who 1s under covert of her husband 
By the common law of England, the legal 
capacity ot a woman to contract, or sue and 
be sued, separately, ceases on her mar 
riage, and her husband becomes hable to 
her debts existing at that tume ——Feme 
sole, a aingle woman ——Feme-eole mer- 
chant, a woman who carries on trade alone, 
or without her husband 

FEM ININE, in grammar, denoting the 
female gender 

FEM ORAL, belonging to the thigh, as, 
the femoral artery. 

FEN, a place partially overflowed with 
water, abounding in bogs, and producing 

ges, coarse grass, or other aquatic 
lants The fens generally teem with wild 
ucka, teal, pike, ecls, &c 

FEN CING, the art ot uang skilfully a 
sword or fol either in attack or defence 
In the exercise of thia art, foris or thin 
swords are used, which, being blunted at 
the points, and bending readily, are ren- 
dered harmlesa 

FEN CRICKET, mm entomology, Gryllo- 
tatpa, an insect that digs tor itself a little 
hole in the — 

FENVBERsS, a sea term for pieces of old 
cable, &c hung over the sides of a ship to 
Beep om other ships 

NES TRA, in anatomy, a term ap- 
phed to two openings or foramina within 
the ear, distingwshed by the names of the 
oval and the round fenestra. 

FEN NEL, 1n botany, a fragrant plant of 
the genus duefthum, cultivated in gardens 

FEODUM, FEOD or FEUD, in feudal 
Jaw, the nght which the vassal had in Jand, 
&c to uac the same, and tale the profits 
thereof, rendering unto his lord such fers, 
duties, and services, as belonged to nuh 
tary tenure 

FEOFI MENT, in law, 18 a gift or grant 
of any manors, messuages lands, or tene- 
ments to another 1 fee, that is, to him and 
his heirs for ever, by delivery of seump, and 
possession of the estate granted The 
giver is called the feoffer, and the person 
who ts thus invested 18 called the feaffre 

FER X, 1n zoology the third order of 
animals in the Linnwan system, including 
such as have from mx to ten conic fore 
teeth and one tusk as the seal, the dog, 
the wolf, the hiwna, the jackal, the lynx, 
the tiger, the panther, &< 

FER © NATUR &, an Jaw, are beasts 
and birds that are wild, as foxes, hares, 


under cloths aud leather, readily unites | wild-ducks, &c, in which no person can 


into a mass of some firinness, and by 
various subsequent operations a hat 1s 


rmed. 

FELUCCA, a hight open vessel with six 
oars, much used in the Mediterranean It 
haa this peculiarity, that its helm may be 
used either at the head or the stern 

FE’MALE-FLOW ER, in botany, a flower 
which 1s furnished with the pistil, or fe 


male ms 
FE MALE SCREW, a screw, the spiral | 





claun any property 

FIERA LIA, an antiquity, a festival ob 
served among the Romans, on the 2ist of 
February, or, according to Ovd, on the 
17th, in honour of the manes of their de 
ceased fnends and relations During the 
ceremony, which conmsted in making pre- 
sents at their graves, marnages were for 
bidden, and the temples of the divinities 
shut up, because they fancied that during 
this festival, depa spinte suffered no 


— 


SUICIDE 18 CALLED FELONY, AND THE SYIF MURDERER A FELON 





— 
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~~ -=© "ewee QUICKNESS AND ACCURACY TO THE EYE, AND SELF-FOSSESSION TO THE MIND. 





LEAD IS LSBD BY WINE-MEECHANTS TO STOP THE ACETIC FERMENTATION OF WINE, AND TO RENDER WHITE WINES TRANSPARENT. 





EXCBSGIVE FRAMENTATION 16 ALWAYS INJURIOUS TO LIQUORS. 
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ains in hell, but were permitted to wan- 
* about their graves, and feast upon the 
meats — or them. : 

FER DE FOUBCHETTE, in heraldry, 
a cross having at each eud a forked iron, 
like that formerly used by soldiers to rest 
their muskets on. i 

FERENTA’RIA, in ancient Rome, a sort 
of light-armed soldiers. ; 

FE’RIA, in the Romish breviary, is ap- 

lied to the several days of the week; thus 
Monday is the feria secunda, Tuesday the 
feria tertia, and s0 on. ; 

FE’RIA, in Roman antiquity, holidays, 
or days upon which they abstained from 
buamess. The ferie were of several kinda, 
namely, Ferse statwe, or stated festivals ; 
Seria conceptive or movable feasts; feria 
imperative, or occasional festivals enjoined 
by the consuls or other magistrates on some 
public occasion; and feria denicales, for 
private occasions. There were also the 
feria Latina, kept by the fifty Latin towns 
on Mount Albanus; and the ferie mundine, 
festivals kept for nine days on the — 
ance of any prodigy.——It was a pollution 
of the feria, according to Macrohbuus, if the 
rex sacrorum or flamines saw any work done 
on them, and therefore they ordered procla- 
mation to be made by the herald, that every 
one might abstain from work; and who- 
ever tranagressed the order was fined. 

FE’RINE, an epithet for such beasts as 
are wild and savage, as lions, tigers, wolves, 

ears, &c. ; 

FE’R10, in logic, a mode in the first 
figure of syllogisins, consisting of a univer- 
sal negative, @ particular affirmative, and a 
particular negative.——A similar mode in 
the third figure of syllogisms, 1s termed 
Seriaon, 

FERMENTATION, that change in the 
principles of organic bodies which begins to 
take place spontaneously as svon as their 
vital functions have ceased, and by them 
are at length reduced to their first pmnci- 
ples. This has been distingwahed into 
three stages, the vinous, acetous, and putre- 
Jactive. It is ascertained almost beyond 
doubt, that the vinous fermentation takes 
place only in such bodies as contain sac- 
charine juices. In this the most remark- 
able product is a volatile, colourless, shght 
mflammable flud, which mixes with water 
in all proportions, and is called alcohol. 
The acetous fermentation is distingushed 
by the product known by the name of vine- 
gar, which 1s the least destructible of the 
vegetable acids. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that fermentation 18 absolutely neces- 
sary for the production of this acid, as there 
are many other chemical processes by which 
it may be obtained or produced. The 
acetous fermentation is conducted on a 
large scale, for yielding the common vine- 

ar of commerce. In France, it is prepared 
y exposing weak wines to the air during 
warm weather. In England, it is made 
from a solution of brown sugar, or molasses, 
or an infusion of malt. The vinegar thus 
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ble matters, the presence of which renders 
it liable to several ulterior changes. In 
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the putrid fermentation, bodies appear to 
be reduced into their most simple parts. 
Ammonia is the product which has been 
remarked as the chief of this process, and 
is no doubt produced by the combination 
of the hydrogen and nitrogen — which 
are disengaged together. Fermentation 
differs from effervescence. The former is 
confined to animal and vegetable sub- 
stances; the latter 1s applicable to mineral 
substances : the former is spontaneous; the 
latter, —— by the mixture of hodies. 

FERN, a weed, very common in dry and 
barren places, which is very injunous to 
the land in which it has once taken root. 
Ferns are of the cryptogamia class, without 
flowers or apparent germs, similar to lich- 
ens, Mushrooms, and mosses. Between 
the tropics, several species form small 
trees, having — of the aspect of 
palms, and are ‘considered one of the 
greatest ornaments of those regions. 

FERRA’RIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 20 Gynandria, order 2 Dian- 
dria. The species are bulbous, and include 
the iris, narcissus, &. 

FERRET, an animal of the genus 
Mustola, or weasel tribe, of a pale yellow 
colour, with red eyes and along snout; it 
18 much used in catching rabbits and rats. 

FERRIC, oe to or extracted 
from iron.——-Ferrie acid is the acid of 
iron saturated with qnagen: 

FERRI-CAL‘CITE, in mineralogy, a 
species of calcareous earth or limestone 
combined with a large portion of iron. 

FER RILITE, m mineralogy, a variety 
of trap, coutaming iron in the state of 


oxyde. 

FERRO-CY’ANATE, in chemistry, a salt 
formed by the umon of ferro-cyamc acid 
with a salifiable base, as the ferro-cyanate 
of ammoma or potash. 

FERRO-PRU’SSIATE, in chemistry, a 
compound of the ferro-prussic acid with a 


ase. 
_ FERRO-PRU'SSIC, or Fenno-Cray‘tc, 
in chemistry, terms designating a peculiar 
acid, formed of prussic acid and protoxyde 
of iron. 

FERRO-SILVICATE, in chemistry, a 
compound of ferro-silicie acid with a base, 
forming a substance analogoun to a salt. 

FERRO-SILI'CIC, in chemistry, a term 
designating a compound of iron and silex. 

FERRU’GINOUS, of the colour of rust 
or the oxyde of iron. 

FER'RUM, a genus of minerals of the 
order of metals. (See — 

_FER'ULA, 1n ecclesiastical history, sig- 
nifies a place separated from the church, 
wherein the audtentes were kept, as not 
pone allowee to enter the church.——Un- 
der the eastern empire, the fervla was the 
re ad aceptre, as 18 Been on a variety of 
medals; it consisted of a long stem or 
shank, and a flat square head.——Ferula, or 
Ferule, an instrument of correction, in 










































IN ALL VINOUS FERMENTATIONS, A DECOMPOSITION OF THR SACCHARINE MATTER TAKES PLACE, AND CABRBONIC ACID IS PRODUCED. 





obtained, however, always contaims a large | schools, with which boys are beaten on the 
quantity of mucilaginous and other vegeta- | palm of the hand. 






IN PROPORTION AS ALCOHOL 18 EVOLVED, THE MUCILAGE Is LOST. (BB 
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TRRER ARE THILTY-FOUR RELIGIONS AND FOUR CIVIL FESTIVALS OBSERVED BY THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
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FERU'LA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 5 Pentandria, order 2 Digynia. The 
species are perenuials, and consist of the 
different kinds of fennel. 

FERULA’CEOUS, in botany, an epithet 
pertaining to reeds or canes; or to plants 
resembling the ferula. 

FER’ ULA, in surgery, splinters or chips 
of different matter, as of wood, bark, lea- 
ther, paper, &c. applied to bonea that have 
been disjointed, when they are set again. 

FERRY, the place or passage where 
boats pass over water to convey passengers. 

FESCENINE VERSES, in ancient 
Rome, were a sort of extemporary dialogue, 
in which the performers with a grosa and 
rustic kind of raillery reproached each 
other, as well as their audience, with their 
vices and foibles. They received their 
name from Fescennia, a town in Tuscany, 
where this species of rude poetry was first 
used. Under cover of this practice much 
— prevailed; and the emperor Au- 
gustus therefore prontiites it, as tending 
to corrupt the public morals. 

FESSE, in heraldry, one of the nine 
honourable ordinanies, consisting of a line 
or belt drawn directly across the shield, 
from side to mde, and containing the third 
part of it. When figures are contained 
within the breadth of the fesse, it is said 
to be charged, or they are said to be en 
Sesse.——Fesse point, the exact centre of 
the escutcheon.——Fesse ways, or in fesee, 
denotes any thing borne in the way of a 
fesse: that is, in a rank across the middle 
of the shield.—_—-Parte per fease, a parting 
across the middie of the shield, from side 
to side, through the fesse point. 
FESTI'NY, in logic, a mood of syllo- 
sins in the second figure, in which the 

rst proposition 1s a universal negative, the 
second a particular affirmative, and the 
third a particular negative. 

FESTIVALS. (For the religious feasts 
of the Christians, and the feasts of the 
ancients, see Fxasts.} To which may de 
added,—that although it 1s impossible not 
to recognize in these festivals a Jewish, 
and, in part, also a pagan origin, it was, 
nevertheieas, subsequently ordained by spe- 
cial ecclemastical regulations, that they 
should not be celebrated in common with 
Jews, heathens, or heretics. In fact, to 
prevent these festivals from degenerating, 
and to preserve the distinction hetween 
them andthe heathen customs, the Chris- 
tian church implored the exerrise of the 
civil powers for the preservation of the 
—* of the holidays and customs, and 
lor the prohibition of all public amuse- 
ments by which the sanctity of divine wor- 
ship might be impaired. In this manner 
the Christian festivals united the senoue 
and moral character of the Jewish with a 
eertam freedom and cheerfulness, which 
ae} aired from a system of paganism. 

£8" IN’, in architecture and sculp- 
ture, &c. an ornament representing flowers, 
fruits, and leaves, intermixed or twisted 
together; suspended at the ends, and fall- 
ing down in the form of an arch. 


FIEVS ORIGINALLY REVERTED TO THE GRANTOR ON THE VASSAL'S DEATH. ‘ 
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FESTU'CA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 8 Triandria, order 2 Digynia, The 
species are perennials, and consist of the 
different kinds of fescue-grass. 

FET ICHISM, or FETICISM, the wor- 
ship of idols among the negroes of Africa, 
among whom fetich is the name by which 
an idol is designated. They believe that 
the household or family setich narrowly in- 
aspects the conduct of every individual in the 
house, and rewards or punishes each ac- 
cording to his deserts. 

FETLOCK, a tuft of hair that grows 
hehind the pastern joint in the feet of 
many horses. 

FEUD, an inveterate quarrel between fa- 
milies or parties in a state. The word is 
not applicable to wars between different 
nations, but to intestine wars and animo- 
aities between families, clans, or tribes. 

FEU’DAL SYSTEM, a form of govern. 
ment anciently subsisting in Europe, and 
which, about twelve centuries ago, was so 
universally received, that Spelman calls it 
“‘ the law of nations in our western world.” 
It atill forms the basis of modern customs, 
and therefore every Briton, who would un- 
derstand the history of his — the 
origin of its political constitution, the te. 
nure of its landed property, and the general 
basis of its polity, should make limeelf ac- 
quainted with it. With respect to the 
ona of this system, we are tuld that it is 
to found in the military policy of the 
Celtic or nothern nations, known by the 
names of Goths, Vandals, Franks, Hanus, 
and Lombards, who overran Europe on the 
declension of the Roman Empire, and 
brought it with them from the countries 
out of which they emigrated, According 
to the feudal scheme, a victorious leader 
allotted considerable portions of land, called 
Seoda, fiefa, or feuda, to his principal officers, 
who tn their turn, divided their possessions 
among therr inferiors; and the condition 
upon winch these rewards were given, was 
that of faithful military service both at 
home and abroad. To thie they engaged 
themselves by an oath of fealty; in the 
event of a breach of which, either by not 
performing the service agreed upon, or by 
deserting their lord in tume of battle, &c. 
the lands were to return to their onginal 
possessor. Every person, therefore, who 
was a feudatory, t.¢. who had received 
lands, was bound to do every thing in_ his 
power to defend the lord of his fee; while, 
on the other hand, the latter was no leas 
subordinate to his immediate supenor ; and 
80 on up to the prince himeelf. Thus the 
severa) orders of vassals formed a syatem 
of concentric circles, of wluch each was 


, under the influence of the next, and all 
| moved around a common centre, the king, 


an the supreme feudal lord. As there was 
a graduated scale from the lowest vassal to 
the prince or lord paramount of the terri- 
tory, every man’s interest was involved in 
the security of the whole; and every man 
was a pledge of security to hia neighbour. 


| In the midst of that dismtereatedhess of 
| sentiment which belongs to a rude state of | 





IN COURSE OF TIME THE SON INHERITED HIS FATHER’R PIRF. 
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IN THE GEAMAN EMPIRE, IF ANY ONE WAS NEITHER A LORD NOR A VASSAL, NO ONE TOOK CARE POR HIS SAFETY. 
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society, the connection of the lord and his 
vassal was of the most admirabic nature ; 
and, as ia the end of all social combinations, 
each individual contributed to support that 
strength by which he was protected. But 
besides these feudal grants, which were 
held only on the terms of military service 
above mentioned, there were others called 
allodial, which were given upon more en- 
larged principles. To these every free man 
hal & title, and could not only claim his 
territory as well as the rest, but dispose of 
it at his pleasure. A part of their frecdom 
consisted in liberty to go to the wars; for 
this, in the times to which we are refer- 
ring, was the only way to acquire any de- 
gree of renown. Only the seris or villems, 
were destined to follow the arts of peace. 
The feudal vassals, properly so called, con- 
stituted the army; while the national mi- 
litia was composed of the allodial proprie- 
tors. It has, however, often been argued, 
that the bare theory of feudal govern- 
ineut, as @ permanent institution, how- 
ever fair-seermmng, 18 hollow; that the fa- 
mily connexion it supposes could be but a 
source of minute, domestic tyranny; and 
that in their best period, the customs 
enumerated must have been hable to the 
grosyest abuse. In process of time, the 
evil increased to an enormous height; and 
even the political value of the system de- 
cayed. In its vigour, it had at Jeast con- 
stituted a regular, powerful, and compact 
system of govermnent; a unanimity had 
pervaded the various departments of the 
state; and while the power was internally 
diffused, it presented to foreign nations a 
united and formidable front. As the s:deas 
engendered hy property advanced, and the 
great grew more avaricious of money than 
of glory; and when, it ought perhaps to | 
be added, man’s notions of mght and order | 
became more correct, nothing was heard 
of but the enormities of the powerful, and | 


the sufferings of the humbler classes; aud 
the strength of feudal governments de- 
clined amidst a spirit of disaffection tuo 
universal to be checked.——Mr. Hallam, in | 
his work on the Middle Ages, ably exhibits | 
a picture of the advantages and disadvan- , 
tages of the feudal system: a portion of | 
which we will here abndge. If, says he, 
we look at the feudal polity as a scheme of 
civi) freedom, it bears a noble countenance. 
To the feudal law it is owing, that the 
very names of right and privilege were not 
swept away, as in Asia, by the dcsolating | 
hand of power. The tyranny which, on 
every favourable moment, was breakin 
through all barriers, would have mote 
without control, if, when the people were 
or and disunited, the nobility had not 
een brave and frec. So far as the sphere 
of feudality extended, it diffused the spirit 
of liberty, and the notions of private right. 
The bulk of the people, it 1s true, were 
degraded by servitude; but this bad no | 
connexion with the feudal tenures. As a 
school of moral discipline, the feudal in- 
atitutions were perhaps moat to be valued. 
Society had sunk, for several centuries , 
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after the dissolution of the Roman empire, 
into a condition of utter depravity; where, 
if any vices could be selected as more 
eminently characteristic than others, they 
were falsehood, treachery, and ingratitude. 
In slowly purging off the lees of this ex- 
treme corruption, the feudal spirit exerted 
its ameliorating influence, iolation of 
faith stood first in the catalogue of crimes, 
most repugnant to the very essence of a 
feudal tenure, most severely and promptly 
avenged, most branded by — infamy. 
The feudal law-books breathe throughout 
a spirit of mutual obligation. The teudal 
course of j@risdiction promoted, what trial 
by peers is peculiarly calculated to promote, 
a keener feeling and readier perception of 
moral as well as of legal distinctions. And 
as the judgment and sympathy of mankind 
are seldom mistaken in these great points 
of veracity and justice, except through the 
temporary success of crimes, or the want 
of a definite standard of nght, they gra- 
dually recovered themselves, when law 
—— the one and supphed the other. 

n the reciprocal services of lord and 
vassal, there was ample scope for every 
magnanimous and disinterested energy. 
The heart of man, when placed in arcum- 
stances which have a tendency to excite 
them, will seldom be deficient in such 
sentiments. No occasions could be more 
favourable, than the protection of a faith- 
ful supporter, or the defence of a beneficent 
suzeran, against such powerful aggression, 
as left little prospect except of sharing in 
his ruin. From these feelings, engendered 
from the feudal rclation, has sprung up 
the pecuhar sentiment of personal rever- 
euce and attuchment towards a sovereign, 
which we denommnate loyalty ; alike diatin- 
guishable from the stupid devotion of 
castern slaves, and from the abstract re- 
aspect with which free citizens regard their 
chief magistrate. Men who had been used 
to swear fealty, to profess subjection, to 
follow, at home and in the Seld, a feudal 
superior and his family, easily transferred 
the same allegiance to the monarch. It 
was a very powerful feeling which could 
make the bravest men Bit up with slights 
and ill-treatment at the hands of their 
sovereign ; or call forth all the energies of 
disinterested exertion for one whom they 
never saw, or in whose character there 
was nothing to esteem, In ages when the 
rights of the community were unfelt, this’ 
sentiment was one great preservative of 
society ; and thongh cullateral or even sub- 
servient to more enlarged principles, it is 
still indispensable to the tranquillity and 
permanence of every monarchy. In a mo- 
ral view, loyalty has acarcely perhaps less 
tendency to refine and elevate the heart 
than patriotism itself; and holds e middle 
piace in the scale of human motives, as 
they ascend from the grosser inducements 
of self-interest, to the furtherance of gene- 
ral happiness, and conformity to the pur- 

tes of Infinite Wisdom. 

FE’VER, in medicine, a disease charac- 
terized by an increase of heat, an accele- 
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TO HOLD THE FEUDAL LORD'S STIRRUP, OR WALE BEFORE HIM ON CERTAIN OCCASIONS, WAS SOMRTIMES A SUFFICIENT SHBVICE. 
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THE CHIEFY CHARACTRAISTIO OF TYPHUS FEVER I8 GREAT DEBILITY. 
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rated pulse, great thirst, and an impaired 
state of several functions. The varicties 
are pumerous; but the grand division is 
into remttting fevers, which subside or 
abate at intervals; intermitting fevers, 
which intermit or entirely cease at inter- 
vals; and continued fevers, which neither 
remit nor intermut. 

FEUIL’LANS, an order of bare-footed 
monks, who observe the same rules with 
the Benardines. 

FY’AT, inlaw, a short order or warrant 
signed by a judge, for making out and al- 
lowing certain processes.——Fiat justitia 
are the words written by the king on his 
warrant to bring a writ of error in parlia- 
ment, &c. ‘ 

FIB‘RINE, in chemistry, a peculiar or- 
ganic compound, found both in animals and 
vegetables. It is a soft solid, of a greasy 
appearance, insoluble in water, which soft- 
ens in the air, becoming viscid, brown, and 
semi-transparent. It exists im chyle; it 
| enters into the composition of blood; and 
it forms the chief part of muscular flesh. 
As the basis of flesh it is a very nutritious 
substance, and is essential to the suste- 
nance of carnivorous animals. 

FI'BRE, in anatomy, a simple filament, 
serving to form other parts. Some are hard 
and elastic; others are soft and flexible; 
some are so small as scarcely to be visible; 
while others are larger and appear to be 
composed of still smaller fibres. They con- 
stitute the substance of the bones, carti- 
lages, muscles, nerves, veins, &¢.——Fibre 
is also used to denote the slender filaments 
which compose other bodies, whether ani- 
mal, vegetable, or mineral; but more espe- 
cially, the capillary roots of plants. 

FiBROLI E, a mineral that occurs with 
corundum, of a white or gray colour, com- 
posed of minute fibres. 

FIBRIL’LA, in botany, the branch or 
division of a radical fibre ——In anatomy, 
Abrilia are small fibres. 

FIB’ULA, in anatomy, the outer and 
smaller bone of the leg. It is nearly of a 
| tmangular figure, and stands parallel to, 
but distant from the (:bia, 

FICTION, in law, a supposition that a 
thing is true without enquiring whether it 
is or not, eo that it may hase the effect of 
trath, es far asie consistent with equity. 

PIEF, a fee; an eatate held of a auperior 
or condition of military service. [See Fru- 
pau SretEex.)} 

FIELD, in heraldry, the whole surface of 
the shield or escutchcon.——Fie/d, in mili- 

tactica, the ground chosen for any 
battle.——-Field, in painting, the ground or 
blank space on which anything may be 


drawn. 

FIELD-MAR’SHAL, the highest mili- 
ony officer in England.——Field-offcer, a 

ilitary officer above the rank of a captain, 
asa major or colonel.——-Field-coloura, in 
war, are smal) flags of about a foot and a 
half square, which are carned along with 
the quarter-master general, for marking 
out the ground for the squadrons and batta- 
lions. ——- Field pieces, smal] cannons, from 



















































three to twelve pounness, carried along 
with an army in the field.——Field-staff, a 
weapon carried by the gunners, about the 
length of a halbert, with a spear at the end ; 
having on each side ears screwed on, like 
the cock of a match-lock, where the gun- 
ners screw in lighted matches, when they 
are upon command.——Fiell-works, in for- 
tification, are those thrown up by an army 
in besieging a fortress, or by the besieged to 
defend the ape 

FIE’LD-DUCK, a species of bustard, 
nearly as large as a pheasant. “ 

FIE’LDFARE, a migratory bird, of the 
genus Turdus or thrush. They pass the 
summer in the northern parts of Europe, 
but visit Great Britain in winter. 

FI‘CUS, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 23 Polygamia, order 3 Trioecia. The 
species are shrubs or trees, the Ficus caricu, 
Caprificus, Ficus Indica, &e. 

FIXRI FA‘CIAS, in law, a judicial writ 
commanding the sheriff to levy the debt or 
damages on the goods of one against whom 
judgment has been had in an action of debt. 

FIFTEE’NTH, an ancient tribute or tax 
laid upon cities, boroughs, &c. through all 
England, and so tenued because it amount- 
ed to a fifteenth part of what each city or 
town had been valued at; or it was a fif- 
teenth of every man’s Sigal estate ac- 
cording to a reasonable valuation. In 
doomsday-book, there are certain rates 
mentioned for levying this tribute yearly. 

FIG, the fruit of the fig-tree (ficus 
carica). Figs are produced abundantly in 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, France, and 
northern Africa. They are of an oblon 
shape, and of a dark purple or brownis 
colour, with a pulp of a sweet taste. When 
ripe, they are generally dried in ovens to 
preserve them, and then packed very 
closely in the small chests and baskets in 
which we nnport them. Dried figs, with 
barley bread, are wow the ordinary food of 
me lower classes in Grecce and the Archi- 
pelago. 

FIG'URAL, or FIG’URATE NUM.- 
BERS, are such as do or may represent 
some geometrical figure in relation to 
which they are always considered, aa trian- 
gular numbers, pentagonal numbers, pyra- 
midal numbers, &c. 

FIG’URATIVE, a term applied to what- 
ever is expressed by obscure resemblances ; 
as the typet and mysteries of the Mosac 
law; and also to any expression which ia 
not taken in its primary and literal sense. 

FIG’URE, in physics, denotes the sur- 
face or terminating extremities of any 
body; and, considered as a property of 
hody affecting our senses, is defined, a qua- 
hty which may be perceived by two of the 
outward senses—touch and sight.-—Fi- 
gure, in geometry, the euperficies included 
between one or more lines; and is deno- 
minated either rectilinear, curmtlmnear, or 
mized, according eas the extremities are 
bounded by right lines, curve ines, or both. 
In the higher geometry, the term is ap- 
riled to three mechanical curves, called the 

gure of the secants, figure of the sinee, 


A DBRANGED STATE OF THE STOMACH AND PRIMA VIA 18 GENERALLY THE FROXIMATE CAUSE OF AN INTERMITTENT FEVER. 








THE YELLOW FEVER PREVAILS IN THE WEST INDIES, SOUTH AMERICA, PARTS OF NORTH AMERICA, AND IN SOME PARTS OF ASIA. 






280 NERVOUS FKVEB MOSTLY BEGINS WITH VERTIGO, NAUSEA, AND LANGUOR. 
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WHITES BLOTTING-PAYER 18 USED FOR FILTERS IN CHEMISTY. 
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and figure of the tangents.——Figure, in 
fortification, is the plan of any fortified 
place, or the interior polygon, which, when 
the sides and angles are eyual, is called a 
regular, and when unequal, an irregular 
figure.——Figure, in astrology, signifies a 
description of the disposition of the hea- 
vens at a certain hour, in which the places 
of the planets and stars are marked in a 
Agure of twelve triangles, called houses. 
——Figure, m dancing, denotes the several 
steps which the dancer makes in order and 
cadence, considered as they mark certain 
Sigures on the floor.——Fiyure, in rhetoric, 
a mode of speaking or writing in which 
words are deflected from their ordinary 
signification, thereby expressing a passion 
with more emphasis and beauty than by 
the ordinary way. Rhetorical figures are 
often highly serviceable as well as orna- 
mental, and serve to awaken and fix atten- 
tion; but they are to be used with prudence 
and caution; for whatever 1s described in a 
multitude of words, or is carricd on to a 
disproportionate length, fails of the end 
proposed, and grows tiresome rather than 
pleasing. The priucipal figures of rhetoric 
are the metaphor, allegory, simile, and per- 
sonification; which, with their further di- 
visions into hyperbole, climax, antithesis, 
&e., will be found under their respective 
heads.——Figure, in painting and design- 
ing, denotes the lines and colours which 
form the representation of any aumnal, but 
more particularly, of a human personage. 
Thus a painting is said to be full of figures, 
when there are many representations of 
men ; and a landscape is said to be without 
figures, when there 1s nothing but natural 
scenery.—_— Figures, in arithinctic, are cer- 
tain characters whereby we denote any 
number which may be expressed by any 
combination of the nine digits, &c. 

FIL’ACER, an officer of the common- 
pleas, so called from his filing the wnts on 
which be makes out processes. There are 
fourteen of these officers, who are severally 
allotted to particular divisions and coun- 
ties, and make out all origmal processes, 
real, personal and mixed. 

FIL/AMENT, in botany, the thread-like 
part of the stamen, which supports the 
anther. 

FILA’RIA, in entomology, a genus of the 
class Jermes, and ordcr Intestina: the most 
destructive is the Felaria-medinensis, or 
Guinea-worm; which inhabits both Indies, 
ald 18 frequent in the inormng-dew, whence 
it eutera the naked feet of the slaves, and 
creates the most troublesome itching, ac- 
companied with inflammation and fever. 
It 18 frequently from eight to ten feet in 
length, and not larger than a horse-hair. 

FILE, in mechanics, an instrument used 
in smoothing and polishing metals, formed 
of iron or stecl, and cut in little furrows. 
Files are called by ditterent names, accord- 
ing to ther vanous degrees of finencas; 
and are also distinguished from their shape, 
aa flat, half-round, three-square, four-square 
and round. 

FILUVCES, in botany, an order of plants 


FILTRATION MAY BE ACCELERATED BY RYDROBPATIC PRESSURE. 
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of the class Cryptogamia in the Linnman 


system, including the fern, horse-tail, ad- 
der’s tongue, maiden-hair, spleenwort, &c. 

FIL’IFORM. in botany, having the form 
of a thread or filament; asa filiform style 
or peduncle. 

IL’LAGREE-WORK, or FILIGRANE, 
a delicate and elaborate manufacture, pri- 
marily executed in threads of gold and sil- 
ver, but lately imitated with coloured and 
gilt paper. In Sumatra, manufactures of 
fillagree-work are carried to very great per- 
fection. In China also, where the fillagree 
is moatly J silver, many beautiful articles 
are producéi. 

FIL’LET, in architecture, a little square 
member, ornament, or moulding, used m 
various places, but generally as a corona 
over a great moulding.——~Among painters 
and gilders, a little rule or line of leaf-gold, 
drawn over certain mouldings, or on the 
edges of frames, panels, &c.——In heraldry, 
a kind of narrow bordure, which runs guite 
round near the edge. 

FIL’LIBEG, a dress reaching only to the 
knees, worn in the highlands of Scotland. 

FIL’LY, a term among horse-dealers, to 
denote the female or mare colt. 

FILM, a thin skin or pellicle, as on the 
eye. In plants, it denotes that thin woody 
skin which separates the seeds in pods. 

FILTRA‘TION, the process by which a 
liquid is freed from solid bodies mixed with 
it, or from any impurities wluch it holds in 
solution, by passing it through a linen or 
woollen bag, or filtering paper. Various 
other contrivances have also been invent- 
ed for purifying muddy, corrupt, and putrid 
water, and rendering it fit for drinking; 
such as a porous kind of stone, sand, char- 
coal, &c.; and many patents have been ob- 
tained for filtermg machines, some of which 
are excellent. In the “ Proceedings of the 
British Association,” the following simple 
water filter is recommended by Mr. J. T. 
Hawkins, which as it is effectual, and nei- 
ther expensive nor troublesome, is worth 
knowing. The material is charcoal, which 
must be perfectly well burnt, and kept from 
exposure to the atmosphere; a test of 
charcoal is that, when pulverized, it sinks 
rapidly in water. The charcoal must be 
supported on an indestructible maternal, as 
a plate of burnt clay, perforated with holes. 
The tilter may consist of a common garden- 
pot, or sumilar vessel, with holes at the hot- 
tum. The lower part may be filled with 
round pebbles, then some smaller pebbies, 
then some coarse sand, and, finally, a stra- 
tum of pounded charcoal, of about three or 
four mehes in thicknesa, It isa great mis- 
take to put any material as sand, above the 
gharcoal, with the view of arresting the 
frrosser particles of impunity, as the sand 
will quickly stop up and be impervious to 
water, A filter prepared as abuve directed, 
will render water periecity clean and aweet 
for many ycara.——In the filtering cata- 
bhabments at Pana, there are a great num- 
her of amall boaes, lined with lead, which 
are open at top, and contain at bottom a 
bed of charcoal between two layers of sand. 
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THE ITALIANS, WHO FIRST INTRODUCED FILLAGREE-WORK, PLACED SMALL BEADS UPON IT, AND GAVE TO IT THE NAME OF * vinagpana.” 
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SEVERE WOUNDS ABB SOMETIMES INFLICTED ON PISNEAMEN BY THE SPINY PROCESSES OF THR FINS OF CERTAIN F1SH. 


CREDIT I8 THE BASIS AND FRESGERVER OF OUR FINANCE SYSTEM. 
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When the waters of the Seine and Mare 
atrive at Paris, very highly charged with 
salt, and undergo depvration in those boxes, 
it is found necessary to renew the upper 
strata every day, if not twice a-day. But 
lately, a most important improvement in 
filtration has been invented by Mons. de 
Fonveille, which is, to,close the littie filter- 
ing boxes hermetically, and to cause the 
water to pass through the filtering mass, 
not by its own weight merely, or by a sim- 
ple charge but by high pressure. This 
mode is now practised at the Hotel Dieu, 
and it is asserted that 24 gallons of clarified 
water are thus produced in one minute. In 
cleaning the hermetically closed filters of 
the Hotel Dieu, the workmen, whose bu- 
siness it is, open suddenly and almost si- 
multaneously, the cocks of the tubes which 
connect the bottom and top of the appa- 
ratus with the elevated reservoirs, or with 
the body of the feeding pump. The filter 
is thus tumultuously agitated by two cross 
currents, which have the eifect of detaching 
from the filtrating grave’. the foreign mat- 
ters which would otherwise remain adhering 


to it. 

FIL’'TRUM, in mineralogy, a Mexican 
stone, known alsv by the name of the filter- 
ing stone, of which it has the properties, 

IM'BRL&, appendages disposed by way 
of frnge round the border of anything. 
Hence fimbriate is a term used in botany 
for fringed, or surrounded by bristles; and 
Smbriated, m heraldry, 1s an epithet for an 
ordinary with a narrow bordure or hem of 
another tincture. 

FIN, 3m natural history, a well known 
part of fishes, consisting of a membrane 
supported by rays, or little bony or carti- 
lagzinous ossicles; ther use being to propel 
them raptdly through the water. Fishes, 
in general, possess tive kinds of fins: Ist, 
the dorsal, or those of the back, varying in 
number from onc to four; 2. the pectoral, 
or breast fins, which are inserted immedi- 
ately below the * 3. the ventral, or 
abdomupal fins, which are placed under the 
throat or belly, and point backwards ; 4. the 
anal tins, situated uuder the tail; and, 5, 
the caxdal, or tail fin, serving as the rud- 
der by which the fish steers itself. Articu- 
lating with points of the mternal skeleton 
or frame-work, the tins possess great power. 
The muscles which move thei are very 
strong, and, by a peculiar arrangement, they 
are enabled to erect the spines unmovably 
at will, which is observed when fishes are 
taken by the hook. In colour and size, the 
fins of fish present the greatest variety, af- 
fording excellent characters for distinguish- 
a ies. 

NAL CAUSES, the purposes or ulti, 
mate ends in view. The eficient cause is 
that which produces the event or effect; 
the final cause is that for which anything is 


done. 

FINA’LE, the concluding part of a mu- 
sical composition. In instrumental pieces, 
it has mostly a character of vivacity, and 
yequires a quick movement and lively per- 
formance. 
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FINANVGES, in political economy, de- 
note the revenue of a king or state, or in 
other words, the money raised by louns, 
taxes, &c., for the public service. The Eng- 
lish system of finance rests on the produce 
of the various taxes which have been im- 
posed at different periods, the aggregate 
amount of which, after deducting the ex- 
penses of collection, together with a few 
small articles which cannot properly be 
called taxes, forms the whole of the public 
income: this income is annually appropri- 
ated to the severa) branches of the national 
expenditure, and when, in consequence of 
any extraordinary expences, it is known 
that the income of the current year will be 
insufficient to meet all the demands upon 
it, it is usual to borrow the sum neceasary 
to make up the deficiency, either from in- 
dividuals or public bodies, and to allow a 
fixed rate of intercat on the money thus 
obtained, till the principal shall be repaid, 
or till the period ormgivally agreed upon 
shall have expired——A peraon employed 
in the economical management and appli- 
cation of the public moneys called a finan- 


cer. 

FINCH, in ornithology, a numerous clans 
of birds, tormiug the genus Fringilla of 
Linneus; of which the most celebrated are 
the goldfinch, canary, and linnet. 

FINE, in law, a penalty or amends made 
in moncy for an offence; also money paid 
for the renewal of a leave, and a convey- 
ance of lands or tencments in order to cut 
off all controversies. 

FINE ARTS, a term somewhat indefinite 
m its ineaning, but generally apphed to 
those arts which depend on the mind and 
imagination ; opposed to the mechanical. 

Fl NERY, the furnace in which metals 
are refined, that 1s, hammered and fashioned 
ee what is called a blossom, or square 

ar, 
FIN‘GERS, in anatomy, the extreme part 
of the hand divided into five members, 
usually called the four fingers and the 
thumb, The names of the angers, reekon- 
ing from the thumb, are,—}, pollex; 2, in- 
dex ; 3, medius; 4, annularis ; 5, auricularie, 
In each of these there are three bones, 
which make three phalanges, the upper of 
which are much larger than the lower. 
Their exterior surface in convex, and their 
intenor plane, but somewhat hollowed, for 
the convenience of grasping. 

FIN'GERING, in muse, the act of dia- 
posing of the fingers in a convenient, na- 
tural, and apt manner, in the performance 
of any instrument, but more especially the 
organ and piano-forte. Good fingering is 
one of the first things to which a judicious 
master attends, fur to a facility in this 
branch of the performer's art must a pupil 
look, as the means of acquiring a facile and 
graceful execution, and the power of giving 
passages with articulation, accent, and ex- 
pression. 

FI NITE, in mathematics, an epithet for 
a series, line, &c., which is bounded or li 
mited, in extent, duration, &c., in distinc- 
tion from infinite. 
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A WIGK FINANCIER LOOKS TO THE NETT INCOME OF THR PEUFLE. 
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THE CANARY BIRD IS THK MOST REMARKABLE AND MELODIOUS OF THE FINCH TRIBE, AND THE GOLDFINCH ISs THE HANDSOMEST. 
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4 FIRE BUENS BRISELY IN COLD WEATSER, BECAUSE, AS THE AIR IS DENSE, 1T AFFORDS MORE NOURISHMENT TO TRE FIRE. 





2HB FABLE OF FROMETHEUS I8 AN EMBLEM OF THE FOWES OF FIRE, 
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FINNO’CHIA, or Swrxt-rennxx, in 
botany, a species of fennel, cultivated in 
gardens as a b, 

FIN’TO, in music, a feint or an attempt 
to do something and not to do it; as ca- 
denza finto, when having done every thing 

roper for a true character, instead of fall- 
ing on the right final, a higher or a lower 
note is taken. 

FIR’-TREE, the name of several species 
of the genus Pinue; as the Scotch fir, the 
ailver fir, spruce fir, &c. (See Pinz. 

FIRE. in former times, fire obtained a 

lace among the elements, and was for a 
* time considered to be a constituent 
part in the composition of all bodies, and 
to require only the concurrence of favour- 
able circumstances to develope ita activity. 
Its all.consuming energy, the s:milanity of 
its effects to those of the sun, its intimate 
connexion with light, its terrible and yet be- 
neticent power,—easily explain how it hap- 
pened that, in times when cause and ef- 
fect, form and essence, were not yet dis- 
tmetly separated, fire became an object of 
religious veneration, a distinguished ele- 
ment in mythology, an expressive symbol 
in poetry, and an important agent in the 
systems of cosmogony. When natural phi- 
losophy was treated in the schools, theories 
were adopted to which little attention is 

aid in the present age, when all science 18 
founded on facts and observations. Ca- 
loric, be it a material agent or the conse- 
quence of vibratory motion, is at present 
considered the cause of the phenomena 
which were formerly ascribed to fire; and 
though its nature is as unknown to us as 
that of fire was to the ancients, the substi- 
tution of one of these terms tor the other 
has introduced a greater precimon of lan- 

, and cause and effect are no longer 
contounded under the same name.——4/- 
Secta and properties af Fire. From re- 
peated experiments we learn, 1. that, in 
general, both solids and fluids manifest an 
expansive motion upon bemg heated; 
2. that the direct inflammable matter of 
fuel, is ol, or an unctuous substance; 
$8 that no fuel will burn or consume, with- 
out the admission of fresh air; 4. that the 
air which has once passed through burning 
fuel 1s, of itself, unfit to annnate fire again; 
6. that tlame exists only on the surtace of 
fucl. 1t appears to be a property belong- 
ing to fire, that ite parts endeavour equally 
to diffuae themselves; that 13, by moving 
every way, and consequently tend neither 
more nor less to one point than another, 
If fire be collected im any body so as to be 
perceivable by our senses, it removes itself 
out of the same by its own power, and ex- 
pands every way from the centre of its 
space or body. The parts of some bodies 
are extremely volatile, and will be dissi- 
ated by the action of fire; others are to 
be found whose parts are of such a nature, 
as not to yield to the force of fire, or the 
velocity communicated to them will not be 
able to dissolve the corpuscular attrac. 
tion; but when this glowing velocity of 
the parts is abated, or, in other words, 
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MOST BAVAGE NATIONS ORTAIN FIRE BY SIMPLE FRICTION. 
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when the fire in the body is extinct, the 
parts, and, of course, the whole body, ap- 
ear unaltered: of which we have striking 
netances in the asbestos and amianthus. 
-—Speaking of the mechanical origin of 
heat and cold, Mr. Boyle says, “In the 
production of heat, there appears nothing 
on the part either of the agent or patient, 
but motion and its natural effects. When 
a swith briskly hammers a smal) piece of 
iron, the metal thereby becomes exceed- 
ingly hot; yet there is nothing to make it 
80, except the forcible motion of the ham- 
mer impregaing a vehement and variously 
determined agitation of the emall parts of 
the iron, which, being a cold body before, 
grows, by that super-induced commotion 
of its emall parts, hot: first, in a more 
loose acceptation of the word, with regard 
to some other bodies, compared with which 
it was cold before + then, sensibly hot; be- 
cause this agitation surpasses that of the 
points of our fingers; that in this instance 
oftentimes the hammer and anvil continue 
cold, atter the operation; which shews 
that the heat acquired by the iron was not 
communicated by either of those imple- 
ments, as heat; but produced in it by a 
motion, great ——— strongly to agitate 
the parts of so small a body as the piece of 
iron, without being able to have the like 
effect upun so much greater masses of me- 
tal as the hammer and the anvil. Though 
if the percussions were often and briskly 
renewed, and the hammer were small, this 
also might be heated; whence it is not ne- 
cessary, that a body itself be hot to give 
heat.” Fire is contamed in the largest 
quantity in air: and the pure part of it, 
that is, oryyen, being disposed to unite 
with many other matters, most of the or- 
dinary processes of combustion and inflam- 
mation are the result of the sudden union 
of oxygen with some other substance, in 
which case the fire that was contained in 
the oxygen of the air is disengaged and let 
loose. (See Comnuasrion.] — Subterra- 
nean fires. The warm springs, the exiet- 
ence of extinct volcanoes, the effects of 
those still in activity, and the fact that the 
temperature of the earth becomes warmer 
the deeper we descend, have induced many 
philosophers to adopt the idea of subter- 
ranean fires, or of a central fire. Accord- 
ing to the former hypothesis, there are 
combustible materials, in a state of igni- 
tion, in the bowels of the earth, which pro- 
duce the heat indispensable for the pro- 
duction of the above-mentioned pheno- 
mena. The latter hypothesis supposes 
that the globe was once in a state of ig- 
neous fumon, that the surface has u- 
ally become solid by cooling, and that the 
interior of the earth is still liquid and hot, 
and may remain ao for ever, 1f the heat re- 
ceived trom the aun is — to that which 
it lost by radiation. (See Eanra, Voi- 
cano, &c.] 

FI'RE-ARMS, a general designation for 
all sorts of guns, fowling-pieces, blunder- 
buases, pistols, &c., which effect their dis- 
charge by the combustion of gunpowder. 


WHEN A PIRE IS EXTINGUISHED BY THE RAYS OF THE SUN, IT 18 BECAUSE THEY ENGAGE THE OXYGEN WHICH BEFORE FED IT. 

















THE INTRBIOR OF A GUN-BARREL 18 THE BORE; ITS DIAMRTER, THE CALIBRE; THE FRONT BND, THE MUZELE; AND THE BACK END, THE BREECH. 
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THE BEAT INON PLATES YOR GUN-BARBELS ABN MADE OF “ STUB” IRON. 
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The manufacture of these weapons in En- | the terminal segments of the abdomen: 


gland is very extensive; aud in order to | The phosphoric light produced by these in- 
prevent the numerous accidents which | sects is of a greenish yellow, and proceeds 
would otherwise occur from the bursting of ; from a collection of yellowish matter under 
ill-constructed barrels, the act 55 Geo. III, | the tail, which is kindled or extinguished at 
c. 59. imposes a fine of 20/. on any person | pleasure, and which nature seems to have 
using, in any of the progreasive stages of its | provided, as in the case of the glow-worm, 
manufacture, any barrel not duly proved; {| in order to direct the sexes to each other. 
on any person delivering the same, except FI’RE-SHIP, a vessel filled with com- 
through a proof-house; and on any pereon | bustibles, and fitted with grappling-irons, 
receiving, for the purpose of making guns, | which, with the advantage of a favourable 
&c., any barrels which have not passed | wind, hook on to.the enemy’s vessela, and 
through a proof-house. set them on fire. 

FI'RE-BALLS, in military operations, FI'RE-WORKS, compositions of sulphur, 
balls which are capable of being ignited | saltpetre, charcoal, and other ingredients ; 
and burned: such, for instance, as are | formed in a variety of ways, and which ex- 
thrown by night from mortars or howitzers | hibit a handsome appearance when ex- 
towards quarters which it 1s desirahle to | ploded. [See Prrotscuny.] 
examine.——1n natural philosophy, globu- FIRE (GREEK), a destructive composi- 
lar masses of fire, of different magnitudes, | tion, used in war from the 7th to the 13th 
occasionally seeu moving through the at- | century. When the Arabs besieged Con- 
mosphere with greater or less velocity. | stantinople in 668, the Greek architect Cal- 
With regard to the nature of these pheno- | linicus of Hehopolis, deserted from the 
mena there are various conjectures. [See | caliph to the Greeks, and took with him a 

ALLING Stans, Merxors, &c.} composition, which, by its wonderful ef- 

FY’RE-DAMP. (See Daurs.} fects, struck terror into the enemy, and 

FI'RE-DRESS, on invention of the che- } forced them to take to flight. Sometimes 
valier Aldini, consisting of an extenor light | 1t was wrapped in flax attached to arrows 
armour of metalhe gause, (which fabric | and javelius, and so thrown into the fortifi- 
was discovered by Sir Humphry Davy to | cations and other bwidings of the enemy, 
be impervious to flame), and of an inner | to set them on fire. At other times it was 
covering of a material which is a slow con- | used in throwing stone balls from iron or 
ductor of heat. Among flexible fibrous | metallic tubes against the enemy. The 
substances capable of being spun and wo- | receipt for the compomtion of the Greek 
ven into tissues, the asbestos posseqses | fire was long supposed to be lost; but the 

re-eminently the property of slowly con- | baron Von Aretin of Munich has, it is aaid, 

ucting heat: but woollen, cotton, &c., | discovered in a Latin MS. of the 13th cen- 
by immersion in certain saline solutions, | tury, 1 the central library in that city, a 
may serve to prevent the transmussion of | dissertation on the Greek fire, which con- 
injurious heat to the body, during a tem- | tains the receipt. 
porary exposure of some minutes to the ac- FIV'RE-BOTE, in our old customs, is 
tion of flame on the outward covering of {| fuel or firing for necessary use, allowed 
wire gauxe. to tenants, out of the lands granted to 

FI'RE-ENGINE, an engine for extin- 


them. 

guishiug fire, which consists of two forcing FIR’MAMENT, in Scripture, denotes the 
pumps so combined that their jont action | great arch or expanse over our beads, in 
produces a constant and powertul strcam of | which are placed the atmosphere aud the 
water, which, by means of a pipe, may be [ clouds, and in which the stara appear to be 
directed at pleasure to any poimt. The } placed, and are really seen.——In the 
handles are so disposed, that, while the pis- | Ptolemaic astronomy, the firmament is the 
ton of one pump ts up, that of the other 16 | eyghth heaven or sphere, with respect to 
down; and they are elongated for the pur- | the seven spheres of the planets wiich it 
pose of enablmg a great number of snen to | surrounds. It is supposed to have two mo- 
work them at the same tiune.——By an in- | tions; a diurnal motion, given to it by the 
gevious application of steain power to the | primum mobile, from enst to west about the 
working of fire-engines, Mr. Braithwaite | poles of the echptic; and another opposite 
has added greatly to their usefulness. As | motion from west to east, which last it 
soon as an alarm is given, the fire ts kindled, | finishes, according to Tycho, in 95,412 
and the bellows attached to the engine are | ycars, according to Ptolemy, in 36,00; 
worked by hand. By the time the horses | and according to Copernicus, in 25,800 ; in 
are harnessed in, the fuel is thoroughly ig- | which tune the fixed stara return tu the 
nited, and the bellows are then worked by | name points in which they were at the be- 
the metion of the wheels of the engine; so | ginning. This penod is commonly called 
that generally by the time it reaches the | the Platonic, or great year. 

fire the stcain is ready. Thia engine will FURING-IRON, in farriery, au instru- 
deliver about 9000 gallons an hour to a | ment not unlike the blade of a knife; which, 
height of yu fect, through an adjutage of | being made red-hot, 1s applied to a horse's 
7-Sths of an inch; and the expense of fuel | hams, or other places, such as preternatural 
is stated to be only aixpence an hour. swellings, farcy kuots, &c. in order to dis- 

FYVRE-FLY, a small kind of beetle, com- | cuss them. 

mon in America, which emita a beautiful FIR'KIN, an English measure of capa- 
phosphoric light from the under surface of | city, contaming mune gallons of beer. 

































































IN VIBE-SHIPA, THE TRAIN 18 NEVER LAID TIL) THE MOMENT OF USING IT. 
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THE PRIME MATERIALS IN PIRE-WORKS ARB NITRE, SULPHUR, AND CHARCOAL, WITH THE FILINGS OF IRON, STERL, COPPFR, AND SINC. 
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VISHES PEEISH IN WATER THAT HAS BEEN BOILED, IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE WATER BRING THEN DEPRIVED OF ATMOSPHERIC AIR. 





IN FISH AND IN SERPENTS BOTH JAWS ARE MUVABLE. 


FIR’MAN, a passport or licence granted 
in Turkey and India for the liberty of 


trade. 

FIRST-FRUITS, offerings made to God 
by the Hebrews, of part of the fruit of 
their harvest, as an acknowledgment of his 
sovereign dominion. They were called first- 
fruits because they were offered in the tem- 
ple before any part of the crop was touched. 
——First-fruite, in the church of England, 
are the profits of every spiritual benefice 
for the first year, according to the valuation 
in the king’s books. 

FISC, or FIS'CUS, the treasury of a 
prince, or state. It differs from the era- 
rium, which was the treasury of the public, 
or people: thus, when the money arising 
from the sale of condemned persons’ goods 
was appropriated for the use of the public, 
their goods were anid to be pudlicart; but 
when it wae destined for the support of the 
prince, they were called confiecari. 

FI8‘CAL, in the civi] law, something re- 
lating to the pecuniary interest of th 

rince or people. The officers appointe 
or the management of the tise, were called 
procuratores fisci, and advocati fisci. 

FISH. We refer the reader to the word 
Icuturouogy for a scientific view of the 
different orders and varietics of fish,—a 
class of animals which inhabit the seas, 
rivers, lakes, &o., and which are so consti- 
tuted that they cannot exist for any consi- 
derable time out of water. We shall here 
merely give a few instances of the increase 
of some of them, whose extraordinary fe- 


cundity has excited attention, and regard- 


ing which the following facts have heen 
verified:—A cod-fish has been found to 
roduce 3,686,760 eggs or spawn; and a 
ing, 19,248,625. Herrings, weighing trom 
four ounces to five and three-quarters, 
from 21,285 to 36,960. Mackerel, 20 ounces, 
454,061. Soals, of tive ounces, 38,772; one 
of fourteen ounces and a half, 100,362. A 
flounder of two ounces, 133,407; one of 
twenty-four ounces, 1,357,403. Lobsters, 
from 14 to 36 ounces, coutain 231,699; a 
prawn, about 3,800; and a shmmp, from 
2,800 to 6,800. And yet, to use the words 
of a recent writer, “to enumerate the 
thousands, and even miljhons of eggs, 
which are impregnated in the hernng, the 
cod, the ling, and indeed in almost the 
whole of the esculent fish, would give but 
an inadequate idea of the prodigious mul- 
titudes in which they flock to our shores ; 
the shoals themselves must be seen in or- 
der to convey to the mind any just notion 
of their aggregate mass.”—The word jish 
is used in the singular, for fishes in gene- 
ral, or the whole race.——Fishes, in he- 
raldry, are the emblems of silence and 
watchfulness, and are borne either up- 
right, imbowed, extended, endorsed, &c. 
ISH’ERIES, places where fish are 
caught in great abundance, so as to con- 
stitute an important article in commerce. 
The principal fisheries for salmon, herrings, 
raackarel, oe &c. are along the coasts 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; for cod, 
on the banks of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
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and Labrador; as also on the coasts of 
Holland; and for whales, in those seas 
which wash the shores of Greenland, and 
also in various parts within the tropies — 
The number of vessels engexed in the North 
American ¢od fishery, British, American, 
French, Dutch, and Spanish, is calculated 
to amount to 6000 or 7000, which take about 
40,000,000 fish annually. On taking them, 
they merely cut off the head, open them, 
sprinkle them with salt and throw them in 
the hold; and as they make two or three fares 
in a season, the fish are taken home to be 
cured. Those veasels which are intended for 
the Labrador, or Coast fishery, arrive there 
in June, and select a place for fishing some- 
where on the coast of the bay of Chaleurs, 
the of St. Lawrence, straits of Belleisle, 
or the entrance to Hudson’s Bay. Here 
they spend the summer, as they cure the 
fish on the coasts, drying them either on 
the rocks, or on flakes erected for the 
purpose. On arriving, they anchor, dis- 
mantle their vessels, and convert them into 
stationary houses. The cod are usually 
taken by line, nets being but rarely em- 
ployed; and as they bite with great vo- 
racity, almost anything serves for bait.——— 
Mackerel are found in large shoals in the 
ocean, but especially on the French and 
English coasts. They enter the English 
channel in April; and, proceeding as the 
summer advances, about June they are on 
the coasts of Cornwall, Sussex, Normandy, 
Picardy, &c. where the fishery is most con- 
siderable. They are taken either with a 
line or nets: the latter is preferable; and 
is usually performed in the night-time. 
They are eaten fresh, and are also pickled 
in salt or brine.——Herrings are remarkable 
for their immense numbers; they move in 
shoals, sometimes occupying many miles in 
extent, and several fathoms in depth. The 
beri of the herring is easily discovered, 

y the great tights of birds which accom- 
pany them during the day, by the unctuous 
matter with which the water is covered, and 
in the night, by the brilliant phosphoric 
hight wluch they emit. They are taken 
generally by night in nets, which are some- 
times of enormous extent, and are dragged 
by a — —— are very plentiful 
about the Orcades in June and July; in the 
German ocean in September and October ; 
and in the English channel in October, 
November, and December.—-The chief 
Salmon fisheries are in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, in the rivers, and sea-coasts 
adjoining to the river mouths. Those most 
distinguished for salmon in Scotland, are the 
river Tweed, the Clyde, the Tay, the Dee, the 
Don, the Spey, the Ness, the Bewley, &c., 
in most of which it is very common about 
the height of summer, especially if the 
weather happen to be very hot, to catch four 
or tive score of salmon at a draught. The chief 
rivers in England for salmon are the Tyne, 
the Trent, the Severn, and the Thames. The 
fishing usually begins about January, and 
in Scotland they are obliged to cease about 
the 15th of August, because, as it 18 then 
supposed, the tish come up to spawn, it 


FISHES ARE ACTIVE DURING THE NIGHT, AND BEST DURING THE DAY. 
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FISH OF EVERY KIND, FRESH OR CURED, IF OF BRITISH TAKING OR CURING, AND IMPORTED IN BRITISH SHIPS, ARE FREE OF ALE DUTIES. 
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would be depopulatung the rivera to con- 
tinue fishing any longer. It is performed 


locks or wears made on purpose, which in 
certain places have iron or wooden grates 
so disposed, in an angle, that bemg im- 
pelled by any force in a contrary direction 
to the course of the river, they may give 
way and open a little at the point of con- 
tact, and immediately shut again, when the 
force 18 removed. On coming up the rivera, 
the fish enter by these valves, which then 
close, and prevent their return They are 
also taken by being attracted to the surface 
of the water by a light, when they may 
either be speared, or taken im a net spread 
for the purpose, and hited with a suddin 
jerk from the bottom — Anchovies are 
fished for on the coast of Provence, m the 
months of May, June, and Jul, at which 
season shoals of this fish regularly come 
ito the Mediterranean through the straits 
of Gabraltar They are bkewise found m 
plenty m the nver of Genoa, on the coast 
ot Sicily, and on that of the island of Gor- 
gona, opposite to Leghorn, these last are 
reckoned the best Anchovies are seldom 
fished for but in the mght time, for tf a 
fire be kindled on the poops of the vessels, 
the anchovies will come im greater numbers 
into the nets About 120,000lbs are an 
nually consumed in Great Britain ——-The 
principal Sturgeon pshery 18 in the mouth 
of the Volga, on the Caspian Sea, where 
the Russians employ a great number of 
hands, and catch them 1n a kind of melo 
sure formed by large stakes, representing 
the letter Z, repeated several times These 
hsheries are open on the side next the sea, 
and close on the other mde, by which 
means the fish are embarrassed, and easily 
taken, e:ther in nets or by spearmg At 
certauD seasons, thousands of ( ossacks ap 
pear on the ce in eledges, each provided 
with a spear, several poles, and other in 
struments As soon as the hetman of the 
fishers sets forward, they all dash after him 
in their sledges, the ice 1s cut, the spears 
cast , tshmongers, assembled from all parts 
of the: mpire, buy the fish, and the ice is soon 
covered with sturgeons Jt soon hinds its 
way to St Pctershurgh, &c, and the salue 
of the fish, including that of the caviar and 
semngiass, imported into the intcnor, annu- 
9 amounta, it 10 said, to at lenst 2,000,000 
rubles ——'T he Northern hale Fuskery, on 
the coast of Greenland, begins in May, and 
continues tll the end of July. The manner 
of taking whales 1s as follows Aa svon as 
the hshermen hear the whale bellow, they 
cry out fall! fall’ and every ship gets out 
ita long boat, in each of which there are six 
or seven men they row till they come 
pretty near the whale, when the harpooner 
strikes at with the harpoon This requires 
pret dextenty, for through the bone of hs 
ead there 1s no — ut near his spout 
there 10 a soft piece of flesh, into which the 
iron sinks with ease As soon as he w 
struck, they take care to give him rope 
enough , otherwise, when he goes down, as 
he frequently does, he would inevitably sink 


PSE PRACTICR OF BRINGING FISH TO THE LONDON MARKRTS BY LAND-CARBIAGE PINST TOOK FLACK I4 THE YEAR 1761. 
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OUR ART OF BAILING in MERELT AN IMITATION OF THE RACTILUS. 
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the boat. this rope he draws with such 
violence, that sf 1t were not well watered, 
it would, by its friction against the sides of 
the boat, be soon set on fire. The hne 
fastened to the harpoon is six oF seven 
fathoms long, and 1s called the forerunner 

it is made of the finest and softest hemp, 
that it may slip the eamer to this they 


jom a hcap of hincs of 90 or 100 fathoms 


cach, and when there are not enough in 
one long boat, they borrow from another 

The man at the helm observes which way 
the rope goes, and steera the boat accord 

ingly, that 1t may run exactly out before, 
for the whale runs away with the hne with 
so much rapidity, that he would overset 
the boat, if it were not hept straght After 
they have taken a sufficient number of 
whales, or when they grow ton scarce to 
render thei stay any longer advantageous, 
they cut them up, stow away the fat in the 
hold of the vessel, and leave the carcasses 
to be devourrd by the bears, who are very 
tond of the flesh Nothing then remains 


“but to sal homewards, where the fat 1. 


melted down into ol ——The Soufhern 
Whale Fiuhey conmsta of three distinct 
branches, viz let, the spermaceti whale, 
which 18 found 1m all tropical chmates, but 
especially on the coasts of New Zealand 
and Japan the — duration of the 
vovage of a ship from Englaud, employed 
in this department of the fishery, 1s about 
three sears 2d, the common black whale 
of the southern seas, met with ere rey 
on the coast of Biazl And, 3d, the sea 
elephant, or southern walrus, met with in 
the seas near Calforma, and the islands of 
Desolation, South Georgia, & Vast num- 
bers of these animals are annually captured, 
and they furnish an abundance of o1l —— 
It appears that, while our northern whale 
fishery has long been dechning, the Ame- 
rican southern whale fishery has risen into 
great importance It 1s, however, very ge- 
nerally beheved, that yn the south, as well 
ean the north, there 15 a very perceptibly 
decrease in the supply of fish, and that the 
whale heherics have consequently passed 
their zenith ——Besides, the before men- 
tioned hsheres, there are neveral others 
both on the coasts of Great Brita and in 
the North Seas, which although not much 
the subject of merchandize, employ great 
numbers both of ships and men, as, the 
— fishing at Colchester, Feversham, 
the Isle of Waght, in the Swales of the 
Medway, &c , and the lobster hshing all 
along the British channel, the Firth of 
Edinburgh, on the coast of Northumber- 
land, on the coast of Norway, te &c 

FISH ING, the art of catching fish, whe- 
ther by means of nets, or of spears, lines, 
rods, and hooks By scveral statutes 1t 1s 
provided, that no person shall fishin any 
pond or moat, without the owner's cunsent, 
on pain of three months imprisonment, 
nor shall any one take fish in a river without 
a heence obtained from the owner, upon 
forfeiture of 104. to the poor, and triple 
damages to the — aggrieved 

FISH ING-FROG, in ichthyology, the 


TORRE see 115 vVERTEaua IN TRE XFI, AND 207 IN THE SHARK. 
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THE DOGGER-BANK, IN THE NORTH SEA, 190 MILES LONG, is THE PAVOURITE RESORT OF TURBOT, COD, SOLES, BERaINGS, &c. 
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ASTRONOMERS HAVA NUMBERED AND REGISTEARD NEARLY 20,000 sans. 


FLA | 
Lophive or toad-fish, whose head is larger 
than its body. : — 

FIBS'ILE, an epithet often used in mi- 
neralogy, &c., for that which may be cleft 
or divi in the direction of the grain, or 
of natural joints. 

FIS‘SIPED, in zoology, an epithet for an 
animal whose toes are separate, or not con- 
nected by a membrane. 

FIS‘SURE, a narrow chasm made by the 
parting of any substance.—In surgery, a 
crack or alit in a bone, either transversely 
FISTULA, io deep 

, in surgery, a 

and callous ulcer, generally arisin 
absceasses.—_—Fiatula-lachrymalis, a disease 
which attacks the great caruncle in the in- 
ward corner of the eye; a disorder accom- 
panied with a flowing of tears.——Fiatula, 
an ancient musical instrument resembling 
our common flute or flageolet. 

FIS‘TULAR, among otanists, an epithet 
applied to leaves and flowers that are tubu- 
lar, or resemble a hollow pipe. 

FIN’ TULIFORM, in mineralogy, an epi- 
thet for such substances as are im round 
hollow columns. 

FIT, a sudden and violent attack of dis- 
order, in which the body is often convulsed, 
and sometimes senselesa; as a sit of apo- 
plexy or epilepsy, &c. We also apply the 
word to the first attack or the return of cer- 
tain diseases; as, a ft of the gout, &c. 

FITCH’ET, an animal of the weasel or 
ferret kind ; the polecat. 

FIXA’TION, in chemistry, the making 
a volatile spirituous body endure the fire. 

IX’ED AIR, the name formerly given 
by chemists to the air which was extricated 
from lime, magnesia, and alkalies, now 
commonly called carbonic acid gas, [which 


see}. 

ix’ED OILS, in chemistry, such oils as 
are obtained by simple pressure ; in distinc- 
tion from volatile or essential oils. 

FIX’ED STARS, in astronomy, such stars 
as always retain the same apparent position 
and distance with respect to each other; 
and are thus distinguished from planets 
and comets, which are revolving bodies. 

FLAG, a general name for colours, stand- 
ards, banners, ensigns, &c.——To strike or 
lower the flug, is to pull it down upon the 
cap in token of respect or submission.—— 
strike the fag in an engagement, is the 

of surrendering.———To hang out the 
ite flag, is to ask quarter; or in some 
cases, it denotes that the vessel has no hos- 
tile intention, but comes to trade, &c. The 
red flag is a sign of defiance and battle —— 
To hang the flag half-mast high, is a token 
or signal of mourning. 

FLAG, in botany, a sort of rush, or aqua- 
tic plant with a bladed leaf. There are 
different kinds, as the common flag, or 
water iris, that grows in rivers and bears 
a acaba flower; the corn fing, or gladiole, 
a bulbous plant; and the sweet flag, a pe- 
rennial; which two last are cultivated in 


gardens. 
FLA*GELLANTS, in church history, a 
fanatical sect in the 13th century, who 


— 


narrov, 
from 
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to be obtained without flagellation. Accord- 
ingly, they walked in proceasion, preceded 
by —— carrying the cross, and publicly 
lashed themeelves till the blood ran down 
their naked bodies. 

FLAG’-OFFICERS, those who command 
the several squadrons of a fleet; as admi- 
rals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. [See 
ADMIRAL.] 

FLAG’-BHIP, a ship commanded by a 
flag-officer, who has a right to carry a fiag, 
in distinction from the secondary vesse 
under his command. 

FLAME, the smal] parts of an inflam- 
mable or unctuous body, that are sct on 
fire, or briskly agitated or thrown off, with 
a certain vibrative motion at the surface of 
that body into the opev air. Simple igni- 
tion never exceeds in intensity of light the 
body by the contact of which it 1s pro- 
duced: but flame cohsists of volatile in- 
flammable matter, in the act of combustion, 
and combination, with the — of the 
atmosphere. Many metallic substances are 
volatilized by heat, and burn with a flame, 
by contact of the air in this pure state. 
Dr. Ure observes, that the flame of combua- 
tible bodies may, in all cases, be considered 
as the combustion of an explosive mixture 
of inflammable gas or vapour with air. It 
cannot be regarded as a mere combustion 
at the surface of contact of the inflamma- 
ble matter. This fact is proved by holding 
ataper, or a piece of burning phosphorus, 
within a flame made by the combustion of 
alcohol. The flame of the taper, or of the 
phosphorus, will appear in the centre of the 
other flame, proving that there is oxygen 
even in its interior part. 

FLA'MEN, in man antiquity, the 
name of an order of priests, instituted by 
Romulus or Numa; authors not being 
agreed on this head. —— there were 
three priests 20 called; the Flamen Dialia, 
consecrated to Jupiter; Flamen Martialis, 
sacred to Mars; and Plamen Quirinalia, 
who superintended the ntes of Quirinus or 
Romulus. 

FLAMIN’GO, in ornithology, a fowl con- 
stituting the genus Phonicopterus, of the 
grallic order; a native of Africa and Ame- 
rica. It resembles the heron in shape, but 
is entirely red, except the quill feathers. 

FLANK, the side of an army, or a bat- 
talion encamped on the right and left.—— 
In fortification, that part ofa bastion which 
reaches from the curtain to the face; or 
any part of a work that defends another 
work along the outside of its parapet. 

FLAN’NEL, a shght, loose, woollen stuff, 
which serves to keep the hody warm, be- 
cause, from its — and spongy texture, it 
docs not admit of a passage for the heat. 

FLAT, in music, acharacter which lowers 
a note one semitone. 

FLAT TING, in gilding, is the giving the 
work a light touch, in the places not bar- 
nished, with a pencil dipt m mze, in which 
a little vermillion is sometimes mixed. 

FLATULENCE, in medicine, air gene- 


rated in a weak stomach and intestines by 


HYDROGEN GAS FURNISHES TUE PUREST FLAME THAT CAN BK EXHIBITED. 
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SEVERAL EARTHY BODIES, BUT MORE ESPECIALLY LIME, ARE REMARKABLE FOR THE CREAT LIGHT THEY GIVE WHEN IGNITED. 
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INDIANG ON PHB NORTH-WEST COAST OF AMERICA ARE OFTEN OBLIGED TO REMOVE THEIR BESIDENCES TO ESCAPE THE MYRIADS OF FLEAS THERE. 
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imperfect digestion, occasioning distension, 
uneasiness, and frequent eructations. 

FLAX, a plant, from the fibres of which 
linen thread is made. Common flax is an 
annual; but the other kinds are perennials. 

FLEA, it entomology, an insect of the 
genus Pulex It is of a deep purple colour, 
and is remarkable for its agility in leaping, 
for which it has three pairs of legs. It 
sucks the blood of larger animals, and its 
bite is very troublesome. The muscular 
power of the flea is truly wonderful. It has 

een known to draw 70 or 80 times its own 
weight, resist the ordinary preasure of the 
fingers in our endeavours to crush it, and 
leap two hundred times its own length. 
Hence it is called by the Arabians, “ the 
father of leapers.” Supposing the same 
relative force to be infused into the body of 
a man six feet high, he would be enabled to 
leap three times the height of St. Paul’s! 
Latrcille tells us of a fiea which dragged a 
silver cannon twenty-four times its own 
weight, mounted on wheels, and was not 
alarmed when this was charged with gun- 
powder and fired off. And there is no rea- 
son to doubt the assertion; inasmuch as 
the feats of the “industrious fleas,” exhi- 
bited in London, are not a whit less mar- 
vellous. 

FLEAM, an instrument for lancing the 
gums or bleediug cattle. 

FLEECE, a flock of wool, or what comes 
from a sheep at one shearing.——Order of 
the Golden Pleece, an order of knighthood 
instituted by Philp II. duke of Bur- 


gundy. 
FLEET, a squadron of ships of war, be- 
longing to any prince or state. It also 
denotes any number of trading ships, em- 
Eve in a particular branch of commerce. 
erchant-fleets generally take their deno- 
mination from the place they are bound to, 
as the Turkey-ficet, East-India-fieet, &c. 
These, in times of peace, go in ficets for 
their mutual aid and assistance: in time of 
war, besides this security, they procure 
convoys of men of war, either to escort 
them to the places whither they are bound, 
or to a certain place or latitude.——It is 
also the name of a prison in London, 
where debtors are confined; and to which 
persons are committed by the courts of 
chancery and common-pleas. It 1s situ- 
ated in Farringdon-street, and derives its 
name from the float or fleet of the river, 
which, like an uncovered sewer, formerly 
ran near the building, and was called Ficet- 
ditch. Fletu, from the Saxon fleo?, signi- 
fies, in barbarous Latin, a place where the 
tide comes up. 

FLESH, in anatomy, the muscular part 
of an animal body, in which the blood- 
vessels are 20 small as to retain only blood 
enough to give them a red colour.--—Fieah, 
in botany, the pulpy substance of any fruit 

t 


or root. 
FLEX’OR, in anatomy, a name applied to 

several muscles, whose office it is to bend 

the parts to which they belong ; in opposi- 

* to the extensors, which open or stretch 
em. 


GUN FPLINTS ARE BUT LITTLE USED HOW THERE ARE PERCUSSION Cars, 
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VLINTS ARE GENERALLY FOUND, Lrin@ IN ATRATA, 
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FLEX’URE, in geometry, the bending or 
curving of a line or figure: thus, when a 
line first bends one way and then another, 
the point where the bend changes to the 
other side is called the “ point of contrary 
flexure.” 

FLINT, in natural history, a semi- 
pellucid stone, being a subspecies of quartz, 
of one uniform substance, and free from 
veins; but of different degrees of colour, 
and surrounded with a whitish crust. 
Flints occur almost always in nodules or 
tubercular concretions of various and very 
irregular forms. They break with an even, 
glossy surface; are moderately transparent, 
very hard, and capable of a tine polish; 
readily strike fire with steel; make not the 
least effervescence with aquafortis, and 
burn to a whiteness. The uses of flint, as 
an in ient in the manufacture of glass 
and fine pottery-ware, are described under 
the proper heads. 

FLITCH, in naval language, the name 
of a piece of amall timber applied to ships 
for the purpose of sawing up into boat- 
timber. 

FLOAT, araft or number of picces of tim- 
ber fastened together with rafters athwart, 
to be driven down a river with the tide.——~ 
Floating Breakwater, a marine contrivance, 
consisting of a series of square frames of 
timber, connected by mooring chains or 
cables, and intended to break the violence 
of the agitated waves; either to allow ves- 
sels to ride witlin these quadrangular 
basins with more safety, or to produce 
smooth water in bathing places on a rough 
coast.——— Floating-bridye, in war, a kind of 
double bridge, the upper one projecting 
beyond the lower one, and capable of being 
moved forward by pulleys, used for carrying 
troops over narrow moats in attacking the 
outworks of a fort. Floating-bndges of a 
very large size have also of late been con- 
structed for the transit of passengers and 
goods across creeks, harbours, &c., by the 
application of steam-power.——Floating- 
ligkt, on shipboard, a hollow vessel of 
tinned iron-plate, made in the form of a 
boat, with a reflector or lanthorn, for the 
purpose of saving those who may have the 
misfortune to fall overboard in the night. 
——Floating battery, vessels used as bat- 
teries to cover troops in landing on an ene- 
my’s coast.——~—Filoat-boards, those boards 
fixed to water wheels of under-shot mills, 
nerving to receive the 1mpulse of the stream, 
by which the wheel is carried round. 

FLOATING (the art of). The following 
information, derived from an unique pubii- 
cation by Mr. Walker, is worth remember- 
ing:—“ Any human being who will have 
the presence of mind to clasp the hands 
behind the back, and turn the face towards 
the cenith, may float at case, and in perfect 
safety, in tolerably still water—ay, and 
sleep there, no matter how long. If not 
knowing how to swim, you would escape 
drowning when you find yourself in deep 
water, you have only to consider yourself an 
empty pitcher; let your inouth ahd nose, 
not the top part of your heavy head, be the 
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IN STRIKING A FLINT AGAINST STEEL, THE INTENSE EXCITEMENT OF THE LATTER OCCASIONS THE PARTICLES OF HEAT TO FAKE FIRE. 
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GOOD FLOUZ ABSORBS MORE WATER THAN BAD, AND OLD MORE THAN NAW. 
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highest part of you, and you are safe, but | and sometimes branched, hke coral It is 
thrust up one of your bony hands, and down | found 1n veins of sparry iron, from which 
you go, turning up the handle tips over the | at takes its name 
5 Having had the happiness to F M, m law, a term for goods 
prevent one or two drownings by this aim- | lost by shipwreck, but which are floating 
ple instruction, we publish it for the benefit | on the sea ——~There are two other uncou 
of all who either love aquatic sports or | terms made use of to descmhe wrecked 
dread them ” goods, viz, yetsam and lagan, the former, 
FLOETZ, or FLETZ, in geology, hon- | when the goods are sunk, and the latter, 
zontal beds or strata, which he over the | when they are sank, but tied to a cork or 
transition rocks, and of which here are buoy to be found again 
two formations, one called foett, or se-| FLOUR, the finely ground and sifted 
condery, contaming the petrified remains | meal of wheat orother grain (See Buxan.] 
of animalculz, and vegetables now extinct , FLOUR I8H, in music, a prelude or pre- 
and the other, consisting of similar forma- | paratory air, Without any settled rule also 
tions, and the alluvial aoils lymg upon | the decorative notes which a singer or in- 
them, contaimng the remains of animals | strumental performer occasionally intro- 
similar to those now in existence, and con- { duces————In mulitary language, it is the 
sisting of basalt, wacke, greystone, slate, | sounding of trumpets on receiving an officer 
coal, Hap) sande loam, fragments of ore, &c | or other n of distinction 
FLOOD, a body of water, rising, swelling, FLOW ER, that beautiful part of a plant 
and overflowing land not usually covered | we call the blossom , the parts or divisions 
with water — By way of eminence, the { of which are called petals. It contains the 
universal deluge 1s called the flood s of fructification, or the germ of the 
FLOOD GATE, a sluice or gate that t, and conmsts of a calyx, corolla, sta- 
may be opened or shut, for the adoussionor | men, and — ——A writer in the New 
exclusion of the water Monthly Magazine thus picturesquely de- 
FLOOD MARK, the mark which the sea 
makes on the shore, at the highest tide, 
h water mark 
LORA LIA, a feast kept by the Romans 
in honour of the goddess Flora ‘This feast 
began April the 2oth, and continued tall the 
firat of May, dunng which time the Lud: 
Floraies were celebrated 
FLORID 8TYLE, in literary compom 
tion, that which 1s too much enriched with 
figures and flowers of rhetone Longimus 
uses the terms florid and affected style in 
differently, and describes them as quite 
contrary to the true sublime ——The florid 
etyle of architecture, or Alorid Gothic, an 
elaborate kind of Gothic architecture, filled 
with points, ramifications, mulhons, &c 
-———Flortd, in music, any composition or 
performance of a rich and embellished kind 
FLORIN, a coin of different value, the 
silver Aorin of Holland 1s worth about ls 8d, 
Most of the gold flomns are of a coarse 
alloy, weighing vanously from about four- 
teen to seventeen carats 
FLORES CENCE, 1n botany, the season 
when plants expand their flowers 
FLOSS SILK, the name given to the 
portions of ravelled milk broken off in the 
lature of the cocoons It 18 carded hke 
cotton or wool, and spun into a soft coarse 
yarn or thread, for making shawls, socks, 
and other articles where an inferior kind of 
silk may be used 
FLOS, 1n botany, the name of several 
species of plants Also the general name 
for the flower 
FLOS CULE, in botany, a partial or lesser 
foret of an a; te flower 
FLOS CULOUS, 1m botany, an appella 
tion given to compound flowcrs, made up of 
a number of florets in tunnel shaped petals, 
and inclosed in the same common cup 
FLOS FER RI, in mineralogy, a variety 
of arragonite, occurmng 1p little cylinders, 
sometimes diverging and ending in a ponnt, 
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scribes the blooming flowers on the 
— Wherever there is a handful of earth, 
there also 1s a patch of wild flowers If 
there be a crevice in the rock sufficient 
to thrust in the edge of a kuife, there will 
the winds carry a few grains of dust, and 
there straight up springs a flower. In 
the lower parts of the Alps they cover 
the earth with beauty Thousands, and 
tens of thousands, blue, and yellow, and 
ink, and violet, and white, of every aha- 
ow and every form, are to be seen, vying 
with each other, and eclipsing every thing 
besides Midway they meet you again 
sometimes fragrant, and always Jovely, and 
in the topmost places, where the larch and 
pine, and the rhododendron, (the last hving 
shrub), are no longer to be seen, where you 
are just about to tread w the hmit of 
etual snow, there still peep up and 
lossom “the Forget me not,” the Alpine ra- 
nuncuius, and white and blue gentian, the 
last of which displays a blue ofsuch intense 
and splendid colouring, as can — be 
surpassed bythe beavensthemeelves. It is 
impossible not to be affected at thus meet- 
ing with these little unsheltered things, at 
the edge of eternal barrenness They are 
the last gifts of beneficent, abundant na 
ture Thus far has she struggled and striven, 
vanquishing rocks, and opposing elements, 
and sowing here a forest of larches, 
there a wood of — clump of rhodo 
dendrons, a patch of withered herbage, and, 
lastly, a bright blae flower ’-——Flowers 
were 1n great request at the entertanments 
of the ancients, being provided by the mas 
ter of the feast, and brought in esther at 
the beginning of the feast, or before the se 
cond course ‘lhey were hkewise used by 
them in bedecking tombs 
FLOW EBS, in chemustry, a term formerly 
apphed to a vanety of substances proc 
by sublimation, and were im the form of 
ahghtly colouring powder hence, 1n all old 




























THE COLOURS OF FLOWEBS DEFEND OW LIGHT, ALL OF THEM BECOMING WHITE IF THEY ARE KEPT [N TOTAL DARKNESS. 
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MANY FIOWERS HAVE A REGULAR TIMD OF OFENING AND SHUTTING 
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AN OVEN IS DERMED AT ITS PROPER HEAT YOR BAKING, WHEN FLOUB THROWN INTO If BECOMES BLACK WITHOUT FLAMR. 
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THE SUN-FLOWBER FOLLOWS CHE SUN ALL DAY, AND THEN TURNS 70 THE BAST. 
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books, we find mention made of the flowers 
of antimony, arsenic, sinc, and bismuth, 
which are the sublimed oxydes of these me- 
tals, either pure or combined with a 
quantity of sulphur: we have also still in 
use, though not generally, the terms flowers 
of — bensoin, &c. 

FLOWERS, ARTIFICIAL, a consider- 
able article of manufacture, particularly in 
France, where they are made with astonish- 
ing skill and taste, and give employment 
to an immense number of hands.—The sa- 
vages of South America manufacture per- 
fect feather flowers, derived from the brilli- 
ant plumage of their birds, which closely re- 
semble the products of vegetation ; and with 
this advantage, that the colours never fade. 

FLOWER-DE-LIS, (sometimes written, 
incorrectly, flower-de-luce), in heraldry, a 
—— representing the a ge hierogly- 
phic of royal majesty.——~—In botany, the 
iris or flag-flower, 

FLOWEBS, LANGUAGR OF. Among ori- 
ental nations the language of flowers, as it is 
called, has acquired a significant character. 
Dr. Madden, in his travels, alluding to this 
has the following — “A Turkish 
lady of fashion is w by an invisible 
lover. In the progress of the courtship, 
a hyacinth is occasionally dropped in her 
path by an unknown hand, and the female 
attendant at the bath docs the office of a 
Mercury, and talks of a certain effendi 
seeking the lady's love, as a nightingale as- 
piring to the affections of a rose.’ The 
charm of novelty has sometimes attracted 
attention in the Western world to this ten- 
der language, and dictionaries have been 
composed to explain ite mysteries; but it 
is only among the lively and imaginative 

of the East, that it has ever been 


b ht to — 

FLU‘ATES, in chemistry, salts of which 
— is — — ient. 
They are distinguish y the followin 
properties :-— When sulphuric acid is po 
upon them, they emit acrid vapours of flu- 
oric acid, which corrode glass; when beat- 
ed, several of them phosphoresce; they are 
not — by heat, nor sitered by 
combustibles ; they combine with si- 
lica by means of heat. Most of them are 
sparingly soluble in water. 

FLUID, in phymology, an appellation 
given to all iea whose particles easily 

ield to the least partial pressure, or force 
mpressed; moving ily among them- 
calves, and —— cme to 

¢ position, so as always to pre- 
serve a level surface. From the gravity of 
fluids — — — — 
proportio the gravity: for if the par- 
ticles of fluids have equal magnitude Md 
weight, the gravity or pressure must be 
proportioned to ¢ th, and equal in 
every horizontal line of fluid-—— Fluidity 
stands directly op to solidity or firm- 
ness, and is distinguished from hquidity 
eer 

wetting ering. Melted me 
air, ether, amoke, and flame, are fluid but 
not liquid bodies, their parta being dry, 
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and leaving uo sense of moisture, Fluidity 
is the effect of heat. : 
FLUORIC ACID, in chemistry, a gas- 
eous substance procu fi 
which is of a corroding nature, and 
dissolve glass, for which reason it has been 
used for etching on glass. This acd gus 
readily combines with water; and w 
dropped in, a hissing noise is produced 
with much heat. Its odour is very pene- 
trating, and its vapour dangerous to in- 
spire. When applied to the skin, it in- 
atantly di es it, and produces the 
most painful wounds, This g 
ceived the name of fiuo-silicie acid, because 
it ia regarded as a compound of fluoric acid 


and silica, 

FLU‘ORINE, in chemistry, the supposed 
basis of fluoric acid. 

FLU’OROUS ACID, in chemistry, the 
acid of flour in its first degree of oxygena- 


tion. 

FLU’OR SPAR, in mineralogy, the foli- 
ated fluate of lime; a apeciea of mineral 
which abounds in nature, and consists of 
a calcareous earth in combination with 
fluoric acid. Though sometimes massive, 
it is almost always —— cryatalized. 
The variously-coloured specimens called 
Derbyshire spar, are worked upon the turn- 
—— into vases and other ornaments. 

LUOSIL'ICATE, in chemistry, a com- 
pound of fluoric acid, containing silex, with 
some other substance. 

FLUOSILI’CIC, in chemistry, an epi- 
thet for that which is com of or con- 
tains fluoric acid with silex. 

——— a om a game at cards 
where they are all of a suit.—In carpent: 

a term signifying that two bodies joined 
together make an even surface. 

LUTE, the common or English, a mu- 
sical wind instrument, consisting of a tube 
about eighteen inches in length, far- 
spate al ag at na a for the se 
pose of varying its sounds by stopping an 
opening them with the fingers.The Ger. 
man flute is formed of several joints or 
pieces screwed into each other, with holes 
at the side, and the addition of several 
brass or silver keys, to temper the tones to 
the various flats and sharps. 

FLUTES, or FLU’TINGS, in architec- 
ture, perpendicular channels, or cavities, 
cut along the ahaft of a column or pilas- 
ter. They are chiefly effected in the Ionic 
order, where they their firat rise; 
though they are also used in the richer or- 
dera, as the Corinthian and Composite ; 
but seldom in the Doric, y ever 
in the Tuscan. Each column has twenty- 
four flutes, and each flute is hollowed in 
exactly a quadrant ofa circle. The Doric, 
however, but twenty. een the 
flutes are little spaces that separate them, 
called stria or liste: though, in the Daria, 
the flutes are uently made to join to 
one another, without any intermediate 
apace at all; the list being sabarpened 

to a thin edge, which forms a part of 
each flute. Fluted colurons are sometimes 
termed reeded. 
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BEATED LIQUIDS RANREYY AND ASCUND, IN BOILING, BY EXFANSION. 


THR BOILING POINT IN A TRERMOMETER IS WHERE THE QUICKSILVER REMAINS STATIONARY WHEN STANDING IN BOILING WATER. 
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ANGLING WITH NATURAL OR ARTIVICIAL FLIES, 18 “ FLY-FISHING.” 


FLY | 


FLUX, in chemistry, a general term to 
denote any substance or mxture added to 
assist in the fuaion of minerals. The fluxes 
made use of in expermments consist usually 
of alkahes, which render earthy mixtures 
fumble, by converting them into glass, or 
by converting glass itself into powder. 
Limestone, fluor spar, and several 
earthy or metallic oxydes, are employed as 
fluxes 1n metallurgy.——Fluz, 1n medicine, 
an extraordinary issue, or cvacuation of 
aome humours of the body —~Fluz and 
Reflux, the re and periodical motion 
of the sea, which happens twice m 24 
hours, 48 minutes, By the flux, or ad- 
vancing motion of the tide, the water rises, 
by the reflux, or ebbing of the tide, it 
ainks, and the period at which the water 
is in a manner at rest, is called Aigh- 


water. 

FLUX'IONS, a method of calculation 
invented by Sir Isaac Newton. In this 
branch of mathematics, magnitudes of 
every kind are supposed to be — by 
motion This science 1s employed in the 
snvestigendu of curves, 10 finding the con- 
tents of solids, and computing their sur- 
faces , 1n finding the centres of gravities 
and oscillation of different bodies, the at- 
tractions of bodses under different forms, 
the direction of wind, which has the great- 
est effect on an engine, and 1n the solu- 
tion of many other tnteresting and impor 
tant problems 

FLY, 1 zoology, a winged msect of va- 
rious species, the distinguishing character- 
atic of which 18, that their wings are tran 
sparent By thos, fhes are distinguished 
from beetles, batteries, grasshoppers, &c. 
Some fhes have two wings, and othcra four 
——Fily, in mechanics, a heavy wheel at 
nght angles with the axis of a windlass or 
yack, to regulate the motion of a machine 
When used as a collector of — the fly 
ts frequently seen with heavy knobs at the 
opposite ends of the atraight line ——Fly, 
among mariners, that part of a compass on 
which the thirty two points are described 

FLY’-BLOW, the deposit of eggs by thes, 
which afterwards become maggots, as the 
grub state of future flies. 

FLY’-CATCHER, 1n ornithology, a ge- 
nus of birds, the Muascapa, with a bil) flat- 
ted atethe base, almost tnangular, notched 
at the upper mandible, and beset with 
bnatles. They are of imfmte use in de- 
stroying those numerous swarms of noxious 
meects eugendered by heat and mouture, 
which are continually on the wing, and 
which, though weak and contemptible 
when individually conatdered, are form: 
dable to vegetation by their numbers 

FLY‘ERS, in architecture, stairs that do 
not wind, but are made of an oblong square 
figure, and go straight forward, the second 
standing behind the first, and s0 on 

FLY-HON EYSUCKLE, in botany, a 
shrub, the Hallersa lucida of Lnnæus 

FLY’ING, the progressive motion of a 
bird, or other winged animal, in the hqud 
air. The parte of birds chiefly concerned 
in flying, are the wings, by which they are 
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sustained or wafted along. “ The manner 
of fiymg 1s this the bird first bends his 
legs, and apnings with a violent leap from 
the ground, then opens and expands the 
janie of his wings, so as to make a right 

ne perpendicular to the sides of his bedy: 
thus the wings, with all the feathers there- 
in, constitute one continued lamina. Be 
now raised a little above the honszon, an 
vibrating the wings with great force and 
velocity endicularly agamst the sub- 
ect aw, that fluid resists those successions, 
oth from its natural inactimty and elas- 
ticity, by means of which the whole body 
of the bird » protruded. The resistance 
the air makes to the withdrawng of the 
wings, and consequently the progress of 
the bird, will be so much the greater, as 
the waft or atroke of the fan of the wing 
is longer but as the force of the wing uw 
continually dimmished by this resistance, 
when the two forces-come to be im equili- 
brio, the bird will remain suspended in the 
same place, for the bird only ascends 80 
long as the arch of air the wing describes 
makes a restetance equal to the excess of 
the specific gravity of the bird above the 
ar If the air, therefore, be so rare as to 
give way with the same velocity as it 1s 
struck withal, there will be no resistance, 
and — the bird can never 
mount” Birds never fly upwards in a per- 
rendicular line, but always i a parabo 
in a direct ascent, the natural and artif- 
cial tendency would oppose and destroy 
each other, so that the progress would be 
very slow. In a direct descent they would 
aid one another, so that the fall would be 
too precipitate. 

FLY'ING-FISH, the Ezocetue of nata- 
ralists, a fish which 1s enabled, by the vi- 
bration of its large pectoral fins, to leave 
the water when alarmed or — and 
sustain iteelf for several seconds in the air. 
In tropical seas they mse from the water in 
shoals, of thousands at a time, when dis- 
turbed by the passing of a ship, or pursued 
by adolphin. They apring from the crest 
of a wave, and, darting forward, plu 
into another to wet the membrane of the 
fins, and in thie manner contmue their 
tights for several hundred yards together. 
[See Exocatvus.) 

FLYING PIN’ION, the part of a clock, 
— a fly or fan, by which it gathers air, 
and checks the rapidity of the clock’s mo- 
tion, when the weight descends in the 
striking op 

FLY-OR’CHIS, mm botany, the Orchis 
mucryfera, a plant, ao called from the re- 
semblance it bears in figure to that of a fly. 

FLY’'TRAP, 1 botany, a speries of sen- 
sitive plant, the Dionaa muscrpula, or Ve- 
nus’ Fly-trap, the leaves of which consist 
of two lobes, that have the property of 
patos 3 when irmtated within, and conse- 
quently of seizing any insects which hap- 

mn to light on them. s 

FO’‘CAL DISTANCE, in mathematica, 
the distance of the focus, which, in the pa- 
rabola, 1s its distance from the vertex: and 
in the hyperbola, from the centre. 


to “COME OFF WITH FLYING COLOUAS” Is USED TO EXPRESS TRIUMPH. 
— — — — —— — — 


A DETACHMENT OF TROOPS EMPLOYED TO HOVER ABOUT AND WATCH THE MOTIONS OF 4N EXEMY, IS CALLED A “ FLYING-PARTY.” 








CLOUDS, FOGS, AND MISTS, ARE ALL ALIKE; THE VAFOUR AT 4 DISTANCE WE CALL a CLOUDS WHEN WE ARE IMMERSED IN 17, A roa. 
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DRW FOOS, WHICH BANG OVER FIELDS, ARB “ sTRATUS” CLOUDS. 
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FOCILE MA‘ US, in anatomy, the 
— bone of the arm, called ulaa; or 
the ter bone of the leg, called tibia. 
The lesser bone of the arm or leg is termed 
Socile minus. 

FOD’DER, in husban any kind of 
food for cattle. Green fodder consists of 
press, tares, hay, &c. Dry fodder, of cata, 


, and beans. 
FODDERTO’RIUM, in Jaw, provision of 
fodder or forage, made to the king's pur- 


“Fort 
CUB, in optics, the point of conver- 
grace or concourse, where all the rays of 
ight meet after passing through a convex 
lens. It should be observed, however, that 
the focus is not, strictly speaking, a point, 
but a small circle, one-eighth the thickness 
of the lens, when it is convex on both sides ; 
for the rays are not accurately collected 
into one and the same place or point, 
owing to the different nature and refran- 
ibility of the rays of light, to the imper- 
tions in the figure of the lens, and other 
similar impediments.——-Focxe, in geome- 
try and conic sections, a certain point in 
the parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola, where 
the rays reflected from parts of these 
curves concur and meet. 

FG'TUS, in physiology, signifies the 
young of animals while in the womb, par- 
tscularly after it is formed; till which time 
it ie more properly called an embrye. 

FOG, an imperfect condensation of the 
air, consisting of a large proportion of air, 
and a small one of aqueous vapour. Fogs 
happen in winter, about the change of 
the weather, from frost to thaw, or from 
thaw to frost: but in summer and spring, 
from the expansion of the dew. Fogs are 
more frequent in those seasons of the year 
when there is a considerable difference of 
temperature in the different parte of the 
day; as, for instance, in autumn, when, in 
the warmest of the day, the air is 
capable of holding a great quantity of 
aqueous matter in solution, which on cool- 
ing towards evening, it is no longer capable 
of dissolving ——-A correspondent of the 
“ Magazine of Natural History,” in speak- 
** the density and awful blackness of a 
“London fog,” particularly of one which 
occurred Jan. 27, 1831, says, “this extraor- 
dinary appearance is, however, caused by a 
wery pee accident, viz. a change of 
wind; and which may be accounted for as 
follows :—The west wind carries the smoke 
of the city to the eastward im a long train, 
extending to the distance of twenty or 
thirty miles; as may be seen in a clear day, 
by any person on an eminence five or s)x 
miles from the city, and looking across in 
the direction of the wind; say from Harrow. 
on-the-Hill, for instance. In this case, 
suppose the wind to change suddenly to 
the east, the great body of smoke will be 
brought back by an accumulated massa, and, 
as this repasses the city, augmented by the 
clouds of smoke from every fire therein, it 
causes the murky darkness alluded to.” 


FOG’-BANK, an — in ae 


weather, which frequently resembles 
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at a distance, but which vanishes as you 


approach it. 

IL, among jewellers, a thin leaf of 
metal placed under precious stones, to in- 
crease their lustre and improve their colour. 
Hence anything of a different colour or 
quality, which serves to adorn or eet off 
another thing to advantage, is termed a 
JSoil.——In fencing, an elastic piece of steel, 
or sword without a Point, to fence with by 
way of exercise. The-fvil ueually has a 
button or piece of cork at the end, covered 
with leather. 

FOLIA‘CEOUS, in botany, having leaves 
intermixed with flowers; as, a foliaceous 
——— mineralogy, having the form 
of a leaf or plate; as, foliaceone spar. 

FO’LIAGE, in architecture, the repre- 
sentation of leaves, flowers, and branches, 
intended to ornament and enrich capitals, 
friezes iments, &. 

FOLIATE, in botany, furnished with 
leaves. 

FO’LIATED, in mineralogy, consisting 
of thin plates; lamellar; as, a foliated 
structure. 

FO'LIATING, a term used for covering 
the backs of looking-glasses with a thin 
coat of tin and quicksilver. 

FOLIA‘TION, in botany, the leafing of 
lants, or the disposition of the nasvent 
eaves within the bud. 

FOLIO, in account hooks, denotes a 
page, or rather both the right and left hand 
panes, these being expressed hy the same 

gure.——Folio, a book of the largest size, 
the leaves of which are formed by once 
doubling a sheet of paper. 

FO’LIOLE, in botany, one of the single 
leaves, or leaflets, which together conati- 
tute a compound leaf. 

FO’LIOUS, in botany, having leaves in- 
termixed with the flowers. 

FO’LKLAND, in law, copyhold land ; or 
land held by the commonalty at the'will of 
the lord. 

FO/LKMOTE, a word used iv England 
before the Norman conquest to denote an 
annual assembly of the people, answering 
in some measure to a modern parhament. 
Some authors however, allege that the 
folknote was au inferior court, or common- 
council of a city or borough. 

FOL'LICLE, in botany, a seed-vessel 
opening on one side longitadinally, and 
having the seeds loose in it. 

FOMENTA‘TION, the act of bathing 
any part of the body with a decoction of 
herbs, &c. made hot, for the purpose of 
easing pain or dispersing tumours. A ai- 
milar apphcation with bags of herbs and 
other ingredients is called a dry fomenta- 
tion. 

FONT, a large basin or stone vessel in 
which water is contained for baptizing in- 
fants, or other persons. It is so called, 
probably, because baptism was usually per- 

ormed among the primitive Christians at 
aprings or fountains.———Font, or Fount, a 
complete assortment of printing types of 
one size, including a due proportion of all 
the letters, points, figures, accents, &c. 
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FOGS WHICH INVOLVE RLEVATED OSIECTS, ARK “CUMULUS” CLOUDS. 


Im 1783, ALL BUROPE WAS ENVELOPED WITH & DRY FOG, 4T THE MOMENT OF A VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN ICELAND AND CALABRIA. 





| ANIMAL FOOD 18 MOST REQUIRED IN THE DECLING OF LIFE. 


A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 


IN GOOD BREAD, RVEBY 100 LBS IS FOUND TO COVTAIN SOLBS OF NUTRITIOUS FOOD, BUTCHER'S MRA? AVERAGES ONLY 35 LBS in 100 
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FONTINA’LIA, in Roman antiquity, a 
rehgious feast celebrated Oct 13, in honour 
of the nymphs of wells and fountans The 
ceremony corsisted in ouegays 
into the fountams, and 
flowers upon the wells 

FOOD, in tts est sense, direct and 
metaphorical, inc] whatever 1s taken 
for nourishment, wn reference to the ani 
mal economy, whatever solid or liquid ali 
ment 18 received imto the stomach, and, in 
amore confined sense, solid al:ment only 
After being masticated in the mouth, our 
food passes through the gullet, imto the 
stomach, where it 1s reduced to a pulp, 
called chyme This passes into the pyloris 
and duodenum, where it 1s separated into 
chyle, which is absorbed by the lacteal 
vessels of the animal, and the superfluous 
parts are eyected through the colon and 
rectum ——We are told that 1m the first 
ages men lived upon acorns, berries, and 
such fruits as the earth spontaneously Pik 
duces, then they proceeded to eat the fiesh 
of wild animals taken m hunting but 
their numbers decreasing, and mankind 
multiplying, neceasity taught them the art 
of cultivating the ground, to sow corn, &c 
When they began to make a free use of 
domestic animale, they roasted them only 
boiling was a refinement in cookery which 
for ages they were strangers to, and hsb, 
living m an element men were unused to, 
were not eaten til they grew somewhat 
civilized 

FOOL, 1n ordinary language, signifies 
one who 1s deficient m intellect, or who 
pursues a course contrary to the dictates 
of reason In aeripture the word fool 1s 
often used for a wicked or depraved person 
But in its most legitamate sense the term 
fool means one who 1s destitute of reason 
either from baving been born an idiot or 
become idiotic from some injury done to the 
brain — To play the fool, to act the buf 
foon tooccupy one’s time in absurd trifling 

FOOT, the lower extremity of the leg or 
that part of the body of most ammals 
whereon they stand Anmnals are distin 
guishcd, with respect to the number of 
their feet into dtpeds two footed, as men 
and birds quadrupeds, four footed, hke 
ruost land animals, and mulfepedes, or 
many footed, as insects ———Foot, a measure 
oflength consisting of i2inches supposed 
to be taken from the length of a man’s 
foot Gcometricians divide the foot mto 
10 digits, and the digit into 10 lines — A 
Foot square, is the same measure, both in 
breadth and length, containing 144 square 
or superficial inches ——~And a cxdte or 
soled foot 1 the same measure in all the 
three dimensions, length, breadth, and 
depth or thickness, containing 1728 cubic 
inches ~—Foot, iu poetry, a eertain num 
ber of syllables which serve for measuring 
the verte-———Foot, in multary language, 
soldiers who serve on foot, or infantry, as 
distinguished from cavalry 

FOOT’STALK, m botany, a partial stem 
supporting the leaf, or connecting it with 
the stem and branch, a petiole 
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IN THE INTRRIOR OF EXTENSIVE FORESTS THE AIR I8 VERY UNWHOLESOME 
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FORAGE, all kind of provender for 
cattle, espemally for horses in tame of war 
——-A foraging party, those who are sent 
out by the general in order to collect pro- 
visrons either for the horses or for the 


troops 

FORA‘MEN, im anatomy, a name given 
to several apertures, or perforations in 
various the body, as, 1 the exter- 
nal and internal foramina of the cranium 
or skull, 2 the foramina in the upper and 
lower yaw, 8 the foramen lac. ale, 
and, 4 the foramen membrane tympani 
—-—-Foramen ovale, an oval aperture or 
sage through the heart of a foetus, which 
closes up after birth It arises above the 
coronal vein, near the nght auncle, and 

es directly into the left ausicle of the 
eart, serving tor the circulation of the 
blood in the foetus, till such time as the in 
fant breathes and the lungs are open. 

FORCE, in mechanics, the energy or im- 
pulse with which one body affects another, 
with reference to the direction of motion, 
and the centres of the masses. It consiste 
in the transfer of the motion of one body to 
another ——Phyawal force, 18 the force of 
material bodies Moral force, is the power 
of acting on the reason 1n judging and de 
termming ——~Force, 10 law, signifies any 
unlawful violence offered to persons or pro- 
perty A forcible entry, in a violent and 
actual entry into houses, or lands, and a 
Sorerble detamer, is a violent withholding 
the possession of lands, &c, so that the 
person who has a nght of entry 18 hindered 
therefrom ——The word force has nume- 
rous other meanings, a8 strength or power 
for war—virtue—efiicacy—v y—destiny 
—necessity, & 

FOR CEPS, 1n surgery, an matrument 
for extracting anything from a wound, &c 
Also, a pair of scissors for cutting off or di- 
— the fleshy membraneous parts of the 

y 

FO RCING, among gardeners, a method 
of obtaimng fraits and flowers before their 
season by the application of heat ——The 
fining down wines so as to render them fit 
for immediate use, 18 also called forcing 

1 ORE, a sea term for near the stem, as 
‘fore and aft,’ that 18, from stem to stern 

FO RECASTLE, a short deck in the fore 
part of the ship above the upper deck 
——— — in law, to exclude or — 

e equity o cmption on mortgages, 

FO REMAST, the mast of a ship which 
ws placed in the forepart or forecastle, and 
carries the foresail and foretop sal yards 
Foremast men, those who take in the top- 
sails furl the sails, &c 

FORE SHORTENING, in painting, the 
art of correctly conveying to the mind the 
impresmnon of the entire length of an ob 
ject, when represented as viewed in an 
On or receding position 

FORESTS, a large tract of land covered 
with trees, differing from a wood chiefly in 
its extent -—-—The forests in England are of 
such great antiquity, that, excepting the 
New Forest in Hampshire, by Wilham the 
Conqueror, and Hampton court, by Henry 
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POTATOES YIELD 25 LBS OF NUTRIMENT IN 100, CARROTS, 14158 , AND GREENS, ONLY SLES , WHILE FRENCH BEANS, IN THE GRAIN, TIRLY 92 LBA. 
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THRBRR ARB NO ORGANIC REMAINS TILL WE COME TO STRATA OF LIMESTONE. 
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| VIII. it is said that there is no record or 
—— which makes any certain mention 
of origin, though they are mentioned 
by several writers, and in many of 
and statutes. The fo i 
are the New-forest, Sh 
and Windsor-forest. 
FO'RESTALLING, the act of buying or 
bargaining for any provisions or merchan- 
dize, before they reach the market at which 
were going, with an intent to sell the 
same n at higher prices. 
FO’RESTAY, im a ship’s rigging, a large 
rope reaching from’ the foremast head to- 
wards the bowsprit end, to support the 


mast. 

FORFEITURE, in law, the loss of some 
tight, privilege, or estate, goods, lands, or 
employments, &c. for neglecting to do one’s 
duty, or for some crime committed. 

FORGE, a small fugnace, wherein smiths 
and other artificera of iron or steel, &c. 
heat their metals red-hot, in order to soften 
and render them more malleable. The 
word forge is also used for a large furnace, 
or iron-works, in which the ore taken from 
the mine is melted down. 

FORPIC’ULA, in entomology, the Ear- 
wig (which see.) — Forficula marina, or 
Sea -carwig, an insect found about the sea- 
shores, and so called from its resemblance 
to the common earwig. 

FO'’RGERY, in law, the fraudulent mak- 
ing or altering any deed, or writing, &c. to 
the udice of another man’s right, par- 
ticularly the counterfeiting the signature 
of another with intent to defraud. 

FOBGET-ME-NOT, (Myosotie palue- 
trie) 1n botany, a small herbaceous plant, 
bearing alternate and lanceolate leaves, 
and smal! blue flowers, whose brilliancy 
renders them conspicuous notwithstanding 
their diminutive size. This little flower 
(owing perbaps to its clear blue, the colour 
of fidelity) is considered the emblem of 
friendship, and accordingly finds a con- 
spicuous place in the bouquets of love and 
sentiment, both floral and poetical. 

FORLORN-HOPE, in military affairs, a 
detachment of men appointed to lead in an 
assault, to storm a counterscarp, enter a 
breach, or perform any other service at- 
tended with great and imminent peril. 

FORM, in physiology, the essential and 
distinguishing modification of the matter 
of which any body is composed. Form, 
in a moral sense, the manner of being or 
doing a thing according to rules: thus we 
say, a form of government, a form of argu- 
ment, &¢.——Form, in law, the rules esta- 

i and requisite to be observed in 

— —orm, in mechanics, 
* of mould in which any thing is 
wrought.———-Form also denotes the exter- 
nal appearance or surface of a body, or the 
isposition of its parte, as to the length, 
breadth, and thickness.—— Essential form 
is that mode of existence which constitutes 
a thing what it is, and without which it 


not exist. 
PORM (pronounced as form, a stool 
to sit on), in printing, pages or colamnes of 


— 
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FORMIC ACID HAS WOT HITHERTO BELN APPLIED TO ANY USE IN THE ARTS. 
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type, properly arranged, and enclosed and 
* in an * frame — — 

purpose of being put to press. ere 
are two forms required for every sheet, one 
for each side; and each —— of 
more or fewer #, according to the size 
of the books.———In schools, a class. 

FORM’ALIST, one who observes the 
— — forms — — of worse, 

r a noe e, without possessin 
the iif e and spirit of religion. : 

FORMA PAU’PERIB, a law term. When 
& person has just cause of suit, but is so 
* ae he canes defray the usual 
charges of suing at law or in equity, on 
making oath that he is not worth 5/., and 
producing a certificate from some lawyer 
that he good cause of suit, the ities 
will admit him to sue in forma pauperis ; 
that is, without paying any of the usual 
fees to counsel, &c. 

FORMA‘TIONS, in geology, the general 
name of the various strata which compose 
the surface of the earth, and supposed to 
be formed at different remote periods. In 
most of the formations there are some mi- 
neral and fossil affinities; and in many, 
even where the external differences are ap- 
parently complete, there are some common 
characters, by the aid of which a passage 
from the one to the other can be traced. 
It is also worthy of observation, that the 
unvarying succession of formations to each 
other, in the geological series, has been 
found to exist in parts of the earth widely 
separated from each other, and warrants 
not only the belief that they have come 
into their order successively, but that the 
causes which brought each formation to 
its place were of one class, whether of ig: 
neous or of aqueous origin, and operated 
simultaneously. 

FOR’MIC Ker, in chemistry, origin- 
ally the acid of ants, which was extracted 
from them either by distillation or expres- 
sion with water. At the present day for- 
mic acid is procured from the application 
of a gentle heat to a mixture of tartaric 
acid, water, and the protoxide of manga- 
nese. It is extremely sour, and continues 
iquid at very low temperatures. 

ORMI'CA, the Ant [which see.) 

FORMI'CA-LE’O, or Ant lion, in en- 
tomology, an insect so called fronf its de- 
vouring great numbers of ants. It is the 
cater or worm of a fly much resem- 
bes) the lihelluls, or dragon-flies. 

FORMULA, iu mathematics, a general 
theorem or literal expression for resolving 
any part of a problem.———Formula, in theo- 

T — of faith. 

, in the military art, a email! forti- 
fied place, surrounded with a moat, ram- 
part, and parapet; or with palisades, atock- 
ades, and other means of defence. 

FORTIFICA‘TION, the art or science 
of fortifying a place, or of putting it in 
such a posture of defence, that every one 
of its parts defends, and is defended, by 
some other parts, by means of ramparts, 
parapets, moats, and other bulwarks; so 
that a small number of men within may be 
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THE COAL PORMATION CONSISTS OF A SERIES OF ALTERNATE BEDS OF COAL, SLATE CLAY, SANDSYONE, AXD SOMETIMES CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 








THE FOSSIL OR ORGANIC REMAINS IN STRATA ARE ALWAYS THE SAME KIND IN SIMILAR STRATA, WHEREVER TARY MAY 8B 
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GUBLLS ARE CARBONATE OF LIME; BONES, PHOSPEATE OF LIMU. 
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able to defend themselves for a consider- 
able time against the assaults of a nume- 
Yous army without.——-Ancient fortifica- 
tion, at first, consiated of walls or defences 
made of trunks, and other branches of 
trees, mixed with earth, to secure them 
against the attacks of the enemy. This 
was afterwards altered to stone-walla, on 
which were raised breast-works, behind 
which they made use of their darts and 
arrows in security.--—-Modern fortification, 
is that which is flanked and defended by 
bastions and out-works, the ramparts of 
which are so solid, that they cannot be 
beat down but by the continual fire of se- 
veral batteries of cannon. The principal 
works belonging to a fortification are, the 
ditch or trench made round each work ; 
the rampart, or elevation of earth, raised 
along the faces of auy work, to cover the 
inner part; the parapet, or that part of a 
rampart which serves to cover the troops 
planted there; the bastion, that part of the 
inner enclosure of a fortification making 
an angle towards the field; the counter- 
scarp, the slope of the ditch facing the 
body of the place; the covert way, the 
apace extending round the counterscarp; 
and the glacis, the part beyond the covert 
way, to which it serves as a parapet. In 
recent times, however, fortification has 
undergone important changes, and engi- 
neers have adopted different systems; but 
those which have acquired the greatest 
reputation in Europe, are the systems of 
count Pagan, the baron de Coehorn, von 
Scheiter, and marshal Vauban. 
FORTITUDE, the basis or source of 
coolness and intrepidity in danger, of * 
tience in suffering, of forbearance under 
injuries, and of magnanimity Mm all condi- 
tions of life. In fine, fortitude is the virtue 
of a rational and considerate mind, founded 
on a sense of honour and a regard to duty. 
The motives to fortitude are many and 
adele and thia virtue tends much to the 
ppiness of the individual, by giving com- 
posure and presence of mind, and keeping 
the other passions 1n due subordination. 
FO'RUM, in Rome, a public place where 
causes were judicially tried,.and orations 
delivered to the people. There were six of 
these forums, vis. the Romanum, Julianum, 
Aug tum, Palladium, Troyanum, and Sa- 
iuatii forum. The chief of these was the 
Sorum Romanum, called by way of eminence 
the forum. In this was an apartment call- 
ed the rostra, where the lawyers pleaded, 
and the orators harangued the people, &c, 
Here was also the comitium, or of jus- 
tice, with the sanct of Saturn, the tem- 
ple of Castor, &c., altogether forming a 
most splendid place. The word foram was 
also applied to a place of traffic, or market- 
place: of these there were vast numbers, as 
the forum piscarium, olitorium, &c. These 
were generally cailed fora venatia, in dia- 
tinction from the former, which were called 
Sora civilia._—-In the law, forum signifies 
a court of justice, the place where disputed 
rights are settled; hence forum competens, 
a competent jurisdiction ; forum incompe- 
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tens, a court not authorized to try the 
cause, &c. 

FOSS, in fortification, a hollow ditch, 
—— full of water, lying between the 
scarp and the counterscarp.——Fess, or 
foesa, in anatomy, a kind of cavity in a 
bone, with a large aperture, but no exit or 
perforation.——-Fosea, in our ancient cus- 
toms, was used to signify a ditch full of 
water, wherein women convicted of felony 
were drowned.——~Fosa-way, one of the four 
principal highways of England, that an- 
ciently led through the kingdom; sup- 
posed to have been the work of the Romans, 
and havin ditch on one side. One of 
these reached from Totness in Devonshire 
to Barton on the Humber. 

FOS’SIL, in natural history, any sub- 
stance penetrated with earthy or metallic 
particles, which is dug out of the earth, 
whether that be its natural or its acci- 
dental situation ; the first being called na- 
tive, the second extraneous.——1. Native 
JSoasila are substances found either buried 
in the earth, or lying on its surface, of a 
plain simple structure and showing no 
sigus of containing vessels, or circulating 
juices; as earths, salts, and metallic bodies. 
——2. Extraneous fossils are bodies of ve- 
getablc or animal origin, accidentally buried 
in the earth; as plants, shells, bones, &c., 
many of which.are petrified. The oldest 
rocks of the secondary formation contain 
aquatic plants and reeds, and adjoining 
these are madrepores, encrinites, and va- 
rious zoophytes, little removed above vege- 
tation; in the next series are ammonites, 
and various mollusca, vey different from 
any existing animals: above these are 
found fishes, bamboos, and ferns, all of ex- 
tinct species. Between the old and the 
newest floetz formations, shells and fish in- 
crease in number, with amphibia; as lacer- 
ta, testudo, and some serpents. In the 
newest floetz formations are found remains 
of seals, whales, birds, monstrous land ani- 
mals, and fresh-water shells; and in the 
alluvial and modern soils, in peat bogs, and 
icw beds, bones = the elephant, rhinoceros, 

i tamus, &c. appear. 

FOSSLL-CO'PAL, a resinous substance 
found in perforating the bed of blue clay at 
Highgate, near London; which appears to 
be a true vegetable gum or resin, partly 
changed by remaining in the earth. It is 
sometimes called Highgate resin. 

FOTH’ER, a weight of lead containing 
eight pigs. At the mines the weight of a 
Sother 18 22 cwt. and a half; but with the 
plumbers in London it is 19 cwt. and a half. 

FOTH’ERING, a sea temn for stopping 
leaks in the bottom of a ship, by letting 
down a sail by the corners, and putting 
chopped rope-yarn, wool, oakum, &c. be- 
tween it and the ship’s side. By repeating 
this operation severdl times, these sub- 
atances are sometimes sucked into the 
cracks, and the leak becomes exther wholly 
or ially stopped. 

UGA’DE, in the art of war, a small 
mine, in the form of a well, ght or ten 


feet wide, and ten or twelve deep, dug un- 
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of 


sion. 
FOUNDATION, the basie or ground. 


building w 


maintenance and su of some commu- 
nity, school, or charitable institution. 


originates; as, the founder of a sect of phi- 
losophers ; the founder of a family. 50 
one who endows any public establishment. 
~~ Founder, likewise implies, an artiat who 
caste metals, in various forms, for different 
uses; as a founder of cannon, bells, statues, 
printing type, &c. 

FOUN’DRY, or FOUN'DERY, signifies 
the house and works occupied in casting 
metals; and also the art of casting them 
into various forms for use. As, at the pre- 
sent day, our iron foundries are by far the 
most important, we shall endeavour to give 
(on the authority of Dr. Ure’s admirable 
work,) a slight sketch of them :—The opera- 
tions of an iron foundry consist in re-melt- 
ing the pig-iron of the blast furnaces, and 
giving it an endless variety of forms, by 
casting it in moulds of different kinds. 
These moulds are in general very heavy, 
consisting of two parts at least, which must 
be separated, turned upside down several 
times, and replaced very exactly upon one 
another. The — is generally effected 
by means of large ladles or pots, in which 
the melted iron is transported from the 
cupola, where it is fused. Coke is the only 
kind of fuel employed to effect the fusion. 
A well-mounted foundry, such as the au- 
thor describes, (consisting of the various 
workshops, magatines for pig-irou,a vast 
area properly called the foundry, in which 
the moulds are made and filled with the 
melted metal, blast and arr furnaces, &c.) 
will occupy a square surface of about sv 
yards in each side, and will be capable, b 
casting in theafternoon and evening of eac 
day, partly in large and partly in small 
pieces, of turning out from 700 to 800 tons 
per annum, with an establishment of 100 
operatives, including sume moulding boys. 

ere are three distinct methods of mak: 
the moulds: 1.in green sand; 2. m baked 
sand; and 3, in loam. And it is of course 
esseutial,—that each mould should present 
the exact form of its object,—that it should 
have such solidity that the melted metal 
may be poured into it, and fill it entirely 
without altering its shape in any point,— 
and that the ar which occupies the vacant 
spaces in it, as well as the carburetted 
gases generated by the heat, should have a 
——— for if they are but partially 
confined, — by the heat, and may 
crack, even blow up the moulds, or at an 
rate become dispersed through the metal 
making it vesicular and unsound. The 
metal 1s usually melted at a cupola furnace, 
the heat of which is so intense, from its 
construction and the effect of the blowing 
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der some fortified place, charged with sacks 
er, and covered with stones or 
earth, for destroying the works by explo- 








work of ony thine: usually that part of a 

ch lies on the ground.—— 
Foundation denotes also a donation or le- 
gacy, either in money or lands, for the 


OUN'‘DER, one from whom any thing 
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machine, that the metal begins to melt in 
about twenty minutes after its introduc- 
tion; and successive charges are then 
made every ten minutes nearly, the amount 
of the charges varying with the sise of the 
furnace, and the speed required for the 
operation; the pigs have been previously 
broken into pieces weighing at moat 14 or 
16 Ibs.—The chief talent of the founder con- 
sists in discovering the most economical 
mixtures, and so compounding them as to 

uce the desired properties in the cast- 
ings. One piece, for example, may be re- 
quired to have great strength and tenacity 
to bear heavy weights or strains; another 
must yield readily to the chisel or the file; 
a third must resist sudden alternations of 
— and a fourth must be pretty 
hard. The filling in of the melted metal is 
managed in two ways. For strong pieces, 
whose moulds can be buried in the ground 
at seven or eight yards distance from the 
furnace, the metal may be run in gutters, 
formed in the sand of the floor, sustained 
by plates or stones. The clay plugis pierced 
with an iron rod when all is — . When 
from the smaller size, or greater distance of 
the moulds, the melted metal cannot be run 
along the floor from the furnace, it is re- 
ceived in cast iron pots or ladies, hned with 
a coat of loam: these are e:ther carried by 
the hands of two or more men, or tran- 
sported by the cranc. Between the succes- 
sive castings, the discharge hole of the fur- 
nace is closed with a lump of clay, applied 
by means of a atick, having a small disc of 
iron fixed at its end. After the metal is 
somewhat cooled, the moulds are taken 
asunder, and the excrescences upon the 
edges of the castings are broken off with a 
hammer; and they are afterwards more 
carefully trimmed or chipped by a chisel 
when quite cold. The loss of weight in 
founding 1s about 6% per cent. upon the pig- 
iron employed. Each casting always re- 
quires consderably more than its own 
weight of iron. This excess forms the gates, 
false seams, &c.; the whole of which being 
deducted, showa that | ewt. of coke is con- 
sumed for every 8 ewt.of iron put into the 
furnace ; for every 138 cwt. of crude metal, 
there will be 100 cwt. of castings, 32 of re- 
fuse om and six of waste. 

FOUNTAIN, in natural philosophy, a 
spring or source of water rising out of the 
earth. Among the ancients, fountains were 
held sacred, and even worshi asa kind 
of divinities. ——An artificial fountain, or 
jet d’eau, in water ejected from a pipe, 
either by being raised to a higher level than 
the top of the pipe, or by being compressed 
by an engine. {See Anrasian Wau.a.} 

FOVIL’LA, in botany, a fine substance, 
imperceptible to the baked eyo, emitted 
from the pollen of @owers. ; 

FOX, (Vulpes,) in zoology, an animal of 
the genus Canve, much resembjing the com- 
mon dog in form, and chiefly distinguished 
by a long brushy tail. He burrows in the 
earth, aud is generally described as crafty 
and cunning beyond measure; but much of 
the cunning suspiciousness of manner for 
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which the fox is notorious, arises from his 
defective vision ; in broad day-light his atti- 
tudes and motions partake of the uncer- 
tainty of his sight, and he appears to be 
moat cunning when he is really most short- 
sighted. Foxes prow) about in the night, 
and prey on poultry, rabbits, and hares; 
but they are very timid, fleet, and, when 
old, sagacious in evading their enemies. 
They emit an odour which enables dogs to 
scent and follow them. Foxes breed only 
once a-year, and bring forth commonly in 
April four or five young, which, like pup- 
pies, are born blin 

FOX’GLOVE, in botany, the Digitalis of 
Linneus, the species of which are mostly 


perennials. 

FOWL, the largest sort of birds, whether 
domestic or wild, as geese, pheasants, par- 
tridges, &c.; also a full-grown chicken or 
young hen. 

FOWL'ING, the art of taking or killing 
birds, either by means of snares or nets, or 
by various devices, as imitating their voices 
or — birds and the like. 

FRAC’TION, in arithmetic and algebra, 
a combination of numbers representing 
one or more parts of a unit or integer: 
thus four-fifths is a fraction, formed by di- 
viding a unit into five equal parts, and 
taking one part four times. Fractions are 
divided into vulgar and decimal. Vulgar 
fractions are expressed by two numbers 
with a line between them. In these, the 
figure above the line is called the nume- 
rator, and the figure below the line the 
denominator. The theory of vulgar frac- 
tions is one of the most important in al- 
gebra, and a correct understanding of 
them is of great importance for the proper 
prosecution of arithmetical and mathema- 
tical studies.—-—Decimal fractions include 
every fraction, the denominator of which is 
ten, or a powerofit. They are usually ex- 
pressed writing the numerator only, 
with a point before it by which it 18 sepa- 
rated from the whole number; thus .5, 
which denotes five-tenths, or half the 
whole number; .25, that is, a fourth part of 
the whole nuinber. 

FRACTURE, in mineralogy, the man- 
ner in which a mineral breaks, which 1s 
one of its specific characters. The frac- 
ture ia vither compact or smooth, foliated 
or lamellar, conchoidal, striated, or nodu- 
lar, &c.—«-Fracture, in surgery, the break- 
ing of any bone by an external act of vio- 
lence. It is simple when the bone only is 
divided ; compound, when the bone ia broken, 
with a laceration of the integuments. 

FRA'NUM, in anatomy, a term applied 
to some membranous hgaments of the 
body; as, the franum lingua, or ligament 
under the tongue, which soinetimes tics it 
down too close to the bottom of the mouth, 
and then requires to be incised or divided, 
iu order to give this organ its proper and 
frec motion. 

FRAGA’RIA, in botany, a genue of 
plants, claes 12 Icosaadria, order 3 Poly- 
gynia, The species consiat of several kinds 

of atrawhberrics. 
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FRANC, a French coin, worth twenty 
sols, or ten-pence sterling. 

FRAN’CHIBSE, in a general sense, signi- 
fies some privilege or exemption from ordi- 
nary juy! ion. <A franchise may be 
vested either in bodies politic, or corpora- 
tions; in borough towns, or in individuals; 
as the electoral franchise. Corporate li- 
berties being usnally held by charter, are 
all said to be derived from the crown, but 
some lie in prescription without the help of 
oy charter. 

RANCIS’CANS, Priars-Minor, or 
Grey-Friars, the religious order of Saint 
Fraucis, b they were founded about 
the year 1200. ; 

PRANK, an exemption from paying 
postage for letters, which before the “ pen- 
ny-postage”’ bill came into operation, Jan. 
10, 1840, was enjoyed to a certain extent by 
all members of parliament. It is said, that 
before this act abolished the privilege of 
Sranking, nine millions of letters were an- 
nually sent post-free. -—~ Frank -free, a 
term much used in our old law, as frank- 
pledge freemen, who used to be pledges or 
sureties for the good behaviour of those 
who were of their community.—— Frank. 
JSerm, anciently signified lands changed in 
the nature of the fee by feoffment, &c. out 
of the knight’s service for other certain 
yeany services.——Frank-fold, ia where the 

ord has the liberty of folding his tenants’ 
sheep within his manor. —— Frans-al- 
moigne, in law, a tenure by which a reli- 
gious corporation holda lands to them and 
their successors for ever, on condition of 
praying for the seul of the donor.— 
Prank-chase, or free-chase, is the liberty of 
keeping beasts of chase or royal game 
therein, protected even from the owner of 
the land himeelf, with a power of hunting 
them thereon. 

FRANK’INCENSE, an odoriferous, dry, 
resinous substance, procured from the ju- 
miper tree in Turkey and the East Indies. 
It ts ofa pale yellow colour, very inflamma- 
ble, and is used as a perfume. 

FRANKS, an appellation given by the 
Turks, and other nations of Asia, to all the 

eople of the western parts of Europe, 

nglish, French, Italians, &c. 

FRANK’'LINITE, @ mineral compound 
of iron, zinc, and mangancese, found in New 
Jersey, North America, and named from 
Dr. Franklin. 

FRATERNITIES, in the middle ages, 
consisted of pious laymen who formed so- 
cieties for the purpose of releving the sick 
and destitute, aud performing other Chris- 
tian duties. 

FRA’TRAGE, in law, a partition among 
brothers or co-beirs coming to the same in- 
heritance or succession ; also that part of 
the inheritance that comes to the youngest 
brothers. 

FREE-BENCH,, in law, a widow's dower 
in a copyhold estate. 

FREEHOLD, that land or tenement 
which is held in fee simple, fee tail, or for 
term of life.——Freehold in deed is the real 
possession of lands, &c. in fee or for life. 
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—— Freehold in law is the right a person 
has to such lands or —— before his 


entry. 

YREE'HOLDE the possessor of a free- 
hold estate, or of a lease for life, worth 406. 
pet -‘amnum, who is qualified to 
vote for a knight of the shire, or represent- 
ative of the county in parliament. 

FREEMAN, in ancient law, one free 
from servitude, as distinguished from a vas- 
sal or boudaman. At present day, a 
freeman is one who enjoys the freedom of a 


a or —— 

REE’ NE, a hard and durable kind 
of gritatone, but finer sanded, and a smooth- 
er stone. It is called free, from its being 
of such a nature as to cut freely in any di- 
rection: such is the Portland-stone, and 
the freestone of Kent. : 

FREE'THINKER, one who rejects reve- 
lation ; or, in plain e, adeist. Free- 
thinking, in England, first a in the 
form of opposition to abuses in the church, 
which were attacked in the reign of James 
L. and Wilham III. It possibly also. ori- 
— in France from the same cause, but 

ere it assailed all revealed religion; and it 
is more than probable, that to the example 
of those revilers of true religion, the perni- 
cious tenets of the free-thinking or deistical 
school have latterly prevailed to such a 
frightful extent. 

REE‘ZING, in p hy, the conver- 
sion of a fluid body into @ firm and solid 
mass by the action of cold. Upon the prin- 
ciple of the absorption of heat, are founded 
the various artiticial methods of producing 
cold and congelation. The process of freez- 
ing may be artificially produced by means 
of the air pump, and sometimes by certain 

ing mixtures, or compositions of such 
ingredients as when mixed with other 
bodies, cause them to congeal; such as 
snow and common salt, or muriate of am- 
monia, nitre and water, &c. Evaporation 
likewise produces cold. In Spain, a kind of 
earthern jars, called busaros, is used, the 
earth of which is so porous, being only 
half-baked, that the outside is kept moist 
by the water that filters through it; and, 
though placed in the sun, the water in the 
jar becomes as cold as ice. It ia a common 
pe in China, to cool wine or other 
iquors by wrapping a wet cloth round the 
bottle and hanging it up in the sun. The 
water in the cloth evaporates, and thus 
cold 1s produced. Ice may be produced at 
any time by the evaporation of ether. 
Water freezes when the air is 32°; wax ao- 
lidifies at 150°; lead at 600°; mercury at 
39° below zero. 

FREIGHT, in navigation and commerce, 
the hire of a ship, or a part thereof, for the 
conveyance and i of goods from one 
place to another: or the sum agreed on be- 
tween the owner and the merchant, for the 
hire and uee of a vessel. In a more ex- 
tended sense, it means the burden of such 
ship. Freight being the return made for 
the conveyance of goods or engers to a 
particular destination, no claim arises for its 
payment in the event of a total loss ; and our 
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law authorities have decided, that in case 
— either taka the part saved or abandon. 
may t saved or 

But after the aierchant has made his elec- 
tion, he must ahide by it. 

FRENCH CHALK, in mineralogy, a va- 
riety of indurated talc, in masses composed 
of small scales. It combines with grease, 
and is useful in drawing. ; 

FRENCH-HORN’, a musical wind in- 
strument made of copper. It possesses a 
— of three octaves, and is capable of 
producing tones of preat sweetness. : 

FRES’CO, a method of painting in dis- 
temper or size colours on walla, so as to en- 
dure the weather. It is performed with 
water colours on fresh plaster, so that the 
colours incorporating with it, and drying on 
the wall, become very durable. It is as- 
serted that there are specimens of fresco- 
painting extant of the time of Constantine 
the Great. It was long neglected, but be- 
gan to revive in the 15th century; and 
though Michael Angelo and Raphael pro- 
duced some noble specimens of the art, it 
fell into disrepute until the Germans in re- 
cent times took it up again. 

FRET, in architecture, an ornament con- 
sisting of two hats or small fillets variously 
interlaced or interwoven, and running at 
parallel distances equal to their breadth. 
———Fret-work is sometimes used to fill up 
and enrich flat empty spaces ; but is mostly 
practised in roofs, which are fretted over 
with plaster-work.——Fret, in heraldry, a 
bearing composed of six bars, crossed and 
interlaced ; by some called a true lover's knot. 
——~Frets, in music, certain short pieces of 
wire fixed on the finger-boards of guitars, 
&c. at right angles to the strings, and 
which, as the strings are brought into con- 
tact with them by the pressure of the 
fingers, serve to vary and determine the 
pitch of the tones. Formerly these frets 
or stops consisted of strings tied round the 
neck of the instrument.—Fretts, a term 
used by miners to express the worn sides of 
the banks of rivers in mine countries. 

FRIAR, (from the French jrere, a bro- 
ther), a term common to monks of all 
orders; there being a kind of fraternity, or 
brotherhood, between the several religous 
persons of the same ———— Friara are 

merally distinguished into four prineipal 
Granches viz.: 1. Minors, gray friars or 
Franciecans; 2. Augustines; 3. Domini- 
cans or black friars; 4. White friars or 
Carmelites. 

FRICASEE’, a dish of food made os 
cutting chickens, rabbits, or other 
animals into pieces, and dressing them in 
a fying pan or a like utensil. 

FBIC*TION, in mechanics, the rubbing 
of the parts of — and machines against 
each other, by which means a great part of 
the effect is destroyed. The causes of fric- 
tion are, 1, the roughness of the contiguous 
surfaces; 2,the irregularity of the figure, 
which arises esther from imperfect work- 
manship, or from the sure of one body 
on another; 3, an adhesion, or attraction, 
whichi ia more or less pow according to 
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the nature of the bodies in question; and 
4, the interposition of extraneous bodies, 
such as moisture, dust, Sq, It in found 
that the quantity of friction is always pro- 
portional to the weight of the rnbbing body, 
and not to the quantity of surface ; and that 
it increases with an increase of velocity, but 
is not proportional to the augmentation of 
celerity.—The resistance called sriction per- 
forms — offices in nature and works 
of art. Were there no friction, all bodies 
on the surface of the earth would be clash- 
ing against one another; but at present 
whenever a hody acquires a great velocity, 
it soon loses it by friction against the sur- 
face of the earth; the friction of water 
against the surfaces it runs over soon re- 
duces the rapid torrent to a gentle stream ; 
the fary of the tempest is lessened by the 
friction of the air on the face of the earth; 
and the violence of the ocean is subdued by 
the attrition of its own waters.—— Friction, 
in medicine, the rubbing any part of the 
body with the hand, flesh-brush, flannel, or 
other substance, or with oils, liniments, &c., 
with a view to the preservation or restora- 
tion of health, and which is often found a 
most efficacious remedy. 

FRI'DAY, the sixth day of the week, so 
called from Frea, or Friga, a goddess wor- 
shipped by the Saxons on this day. 

GATE, a ship of war, light built, and 
a good sailer. Frigates have two decks, and 
generally mount from twenty to forty-four 


guns. 

FRIGATOON’, a Venetian vessel built 
with a square stern, without any foremast : 
it is in the Adriatic. 

FRIEND ’SHIP, a noble and virtuous at- 
tachment, between individuals, springing 
from a pure source : this is true friendship. 
Falae friendship may subsist between bad 
men, as between thieves—a temporary at- 
tachment springing from interest, which 
may change in a moment to enmity and 


rancour. 

FRINGIL’LA, in ornithology, a compre- 
hensive — of birds, of the order Pas- 
seres, with the beak of a conic aharp-pointed 
figure, the two chaps of which mutually 
receive each other. To this genus belong 
the goldfinch, the chaffinch, greenfiuch, 
yellow- er, canary-bird, linnet, apar- 


row, &£, 

FRI’GID ZONES, in geography, the 
two zones or divisions of the earth, compre- 
hended between the poles and the polar 
circles. Scand ge the north frigid zone, at 
the north , and the south frigid sone, 
at the south pole. The frigid sone enj 
an atmospheric calin which is unknown in 
temperate regions: it has no storms, no 
hail, and scarcely a tempest; while the 
splendour of the aurora borealis, reflected 
by the snow, dispels the darkness of the 
polar night. The days, for several months, 
t of a monotonous magnificence, as- 
tonis y accelerate the growth of vege- 
tation. In three days, or rather, three 
times twenty-four hours, the snow is melt- 
ed, and the flowers begin to blow. 

FRIEZE, or FRIZE, in architecture, 
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that part of the entablature hetweeu the 
architrave and cornice. It is usually en- 
riched with figures of animals or other or- 
naments of sculpture.———A coarse kind of 
woollen eloth or stuff. ‘ 

FRIT, or FRITT, in the glass mamnllac- 
ture, the matter or ingredlents of which 
giass ia.to be made, they have been 
caleined or baked in a furnace. It is of 
different kinds, aceording to the quality of 
the — but chiefly composed of silex 
and fixed alkali. 

FRITH, an arm of the sea; or the - 
ing of a river into the sea; as, the Jrith 
of Forth, thé frith of Clyde, &c.——Among 
the Anglo-Saxons it signified a woad. 
FRITH’GILD, in archwology, a guild- 
hall; also a company or — 

FRITHBOXEM, in law, a liberty of 
having frankpl or surety of defence. 

FRITILLA'BIA, a genus of plants, class 
6 Hexandria, order 1 Monogynia. The ape- 
cies are bulbous: as, the crown-imperial, 
Persian lily, &c. 

FROG, in zoology, an amphibious ani- 
mal, of the genus Rana, with four legs, a 
naked body, and no tail. It is remark. 
for swimming with rapidity, and for taking: 
large leaps on land. remain in a 
torpid state during winter. Besides the 
common frog, there are a great many other 
species, the most singular of which is that 
called the bullfrog, a native of the northern 
parts of America, with four divided toes on 
the fore feet, and five webbed ones on the 
hinder. This animal, when the limbs are 
extended, measures nearly two feet; the 
trunk of its body being about eight inches 
long, and four or five in breadth. It is 
very voracious, and frequently swallows the 
young of water-fowl, before they have 
strength to shift for themselves. Its croak- 
ing is so loud as to resemble the roaring of 
a bull heard at a distance, whence its name. 
—— Frog, in farriery, the hard projecting 
substance in the hollow of a horse’s foot. 

FROND, in the Linnean systom of bo- 
tany, a term for a kind of stem which has 
the branch united with the leaf, and fre- 
quently with the fructification. 

FRONDES’CENCE, iu botany, the pre- 
cise time of the year and month in which 
— of F ant unfolds its leaves. 

FRON’DOUS, in botany, gn epithet for 
a flower which produces branches charged 
with both leaves and flowers. 

FRONT, in perspective, a ——— or 
representation of the face or forepart of an 
object, or of that part directly opposite to 
the eye, which is more usually called the 


pay. 

FRON‘TAL, in architecture, a little pedi- 
ment or front-piece over a smal! door or 
window.-—~-In medicine, a preparation to 
be zp to the forehead. 

FRONTA'LIS, in anatomy, an epithet 
for a muscle of the forehead, which serves 
to contract the — 

FRONTATED, in botany, an epithet 
for the leaf of a flower, which grows broader 
and broader, and perhaps terminates in a 
right line: it is used in opposition to eua- 


IN PULLEYS, THE FRICTION 18 BBDUCED ONE HALF BY GREASE. 


ACTION OR PARTING WITH MOTION BY ONE BODY, 18 ALWAYS EQUAL £0 THE BEACTION OR BECRPTION OF if BY ANOTHER. 
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THR VALUR OF WOOD: FOR FUEL XRVERSBLY AB ITE MOISTURE. 
Frav]*; . Whe Selentific aay = Treasury; 


pidated; that is, when the leaves of the 
flower end in a point. 

FRONTIE'R, the border, confine, or ex- 
treme part of a kingdom or — bor- 
dering on another country. Frontists were 

called marches 
INIAC,, a 
wine, named from the in 
where it is uced, é 

FRONTIS O8, in anatomy, one of the 
bones of the skull which joins the bones of 
the sincipat and temples by the coronal 


suture. 4 
FRONTISPIECE, in architecture, the 

face of a building.——An oraa- 

— engraving fronting the first page of 


a 

FROST, in physica, that state of the na- 

tural world in which the atmosphere so ab- 

the caloric from bodies on the sur- 
; globe, as to leave them, more or 
less, without fluidity or expansion. Water, 
like theyparth, seems not disposed to re- 
ceive any very intense de: of cold at a 
considerable depth or distance from the 
air; the vast masses of ice found in the 
northern seas being only many flakes and 
fragments, which, sliding uuder each other, 
are, by the con ion of the intercepted 
water, cemente . But near the 
earth's surface the of frost is im- 
menee: a« freezing Braud will burst the 
strongest vessels in which it is enclosed ; 
aud in a severe froat the largest oaks are 
sometimes known to split.—Frost, being 
produced by contact with the atmosphere, 
naturally proceeds from the external parts 
of bodies inwards; ao the longer a frost is 
continued, the thicker the ice becomes 
upon the water in ponds and the deeper 
into the earth is the ground frozen.—— 
Hoar-frost is the dew frozen or congealed 
early in cold mornings. 

FRUCTES’CENCE, in botany, the pre- 
cise time when the fruit of a plant arrives 
at maturity, and its seeds are dispersed. 

FRUCTIFICATION, in botany, the 
temporary part of vegetables, appropriated 
to their propagation, consisting of the 
flower and the fruit. 

FRUIT, in a general sense, signifies 
whatever the earth produces for the nou- 
rishment and support of animals; but in a 
more limited gense, the produce of a tree 
or other — as apples, pears, cherries, 
melons, &c. The structure and parts of 
different fruit differ in some things, but in 
all the species the essential parte of the 
fruit appear to be only continuations or 
expansions of those which are seen in the 
other parts of the tree; and the same 
fibres are continued to them from the root. 

FRUMENTACEOUS, in botany, an 
epithet for plants that have their stalks 
pointed, and their leaves hke reeds, bear- 
ing their seeds in ears, like corn. 

S’TUM, in mathematics, part of 
some aojlid body separated from the rest. 
——~Frastum of « Cona, the of & cone 
that remains when the top is cut off bya 
plane parallel to the base; it is otherwise 
called a truncated cone. 


cles of French’ 
Languedoc 


[run 


FRUTES‘CENT, in botany, an epithet 
for that which from herbaceous is becom- 
a ;ana t stem. 

RU in b a shrub; a plant 
having a woody durable stem, but jess than 


a tree. vſ 

FYOI. in botany, a genus of plants in 
the Linuan system, Sompeebend a moat 
of thase which are commonly called sea- 

, weeds, from which, when burnt, an impure 
alkali is procured called kelp. 

FU'CUS, the name given by the ancients 
to a eea plant, from which a dye was pro- 
cured for dyeing woollen and linen cloths. 
——Fucus is also the appellation of a paint, 
or composition applied on the face, to beau- 
tify it and — the complexion. The 
fucus of the Roman ladies was a kind of 
white earth or chalk, brought from Chio 
and Samos, dissolved in water. 

FU’EL, any matter which serves to feed 
or maintain fire; as . ; 
peat, &c. From every combustible the heat 
1s diffused either by radiation or direct com- 
munication to bodies in contact with the 
flame. In a wood fire the quantity of ra- 
diating heat is to that diffused by the air, 
as 1to 8; or it is one fourth of the whole 
heating er. The radiating heat from 
charcoal fires constitutes one third of the 
whole emitted. The heating power of good 
coke is equal to nine-tenths of that of wood 
charcoal. And the radiating heat emitted 
— pit-coal is greater than that of 
charcoal. Jp many cases the hot air which 

s into the flues or chimneys may be 
eneficially applied to heating, drying, 
roasting, &c.; but care ought to be taken 
that the draught of the fire be not thereby 
impaired, and an imperfect combustion of 
the fuel — 

FUGITIVE, in literature, short and oc- 
casional compositions either in poetry or 
prose; written in haste or at intervals, and 
considered to be fleeting andtemporary. 

FUGUE, in music, a species of componi- 
tion, in which the different parts follow 
each other, each repeating in order what 
the first had ——— 

FULCRUM, in mechanics, the prop or 
support by which a lever is sustained.-—— 
In botany, the part of a plant which serves 
to wuppart or defend it. 

_ FULGURA‘TION, in the art of assaying, 
is a term by which the sudden brightening 
of the melted gold and silver in the cupel 
1s designated, when the last film of vitreous 
lead and copper leaves the surface\ 
FULLER’S EARTH, a soft, friable mass 
of lithomarge clay, unctuous to the touch, 
and remarkable for the property of absorb- 
ing oi], wherefore it is used by fullers to 

e grease out of cloth. It is found in 
prea abundance in Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 

ampelure, Surry, and some other counties. 
In order to prepare it for the fuller’s use, it 
is drat baked, then thrown into cold water, 
where it falls into powder, and the separa- 
tion of the course from the fine is accom- 
plished by a simple method, called washing 


over. 
FULL‘ING, the art of cleansing, scour- 


BY THE ANTISEPTIC PROPRRTIER OF BUGAR, FRUIT I8 PRESERVED. 
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WREN MERCURY 18 FROZEN AT FORTY DRGREES BELOW EERO, THE SENSATION 18 THE SAME AS THAT OF TOUCHING RED-HOT IRON. 





EIGHT-AND-A-HALF PARTS OF GUNPOWDER EXPLODED BY A PERCUSSION CAP, HAVE AN EQUAL FORCR WITH TRN RXPLODED BY A FLINT LOCK. 









DEYNKSS 18 BASENTIAL TO TAN PRESRAVASION OF YULMY rl 
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ing, and 

—— closer, and firmer, which is done 

by means of a water mill, called a faliing or 
scouring mill. x 

FUL MAR, in ornit  Afont of the 
*5 


genus Procéllaria, or 

than a gull, possessin l 

of spouting from its bill a quanticy 

oil against its adversary. It inhab 
Hebrides, and feeds on the fat of whales. , 

FULMINA'TION, in chemistry, expio- 
sion or detonation, accompanied with avery 
considerable degree of sound. All these 
equally imply rapid decomposition with or 
without flame, and the intensity of sound 
alone distinguishes the idea of fulmination 
from those of.detonation and explosion :—— 
Fulmination is also used for the denuncia- 
tion, or execution of a sentence of anathe- 
ma; as the fulminations of the Vatican. 

FULMINATING POWDER, a powder 
that explodes upon the application of cer- 
tain degrees of heat, with instantaneous 
combustion, and prodigious sound. These 
are sometimes made with metals, and some- 
times without; as, for instance, the fulmi- 
nating powder, which is made of nitre, 
potash, and the flowers of sulphur, tritu- 
rated in awarm mortar. If this powder be 
fused in a ladle, and then set on fire, it will 
explode with a noise like thunder. If a 
solution of gold be ——— by ammo- 
nia, the product will be fulminating gold, a 
grain of which, if held over a flame, will 
explode with a sharp loud noise. But of all 
these explosive compounds, that which in 
& manufacturing point of view is the most 
useful, is the fulminate of mercury, now so 
extensively used as a priming to the caps of 
percussion locks. 

FULMIN’IC ACID, in chemistry, the 
explosive constituent of fulminating mer- 
cury and fulminating silver, being generated 
by the reaction of alcohol and the acid 
nitrates of these metals. All attempts to 
insulate fulminic acid have proved unsuc- 
cessful, as it explodes with the slightest 
decomposing force. 

FUMIGATION, a process by means of 
which the nitrous and other mineral acids, 
in a state of vapour, are dispersed through 
any place, in order to purify apartments, 

3, or articles of apparel supposed to be 
imbued with some infectious or contagious 
ison or fumes. The most effectual agenta 
or this purpose are chlorine gas, munatic 
acid Fee or nitric acid vapour. 

FUNC’TION, any office, ra or em- 
ployment belonging to a particular station 
or character; as, the functions of a judge, a 
bishop, &c.——Funcfions, applied to the 
actions of the body, are divided into vital, 
animal aud natural. The vital functions 
are those necesa to life, and without 
which the individual cannot subsist; as the 
motion of the heart, lungs, &c. The ratural 
functions are such as we cannot subsist 
any considerable time without; as the di- 

eation of the aliment, and its conversion 
into blood. Under animal functions are 
included the senses of touching, tasting, 
&. memory, judgment, and voluntary mo- 
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THE BUSINESS IN THR FUNDS I8 GREATLY AUGMENTED BY ATOCK-JOBBING, 
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A New Dictionary @ the Welles Letters. 


reasing cloths, to make them’ 
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tion, without any of whith an animal may 
be said to exist, though ander t * 
tions. In short, all parts of the ve 
their own functions, or actions iar to 
themselves. ‘Life consists in the exercise 
of these finetions, aid health in the free 
and —— eee in 
algebra, deno my compound quantity; 
and, when one of the component ——— 
is vaziable, it is said to be a variable func- 


Aion, ; 

FUNDS, a term adopted ‘by those who 
speak of the public revenue of nations, to 
signify the several taxes that ‘have been 
laid upon commodi either by way of 
duties of custdifi, or excise, or in any other 
manner, to supply the exigencies of the 
state, and to pay interest for what sums it 
may have occasion to borrow,.——The * 
tal stock of a banking institution, or the 
joint stock of a commercial*or fac- 
turing hovse, constitutes ite fundé; and 
hence the word is applied to the moaey 
which an individual may possess, or the 
meats he can employ for carrying on any 
enterprise or operation. The Funding 
—— commenced in England shortly after 
the Revolution of 1688, and as the sums 
were at first borrowed for short periods, 
and partally repaid, the first transaction 
which assumed the character of a perma- 
nent Joan was when, at the establishment 
of the Bank of England, in 1693, its capital 
then amounting to 1,200,000/., was advane 
to the government._——A sinking fund is a 
sum of money appropriated to the payment 
of the public stock, or the payment of the 
public debt. 

FU’NERAL RITES, ceremonies accom- 
panying the interment or burial of any per- 
son. These rites differed among the an- 
cients according to the different genius and 
religion of each country. The ancient 
Christians testified their abhorrence of the 
pagan custom of burning the dead; and 
always deposited the body entire in the 
ground: and it was usual to bestow the 

onour of embalming upon the martyrs, at 
least, if not upon others. 

FU’NERAL GAMES. The celebration 
of these games among the Greeks, mostly 
consisted of horse-races: the prizes were of 
different sorts and value, according to the 
quality and magnificence of the peraon that 
celebrated them. The garlands, given to 
victora on this occasion, were usually of 
parsley, which was thought to have some 
particular relation to the dead. Amon 
the Romans, the funeral games consiate 
chiefly of processions; but sometimes also 
of mortal combats of gladiators, around 
the funeral — 

FUN’GATE, in chemistry, a compound 
of fungic acid and a base. ; 

FUN’GIC ACID, in chemistry, an acid 
obtained from mushrooms. 

FUN’GIN, the fleshy part of mushrooms, 
now considered as a peculiar vegetable 
principle. 

FUN’GITE, a kind of fossil coral. 

FUN’GIFORM, in mineralogy, having a 
termination similar to the head of a fangus. 
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ALL REAL MUSHROOMS HAVE A PLEASANT TASTE, AND MAY THRRERY BE DISTINGUISHED FROM ANT KIND OF-FUNGUS THAT Is FOISONOLS. 





2ER ROMANS BUILT TERIR IRON FURNACES OF HIGM HILLS, THAT THE FORCE OF THB WIND MIQKRT SREYE IN LInU OF BELLOWS. 
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PUSIBILITY 18 THAT PHOYERTY BY WRICH sonme BRCOME FLUID. 
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: FUNGUS, in botany, an order of vege- 
belonging to the cryptogamia class 
of Linnteus. © fungi have 20 little of the 


common and eral a ce of v 
tables, that anny have denied them Pi 
such, and contended for their bei 


excrementous matter, pretraded from de- 
caying vegetables of other kinds. The 
word is ale applied to excrescences on 
plants.——Ih surgery, the term is 
applied to any morbid excrescence, w 
im wounds or arisin spontaneously. 


FURLONG, a long measure, equal to 
1-8th of a mile, or forty poles. Jt is also 
used in some law-books, for the eighth part 


of an acre. 

FUR’ LOUGH, leave granted to a non- 
commissioned officer or soldier to be ab- 
sent for a given time from his regiment. 

FURNACE, an apparatus for melting 
metals, &c., variously constructed, accor. 
ding to the nature of the substance which 
is to be heated or rendered liquid by - 
sion. It must of course be capable o 
— at heat to bodies, and con- 
sist ofas le fire-place, and receptacles 
to contain the articles to be operated upon ; 
and sometimes supplied with a dome, so as 
to reverberate the heat and flame. In the 
amelting of some ores, several different 
kinds of furnaces are necessary; in the 


co works, for instance, there is the 
e ing, the melting, the roasting, the re- 
fining, and the igniting farnaces. 

FUREE’, a small tube, filled with com- 


bustible materials, by which fire is commu- 
nicated to the powder in a bomb; but as 
its contémts burn slowly, time is given be- 
fore the charge takes fire, for the bomb to 


Whe Sctentife and Literary Treasury ; 


f}in which hi 


[caz 
reach its destination. Fusce was also till 
Jately used for a small neat firelock; but 
8 is the more — NMace, 


modern — Fu 

the cylinder round which the chain of a 

clock, watch, or jack, ia wound. . 
FU’BION, the liquefaction of a solid 
y by means of heat; as in the case of 
giass, and similar bodies. Those 
substances which admit of being fused are 
termed fusible, but those which resist the 
actiou of fire or heat are termed refractory. 
——Watery fusion, the melting of certain 
ſatals by heat in their own water of crys- 

ization. 

FUSILEER’,, a soldier pelone es 12 
what is termed the light infantry: they 
were formerly armed with a fusil; but they 
are not now so distinguished, their mus- 
kets being like the reat. 

FUSTIAN, a kind of coarse thick 
tweeled cotton, which is generally dyed of 
an olive, leaden, or other dark colour.—— 
In literature, an inflated style of — 
i -sounding and bombastic 
terms are used, instead of such as are na- 
tural, simple, and suited to the subject. 

FUSTIC, the wood of a species of mul- 
berry (Morus tinctoria), a large tree grow- 
ing in moat parts of South America, in the 
United States, and the West India islands. 
Tt ia very extensively used as an ingredient 
in the dyeing of yellow; for pros ed og 
large quantities of it are annually im- 

rted. There ia another kind, called 

ante, or young fustic, which ie a small 
shrub, of the sumach species. This im- 
parts a beautiful — yellow dye to cot- 
tous, &c., which, when proper mordants 
are used, is very permanent. 


G. 


G, the seventh letter in the English al- 
phabet; but im the Greek, and all the 
oriental lan it occupies the third 
place, It is a mute, and cannot be sounded 
without the assistance of a vowel. It has 
a hard and a soft sound, as in game, and 
gesture; and in many words, as in stgn, 
reign, &c. the sound 18 not perceived. Asa 
numeral it formerly stood for 400, and with 
a dash over it, for 400,000. G, in music, is 
the nominal of the fifth note in the natural 
diatonic scale of C, and to which Guido ap- 
plied the monosyllable eol. It 1s also one 
of the names of the higheat cliff. 

GA'BIONS, in fortification, baskets made 
of — a cylindrical form, six feet 
high, and four wide; which, being filled 
with earth, serve as a shelter from the 
enemy’s fire. 

GAB’RONITE, in mineralogy, a yellow- 
ish stony substance, distinguished by the 
large quantity of soda it contains. 


GAD, among minera, a small punch of 
iron, with a long wooden handle, used to 
break up the ore. 

GAD'FLY, an insect of the genus Eatrne, 
which deposits its eggs on the backs of 
horses and other cattle. It is sometimes 
called the hreere. 

GAD’OLINITE, a mineral, usually found 
in amorphous masses, and having the ap. 
pearance of vitreous lava, It contains a 
new earth, called yttria. 

GA'DUS, in ichthyology, the Cod-fish. 
There are 28 species of this genus, the most 
important is the Gadus morhua, or common 

, which inhabits the northern seas of 
Europe and America, in innumerable shoals, 
_GAE'LIC, or ERSE, is the name of that 
dialect in the ancient Celtic language, 
which is — in the Highlands of Scot. 
land. Itisa pacally received opinion, 
that the Celtic, at the time of the Roman 
invasion, was universally spoken over the 


MANY CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS DEPEND MUCH ON THE FURNACK. 


SOME YEARS AGO A CHAPEL WAS OFENED IN LONDON FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF DIVINE WORSHIP IN THE GARLIC TONGUE. 
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west of Europe; for, although divided into 
— —— yet they all show the. 
earest 


roofs of a common origin. The 
Gaelic, which, from a variet ———— 
retained much of its original purity, is bold, 
expressive, and copious. It derives no as- 
sistance from the langa either of Greece 
or Rome, from which it differs in its etruc- 
ture and formation. More than two-thirds 
of the names of in Great Britain and 
Ireland are of Celtic origin, which, if other 
— were wanting, would establish the 

‘act of ita once having been the language of 
the country. 

GAFF, m nautical language, a sort of 
boom or pole, used to extend the upper edge 
J the sails, as in the main-aail of a sloop, 

GAGE, or GAUGE, an instrument for 
ascertaining measures of different kinds; 
as, a eliding-gage, used by mathematical 
instrument makers for measuring and set- 
ting off distances; a wind-gage, an instru- 
ment for measuring the force of the wind 
on any given surface; a tide-gage, for de- 
termining the heights of tides; and various 


others. 

GAIL’LIARDE, an ancicnt Italian dance, 
of a sportive character and lively move- 
ment. It was sometimes called Roman- 
eaque, hecause it was said to have come 
originally from Rowe. 

AL‘ACTIN, in chemistry, that which 
constitutes the principal substance in the 
* of the cow-tree, or galactrodendon utile 
of South America,'where it is used as a sub- 
stitute for cream. The sap, on standing, 
throws up a white matter, which, after 
being well washed, and dried ix vaewo, over 
sulphuric acid, constitutes galactin. It is 
yellow, translucent, brittle, has a resinous 
appearance, and is tasteless.——The cow- 
tree of Guiana produces a glutinous, milky 
fluid, like an animal. It uently grows 
upon the sides of a rock, and has dry cori- 
aceous leaves. For several months of the 
year, its foliage is not moistened by a sin- 
gle shower of rain, and its branches appear 
entirely dried up; but, upon piercing the 
trunk, particularly at the rising of the aun, 
there flows a sweet and nourishing yellow 
juice, baving a balsamic perfume, with 
many pf the qualities of milk. In the 
morning, the natives of the country in 
which this vegetable fountain grows, visit 
it with bowls, in which they carry home its 
milk for their children: so that this tree, 
says Humboldt, scems to present the pic- 
ture of a shepherd, distmbuting the milk 
of his dock. Akin to this, is a milk tree 
called wee in Demerara, which is de- 
scribed by Mr. Sinith, its European diseo- 
verer, to yield a copious stream of thick, 
rich, milky tluid, deatitute of all acrimony, 
and only leaving a shght clamminess upon 
the lips. A tree which was felled on the 
banks of a small stream, had completely 
whitened the water in an hour or two. Dr. 
Christiaon finds the milk to consiat of a 
small portion of caontchouc, and a large 
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BY THE GALACTOMBEYER, WE FIND THAT PRESH MILK, RICH IN CREAM, HAS A LEGS SPECIFIC GRAVITY THAN THR SAME MILK WHEN SKIMMED. 


proportion of a substance possessin 
some respects peculiar properties, w. 
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GALENA IN POWDER 15 EMPLOYED AB A GLAZE FOR COARSE STONE-WARE. 
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appear to piace it intermediate 
eaoutchouc and the resins: its nu 
qualities are therefore extremely alight, ot 
at least ve — 

GALACTI E, @ fossil substance re- 
sembling French ehalk in many respects, 
bat when immer#ed or triturated in water, 
having the colour of milk. 

GALACTOM’ETER, or LACTOM’- 
ETER, rp — for ascertaining the 

of m 

GALAXY, in astronomy, the Via Lactea, 
or Mi Way; a long, white, luminous 
track, hh wk to encompass the 
vens like a gi ; forming nearly a great 
cirvle of the celestial sphere. This, like 
every other phenomenon of nature, has 
a gee the poet with many a fantastic, 
and many « beautiful dream. The inven- 
tion of the telescope has confirmed the 
conjecture of science, that it consists in a 
multitude of stars, téo remote to be sepa- 
rately distinguished by the naked eye. Dr. 
Herschel says, that in the most crowded 
part of the Milky Way he has had fields of 
view that contained no less than 588 stars, 
and these were continued for many minutes, 
so that, in a quarter of an hour, he has 
seen 116,000 stars pass through the field of 
view of a teleacope of only 15’ aperture; 
and at another time, in forty-one minutes, 
he saw 253,000 stars pass through the field 
of his —— 

GAL’/BANUM, in medicine, the concrete 
juice of the Bubon galdaniferum, a shrubby 
ere belonging to the natural order Um- 

ilifera, and is usually imported from Sy- 
ria, Persia, and the East-Indies. This 
gum-resin comes in large, soft, ductile 
masses, of a whitish colour, and possessing 
an acrid, bitter taste, with a di: eable 
odour. In its medical properties, it is in- 
termediate between ammoniac and asa- 
foetida. 

GALENA, in mineralogy, the sulphuret 
of lead, found both in masses and crystal- 
hed. It occurs in primitive and transi- 
tion mountains, but is more frequently 
found m secondary rocks, especially in com- 
pact limestone. It constitutes beds and 
veins; and is found more or less in every 
country: in England it is very abundant; 
and it is also widely dispersed over the 
United States of America. Most of the 
lead of commerce is obtained from galena, 
~~ usually contains a little silver. [See 

HAD, 

GALEN’IC, in medicine, that manner of 
proceeding in medicine which is founded 
upon the principles of Galen, or which that 
physician introduced. -——— Galenical medi- 
cines, those that are formed by the easier 
—————— of vegetables; as by infusion, 
or decoction, or by combining and multi- 
plying ingredients; while the chemicai, to 
which they are opposed, are those produced 
by extracting the more intimate ard re- 
mote virtues by means of fire and elaborate 
preparations, as calcination, digestion, fer- 
mentation, &c. 

GALL, in natural history, a protuberance 
or tumour produced by the puncture of in- 
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GALLS ARE THE MOST FOWERFUL OF ALL THR VEGETABLE ASTRINGENTS, AND ABE FREQUENTLY USED WITH GREA? EFFECT IN MEDICINE. 
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CLARIVIBD OX-GALL INCREASES TRE BRILLIANOY OF ALL PIGMENTS. 
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hol. Its principal constituents are carbon 
and — hen an infusion of galls is 
dropped into a solution of sulphate of iron, 
it produces a deep purple precipitate, 
which is a very long time in subsiding. It 
becomes black by exposure to the air; and 
in writing ink, this precipitate ia retained 


sects, on plants and trees of various kinds, 
but more particularly on the oak.——-Gauu- 
vi.r. There are a wultitude of insects 
which form these excrescences, the princi- 
pelof which is the cynips. Like others of 
tho genus, the female pier ces a branch, and 
deposits an egg in the interior, around 
which, in the course of a few days, an ex- | in su sion by muc ; 
crescence is thrawn out, affording nourish- | GAL’LICAN, any thing beloaning to 
ment to the young insect, and protecting it | France: thus the term gallican church de- 
from external injury until it has attained | notes the church of France, or the assem- 
its full size, when after having undergone | bly of the cl of that kingdom. 
metamorphoses, it penetrates the mdes of |} _GAL‘LICISM, an idiom or phrase of the 
the excrescence, and comes out into the | French Jan e, introduced in speaking 


open air. or writing another language. 
GALL’-BLADDER, a membrane situated GALLINA, in ornithology, the fifth or- 
in the concave side of the liver, the use of 


der of birds, under which are compre- 
which is to collect the bile, first secreted in | hended the peacock, pheasant, turkey, par- 
the liver, and mixing it with its own pecu- 


tridge, grouse, the domestic cock, &c. 
har produce to pertect it farther, to retain GAL'LIOT, a small galley or Dutch ves- 


it together a certain time, and then expel | sel, carrying a main and mizen-mast, and 


it. — -main-sail; built very slightly, 
GALU’-STONES, calculous concretions 7 t 


and designed only for chase. It can bo 
frequently formed in the gall-bladder, and | sail and row, and has sixteen or twenty 
sometimes occasioning great pain in their 


oars. All the seamen on board are sol- 
pas through the ducts into the dued- | diers, and each has a musket by him on 
enum, before they are evacuated. 


uitting hie oar. 

GALLEON’, vessels of war formerly used | GALLINA'CEODS, an — given 
by the Bpaniarda and Portuguese. In | to the birds of the order Gullinæ. 
more recent times, those vessels were call- GAL’LON, a measure of capacity both 
ed galieons, in which the Spaniards trans- | for dry goods and liquids, containiug four 
ported treasure from their American colo- | quarts. 
nies. GALLOON’, a narrow thick kind of fer- 

GAL‘LERY, in architecture, a long, nar- | ret, or Jace, used to edge or border cloths. 
row room, the width of which is at least GALLOP, the swiftest pace of a horse, 
three times Jess than its length; by which 


which is made by springs or leaps; but it 
roportion it is distinguished from a saloon. | may also be a moderate pace, at the plea- 
orridors are sometimes also called galle- 


sure of the rider. 
ries.——Galleries are generally decorated GALLOPA'DE, in the manege, a side- 
with pictares in oil or fresco: hence al 


long or curveting kind of gallop. Also the 
collection of pictures, even if contained 


term for a sprightly and active kind of 
several adjoining rooms, is called a gallery. 
——-Gallery, in fortification, a covered walk 
across 4 ditch in a besieged town, made of 
strong planks and covcred with earth. It 
was tormerly used for carrying a mine to 
the foot of the ramparts.——~fallery (of a 
mine), & narrow passage, or branch of a 
mine carried on underground to a work de- 
signed to be blown up.——Gallery fin a 
skip), a balcony, projecting from the stern 
of a ship of war, or of a large merchant- 


man. 

GAL’LEY, a kind of low, flat-built ves- 
sel, furnished with one deck, and navigated 
with sails and oars, particularly in the Me- 
diterranean.—-Ap open boat used on the 
Thames by custom-huouse officers, &c.—— 
The cook-room or kitchen of a shop of war. 
——~The war-galleys, or naves longe, of the 
Romans, were variously named from their 
rows or banke of oars.— (Galley siare, a 

reon condemned to work at the oar on 
board a galley, being chained to the deck. 
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GAU'LY, in printing, a wooden or metal 
frame, into which the compositor empties 
the lines out of his composng-stick, and in 
bony he ties up the page when it is com- 
pleted. 

GAL’‘VANISM, the development of elec- 
tmcal phenomena without the aid of fric- 
tion, and m which a chemical action taken 

lace between certain bodies. It derived 
ite name from Galvani, a professor at Bo- 
logna, who, in a Course of experiments on 
auimal irritability, observed the first strik- 
ing phenomena which led to its discovery. 
It occurred in the following manner :--One 
of his assistants happened to bring the point 
of his scalpel to the crural verves of a akinned 
frog lying near the conductor, upon which 
the muacies of the limb were agitated with 
strong convulaons. After this, he continued 
his experiments in various ways, aud ascer- 
tained that the mere agency of metallic 
substances, pone they were dissimilar 
——In France, the galleys resemble the | metals, would produce such convulsions. 
hulks of Great Britain, in which the con- | This subject en d the attention of ex- 
victs labour and are confined. rimentalists both before and after the 

GAL'LIC ACID, in chemistry, the pe- veath of M. Galvani, which happened in 
euliar acid extracted from gall-nuts. It ia | 1798; hut none added any thing materially 
slightly acidulous and styptic to the taste, | to his discovery except M. Volta, who re- 
inodorous, crystalizing in white silky nee- — the experiments of the former, and 
dies, and soluble in hoiling water or alco- ound that when two pieces of metal of dif- 







































PAINTERS AND OTHERS WHO USK OX-GALL SHOULD CLARIFY IT, 80 AS TO MAZE IT LIMPID AND TRANSPARANT, LIKE WATER 







THE ROMAN WAR GALLEYS WITH TWO ROWS OF OARS WERE CALLED “ BIREMES;” TAREE, “ TRIREMES ;” FOUR, “ QUADRIREMES 3” AND 80 on. 
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304 GALLEYS WERE FIAST USED WITH THRER ROWERS TO RACH OAR, 756 B.C. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ELECTRICITY AND GALVANISM ARISES MERELY FEOM THE BREADTH OF THE STRATA OF THE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 


GALVARISM AND MAGHETION ARR IDENTICAL WITH BLACTRICITY, 
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ferent kinds were placed ‘in different parts 
of an animal, and were either brought into 
contact or into connexion by means of a 
metallic arc, convuleiens ensued every time, 
and that this effect was.strongest when the 
metals were sinc and silver, ——— 

when several pairs of metals were employ 
having pieces of moist cloth between them. 
This ed him to the idea of constructing a 
battery, for the purpose of accumulating 
electricity, which bas since been called the 
galvanic battery, or voltaic pile. Several 
improvements upon the voltaic pile were 
soon made by other philosophers; and the 
discoveries in galvaniem multiplied with a 
rapidity, and to an extent, surpassing any 
thing before known in the history of 
science.—Though it is impossible to do 
more than give a feeble outline of the dis- 
coveries in galvanism in our confined limits, 
we may still be able to allude to the princi- 
pal of them. We begin by observing, that 
the simple contact of different conducting 
bodies is all that is necessary for the ex- 
citement of galvanic electricity. 1. The 
least complicated galvanic arrangement is 
termed a simple galvanic circle. It consists 
of three conductors; of which one, at least, 
must be saolid, the second fluid, and the 
third may be either solid or fluid. This is 
possessed but of feeble powers, yet they are 
often sufficiently obvious. 3. Compound 
galvanic circles, oy galvanic batteries, are 
formed by multiplying those arrangements 
which compose simple circles. Thus, if 
slates of sine and of silver, and press of 
woollen cloth of the same size as the plates, 
and moistened with water, be piled upon 
— a other = the order _ zinc, — 

cloth, and these, repeated twenty or thi 
times, we have the voltaic pile, the power of 
which is sufficient to give a smart shock ; 
which shock may be renewed at pleasure, 
until after a few hours, when the activity 
of the pile begins to abate, and finally 
ceases altogether. But the galvanic ap- 
paratus, by far the most convenient, and 
— used, was invented by Mr. 
ruickshank. This is called the gal- 
vanic trough, which bas the advantage of 
being more easily put in action than the 
pile, and, as it contains more liquid, can be 
pger continued in action, and 1s more 
energ@tic. For ordinary experiments, a 
trough containing fifty pairs of plates, four 
ioches square, is sufficient. In those cases 
where a ter power is wanted, it may be 
commanded by uniting the power of several 
such troughs through the union of the zinc 
end of one trough with the copper end of 
another, by a metalhe slip or wire. The 
battery of the Royal Institution, with 
which Sir Humphry Davy made his great 
discoveries, is composed of 2000 pairs of 
plates, each plate having thirty-two square 
inches of surface. But various improve- 
menta and modifications of this battery 
have been invented by Dr. Wollaston, Mr. 
Children, and others. The size of the 
—— composing the galvanic series have 
m varied from one or two inches square 


to that of a great number of feet. The bat- 


THE FUINCIPLES OF ANIMAL ACTION AND GALVANISM ABR THE SAME. 
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tery of Mr. Children consisted of twenty 


— of copper and zinc plates, each plate 
six feet long by two feet cight inches 
b ——Chemical Kffecta of Gaivantem. 
The most simple chemical effect of the gal- 
yanic battery 1s the ignition and fusion of 
metals; the facili 2 he being ignited, in the 
different metals, being inversely propor- 
tional to their power of conducting heat. 
Hence platina, which has the lowest con- 
ducting power, is most easily ignited; and 
silver, which conducts heat with ter 
facility than any other metal, is ignited 
with more difficulty than any of the rest. 
The most stéking effect of the voltaic bat- 
tery, however, is the intense light which is 
produced by placing two pieces of charcoal, 
cut into the shape of pointed pencils, at the 
two ends of the wires of an interrupted cir- 
cuit. When the battery is a very powerful 
one, and the charcoal points are brought 
within the thirtieth ‘or fortieth of an inch 
of each other, a bright spark is produced, 
By withdrawing the ints from each 
other, a constant discharge takes place, 
through the heated air, in a space from one 
to four or more inches, according to the 
energy of the apparatus, producing a most 
brilliant arch of light, of considerable 
breadth, and in the form of a double cone. 
Platina introduced into this arch melts as 
wax does in the flame of a candle; and the 
light equals the brilliancy of the ann, But 
the most important chemica) effeet of gal- 
vanism is that of producing decomposition. 
The substance firat decomposed by it was 
water. When two gold or platiua wires 
are connected with the opposite poles of a 
battery, and their free extremities are 
plunged into the same cup of water, but 
without touching each other, hydrogen gas 
is disengaged at the negative wire, and 
oxygen at the positive aide. By collecting 
the gases in separate tubes as they are 
formed, they are found to be quite pure, 
and in the exact proportion of two mea- 
sures of hydrogen to one of oxygen. In 
decomposing water or any other com- 
pound, the same conatituent principle is 
always disengaged on the same side of the 
battery; so that the principles which 
collect around each pole have a certain ana- 
logy; inflammable bodies, alkalies, and 
oarthe, f° to the negative side, while oxy- 
n and acids go more to the positive side. 

t is also found, that not only are the 

elements of a compound fluid separated 
by galvanic energy, to the opposite wires 
in distant parte of the containmg vessel, 
without the movement of these elements 
being perceptible, but that the elements 
may even be evolved in separate portions of 
the fluid pleced in distinct vessels, and 
connected only by some slight link, as a 
few fibres of moist cotton or amianthus. 
Many phenomena, indeed, still more extra- 
ordinary, present themaelves in connexion 
with these — experiments, The 
elements of compound bodies are actually 
conveyed, by the influence of the electric 
current, through solutions of substances, 
on which, under other circumstances, they 
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VEGETABLES SRE BELIEVED TO DERIVE THEIR SUPPORT, BY A GALVANIC PROCESS, AS MUCK FROM THE ATMOSPHREE AS PROM THE SOIL. 
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would have exerted an immediate and 
powerful chemical action, without any euch 
effect being produced. Acids, for exam- 
ple, may be transmitted from one cup, con- 
nected with the negative pole, to another 
cup on the opposite or positive side, 
through a portion of fluid in an interme- 
diate cup tinged with any of the vegetable 
coloured infusions, which are instantly red- 
dened by the presence of an ‘acid, without 
occasioning the slightest re of colour. 
The same happens also with alkalies. Not 
only liquids, but solid substances, are de- 
composed by means of the galvanic energy, 
j and their elements transferred to the op- 
| posite wires, And such 18 the force of this 
| agent, that the most minute portion of a 
, eubstance thus acted on by either of the 
| wires is collected around it. From these 
; researches, then, the geueral law is esta- 
’ blished, that when compounds are placed 
| in the galvanic circuit, their elements are 
separated from the state of combination in 
which they exist, and, according to their 
peculiar nature, are collected, ~ some 
‘ around the positive, others around the ne- 
gative pole; but whether this is effected 
| by attractions, repulsions, or by both, is 
‘ not yet satisfactorily ascertained. In con- 
| clusion, we may observe, that the subject 
, ia Continually engaging the attention of 
, the scientific world, and that the theory 
and practice of galvanism must of neccs- 
, wity e more and more completely un- 
derstood.—({See Exxycrascity, Macnszt- 
ism, and Voutaic Erxcraicitr.} 
GALVANOM'ETER, an instrument or 
— for measuring minute quantities 
| of electricity, or the operations of galvan- 


ism. 
| GAMBO'GE, a gum-resin, being the in- 
| apissated juice of the Garcinia gambogia, a 
| large tree growing in the East Indies, 
Ceylon, &c. It 18 obtained in commerce in 
masses of a dull orange colour, possessin 
no smell, and a slightly acrid taste; an 
affords a beautiful yellow colour, much 
used by painters. Its medicinal properties 
are violently cathartic. 

GAME, all sorts of birds and beasts that 
are objects of the chase.——Game Laws. 
In England laws have been enacted to se- 
eure to certain ——— classes the nght 
of hunting and shooting wild birds and 
animals, and preventing their being de- 
atroyed, or sold in the market; and it is 
believed that nothing bas been so fertile a 
source of crime, among the lower orders, as 
these enactments. The game lawe are jus- 
tified upon the assumption, that beasts of 
the chase and game are a sort of unappro- 
priated chattels, and so belong to the 
crown; and, accordingly, that it 18 no jn- 
fringement of the nght of any subject to 

t to other subjects the privilege of 
Filling them. Another reason which has 
been urged in favour of these laws, 1s the 
preservation of game; but this may be as 
effectually done by prohibiting all persons 
from destroying game at certain seasons of 
the year. By a recent enactment, how- 
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of the principal objections to the game 
laws have been obviate or 

GAMES, in antiquity, were public di- 
versions, or contests, exhibited on certain 
occasions, as apectacies for the gratifica- 
tion of the people. Such, among the 
Greeks, were the Olympic, Pythian, Isth- 
mian, and Nemsan games ; and, among the 
Romans, the — Circenaian, Ca- 
pitoline, &. e Romans had three sorts 
of games, vis. sacred, honorary, and ludi- 
crous. The first were inatituted in honour 
of some deity or hero; the second were 
those exhibited by private persons, to 

lease the people; as the combats of gla- 

iators, the scenic games, and other am- 
phitheatrical sports. The ludicrous games 
were much of the same nature with the 
games of exercise and hazard among us: 
such were the ludus Trojanus, tesserae, &e. 
By a decree of the Roman senate, it was 
enacted, that the public games should be 
consecrated, and united with the worship 
of the gods as a part thereof; whence it 
appears, that feasts, sacrifices, and games, 
made up the greatest part, or rather the 
whole, of the external worship offered by 
the Romans to their deities. 

GAM’UT, or GAM’MUT, in music, the 
table or scale of notes laid down by Guido, 
and marked by the monosyliables ut, re, 
— sol, la; also the frst note in the 
6 


GANG, in seaman's language, a select 
number of a ship’s crew appointed on any 
particular service. 

GANG’LION, in surgery, a hard mov- 
able — in the roa ne — 
part of the us, upou the tendons or li- 
gaments in ‘that part, usually unattended 
with pain.——In anatomy, a small circum- 
scnbed tumour, found in certain parts of 
the nervous system, 

GAN’‘GRENE, in medicine, the first 
stage of maid rer api before - i —— the 
part is completely extinct: when the part 
1% complete) dead, itis termed aphacelue, 

GANGUE, in mining, the earthy, stony, 
saline, or combustible substance, which 
contains the ore of metals, or is only min- 
pied hg at, without being chemically com- 

ined. 

GANG'WAY, among seamen, the name 
of several ways or passages from one part 
of a ship to another; but it is expecially 
applied to a range of planks laid horizon- 

y along the upper part of a sbip’s side 
from the quarter-deck to the forecastle; it 
is fenced on the onteide by tron stanchions, 
and ropes, rails, or netting.——To bring up 
to the gangway, is to punish a sailor by 
— and there flogging htm. 

GAN’NET, in ornithology, the Solan 
Goose, a fowl! of the genus Pelicanus, with 
a straight bill, about six inches long, and 

mated feet. These fowls frequent the 
isles of Scotland in summer, where they 
feed on herrings and other fish. They mi- 
grate to the southward in the winter, and 
appear on the coast of Portugal ; but in the 
breeding season they are found in immense 
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ever, for licensing the sale of game, some | numbers in the Orkneys, and in some 
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GAME ACT FIRST PASSED, 1496; CRATIFICATRS COMMENCED, 1786. 
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arts they form the chief food of the inha- 


itants. 

GANT’LET, or GAUNTLET, a large 
kind of glove, made of iron, and the fingers 
covered with small eras formerly worn 
by cavaliera, armed at points.——To 
throw the Gantlet, is a proverbial — 
signifying to challenge or defy. The ex- 
pression derives its origin from the days of 
chivalry, when he that challenged an op- 
ponent in the lists threw down his glove, 
and he that accepted the challenge took it 


up. 

GANT'LOPE, or GANT’LET, in military 
affairs, an old punishment in which the 
criminal, running between the ranks, re- 
ceived a lash from every man. A similar 

unishment is used on board of ships; but 
it is seldom inflicted, except for such crimes 
as are calculated to excite general antipa- 
thy —— seamen. 

GARNET, in mineralogy, a precious 
stone of great beauty, usually occurring in 
crystals more or less regular, and having 
numerous sides. Ite ominating forms 
are rhomboi ecahedron, and the 
trapezohedron ; ite beh ted colour is red 
of various shades, but often brown, and 
sometimes green, yellow, or black. Pre- 
cious Garnet is always red, and its crystals 
are found imbedded in various forms. Fine 
specimens are found in Ceylon, Pegu, Bra- 
zil, &c. The term oriental sometimes ap- 
plied to this variety, indicates not a lo- 
cality, but merely a great degree of perfec- 
tion. Garnets are usually disseminated, 
and occur in all the primitive strata from 
gheias to clay alate. In some parts of Ger- 
many garnets are eo abundant as to be 
used as — to — — the 
garnet gravel is washed, pounded, and em- 
ployed * a substitute ſor emery. The se- 
veral varieties have the names of the pre- 
cioue or oriental, the pyrope, the topazolste, 
the melanite, the grosexlar, the pyreneite, 
and the colophonite. 

GAOL DELIVERY, a term in law for 
the clearing of a prison by a judicial con- 
demnation or acquittal of the prisoners ; 
also a commission from the king to deliver 
or clear the gaols. 

GARDENING, that branch of cultiva- 
tion which teaches us bow to dispose fruit- 
trees,’ flowers, and herbs, to the best ad- 
van whether for profit or pleasure; 
and directs us how to prepare the soil 
for sowing the different kinds of seeds, 
as well as how to treat the plants, during 
their various stages of vegetation, till the 
repay our care by the produce they yiel 
when arrived at matunty. The general 
disposition of a garden, and of its 6, 
ought to be accommodated to the differcnt 
situations of the ground, to hamour ita in- 
equalities, to proportion the number and 
sorte of trees and shrubs to each part, and 
to shut out from the view of the garden no 
objects that may become ornamental, We 
read of the “banging gardens” and em- 
bowered grottoes of ancient times, and of 
Pliny’s Tuscan villa, — the luxuyious 
era of Boman greatness: i 
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THE “ RANGING GARDENS” OF SEMIRAMIS WERE 80 ELABORATELY LAID OUT, AS TO BE RECKONED AMONG THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 
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CUBRANTS AND GOOSZERBRILG BIBT PLANTED IN RNGLAND, Anour 1550. 
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that whatever the art of gardening had 
produced among them, was, with every 
other trace of refinement, swept away by 
the barbarians who devastated Italy. The 
Troubadours of the middie ages speak 
of symmetrical gardens; yet, though they 
may have been very agreeable places, we 
have no reason to suppose them to have 
exhibited much of the skill of the acien- 
tific gardenes. At a later period 2 new 
taste in prevailed, which had its 
origin in Prange, — was carried 
to excess; clipped hedges, alleys laid out 
in straight lines, flower-beds tortured into 
fantastic shapea, trees cut into the form of 
——— birds, animals, &c. were the or- 

erof the day. The Dutch imitated the 
French, and the English soon after adopted 


| the usnatural fashion; but to their credit 


be it remembered, the English were the first 
who felt the absurdity of thie style, and 
the first to abolish ‘it. But in reforming 
this petty, cramped, and unnatural charac- 
ter, we fell into the opposite extreme ; for 
every sppearance of ity was rejected 
as hurtful to the beauty of nature, and it 
was forgotten, that if in a garden we want 
nothing but nature, we had better leave 
gardering altogether. The true style of 
gardening.lies between the two extremes. 
A gard:ngrought to study nature, to learn 
from her the principles and elements of 
beauty, ab the painter is obliged to do; but 
it 1s b7 po means a reproach to @ garden, 
that it shows the traces of art.——In Mr. 
— —— work on “ Landscape pee 
and Landscape Architecture,” lately edi 

by Mr. Loudon, are the following pertinent 
o — relative to the improved taste 
which, during the last century, has been 
manifefted in the residences and domains 
of the English aristocracy. Iaving spoken 
of the quadrangular courts, surrounded by 
lofty walls, &c. which formerly met the 
view, and were considered as necessary T 
pendages to the mansions of the great, he 
says, ° It is pow acknowled that gloom 
is nof necessary to ort Pi cence, that li- 
bertyis not incompatible with greatness, 
and taat convenience is not the sole object 
of ornament; for though such things as 
are weful may occasionally be ornamental, 
it dozs not follow that ornaments must al- 
ways be 3 on the contrary, many of 
thow productions of the polite arts which 
are most i are now merely consi- 
dered ornaments, without auy reference to 
ther original uses. This is confessedly the 
case with works of — and sculpture 
(except in that inferior branch of each 
which relates to portraits), for whatever 
might be the ori uses of pictures or 
statues, they are now only considered as 
Oraaments, which, by their number and ex- 
cellence, distinguish the taste, the wealth, 
aud dignity of their possessors. To use 
these in:ernal marks of distinction only, 
might be prudent in those countries where 
it would be rous to display any ex- 
ternal ornaments of grandeur; but rank 
and affluence are not crimes in England j 


en the contrary,-we expect to sec a mark 
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TROCON HYDROGEN GAS MAY BE TAKSN INTO THE LUNGS, RESPIRATION CANNOT BR MAINTAINED MORE THAN A MINUTE. 





IN MIXED GASES, THE PARTICLES OF HE GAMR ONLY ACT ON ‘ace OTEAR. 
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difference in the style, the equi » and 
the mansions of wealthy individnale; and 
thia difference must also be extended to 
the grounds in the neighbourhood of their 
mansions, since congruity of style and 
unity of are amongst the firet 
principles of taste.” : 
GAR’-FISH, or Sxa-Nuxviz, in ichthy- 
, & long, slender fish, with — head, 
ectin inte a very long, sharp 
snout. e sides and belly are of a bright 
silvery colour, the back — aud ihe 
lower jaw — considerably beyond * 
upper. t makes ite appearance on the 
ish coast just previous to the arrival 
of the mackerel, whose taste it resembles. 
GAB'LIC, a plant of the genus Atlium, 
having a bulbous root, consisting of many 
small tubercles included in its costs. It 
has a strong smell and an acrid taste, but 
is mech used for food. ; 
GARTER (OnpE of tu), a military 
order of knighthood, said to have been first 
instituted by Richard I. at the siege of 
Acre, where he caused twenty-six knights, 
who firmly stood by him, to wear thongs 
of blue leather about their legs. 1: is also 
understood to have been perfected by Ed- 
ward III., and to have received some alter- 
ations, which were afterwards laid aside, 
from Edward VI.; but the number of 
kmghts remained as at first established, 
till the year 1786, when it was increased to 


thirty-two. This order is never conferred 
but upon ne of the highest raak. The 
habit ensigns of this order are the 


garter, mantle, cap, and collar. The badge 
— the’order ia’ the image of Saint George, 
called the George ; and the motw is Honi 
soit qui mal y pense, or “ Evil to him that 
evil thinks hereef.” A valgar story (says 
Hame) prevails, but is not supperted 
any ancient authority, that, at a coart ball, 
ward the Third’s mistress, commoniy 
supposed to be the countess of Baisbury, 
dropped her garter; and the king, taking 
it up, observed some of the courters to 
emile, as if they thought he had mt ob- 
tained this favour by accident ; uponwhich 
he called ont Honi soit qui mal y pene. 
GAS, a general — co he . * 
mistry to express permanently dastic 
aerial fluids, whether produced by chemical 
experiments, or evolved in natural pro- 
ceases; but it does not include those 
acrial substances which arise from water, 
ether, &c., on the application of heat, be- 
cause they are readily condensed into their 
respective fluida again, by a certain reduc- 
tion of temperature, whereas the Te- 
tain their elasticity in every variation of 
the ——— an — of the — 
phere. gas, in fact, consiats of some 
bie bese or substance, which rs 
maintained in its aeriform state by means 
of heat or caloric ; and each has its distm- 
preg characters constituting its base. 
h kind of gas has also its own peculur 
aud uniform specific gravity, or weight, al- 
sev hun times 


extraordinary ——— in 





GASES MIX HQUALLY, AND WHEN 
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portant part in almost all chemical], and in 
many natural phenomena; on which ac- 
count we will briefly describe some of the 
most remarkable :—1. If a quantity of eom- 
mon atmospheric air is enclosed in an in- 
verted, over mercury, and burning 
horus is introduced into ft, and its 
introduction repeated till it ceases to burn, 
it is found, upon measurement, that the 
portion of air enclosed in the glass is dimi- 
nished twenty-one parts in the hundred, 
while seventy-nine remain; and this resi- 
due will not support combustion, or main- 
tain animal life, for fire goes out, and ani- 
mals are suffocated by being placed in it. 
These twenty-one parts consist of a pecu- 
liar kind of air or gas, formerly termed 
vital air, but since named oxygen, from its 
— found to enter into the composition 
of acide then known. The remaining 
seventy-nine rene consist of another pe- 
culiar gas, called azote, or nitrogen gas. 
Now if a half-extinguished taper is intro- 
duced into pure oxygen gas, it blazes np at 
once; a red-hot wire will burn in it with 
brilliant ecintillations, and burning phos- 
phorus immersed in it throws out a light 
as dazzling as the sun itself. 2. Arote, or 
nitrogen gas has no —— by means of 
which its action can be subjected to actual 
inspection ; but it is nevertheless impor- 
tant, from the combinations which it forms. 
Some of these are aqua-fortis, nitrous acid, 
and the still more remarkable nitrous acid 
gas. This peculiarly exhilarating sub- 
stance is one of the compounds of azote 
with oxygen, and is one of the most sin- 
gular substances in nature. 3. Hydrogen 
gas is inflammable, of an offensive odour, 
and is a constituent part of water. When 
pure, it as fifteen times lighter than atmos- 
hence air, and is therefore used for filling 
alloons. It retains its gaseous form when 
combined with carbon, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus. 4. When carbon is burnt in oxy- 
gen gas, the gas does not appear to dimi- 
nish in quantity, but it presents a set of 
entire new properties, and is found to be 
changed into carbonic acid gas. It is #0 
much heavier than common air, that it can 
be kept in an open jar, and poured from 
one veseel to another. From this property, 
it also sinks always to the lowest place to 
which it has access, and is thus found at 
the bottom of caves, drains, wells, &c., 00 
often proving fatal to life. It ie absorbed 
in large quantities by water, to which it 
communicates a gratefal pungency; in 
which form it constitutes the mineral or 
soda water of the shops. Thus, by a sin- 
gular coincidence, does the same gas 
a fatal poison, and a luxurious refresh- 
ment. 6. Chlorine, a disinfecting and 
bleaching gas, is procured by the decompo- 
sition of muriatic acid, or of salts which 
contain it, and is highly valuable from its 
contributions to the health, convenience, 
and luxury of man.—Having thus briefly 
described the leading properties and effects 
of different , we will here add a few 
observations on the solidification of car- 
bonic acid gas, by means of an apparatus 


MIXED THEY DO NOT SRPABATE. 
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THERE ARE MANY ORIFICES IN THE EARTH THROUGH WHICH INFLAMMABLE GAS PASSES, WHICH TAKES FIRE ON ITS CONTACT WITH OXYGEN. 






THE GAS EVOLVED IN STAGNANT WATERS JS CARBURETTED HYDROGEN, AND ABOUNDS IN DECOMPOSED VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 


— — a retort and receiver, con- 
structed by M. Thilorier, of Paris, and 
Intely elucidated by Mr. Faraday, in a lec- 
ture before the Royal Institution. It is 
known, that by subjecting gases to grat 
preseure, their elasticity is so far counter- 
acted, that they become liquid, ethereal, 
and volatile. The common process is to 
expose them to the pressure of their own 
atmospheres. For instarice, carbonate of 
soda and sulphuric acid, mixed together in 
a perfectly close vessel, generate carbonic 
acid gas, which soon fills the vessel; and 
more and more, until by the reaction of the 
force to escape upon its own percicieed & 
condensation, the gas becomes liquid. MN. 
Thilorier’s apparatus is constructed upm 
this principle, with materials sufficient y 
atrong to resist the preasure of more thm 
ninety atmospheres. Many successful pre- 
cesses have been made to liquefy carbouc 
acid gas, and in several of them a whit 
powder had been observed; which, hev- 
ever, was allowed to pass away almost ur- 
heeded, until Thilorier contrived to collect 
the snow-like substance, which he tested, 
and pronounced to be solid carbonic acid. 
The liquid carbonic acid is highly volatile, 
and therefore, by the rapid expansion and 
evaporation consequent upon its iesue from 
the receiver, is capable of producing an 
intense degree of cold,—even 189° below 
the freezing poise of water. This frozen 
substance, coid as it is, may be held in the 
hand with impunity, or retained in glass in 
the open air for a considcrable time; be- 
cause it immediately becomes surrounded 
with its own vapour, and is not in contact 
with the substance upon which it appa- 
rently rests. In order, then, to use it asa 
cooling agent, two bodies, of widely diffe- 
rent temperatures, are to be brought into 
contact by a third, which must be a good 
conductor of heat igné for this purpose 
ether is employed, btcause it will bear the 
contact, and still retain ite liquid state. 
Now, although this is not 20 cold as solid 
carbonic acid, yet if one’s — were 
placed into carbonic acid thus dissolved, 
the effect would be the same as if it were 
plunged in melted metal. We see, among 
the scientific notices in the Literary Ga- 
zette and Athenzum, that Mr. Addams has 
exhibited to the British Association two 
instruments (extensive and ingenious im- 
rovements upon Thilorier’s apparatus), 
‘or the purpose of liquefying and solidify- 
ing carbonic acid gas. One consists of 
braas, and the other of iron, with the power 
of resisting a pressure on their inward sur- 
face of 300 atmospheres, or two tons to the 
aquare inch. He also asserted his belicf 
that it may be profitably employed as an 
agent of motion—a substitute for ateam— 
not directly, as has already been tried by 
Mr. Brunel, but indirectly, and as a means 
to circulate and reciprocate other fluida. 
GAS’-LIGHT, light produced by the 
combustion of carburetted hydrogen gas, 
and applied to the illumination of build- 
oe and streeta. It appears that Dr. 
Clayton, about the year 1736, first gave this 
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@ NITROUS OXYDE GAS PRODUCES GREAT BXHILARATION. 
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a trial, with the view of artificial ilamine- 
tion; though its application to economical 
rposes waa — — lected for 
about sixty years. At length, Mr. W. Mur- 
doch, in the employment of Mesars, Watt 
and Boulton, of the Soho Foundry, insti- 
tuted a series of judicious experiments on 
the extrication of from the ignited 
coal; and, in 1798, he erected a gas anpe- 
ratus on a large scale, at the foundry; thus 
succeeding in establishing one of the most 
capital improvementa which the arts of 
ife have ever derived from philosophical 
research and gagecity. In 1803 Mr. Win- 
sor exhibited gas Uluminations in the Ly- 
ceum, London; and, after presenting to 
the public a very flattering scheme for in- 
stituting a “ national light and heat com- 
pany,” the sum of 50,0001. was raised from 
& number of subscribers, and the practica- 
bility of lighting the streets of cities was 
proved by his lighting Pall-Mall. Since 
that time gas has been more extensively 
employed every succeeding year, at 
length almost all factories, and even the 
smaller towns, are lighted by it. So great, 
indeed, were the advantages which the 
public derived from this brilliant light, that 
in less than twenty years from Mr. Win- 
sor’s experiments in Pall-Mall, there were 
four great gas companies established in 
the metropolis, having in all 47 gasometers 
at work, capable of containing 917,940 cu- 
bic feet of gas, supplied by 1315 retorts, 
which generated per annum upwards of 
397,000,000 cubic feet of gas, by which 
61,203 poms lamps, and 7268 public or 
street lamps were lighted; for which pur- 
pose 60,000 tons of coal were annually con- 
sumed! Since that period a prodigious 
increase has taken place. In the first five 
years, viz. from 1822 to 1827, the above- 
mentioned quantity was nearly doubled ; 
and iv the succee — years, it again 
doubled itself, According to the “ general 
summary” which Dr. Ure has given us, 
there are, for lighting London and its sub- 
urbs with gas—18 public gas works; 12 
public gas — 2,800,0001. capital 
employed in works, pipes, tanks, gas-hold- 
ers, and apparatua ; 450,0001. yearly revenue 
derived ; 180,000 tons of coals used in the 
—— for makin ; 1,460,000,000 cubic 
et of gas made in the year; 134,300 pri- 
vate burners supplied to about 40,000 con- 
sumers; 30,400 public or street ditto; 380 
lamp-lighters employed; 176 gas-holders, 
several of them double ones, capable of 
storing 6,500,000 cubic feet; 890 tona of 
coals used in the retorts on the shortest 
jay in 24 hours; 7,120,000 cubic feet of gas 
used in the longest night; and about 2500 
ons employed in the metropolis alone, 

in this branch of manufacture.——The fol- 
lowing is a slight account of the process 
by which this beautiful light is generated. 
The best substances for furnishing a gas 
rich in luminiferous materials are pitcoal, 
especially the canuel coal, resin, oil, fate of 
kinds, tar, &c. The first operation is 
the decomposition of the coal by heat, 
which is effected by subjecting the coal, 
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GAS-LIGHT 18 COMPARATIVELY CHEAP AS WELL AS PRILLIAMNT. 
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THE SULPHURETTED ATDROSEM CONTAINED 1N COAL GAS RENDERS IT VERY INJURIOUS TO SILVER AND PLATED GOODS. 
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THORS MEPRITIC GASES AND METALLIC FOISONS WHICH DESTROY ANIMAL LIFE, BAVE THB SAME RYYECT ON VEGETABLES. 
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LIME IS THR GRAND INGREDIENT CSND IN PURIFTING Bas. 
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enclosed in a cast-iron vesse) called a re- 
tort, to the action of a furnace. Before 
the retort becomes red- steam issues 
along with the atmospheric air. When 
the retort begins to redden, tar distila in 
considerable quantity, with aome combue- 
tible gas, of which hydrogen mixed with 
ammoniacal gas forms a part. en the 
retort has come to a bright cherry-red 
heat, the disengagement cf gas is most 
active. By the gaseous production 


— the heat be increased. In 


retort a quantity of carbonized coal | forests of America, 


or coke remains, while tar is foand at the 
bottom of the receiver, covered with the 
ammoniacal liquor, and combined with car- 
bonic and sulphurous acids, and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. In order to obtain a good 
light gas from coals, the distillation should 
commence with a retort previcnsly heated 
to a cherry-red, which heat should be 
steadily continued during the whole opera- 
tion, from five to eight hours; but the ope- 
ration should be stopped some time before 
Fas ceaaes to come over, lest gases with fee- 
le Dominating wer should impoverish 
the contents e gasometer. Coal gas, 
as it issues from the retort, cannot be di- 
rectly employed for illumination, in conse- 
quence of its containing vapours of tar and 
coal oil, sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic 
oxyde, &c. It is therefore receiv 
gasometer, that it may experience uniform 
pressure, and be discharged uniformly into 
the Pipes of distribution, in order to ensure 
a steady discharge of gas, and uniform in- 
tensity of light in the burners. The appa- 
ratus for purifying the gas is constructed 
on the most scientific princsples, and con- 
sists principally of various pipes, coolers 
containing water, and sieves of wire-cloth, 
on which of Pp quick- 
lime are laid, and through which the gas 
passes. This purifying process is insti- 
tuted with a view of separating carbonic 
acid and eulphuretted hydro from the 
gas, the presence of either of winch is highly 
etrimental to its illuminating power.——— 
Oil bee contams no mixture of sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen, and requires no other purifi- 
cation than pasmng through a refrigerator ; 
and as less of it is required fer any given 
quantity of light, the atmosphere of a room 
is lesa heated and contaminated by its com- 
bustion. It is, however, ——— 
expensive than the gas from coal; although 
the first outlay of capital for a manufactory 
upon a large prise is leas, on account oo 
smaller size of the n ipes and a 
. The —— whe = or even 
-dregs, quite unfit for burning ia 
way, afford abundance of exellent 
of whale oil affords about 9 
of gas, of an average specific 
0.900; and an argand burner 
candles, consumes a cubical 
a half hour. But it is unn- 
enter into the process of its ma- 
facture; for although its illuminati 
is to that of coal gas as 16 to 10, 
ts formation more simple than that of oval, 
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diminishes, and eventually ceases entire- | are as imexhaustible, and more generally 
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= it is mach more expensive, and has a 
— tendency to explode when ig- 
nited in combination with conmmo 

both of which are serious objections to its 
use. It was, however, made by the Porta- 
ble Gas Company, because they were en- 
abled to compress the gaseous matter ob- 
tained from oil to about 1-30th of its vo- 
lume; hence its portability.——: gae 
has also its advan s, which Mr. Brand 

thus describes :—“ The sources 


distributed, than those of the coal ; and the 
Tuly, yield the turpentine in ¢ —— 
, yield thet tine in quantities on 

limites by the demand. Man large cowie 
ix this country, in America, France, Hol- 
lmd, and the Netherlands, have already 
alopted the use of this gas. The elegance 
and simplicity of the manufacture, and the 
comparatively small capital required for the 
erection of the works, will also give it the 
yeference in the creation of new establish. 
uents.” For the origin of this improve- 
nent we are indebted to Mr. J. F. Daniell, 
tae distinguished meteorologist: his mode 
of treating the rosin ia, to dissolve by gentle 
heat about 8 lbs. in a gallon of the essen- 
tial oi), which is plentifolly formed during 
the composition of oil for making gas, or of 
rosin itself. This solution was allowed to 
trickle into the heated retort half filled 


ed in a | with coke; thus, from 1000 to 1200 cubic 


feet of gas are obtained from 1 cwt. of rosin, 
and rather more than the original quanti 
of volatile oi) is condensed, which is n 
employed for the solution. With re: to 
the comparative expense of different 

of illumination, it appears that— one pound 
of tallow wil] last 40 hours in six mould 
candles burned in succession, and costs 
8d.; a gallon of oil, capable of affording the 
light of fifteen candles, for 40 hours, costa 
bs., or half the price of mould candi¢s; the 
coat of wax ia about 344 times that of tallow; 
and coal gas, as sold at 9s. per 1000 cubic 
feet, will be one-sixth the price of 

candles—600 cubic mches of coal gas giv- 
ing a hght ¢qual to the above candle for an 


GASOM’ETER, 2 hollow cylindrical ves- 
eel, usually made of cast metal plates, open 
at one me and placed upon its open end 
in a cistern of water rather larger in dimen- 
sions than itself. It serves not merely as 
a —— for receiving the gas when it is 

arified, and keeping it in atore for use, 

t also for commanicating to the gas in 
the act af burning such an uniform pres- 
sure as may secure a steady unflickering 
Aame. Its size should be proportional to 
the guantity of to be consumed in a 
certain time; and it should be strengthened 
tL 3 — — ly passed 
the gas 4 cons neutly 
through an instrument called a mefer, in 
order to ascertain the number of cubic feet 
which are used in a given time, or in a par. 


ticular . The instrument consists of 
asort of evolving drum, index-plates, &., 
and is filled with water up to a certain 


height through en orifice in the side of the 


MOGT OF TUE OLL GAS ESTABIICGUMENTS HAVE BREN ABANDONED. 
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THE FIRE-DAMF, SO OFTEN FATAL TO THE LIVES OF MINERS, IS CARBURETTED HYDROGEN, WHICH TAERS PLACE IN THE COAL MINES. 
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vessel, in which a plug is fitted. The gas 
ce teria sieht to lath while if agein on: 
volve t w again es- 
capes from an orifice on the other side 
into the pipes to be consamed. mans 
of a train of wheel-woek fixed upon theaxis 
of the drum, an indexis turned, which peints 
out on the index-plate how many cubic feet 
have passed through the meter. 
GASOM’ETRY, the science, art, or prac- 
tice of measuring It teaches alee the 
nature and properties of these elastic fiids. 
GAS-BUERN’ RRS, either simple beakaper- 
forated with a small round hole, or a arcle 
with a series of holes to form an arfand 
flame; or two holes drilled obliquely, to nake 
the fame cross, like a swallow’'s tail; or 
with a slit constituting a sheet of fame,ike 
most of the street lamps. The burneraare 
mounted with a stap-cock for regulatin 
uantity of gas. When several jets issue fom 
the same burner, the light 1s improved by 
niaking all the fames unite into one. Speak. 
ing of gas-burners, Mr. Accum absertes, 
“ An argand bumer, which measures in 
upper rim half an inch in diameter betwen 
the holes from which the gas issues, wien 
furnished with five apertures 1-25th pat of 
an inch in diameter, consumes two chic 
feet of gas in an hour, when the gas fijme 
is 1 inch high. The illummating paver 
of this burner is equal to three tal 
dles, eight to the pound. An 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, as 
above, and perforated with holes 1-30¢1 of 
an inch in diameter (probably fifteer in 
number) consumes three cubic feet of. 
in an hour, when the flame is 2% ines 
high ; giving the light of four candles, azht 
to the Andan argand burner saen- 
eighths of an inch diameter, as above,per- 
forated with eighteen holes, 1-82nd of an 
inch diameter, consumes, when the flane 13 
three inches high, four cubic feet of gatper 
hour, producing the light of sx 
candles, eight tothe pound. The heiglt of 
the glass olumney should never be less ban 
five inches. : 
GAS'IFY, to convert into OF an teri- 
form fluid by combination with caloric. 
sr nce a the animal a 
nomy, a thin pellucida liquor, separa y 
the capillary exhaling arteries of the sto- 
mach.” It is the principal agent in dges- 
tion : for it acts with a chemical energy in 
dissolving food, which is not merely re- 
duced to very minute parta, but its taste 
and smell are quite changed, and it acquires 
bew and very different properties. It isa 
powerful antiseptic, and even reatores fesh 


ahve | — 
GASTRON‘OMY, the science (as it is 
somewhat facetiously termed) of eating 
and drinking. Lo as tome dechim 
againat the epicuriam of modern gourmands, 
our gastronomic feats may almost be re- 
as roy —— when 
compared e gross and luxurious 
— in by the ancient Romans. 
GA ELB, in surgery, a rupture of 


stomach, 
GAN’ TROMANCY, a kind of divination 
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among the ancients by means of wards 

whieh seemed to be uttered by the belly. 
GASTROB’APHY, in su , the 

ration of sewing up wounds f the abio- 


men. 
GASTROT OMY, in s , the 
— of cutting into or opening the ab- 
en. 


GA’UGING-ROD, an instrument to he 
used in measuring the contenta of casks or 
veesela 


GAUZE, a very thin, alight, treampasent 
kind of stuff, Rabat somaticnes of ailk, and 
sometimes anly of thread; and frequent! 
with flowers fef silver or gold on a silk 


ground. 

GAV’ELET, in law, an ancient and spe- 
cial ceasavit used in Kent, where the custom 
of gavel-kind continues; by which the 
tenant, if he wi ws his rent and ser- 
vices due to the lord, forfeits his lands and 
tenements. by 

GAVW’EL-KIND, a tenure or custom be- 
longing to lands in Kent, whereby the lands 
of the father were divided equally at his 
death among his sona; and the Jand of a 
brother, dymg witbout issue, descended 
equally to his brothers. The princopal pro- 
perties of — are, that the tenant is 
of age to alienate his estate at fifteen years; 
that the estate does not escheat in case of 
an attander and execution for felony, the 
maxim being— 

“ The father to the bough, 
,. The son to the plough.” 
The wife also shall be endowed of a moiety 
of the gavel kind lands, of which her 
husband died possessed, during her widow- 
hood; and a husband may he tenant by 
courtesy of half ine wife’s lands, without 
having any issue by her; but if he marries 
again, not having issue, he forfeits his te- 
nancy. This species of tenure prevailed 
in England befare the Norman conquest, 
in many parts of the kingdom, if not 
throughout the whole realm; but particu- 
larly in Kent, where it still exists, in con- 
sequence, as is affirmed, of the Kentish men 
having submitted upon the express condi- 
tion of retainin — privileges. 

GAV‘OT, a kind dance, the air of 
which haa two brisk and hvely strains in 
common time, each of which is played twice 
ov 


er. 
Lites and Teds, of teactutsiane penis, 
ca and In of the an e genus 
rtaking of the nature of the goat py the 
eer. Like the goat, it bas bellow perma 
nent horns, and it feeds on shruba; but in 
aive and delicacy, and in the nature and 
—— of a — —— the — 
indrio ns, most uently 
——— on the base, and bunches of hair 
On ita fore legs; but the beauty and brilli- 
jw ea ite most remarkable 


ture, 

GAZETTE, a kind of official newapaper, 
containing an account of transactions and 
events of — or private concern, which 
are sufficiently important for ineer- 
tion therein. Gacetta is said to have been 
the name of a Venetian coin, in value be- 


GASTRIC DISORDERS ARB THOSE IN WHICH THE DIGESTION I8 DBRANGRED. 
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PROM THE CONNEXION OF THE CRANES OF DIGESTION WITH THE OTHER PARTS OF THR BODY, GASTRIC DISORDERS ABE OFTEN COMBINED WITH OTRERS. 
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“PAIN ANIMALISE,” OR GRLATINE FOTATO-BREAD, 15 AOLR IN PARIO. 


tween a farthing and a — in Eng- 
land, which was the price of the Test news. 
papar, and hence the name. The first 
in England was published at Ox- 

rd in 1665. the removal of the court 
to London, the title was changed to the 
London Gasette. It is now the official news- 
paper, and is published dn Tuesdays and 


days. 

GAZETTEER, a topographical work, 

alphabetically arranged, containing a brief 

of empires, kingdoms, cities, 
towns, and rivers. It may either include 
the whole world, or be limited to a par- 
ticular country. The first work of this 
kind, with which we are acquainted, is that 
of Stephen of Byzantium, who lived in the 
— of the sixth century. 

AZO'NS, in fortification, pieces of fresh 
earth, covered with grass, and vut in form 
of a wedge, to line the outsides of works 
made of earth, as ramparts, parapets, &c. 

GEH'LENITE, a recently discovered 
mineral, by some supposed to be a variety 
of idocrase. 

GEL'ATIN, or GEL‘ATINE, a concrete 
animal substance, or jelly, obtained by 
boiling with water the soft and solid parts; 
as the muscles, cartilages, bones, tendons, 
&c. Of this substance, glue and isinglass 
are examples. Alcohol and tannin precipi- 
tate gelatine from its solution; the former 
by abstracting the water, the latter by 
combining with the substance itself into an 
insoluble compound. Gelatine 1s capable 
of assuming an elastic or tremulous con- 
sistenoe when cooled, and liquifying again 
by the appheation of heat. 

GELATINA‘TION, the act or process of 
converting or being turned into gelatine, or 
a substance resembling jelly.——-The verbs 
gelatinate and gelatinize, and the adjective 
gelatinous, are of frequent occurrence in 
chemical and medical wnitings. 

GELDER-ROBE, in botany, a species of 
Viburnum ; also a species of Spirea. 

GEM, or GEM’MA, in botany, the bud 
or compendium of a plant, cov wi 
scales to protect the rudiments from the 
cold of winter or other injuries. It 12 also 
*— the hybernacle or winter quarters of 


plant. 
GELOSCOPY, a kind of divination 
drawn from hter; or a method of 
knowing the qualities and character of a 
» acquired from the consideration of 

ter. 


GEMB, the name given to precious stonce 
in general, but more especially. such as hy 
‘their colour, brilliancy, polish, purity, and 
rarity, are sought after as objects of decora- 
tion. of the most valuable kinds form 
the principal part of rg crown — of 
sovereign princes, and are esteemed not 
merely for hreir beauty, but as comprising 
the greatest value in the amallest bulk. 
Gems are remarkable for their hardness 
and internal lustre. Under this name are 
np tga — diamond, * ꝓrer 

cy garnet, em » topaz, 

solite, &c. To these have been added 
rock crystals, the finer flints of pebbles, the 
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cat’s eye, the oculus mundi, the chalcedony, 
the moonistones, the onyx, the cornelian, 
thesardonyx, agate, &c. Of most of these 
speties there are someof an inferior class 
and beauty: these are commonly called by 
ers occidental atonee. They are moat- 
y the produce of Europe, and found in 
mines or stone quarries; and are so named 
in —— to those of a higher 
whieh are always accounted oriental, an 
supposed to be only produced in the East. 
— agri deer or Gem-sculpture, call- 
ed elso lithoglyptics, ia the art of repre- 
senting demgna upon precious stones, — 
res cu 


in mised work, as cameos, or by fi 
is art is 


— the surface, as ps bag i 
great antiquity, and was rac: 
tiad by the Babylonians. —* thin the 
ar’ originated in India; but wherever it 
ouginated, we have ample evidence that 
anong the Greeks and Romans it was in 
high esteem. The merit of cameos and in- 
tatlios depends on their erudition, as it is 
temed, or the goodness of the workman- 
shp, and the beauty of their polish. The 
aitique Greek gems are the most highly 
prsed; and, next to them, the Roman ones 
ofthe times of the higher empire.——Arti- 
Acal Gems. In order to approximate as 
ner as possible to the brilliancy and re- 
fnetive power of native gems, a basis, 
céled a paste, is made from the finest flint 
piss, composed of selected materials, com- 

ned in different proportions, according to 
tie preference of the manufacturer. 18 
ia mixed with metallic oxydes capable of 
peducing the desired colour.——The imi- 
taion of antique gems consists in a method 
of taking the impressions and figures of 
anique gems, with their engravings, in 
gluse, of the colour of the original gems. 

rat care is neceasary in the operation, to 
tale the impression of the gem in a very 
fim: earth, and to press down upon this a 
piwe of proper giase, softened or half- 
méted at the fire, eo that the figures of the 
inpression made in the ea: may be 


th |"niely and perfectly expressed upon the 


glas. 

“EMAR’A, the second part of the Tal- 
mid or commentary on the Jewish laws. 

GEMINI, in astronomy, the Twins, a 
eostellation or sign of the zodiac, repre- 

' senting Castor and Pollux. In the Jritan- 
nic catalogue it contains 85 stars. 

GEMMA‘TION, 1n botany, the state, 

{ fom, or construction of the bud of plants, 
| ofthe leaves, stipules, and petioles. 

GEMONIA SCA’LA, in Roman anti- 
quty, a place for executing criminals, aitu- 
ated on the Aventine mount, or tenth re- 
gien of the city. 

SENDAR'MES, or GENS D’ARMES, 
in the history of France, an appellation 
giten to a aclect body of troops, who were 
destined to watch over the interior public 
saety, and consequently much employed 
by the police. They were so called on ac- 
count of their succeeding the ancient gen- 
darmes, who were completely clothed in 
armour, and commanded by captain-lieu- 
tenants, the king and the princes of the 
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QUARTZ, VARIOUSLY TINGED BY METALS, 168 THR COPSTITUENT OF MANY GEMS. 
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VINE CRYSTALS OF QUARTE ARE USED FOR GLASS IN SPECTACLES, ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR BARDNESS, AND ABN THEN CALLED “ PEBBLES.” 
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GENEALOGY, OR A SYSTEMATICAL ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN, DESCENT, AND RELATIONS OF FAMILIES, IS & GREAT AID TO HISTORY. 





GENSAS@ASCAL XNOWLEDER 18 OF GREAT VALUS IN THE LAW. 
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blood being their captains. At the revolu- 
tion this Body was broken up, and the 
name was given to a corps which was em- 
ployed in the protection of the streets, 
August 16th, 1880, a royal ordinance abo- 
lished the gene d’armes, and established 
a new body called the municipal guard of 
Paris, to consist of 1443 men, under the di- 
rection of the of police, 

GEN’DER, in grammar, a distinction in 
nouns to mark the sexes; genders are 
either masculine, for the male sex; femi- 
nine, for the female sex; or neuter, for 
show which are oe — sex. The En- 

sh language very few terminations 

y which the genders are distinguished, 
such as count and countess, but generally 
supplies distinct words; as boy, girl; 
whereas, in the Latin and French, the ter- 
minations always mark the distinction, as 
bonue eguus, a good horse; bona equa, a 
mare; un bon cituyen, a good citizen; 

wne doune citoyenne, a female citizen. 

GENEAL’OGY, a history of the descent 
of a person or family from a series of ances- 
tors. In various chapters and military or- 
dera, it is required that the candidates pro- 
duce their genealogy, to show that ae! are 
noble by so many descents.——The Jews 
were anxious to preserve their —— 
entire and uninterrupted ; and this care on 
their part affords an argument of consider- 
able importance with respect to the accom- 
plishment of those prophecies that pertain 
tothe Messiah: accordingly, in their sacred 
writings, we find genealogies carried on for 
above 3600 years. : 

GEN’ERAL, the highest rank in the 
British army, in which they are successively 
Gare ponerels Lieutenant-generals, and 
Generals, according to seniority, when pro- 
motions are made. The chief commander 
of an army is often called, by way of dis- 
tinction, the general-in-chief.——A particu- 
lar beat of drum which in the morning 
gives notice to the infantry to be in readi- 
ness to march, is also called the generat. 

GENERALIS’SIMO, the supreme gene- 
ral or commander in chief of an army. 

GEN‘ERAL IS’SUE, in law, that plea 
which denies at once the whole declaration 
or indictment, without offering any special 
matter by which to evade it. This is the 
ordinafy ar upon which most causes are 
tried, and is now almost invariably used in 
all criminal cases. It puts everything in 
issue, that. is, denies everything, and re- 
quires the party to prove all that he has 
stated. In many cases, for the protection 
of justices, constable’, excise officers, &c., 
they are, by act of parliament, enabled to 
plead the general issue, and give the epecial 
matter for their justification, under the act, 
in evidence. 

GEN’ERALIZE, to extend from - 
ticulars or species to genera, or to whole 
kinds or classes. Ex: Copernicus genera- 
tized the celestial motions, by merely re- 
ferring them to the moon’s motion. Newton 

neralzed them atill more, by referrin 
i last to the motion of a stone throug 
the air. 





COLLATERAL GENEALOGY TRACES TITLES AND THE RIGHTS OF SUCCESSION. 
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GEN’ERATING LINE (or Frevzn), in 
geometry, is that by which its motion 
uces any other plane or solid figure. thug 
a right line moved any way I ta’ ‘ 
erates a parallelogram ; round a point in 
same plane, with one end fastened in 
that point, it generates a circle. One en- 
tire revolution of a circle, in the same plane, 
genetates the cycloid; and the revolution 


of a semi-circle ro eter, gene- 

rates a oye &e. ; 
GENERA‘TION, in physiology, the act 

of procreating and producing a g which 


ore was not; or, according to the school- 
men, it is the otal change or conversion of 
one body into a new one, which retains 90 
marks of its former state. Thus, we say, 
fire is generated, when we perceive it to be 
where before there was only wood, or other 
fuel: and a chick is said to be generated, 
when we perceive it where before there was 
only an ens. 

EN’ERATOR, in music, the principal 
sound or sounds by which others are pro- 
duced. Thus the lowest C for the treble of 
the pianoforte, besides its octave, will strike 
an attentive car with its twelfth above, or 
G in alt., and with its seventeenth above, 
or Ein alt. Hence C is called their gene- 
rator, the G and E its products or har- 
monics. 

GENERTC, or GENER'ICAL, an epithet 
pertaining to a genus or kind. It is a word 
used to signify all species of natural bodies, 
which agrec in certain essential and peculiar 
characters, and therefore all of the same 
family or kind; so that the word used as the 
generic name, equally expresses every one 
of them, and some other words expressive 
of the peculiar qualities of fi of each are 
added, in order to denote them singly, and 
roake up what is called the specific name. 
Thus the word rosa, or rose, is the generic 
name of the whole series of flowers of that 
kind, which are distinguished by the specific 
names of the red rose, the white rose, the 
moss rose, &c. Thus also we see, Cania is 
the generic name of animals of the dog kind ; 
Felia, of the cat kind; Cervus, of the deer 
kind, &c. 

GEN’ESIS, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, and the first of the Pentateuch, 
or five books of Moses. The Greeks gave 
it the name of Genesis, from its — 
with the history of the creation of the world. 
It includes the —— of 2369 years, and 
besides the histo: the creation, con- 
tains an account of the original innocence 
and fall of man; the propagation of man- 
kind; the oo defection and corruption 
of the world; the deluge; the restoration 
and re-peopling of the earth; and the his- 
rf of the first patriarchs down to the death 
of Joseph. : 

GEN‘ET, an animal of the weasel kind, 
reaembling the civet-cat in its musk smell. 
Also, a small sized, well-proportioned Spa- 
nish horse. 

GENETH’LIACS, the pretended science 
of calculating nativities ; an astrological 


pe eit 
GENIC’ULATED, in botany, knee-joint- 


IN ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY, TIME 18 BOMETIMES DIVIDED ACCORDING TO GENERATIONS, OR THE MEAN PUBATION OF BUMAN LIVR. 
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PERICLES, THE FOUNDER OF GRREK EMINENCE, PATRONISED GENIUS, AND SPENT ON THE ARTS WHAT 18 USUALLY WASTED ON LUXURY. 
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THR REPUBLIC OF INTRULNOT 18 SUPERIOR TO THR MIGMBPINAT ATATR. 
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ed; an epithet applied to a stem, peduncle, 
or awn, forming ia obtuse angle at the 
n 
GHNIOGLOS'’SI, in anatomy, a — of 
muacies with which the tongue is thrown 


out. 

in the Linnea syrtem,slase 7 Dieddiphie, 
the Linnwan system, ia ia, 

order 4 Decandria. The species are ba, 

GEN'ITIVE CASE, the second case in 
Latin and Greek nouns, which denote pos- 

m: it is marked in English by s with 
an 8) he, thus (’s). : 

GE’‘NIUS, an aptitude for a particular 
pe founded on some stimulus in youth, 
oy which the mind and faculties are direct- 

toexcellence. It combines opposite in- 
tellectual shy ; the deepest penetra- 
tion with the liveliest fancy; the test 
quickness with the moat indefatigable dili- 
gence. To what is old it gives a new form ; 
or it invents new; and its own productions 
are al er original. We estimate it 
higher t talent, in the comman accepta- 
tion of that term, which in the capacity for 
originating in extent and energy is inferior 
to genius. Where ordinary powers advance 
by slow degrees, genius soars on rapid 
win But genius does not assume its 
distinctive character in every exercise of 
its powers. A gifted poet, for instance, is 
not necessarily an ingemous philosopher, 
nor does the stateaman’s genius include 
that of the soldicr. We distinguish this 
genius, therefore, into various kinds, as po- 
etical, musical, mathematical, miktary, 
&e.; thus, for example, Milton possessed a 
genius for poetry, Moxart for music, New- 
ton for mathematics, &c. Yet, although 
the union of great excellence in different 
walks of art and science is but rarely 
found in one man, some, lke Michael An- 
gelo, who was equally celebrated as a sta- 
tuary, architect, — painter, — found 
possessing genius of a most comprehensive 
character.---—By the ancients the word 
genius was used in an absurd or fi ir ve 
sense, to express a supposed invisible api- 
rit which directs a course of events. There 
were both good and bad genii. According 
to the belief of the Romaus, every person 
h is own genius, that is, a spiritual 
being, which introduced him into life, ac- 
¢eompanied him during the course of it, and 

in conducted him out of it at the c 
of his career. This belief was no doubt a 
consequence of their idea of a divine spirit 
parading the whole physical world; and 
was probably a personification of the parti- 
cular structure or hent of mind which a 
man receives from nature. 

GEN’TILES, a name given by the Jews 
to all who were not of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Among Christians, it is the name 
of all heathens who did not embrace the 
Christian faith. 

GENTLEMAN, in law, any man above 
the rank of a yeoman. In common speech, 
every well-bred man: in short, the term is 


with great propriety applied to men of edu- 
cation, probity, and breeding, what- 
ever may be their or occupation. 
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GE'NUS, in natural history, & subdivi- 
sion of any class or order of things, whe- 
ther of the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
kingdoms. All the species of a genus 
agree in certain characteriatics.——In bo- 
tany, a genus is & subdivision containin 
plants of the same class and order, whic 
agree in their ißeation. — In 
medicine, a division of any order of dis- 
eases which contains the apecies,——In 
music, a distribution of the tetrachord, or 
the four principal sounds, according to 
their ree 

GEOCEN’TRIC, in astronomy, an epi- 
thet designating the place in which a pla- 
net papers to us from: the earth, suppas- 
ing the eye to be fixed there, or it is a 
pens in the ecliptic to which a planet seen 

m the earth is referred. 

GENTIA‘NA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 5 Pentandria, order 2 Digynia, 
of many species. The common gentian is 
a native of the mountainous parts of Ger- 
many. The root, the only part used, has a 
yellowish brown colour and a very bitter 
taste, and is used as an ingredient in sto- 
machic bitters. 

GENTOO, a native of India, who follows 
the religion of the bramins. [See Hinpoo.} 

GE’ODE, in mineralogy, a roundish lump 
of agate or other mineral, or a mere incrus- 
tation. Its interior is sometimes empty, 
and the aides of its cavity are lined wit 
crystals; sometimes it contains a solid 
movable nucleus; and sometimes it is 

ed with an earthy matter,——Geodifer- 
ous, produeing geodes. 

GEODESY, that part of geometry which 
respects the doctrine of measuring surfaces, 
and finding the contents of all plain figures. 
—— Hence geodet’ic and geodet'ical, applied 
to whatever pertains to the art of measur- 
ing surfaces. 

GE’OGNOSY. This word is nearly sy- 
nonymous with geology; and is used to de- 
note a knowledge of that part of natural 
history which treats of the substances com- 
posing the crust or covering of the globe. 
GEOG’RAPHY, the description of the 
surface of the earth, its natural divisions, 
and local characteristics. The fundamental 
pnuciples of geography are the spherical 
tigure of the earth, its rotation on its axis, 
its revolution round the sun, and the poai- 
tion of the axis or line round which it re- 
volves, with to the celestial lumi- 
nary; whence it follows that astronomy is 
the key of all geographical knowledge. In 
general terms, the earth is termed a perfect 
sphere, in which came, the diameter from 
north to south would be precisely equal to 
the diameter from east to west; bat it hav- 
ing been found that the latter exceeda the 
former by thirty-six miles, the shape of the 
earth is more truly denominated an oblate 
spheroid: by which is to be understood a 

lobe, the upper and lower 
are flatten (See Eaneu.} General geo- 
graphy comprehends the knowledge of the 
earth in general, and the affections common 
ta the whole globe, as its 1 magnitude, 
motions, circles, winds, tides, meteors, divi- 
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cessions to it having been made—by new 
discoveries, by accurate accounts of travels 
—— and water, by systematic topogre- 
p and more precise measurements of 
countries—in short, by that sper of invee- 
tigation which has been awakened, and by 
the increased industry and intelligence of 
succeeding age. 

GEOLOGY, the aclence which describes 
the structure of the earth, and investigates 
the successive changes which have taken 
place in the organic and inorganic king- 

ms of nature. In order to give as clear 
an idea of thig acience as our circumscribed 
limits will it, it will in the first place 
be necessary to notice the — mo- 
dern theories upon which a knowledge of 
geology soar fogs said to be fouunded.—Ac- 
cording to the sacred theory of Burnet, the 
whole materials of which the earth is com- 
posed were united together in one fluid 
chaotic mass. When these elements be 
to separate, the heavier particles formed a 
nucleus, and the water and the air occu- 
pied places according to their specific gra- 
vity. The air, however, was not, as we now 
see it, a transparent, attenuated medium, 
but it was loaded with exhalations and im- 
purities, which it gradually let fall upon the 
surface of the water, and then floated upon 
the whole in cloudless serenity. The depo- 
sited matter, constituting a rich crust, sent 
forth its —— uctions, and aoon 
became clothed with uninterrupted ver- 
dure; everything was smooth, soft, and 

ar, and there was, he says, an univer- 
spring, for the plane of the ecliptic was 
coincident with that of the equator. In 
process of time, however, the green and 
even surface, just described, began to suffer 
from the continuous action of the sun’s 
rays, which formed cracks end fissures, 
that ultimately extended to the abyse of 
waters beneath, and these being sent forth 
by elastic vapours expanded by heat, soon 
inundated the superficies ; an aniversal de- 
Inge ensued; and in the violent shocks and 
concussions that attended it, rocks and 
mountains, and all the inequalites of the 
present surface, had their origin; then the 
waters gradually subsided imto the resi- 
duary cavities, forming the ocean; and 
partly were absorbed into the crevices of 
the disjointed strata and nuclens; vegeta- 
tion began to re-appear, and the once unin- 
terrupted and uniform surface was now 
broken up into islands and continents, 
mountains and valleys.—We may here re- 
mark, that the labours of modern geolo- 
gists have exploded this fanciful theory, 
which, though supported with mach erudi- 
tion and plausibility, is now treated merely 
as an rate fiction.——In an essay to- 
wards a natural history of the earth, by 
Woodward, it is — that a new crust 
was deposited on the earth from the waters 
of the deluge, and that the materials of 
which it is composed are arranged accord- 
ing to their specific gravity; the heaviest 
and hardest bodies forming the nucleus 
and being covered by those of a finer 
lighter quality ———-Buffon’s theory was far 
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sions into land and water, &. — 
respect to particular conn- 

tries, Swine their boundaries, figure, 
climate, seasons, inhabitants, arts, customs, 
language, history, &%, When it respects 
ons, districts, or patts of countries, it is 
called chorography Resco when particular 
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cities, towns, or vi &e., it in called 
topography, Ancient geography treats of 
— countries and places existing among 
the ancients; modern geography describes 
the various countries that now exist, and 
of which we are able to glean informa- 
tion from travellers; sacred geography 
treats of places mentioned in the Bible. 
There are also two other aspects under 
which foouraphy may be considered, viz. 
physical and political geography. Physical 
geography comprises geology, hydrography, 
meteorology, and a description of the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. In 
politica geography, the earth is considered 
as the abode of rational beings, according 
to their diffusion over the globe, and their 
social relations as they are divided into 
larger or amaller societies. It does not, 
however, include that information which is 
ropetly and exclusively termed statistical. 
or, while statistics represents the indivi- 
dual state, as a whole connected in itself, 
with a perpetual regard to public law, poli- 
tics, and policy, geography treats exclu- 
sively of the local relations of a country.— 
= . —— at ancients Pat Leap in- 
eed of geo ; yet we find that they 
did not overlook or neglect it. It was a 
constant custom among the Romans, after 
they had conquered and subdued any pro- 
vince, to have a map of it carried in tri- 
umph, and exposed to the view of the spec- 
tators. Historians inform us, that the 
Roman senate, about a hundred years before 
Christ, sent geographers into various parts 
to make an accurate survey and mensura- 
tion of the globe, but we now know that 
they scarcely saw the twentieth part of it. 
Before them, Necho, king of Egypt, ordered 
the Phocnicians to makc a survey of the 
whole coast of Africa, which they accom- 
plished in three years. Darius procured 
the Ethiopic sea, and the mouth of the 
Indus, to be —— and Pliny relates, 
that Ajexander, in his expedition mto Asia, 
took two geographers to measure and de- 
acribe the roads ; and that from their itine- 
raries, the writers of the following ages 
peanet the chief of their information. The 
onour of reducing geography to a system 
was, however, reserved for Ptolemy, who, 
by adding mathematica] advantages to the 
historical method in which it had been 
trented of before, described the world in a 
much more intelligible manner; delineat- 
ing it under more certain rules, and fixin 
the bounds of places from longitude and 
latitude. As a work of science, therefore, 
his system deservedly held the first rank 
am the ancients; and but little was 
added to what he achieved until the timeof 
Copernicus, a.p. 1520. From that period 
to the present, the acience of geography 
has been steadily advancing; continual ac- 





































































































































































THALES, A DISTINGUISHED GRECIAN PHILOSOPHER, I8 SAID TO HAVE TAUGHT THAT THR BARTH WAS ORIGINALLY FORMED BY FIRI. 
WORDERFUL AS THE DISCOVERIES BY GEOLOGY ARE FOUND, THAT SCIENCE EXTENDS NO PDEBFER THAN A MILE—-THE MERE CRUST OF THE BARTH. 


THE GEOLOGICAL BOCIETY WAS INSTITUTED, APRIL 93, 1876. 
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TIN AND IRON ARB THE METALS MOST ABUNDANT 15 SRANITR. 
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more extravagant: he imagined that the 
planets in general were strack off from the 
sun by a comet; and that, being composed 
of fluid matter, they assumed a spherical 
form, and, by the operation of centrifugal 
and centripetal forcea, were retained in 
their orbits. As the earth cooled, the sur- 
rounding vapours were condensed on its 
surface, and other matters finding their 
way into fissures and cavities, formed veins 
and masses of metallic aud earthy minerals. 
But by the motion of the earth, by the ac- 
tion of the sun, winds, and tides, new 
cha were produced. The waters were 
atly elevated about the equator, and 
rought with them solid fragments from 
the polar regions; the surface of the globe 
now exhibited a broken and irregular as- 
pect; here land arose, there hollows and 
cavities were formed. Buffon, in fact, be- 
lieved the earth to have been liquefied by 
fire; or, in other words, that it was an ex- 
—— sun or vitrified globe, whose 
surface had been operated upon by a deluge. 
He assumed, indeed, that the earth was 
75,000 years in cooling to its present tem- 
perature, and that in 98,000 years more, 
productive nature muét be finally extin- 
nished.———-In Werner’s theory, which was 
ighly lauded, and which produced convic- 
tion in the minds of many, it is assumed 
that the materials of which the external 
crust of the earth is composed were either 
dissolved or suspended in water; and that 
the first class of rocks were deposited from 
a state of chemical solution, and thus ex- 
hibit a cryatalized appearance. In the next 
series of rocks a few organized remains are 
observed, and hence it is concluded that 
marine animals were created about the 
time when these rocks, which are called 
transition (or Silurian) rocks, were formed. 
After this period the waters of the earth, 
holding in suspension particles of matter in 
a atate of minute division, derived from the 
disintegration of the first series of rocks, 
began to subside more rapidly, and to de- 
posit that series of strata which are deno- 
mi —— rocks, or floets rocks, 
because they are deposited in beds in a ho- 
rizontal position. By the action of the air 
and the operation of the water, the three 
clasees of rocks being wasted down and 
broken, produced inequalities on the surface 
of the earth, and the waters still further 
subsiding, deposited the different kinda of 
allavial matters. In this system a fifth class 
of rocks, including those substances which 
are ejected by volcanoes, are called volcanic 
rocks. The formation of vertical etrata 
forms a prominent featare in theories of 
the earth. According to the theory of 
Werner, aa the waters which held in so- 
lution or suspension the materials of which 
the solid parts of the earth are coin 
subsided, fissures were formed, and the 
| waters holding in solution other earthy and 
wmetallie matters, again covered the earth 
' and deposited these matters in the fissures. 
The Huttoanian theory is founded on the 
sumption that the surface of the globe is 


n a state of constant destruction and reno- | and the changes which they produce on 
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vation. By the action of air and water the 
hardest rocks are subject to decay and de- 
composition; and the disintegrated mate- 
rials are conveyed to the ocean, and there 
accumulating, are formed into horizontal 
layera. The strate thus — are sup- 
posed to be consolidated by the heat of 
ceutral fires; and to the action of the same 
subterraneous heat, the production of the 
pare rocks, which are supposed to 
ve been projected in a state of fusion 
from the bowels of the earth, is ascribed. 
To the operation of the same cause, 
kinds of basaltic rocks are also supposed to 
owe their existence; and the materials of 
metallic veins, and of the vertical strata, 
have been ejected in a state of fusion from 
the centre of the earth, and deposited in 
fissures either previously formed, or which 
they form for themselves in their progress 
throngs the superincumbent strata. In 
this theory the operation of both fire and 
water is introduced; the disintegration 
and decomposition of the solid parts of the 
globe are produced by water, and, being 
eposited at the bottom of the ocean, are 
consolidated aud hardened by heat; and a 
new series of rocks, projected in a state of 
fusion by the action of the same power, 
burst through the secondary strata, and 
elevating it to great heights, constitute a 
new series of primitive rocks.——-Having 
thus given an outline of the various popu- 
lar theories which have chiefly engaged the 
attention of geologiats during the last cen- 
tury, we may now remark, that the two 
prevailing theories of the present time are 
let, that which attributes all prological 
phenomena to such effects of existing 
causes as we now witness; and 2ndly, that 
which considera them referable to series 
of catastrophes, or sudden revolutions. 
The difference in the two theories is in 
| reality not very great; the question being 
— one of intensity of power, so that, 
probably, by uniting the two, we should 
cd iar pe tags re — cha- 
racter 0 n fact, undergone a 
total chanee within the last half century. 
Geologists now no longer bewilder their 
inations with wild theories of the for- 
mation of the globe from chaos, or its pas- 
sage through a series of hypothetical 
transformations, but rather aim at'a care- 
ful and accurate examination of the re- 
cords of its former state, which they find 
indelibly impressed on the great features 
of its actual surface, and to the evidence 
of former life and habitation, which organ- 
ized remains, imbedded and preserved in 
its strata, indisputably afford. That the 
earth has at different — been vio- 
lently convulaed, and that extraordin 
changes have in consequence been effect 
by such convulsions, there is abundant 
evidence. Without entering into specola> 
tions with to t and sudden 
changes which may have taken place ante- 
rior to the Mosaic deluge, the traces of 
that are conspicuous. Bo also are the 
effects of voicanic action, earthquakes, Xc., 
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were be- 
deep in the bowels of the earth, 
after having their nature changed or modi- 
fied, have been raised into mountains. 
‘Werner — two kinds of oS 
quakes, e, he says, appear to 
connected a particular volcano, and 
to have their focus in the same region: 
fey waaguns ead: aed chats paroeeas 

W xysros 
are almost always connected with those of 
the volcano. Others, which appear to have 
their focus at a much greater depth, and 
whore effects are much greater, are 

to se distances with incredible 

celerity, and are felt almost at the same 
time at points thousands of miles distant 
from each other. It is the agitation of 
the cea that shows the great extent of the 
tracta of land which are thus convulsed. 
In this respect, the earthquake at Lisbon, 
in 1755, was the most remarkable and most 
violent that we have on record as ever visit- 
ing Europe. In consequence of it, by the 
concuasion ov the bottom, or moment 
rising or upheaving of the sub-marine lan 
the sea overflowed the coasts of Sweden, 
England, and Spain, also the consts of An- 
tigua, Barbadoes, and Martinique in Ame- 
rica. At Carlisle bay, in Bar s, the 
tide, which riees only twenty-eight inches, 
rose twenty feet, and the water appeared 
aa black as ink, owing probably to bitu- 
minous matter thrown up from the bed of 
the ocean. A waveof the sea, sixty feet 
high, overflowed a part of the city of Ca- 
diz; and the lakes of Switzerland were vb- 
served to be in commotion ax houre after 
the first shock. In the year 1772, during 
an eruption of one of the loftiest mountains 
in Java, the ground began to sink, and a 
great part of the voleano, and part of the 
— country, Aſteen miles long 
and six was swallowed up. Nume- 
rouse examples might aleo be given, were it 
necessary, of the upraising of the land b 
earthquakes, and to vast inundations whic 
with irresistible force have swept over our 
p t contivents, elevating mountains, 
excavating valleys, breaking the continuity 
of strata, avd carrying the broken parts to 
countries far distant from their original 
situation. By the upbeaving of the incum- 
bent surface, while one part was rising, 
another part would sink, and form a new 
bed, into which the waters of the ocean 
would gradually retire. Hence, many of 
the strata which bear evident marks of 
having been deposited at the bottom of the 
sea, and of course in a horizontel state, are 
now found in a position highly inclined to 
the horizon, even occasionally vertical. 
* Everything,” says Humboldt, “indicates 
that the physical changes of which tradi- 
tion has p the remembrance, ex- 
hibit but a feeble image of those gigantic 
catastrophes which have given mountains 
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their present form, changed the position of 
the rocky strata, and buried sea shells on 
the summit ofthe higher Alps. It was uu- 
donbtedly in those remote times which 
preceded the existence of the human race, 
— — — of the glohe x 
those es of trappean porp those 
hills of isolated basalt in ‘ast clevated 
plains, those solid nuclei covered with the 
modern lavas of the Peak of Teneriffe, of 
Etna, and Cotopazi.” We must now pro- 
ceed to make some general remarks on the 
component 8 of the earth's crast or co- 
vering. This consists chiefly of various 
kinds of rochs and mountain masses, more 
or less extensive; and of loose stones, 
vel, sand, and loam, all of which are pro- 
Faced by the mechanical division of large 
masees, by their decomposition or disinte- 
— from the action of air, moisture, 
. or from the continued action of streams 
of water, torrents,“&c. Mountains have 
been found by geologists to consist, at a 
considerable depth, of strata fy dis- 
poset, which have been classed under the 
eads of granite, gneiss, mica alate, clay 
slate, primitive limestone, primitive trap, 


tine porphyry, sienite to quarts 
rock, primitive fiinty slate, and primitive 
um. These are alto denominated 


her 
primitive rocks, which Lave no organic re- 
mains, and appear to have been undisturb- 
ed. But in the atrata above these there are 
evident signs of violent fractures caused b 
the action of waters. In this manner val- 
leys have been excavated, and a separation 
thus occasioned in strata that once evident- 
ly formed one continuous range. Such 
water-worn fragments have, from the cause 
of their existence, been denominated dilw- 
vium, to distinguish them from other debris 
produced by causes stil] in operation, such 
as the alluvium or the accession to lands by 
inundations, torrents, and the like, aa also 
the volcanic rocks formed by the eruptions 
mountains. Besides the rocky . 
ments and insulated hills above mentioned, 
the strata above these primitive rocks con- 
tain also organic remains. In those imme- 
diately above, called transition rocks, fossil} 
remains of corals and shells are found in 
small quantities, as also in the carbonife- 
rous limestone that lies next to these rocks. 
The coal strata, which follow, abound with 
le remains of ferns, flags, reeds of 
unknown species, and large trunka of suc- 
culent plants, which are altogether un- 
known either in description or in nature. 
Above the coals are beds containing corals 
and shells, which, like those in the strata 
below, are characterized by this —— 
that in some places they are to be found in 
families, and that in other places there will 
be found beds of marine shells in one layer, 
and those iar to fresh water in ano’ 
layer, resting one over the other in alter- 
nate sucecssion. In the highest of the re- 
gular strata, called the crag, will be found 
the shells at present existing in the same 
coast, and, lastly, over all these strata is a 
covering of gravel, which is remarkable for 
containing the remaine of numerous quad- 
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rupeds, as the bones, horns, teeth, shells, 
acales, &c. These s are for the most 
part either foreign to the climates where 
their remains are found, or they are of a 
larger size than any now known, or they 
are altogether different from any species 
of animal hitherto known or mentioned. 
Thus the races of beings which were last 
destroyed, lie in the upper strata of the 
earth, while their predecessors are buried 
far beneath; but each presents character- 
istica sufficient to mark and identify them. 
—Among the most interesting and im- 
portant of the phenomena connected with 
the stratification and division of rocks, are 
the breaks which not unfrequently occur in 
copper, coal, and other mines, where one 
rock seems to have 
one, or to bave chan 
metallic or other vein running through them 
both, is interrupted, and the continuation 
of it is thrown bigher or lower than the first 
part. The particular situation of minerals, 
their course and position, which constitute 
the basis of all mining operations, are of 
great importance. The courses or veins of 
minerals sometimes follow straight lines of 
direction, and at others are bent and curved 
in various tions. A vein is sometimes 
compressed or diminishes in thickness ; it 
sometimes stops in the direction of its 
length; and it is said to be lost, when it 
splits into several small veine. The vein 
consists either of one or of several species 
of minerals; it contains cavities of various 
forra and size, either filled with minerals or 
Baving ther sides encrusted, or covered by 
stals of various kinds, which cavities are 
led druses. Very extensive deposits of 
minerals, of limited length, are termed 
standing beds, or masses; and mountain 
masses, intersected by great numbers of 
small veins and deposits, are called floors. 
Foreign deposits of diferent kinds ocour in 
mountains, and in rocky districts of all sorts. 
These all deserve and command the atten- 
tion of the geologist; but there is nothing of 
more importance and interest than the pre- 
sence of petrifactions, and the remains of 
those races of animals which are now ex- 
tinct. 48 Oncaxnc Rematns.} We will 
conclude with a parallel betwixt the sci- 
ences of geology and astronomy, as drawn 
by that true philosopher, Sir J. Herschel: 
“ Like astronomy, the progress of geology 
depends on the continued accumulation of 
observations carried on for ages. But, wn- 
like astronomy, the observations on which 
it depends, when the whole extent of the 
subject to be explored is taken into consi- 
deration, can hardly yet be said to be more 
than commenced. Yet, to make up for this, 
there is one important difference, that, while 
in the latter science it is impossible to re- 
cal the past or anticipate the future, and 
observation is in consequence limited to a 
single fact in a single moment, in the former 
the of the past are always present; 
they may be examined and re-examined as 
often ea we please, and require nothing but 
—— and judgment to put us in pos- 
of their whole contents.” 
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GEOLOGICAL MAPS AND MODELS. 
In order to assist the geological student in 
his inquiries, as well as to facilitate mining 

ms, there have of late years been 
published some very valuable maps, repre- 
senting the different known strata in Great 
Britain, North America, and various parts of 
thecontinent. And at a late meeting of the 
British Association it was rly u: 
Dr. Buckland and others, that a series 
logical works should be perfected and 














P lished by the ent, as was done 
y the United States. It appears also, by 
a method laid down by Mr. Sopwith, that 






geological models can easily be made, show- 
ing not only the position and thickness of 
the strata in a vertical section, but the 
actual surfaces and imbedding of the strata 
lying in different planes, with every undu- 
lation and indentation. One of the uses of 
| ree models is to or out the partitions 
| of mining property, and prevent trespass; 
! —— ro Bhee it makes — who —— 
| terested in it acquainted wi e 
| of coal under the forest; and a hind, that 
_ it shows them where and how it ought to be 
| worked, and by that means will euable them 
to — a recurrence of that horrible loss 
of life and destruction of property, which 
has so frequently taken place. 

GE'OMANCY, a kind of divination by 
means of figures or limes, formed by little 
dots or poimts, either on the earth or on 
paper, and representing the four elements, 
the cardimal points, the planetary bodies, 
&c. This pretended science was flourishing 
iu the days of Chaucer, and was sesnly 
cultivated by Dryden, at the time of his 
rifaccimento of the Knight's Tale. Cattan, 
who wrote a book on geomancy in the 16th 
eentury, abeurdly enough observes, that it 
is “no art of inchaunting, as some may 
suppose it to be, or of divination, which is 
* by diabolicke invocation; but it is a 
part of natural magicke, called of man 
worthy men the daughter of astrologie, an 
the abbreviation th * 

GEOMETRY, that branch of mathema- 
tics which treats of the magnitudes and 
properties of dimensions; or in other words, 
the science of magnitude in general, com- 
prehending the doctrines and relations of 
whatever is susceptible of augmertation 
and diminution: as the mensuration of 
lines, surfaces, solids, velocity, weight, &c. 
with their various relations. The origin of 
this science is always attributed to t, 
where it is said to bave been produ 
the necessity of ascertaining the bounda- 
ries of landed property, which are every 

ear effaced by the inundations of the Nile. 

he Greeks, who cultivated etry more 
than any other le, doubtless learned 
the rudiments from the Egyptians; for 
Thales, who travelled into pt and ac- 
quired a sufficient knowledge of astronomy 
to —— — also sre — become 
acquainted with the principles of geometry 
toasuet him in his astronomical inquiries. 
From the time of Euclid, who died three 
hundred years before the Christian era, to 
that of Purback and Maller, who died in the 
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ALL GEOLOGISTS AGRER THAT THE BONES OF SPECIES NOW KNOWN ARE NEVER FOUND BUT IN LIGHT, UPFER, ALLUVIAL DEFOSITS. 
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fifteenth — etry was neglected. 
es its — » it ie benefited by the 
rious OUTS eper, Descartes, 
Newton, and Liebnitz; and it is universal] 
allowed to be of the utmost value as a branc 
of general knowledge, since it induces pre- 
cision of thinking, by admitting nothing but 
evident and indubitable demonstration. The 
science —— is distinguished into the 
theoretical and the practical. Theoretical 
or speculative geometry treats of the vari- 
ous properties and relations in magnitudes, 
&c. Practical geometry comprehends the 
construction of figures, the drawing of lines 
in certain positions, as parallel or perpen- 
dicular to each other, &c. eculative geo- 
metry ia again distinguished into elemen- 
geometry, that treats of the properties 
and proportions of right lines and right- 
lined figures, as also of the circle and its 
several parts: and the sublime or trana- 
cendental geometry, that treats of the higher 
order of curves, &c. The elementary prin- 
ciplea of geometry are explained in deti- 
nitions and axioms. The following are 
the most important definitions. A point 
is that which has neither length, breadth, 
nor thickness. A line ength with- 
out breadth or thickness. A pficies, 
or surface, has length and breadth only, 
the boundaries of which are lines. A 
solid in @ figure which has length, breadth, 
and thickness. A eurve continually changes 
its direction between its extreme points. 
A straight line lies evenly between the 
parts. Parallel lines keep at the same dis- 
tance from each other when extended in- 
definitely. A perpendicular line is perpen- 
dicular to another line. An angle is formed 
by the meeting of two lines in a point; it is 
a right angle when formed by one line fall- 
ing i ly on another line; an 
obtuse angle, when it is greater than a right 
angle; and an acute angle when it is less. 
A Sgure of three sides and angles 1s called 
a triangle. An equilateral triangle is that 
whose three sides are eq An isosceles 
triangle is that which has two sides equal. 
A scatene triangle is that whose three sides 
are all unequal. A figure of four sides and 
angles is called a quadrangle, or quadrila- 
teral. A parallelogram is a quadrilateral 
which has both ite pairs of opposite sides 
peralllt 3 and arectangle is a parallelogram, 
ving a right angle. Four-sided figures 
are moreover distinguished according to 
their sides and angles, into a square, which 
has all its sides equal and its angles right 
ones; an oblong square, which has its op- 
posite sides equal andits angles right ones ; 
a rhombus, having all the sides equal, but 
the angles not right ones; and a rhomboid, 
having the opposite sides equal and the 
angles not right ones. When a quadrila- 
teral has none of its sides parallel, it is a 
traperium, and when only two of its sides 
parallel, a —— The diagonal is the 
right line which divides a parallelogram into 
two equal a. The dace of a figure is the 
side on which 1t is supposed to stand. The 
vertex is the extreme point opposite to the 
dase; the altitude is the perpendiculer dis- 
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tance from the vertex to the base. A circle is 
— figure bounded by a curve line, eall- 
the circumference, which is every where 
equidistant & certain point within, 
called its centre; the radiue of a circle 
is a line drawn from the centre to the cir- 
cumference; the diameter of a circle is a 
line drawn through the centre, and termi- 
nating at the circumference on both sides; 
an arc of a circle is any of the circum- 
ference; a chord is a right line joining the 
extremities of an arc; & segment of a cirele 
is any part of acircle bounded by an arc 
and its chord; a semicircle is half the circle 
or 8 — off by adiameter; a sector 
is any part of a circle which is bounded by 
an arc, and two i drawn to its extremi- 
ties; and agquadrant, or quarter ofa 
is a sector having a quarter of the circum- 
ference for its arc. The circ of 
every circle ia su ed to be divided into 
860 equal parts, degrees; each d 
into 60 minutes; and each minute into 
a0 — 08. dogeess 
80 , and a quadrant ees. 
A pyramid ia a solid figure contained by 
planes that are constituted betwixt one 
plane and one point above it in which th 
meet. A priem is a solid figure contain 
by plane figures of which two that are op- 
posite are equal, similar, and parallel to oue 
another; and the others el 6. 
A sphere is a solid figure described by the 
revolution of a semicircle. A cone'ts & s0- 
lid figure described by the revolution of a 
right-angled triangle about one of the sides 
containing the rmght angle. A cylinder is 
— * —— y the — 
ofa right-angle ogram about one 
of its sides. And a cube is a solid figure 
contained by six equal squares. An aziom 
is a manifest truth not requiring a demon- 
stration: The following are examples of 
axioms, “Things equal to the same thing 
are equal toone another:” “The whole is 
greater than any of its parts, and equal to 
all its parts.” “If equal thinge be taken 
from equal things, the remainders will be 
equal.” “ Magnitudes which coincide with 
one another, or which exactly fill the same 
8 , are equal to one another.” A prape- 
sition is something proposed either to be 
done or to be demonstrated, and is either a 
roblem or a theorem: it is a problem when 
it proposes anything to be done, as to divide 
a given line into two equal parta, or to 
raise a perpendi , &c.; and a theorem 
when it proposes something to be shown, 
as, that triangles of the same base and 
altitude are equal to each other, or that all 
the angles in the same segment of an arc are 
equal, &c. When something is premised, or 
demonstrated, in order to render what 
follows more easy, it is termed a lemma. 
A corollary is a consequent truth, gained 
immediately from some ing truth or 
observation. A echolium ia a remark or ob- 
servation made upon something going before 
it.——-Tranecendental Geometry, is the geo- 
metry of figures, the relation of whose or- 
dinate and abscissa cannot be expresae 
algebraically.——-Geometrical Progression is 


ABOUT FIFTY TEARS APTER PLATO, RUCLID COLLECTED THE THKOREME OF HIS PREDECESSORS, AND ENTITLED THEM THE * ELEMENTS OF G¥ONEYrEY.” 
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GREMIRATION DEFENDS ON MEAT, MOISTURE, AIR, AND ABST. 


GER] 


when the terms increase or by 
eqnal ratios; as 3, 4, 8 16, 32; or 32, 16, 8, 


4, 2. 
GROPON'ICS, the art or science of cul- 
tivating the earth. 
GE‘ORAMA, a hollow sphere, 36 feet in 
diameter, representing the surface of the 
earth, its mountains, seas, rivers, &c. 
great accuracy. 


GEORGE (8t.), a anint or hero whose 
i all the 


name is famous t . 
and by ee —— both — 
aD ous, have been distinguish 
ey resented on horseback, 
armour, with a formidable dragon 
ing feet. His sanctity is esta- 
ished in the Latin as well as the Greek 
church ; and England and Portugal have 
chosen him for their saint. Accora- 
i this renowned saint 
was a prince of ocia; whose greatest 
achievement was the conquest of an enor- 
mous 5538 by which he effected the deli- 
verance of Aja, the daughter of a king. The 


ven- 


legend belongs to the of the crusades. 
The ancient Christan es bore the 
—— apon their standards. To there sa- 
banners the crusaders attributed a mi- 
raculous power, and were sure of conquest 
while they floated above their heads. Many, 
however, deny his very existence; and re- 
duce his effigy to a mere symbol of victory 
gained by the crusaders over the Mussulman 
GEORGICS, a ical composition 
Poh sed of Eushandey: efter the — of 
Virgil’s on rural sudjects, which are 


ed —— 

GEORGIVM BI’DUS, or VRA NUB, the 
name given by Dr. el, in honour of 
George III. to the planet which he dis- 
covered in 17#1. 

GERANIUM, a genus of plants, class 16 
Monadelphia, order 5 Decandria. Of thin 
there are numerous species, which are re- 
markable fer the beauty either of their 
leaves or their flowers, or both. The seeds 
of the flower are contained in a husk, which 
resembles a stork’s beak, whence it has ac- 
quired the Enghsh name of crane’s bill. 

GER’MAN, ea native of Germany. Also, 
the German language.——~Cousins-german, 
the sons or daughters of brothers or sis- 
ters; first cousins. 

GERMAN’DER, in betany, the name of 
several plants, as the rock germander, of 
the genus Veronica, and the common and 
water — of the genus Teucrium. 

GER’MEN, 1n botany, the germ, ovary, 
of the pisti, and in the | —— 

and in the p as of vegeta- 
tion becomes the seed-vessel. 

bed pop tated in — 7 = a 
sprouting , 48 applied to the seeds o 
vegetables ; also the time when they vege- 
tate. 


part of medicine 

which — a regimen for old age. 
GER’RA, in antiquity, a sort of square 
shield, used first by the Persians, and af- 
terwards by the Greeks. 
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decrease 
der, partas 
all 
&c. with 
i 
spermia. The speci 
East, | tended ide 
propriety 
man be possessed of 
a 
fan 
proceeded 


[ara 


a verbal noan 
' ng of the na- 
le, declinable only in the 
through all the cases ex- 
cept the vocative ; as, nom. amandum, gen. 
amandi, dat. amando, accus, amandum, abl. 


amando. 
GESNY’RIA, in botany, a gemns of 
plants, class 14 Di mia, order 2 Angio- 
es are shrubs. 

GESTURE, any action or posture in- 
to express an idea or passion, or to 
enforce an argument or opinion: hence 
iety of gesture is of the first impor- 

tance to an orator. 
— * soul - spirit — from 
e y. e ancients su every 
to three different 
poor, which, after the dissolution of the 
uman body, were differently disposed of. 
These they distinguished by the names of 
Manes, Spiritus, Umbra. e Manes, they 
cied, went down into the infernal re- 
wions; the Spiritus ascended to the skies, 
and the Umbra hovered about the tomB, as 


GERUND, in 


of the neuter 
articip 
vingular number, 


bein — 2 quit its old — 
— up ghost, a phrase us m 
Scripture yield ‘up the breath, or 


HOB8BT, Houxy ; the third person in the 
Holy big df but according to the Soci- 
nians, a biblical metaphor, to designate 
the divine influence. Christians who 
subscribe to the doctrine of the Athana- 
sian creed, believe the Holy Ghost to have 

from the Father and the Son; 
yet the Son and Holy Ghost : 
nal, since they are co-eternal with the Fa- 
ther. The Greek church maintains that 
the Holy Ghost — from the Father 
only ; and this difference is one of the main 
points of distinction between that church 
and the Roman Catholic——A military 
order in France under the old regime, 
which was abolished by the revolution, but 
revived by the Bonrbous. 

GYANT’S CAU‘SEWAY, a vast assem- 
blage of basaltic crystalized rocks, on the 
northern coast of Ireland, 
icp as to excite the admiration of every 

older. This magnificent uction of 
mature extends two miles in length along 
the coast of Antrim, and probably ryns un- 
der the sea as far as the coast of Scotland, 
since something of the same kind is met 
with there, and known by the name of 
Hae is Cave. It consists of many hun- 

thousands of columns of a black kind 

of rock, hard as marble, of about twenty 
feet in height, and a al or five- 
sided figure. Each colunm atands by it- 
self, not joining another in any part what- 
ever; and * ao compactly are the whole 
arranged that scarcely a knife can be in- 
troduced between them. What still farther 
fills the spectator with an amazement that 
increases by length of examination, is the 
circumstance that though almost every 
ilar is pentagonal in its form, and there- 
re presents an apparently general like- 
ness, nO two in twenty thousand have their 
augles and sides equal among themselves, 


are both eter 


ao extensive and 


TRE FROCRSES OF GEBMINATION CHANGES OXYGEN GAS INTO CARBONIC ACID. 


ON A LOPTY FROJECTING CLIFY, BAST OF THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, STAND A FEW SHATTERED COLUMNS, USUALLY CALLED “THR CHIMNEY-TOrS.” 








IN THE FABULOUS STORIES OF MYTHOLOGY, WE READ OF GIANTS WITH FIFTY HEADS, A HUNDRED ARMS, AND SERPENTS INSTEAD OF LEGS. 


— — — — — — — 








PEN RERELLIOUS GIANTS WERE CALLED GONE OF CULUS AND FRRBA. 
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or to each other. The columus are not 
each of one solid stone, in an upright posi- 
tion, but com of several short lengths, 
exactly joined, not with flat surfaces, but 
articulated into each other, as a ball in a 
socket, one end of the joint having a cavity 
of three or four inches deep, into which the 
convex end of the opposite joint is exactly 


tted. 

GY ANTS. History, both sacred and pro- 
fane, makes mention of giants, or people of 
extraordi: atature. Nations, as well as 
individuals, in their infancy, love the mi- 
raculous; and any event which deviates 
from the common course of things, imme- 
— becomes a wonder on which poetry 
eagerly seizes ; hence the Crelops Lea- 
trygons of the ancients, and the ogres of 
romance. Instances, however, are by no 
means wanting of uncommonly per- 
sous, hardly needing the exaggeration of a 
ci Sl mation to make them objects of 
wonder. The giants spoken of in Scrip- 
ture might be men of extraordinary stature ; 
but not so much above the ordinary mea- 
sure as they have fancied, who describe 
them as three or four times larger than 
wen are at present, And when we find the 
Israelites describing themselves as appear- 
ing like grasshoppers before the Anakites, 
we must bear in mind the universal prac- 
tice among the nations of the East to ex- 
preaa their astonishment in the most extra- 
vagant style of hyperbole. The giants of 
Greek mythology are believed by some to 
represent the struggle of the elements of 
nature against the gods, that is, against the 
order of creation, They were said to hurl 
mountains and forests against Olympus, 
disdaining the lightnings of Jupiter, &c. 
Giants, indeed, ea very considerable 
figure in the fabulous history of every na- 
tion ; but, like ghosts and fairies, they have 
always vanished at the approach of science 
and civilization. The fossil bones which 
gave currency to the belief of their exist- 
ence, have upon minute inquiry becn found 
— elong to elephants, whales,&c. 

GIAOUR, a word literally signifying dog 
in the Turkish language; an commen 
applied by the Turks tp designate the adhe- 
rents of all religions except the Moham- 
medany but more particularly Christians. 

71B'BOUS, in astronomy, a term applied 
to the enlightened A rot of the moon, duri 
her course from full to new, when the dar 
aay appears falcated or horned, and the 
ight part convex or gibbous. 

GIB’ ELINES, or GHIB’ELINES, a fac- 
tion in Italy, in the 13th century, who were 
the opponents of another faction called the 
grit which see.) 

GIE‘’SECKITE, a mineral of a rhom- 
boidal form and compact texture, of a gra’ 
or brown colour, and nearly as hard as cal- 


careous spat : 
GIL’BERTINE, one of a religious order, 
so named from Gilbert, lord of Sempring- 
ham in Lincolnshire. 
GIL’DA MERCATO‘RIA, in law, mer- 
cantile meetings, assemblies, or corporate 
es. 
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GILL, the organ of respiration in fishes, 
consisting of a cartilaginous or bony arch, 
attached to the bones of the head, and fur- 
nished on the exterior convex side with a 
multitude of vascular fibrils of a red colour. 
The water is admitted by the gill-opening, 
and acts upon the blood as it circulates in 
the fibrils.——Gill-fap, a membrane at- 
tached to the posterior edge of the lid of the 
el, immediately closing the gill-opening. 

ILL, (pron. jill), a measure of capacity, 
containing the fourth part of a pint.—— 
Among miners, & measure equal to a pint. 

GIL'LYFLOWER, in botany, the name 
of certain pNints. The clove gil is 
of the genus Dianthus, or carnation pink; 
the stock gillyflower, is the Cheiranthus; 
and the queen's gillyflower, the Hesperis. 

— se tue ae in ichthyology, a genus of 

the Sparus, of many species; s0 
named from their colour, or from a golden 
spot between their eyes. . 

GIM’BAL, a brass ring by which a sea 
— is suspended in its box, by means 
of which the card is kept in a horizontal 
position, notwithstanding the rolling of the 


ship. 
CILD'ING, the art of covering anything 
with gold, either in a foliated or liquid state. 
The beauty of gold has induced many at- 
tempts to imitate its appearance, and hence 
several methods of gilding have been invent- 
ed. The art of gilding, at the present day, is 
— —— either upon metals, or upon wood, 
eather, parchment, or paper; and there are 
three distinct methods in general practice ; 
namely, wash, or water gilding, in which 
the gold is — whilst — to — 
state, by solution in mercury ; gilding, 
either burnished or in oil, ed b 
cementing thin leaves of gold upon the 
work, either by size or by oil; and japanner’s 
gilding, in which gold dust or powder is 
used instead of leaves. When gold is to be 
applied to a body that is of metal, the sur- 
face is previously covered with some gluey 
substance or size: and when the body is to 
be exposed to the injuries of the weather, 
a —— of drying oil and yellow ochre 
is used in place of the water-mze. In the 
process of gilding metals, the surface is first 
cleansed, and then the leaves applied, which, 
a means of burnishing, and a certain degree 
of heat, are made to adhere in the manner 
desired. Gold is also sometimes fixed on 
metals, by previously reducing it into an 
amalgam or paste, with mercury. With 
this amalgam, the metal to be gilded is 
covered; and, on the application of heat 
sufficient to evaporate the mercury, nothing 
is left but the gold, which ia rwards 
burnished. It is also performed by dilutin 
a solution of gold in nitro-muriatic acid, 
with alcohol, and applying it to the clean 
surface of the metal. Gold is alao applied 
to glass, porcelain, and other vitrified sub- 
stances, of which the surfaces, being v 
smooth, are capable of perfect contact wit 
the gold leaves. This gilding is so much 
' the more excellent as the gold is more ex- 
' actly applied, which done, the articles are 


exposed to a certain degree of heat, and 


IN ENGLAND, GOLD IS THE STANDARD CURRENCY; IN OTHER COUNTRIES, SILVER. 


— — — 





GOLD-LEAY CAN BB BEDUCED TO THE THRER-HUNDRED THOUSANDTH PART OF AN INCH, AND GILDING 70 THE TEN-MILLIONTH PART. 
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AG GINGEA-BHER RABTAINS ITS CARBONIC ACID IN THE GLASS FOR A COWSTDERASLE TINE, IT 18 THE MOST REYRESHING BRVERAGE 1" HOT WRATEER. 








AEVERAY MACMINES AND MNORANIOAL RNGINES ARB CALLED “ orNS.” 
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afterward slightly burnished; or a more 
substantial gilding is fixed upon glass by 
the use of powder of gold mixed with a so- 
lation of gum-arabic, or with some essential 
oil and a smal) quantity ef ; 

GIN, or Gunxva, a hot fiery spirit for- 
aay drawn from oats, barley, or malt, re- 
distilled with the addition of berries of the 
geniev = ell or uniper o but now — 
prin e o turpentine an t 
* The Holland rks dam, and is 

y at ° ie an 
drawn from wheat or rye and juniper berries. 
The English gin is a destructive drink, 
much resorted to by the lower orders; and 
their palates are so vitiated by its use, as to 
— purer spirits in a manner insipid to 


em. 

GIN’GER, in botany, amomum ringider, 
is an East Indian plant, which is also cul- 
tivated to a considerable extent in Jamaica 
and other West India islands. The root is 
of the size of a finger, knotty, irregular, and 
creeping. It possesses an aromatic, pun- 
gent flavour; makes an excellent preserve, 
and is used medicinally as a carminative, 

GIN’GLYMUS, in anatomy, a species of 
articulation resembling a hinge. That 
species of articulation in which a bone 
partly receives and in partly received by the 
other, ao as to admit only of flexion and 
extension, is called angular ginglymus. 

GIN’SENG, a plant of the genus Paxaz, 
found in the northern parts of Asia and 
America. It has a jointed, fleshy, ta 
root, about the sise of one’s finger, which 
when dry is of a yellowish white colour, 
with a mucilaginous sweetness in the 
taste, accompanied with a slight bitter- 
ness. The Chinese value the ginseng 
highly, and, as well as the Asiatics in ge- 
neral, think it almost an universal medi- 
cine. They have recourse to it in all dis- 
eases, and, in short, have no confidence in 
any medicine unless in combination with 
it; but the virtues most poe ascribed 
to ginseng, are those of a restorative, a 
provocative, and a cordial. 

GIRAFFE, the Camxnoranp, [which 
see.} In addition to the description which 
we have before given of this animal, we 
here extract a few tines relative to the 

aud habits of the giraffe, from a very 
interesting account ‘communicated to the 
Secretary of the Londen Zoological Bo- 
ciety (January, 1836) by M. Thibant, w 
in company with the Arabs, had capt 
several of these animals. “The first run 
of the in exceedingly rapid. The 
awiftest horee, if unaceastomed to the de- 
sert, could not come up with it unless with 
extreme dificnity. Lf the giraffe reaches a 
mountain, it passes the heights with rapi- 
dity: ite feet, which are hke those of a 
goat, endow it with the dexterity of that 
animal ; it hounds over ravines with inere- 
dible ; and horses cannot, in such 
Gitauiiead ena with it. The giraffe is 
fond of a country; the icaves of 
trees are its principal food, which it takes 
leaf by leaf, collecting them from the trees 
by means of its long tongue. It rejects 








the thorns, and in this respect differs 
from the camel. It is ex fond of 
baa and is very sensible. I have ob- 
served one of them shed tears when it no 
longer saw its com ns or the persons 
who were in the habit of attending to it.” 
GIP’BIES, or GYP’SIES, a wandering 
tribe, or race of vagabonds, spread over 
the greater part of Europe, and some parts 
of Asia and Africa; strolling about and 
subsisting mostly by theft, low games, and 
fortune-telling. The name is sayposed to 
be corrupted from Egyptian, as they were 
formerly ¢ ht to have come from 
Bert but it is now believed they are of 
Indian in, and that they belonged to 
the race of the Sindes, an Indian caste, 
which was dispersed, in 1400, by the ex- 
peditions of Timour. Their language is 
the same throughout Europe with but 
little variation, and even now resembles 
the dialect of Hindostan. In short, the 
late Bishop Heber relates, in his Narrative 
of a aourney Cheese the Upper Provinces 
of India, t he met with a camp of 
gypsies on the banks of the Ganges, who 
spoke the Hindoo lan as their mother 
tongue; and he further observes, that he 
found the same people in Persia and Russia. 
Gypsies are remarkable for the yellow 
brown, or rather olive colour of their akin; 
the jet black of their hair and eyes; the 
extreme whiteness of their teeth; and for 
the aymmetry of their limbs, which dis. 
tinguishes even the men, whose gen 
appearance, however, is rere and aby. 
gh some occasionally follow a trade or 
honest calling, rarely settle perma- 
nently anywhere. herever the climate is 
mild enough, they are found in forests and 
deserts, in companies. They seldom have 
tents, but seek shelter from the cold of 
winter in grottoes and caves, or they build 
huts, sunk some feet im the earth, and 
covered with sods laid on poles. They are 
fond of instrumental music, which they 
chiefly practise by the ear, and their lively 
motions ere remarkable iv their own pe- 
culiar dances. The youthful gypsies tra- 
vepe the country, the men obtaining their 
living by gymhastic feats, tricke, &c., while 
the women invariably ine fortune- 
telling and chiromancy. ey are rot nice 
in food, but eat a!) kinds of flesh ; even 
that of animals which have died a natural 
death, Brandy is their favourite beverage ; 
tobacco their teat luxary; both men 
and women chew and smoke it with avidity, 
and are ready to make sacrifices for 
the sake of satisfying this inclination. As 
for religion they have no settled notions or 
inciples: amongst the Turks * are 
hammedans; in Christian countries, if 
they make any — profession at all, 
they follow the s of Christianity, 
without, however, caring for instruction, 
or having any interest in the spirit of 
religion. kara feral with none but their 
but their 


own race, i are formed in 
the rudest_ manner, and when a q83 be- 
comés tired of his wife, he will turn her off 


without ceremony. 


GYPSIES AER CALLED BOURMIANS 1K FRANCE, AND GITTANOS IN SPAIN. 





GYPSIES WERE EXPELLED FRANCE IN 1560, AND In 1680 aN ACT OF PARLIAMENT WAS PASSED AGAINST THEIR ITINERANCY 18 RNGLAND. 






TRE HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS, EXYENDING FROM THE SOUBCES OF THE GANGES TO THOSE OF THE BRAMAFPOOTRA, ARE ALWAYS CAPPED WITH SNOW. 
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GIR’ — a mineral of a white or bluish 
— ———————— 
cta a 
"Gin Ea, ie mrehitactans: the 
are re, 
of timber in a floor. Its end * 5* 
py the — 


than many who 
scenes of the Ther 
aes appellation from several of their most 


distinguished members having come from 
the de nt of the Gironde ; — 
were y celebrated by thexr fatal oppo- 


sition to the mountain party in the conven- 
pap who eventually brought most of them 
the guillotine or proscribed them. 
Gir OUETTE (French, —— 
term appued to — — ters 
in France, who, d e revolutionary 
era, turned with every — ——— breeze. To 
mark these, a ees des Girouettes 
was published, con their names, &c., 
— a number of weat. : ocks against agai — 
= nding to the num 
a ta the individual’s political creed. 
fle, our ——— phical Treasury ” we have 
ven the lives — the most important of 
these—not indeed for their merits, but for 
the influence they severally possessed, an 
their wanton — of — — that 
paralleled period in the history of 


un 
Glirnocx, Le hs pata the Lacertus, 


as 

GIVEN, ct a term much used by mathema- 
ticians, to denote something supposed to 
be known. Thus, if a magnitude be known, 
it is said to he a given magnitade, if the 
ratio betweev two quantities be known, 
these quantities are said to have a given 
ratso, dic. &c. 

GLA’CIERS, immense masses or fields 
of ice which accumulate in the valleys be- 
tween high mountains, from the melting of 
the snow at their top, and which, owip 
to their elevation, generally remains sold. 
The ice of the glaciers is entirely different 
from that of the sea and river water. It is 
sree — — pen bebe but consists of little 

sow; and hence, 
FRouglpertscly clear clear, and often smooth on 
the surface, it is not transparent. As gia- 
ciers, in some positions, and in hot sum- 
mers, decrease, they often also increase for 
a number of years so as to rendar i pert 
marth — — vi a — 
artly ternate thawing an 
ri heir’ dannense, by the iecuntala rivera, 
— often flow under them, and thus form 
an arch ef ice over the torrent. In the 
Tyrol, Switzerland, Piedmont, and Savoy, 
the are ao numerous that they have 
been calculated to form altogether a super- 
ficial extent of 1484 aquare miles. 

— C18, iu — a — earth 
serving as a parapet to the cov way, 
— an easy — or dechwity towards 


OAD in E, in — an epithet for 





THR CHEMICAL DIFFRABNCH RBTWEBN RAIN AND SNOW-WATER [8 BUT SLIGHT. 


ER SURFACE OF TUB “ GLACIERS” 16 GENERALLY GRANULATED. 
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the legume of a plant resembling a sword, 


"GLADIATORS, i in antiquity, combat- 
eats who fought at the public games in 
Rome, for the entertainment of the speota- 
tors. They were at first prisoners, slaves, 
or condemned criminals; but afterwards 







































choi The games were ¢com- 
Sal waspens ot wotd, Clap c doo 
with weapons upon a 
they — arms — — in 
in 
ished was not led in fy eons the t, his 
was de 
wished to save oy ile hed me 
gladiator, t signid the same by cleneh- 
— fingers of both hends between cach 
— the thumbs upright, 
ee to contrary was 
by bending bask their thumbs. e firat 
these was called pollicem premere, 
the se poliicem vertere, The wore 
were honoured with a palm branch, 
of money, or o marks of the — 
favour; and they were not unfrequently re- 
m further service, and received as 
a = baie of freedom, the rudis, or wooden 

GLAD'IOLE, in botany, the Sword-lily, 
a plant of the genus Butomus or Flowering- 
rush, and also oft the genus Lobelia or Car- 
dinal-flower. 

GLA’DIUS, (Latia, a sword) : whence jus 
giadii, or night of the sword, is used in our 
ancient Latin authors, and in our Norman 
laws, for supreme jurisdiction; and it is 
probably from henge that, at the creation 
of an ear), he 1s gladie suceinctus, to denote 
his — junediction over the county. 

IN, in botany, a plant of the 
us Irie. 

GLAIR, the white of an egg; or any vis- 
cous transparent substance resembling it. 

GLAND, in anatomy, a small hollow fol- 
hele, formed by the convolution of a great 
number of vessela, and covered with a mem- 
— usually Bore with av excretory 
duct, and destined to separate some parti- 


cular fluid from the inass of bloods, or to 
— the lymph. Glands have been 

ided into simple, compound, conglobdate, 
and conglomerate, from their stracture ; but 
a more proper division i pes into lymphatic and 
secret 


—— —— rw —— 
others eon an : 
the Istter kind in pa are the 


partioular ands 
situated in the articulations of the es 
of the several parte of the body. They 
differ alao very considerably in ther colour, 
figure, and uaes nome of them are salival, 
Taucous, and } are muci- 
—ã sebaceons, * waxy; others 


SEVERAL ANIMALS HAVE GLANDS AND BAGS SECRETING OFFENSIVE SUBSTANCES, AND CAN EMIT FRIES MATTER WHEN PURSUED. 


teers excret 
— of a of Sad i th which the 
fluid of the gland is mee Tho vessels 


s come from the 


and nerves bs —— aoe’ 
arteries appear 
egree of irritability. 


neighbourin 
to sa 

CLAN — 1m — 
which shows ita iteelf by a discharge of 
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THR ART OF MAKING GLASS AND FORCELAIN, BY COMBINING ALEALIBS, SAND, AND FLINT TOGETHER, IS ALQOGETHER & CAEMICAL PROCESS. 
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GLASG-HOUSES HAD BEEN BRECTRD IN BRITAIN BEFORE CHSAR’S TINE. 
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GLANDIFEROUS, in botany, an epithet 
applied to trees which bear acorns or other 
nuts, as the beech and 
GLABS, a hard, brittle, transparent, fac- 
titious substance, formed by the fusion of 
siliceous and alkaline matter. Pliny as- 
cribes its origin to accident. Certain mer- 
chants, as he relates, were driven into the 
mouth of the Belus, a river in 8 by 
stress of weather; and being obliged to 
continne there, and dress their victuals 
near the shore, where they used kali for 
fuel, the ashes of the herb mixed with the 
sand or stones, and produced glass: a phe- 
nomenon which, being known, induced the 
le of Sidon to pursue the hint it af- 
ed, and, eventually, to establish the 
manufacture in question among the num- 
ber of human arts. Whether or not this 
account is to be relied on we have not the 
means of judging ; but we can readily agree 
with Dr. Johnson, who says, “ i coma for- 
tuitous liquefaction was mankind taught to 
produce a body at once in a high ore 
solid and transparent, which might admit 
the light of the sun, and exclude the vio. 
lence of the wind ; which might extend the 
sight of the — to new ranges of 
existence, and charm him at one time with 
the unbounded extent of the material crea- 
tion, and at another with the endless subor- 
dination of animal life; and, what is yet of 
more importance, might supply the decays 
of nature, and succour old age with subsi- 
diary sight. Thus was the first artificer in 
lass employed, though without his own 
Fnowladee or expectation. He was facili- 
tating and prolonging the enjoyment of 
light, enlarging the avenues of acience, and 
conferring the highest and most ing 
pleasures ; he was enabling the student to 
contemplate nature, and the beauty to be- 
hold herself.” Silica, formerly styled the 
earth of flints, which constitutes the basis 
of all commercial glass, is Infusible by it- 
self in the strongest fre of our furnaces ; 
but its vitreous fusion is easily effected by a 
competent addition of potash or soda, either 
alone or mixed with lime or litharge. The 
window-glass manufacture was first begun 
in England in 1557, in Cratched Fnars, 
London; and fine articles of fiint-glass 
were soon afterwards made in the Savoy 
House, Strand. In 1685 the art received a 
great improvement from Sir Robert Man- 
sell, by the use of coal fuel instead of wood. 
The first sheets of blown glass, for looking- 
glasses and coach windows, were made in 
1673 at Lambeth, by Venetian artisans em- 
plored under the patronage of the duke of 
uckingham. The casting of mirror-plates 
was commenced in France about the year 
1688, by A.‘ Thevart ; but in excellence and 
cheapness, the French mirror-plate has been 
for some time rivalled by the English. 
are five distinet species of glass, each 
iring a peculiar mode of fabrication, 
and peculiar material: 1. Bottle glass, 
which is the coarsest and most simple of 
any. 2. Broad or coarse window glass; of 
which there is an improved kind now made 
near Birmingham, and called British or 





MONS. DUFRESNY INVENTED THM ART OF POLISHING FLATK-GLASS. 


— — — ee en we — 
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German plate. 3. Crown glass, or the beat 


[ona 


window glass, formed in large circular 
plates. 4. Flint glass, crystal glass, or glass 
of lead. 5. Plate or fine mirror glass. The 
materials of every kind of glass are vitrified 
in pots made of a pure refractory clay. The 
piace-pote are placed round a dome-sha: 
rnace, built upon arches, and open be- 
neath for the free admission of air; there 
are generally six in each furnace, and they 
are entirely enclosed, except at an orifice 
on the side opening into a small recess 
formed by the alternate projection of the 
Masonry and the flues, in which the work- 
men stand. Coal is the fuel employed, and 
the furnace ia so built that a rapid current 
of flame may be directed round each glass- 
pot, which afterwards passes out with the 
smoke into the dome and chimney, heatin 
a broad covered shelf in its passage, whic. 
is the annealing oven. The materials, or 
fret, being fused, and the impurities re- 
moved, it — becomes clearer, abun- 
dance of air-bubblies are extricated, and at 
length the glass appears uniform and com- 
plete; the fire round each individual pot is 
then damped, till its contents uire a 
consistency fit for working; the whole 
ceas requiring about — hours from 
the time the pots are filled. At the work- 
ing heat, which is a full red, the glass has 
a peculiarly tenacious consistency, and as 
it adheres but feebly to polished metals, it 
is — and managed with iron 
tools. Various ornamental forms are also 
given to the surface of glass vessels by me- 
tallic moulds. The mould is usually of 
copper, with the figure cut on its inside, 
and opens with hinges to permit the glass 
to be taken out.—Those readers who con- 
sult our s must be aware that in an 
article of this nature it is impossible to 
describe the various manipulations in glass- 
making, with anything hke minuteness of 
detail; we shall therefore not attempt it, 
but conclude with a quotation from an old 
— — historian, who, in 1684, thus writes: 
“Of old time, our country houses instead 
of glasse did use much lattise, and that 
e either of wicker or fine rifts of oak 
in checkerwise. I read also that some of 
the better sort, in and before the time of 
the Saxons, did make panels of horne in- 
of glasse, and fix them in Wooden 
calures (casements); but as horne in win- 
dowes is now quite laid down in everie 
place, #0 our lattiaes are grown into disuse, 
cause — is come to be eo plentiful, 
and within verie little so good, cheape, if not 
better than the other.”———-Glase-house, a 
— in which ailex or Aint dust, 
and fixed alkalis are melted, so 48 to pro- 
duce @ fluid, which, when cold, titutes 
glass, but which, while liquid, pr be 
moulded, blown, or drawn into any shape, 
as before described.——Giase-Blower. © 
materials of glass when fluid, are 80 per- 
fectly ductile and plastic, that the glass is 
blown into shapes with the breath of the 
workman, through an iron pipe, about three 
feet dove, assisted by a few very trifling 
tools, dips the end of his blow-pipe 











4LL WHITE TRANSPARENT STONES, WHICH WILL NOT BURN TO LIME, ARE FIT TO MAKE GLASS; AND FOR THEM SAND I8 SUBSTITUTED. 
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into the meltin t, through the hole in 
the farnace, and the fluid which sticks to 
the iron is blown with roper skill; a boy 
generally assisting in the operation, who, 
while it ia atill red bot, joins to the blown 
veaael any peculiar parts. When finished, 
it is placed in an upper furnace, and kept in 
a red heat for some hours. 
P — OrTICAL. 5 — — 
‘or optical purposes are spherically ground, 
and called ** The * either convex 
or concave, and used either as simple mag- 
nifiers and spectacies, or for telescopes and 
microscopes. The grinding of the lenses is 
performed in brass moulds, cither concave 
or convex, formed to the same curvature as 
that desired in the lenses; and may be 
worked either ry Band or by machinery. 
GLASS’ WORT, in botany, the Salsola, a 
plant of many species, all of which may be 
used iv the manufacture of glass. Barilla 
is the semifused ashes of the Saleola soda, 
whieh is extensively cultivated in Spain. 
GLAUBERITE, a mineral of a grayish 
white or yellowish colour, consisting of dry 
sulphate of lime and dry sulphate of soda. 
LAU'BER-SALT, in chemistry, sul- 
phate of soda, a well known cathartic. 
GLAUCO’MA, in surgery, a disease in 
the eye, in which the crystaline humour has 
a greenish or bluish gray — and 
its transparency is diminished. 
GLA‘ZING, in the manufacture of pot- 
tery, the encruatation of vessels with a vi- 
treous substance, the basis of which is 
lead. After the ingredients are ground to- 
gether, they are calcined with a moderate 
eat; and, when cojd, reduced to powder. 
When wanted, the powder is tempered with 
water, and laid on the ware by means of a 
brush. Placed in a furnace, the violent heat 
soon transforms this coating into a perfect 


glass. 

GLEBE LAND, in law, a portion of 
meadow or pasture land belonging to a 
parish church or ecclesiastical beuctice. 

GLEE, in music, a composition of three 
or more parts; Originally used for convivial 
purposes. 

GLENE, in anatomy, the cavity or socket 
of the eye, and the pupil. Also any shght 
depresmon or cavity receiving a bone in ar- 
ticulay¥on, 

GLENOY’DES, in anatomy. a name for 
two cavities in the lower part of the verte- 
bra: of the neck. 

GLI'ADINE, in chemistry, one of the 
constituents of gluten, a shghtly transpa- 
rent, brittle substance, of a straw colour, 
and in-amell resembling the honeycomb. 

GLIMUMER, a mineral, resulting from 
eryataliaction, usually appearing in thin, 
flexible laminæ, which exhibit a high po- 
lish and strong lustre. It is an essential 
ingredient in granite, gneiss, and mica slate. 

LI’RES, the fourth order of the class 
Mammal in the Linnwan system, includ- 
jug such animals as have two fore teeth, a 
cutting one in each jaw, no tusks, and feet 
with claws formed for running,.as the 
beaver, the hare, &c. 

GLIS’CERE, in medicine, a term 

















































GLASG DOES NOT ACQUIRE THE PROPERTY OF REFLECTING OBJECTS TILL ONE SIDE HAS BEEN COATED WITH FIN AND QUICKSILVER. 
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THE VALUER OF GLASS INCREASES AS THAT OF THE SIZE OF THE SQUARRS. 
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times applied by physical writers to the 
natural heat and increase of spirits; as 
also to the exacerbation of fevers which 
return ———— 
GLISCHROC’HOLOS, in medicine, an 
epithet for bilious viscid excremente. 

GLOBE, in practical mathematics, an 
artificial spherical body, on the convex sur- 
face of which are represented the countries, 
seas, &c. of our earth; or the face of the 
heavens, with the several circles which are 
conceived upon them. That with the parts 
of the earth delineated upon ita surface, is 
called the terrestrial globe; and that with 
the consteflations, &c. the celestial globe. 
Their principal uae, besides serving as ma 
to distinguish the earth’s surface, and the 
situation of the fixed stars, is to illustrate 
and explain the phenomena arising from 
the diurnal motion of the earth. They 
are consequently .of the highest impor- 
tance in acquirmg a knowledge of geo- 
graphy and astronomy. [See Karr, Aa- 
TRONOMY, AMILLABY SPHERE, &C.] 

GLOBULA‘RIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 4 Tetandria, order 1 Monopynia. 

he species are perennials. The leaves of 
the Globuluria Alypum are sometimes used 
medicinally, and are said to act as a power- 
ful but safe cathartic. 

GLOW ULAR CHART, a name given to 
the representation of the surface, or of some 
part of the surface of the terrestrial globe 
upon a plane, wherein the parallels of lati- 
tude are circles, nearly concentric, the me- 
Yidian curves bending towards the poles, 
and the rhumb-lines are also curves. 

LOB ULE, a small particle of matter of 
a spherica) form; a word particularly ap- 
plied to the red particles of blood, which 
swim in a transparent serum, and may be 
discovered by the microscope. 

GLOM'ERATE, in anatomy, a® epithet 
for a gland formed of a conglomeration of 
sanguineous vessels, having no cavity, but 
furnished with an excretory duct, as the 
Jachrymal and mammary glands. 

GLOMERA'TUS, in botany, an epithet 
that signifies growing together in a globular 
form, as apica glomerata, a spike having the 
spikelets variously heaped together: pani- 
cula glomerata, & glomerate panicle having 
the flowers heaped pretty close together. 

GLOBSSA’‘GBA, in medicine, a rheumatic 
pain in the tongue. 

GLOSS‘ARY, a dictionary or vocabulary, 
explaining obscure or antiquated wo: 
found in old authors. 

GLOSSO-PHARYNGE’AL NERVES, in 
anatomy, the ninth pair of nervea. They 
arise from the processes of the ceredelixm, 
which run to the medulla spinalis, and ter- 
minate by numerous branches in the mus- 
cles of the tongue and pharynx. 

GLOS’BOCELE, in medicine, an ex- 
trusion of the tongue. 

GLOT’TIS8, in anatomy, the narrow 
opening at the upper part of the asperia 
arteria or wiad-pipe, which, by its dilatation 
and contraction, contributes to the modu- 
lation of the voice. 

GLOW'.-WORM, in entomology, an ineect 





THERE 15 NO AUTHENTIC HYIDENCE OF GLASS BEING USED IN WIKXDOWS PRBVIOUSLY TO THE THIRD OB FOURTH CENTURY. 
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NITBIC ACID, WITH THE AID OF HEAT, CONVERTS GLUE INTO MALIC ACID, OXALIC ACID, A SUBSTANCE LIEE SUET, AND INTO TANNIN. 
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of the genus Lampyris, remarkable for its 
luminous appearance in the dark, which 
proceeds from a vivid phosphoric light with 
which neture has provided it. The glow- 
worm is seen about the months of June, 
July, and August. The light which is per- 
ceived towards the lower extremity of its 
body, is produced by a phosphoric liquor. 
The insect has the power of varying the 
degree of its brightness, and even of 
wholly extinguishing it; so that if an ob- 
server approach the spot where he has 
perceived it, it often happens that the 
creature renders itself wholly invisible. It 
seems probable, that it does not emit 
light, either when moving, or when ap- 
prehensive of danger. The lights, which 
are perceived along the ground, are never 
seen to change their places; and if the 
insect be taken, and carried in such a 
manner that it is itself at rest, it will shine 
during the whole journey, yet when set 
down, even in the dark, it will immediately 
withdraw its luminousneass. If, in this case, 
a light he procured, it will be found that 
it 18 crawling in search of a station.—So 
much has been written on the glow-worm’s 
light, and so many theories have been ad- 
vanced, that we may, perhaps, be excused 
for devoting more space than the subject 
may appear to deserve, in noticing what 
has been said on the economy of this 
curious insect. <A correspondent of the 
“ Philosophical Magazine” describes it as 
follows: “The female deposits her eggs in 
the month of June or July, among moss, 
ass, &c. These eggs are of a yellow co- 
our, and emit hight. After remaining about 
five or six weeks, the larve break their 
shells and make their appearance; at first 
they appear white, and are very small, but 
they soon increase in size, and their colour 
changes to a dark brown, or nearly black. 
The body of the larva is formed of eleven 
rings. It has six fect, and two rows of 
reddish spots down the back. It emits 
hight in the dark ; this light arises from the 
last vat es its baat under the tail, and ap- 
pears like two bniliant spots when atten- 
tively examined. The larve are seen creep- 
ing about, and shining during the fine 
nights of autumn, and the light they enut is 
to direct them to their food. They feed on 
svaall snails, the carcases of insects, Kc. 
They frequently cast off ther skins: after 
the expiration of about one year and nine 
months from their birth, they arrive at their 
perfect sizc. They then cease to cat, cast 
off their skin, and assume anothcr ap- 
pearance. The form of the perfect insect 
may be discovered through a thin shin 
that covers them. After remaining in this 
state two or three weeks, (scarcely ever 
moving) they throw off their last skin and 
arrive at perfection. The male then ap- 
pears a perfoct bectle, with wings and cover 
to the same. The female, on the con- 
trary, has neither wings, nor wing-cases ; 
she is larger than the male, and of a lighter 
colour. It is the female that principally 
shines in a perfect state. Her light is far 
superior to that emitted by the larve, and 
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ENGLISH GLUE 18 UNIVERRALLY ALLOWAD TO BE TAR BEST IN KRUROPE. 
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arises from the three last rings of the body 
on the lower side.” In Mr. John Murray’s 
“Researches” the causc, nature, and uses 
of this phenomenon are skilfully treated; 
and he thus concludes his ingenious ob- 
servations: “The use to which it is sub- 
servient in the animal economy, it is difficult 
to ascertain—‘ we see but in part.’ Its very 
existence, however, proves that it is a con- 
dition indispensable to ita being. Providence 
has tipt the insect with living fire—a non- 
material ignition—burning, yet not con- 
sumed—even extinguished by a temper. 
ature which the animal system, with which 
it is so singularly interwoven, cannot with- 
stand. It may be a ‘lamp to its path,’ to 
guide it to its food, subserving the addi- 
tional purpose of warding off its enemies— 
while it may also be the luminous point 
that directs the nightingale to its proper 
prey.” 

GLU'CINE, or GLUCI’NA, a very rare 
earth, of a sweetish taste, which was dis- 
covered in analyzing the beryl. It is infu- 
sible in the tire and insoluble in water, but 
combines with acids, making with them 
soluble salts. 

GLUE, inspissated anima! gluten; a te- 
nacious viscid matter, which scrves as a 
cement. It is nade from the parings of hides 
and other offals by boiling them in water, 
then straining off the impurities and boil- 
ing them again. The hest glue is that 
which is oldest; and the surest way to try 
its goodness, 18 to lay a picce to steep three 
or four days, and if it swell considerably 
without melting, and when taken out re- 
sumes its former dryness, it is excellent. 

GLUME, in botany, the calyx or corolla 
of grasses. 

GLU’TEAI, in anatomy, an epithet for 
a branch of the hypogastric or internal 
iliac — which supplies the gluteal 
muaclea; the latter being three large mus- 
cles on each side of the rump. 

GLU'TEN, an adhesive and elastic sub- 
stance, similar to glue, which is procured 
by the decomposition of wheat flour or 
other vegetable substances. It contributes 
much to the nutritive quality of flour, and 
gives tenacity to its paste. It has some re- 
semblance to animal tendon or membrane, 
is very tenacious, and may be used a3 @ ce- 
ment for broken porcelain vessela. When 
dred in the air or a stove, gluten dimi- 
nishes greatly in size, becomes hard, brit- 
tle, glistening, aud of a deep yellow colour. 
It 18 insoluble in ether, in fat and essential 
ails, and cent sO in water, 

GLU‘TINOUS, in botany, 
plied to a leaf, &e. which 
with a slippery moisture. 

GLUT TON, in zoology, an animal of 
the genus Ursus, found sn the north of Eu- 
rope and Siberia. It yrows to the length 
of three fect, but has short legs, and moves 
slowly. It is very voracious, and in order 
to catch its prey, it climbs a tree, and from 
that darts down upon its victim. 

GLY’CERINE, in chemstry, a sweet 
substance which may he extracted froin 
fats. Its constituent parts are carbon, hy- 
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COMMON GLUE IS NOT SOLUBLE IN ALCOHOL, BUT I8 FRECIPITATED IN A WHITE, COHERENT, ELASTIC MASS: A LITTLE CHLORINE SUFFICES FOR IT. 
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THE GNOSTICS DENIUD THE BUMAN NATURE OF JESUE CHRIST. 
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drogen, and oxygen. Water combines with 


it in almost all proportions; alcohol dis- 
solves it; nitric acid converts it into oxahe 
acid; and sulphuric acid transforms it into 


sugar. 

BLY'CINE, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia decandria clase of plants, with a 
papilionaceous flower, and an oblong hilo- 
cular pod, containing a number of kidney- 
shaped seeds, of a acarlet colour, spotted 
with black. 

GLYCO’NIAN, or GLYCON’IC, a kind 
of verse m Greck and Latin poetry, con- 
sisting of three feet, a spondee, a chori- 
amb, and a pyrrhic. 

GLYPH, in sculpture and architecture, 
any channel or cavity intended as an orna- 


ment. 

GLYPTOG’RAPHY, a description of the 
art of engraving on precious stones. 

GNAT, in entomology, the Culex, a ge- 
nus of insects, whose cylindrical body is 
composed of eight rings. They have six 
legs, and their mouth is formed by a flexi- 
ble sheath, inclosing bristles pointed like 
stings. The gnat of this country is compa- 
ratively harmless; but those of warmer 
climates are peculiarly annoying, especially 
in marshy situations. They pursue the 
inhabitants, enter the houses, especially in 
the evening, announcing their arrival by a 
sharp buzzing noise. The pain of the wound 
they inflict 18 occasioned by a venomous 
fluid which they inject into it; the best re- 
medy for which are preparations of am- 
monia, It is a curious fact in entomology, 
that it is only the females which are thus 
tormenting. 

GNEISS, in mineralogy, a species of ag- 
gregated rock, composed of quartz, felspar, 
and mica, of a structure more or less slaty. 
Tt passes on one side into granite, from 
which it differs im its slaty structure, and 
on the other into mica slate It is rich in 
metallic ores. With regard to the distribu- 
tion of gneiss, it may be remarked that it 
is the principal rock of very extensive dis- 
tricts. It formes the declivities of immense 
mountain chains of granite, and even con- 
stitutes entire mountains of itself. It 18 
the predominating rock of all the north of 
Kurope: it abounds also in the southern 
Alps md the Pyrenees; forms the loftiest 
chains of the Andes of Quito; and is found 
plentifully m the United States. 

GNOMES, spirits with which the imagi- 
nation of certain philosophers has peopled 
the interior parts of the earth, and to 
— cure mines, quarries, &c. are as- 
signed. 

GNOMON, in dialling, the style or pin 
of a dial, which by its shadow shows the 
hour of the day. The word is Greck, and 
literally signifies something that makes a 
thing known. It represents the axis of the 
earth ——Gnomon, in geometry, a figure 
formed by the two complements with ei- 
ther of the parallelograms about the dia- 
meter.——In astronomy, a style erected 
—J—— to the horizon, in order to 
ind the altitnde of the sun. 

GNOMON'ICS, the art or ecience of 





MANY INSECTS MATERIAILLY ASSIST IN THE IMPREGNATION OF PLANTS. 
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dialling, or of constructing dials to show 
the hour of the day by the shadow of a 


gnomon, 

GNOMIOMET’RICAL. The gromtome- 
trical telescope and microscope 1s an instru- 
ment for measuring the angles of crystals 
by reflection, and for ascertaining the iu- 
clination of strata, and the apparent mag- 
nitude of angles when the eye is not placed 
at the vertex. 

GNOS’TICS, a sect of philosophers that 
arose in the firet ages of Christianity, who 
pretended they were the only men who had 
a true kntiwledge of the Christian religion. 
They formed for themselves a system of 
theology, agreeable to the philosophy of 
Pythagoras and Plato, and fancied they 
discovered deeper mystemes in the Scrip- 
tures than were perceived by those whom 
they considered as simple and ignorant. 
They held that all natures, intellimble, in- 
tellectual, and material, are derived by suc- 
cessive emanations from the Deity. In 
process of time, the name designated sec- 
tarians of various descriptions, but who all 
— in certain opinions; and the tenet 
which seems most particularly to distin- 
guish the Gnostic name, was the existence 
of two first principles, or deities, the one 
the author of good, and the other of evil. 

GNU, iv zoology, a species of antelope. 
having horns bent forward at the base an 
backward in the middle. It is a native of 
Southern Africa; and its form partakes of 
that of the horse, the ox, and the deer. The 
gnu is a hvely capricious animal ; and when 
irritated, it expresses its resentment by 
phinging, curveting, tearing the groun 
with its hoofs, and butting with its head. 
These animals feed in large herds, and it is 
only when stragglers have been acciden- 
tally separated from the herd, that any of 
them are found in a solitary state. 

GOAT, m zoology, a quadruped of the 
genus Capra; nearly the size of a sheep, but 
stronger, less timid, and more agile. The 
horns are hollow, erect, and scabrous. 
They delight to frequent rocks and moun- 
tama, and subsist on scanty coarse food. 
The milk of goats is sweet and nourishiug, 
and their flesh furnishes provisions to the 
inhabitants of countries where they abound. 
But the skin is the most valuable part of 
this anmal. It is a ech for a variety of 
purposes, takes the ve better than any 
other skin, and is well known under the 
name of morocco.——The Cashmere goat, 
from whose backs are procured the mate- 
nals for the manufacture of Cashmere 
shawls, 1s smaller than the common domes- 
tic goat, and has long, silky, fine hair, not 
curled, as in the Angora goat.——The 
Angora goat is also furnished with soft, 
silky hair, ofa silver-white colour, hanging 
down in long curling locks. From the 
wool of this goat the finest camlets are 
made. 

GOAT’S. BEARD, in botany, a plant of 
the genus Tragopoyon. 

GOAT’S-THORN, m botany, a plant of 
the genus Astragalus, 

GOAT’-SUCKER, in ornithology, an 
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THE GXOSTICS REJECTED THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY AND ITS BR-UNION WITH THE IMMORTAL SPIRIT. 
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American bird, of the genus Caprimulgus, ao 
called because it was supposed to suck the 
teats of the goats Iake the owl, this bird 
1s seldom seen in the day-time, unless dis- 
turbed, or in dark and gloomy days when 
ite eyes are not dazzled ie the bright rays 
of the sun 
GOBELINS, or Horru-Rovas ps Gour- 
Lins, @ celebrated academy tu: tapestry- 
drawing, and manufactory of tapentry, 
erected m the suburb of St Muarccl, at 
Paris, by Lowa AIV an the year 1666 
The place was previously tamous on ac- 
count of the dveing manutactory establish- 
ed there by Giles and John Gobelins, in 
the reign of Francis I These emiment dyers 
1acovered a method of producing a beauti- 
ful scarlet, which has ever since been known 
by ther name, and so extensive has been 
ther fame, that not only the colour, but 
the house m which their business was car- 
ried on, and the mver they made use of, are 
called Gobelins 
GORK, (the Gobsxs of Linnwus) in och- 
thyology, a salt water fish, of the acanthop- 
terygious genus, of which there art many 
spemes, but none of them are much es- 
teemed as tood 
GOD, the appellation which we give to 
the Creator and Sovereign of the Universe, 
the Supreme Being —— Phe words god and 
goddess are also the appellatives common to 
the heathen deities, wah they divided 
into du mayorum yenfium, and dat minor un 
genfim, that is, into the supenor and iu- 
tenor gods Another division was taken 
from their place of residence thus there 
were celestial, terrestrial, infernal, marine, 
and sylvan gods They were also divided 
soto animal and natural gods the ammal 
gods were mortals, whu had heen raised to 
ivinits by ignorance and superstition , and 
the natural gods, the — of nature, such 
as the stars, the elements, mountains, 
rivers, &c There were also deities, who 
were supposed to premde over perticular 
persons some had the care of women in 
child birth, others, the care of cluldren 
and young persons, and others were the 
deities Of marmage Each action, virtue, 
and protession had alao tts particular god 
the shepherds had ther Pan the garden- 
ers, their Flora, the learned, thar Mercury 
and Minerva, and the pocts, thar Apollo 
and the Muses 
GOD’FATULR, and GOD MOTHFR, 
the man and woman who are sponsors for 
a child at baptism, who promise tu answer 
for his future conduct, and solemnly pro 
mise that he shall follow a life of piety 
and virtue, by this means laying themselves 
under an indispeusable oblivation to in 
struct the child and watch over his con 
duct. ‘lis practice is of great antiquity 
in the Chniatian church, and was probably 
instituted to prevent children bunz brought 
up in idolatry, in case their parents dicd be 
tore thes arrived at years of discretion 
GOUWIT, in ormthology, a fow! of the 
grallic order and genua Acolopazr It has 
a bill four roaches long, the feathers ot the 
perk, bead, and back, are of a reddish 
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THERE ARE GOLD MIKES IN HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA, IN THE LATTER COUNTRY OCCURRING IN VEINS OF GREAT MAGNITUDE. 
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brown, those on the belly white, and the 
tail is regularly barred with black and 
white This towl frequents fens and the 
banks of rivers, and its flesh is esteemed a 
great delicacy 

GOI IRB, in medicine, a large tumour 
that fonoas gradually on the throat between 
the trachea and the skin 

GOLD, a precious metal of a bright yel- 
low colour, and the most ductile and mal 
Icable of all the metals It 18 the heaviest 
inctal except platina, bemy the snust solid 
and the least porous and not being hable 
to be injured Oy air, at is well fitted to be 
used as com = Jtis wholly mcapable of rust, 
and not sonorous when atruck upon = Its 
lustre does not equal that of steel, platina, 
or silver, but it surpasses the other metale 
im tina rcapect lt requires a strong fre to 
me!t xt, remamng unaltered in the degree 
of heat that fuses tin or lead, but running 
with a jess potent heat than 1s necessary to 
the tusing of iron or copper Jt does not 
retasn 3ts colour till the tame of its melt- 
ing, but becomes szmited and wlute before 
it runs, and when in fusion, it appears of a 
pale blush green colour on the surface. 
It amalgamates the must readily of all the 
metals with quicksilver When ma state 
of tusion, it verv casily and very intumatel 
Dlends itaelt with wiser, and when mine 
with that metal, will also run into a mass 
with tron The ductility and malleability of 
gold x8 such, that one graim of at wall cover 
upwards of fifty square inches, and an ounce 
1s capable of being extended im the form of 
wire many hundred miles = The heat of the 
strongest furnace does not change the me 
tallic properties of gold, bat by a long ron- 
tivued application of the violent power of 
the sunbeams, collected in the focus of a 
burning glass,and instantaneously by means 
of the electric fluid, 1t may be calcined, and 
even reduced to glass. Gold 1s jound im 
beds of quartz, sand stone, &c and also in 
many rivera, particularly m Peru, in minute 
aud irregular grains, winch are known hy 
the name of gold dust The mmeral tor- 
mations m which this metal occurs, are 
the crystaline primitive rocks, trap rocks, 
and allumnal grounds lt never predomi- 
nates to such a degree as to constitute 
veins hy itself tas cither disseraimated 
or spread out an thin plates or grains on 
their surface or implanted in their cavities 
under the shape of filaments or cryatalzed 
twigs The principal use of gold, as is well 
known, 18 in coinage It has hecn with 
mankind, from time unmemorial, the repre 
sentative sign of every species of propcrty 
Lven before the art of coming was invent- 
ed, 1t passed for movey in the condition m 
which it was found 10 the earth, and in 
this form it stall enjoys a currency sn many 
parts of Africa It is rarely employed m 
astate ot perfect purity hut ia almost uni- 
versally alloyed with copper, or with silver, 
an order to sncrease its hardness 

GOLDBEATERDS’ SAIN, the skin or 
membrane of any animal, partocularly the 
tnteatinum rectum of an ox, which gold- 
beaters lay betwecn the leaves of the metal 
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while they beat it, whereby the membrane 
ia rendered very thin, and made fit to be 
applied to cuts and fresh wounds. 

tOLDEN NUMBER, in chronology, is 
that number which indicates the year of the 
lunar it oe for any given tinre. It was call- 
ed the Golden Number, because in the an- 
cient calendar it was written in letters of 
gold, on account of its great usefulness in 
ecclesiastical computations, especially in 
fixing the time of Easter. It was likewise 
called the Prime, because it pointed out the 
first day of the new moon, primum lune. 
To find the Golden Number, add 1 to the 
year of our Lord, divide the sum by 19, and 
the remainder is the Golden Number, the 
quotient at the same time expressing the 
number of cycles which have revolved from 
the beginning of the year preceding the 
birth of Christ. 

GOLDEN-FLE’ECE, in the mythological 
fables of the ancients, signified the skin or 
fleece of the ram upon which Phryxus and 
Hella are supposed to have swam over the 
sea to Colchis; which being sacrificed to 
Jupiter, its fleece was hung upon a tree in 
the grove of Mars, guarded by two brazen- 
hoofed bulls, and a monstrous dragon that 
never slept; but was at last taken and car- 
ried off by Jason and the Argonauts. 

GO’LDEN.-ROD, in botany, a genus of 
plants, belonging to the natural order Com- 

onsite, containing many species, whose 

nihant yellow flowers are very conspicuous 
in the autumnal months. They are peren- 
nial, chiefly herbaceous, with simple, undi- 
vided leaves, and bear numerous smal) 
flowers, disposed in spikes or panicles. 

GOLD’FINCH, in ornithology, the name 
of a species of Fringilla (fringtlla cardue- 
lia), with the wings variegated with black, 
yellow, and white. The common goldtinch 
18 a very elegantly coloured bird, somewhat 
smaller than the common sparrow. There 
are several other species, as the Greenland 
goldfinch, with a black spotted head, about 
the size of the common linnet; and the 
greenish yellow goldtinch, which is a most 
elegant bird; the fore-part of its head, and 
the upper part of the throat being covered 
with fine scarlet-coloured feathers, the top 
of the head ash-coloured, and the upper 
part ofthe ror a yellowish-green. 

GOLD.-FISH’, in ichthyology, an elegant 
fish of a gold colour, of the genus Cyprinus, 
and of the size of a pilchard. It was ori- 

inally brought from China, and is now 

ept in small ponds, glass globes or other 
veanels, by way of ornament. They are said 
to be very prolific, and are easily bred, re- 
— scarcely any farther attention than 
that of frequently changing the water. 

GOLD-LEAF’, or LEAF-GOLD’, gold 
that is foliated or beaten into a thin leaf. 
The thickness varies according to the pur- 
pore for which it is designed : that which is 
intended for gold-wire is much thicker than 
that for the framea of pictures. Gold is 
beaten on a block of marble, with hammers 
of polished iron. It 18 first reduced from 
the ingot to the thicknesa of paper; then 
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laced between skins; beaten thinner; and 

vided into squares, and again beaten, until 
it has acquired the necessary degree of 
thinness. The finished leaves of gold are 
put up in small books made of single leaves 
of sott paper, rubbed over with red chalk to 
prevent adhesion between them. Boyle has 
observed that a grain of gold, reduced to 
Jeaves, will cover a surface of fifty square 
inches, that each one of these square inches 
may be divided into 46,656 other little 
squares, and that, of course, the entire 
amount of surface derived from one grain 
of gold is capable of being divided into 
2,322,800 parts, each of which is visible to 
the naked eye. In short, such is the won- 
derful extension which the gold-hbeater is 
enabled to give to this precious metal, that 
it has been eatimated that an equestrian 
atatue, of the natural size, may be gilded 
with a piece of gold not exceeding in value 
ten shillings. 

GOLD-WIY RE, a cylindrical ingot of sil- 
ver, superficially gilt, and afterwards drawn 
through a vast number of holes of different 
hores (according to the process of wire- 
drawing) in order to bring it to the requi- 
site fineness, which is sometimes equal to 
that of a hair. Before each time of draw- 
ing, it is covered with wax, to save the gold 
from being worn awny.——Gold-wire fntted, 
the wire already described, tlatted between 
rollers of polished steel, and used in spin- 
ning, weaving, Jace-making, and em- 
broidery.——-Gold thread, or spun gold, 18 a 
flatted silver-prlt wire, wrapped or lad over 
a thread of ycllow silk, by twisting with a 
wheel and iron bobbins. 

GO’LDSMITH, an artisan who manufac- 
tures vessels and ornaments of gold and 
silver, Also, one who deals in gold or sil- 
ver vessels. ‘Fhe company of goldsmiths | 


vere meorporated in the reign of Richard | 


GO’LDYLOCKS, a name given to certain | 
lants of the genera Crysocomaand Gnaphe- 
tum, 

GOLF, a game with bat and hall, much 

practised in the north of England. 

GOM’PHOSIS, in anatomy, a species of 
articulation, wherein one bone is set in the 
other, like a nail or peg; as the teeth | 
within the jawa. 

GOMU’TIL, in — Borassus go- 
mutus,a species of palm, growing in the 
Indian islands; from the back of which a 
valuable fibrous substance is obtained that 
is manufactured into cordage. It under- 
goes no preparation but that of spinning 
and twisting; no material similar to our 
tar or pitch being neccasary, as it possesses, 
in a remarkable degree, the quality of re- 
sisting alternations of heat and moisture. 

GONG.GONG, or TAMTAM, a kind of 
cymbal used by the Chinese, made of cop- 
per alloyed with tin. 

GON'DOLA, a flat-bottomed boat, gene- 
rally about thirty fect long and four broad, 
terminating at each end ina sharp point or 
penk rising to the height of a man. It is 
much used at Venice on the canals, and in 
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1s usually rowed by two men, called gondo- 


GONG, a Chinese musical instrument, 
of a circular form, made of tin and copper, 
which vibrates ou being struck with a 
wooden mallet covered witt: leather. 

GONIOM’ETER, an instrument for mea- 
suring sold angies, or the inclination of 


anes 
. GOOS’ANDER, 1n ornithology, a migra- 
tory tow] of the genus Mergus, the diver or 
plunger 

GOOSE, a well known domestic fowl, of 
the genus Anus. which exists in a wild as 
well asa tame state The gray lay goose, 
or common wild goose, is the largest ot the 
British species, and is casily tamed froin 
this sort has sprung the domestic breed 
There are, however, many other species 

GOOS EBERRY, 1n botany, a shrub (the 
Ribes grossularia) that is set with prickles, 
and yields a fruit of an oval and globular 
figure, containing many small secds in a 
pulpy substance. It 18a bush much culti- 
vated in gardens, 

GOOS BFOOLr (Chenopodium), a genus 
of plants, containing twenty-six species, 
most of them indjgenous to the temperate 
parts of the eastern continent Many of 
the species grow abundantly in waste places 
throughout Europe, and we are told that 
the young shoots are sometimes eaten as 
asparaguae The Chenopodium quinoa of 
Chih us very celebrated in that country, 
and 1s carefully cultivated both for the 
leaves and sceds, the jatter of which are 
used instead of nillet 

GOOS’E-NLCK, in a ship, a piece of iron 
fixed on the cnd of the tiller, to which the 
lanyard of the whip-staff, or the wheel-rope 
comes, for steenag the ship. 

GOOS EWING, 1n seannan’s language, 
a sail set on a boom on the lee side of a ship, 
also the clews or lower corners of a ship’s 
main sail or fore-sail when the middle part 


is furled 

GOR'’DIAN KNOT, im antiquity, a knot 
made in the harness of the chanot of Gor 
dius, king of Phrygia, so very intricate, that 
there was no tindang where it began or 
ended An oracle had declared that he 
who should untie ths knot should be mas 
terof Asia Alexander having undertaken 
it, and feanng that his mabilty to untie 
it should prove an ul augury, cut it asun- 
der with his sword, and thus either accom 
phshed or eluded the oracle. Hence, in 
modern language, to cut the Gordian Anot 
18 to remove a difficulty by bold or unusual 


means. 

GORDIUS, the Har worm, a genus of 
the Vermes Intestinu, of which there are 
five species. The Gordius aquatirun 16 of 
the thickness of a hog’s bristle, and trom 
aix to ten inches long, 1s tound in stag- 
nant waters, and twists itself into various 
contortions and knots The head 18 ob- 
tusely conical, with a simple circular ter- 


minal pore for a mouth, fru which a sort 
ot membrane can be forced by pressure. 
The akin 14 smooth, but witlnn an such of 
the tail there is a smal) space which 1s 
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roughened on the sides with very minute 
granules. The tail 1s bifid, the processes 
short, equal, and obtuse. This singular 
worm 18 In perpetual motion and change, 
and ite never-ccvasing contortione have a 
sort of nninful character, which involun- 
tary suggest a comparison of it to “the 
worm that never dieth.” 

GORGE, m architecture, the narrowest 

t of the Turean and Doric capitals, lying 
tween the astragal, above the shaft of the 
column and the annulete-——In fortifica- 
tion, the entrance of a bastion, ravelm, or 
other outwork. 

GOR’GED, in heraldry, bearing a crown, 
coronet, or the hke, about the neck. 

GON’HAWK, in ornithology, a voracious 
fowl of the genus Falro, lerger than the 
common buzzard, but of a more slender 
shape 

GUS’PEL, a revelation of the grace of 
God to fallen man through a mediator, in- 
cluding the character, actions, and doctrines 
ot Jesus Christ, with the whole scheme of 
salvation, as revealed by Christ and his 
apostles, and handed down to us by the 
four Evangelists, 

GOS‘SAMER, a fine filmy substance, bke 
cobucbs, floating m the air in calm clear 
weather, especially mautumn It in mostly 
seen in stubble helds and on furze or low 
bushes, and 1s supposed to be formed by a 
species ot spider 

(.OS8) PJ UM, Cotton,a genus of plants 
ot which there are ten species, most of 
these are Amatic plants, but some are of 
American growth and culture. (See Cor- 


ton } 

GOTHIC STYLE, in architecture, a stvle 
in which pomnted arches of greater height 
than breadth, and a protusion of ornaments, 
m imitation of ltaves and flowers, are the 
puneipal characteristics 

GOV ERNMENT, that form of ſunda- 
mental rules and panes by which a 
nation or state 18 governed. It this power 
be vested in the hands of one, it 18 a mo- 
nwchy, f in the hands of the nobility, an 
aitocracy, and if in the hands of the 
people, or those chosen by them, a demo 
cracy The executive gore:ament is the 
porer of administenng ore affairs , the 
egralutive gorernmen(, that of making the 
laws. In England, the executive govern- 
ment 18 in the king (or queen regnant) and 
his numters, but the legislative govern- 
ment is in the parhament, that 1, the king, 
loids, and commons, whence the consti- 
tution of England 1s denominated a nised 
government ——Government 19 also a post 
or office which gives a person the power or 
right to govern or rule over a place, a city, 
or province, either supremely or by depu 
tation. Thua, the government of Ireland 
is vested m the lord-heutenaut ——Govern- 
ment, in grammar, the influence of a word 
in regard to construction, as when estab- 
lished usage requires that one word should 
cause another to be m a particular case or 


mood. 
GOUGE, an instrament or tool, used by 
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hollow chisel for cutting or hollowing out 
either wood or stone. 

GOURD, or CAL’‘ABASH, a climbin 
plant, bearing a pulpy edible fruit; alhe 
to the cucumber, meion, squash, &c., and 
has heen cultivated from time immemorial 
in the warmer parts of Asia and Africa, and 
also by the aborigines of America, previous 
to its discovery by the Europeans. The 
leaves are rounded and slightly viscous; the 
flowers white, aud somewhat stellated; and 
the fruit large, varying much in shape in 
different varieties. In Egypt and Arabia 
the lower classes boil 1t in vinegar, or make 
it into a sort of pudding by filling the shell 
with rice and meat. 

GOUT, or ARTHRI'TIS, in medicine, a 
very painful disease, the principal seat of 
which 16 in the jointa and liyaments of the 
feet. It1s often periodical or intermitting. 
It 18 a disease which seldom attacks young 
people, and is attended with the secretion 
of the supertluous earthy matter, which 1s 
no longer necessary for the formation of 
the bones, but which, instead of being 
carried off by the organs of secretion, 18 
deposited beneath the skin, or accumulates 
internally, thus producing chalk stones and 
various ternal concretions. 

GRACE, m objects of taste, a certain 
species of beauty, which appears to consist 
in the union of elegance and dignity.——In 
theology, the free unmerited love and favour 
of God; or the divine influence 1m restrain- 
ing from sin.——Days of Grace, in com- 
mercial law, three days allowed for the 
payment of a bill after it has become due. 
——The word grace is also used in speaking 
of or to a duke or duchess, as your Grace, 
hus or her Grace.———The Graces, among the 
heathen world, were female beauties deitied : 
they were three in number; Aglaia, Thala, 
and Euphrosyne, the constant attendants 
of Venus.——In music, graces are turus, 
trolls, and shakes, intruduced for the pur- 
pose of embellishment. 

GRA’CLLIS, in anatomy, a muscle of the 
leg, so called from its slenderness. 

GRADA’‘TION, in general, the — 
step by step, or proccediug in a regular an 
uniform manner. It also means a degree 
iu any order or eeries. Thus we aay, there 
18 a gradation in the scale of being; or we 
observe a gradation in the progress of so- 
cicty from a rude state to civilized life. — 
Gradation, in logic, ig an argumentation, 
couststing of four or more propositions, xo 
disposed, as that the atttribute of the first 
is the aubject of the second; and the attri- 
bute of the second, the subject of the third; 
and so on, till the last attribute come to be 
predicated of the subject of the first pro- 
position._——Gradation, in chemistry, a pro- 
cess by which metals are gradually raised 
to a stall higher degree of purity. 

GRA’DIENT. ‘The literal meaning of 
this word is, “moving by steps;” but it has 
lately been used technically to denote, in 
reference to railways, their deviation from 
a level surface to an inclined planc. 

GRAIV UATE, one who has obtained a 
degree at an university, or from some pro- 
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fessional incorporated society, after a due 
course of study, and suitable examination. 

GRAFTING, in horticulture, the pro- 
cess of inserting a branch of one tree into 
the stock of another, so that it may receive 
nourishment trom it, while at the same 
time it produces a new tree, like the old 
one whence the graft was taken. The use 
of grafting is to propagate any curious 
sorte of fruits, so as to be certain of their 
kinds. All good fruits have been obtained 
aceidentally from seeds; and of the seeds 
of these 1t is wholly uncertain whether they 
will pagans fruit worthy of cultivation ; 
but whén shoots are taken from such trees 
as bear good fruit, no alteration need be 
apprehended. The reason of the advan- 
tages obtained by grafting is differently ex- 
plamed; but it seems probable that they 
should be attributed to the greater facility 
with which the tender cion can assimilate 
the juices already prepared by the stock, 
than those which it must draw immediately 
from the earth, 1f planted. 

GRAIN, the generic name of the seeds 
of wheat, barley, oats, rice, Ke. All kinds 
of grain conta nutritious particles of a 
similar character, although they vary, both 
in ther quantity and in their mixture, in 
various grains; but their most valuable 
elements are,—gluten, which affords the 
strongest nourishment for the animal 
hody; fecula or starch, which, though not 
80 nutritious as gluten, seems to render it 
more digestible; and a sweet mucilage, 
which is more nutritious than starch, but 
in swall in quantity, and renders the grain 
liable to the vinous and acctous fermenta- 
tion. — It is hkewise the name of a small 
weight, the twentieth part of a scruple in 
apothecaries’ weight, and the twenty-fourth 
part of a penny-weight troy.——-Grain also 
denotes the component particles of stones 
and metals, the veins of woud, &e. Hence 
cross grained, or against the grain, is, con- 
trary to the fibres of wood, &c. Graina 
(in the plural), the husks or remains of 
malt after brewing, or of any grain after 
distillation. 

GRAINS OF PARADISE, a narcotic 
pepper, brought from Guiuea, and, accord- 
ing to the opinions of some writers, much 
used by brewers. 

GRAL’LA, in ornithology, the fourth 
order of birds, with obtuse fils and lon 
legs, ny cranes, snipes, bustards, storks, an 
ostriches. 

GRAL'LIC (from gratle), in ornitho- 
logy, an epithet given to an order of fowls 
having long legs, naked above the knees, 
which fit them for wading in water. 

GRAM'INA, or GRASSES, the moat nu- 
merous family of plants, common to all 
countries, but varied in species by soil and 
elevation. An English meadow in natural 
grass often exhibits a hundred several spe- 
cies. But the most productive grasses have 
been specially cultivated, and we now have 
fields sown with rye-grass, red clover, trefoil, 
sanfoin, lucerne, &c. &c., called artificial 
grasses. Nor must we omit to mention, 
that the grasses include wheat, rye, barley, 





PARTICULAR KINDS OF GRAIN GEOW WILD IN SOME COUNTRIES, BUT THEY HAVE NOT THE PERFECTION OF OUR CULTIVATED GRAIN. 
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oats, rice, Indian corn, aud the sugar-cane; 
ther cluet characteristic being that their 
stems or culms are cylindrical and provided 
at intervals with knots, trvin each of which 
anses a long linear or lanceolate lest, 
sheathing the stem for some distance 

GRAMIN EOUS, in botany, an epithet 
for plants belonging to the tainily ot grasses, 
having simple leaves, a jointed stcm, a 
nest? calyx, termed glume, and a single 
aced. 

GRAMMAR, the art which analyzes and 
classes the words 1n a Janguagt, which de- 
tails ite pecuharities, and tuoushes rules, 
recognized by the best authoritics, for its 
construction General grammar teaches 
the principles which are common to all 
languages, and the yrammar of any parti 
cular lanzuage teaches the principles pr 
cular to that language Crannnar treats 
of sentences, and ot the several parts of 
which they are compounded Sentences 
consist of words, words of one o: more 
syllables, syllables of one or more letters, 
80 that, in tact, letters, syllables, words, 
and sentences, make up the whole subject 
of grammar—Hy means of inarticulate 
sounds beasts can express certain feelings , 
but man 1s distinguished trom the brute 
creation by the power of modifying a much 
greater variety ot sdunds, and of fixing to 
each modihcation a particular meaning 
The sounds thus modified are called words, 
and as words have no natural relation to 
the ideas and perceptions of winch they are 
Significant, the use of thein must either 
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AT ALEXANDRIA, CONSISTS OF A SINGLE BLOCK OF BED GRANITE, UPWARDS OF SIXTY-SEVRN FEXT HIGH. 


have been suggested to the frst man by 


used tor a hook containing the rules of this 
art, methodically digested, as, ‘* Murray’s 
Enghah Grammar,” “ Moody’s New Lton 
Latin Grammar,” &c 

GRAMME, « French measure of weight, 
equal to 22 966 grains Luglish. 

GRAND JU RY, a jury convened by the 
Shenff to examine into the grounds of ac 
cusation against offenders, and validstv of 
Indictinents Offenders against whom true 
bilis are found by the grand jury are after- 
wards tried betore a petty jury 

GRANDEEL, a demgnation given to a 
nobleman of Spain or Portugal 

GRAN ITE, a prunary rock, of uniform 
structure, composed of particles of quartz, 
mica, and fclapar, Crystalized, and coherng 
without cement It 1s the foundation rock 
of the earth, on which others he, but rained 
in mountains whose lofty peaks are formed 
of it. The aspect of granitic mounutames is 
extremely diverse, depending, in part, upon 
the nature of ite stratification, and the de 

of disintegration tt has undergone In 
Larose: the central part of the principal 
mountain ranges 38 of this rock, asm Scan- 
drnayia, the Alps, the Pyrences, and the C ar- 
pathian mountains, In Asia, granite forma 
a cousderabl part of the Urahan and Altaie 
ranges of mountains, and it appears also 
to compose the principal mountains that 
have been examined in Atrica ‘The colour 


POMPEY'S PILLAR, 


of granite 1s greatly diversified by the dit , independent of “ the vine-covered hills,” af 














have been the result of human ragacity, or ! florid red, and me always p 
| When hvaid, they are unbealthy, and have 


the Author of nature ——Grammar 1s alvo | only a languid cnculation 
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ferent colours and proportions of the com- 
ponent parts. 

GRAN’‘ITEL, 1n mineralogy, a granitic 
compound containing two constatuent parts, 
as quartz and felspar, or quartz and horn- 
blende 

GRAN‘ITIN, in moneralogy, a granitic 

rc gate of three species of minerals, some 
ot which differ from the apecies which com- 
pose granite, as guaitz, felapar, and jade 
or shorl. 

GRANT, 1n law, a gilt m writing of such 
things as cannot conveniently be passed or 
verbally conveyed. 

GRANULATION, the act of formin 
into grama = The process hy which a meta 
18 reduced into ns 1a effected by melting 
the metal, and then pouring it in a very thin 
stream iuto cold water. As soon as the 
inetal comes in contact with water it di- 
vides into drops, which have a tendency to 
a spherical shape, and are more or less per- 
fect, according to the thinness of the stream, 
the height trom which it talls, and the tem- 
perature of the metal, Some of the more 
tumble metals may be reduced to much 
hner grains, by pearing it, in its melting 
state, Into a wooden box, rubbed over with 
chalk, and shaking it violently betore 1¢ has 
tune to bi come solid ——In medicine, the 
hittle, grain like, fleshy bodies, which form 
on the surfaces of ulcers and suppurating 
wounds, and serve both for hing up the 
cavities and bringing nearer together and 
uniting their sides, are called granulatione. 
The colour ot healthy granulationsis a deep 
rone to unite. 


























































GRAPH, the tra ot the vine, growing in 
clusters, from which wine is expressed 
Grapes are found by a chemical analysis to 
coutain supertartrate of potash, tartaric 
acid, citric and mahe acids, abundance of 
suger, a portion of mucilage, jelly, some al- 
buinen, and also, as is said, some gluten. 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, as well 
as some parts of Germany, produce grapes 
which yield wines of vanous qualities and 
flavours, saine of thein highly esteemed 
‘The climate of England 1s not so favourable 
to their proper mpening, but the grapes we 
raise in hot houses are generally suyerior 
to those which we nnport green from Ma- 
Jaga and other ports ot Spain) When dred 
and prescrved, they are called ravines —— 
Whether or not the vine will ever be culte- 
vated to any advantageous extent in Eng 
land, we are incompetent to form a correct 
judgincnt, but we think at due to Mr Cle- 
ment Hoare,—whose oki] and imdustry (as 
we can perwnally attest) have been for 
many veara most successtrlly directed to 
this end,—to advise all who may be demn- 
rous of glcaning sound practical and samen- 
tibe mtormation ou this particular branch 
of horticulture, to canal the treatise he 
has published on its growth and culture. 
He has there, must unqueshonably, given 
examples of native produce, wluch hold out 
an cucouraging prospect of our becoming 


GEAPES SHOULD BANG ON THE VINE TILL THEY ABE PERFECTLY RIPE, FOR IF UNRIPKE WHEN GATHERED THEY WILL NEVER RIPEN. 
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CRICKETS AND GRASSHOPPERS EFFECT THEIR UBIRPING NOISE, BY GRATING THEIR SPINY TRIGHS AGAINST THEIR HARD WINGS. 
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“Ne LOVE OF GOD IS THE SUBLIMEST GRATITUDE.” —-PALEY, 
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not of entering intn competition with our 
continental neighbours.—We observe that 
Mr. H. has availed himself of the popular 
method of discussing the merits of his 
plans, by a course of lectures delivered at 
the Mechanics’ Institution, Winchester; 
the neighbourhood of which city, be says, 
is highly favourable to the growth of the 
vine. Alluding more especially to the 
southern coast of this island, where alone 
the solar heat is sufficiently powerful to 
ripen the fruit, he emphatically observed, 
that “ every cottager should possess a vine, 
which, 1f properly treated, would produce 
him sufficient fruit to pay his rent.’ 

GRA'PE-SHOT, in artillery, a combi- 
nation of small shot put into a thick Canvass 
bag, and corded so as tu form a kind of 
cylinder. 

GRAPHITE, in mineralogy, carburet of 
iron; that substance used for pencils, which 
is very generally called black-lead. 

GRAPHOM'ETER, a mathematical in- 
atrument, called also a semi-circle, whose 
use is to observe any angle whose vertex is 
at the centre of the instrument im any plane, 
and to find how many degrees it cuntains, 

GRAP’NEL, a small anchor fitted with 
four or five flukes or claws, used to hold 
boats or small vessels, 

GRASS’ HOPPER, in entomology, a ape- 
cies of the genus Gryllus, to which belong 
the locust and encket, The grasshopper 
of our fields is innocent and harmless. 

GRATITUDE, an agreeable emotion, in 
which good-will to a benefactor forms the 
ground-work. Gratitude for benctits re- 
ceived cannot he too lnghly cherished; for 
it implies a feeling and generous heart, and 
& proper sense of duty. 

GRAV’EL, amall stones or pebbles, in- 
termixed with sand. It is supposed to om- 
ginate from fragments of rocks and flints, 
worn by the action of the sea, and by their 
mutual attritions into rounded and other 
forms. Ita red colour 1s occasioned hy the 
oxyde of tron, and, when found, it affords 
evidence of a eca-beach having once heen 
on the spot.——Grare?, in medicine, a pam- 
ful disorder, arising from a gritty matter 
concreting into small stones in the kidneys 
and bladder. 

GR’ VER, in the art of engraving, a tool 
by which all the lines, scratches, aud shades 
are cut in copper, &e. 

GRAVIMETER, an instrument for 
measuring the specific gravities of bodies. 

GRAVITA TION, m physiology, a spe- 
cies of attraction, or the tendency of one 
body towards another, in consequence of 
ita gravity. Thus, a body elevated above the 
earth tends to fall, that 1a, it gravifatee to- 
wards the centre of the earth; and the 
planets are supposed to gravitate towards 
the sun, or centre of the solar system. The 
following remarks on graritatien, from 
Moveley’a Hlustrations of Science, are so 
deacriptive of ita universality, that we can- 
not resist the temptation of copying them: 
“ Gravitation is fixed in matter eternally 


and inseparably. No lapse of time wears it 
away, no modification of circumstances in 
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which it can be placed—no appliance of 
artiticial means—or power of other natural 
forces upon it, removes or can remove the 
slightest conceivable portion of it. You 
May crush the parts of a body into a pow- 
der, apply to it the power of heat, and melt 
it into a liquid—or you may, by a yet in- 
tenser application of heat, dilate it into a 
gas; you may make of it a chemcal solu- 
tion; bring it again to its original form of a 
eulid-canclere it again aud again—~com- 
bine and recombine it; through all these 
chanics you will nut in the slightest con- 
ceivable gi have affected the gravity or 
weight of any one of its particles Not only 
is the power of gravitating thua unalterably 
infixed in roatter, but it is infixed in it um- 
versally. There is no place on the earth’s 
surface where there 1s matter and not 
weizht—there is no matter known to exist 
in our system of the universe which does 
not gravitate, and if we carry on our in- 
quiries heyoud the limits of our system, 
into the fathomless depths of apace, we find 
there the stars gravitatmg towards ove 
another.” The vis inertia, says Sir Isaac 
Newton, is a passive principle by which 
most bodies persist in their motion or rest, 
receive motion in proportion to the force 
impressing it, and resist as much as they 
are resisted. By this principle alone there 
never could have been any motion in the 
world; sume other principle was necessary 
for putting budies into motion; for, from 
the various compositions of two motions, 
itis certain that there is not always the 
same quantity of motion in the world. But 
by reason of the tenacity of ttuids, the at- 
trition of their parts, and the weakness of 
elasticity in sohds, motion is much more 
* to be lost than got, and is always upon 
the decay. There is therefore a necessity 
of conserving and recruiting it, by active 
principles; and such is the cause of gra- 
vity, by which the planets and comets keep 
their motion in their orbs, and bodies ac- 
quire great motion in falling, &c. 
GRAV'ITY, BSexciric, is the relative 
gravity of any body or substance, considered 
with regard to some other body, which 1s 
—— as & atandard of comparison; and 
this standard, by universal consent and 
ractice, is rain-water, on account of its 
eing less subject to variation im different 
circumstances of time, place, &c., than any 
other body, whether solid or fluid. It hap- 
pens that a cubic foot of ran water weighs 
1000 ounces avoirdupois. Consequently, 
assuming thie as the specific gravity of 
rain-water, and comparing all other bodies 
with this, the same numbers that express 
the apecitic gravity of bodies, will at the 
same time denote the weight of a cubic 
foot of each in avoirdupot ounces, which 
in A great convenience in numerical com- 
putations. From the preceding definition 
we readily draw the following laws of the 
specific gravity of bodies, viz. 1. in bodies 
of eyual magnitude, the specific grevities 
are directly as the weights, or as their den- 
sities; 2. in bodies of the same specific 
gtavities, the weights will be as the magni- 
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GRAVITY, IN MUSIC, I8 THE MODIFICATION OF ANY BOUND. 
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THE POWER OF GRAVITY AT TWO MILES FROM THE EARTH, IS FOUR TIMES LESS THAN AT ONE MILE; AND so GOES ON LESSENING. 
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tudes; 3. in bodies of equal weights, the 
specific gravities are inversely as the mag- 
mitudes, 4. the weights of different bodies 
are to each other in the compound ratio of 
their magnitudes and specific gravities. 
Hence, it 1s obvious, that, of the magni- 
tude, weight, and apecine gravity of abody, 
any two being given, the third may be 
found , and we may thus find the magni- 
tude ot bodies, which are too irregular to 
admut of the application of the common 
rules of menxuration , or we may, by know- 
ing the specific gravity and magnitude, find 
the weight of bodies which are too ponder- 
ous to be submitted to the action of the 
balance or ateclyard , or lastly, the magni- 
tude and weight being mven, we may as- 
certain their specif gravities. The most 
accurate and coneise mode of ascertain 
the density of hquids, 18 to employ a small 
glass measure with a very short, narrow 
neck, and adjusted to hold exactly 1000 
grains of distillcd water. The vessel heing 
hiled with any other hquid, the weight ot 
it 18 observed, and thence its relative den- 
sity to water may he found by merely strik- 
ing off three decimal places At each ope- 
ration the glass must be — rinsed 
with pure water, and again dried, by heat- 
ing it, and then sucking out the humified 
ar by the help of a slender inserted tube. 
If fluids of various densities, and not dis- 
posed to unite in any chesmca) afinity, be 
poured into a vessel, they will arrange 
themselves in horizontal strata, according 
to then respective denaities, the heavier 
always occupying a lower place 
GRAWITY, Cratre or, m mechanics, 
is & point within a body, through which, it 
a plane pass, the segments on each side 
will equiponderate, thatis, neither ot them 
can move the other Hence, if the descent 
of the centre of gravity be prevented, or it 
the body be suspended by ita centre of gra- 
vity, 1t will continue at rest m equilibrium 
in any position The centre of gravity of a 
parallelograin or clinder, or any prism 
whatever, is in the nuddle point of the aus, 
and the centre of gravity ot 4 circle 0) any 
regular hgure, is the same as the centre of 
magnitude The common centre of gravity 
of two bodies 1s a point so situated ina 
nght line joining the centres of the two 
bodies, that if the pomt be suspended, the 
two bodies will equiponderate and rest 
Thus the pomt ot suspension in a balance 
or steelyard, where the two weights equi- 
ponderate, is the common centre of gravity 
of the two weights 
GRAY’LING, inichthyology, a voracious 
fish of the genus Sa/mo, larger thana trout, 
and of a silvery gray colour It as found 
in clear rapid streams in the north of Eu- 
rope, and 1s much esteemed as toud. 
GRAYWACKE, in geology, a remarkable 
| kind of rock or stone, compoacd of grains 
| or fragments of different nuncrals, chiefly 
of quartz, felspar, etliceous slate, and arg:l- 
lite. These scveral ingredients are united 
by an indurated argillaceous substance, or 
the interstices between the larger fraginenta 
| ave filled by the same materials which torm 
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TUE NICENE AND ATHANASIAN CREEDS ARE ALLOWED IN THE GREEK CHURCH. 





the larger parts of the rock, but in grains 
so comminuted as to resemble a homoge- 
neous cement. It is of various colours, 
generally inclining to some shade of gray 
or brown. 

GREBE, 1m ornithology, a fowl! of the 
genus Colymbue and Aneerea, of several spe- 


cies 
GREEK CHURCH, that portion of 
Christians whe contorm, im their creed, 
usages, and church government, to the 
views of Christianity introduced into the 
former Greek empire, and pertected, since 
the fifth century, under the patnarchs of 
Constantinople, Alexandna, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem. Like the Roman Catholic, this 
church recognizes two sources of doctrine, 
the bible and tradition, under which last it 
comprchends not only those doctrines which 
were orally delivered by the apostics, but 
also those which have been approved of by 
the fathers of the Greek church, It 18 the 
only church which holds that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father onlv, thus 
differing trom the Catholic and Protestant 
churches, which agree in dering the Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son. Like 
the Cathohe church, it has seven sacrar- 
ments—baptism, chriem, the euchariat pre- 
ceded hv confession, penance, ordination, 
marriage, and supreme unction, but it 18 
peculiar in holding that full punheation 
from onginal sin in baptism requires an 
immersion three times of the whole body in 
watcr, whether infants or adults are to be 
baptized, and in pomning thnsem (confirma- 
tion) with it as the completion of baptism 
It reyeets the doctrme of purgatory, has 
nothing to do with predeatination, works of 
supererogation, indulgences, and dispen- 
sations, and it recognizes neither the pope 
noi anv one else as the visible vicar of Christ 
onearth Inthe invocation of the saimts, 
in their fasts, rolies, Ac they are as 2¢ aloua 
as the Romanmsts, it may be said, indeed, | 
that the services of the Greek church con 
sist almort entirely of outward forms 
This 1s the rchyion of Russia, the ecelo- | 
siastic#) extablishment of which consiats 
ina holy svnod, four metropolitans, eleven 
arch bishops, uineteen bishops, 12,500 pa- 
meh shieehen: and 425 convents, fitty eight 
ot which are connected with monastic 
schools for the education ot the clergy. 
The Greek chareh, under the Turkish do- 
Tainion, remained, as far aa was possible 
under such circumstancts, faithful to the 
original constitution The patriarch of 
Constantinople exercises the highest eccle- 
siastical junsdiction ovor the Greeks in the | 
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whole ‘Turkish empire, but they labour 
under many disabilities, among which 13 a 
heavy poll tax, under the name of “ex. 
eimption from beheading ” 

GREER FIRE, a combustible compo- 
sition invented by the Greeks in the middle 


ages, during their wars with the Arahs and 
Turks It conssts of naptha, bitumen, 
— um, &c 


REEK LANGUAGE The language of 
the primitive inhnbitants of Greece, the 
Pelaszi, was already extinct in the time of 





THE ROMANISTS CALL THE GUERK CHURCH “THE GREEK sCHtiaN,” 
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PETER THE GREAT ABSOLISHED THE PATRIARCHAL OFFICER IV 
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THE GREEK CHURCH IN RUSSIA, AND APPOINTED AN EXARCH, WITH LIMITED POWERS. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE OF GHEECE IS SO DRY, THAT AT EIGHTY SIX DEGREES, EARLY THE WHOLE OF THE INSECTS AND VEGATAILES DISAPPRAB, 
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Yerodotus, who asserts that 1¢ was different | Greek, the language of the Byzantine 
from the Helleme, and adda, that st 18 pro- | princes, either perished m the conflict, or 
bahble the Hellenes bave retamed their or- | took to theht, er courted the favour of their 
ginal language. From the great number of rude conquerors by adopting their dialect. 
Hellenic tribes of the same race, it was to {| In the lower classes only did the common 
be expected that there would he different ‘ Greek survive the vulgar dinicct of the 
dialects, the knowledge of which in the polished classes. But the Greek spirit, not 
more necessary for becommyg acquainted | yet extinguished by all the advermtics the 
with the Greek language, since the wnters | nation had undergone, hnally revived with 
of this nation have transmitted the pecu- increasing vigour, and even the love of song 
haritiea of the different dialects in the use | kept altve some sparks of patnotic sen- 
of single letters, words, termonations, and | tunent From the beginning of the pre- 
expressions, and that not merely to cha- | sent century, external circumstances have 
racterise more particularly anu individual | greatly favoured the progress of education 
represented as speaking, but even when , in Greece, schools have been established, 
they speak yn their own person It 18 cus- | and the language itself, which in ite de 
tumary to distinguish three leading dialects, | gradation was not destitute of melody and 
according to the three leading branches of tlexsbility, gamed energy and vivacity from 
the Greeks, the Holic, the Donec, and the | the cfforts of several patnotic individuals, 
Ionic, to which was afterwards added the , who endeavoured tu bring 1t nearer the 
mixed Attic dialect At what time this | ancient classic dialect. nder the pro- 
language frst began to be expressed in | tection of England, during the admims- 
writing, has long been a subject of doubt. | tration of Mr Canning, much was done 
According to the general opimon, Cadmus, | towards the mental :mprovement of the 
the Pheeniciah, introduced the alphabet | modern Greeks, and the Greek spirit was 
mto Grecce His alphabet consisted of | gradually developed An Iome Greek uni- 
but sixteen letters, four are said to have | versity was opened at Corfu in 1824. It 
been invented by Palamedes in the Trojan | consists of four taculties, for theology, law, 
war, and four more by Simonides of Ceos. | medicine, and philosuphy. Its chancellor 
As the Iomans first adopted these letters, | was lord Guwildtord. Publications of all 
aud the Athenians received them from | kinds have appeared, and effectual means 
them, the alphabet with twenty-four letters | have been taken by scholars of first-rnte 
ws called the Jone Those who have most | abilities, to enrich and ennoble the modern 
carefully studied the subject, believe that | Greek language trom the classic treasures 
the use ot the alphabet became common in | of their accomplished ancestors. 
Greece about 550 years before Christ, and GRELN CLOIFH, m Britiah polity, a 
about as jong after Homer. In Homer's | board or court of justice held in the count- 
tame, ali knowledge, religion, and laws were | ing house of the Bntish monarch’s house- 
preserved by memory alone, and tor that | huld, and composed of the lord steward 
reason were put in verse, till proxe was in | and inferior othcers To this court 1s com- 
troduced with the art of writing ‘TheGreck | mitted the charge and supervision of the 
language, as — in the writings of royal household in matters of justice and 
the celebrated authora of antiquity, as | government, with power to correct all of- 
Homer, Hesiod, Dimosthenes, Anstotle, , tenders, and to maimtain the peace of the 
Plato, Xenophon, &c has a great vanety of | verge, or yurisdiction of the court royal, 
terms and expressions, suitable to the | which extends every way two hundred yards 
genius and occasions of a polite and learned , from the gate of the palace Without a war- 
people, who bad ataste to aitsand sciences | rant frst obtained from this court, no ser- 
nit, ploper names are siguihcative, which , vant of the houschold can be arrested for 
ws the reason that the modern languages | debt —It takes its name trom a green cloth 
borrow so many terms fiom it When any | spread over the board at which it 18 held. 
new mvention, instrument, machine, or the GREEN -FINCH, in ormthology, a spe- 
hke, discovered, recourse 18 generally had | cies of Fringilla, the teathers of which are 
to the Gieck fora name to it, the facihty | of a greeuish hue, with the wings and tal 
wherewith words are there compounded, | vanegated with yellow. 
affording such as will be eapressive of its GRLEN HOUSE, or Conservatory, a 
use such are barometer, hygiometer, un- ' glazed building, erected for sheltermg and 
croscope, telescope, thermometer, &c. But preserving the tender erotic plants, which 
of all sciences medicine most abounds with will not bear to be exposed to the open ar 
| such terms, as, diaphoretic, diagnosis, digr- | —— winter season 
i rhaea, hemorrhage, hydrophobia, pthias, | GREEN STONE, in geology, a rock of 
atrophy, &c.——Modern Greek, or Romaie ; the trap formation, consisting of horn- 
The Greck language secms to have pre- , blend and felspar in the state of grains or 
| served its purity longer than any other small crystals 
| known to us, and even long atter its pumty | GREGA’RIOUS, in natural history, an 





was lost, the echo of this beautiful tongue epithet tor such animals as herd together 
served to keep ahve something of the sprit im flocks. 

of ancient Greece All the supports of this | GREGO’RIAN. The Gregoisan year, m 
majestic and refined dialect seemed to fal, chronology, 1s a correcton of the Julian 
when the Greeks were enulaved by the tall year In the latter, every secula or hun- 
ot Constantmople (av 1543) All the eul- dredth scar is bisseatile om the forner 
tivated classes who still retuned the pure everyone in four ‘Lins r.formation, which 
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IRE GRKFKS DECLARED THEIR INDEFENDENCE, JAN. 1, 1822. 








HK WORD GROTESQUR OWES ITS DERITAYION TO THUSE NONSTBOUS FIGURES WHICH FORMERLY APORNED MONUMENTAL AND SEPULCERAL GRUTTOERS. 








GRUNADES WERE FIRST USED IN SIEGES AT THE END OF THE 16TH CRNTURY. 
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was made by pope Gregory XIII. a.n. 1582, 
as aleo called the New style. 

GRENA'DE, a hollow ahall or globe of 
iron, filled with combustibles, and thrown 
out of a how:tzer. There are also a smaller 
kind, thrown by hand, which are called 
hand-grenades. These were ongially used 
by soldiers, who, from long service and dis- 
tinguished bravery, were selected tor the 
service, and hence the name of yrenadiere, 
who now form the first company of a bat- 


tahon, 

GREN’ATITE, a mineral of a dark red- 

dish brown colour, sometimes called pns- 
matic garnet. It occurs imbedded in mica 
slate, and in talc, and 18 intusible by the 
blow wpe: 
GRIFFIN, in the natural history of the 
ancients, and in heraldry, an imaginary 
anual, represented with four legs, wings, 
and a beak, the upper part representing an 
eagle, and the lower part ation. By this 
form the ancients intended to wive an idea 
of strength and swiftness united, with an 
extraordimary vigilance in guarding what- 
ever Was intrusted torte care This hybrid 
animal was supposed to watch over mines 
of gold and hidden treasures, and was con- 
secrated to the aun. 

GRISETTE (French), ongmally meant 
a dress of coarse gray cloth, worn by the 
females of the lower classes, hence it 1s 
used for the temales themselves. In the 
language of the theatres, grisetfe sygnihes 
an intriguing young girl, of the class ot 
soubretten. 

GROAT, a alver coin, first struck in the 
reign ot Edward 1, before whose time the 
Enehish had no silver com larger than a 
penny. It has since been used as a money 
of accouut equal to fourpence. 

GROSS, in commerce, the number of 
twelve dozen ——Grose weight, the weight 
of merchandize or goods, with the dross, 
bag, cask, &c. in which they are contained, 
for which an allowance ia to he made of 
tare and tret. This being deducted, the 
remainder of real weight 1s denominated 
neat or net weisht — Idvowsen in gross, | 
an Jaw, an adsownon separated frow the 
property of a manor, and aunexed to the 
person of its owner 

GROSS BLAK, 1n ormithologv, a bird of 
the genus Lona It a of a hery red co- 
Jour, except round the bill and on the 
throat, which 1 black. It 18 to be met 
with an North America, and 1s called the 
Virginia nightmgale, on account of the 
fineness of ita song. 

GROSS’TLAR, in mineralogy, a scarce 
kind of garnet, so named trom its grecn cu 


r. 
ROTESQUE, a word, aa applied to 
painting, sculpture, &., winch denotes ir- 
regulanty of form and proportions. In its 
more common acceptation, it means fudi- 
crous, whimsical, extravagant 
GROUND, in painting, the surface on 
which figures or other objects are repre- 
sented. In etching, a guimous compomtion 
over the aurface of the meta} to be 
etched, to prevent the uttric acid from eat- 


GUAIACUM 18 IMPORTED IN LARGK GREKKIOH SEMI-TRANSPANRENT LUMPS. 
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ing, except m auch places where this 
ground 1s opened with the point of a needle. 
——In manutactures, the principal colour, 
to which others are considered as orna- 
mental.—_——-In music, the uAme given to a 
composition im which the base, cousisting 
of a few bars of independent notes, 18 con- 
tinually repeated to a continually varying 
melody. To yain ground, to obtain an 
advantage; to prevail.—Ground-angling, 
fishing without a float, with a piece ot lead 
fixed a few inches trom the hook.—— 
Ground-ash, a young shoot from the stum 
of an ash ——Ground-bart, bat for fis. 
which sinks to the bottom of the water. 
~——Ground-floor, the lower floor, or that 
which 1s on the hasement.——Ground-try, 
im botany, a well known plant, the Gie- 
choma hederacea ——Ground plates, in ar- 
chitecture, the outermost piecea of timber 
lying on or near the ground, framed into 
one another with mortises and tenons.-——- 
Ground-plot, the ground on which a build- 
ing ts placed.——Graund-rent, reut paid for 
the pnvilcge of huilding on another man's 
ground, and generally held on a long lease. 
-——(eround tackle, in ships, the ropes, &c. 
belonging to anchors. 

GROUND'SEL, im botany, a plant of 
the genus Serechio, ot several species. 

GROUP, in painting and sculpture, an 
assemblage of figures or other objects. ~— 
Grouping is the act af so combming and ba- 
laneing the parts as to produce an barmo- 
nivus effect. 

GROUSE, 1n ornithology, a fowl of the 

cuts Tefrao, of which there are several 

mds, as, the blach game, red game, ptar- 
migan, White grouse, ruffed grouse, &e. 
The distinguishing mark of this genns is a 
naked band, utten of a red colour, m place 
ut an evebrow. They are wild, shy, and 
almost untameable , dwelling in forests and 
barren countries, far fiom man and culti- 
vation 

GROVE, a small wood or cluster of trees 
with a shaded avenue, or a Ww Mm per- 
vieur to the raya of the sun 

GRUB, the worm or maggot produced 
from the beetle, aluch atterwards becomes 
a winged insect. 

GRUINA LES, in botany, one Lin. 
mrus’s natural orders of plants, comaming 
the gerannims, flax, lignum vite, & 

GRY LUS, in entomology, the name of 
the encket and locust kind, which, toge- 
ther with the grasshoppers, make only one 
genus of insects, the charactenstics of 
which are these: the antenue@ setaceous, 
the exterior wings membranaceous and 
narrow , the thorax compressed and angu- 
lated , and the legs formed for leaping. 

GRY PH ITE, or Crowsrone, an oblong 
foaml shell, narrow at the head, which 1s 
very hooked, and wider towards the extre- 
mity, where it ends im a circular hmb. 

GUAIAC’,, or GUAIA CUM, a reamous 
substance procured from a tree (the Guai- 
cum officinale) growing in the West Indies. 
It 1s much — IR medieme as a stimulant. 

GUA'NA, 1m zoology, a species of lizard, 
found in South Americas. 


— —— — — — oo see renee i 








THE GUAIACTM TREK, OR LIGYUM VITSE, 18 A DARK LOOKING BVERGREEN, PROM 40 ro 50 FEET IN HEIGHT; THE WOOD HARD AND HEAVY. 













A GRAND CIVIC BANQUET WAS GIVEN AT GUILDHALL, JUNE 18, 1814, TO THE AILIED SOVEREIGYS OF RUSSIA, PRUSSIA, AND MANY FORRIGN NOBLES. 











GUAN ACO, m zoology, the lama, or 
caine} of South America, in 4 wild state 

GUAN O, a substance of a dark yellow 
colour and of a strong ambrosial smell It 
1s found im large quantities on the coasts 
of Peru and other parts of South Amenica, 
and appears to be the accumulation of the 
excrencnts of innumerabl flocks of birds 
lt is such an excellent manure, that it 
forms an extensive and profitable branch 
of trade 

GUA RA, in ornithology, the Tantalus 
ruber a Bragihan bird, which when firat 
hatched 1s black afterwards changes to 
gray, and then to a bright red colour 

GUAR ANIOR, one who engages to see 
that the stipulations of another are per 
formed also one who engages to secure 
another in any nght or possession 

GUARANIrY or GUARANTEE an 
undertaking or engagement by a third 
party that the stipulations of a treaty or 
the cngagement or promisc of another shall 
be pertormed 

GUARD the duty of guarding or defend 
Ing any post or person from an attack or 
surprac Also the soldiers who do tlus 
duty ——Gward m fencing a posture or 
action proper to defend the body ——-Van 
guard in military affairs a body of troops 
either haise or toot, that march before an 
army or division to prevent surprise or give 
notice of danger ——Rea guard a body of 
troops that march in the rear tor a like 
purpose ——~I ye guards a body ot select 
troops whose especial duty 18 to detend the 
person of a prince or chet officer 

GUARDANS in heraldry having the 
face turned towards the spectator 

GUARD IAN in law a person appointe! 
by wall or otherwise to supermtend the 
education aud property of a numor towhom 
the guardian 18 bound to account after the 
chuld 18 of age under rcaponeibility to the 
Lord ( hanccllor for the just periormance 
of the trust 

GUARDS in a particular acnse the 
troops that are designed to guard the royal 
person and palace andwhich consist both 
of horse and foot tn Britain the house 
hold troops or guards consist of the lite 
guards the royal regiment of horse g uds 
and thfee regunents of foot guards 
Teomen of the Guards a band of body 
gunids instituted by Heury VIIT in the 
year 1545 = Lhesr dress is sunilar to that of 
the tame of ther founder One hundred 
are by rotation on duty and there arc 
siventy more oul of whom the place of any 
ot the hundred who die is supplied — 
National guards a military body which has 
acquired historical nmportance in the poh 
tics of France, origimated with the revolu 
tion, but underwent many changes both 
during Napoleon s sway and under the re 
stored Bourbons It was abolished in April, 
1827 for having demanded the removal of 
Villele’s ministry but was revivedat Paris 
during the popular commotion in July, 
1830, which ended in seating Louis Phihppe 
on the throne ——Guard ship, a vessel of 
war appomted to superimtend the marine 
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affairs of a harbour or river, to see that the 
ships pot in commission have their prope 
watch word kept duly by sending 
guard boats round them every mght, and 
to receive seamen who are impressed mm 
time of war 

GUA VA, in botany, an American tree, 
and its fruit, ot the genus Psi lium There 
are two varietics, the py)iferum or white 
ees and the pomiferum or red guava 

he fruit or berry 1s large and oval shaped, 
hke the pomegranate, ands of an agree 
able flavours 

GUDG LON, in ichthyology a small 
freah water fish of the genus ( yprenue, 

GUE BRES, a Persian sect, who still 
worship fire as an emanation or emblem of 
the Deity 

GUELI ES or GULLPHS, the name of a 
family composing a faction formerly im 
Italy whose contests with a rival faction, 
called the Ghibelies was the cause of 
much misery and bloodshed — The wars 
of the Guelfs and Ghibelines became the 
struggle betwecn the spiritual and secular 
powcr The popes who endeavoured to 
reduce the German emperors to acknow 
ledge ther supremacy and the citiea of 
Italy, struggling for independence and de 
liverance trom the oppressive yoke of these 
Ran emperors formed the party of the 
Guelts — Lhose who favourcd the emperors 
were called Ghibelines ——A branch ot the 
Guelt family was in the 1ith ceutury trans 
—— from Italy to Germany where it 

ecame the rulng race cf scvcral countries, 
and the memory of this ancient name has 
latcly been revived by the inatitution of the 
Hanoverian Guelfie ordcr 

GUITD acoinpany fraternity or corpo 
ration associated for some commercial pur 
pose of which every member was to pay 
something toward the common charge 
The anment guilds were heensed by the 
king, and governed by laws and ordere of 
thar own 

GUILD HALL the chicf hall of the eity 
of Loudon for holding courts and tor the 
meeting of thelord mayor and commonalty 
in order to make laws and ordinances for 
the weltare and regulation of the city — 
Guild yeuts arc rents paid to the crown by 
any guild or fraternity or those that for 
merly bilonged to religious houses and 
came to the crown at the gcneral dissolu 
tion of monasteries 

GUILLOTINE an instrument of pub 
lic execution for beheading pcrsons at one 
stroke adopted in Frauce durimg the pe 
riod of the Revolution as affording the 
least barbarous means of putting crinunals 
todeath [he ivention of this decapita 
ting machine has been erroneously as 
embed to Gulllotin a French physiman 
It was merely proposed by him, and adopt 
ed by the convention aa being lesa igno 
minious for the family of the person exe 
cuted and the frat criminal suffered by it, 
at the Place de Gréve, Apml 25th 1792 A 
similar instrument called mannara, was 
used in Italy for beheadmg cnminals of 
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noble birth the maiden, formerly used im 
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ON JULY 9, 1814, A GRAND DINNER WAS GIVEN AT GUILDHALL, BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON, TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
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AIUM I8 USFD IN GUNPOWDEB TO FREVENT THE BAD EFFECTS OF DAMP AIR. 
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Scotland, was also constructed on the same | 
princ ie 

GUIN EA, an English gold com, first ! 
coined m the reign ot Charles IL, and till 
lately current far 2le It was so called be- 
Catise it was nade fiom the gold that was | 
brought from Guitea, on the coast of 


Afneca 

GUIN‘EA-ITEN, in ornithology, the 
Namida meleagria, an Afiican fowl dumes- 
ticated on Europe, which makes a harsh 
unpleasant cry Its colour is a dark gruv, 
beautitully vanmegated with small wiute | 
spote 

GUEN EA-PIG, m zoology, a quadruped 
of the genus (‘aria, a native of South Ame- 
rica, but now domesticated in Europe. It 
is seven or eight inches long, and of a white 
colour, vanegated with black and hight 
brown spots, | 

GLITAR’,, a musical stringed instru. | 
ment, rather larger than a violin, and p'ayed 
with the fingera It is much used in Spain | 
and Italy, more especially im the forme 
country, wherc there are few, even of the 
Jabouring class, who do nut solace them 
selvea with its practice 

GU'LAUND, im ornthologs, an aquatic 
fow) inbabiting Ireland In size it 1s be 
tween a goose and a duck, the breast and 
belly white, and the head ot a beautitul 


green | 

GULES, in heraldry, the red colour 

GULF, m geography, a broad enpacious 
bay, which, when very extensret, takes the 
name of a sea as the guilt of Venice, also 
called the Adnatic sea. A gulf md a bay 
difier onlv in eatent we apply 6ay toa 
large or small recess of the sea, but gui is 
applied only to a large extent of water 
It also means, a deep cavity m the carth, | 
and a whirlpool. 

GULL, a marine fowl of the genus Larus, 
and order of Anseres ‘There are several 
specics. 

GUM, 4 concrete vegetable juice, of no 
particular amell or taste, becoming viscous 
or tenacious when dissolved or moimteued 
with water, totally dissoluble into a hquid 
by water, not dissolving in vinous spirits 
or ous, buruing to a black coal, without 
melting or catching flame, and suflermg 
no dissipation in the heat of boiling water 
The pure guins are such as guin arabic, 
— scnegal, and the gum ot cherry 
= | 
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lum trees 
M-ARABIC, a gum wlich flows | 

from the acacia, in Aralaa, Egypt &e It 
1s very useful both im medicine and the arts 
GUM -LAC, the produce of an muaect 
which deposits its eggs on the branches of 
a tree called Mihar, in Assam, & country 
bordering on Thibet, and ¢lsewhere in Asia 
GUM RESIN, a mixed juice of plants, 


consisting of resin and an extractive mat- 
ter, which has been taken for a gummy 
substance The most important specics 


are olibanum, galbanuin, seammony, gam- 
boge, euphorbium, asafetida, aloes, myrrh, 
and gum ammoniac, Almost all the gum- 
resins are medicinal substances, and hittle 
employed in the arts and manufactures. 
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GUM-SEN’EGAL, a gum resembling 
gum arabic, brought from the country ot 
the mver Senegal, m Africa. 

GUM TRAG'ACANTH, the gum of a 
thorny shrub of that name im Crete, Asia, 
and Greece. It 18 employed m cahico- 
printing, and by shoemakers. 

GUN, a hre-arm, or weapon of offence, 
which forcibly discharges a ball, shot, or 
other offensive matter, through a cylin- 
dneal barrel, by means of gunpowder. The 
lurger species of guns are called cannon; 
and the smaller kinds are called muskets, 
carbines, fowlmg pieces, &e The gun is 
supposed to have been used in Asia at a 
very early date, but it was not invented in 
Lurope hefore the lith century. Roger 


| Bacon, about the year 1280, suggested the 


possibility of applying the preparahon 
since calicad gunpowder to the purpdses of 
war, but the idea of blowing a body to a 
distance by its power was produced by its 
accidentally domg so, 9 the laboratory of 
Bartholomew Schwartz, a German monk. 
Guns were oriinally made of iron bars, 
soldered togethcr, and strengthened with 
iron hoops, an example of which 1s stull 
preserved in the Towcr of London. 

GUN NERY, the scicnce of using art3l- 
Jory agamst an enemy judiciously, and to 
the greatest eect Readen an accurate 
acquaintance with the management ot ord- 
nance of all kinds, the range and force of 
evcry kind, the charge and direction neces- 
pmy for difftrent distances, ther materials, 
the fabricanon and eſteet of gunpowder, 
&e , the artillenst must be able tomstruct 
his men in their several exercises, aud be 


| thoroughly acquainted with all the tactics 


Necessary in the art of attack and dctence 
he must be practically skilled m throwing 
up batterics and other held works, he must 
understand mathematics (particularly the 
doctrine of curves, to calculate the path ot 
the balls), and hase some knowledge of 
mechanics 

GIN POWDER, a compoaition of nitre, 
sulphur, and charcoal, mised and reduced 
to fine powder, and usually granulated = It 
13 in the highest degree combustible, and, 
by means of tts elastic force, explodes with 
great intenait 

GUN ROOM, in ships, an apartnicnt un- 
der the great cabin, where the guoner and 
his men prepare their cartmdges &¢ 

GUNTER’S CHAIN, in mensurnation, 
the chain common)s used in measuring or 
surveying Jand, sv called from Mr Gunter, 
the inventor ‘The chan 1s 66 feet in 
length, and is divided mito 100 huks of 7 92 
inches each, consequently an acre of land 
1s equal to 10 aquare chains ——Gunter’s 
Lane, a loganthmuc hne, usually graduated 
upon scales, sectors, &¢ ——Gunfer’s Qua 
drant, the simplest form of a quadrant, pra 
vided with two sight holes, and a string and 
bob of lead, by which vertical angles may, 
for ordinary purposes, be determined. The 
face of the quadrant 1s also provided with 
scales and tables, useful in dialling, survey- 
ing, &e 
GUN’WALE, or GUN’NEL, the upper- 
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AND ABE ELABORATED WITHIN THEMSELVES. 


THE JUICFS OF PLANTS, AXD THE PLAVOUES OF FRUIT, DEFEVD ON THEIR PECLLIAB SECRETIONS, 
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most wale «fa ship or that piece of timber 
which reaches on cither side from the 
quarter deck to the forecastle bemg the 
uppermost bend which tnishes the upper 
works of the hull 

GUR HOLILE in mineralogy a subva 
riety of magneman carbonate of Inne found 
near Gurhoff in Tower Austiia It 18 snow 
white and has a dull shghtly conchoidal 
or even fracture 

GURNARD 1n ichthyolory a fsh of 
several species of the genus Irigla The 
head 1s loricated with rough lines or bony 

lates and there are seven rays in the mem 

ranes of the gills 

GUS 10 that which excites pleasant 
s(nrations inthe palate or tongue = Figu 
ratively this woid is uscd for intellectual 
taste 

GUT the intestinal canal of an animal 
Tt extends with many circumvolutions 
from the pylorus to the sent 18 comp wed 
of three cuats and 18 attached to the body 
by a membrane called the mesentery The 
thin and small parts are called by anato 
mists the duodenum the thum ant the 
jejunum the large and thick parts arc call 
ed the cecum the colon and the rectum 
By means of this canal the undigested and 
unabsorbed parts of foc d are conveyed from 
the stemach and discharged 

GUL LASERL NA a disease in the re 
tna of the eve which dey rives the patient 
of his sight Its cause is ascribed to an 
obstruct) n of the optic nerve which may 
procecd from a yalsy in the n rvc trom a 
8u} pression of usual hamorrhiges from 
ulccrs healed too s on or tr mane; ieyz sv 
| Mr Lawrence in his Lecturcs on Surgery 
observes Ihe term gutta serena im yr 
haps nearly svuonymous with amau ais 
however therc 1s this distinction between 
them that amaurosis 1s a gencral term ap 
phed to all affections whatever inay be 
ther degree of the nervous strictire ot 
the eye while gutta aervenais rather apy hie] 
to the complcte state ot bhndness which 
aiises fiom the affecticn of the nerve when 
at 18 fully established 

UY in marine Janguage 18 a large slack 

rope extending trom the head of the main 
mast to that of the fore mast to sustain a 
tachleefcr loading or unloading Also a 
rope used to kcep a heavy body steady while 
hoisting or low rn 

GYMNASIARCH 1m antiquity the di 
rector of the gymnasium He had two de 
puties under him the one called zystarch 
who preaided ovcr the athlete and euper 
intended the wrestling the other gymnae 
tea who had the direction of al the other 
exercises 

G\YMNA SIUM, m Grecian antiquity 
the name given by the Spartans to the pub 
he bwiding whee the young men paked 
exercised themselves in leaping runn ug 
thiowing the discus and spear wrestling 
&c They were atterwards very common 
im all parte of Gicece and imitated very 
much augmented and improved at Rome 
{hey were not single edifices but a knot of 
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THE ANCIENT GIMFASILM WAS LITTLE NORE THAN A SCHOOL FOR WSERIOR® MILITARY LXERCISES BEING THOSE WHICH WERE MOST ENCOL RAGED 
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buildings united bomg so capacious as to 
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GURMANY WAS THR FIRST COT NTRY TITAT REVIVED GYMNASTIC STORTR 
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GYMBMABIIC EXERCISES WERE COEVAI. WITH TUF gOCIAL STATE OF MAN 
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hold many thousands of people at once, and 
having room enough tor philosophers, rhe 
toricians and the professors of all other 
sciences to read their lectures and wrest 
lers dancers & to exercisc at the same 
time without the least disturbance or inter 
ruption Ihe most renowned gymnasia at 
Athena were the lyceum Academia, and 
Cynosarges 

GYMNASTICS the art of performing 
the several bodily exticises as wreatling 
running fencing danmng &c Modern 
gymnastigp are intended chiefly for the pre 
servation and promi tion of health 

GYMNOS OPHISTS a sect of Indian 
philosophers who went barefooted and 
scarcely clad — in the woods and on 
mountains and aubsisting on the produc 
tions of the earth = hey never drank wine 
and maintained a hfe of celibacy They 
believed in the 1mmortahty and transm: 
pration ot the soul and placed the chef 

appiness of man in a contempt of the 
goods of fortunc, and of the pleasures of 


BENS 

G\MNOSPLRM OTS m botanv having 
nakc 1 sceds or sceds not inclosed in a cap 
aulc or other vessel 

G\MNOIUS the name of an eel re 
markable for its power of affecting the 
nervous system im tie manner of electn 
mty Ths animal and the torpedo on dis 
section ay pcarto havc im atrangemcnt of 
muscular plates not nhke a galvanic 
a uph and well adap d to produce the 
eft ct 
GINTCLUM amor zs the ancients the 
apartn ent of the womct: a separate room 
in the mer part ot the house where they 
emploved themselves in spinniag weaving, 


GSN ARCHY or GIN FCOC RACY 
goverment bya woman or a state where 
women arc le,ally capable of the supreme 
comn ind Ot this Great Brita and Spain 
ae ft imhar examy les 

GIN ECON OMI certain magistrates 
amongst the Athemans who had an eye 
upon the conduct of the women and pun 
ished such as fors ok the line of propriety 
and modesty A lst of such as had been 
fined was put up by them upon a palm tree 
in the Ceramicus The gyneconome were 
ten in number and differcd from the gyne 
cocosmt for the formcr were inspectors of 
manners the latter of dress 

GLINAN DRIA the .0th class of the Lin 
nean system of plants contaiminy nine 
orders DPiandna Ilriandria ‘Tctrandna 
Pentrandia, Hexandria Octandria Decan 
dma Dodctcandisa and Polyandna, with the 
stamens growing on the pistils 

GYPSOPH IT A im botany a genus of 
plants class 10 Derandi1a order . Digynta 

GYPSUM or Prastxer oy Paria sul 
phate of hme a mineral not unireguently 
found in ciystals often im amr; hous mas 
acs) Lhitre are scvenal varieties as the 
foliated compact cathy pruuular suow 
and branchy lle jrevailing colour 1s 
white with va ious shades of ray blue 
ted and yellow Whon properly calcmed 

















THR ELECTRIC POWER OF THE GYMNOTLS IS 80 GREAT, THAT THE SHOCK SOMETIMES EBQUALS THAT WHICH 18 PRODUCED BY A YOLTAIC PILE 
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WHEN LIME 15 UNITED WITH SULPHURIC ACID, IT PORMS GYPSUM. 


HAB | 


and pulverized, gypsum 18 mixed with water 
to the consistence of cream, and poured 
imto moulds by the manufacturers of stucco 
ornaments and statues, when they are dried 
im proper stoves During the consolidation 
of the plaster, 1¢ expands into the finest 
lines of the mould, ev as to give a sharp and 
faathful rmpreasion The virtues of gypsum 
in fertilizing land have been hughly ex 
tolled , but, from repeated experiments, and 
comparative failures, 1t does not appear to 
deserve the encomiums it has received 

GYR FALCON, in ornithology, a specics 
of Falco or hawh 

GYRI'NUS, the water fica, a genus of 
insects ot the order coleaptera hey are 
found on the surface of waters, on which 
they run with incredible velucaty , and when 
attempted to be tahen, they plunge to the 


H, the eghth letter and sixth consonant 
of the Lnglish alphabet It is not strictly a 
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bottom, drawing after them a bubble very 
armilar to a globule of quicksilver The 
Gyrinus natator 18 the only European spe- 
mes this has a surface so bright as to 
shine hike a mirror in the aun The larva 
1s of a very singular shape, paving length 
ened body furnished with many lateral ap 
pendages down the body, and 1s a high 
curious object for the microscope en 
ita Change arrives it forms for itself a small 
oval cell or case on a leaf of some water 
plant and after casting its skin it becomes 
achrysals these imsects, like other bee- 
tles, tly only by mght 

GYR OMANCY, a kind of divination per- 
formed by walking round in a circle or 


rng 
GYVES, the name given to fetters or 
shachlcs tor the legs 


able times a considerable degree of liberty 
may be Ic ft in the hauds of the people, but 


vowel, nor an articulation but the mark of in troublesome ones the executive power 


a stronger breathing than that which oe 
cedes the utterance of any other letter It in 
Pooeounerd with a strong expiration of the 
reath betwecn the lps closing as it were, 
by a gentle motion of the lower yaw to the 
upper, and the tongue nearly approaching 
the palate H is sometimes mute, as in 
honour, honest also when united with g, 
asinright, fight brought In which, what, 
and some other words where 1t follows w 1t 
1s sounded before 1t, Awich, kwat, &e OH, 
among the Greeks, as a numeral, signified 8, 
in the Latin of the middle ages, 200, and 
with a dash over it 200 000 — In music, 
Ais the seventh degree in the diatonic 
scale, and the twelfth in the chromatic 
HA’BELAS CORPUS in law, a wnt for 
deliversng a person from false imprisonment, 
or for removing a person from one court to 
another It 1s accordingly considered as 
the glory of British jurisprudence, and the 
bulwark of persona) freedom By the 
action of this wrt of which there are se 
veral kinds, adapted to different occasions, 
rebef from all unjust imprisonment may 
be obtained, causea removed from one 
court to anothcr for the promotion of jus 
tiee, and prosecutors compelled to bring 
the prosecuted to open trial, instead of pro 
longing his imprisonment Thus it not 
only protects the eitizen from unlawful im 
prisonment at the suggestion of the civil 
officers of the government, but also agamat 
ndiess arrests at the suit or instigation 
of individuals The nght 18, however, hable 
to be suspended , 1t being somctines nt ces 
sary to clothe the executive with an extraor 
er, as the Romans were in the 


} habit of choosing a dictator in emergencies, 


[ when the public was in danger 
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In peace 
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should have every pusmble strength and, in 
contormity with thest experimental truths, 
the Rritich parhament may, in the hour of 
danger, by temporary suspension of every 
opposing statute, confide even absolute 
control in the hands of the administration, 
without permanently giving up one iota of 
freedom 

HAB ERGEON, a coat of mail formerly 
worn to defend the neck and breast It was 
formed of jittie :ron nngs united, and de 
scended from the neck to the middle of the 


body 

HABEN DUM, 1m Jaw, a word of form in 
a deed or conviyance, which must consist 
of two parts, viz the premises and the Aa- 
bendum (to have and to hold) 

HABIT, in philosophy, an aptitude or 
disposition either of mind or body, acquired 
by a frequent repetition of the same act 
thus virtue 19 called a habit of the mind, 
strength, a habit of the body All natural 
habits, whether of body or mind, are no 
other than the body and mind themeelves 
considered as either acting or suffering, or 
they are modes of the body or raind w herem 
either perseveres till effaccd by some con 
trary mode ——-Habit, in medicine, denotes 
the settled constitution of the y, ora 
particular state forised by nature, or in 
duced by extraneous circumstances 

HADE m mining, a term used to denote 
the inchuation, or deviation from the ver 
tical, of any mincral vein = Alao the steep 
descent of a shaft 

HAD DOC h, a fish of the cod kind, which 
inhabits the northern coast It has a long 
body, the upper part of a dusky brown co- 
Jour, and the helly of a mivery hue 

HAD LEY'S QUAD RANT, a quadrant 
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“m” sussoINED TO “PF,” GIVES THE SOUND oF “PY,” ag IN PRILUROPRY. 
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TBE Word “HABIT” 153 PARTICULARLY USED FOR THE UNIFORM GARMENTS OF RELIGIONS SOCIETIES, CONFORMABLE TO THEIR ORDER. 





ON THE TOPS OF NOUNTAINS HAILSTOVES ABE VERY SMALL, AND CONTINLALLY INCREASE IN BULK TILL THEY REACH THE LOWER GROUNDS. 
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that 1s particularly used for taking altitudes 


at sea. 

ILEMATITES, or Buoop sronzg, 1n na- 
tural history, an extremely mch and fine 
iron ore. It 1s very ponderous, and 18 either 
of a pale red, a deeper red, or a bluish co- 
lour, usually of a very glossy surface, and 
when broken, of a hne and regularly striated 
texture. the strue converging towards the 
centre of the body, and the masses natu 
rally breaking into fragments of a broad 
base and kpontted end, appearing something 
pyramidal. 

HAIMATOCELE, 1n medicine, a herma 
from extravasation of blood 

HAM ORRHAGE, a flux of blood from 
any part ot the body, procec ding from the 
rupture of a blood-vessel, or sume other 
cause. The principal causes of heemor- 
rhages are plethora, violent commotions of 
the body, hot teods and hquors, heat of the 
season, and a sudden covling of the body 
atter violeut heat and passion, 

HAM ORRHOIDS, in medteme, a dis- 
charge of blood trom the hemorrhoidal 
veins, the piles. 

HAGIOG RAPHY, sacred writings. The 
Jews divide the books of the Seriptures into 
three parts, the Law, which 18 contamed in 
the first five bouks of the Old Testament, 
the Prophets, or Nevim, and the Cc tuvim, 
or wiitsags, by way ot eminence. The latter 
class 1s called by the Greeks Haytographa, 
comprchending the books ot Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Job, Danel, Ezra, Nehemua, Ruth, 
Esther, Chronicles, Canticles, Lamen- 
tations, and Ecclesiastes 

HAIL, 1n meteorology, globules of ice, or 
vapour more intensely frozen than whcn it 
appears in the form of snow, and falling 
from the clouds iu showers and storms 
Tt 18 supposed to be formed in the higher 
regions of the atinosphere, where the cold 
18 extreme, and where the electric matter 
is very copious In these circumstances, 
a great number of particles of water are 
brought near together, where they are 
frozen, and in their descent collect other 
particles, so that the density of the sub- 
stance of the hal-stone grows less and less 
from the centre, this bemg formed frat m 
the higher regions, and the surface being 
collected in the lower Hailatones assume 
various figures, some are round, others 
angular, othera pyramidical, others flat, 
and sometines they are stellated with mx 
radu, lhe crystals of snow They some- 
times fall with a velocity of seventy feet in 
a second, or about hfty miles an hour their 
great momentum, arising from this velocity, 
renders them very destructive, particularly 
in bot chmates Showers of 1ee and tree zing 
rain are related to have fallen in different 
countries, In August, 1828, there was a 
fall of solid ice at Horsley in Staftordshire: 
some of the pieces were thiee inches long 
by oue inch broad, and others were about 
threc inches in circumference, and quite 
sold A recent traveller im North America 
rclutes, that twelve ycars since, it rained 
and froze as it tell for two days , the trees, 
ships, and buildings were encrusted with 
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RAIN AND DEW INVIGORATE PLANTS, SNOW PRESERVES THEM. 
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VROST PULVERIZES THE SOLL, AND THEREBY RENDERS ITF FRUITFUL. 
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icielea, the strongest branches of the trees 
fell almost every mimute beneath the icy 
Joads. Mr. Foux says, in March, 1820, at 
Newcastle, Delawme State, “I saw the 
effect of the late freezing rain on the trees, 
which, over an extent of country sx times 
as large as England, has despoled trees as 
completely as if chain shot bad passed 
through them all. The trees and shrubs 
are laden with 1ce—a weight ten times that 
ot their own boughs. Many farmers lost 
nearly all their tamber and orchards, a ship 
wes also zpset by the great weight of the 
ice cohering to the rigging.” ‘lhe pheno- 
mena attending the formation and fall of 
hail me not well understood, but it 18 
ceitam they are connected with electricity. 

HAIR, in phymology, slender, oblong, 
and flexible filaments, growing out of the 
porcs of animals, and serving most of them 
asa covering It consists of the bulb, ai- 
tuated under the skin, which is a nervous 
vesicle, and a trunk which perforates the 
skin and cuticle, and 1s covered with a pe- 
cular vagina or sheath The colour of 
human hair depends on the medullary 
juice , but there are also general differences 
of it, peculiar in some degree to the ch- 
mates In the hottest countries it 18 very 
black, 3n the colder, 1t 18 yellowish, brown, 
or imechning to red, but in all places it 
grows grey or white with age In quad. 
rupeds, it 18 of the most various conforma- 
tion, trom the finest wool to the bristles of 
ahog. The principal constituent parts of 
hair are animal matter, oil, silex, sulphur, 
carbonate of lime, &c —The Roman youth 
betore the age of puberty wore thew hair 
in ringlets upon their shoulders , but about 
the timeof putting on the toga viridis, they 
cut it short, such of them, at least, as 
wished to distinguish themselves from the 
maccaromes and effeminate coxcombs. The 
har thus cut off was consecrated to Apollo, 
who 18 always represented with flowing haur, 
or to some other god, under whose protec- 
tion they supposed themselves to be more 
immediately placed.—— Harr, in botany, the 





down, or hair hke threads on the surface of , 


lants 
HAIR PENCILS, 1n painting, are com- 
posed of very fne hairs, as of the minever, 
the marten, the badger, the polecat, &c., 
winch are mounted in a quill when they are 
small or of moderate size, but when larger 
than a quill they are mounted in white-iron 
tubes. The most essential quality of a good 
encil 1s to form a fine point, so that all the 
airs may be united when they are mois 
tened by drawing them through the lips. 
HAIR’ SBREADTH, a measure of length, 
equal to the forty exghth part of an inch. 
HAL BERD, or HAL BERT, a —* 
something like a spear, formerly carried by 
the serjeants of foot and artillery 
WAL CYON, in ornithology, a name 
given by the ancients to the alcedo, or king- 
fisher, a bird that was eaid to lay her eggs 
in nesta, on rocks near the sea, dung the 
calm weather, about the winter solstice. 


j ~—-HHaleyon days, in antiquity, seven days 


before, and as many after the winter solstice. 
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IM SPRING AND SUMMER, HAIL HAS A CHILLING EFFECT ON VEGRTATION, BESIDES INJURING THE TENDER PLANTS BY ITS VIOLENCS, 










THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF THE HUMAN HAND OVER THAT OF THE APE, ARISES FROM THE SIZ8 AND STRENGTH OF THE THUMB. 
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HALF’-BLOOD, in law, relationship by 
the father’s or the mother’s side only. 

HALF.MOON, in fortification, an out- 
work composed of two faces, forming a 
salient angle, whose gorge 18 in the form 
of a creacent or half-moon. 

HALIBUT, in ichthyology, a fish of the 
peas Pleuronectes, It has a compressed 

ody, one side resembling the back, the 
other the belly; awims on its side; and 
both eyes are on the same side of the head. 
It grows to a great size, sometimes weigh- 
ing from three to four hundred pounds, 
and forme an article of food. 

HALIO'TIS, the Ean-sugxy, in concho- 
logy, # simple shel] without any hinge, and 
formed all of one piece, of a depressed fi- 
gure, very angular at the mouth, having an 
approach to the spiral form at the summit, 
and having several perforations on the late- 
ral part of the disk. 

HALLELU‘IAH, a word siguifying praise 
the Lord, or praise ye Jehovah. It ie met 
with in the beginning of some Psalms, and 
the end of others. It is a word of such 
| liquid fluency and harmonious softness, 
that it is retained in our hymns without 
translation. In conformity with the Ger- 

man and other continental languages, in 
which j has the sound of y, we often see it 
written Hallelujah; but to pronounce the 
word with the English sound of j destroys 
its beauty, and it ought uever to be so 


written. 

HAL'LIARD, a rope or tackle for hoist- 
ing or lowering a saul. 

ALLUCINATION, in medicine, (dy- 
sesthesia), erroncous imagination. Hallu- 
cinations of the senses arise from some de- 
fect in the organs of sense, or from some 
unusual circumstances attending the ob- 
ject; aud they are sometimes symptoms of 
general disease, as in fevers. Mantacal hal- 
lucinations arise from some imaginary or 
mistaken idca. 

HA‘LO, in physiology, a luminous ring 
or circle, sometimes white and sometimes 
coloured, appearing round the body of the 
sun, moon, or stars; whose light, passing 
through an intervening cloud, gives nse to 
the phenomenon. It is generally believed 
that hoth solar and lunar haloes are heralds 
of succeeding changes of weather from dry 
to moist; as rain generally follows in pe- 
riods of from four to twenty-four hours 
after each manifestation, according to the 
brilliancy of its appearance, and the per- 
fection of the halo, | peered ifthe wind 
be 8S. or 8. W. And that these indications 

merally precede the indications of the 

arometer, may he accounted for thus :— 
As the lower stratum of the atmosphere 
becomes condensed (from contrary cur- 
rents or other causes), it 1s better qualitied 
to concentrate by reflection the rays of the 
sun or inoon: and hence a halo 1s formed 
before the atmospheric pressure is suffi- 
cient to act upon the baromcter. Lunar 
haloes are more easily discovered than so- 
lar haloes, because the lunar rays are more 
feeble than the solar; but solar haloes may 
be readily discovered, if observers would 
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THE GENERATION OF THE HALO 16 SIMILAR TO THAT OF THE BAINBOW. 
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j riety of senses, far too numerous for inser- 





DESCARTES OBSERVES, THAT THE HALO NEVER APPEARS WHEN IT RAINS, 
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accustom themselves to look steadily within 
a few degrees of the sun, when he has risen 
fron 10° to 80°; and also when he has 
about the same altitude in the evening (as 
solar haloes are of very rare occurrence at 
mid-day), when they perceive he shines 
eer, and there is no appearance of 
cloud. 

HAL’/OGENE, in chemistry, those sub- 
stances which form compounds of a saline 
nature, by their union with metals, as 
chlorine, todine, &c. 

HAM’‘ADRYAD, in the heathen mythol- 
ogy, a wood-nymph, feigned to live and die 
with the tree to which 1t was attached. 

HAM™MOCK, in naval affairs, a piece of 
hempen cloth, s1x fect long, and three feet 
wide, gathered together at the two ends by 
means of a clew, and slung honzontally 
under the deck, forming a receptacle for a 
bed. In preparing for battle, the ham- 
mocks, with their contents, are all firmly 
corded, taken upon deck, and tixed iu va- 
rious nettings so as to form a barricade 
against smal! shot. 

HAM’SOKEN, in old law-books, signi- 
fies the liberty or privilege a man enjoys in 
his own house. It 1s also said to signify a 
franchise granted to Jords of manors, by 
which they hold pleas, and take cognisance 
of the breach of that smmunity. 

HAM'STER, in zoology, a species of rat, 
the Mune ertcetus, or German marmot. It 
is of the size of a water-rat, and 1s remark- 
able for two bags on each side of the jaw, 
under the skin, in which it conveys food to 
its winter residence. 

HAN’APER, an office in chancery, under 
the direction of a master, whose clerk re- 
ceives all fines duc to the crown for seals of 
charters, patents, commissions, and writs. 
It 18 supposed he formerly depoasted the 
money so taken in a kind of basket, or Aam- 















per. There is alsu an officer who is con- 


troller of the Aananer. This word therefore 
answered to the modern exchequer. 
HAND, in anatomy, an important mem- 
ber of the human body, which, from the 
facilities it affords in all operations, and 
accuracy in ascertaining the magnitude, 
&c. of extraneous objects, is just ’ conai- 
dered as contributing very essentially to all 
that 1s either ingenious or scientificein the 
human character. It consista of the carpus, 
orwrist; the metacarpus, or the four bones 
within the pahn, and the fingers.——Hand, 
in the manege, a measure of four inches, by 
which the height of a horse 1s computed ; 
Also the parts of a horse; as the forehand, 
for the head, neck, and fore-quarters; the 
hind-hand, which includes the reat. It also 
denotes the horseman’s hand; as, the epur- 
hand, which is hia right hand; and the 
bridle-hand, which is his left hand.—— 
Hand, in heraldry, is termed either derter 
(right), or sinister (left) ; and, when borne 
in the escutcheon, 16 supposed to signify 
er, equity, fidelity, and friendship.—— 
he word hand is aluo used in a great va- 

























tion here, both literally and figuratively. 
HANIT/SPIKE, a strong wouden bar, 
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OSSESSED BY 4NY¥ ANIMAL. 


THE HUMAN HAND I8 SUPPOSED TO BE THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND PERFECT ORGAN OF TOCCH P 
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THOUGH THE PRESENCE OF IMAGINABY GOOD CANNOT MAKE US HAPPY, THE ABSENCE OF IT MAX MAKE US MISERABLE. 
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. CONGRESSES OF THE HANEBATIO LEAGUR WHERE HELD TRIENNIALLY. 
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used as a lever to move the windlass and 
capstan in heaving up the anchor, or rais- 
ing any weight on board a ship. 

TIANSEAT'IC, pertaining to the Hanse 
towns, or to their confederacy. The Ianse 
towns in Germany were certain commercial 
cities which associated for the protection 
of commerce as early as the 12th century. 
To this confederacy acceded certain com- 
mercial cities in Holland, England, France, 
Spain, and set until ner amounted to 
seventy-two, which fof centuries com- 
manded the respect and defied the power 
of kings. From the middle of the 15th 
century, the power of the confederacy, 
though still very formidable, began to de- 
cline. This, however, was not owing to any 
misconduct on the part of its leaders, but to 
the progress of that improvement it had done 
so much to promote. The civilization,which 
had been at first confined to the cities, 
gradually extended over the contiguous 
country ; and feudal anarchy was everywhere 
superseded by a system of subordination and 
the progress of the arts. At present it only 
consists of the cities of Hamburgh, Lubeck, 
and Bremen; and they, indeed, possess 
merely the shadow of their former state. 

HAP’PINESS, the agreeable sensations 
which spring from the enjoyment of good. 
It consists in the possession not only of 
the goods of the body, as health, strength, 
&c. but also of the more refined goods of 
the mind, as knowledge, memory, taste, and 
especially the moral virtues, magnanimity, 
fortitude, benevolence, &c. That state 1s 
mostly to be sought after, in which the 
fewest competitions and disappointments 
can nappa which least of all :mpairs an 
sense 0 — and opens an unexpecte 
source of the most refined and lasting en- 
joyments. That state which 13 attended 
with all those advantages, is a state or 
course of virtue: therefore, & state of virtue, 
in which the moral goods of the mind are 
attained, 18 the happiest state; and he only 
can be esteemed really and permanently 
happy, who enjoys peace of mind in the 
favour of the Almighty. 

HARAN’GUE, a popular oration, gene- 
rally im plying loudness or declamation; and 
not a deliberate and argumentative address 
or disqpurse. 

HAR’BOUR, a port, haven, or inlet of 
the sea, in which ships can moor, and be 
sheltered from the fury of winds and a 
heavy sea. 

HARD.A-LEE, in seaman’s language, 
an order to put the helm close to the lee 
side of the ship, to tack or keep her head 
to the wind.——Hard-a-weather, an order 
to put the helm close to the weather or 
windward side of the ship.——Hard-a-port, 
an order to put the helm close to the lar- 
board side.~—~Hard-a-starboard, an order 
to put the helm close to the starboard side. 

ARD'NESS, in physiology, that quality 
in bodies whereby their parts cohere firmly 
together, so as not to give way to any ex- 
ternal impulee, hor yield inwards, without 
breaking. A body, saya M. Hauy, is con- 
sidered more hard in proportion as it pre- 
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sents greater resistance to the friction of 
another hard body, such as a steel file; or 
as it is more capable of — working 
into such other body, to which it may be 
appa by friction. 

IARD/WARE, ivstruments and utensils 
of every kind manufactured from metals, 
comprising iron, brass, steel, and copper 
articles of all descriptions. Birmingham 
and Sheffield are the principal seats of the 
British hardware manufactures; and from 
these immense quantities of knives, razors, 
scissars, — gilt and plated goods, 
&c. are pplied to an extent almost in- 
credible. The estimate formed by Mr. 
M‘Culloch is that the total aggregate va- 
lue of the iron and other hardware manu- 
factures: of England and Scotland cannot 
be reckoned at less than 17,500,0001. a year ; 
affording direct employment, in the various 
departments of the trade, for at least 
360,000 persona. 

HARE, in zoology, Lepus timidus, a ti- 
morous animal of exquisite sight and hear- 
ing, with long ears, large eyes, a short tail, 
and a divided upper lip. It is a beast of 
chace, and is sometimes pursued by grey- 
hounds in open ground, which is called 
coursing; and sometimes by harriers or 
hare hounds, which is called hare hunting. 
It subsists on a great vancty of vegetables, 
particularly those which possess milky 
qualities: the bark of young trees, and 
their tender shoots are likewise often taken 
by them for food. It produces gencrally 
three young ones at a time, and brecds at 
least three times in a year. The hare seldom 
quits its seat, or form, as it 1s called, — 
the day, unless compelled by the approac 
of encmies; but takes its range for food and 
excursion by night, always returning, it is 
said, to her habitation, by the same track 
by which it was left. In this form it will 
sometimes suffer itself to be approached so 
nearly, as almost to be trodden upon before 
it starts for escape; the first advances of 
the enemy having probably not attracted 
its attention, and those which immediately 
followed being attended by a species of 
fascination, or prostration of energy, the 
frequent effect of terror; but at length the 
imminence of its danger rouses every nerve 
and muscle to exertions which enable it to 
leave its enemies at a considerable distance. 
Its fleetness is such as to give it the ad- 
vantage over many of its numerous ad- 
versaries. Its quickness of ——— and 
comprehension of sight, by which last it 
reccives the impreamon of objects on almost 
every side, are also important means of its 
protection. 

HA’REBELL, in botany, a plant of the 
genus Hyacinthus, with companiform or 

ell-shaped flowers. 

HA’‘RE’S-EAR, in botany, a plant of the 

nus Bupleurum, 

HA’RELIP, a single or double fissure of 
the upper hp, by which it is divided into 
two or three parts, and thus resembles the 
lip of the hare. It isa grea deformity, but, 
fortunately, is easily curable by undergoing 


=. 


certain surgical operations. 











THERE 18 AN INTRAMEDIATE STATE BETWIXT HARDNESS AND FLUIDITY, IN WHICH BODIES ARE MADE TO YIELD TO A CERTAIN FORCE. 
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HA’REM, the apartments in which Mus 
aulman princes confine ther women, who 
are prohibited from the society of others. 
They are waited on by temale slaves, and 
ponies by black eunuchs. the head of the 
atter 18 called Kizlar aga. There are two 
hizlar-agas, onc of the old, the other of the 
new palace, each of which has its harem 
The one is occupied by the women of former 
sultans, and those who have meurred the 
displeasure of the reigning prince , the other 
by such as still enjoy his favour. The 
lady who frst presents him with a male 
hen, ws styled the selfana, by way of cun 
nence She must then retue into the old 
palace , but 1f her son asecnds the throne, 
she returns to the new palace, and has the 
title of salfana ralide dhe 36 the only 
woman who ts allowed to appear without a 
veil, none of the others, even when sick, 
are permittcd to lay aside the veil, m the 
resence of any one except the sultan 
hen visited by the physcian, thar bed is 
covered with a thick counterpane, and the 
ulee felt through gauze The life of the 
adies of the imperial harem 1s speot m 
bathing, dressing, walking im the gardens, 
witnessing the voluptuous dances pertormed 
by thar slaves, &c }=The women of other 
Turks enjoy the society of thar frends at 
the baths, or at each other’s houses, appear 
in pubhe axecoinpanted by slaves and cu- 
nuchs, and enjoy a degrie of liberty which 
Increases as they descend in rank But 
thase of the sultan hase none of these pri 
viluges Et as, of course, only the richer 
Muslems who can maintain hareme = the 
peorcy classes have generally but one wate 
ig IC OF, a hand of ragout of meats 
nd er 
SE\R LEQUIN, the principal character 
in pantomime, «ladina party coloured dress, 
with a bali mash, and who 1s perpetually 
duneing, leaping, or performing tricks with 
his wonder working waid Tlus character 
was frst introduced into Itahan comedy, 
wher he united extrasazaut buttoonery 
Wath great corporeal agilit; 
HARMAT DAN, the name given to a 
prevailing wind on the coast of Africa, 
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ngglauses, filled with water in different 
proportions, was an old discovery, but it 
remained for Dr. Franklin to construct the 
hearmomca. “The advantages of this in- 
strument,” says Dr. Franklin, “ ate, that 
its tones are incomparahly sweet beyond 
any other, that they may be swelled and 
softened at pleasure, by stronger or weaker 
pressures ot the finger, and continued to 
any length, and that the mstrument, once 
well tuned, never again wants tuning.” 
{ts disadvantages are, the difficulty ot ad. 
._ tng the tones by grinding, the extreme 
skiltulness necessary in the player, and the 
nnpracticability of performing upon it many 
ot the ordinary operations of thie musical 
art, for however much it excels all others in 
the dcheacy and duration of ite tones, yet 
it is confined to those of o soft and plain- 
tive character, and to slow solemn move- 
ments, 

HARMONICS, that branch of music 
which considers the differences and propor- 
tions of sound, 

HARMONY, in music, the agreeable 
result or umon of several musical sounds 
heard at one and the same tine = Auturat 
harmony consists of the bharmome triad or 
common chord ditiftcial harmony 15 a 
mixture of concords and discords Figured 
Aarmony 1s that im which, for the purpose 
ot melody, one or more of the parts of a 
composition move, during the continuance 
of a chord, through certain notes which do 
not form any of the co istituent parts of 
that chord ——- Harmony, as apphed to 
nature, the neccssary reciprocal accordauce 
of causes and efficts, by winch the exist 
cnee ot onc thing 18 dependent on that of 
another ——In inatters of Jiterature, we use 
the word Aa mony for a certain agreement 
between the several parts of the discourse. 

In architecture, Aarmony denotes an agrec- 
ale rclation between the parts of a build. 
ing In panting, it signifies the union or 
! connection between the hgures, with res- 
| pect tothe subject of the pacce, and also 
denotes the union or agreeable mixture of 
| ditk rent colours ——Jlarmony of the spheres, 
| a favournte hypothesis of Pythagoras and 


which is of a pecuharly dry and parching | mary other ancient plulosophers, accard- 


chaiacter 

HARMON ICA, or ARMON’IC 4, a mu- 
sical instrument, in which the sound 1s 
produced from glasses, blown as neaily as 
posmbie in the form of henuspheres, having 
each an open neck or socket in the middle 
The diamcter of the largest glass in nine 
inches, and tnat of the smallest three 
inches, Between these there are twenty 
three different m7cs, differmg from each 
other a quarter of an mch in diameter. 
The largest glass in the instrument is G, 
including three complete octaves, and they 
are distinguished by painting the apparent 
parte of the glasses within side, every sen. 
tone white, and the other notes of the 
octave with the seve prisinatic colours, 80 
that glasses of the same colour, (the white 
excepted) are always octaves to cach other, 
The method of extracting exquimte tones, 
by rubbing the finger on the brim of drink- 


ing to wluch, celestual music, impercentible 
by the ears of mortals, was supposed tu be 
produced by the aweetly tuned motions of 
the stars and planets This harmony they 
attnbuted to the various proportionate nn- 
pressions of the heavenly globes upon one 
another, acting at proper ite rvals 
HARMON'ICAL PROPOR LION, 
anthmetic and algebra, ws that in which 
the tirat term 18 to the third, as the ditls 
rence of the brat and «coud 16 to the 
difference of the second and third thus 
12, d, 6, are in harmonical proportion, be 
cause2 6 . 1) 8 In four terms the Ist 
1s to the 4th as the diff rence of the Ist and 
2nd is to the differcnce of the 3rd and 4th 
that 18 9, 12, }6, 24, are in barmonical pro- 
artion because 9 2 6 OBO Tothuda 
armonical menu proporuon between two 
terms " Divide double thur product by 
{ther sum “To find a Srd term in har- 
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KING DAVID I8 USUALLY PAINTED WITH A HARP, BUT WE HAVE XO TESTIMONY THAT THE HEBREW HABP WAS ANY THING LIKE OURS. 





THE IVORY MAR, WITH BXVEN BTRINGS, BELONGED TO THE GRERKS. 
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monical proportion to two given terms :” 
Divide their product by the difference he- 
tween double the Ist term and the 2nd 
term. “To find a 4th term in harmonical 
proportion to three terms given:” Divide 
the product of the 1st and 3rd term by the 
difference between double of the Ist and 
the 2nd term. ° 

HAR’MOST, in Grecian History, a Spar- 
tan governor, regulator or prefect. 

HAR’MOTOME, in mineralogy, a curi- 
ous substance, called also Crosa-stone, on 
account of the cruciform figure of its crys- 
tals, and the peculianty of its composition. 
It chiefly occurs in metalliferous veins; its 
prevailing colour is white; 1t 1s translucent 
or semi-transparent, and bard enough to 
scratch glass. 

TARP, a musical stringed instrument, 
of a triangular figure. It stands crect, and, 
when used, is placed at the feet of the per- 
former, who produces its tones by the ac- 
tion of the thumb and fingers of both hands 
on the strings. Its origin 3s very variously 
ascribed; but whatever it may have been, 
its invention is manifestly very ancient; 
for it appears to have been in use (under | 
various forms) with the Egyptians, He- 
brews, Greeks, aud Romans. The Anglo- 
Saxons excelled in playing on the harp. 
The Irish, Scots, and Welsh also made 
much use of this instrument; and with the 
Anglo-Normans it was equally popular. 
Ry the Welsh laws, a harp was one of the 
things that were necessary to characterize 
a freeman or gentleman; and none could 
pretend to this rank, who had not a harp, 
and was not able to play upon it. By the 
aame laws, to prevent slaves from pretend- 
ing to be gentlemen, it was expressly for- 
bidden to teach, or to permit, them to play 
upon the harp ; and none but the king, the 
king’s musicians, and gentlemen, were al- 
lowed to have harps in their possession. 
The modern harp forms one of the most 
elegant objects to the eye, while it produces 
some of the most agreeable effects to the 
ear, of any instruinent in use. There are 
generally 35 strings, but sometimes the 
number in extended to 43; and the coin- 

ass usually extends from double A of the 
baa clef, to double G in the G clef. 
HAQ’PIES, in mythology, three rapa- 
cious winged monsters, supposed to be the 
goddesses of storms, and called Aello, Ocy- 
ete, and Celeeno. They are so differently 
escribed by the poets, that it is dofficult 
to say any thing definite concerning them. 
Hesiod represents them as young virgins, 
of great beauty; Vossus supposes them to 
be three winds; but both pocts and artists 
appear generally to vie with each other in 
depicting them under the most hideous 


orms. 

HARPOON,, an iron instrument, formed 
at one end like a barbed arrow, and having 
a rope at the other, for the purpose of 
spearing the whale. As soon as the boat 
has been rowed within a competent die- 
tance of the whale, the harpooncr launches 
his instrument; and the fish being wounded, 
immediately descends under the ice with 
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amazing rapidity, carrying the harpoon 
along with him, and a — * length 
of the line, which is purposely let down, 
to give him room to dive. Being soon ex- 
hausted with the fatigue and loss of blood, 
he re-ascends, in order to breathe, where he 
presently expires, and floats upon the sur- 
face of the water.——HHarpoon Gun, an in- 
strument for discharging harpoons at 
whales in preference to the common method 
of the hand. Jt consists of a kind of swivel, 
having a barrel of wrought iron, about two 
feet Jong and is furnished with two locks, 
which act simultaneously, for the purpose 
of diminishing the liability of the gun 
missing fire. 

HARP’SICHORD, a musical instrument 
with strings of wire, pa on by means of 
keyr, the striking of which moves certain 
little jacks, whrch also move a double row 
of chords or strings, stretched over four 
bndges on the table of the instrument. 
Since the invention of that superior instru- 
ment, the grand piano-forte, the use of the 
harpsichord is greatly diminished. 

AR‘RIER, a small hound, with an acute 
sense of smelling, kept for hunting hares. 

HARROW, the name of a very useful 
instrument of agriculture, employed to pre- 
pare ploughed land for the seed, and to 
mix the seed with the soul after it has been 


sown. 

HARTS’HORN, the horns of the com- 
mon male deer, to which very extraordinary 
medicinal virtues were once ascribed, but 
which the experience of late years han con- 
siderably lessened. The articles denomi- 
nated eptrit af hartshorn and salt of harte- 
horn, though formerly obtained from the 
horns of different species of deer, are now 
chiefly prepared from bones. The former 
of these, which is a volatile alkali of a very 
penetrating nature, is an efficacious remedy 
in nervous complaints and fainting-fits ; 
and salt of hartshorn has been successfully 
presenbed in fevers. The scrapings or 
raspings of the horns, under the name of 
hartshorn shavings, are variously employed 
in medicine. Boiled in water, the horns of 
deer give out an emollient jelly, which is 
anid to be remarkably nutritive. The jell 
of hartshorn is simply gelatine; the eart 
remaining after calcination, is phosphate of 
lime; the salt and spirit of hartshorn are 
muriate of ammonia, with a little animal 


oil. 

HARTSPICE, in Roman history, a per- 
son who pretended to forete) future events 
by inspecting the entrails of beasts sacri- 
ficed, or watching the circumstances at- 
tending their slaughter, or their manner of 
burning and the ascent of the smoke. 

HARVEST MOON, an epithet apphed 
to those moons which, in the autumnal 
months, rise on successive nights, soon 
after sunset, owing to the oblique ascension 
of the signs of the Zodiac, through which 
the moon 18 then passing. 

HASTATI, among the Romans, were 
soldiers armed with spears, who were al- 
ways drawn up in the first hne of battle. 
These were picked out the next in age to 
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@OME SAY THAT THE HARP CAME TO US FROM THE NATIONS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE, IN WHOSE LANGUAGES THEY TRACE ITS BTIMOLOGT. 
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the velster At last they Jad aside the motto of his order, and “the bishop,” by 


spear but still retained their name 

HATCH EL, or HAC KLE a tool with 
which flax and hemp are dresac i It can 
sists of long tron teeth regularly act in a 
pitce of board bung, in fact a large kind 
of comb or card 

HAICH ELINE, in mineralogy, a sub 
atande of the conaistcnce of soft tallow, of 
a yellowish white or greemsh yellow colour, 
foand in South Wales 

HAPCHING the maturation of the 
egus of birds and production of the young 
ouegz alive This is accomplished cither by 
the natural warmth of the body of the 
ar(nt bird or by artyhcial heat [Sec 
NCURATION J 

HAICH MLNT or It vFRAI Acarnvs 
ment in heraldry an armoial escutcheon 
uantally placed over the docr of a person cf 
distinction deceased and wh ch pointscat 
the sex conjugal connexion and dignity of 
the person hese circumstances are de 
noted hy the torm and accompamments cf 
the fel? and the co our of the qi und of 
the hatchment thus bora bachelkr 
the paternal armearc painted upo rast dl 
ant accompamet with helnut crest ant 
motto and with the ground of hatchmcnt 
(namely thevacant canvass on cach ole 
of the slueld) all black Yor a mnie 
vomin —the paternal arms arc pamte | 
upon a tozence with no other accompani 
ment orornaumnent thanag }1 cord looac) 
knotted encompass, the hel) the ronald 
m thi cast os also all b ack For a 
widow —the yatcrnal arme ct the detunct 
arc umpe'cd with those of ber late husband 
ina lazeuge with a fancy wo) l crnament 
round it but with po accompaniment — the 
ground ull black Tor a marricadl woman 
leaving a busband her paternal arms 
impale] with thoxe of her husbandt are 
painted upon a sh ld without the armort il 
accompaniment the sidcs at the shaeld 
hemes only ornamented In this case the 
Kuster aide of the gro nd is black to de 
note the death ef the vite the dexter side 
white to show that tie husban lo 1s living 

For a marric } man leaving a widow — 
the aums as before vpon a shield with 
the accon) mmentsof helmet cr st anl 
motto th dexter side of the grouul in 
this case hang blach the sinister white 
‘kor a ium who dew leaving a sccond 
vito 7—his shiddd of arms (not smpalicd) 
towcther with the accompaniments are 
painted upon a black ground On the 
dexter aide ¢f the shicld is placed a small 
funcral escutcheon bear ng his paternal 
coatumpaled with that of his first wifc) the 
sinister side of this escatcheon beimg black 
to denote her death and on the snuster 
side of the shicld i placed another escut 
chedn bearmz his arms impaled with 
those of his strond wife the dexter side of 
thes excutcheon bemg pamted black, to 
denote Ins death, the simeter white to 
shaw that his sceond wife is still living 
“ [he pecr’ 14 distinguished by his coronet 
and supporters ‘ the baronet ’ by his 
badge, ‘the knight companion,” by the 
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his mitre In this case it 18 observable, 
that as by the rulcea of heraldry, the arms 
ot the office take preeedency of those ot the 
holder, the arms of the dioccse are always 
ympaled on the dexter side, those of the 
bishop on the simster side, of the escut 
cheon consequently on the hatchment for 
a bishop the sinister {and not the dexter) 
side of the ground 18 painted black 

HAICH WAY, in Aups a square or 
oblong openmg m the deck, affording a 
passage from one deck to another, or into 
the hold or lower apartments 

HAT LI SULRJIF Iurkium polhty, 
an order winch comes immediately from 
the Grand Sigmor who subsenbesit usually 
with these words — Let my order be exe 
cuted according to its form and import ” 
These words art generally edged with gold, 
or othcrwite ornamented and an order 
goven in this way is irrevocablc 

HAU FBO, a musical wind instrument, 
shay cd somewhat hhe the flute, but spread 
mg and widenmg at the bottom, and 
sounded through a reed 

HAV ERSACK a kind of bag of strong 
coarse linen to carry bread and provisions 
onamuch 

IAW FINCH an ornithology a species 
of Joua which fecds on haws avd cher 


ries 

HAWK abird cf prev of the eagle and 
filcon tube the two pimecipal species of 
which arc the 5) arrowhawk and the gos 
hawk both used formerly in falconry 
“E at of the apccies arc rapacious, feeding 
on birds aud sinall animals 

IIVVI ING the cxercise of taking wild 
fowl by means f hawks usually calicd tal 
eonry fn olden tines persons of hirüh 
rank ravly appeared without their deps 
and thetr hawhs the latter they carried 
with them when they journeved from one 
¢ unti to enother and sometnnacs even 
when they went to batth and would not 
pu with them even to procure their own 
iberty when taken prisoncrs, These birds 
ware consi lcrcd as ensigns of nobihty and 
no action could be reckoned more dishon 
ourable to a man of rank than to give up 
hishawk Upon the tapestry of Bayeaus, 
Harold is represented approaching the 
dukc of Normandy with Ins hawk upon 
his hand Sometimes hawks formed part 
of the train of an ccclesiastic = Becket had 
hawks and hounds of cvery description with 
him when he went to the court of Lrance, 
as ambossador from Ingland Females ot 
distineuion were occasionally represented 
with hawks on their hands as we know, 
from an ancint sculpture, in the church 
of Milton Abbey, where the consort of 
King Athelstan appears with a talcon on 
her hand tearnnp a bird Thc Welsh had a 
saving in very carly times that ‘ you may 
know a gentleman by his hawk horsc, and 
pics heued ” Altred the Great ts said to 
ase weritton @ treatise on hawking, and 
from various sources the pastime mav be 
traced in Jugh favour to the end of the 
Saxon cin —Hauking in trade, the going 
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BIEDS BATCH THEIB EGGS BY THE WABMTH OF THEIR BODY FISHES, IXSECTS, REPTILES, AND WORMS EXPOSE THEM TO THE SUN'S BEAT. 
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about with commodities to sell, after the 
manner of a hawker 

HAU}1 NE, a mineral so named in honour 
of the celebrated abbé Hauy It occurs in 
Latium and was at first called latiaitte it 
has also been considered as allied to sap 
phire and named saphirin but more recent 
examination ot its proptrties prove it to be 
identical with the species called lazul:te by 


Hauy 

HAWK WEED in botany, a plant which 
bears a flower in the form of a marigold 
There are several genera and specics ot 
planta thus demgnatcd 

HAWOBSL a sea term for the situation of 
the cables before the ship s stern when she 
1s moored with two anchors out from the 
bows, as ‘acilear or open hawse a foul 
hawac’ &c — Hause hole a cylindrical 
hole in the bow of a ship through which a 
cable passes -——Hawrer a large rope, m 
aivc between a cable and a tow hine 

HAW FHORN or WHILE THORN in 
hotany a shrub or tree of the genus Crate 
gus which bears the red berry called the 
haw It grows natwally m all parte of 
Lurope 1s much used tor hedges and 1s 
adnured both for the be itv of its fohaze 
and the aprceable perfume ot 1¢9 bl ssoms 

If\\ WARD a person who kecps the 
common herd or cittle of a town ——Jhis 
oftice is to sce that the cattle neither broak 
nor crop the hedges of inclosed ,rounds 
and to impound cattle that cenit tres 
pass therein or are tound running at large 
in the public roads contrary to jaw 

HA/EL m pa a shrub of the genus 
Corylua having male flowers ,rowing in 
long cylindrical amcnts or catkins at ie 
Mote distances from the fruit on thc sane 
tree The nuts grow w elustcrs and are 
ot three kinds the common hazel nut the 
cob nut aud the filbert which latter are the 
most esteemed 

HEAD in anatomy, the superior part of 
the budy placed on the neck and consist 
ing externally of the face and th harry 
scalp mternally of the biain and the me 
dulla oblongata (See Brain Facn Ac 
The whole head of the sl eleton is sphe 
roidicay composed as it were of two ovals a 
hittle depressed on cach side one of them 
18 sufeiior the extremities pomfing for 
ward and backward the other is anterior 
the extremity being turned upwards and 
downwards im such a manne: as that one 
extremity of each oval meets and 1s lost in 
the other, at the forchead —In general, 
the human head may be convide red as the 
standard which may be traced with grad 
val deviations through the difterent classes 
until it entirely ceascs in the lower orders 
of anmals——Head amoug mechanics 
the upper aud more solid part of inanimate 
bodies asthe head of a nail the head of a 
gate, the head of a hammer-———Head in 
architecture an ornament of carved work 
v1 sculpture frequently serving as the key 
of anarch or platband on othcr otcasions 
——In the military art the IIeud af a work 
is the tront of it next the cnemy 
HEADLAND a point of land lying far 
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ther out at seathan the rest ——~Headland, 
in husbandry, 1s taken to signify the upper 
part of land left for the turning of the 
plough ——Head lines inaslup those ropes 
of all sails which arc neat to the yards, and 
by which the sails are made tast to the 
pare ——dHead sea 1s when a great wave or 
illow of the sea comes night a head of the 
ship, as sbe js in her course ——Head seatla, 
those which belong to the fore mast, and 
bowsprit ——Head stall that part of a bri 
dle that gges about the head also a kind 
of halter Head quartere the quarters or 
place of residence of the commander in 
chief of an arm 
HEAD ACHE a painful sensation in the 
nervous membranes of the head produced 
by various causcs, and attended with dit 
ferent symptoms, accoraing to its differcut 
degrees and the place where it 18 seated 
LALTH that condition of the body m 
which all the vital natural and animal 
functions are performed easily and pcr 
fectly and unattended with pan = lhe 
most pertect state ot health is gcenerull 
connected with a certain couformation an 
structure of the bodily organs and well 
marked by certain extcrnal signs = To pre 
scive health 1t 1s necessary to be temperate 
in food cxeruse and slecp to pay strict 
attention to bodily clcauliness to abstam 
from spirituous liquors and to guard apainst 
excessof allhinds ‘The Greeks and Romans 
duficd health rej rescnting of under the fi 
re of a womau whom thev — to 
e the duughtcr of Asculaprus e find 
the name of the goddess Salus or Health, 
on many medals of the Roman emperors, 
with differcnt macriptions as Salus publica, 
Salus reyublice Salus Augustr yc 
HLARING one of the five senses, of 
which the caris the organ with the help of 
the auditory nerves and membrane he 
cunous structures of the Jabyrinth and 
cochlea of the car tend to make the weakest 
sounds audible When 1 person caercises 
great attention in hcamng the memdana 
tyn pant is stretchc | so as to re ider it more 
susceptible of sounds and better prepared 
to catch evcn the most feeble vibrations of 
the ar [Sec Lan } 
11k AR‘1, m anatomy a hollow mue 
cular organ the function of which is to 
maintain the circulation of the blood It 
1a tormed of a firm thick muscular tissne 
coinposcd of hbres interlacing with each 
othe: It is alao compos d of nerves mem 
branes and vesscly It 18 divided on the 
middle by a strom, partition and on each 
side by two cavitics called ventricles one 
the mght or pulmome and the other the 
Jeft or systeme Attached to cach 18 a 
cavity called the auncle and from each 
piocceds a large tube called an artcrv, one 
called pulmome and the other aorta the 
fizat conve ying blood to the lungs and the 
other expelling it through the system Ihe 
blood which 1s returned from the vcins is 
black and in called venous that which 
leaves the heart 18 red, and 18 called ai tersal 
Phe two auricles contract and dilate simul 
tancously with each other as do also tle 
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THE HEART, BY ITS NUSCULAR COXTRACTION, DISTRIBUTES TWO OUNCES OF BLOOD FROM SEVENTY TO EIGHTY TIMES IN A MINUTE 
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two ventncles The dilatation 18 called 
diastole the contraction eystole he 
causes of the alternate contraction and di 
latation of the heart are difficult to decide 
they are entirely mvoluntary and dependant 
on the nervous system By what means the 
blood 1s made to penctrate the thousand 
windings of the capillary syatem aud what 
causes impel it to flow back through the 
veins are yet subjects of dispute among 
physclogists The weight of the human 

eart with respect to the weight of the 
body 18 greater in cluldren than in grown 
persons in the pioportion of dto2 Hence 
the weight of the heart with respect to the 
weight of the body Icasens continually from 
the buth tll the bodies come to ther full 
growth ——In the Seriptures the Aeart 1s 
spoke n of as the organ of sense or seat of 
the understanding And by a metonymy, 
it 18 used fur an affection or pasmon thus 
we say 1u speaking of love it 18 an affair of 
the heart 

HEAP or CALORIC that principle in 
natme by the action of which fluwds are 
evaporated and ac lids are eit her dissipated 
1M vapour or rendered flud or vitrihed 
Our notions of the nature and properties 
of heat may be assisted by the tollowing 
observati ns —An intimate counection 
subsists betwixt ight and heat though it 
has not bern lutherto discovered on what 
this connection depends Both are emit 
ted from the sun with the same velocity 
nearly both are retracted from transparent 
bodies and retracted by polished surfaces 
an both the matter seems exceedingly rare 
and consequently the addition or abstrac 
tion of esther cannot senmbly affect the 
weight of bodies into which they are intro 
duced their parts never cohere but mu 
tually repel] each other and when foreibly 
accumulated they fly off fron one another 
an all directions Heat however differs 
from hght in this particular viz the latter 
produces in us the sensation of vision 
whereas the former excites a sensation 
which we call by the name of the substance 
itself Heat attracts other bodies and 1s 
attracted by them In consequence ot this 
mutual attraction it enters iuto ot! er sub 
stances combines with them and occasions 
changes in them — [he sensation of heat 18 
produced by particles of heat sing into 
our bodies aud that ot cold by heat passing 
out of then. We call any thing hot when 
it communicates heat to bodies in its vier 
nity and cold when it absorbs heat from 
them The strenth of the sensatiou de 
pends on the rapidity with which the heat 
enters or leaves our bodies and this rapi 
dity 18 proportional to the difference he 
tween our bodics and the hot or cold sub 
stance aud to the conducting power of that 
substance ——Heat 1s considcred one of 
the chief agents 10 chemistry because its 
most obvious sources are cloefly referred 
to the genera] head of chemical combina 
tion Thus fire or the combustion of in 
flammable bodies, 1s nothing more than a 
violent chemical action attending the com 
bination of their ingredients with the oxygen 
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of the ar Animal heat, 1s in bke man 
ner referable to a procesa bcamng no re 
mote analogy to slow combustion by which 
& portion of caricn av inflammable princi 
ple existing in the blood is united with the 
oxygen of the air in respiration and thus 
carried off from the system: fcrmentation 
18 nothing more than a decompoation of 
chemical elements loosely united and their 
reunion in a more perfect atate of combina 
tion -——Heat among geographers the heat 
of different chmates winch arises from the 
different angles under which the sun s rays 
stnke upon the surface of the earth added 
to whuh the heat of different places 1s 
either increased or diminished by the acc: 
dents of situation with regard to moun 
tains and valleys proximity to the sea and 
the hke ——-Heat among smiths and foun 
ders the degree of heat requisite for tron 
work namely the blood red heat the smal 
lest degree the flame or winte heat the 
second degree and the sparkling or weld 
ing heat which is the strongest de 
Heat im racing a certain prescribed dis 
tance which a horse runs on the course 

HEATH in botany frica a genus of 
beautiful shrubby plants of which more 
than .5U species are known Some of them 
are natives of Furope and grow wild but 
the greater part are found 1m South Africa 
and are greatly admired on account of thur 
lasting verdure their light foliage and the 
elegance of their flowers : 

HEAV FN hiterally the ky or azure 
vault which spreads above us hike a hollow 
hemisphere and appears to rest on the 
limits of the horizon Moderu astronomy 
has taught us that this blue vault 19 in 
fact the immeasurable space in which our 
earth the sun and all the planets revolve 
In metaphorical language this space is 
called the abode of the Deity and the seat 
of the souln of the just in the hfe to come | 
In these lattcr scusce st 18 sometimes cal 
led the emypyrean trom the splendor by 
which it 18 charactcrized It 18 alag some 
times called the frmament The word 
which m the fret chapter of Gesesis is 
trauslated fi nament was anal it is 


said by the Septuagint tranalat and 
should be rendered expunae or extension 
St Paul spcaks of the third heatens and 
the orentals always descmbe seven hea 

vens or more The foundation of the doc 

tmne of sevcral beavens wus this the an 

cient philosophers assumed there wert as 
many different heavens as they saw bodies 
in motion they consdcred them solid 

although transparent and supposed the 
bluc space extendcd over our heads firm as 
asapphire They could not conceive that 
otherwise they could sustain those bodes 

and they decmed them sphencal as the 
most proper form for motion ‘Thus there 
were seven heavens for the seven plancts 
and an eighth for the fxed stara Ptolemy 
discountenanced this system He said the 
deities (by which name he calls the stars 
for they were adored 10 his time) moved in 
an ethereal fluid It was however by very 
slow degrees that men became acquainted 


BRAT STIMULATES THE LIVING PRINCIPLE THROUGHOUT AIL NATURE 
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THE SAME HEAT WHICH RAISES WATER OXE DEGREE, RAISES OIL TWO, OWING TO THE EVAPORATION OF THE WATER 
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TRE BASBINICAL HBBREW I8 A VERY COPIOUS LANGUAGE. 


A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 


with the true science which instructs us in 
the laws of celestial motion, and the magni- 
tudes, distances, &c. of thore effulgent orbs 
which deck the vast expanse. The heavens 
then, to follow the path of the Newtonian 
or true system, are filled with a fluid much 
finer and thinner than this air, and extend- 
ing beyond all hmits of which we have any 
conception. There being nothing visible 
1o us in the remote part of the heavens, we 
can only consider them as the places of the 
stars. We shall have a vast idea of this 
space if we consider that the largest of the 
fixed stars, which are probably the nearest 
to us, are at a distance too great for the ex- 
pression of all that we can conceive from 
figures, and for all means of admeasure- 
ment. The sun, which in that httle space 
of the heavens that makes the system of 
which our world is a part, is in reality 
nothing more than a fixed star. Round 
him revolve the planets, among which Ju- 
iter alone is in its solid contents nine 
hundred times as large as our earth. But 
these and the other particulars will be found 
under separate heads; to which we refer, 

HEBDOM'ADARY, a member of a chap- 
ter or convent, whoxe duty it is to officiate 
in the choir, rehearse the anthems and 
prayers, and perform other services, which 
on extraordinary occasions are performed 
by the auperiurs. 

HEBDOM'‘ARY, a solemnity of the an- 
cient Greeks, in which the Athenians sung 
hymns in honour of Apollo, and carried iu 
their hands branches of laurel. It was 
observed on the seventh day of every lunar 
month; hence the name. 

HE’BRALSM, an idiom or manner of 
speaking peculiar to the Hebrew language. 

HY’ BREW, the language spoken by the 
Jews, and which appears to be the most an- 
cient of all the laguna es in the world. 
The books of the Old Testament are the 
only pieces to be found, in all antiquity, 
written in pure Hebrew; and the language 
of many of these is extremely sublime, 
But Hebrew literature, mdependently of its 
containing the records of a divine revela- 
tion, pussesses a peculiar scientific interest. 
It surpasses in antiquity, general credibi- 
hty, origmality, poetic strength, and reli- 
po gimportance, that of any other nation 
yefore the Christian era, and contains 
most remarkable mcmorials and trust- 
worthy materials for the history of the hu- 
man race, and its mental development.—— 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, 3 canonical book 
of the New Testament. The Hebrews, to 
whom this epistle was addressed, were the 
belicving Jews of Palestine, and its design 
was to convince them of the insufficienc 
and abolishment of the ceremonial an 
ritual law. In order to which the apostle 
undertakes to shew, first, the superior ex- 
cellency of Christ’s person above that of 
Moses; secondly, the superiority of Christ’s 
prieathood above the Levitical ; and thirdly, 
the mere figurative nature, and utter insuf- 
ficiency, of the legal ccremonies and sacri- 


ces 
HECATE'SIA, in Grecian antiquity, a 
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POETRY WAS EVIPFNTLY THR FOUNDATION OF HEBREW LITERATURE. 
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public entertainment given by the Athe- 
nians pads new moon, in honour of Hecate. 

HEC’ATOMB, amongst the Greeks, was 
a sacrifice consisting of a hundred oxen 
offered upon some very extraordinary occa- 
sion.—Hecatomé, in its most general sense, 
signifies no more than a sacrifice of a hun- 
dred animals; but the ox being the chief of 
animals used in sacrifice, gave derivation to 
the word. 

HECTIC FEVER, in medicine, an habi- 
tual fever, or one which is slow and con- 
tinued, ending in a consumption. 

HEC’TOGRAM, in the French system 
of weights and ineasures, a weight con- 
taining 100 graina; equal to 3 ounces, 2 
gros, and 1# grains French. 

HWEC’TOLITER, a French measure of 
capacity for liguida, containing 100 hters; 
equal to a tenth of a cubic meter, or 107 
Panis pints. 

ITECTOM’ETER, a French measure 
equal to 100 meters; the meter being the 
unit of a lineal méasure. It is equivalent 
nearly to 308 French feet. 

HEDENBERG'ITE, in mincralogy, an 
ore of iron, in masses, composed of shining 
plates, which break into rhombic frag- 
ments. 

JIEDERA’CEOUS, in botany, pertaining 
to, or growing hike, ivy. 

HED’ERA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 6 Pentandria, order 1 Monogynia. The 
species are shrubs, consisting of the differ- 
ent kinds of ae 

HED'GEHOG, in zoology, the Erinaceus, 
a small aumal which feeds on worms, in- 
sects, frogs, fruit, and the roots of vegeta- 
bles. It is remarkable for the sharp 
prickles winch enclose it, and for its power 
of rolling itself into a globe of its own 

rickles, when in danger; but it unfolds on 

eing put into water. One of the most in- 
teresting facts in the natural history of the 
hedgehog was announced in 183] by M. 
Lenz; and as it has since been confirmed 
by the observations of Professor Buckland 
and other naturahsts, we deem it too im- 
portant to be omitted in this or any other 
description that may in future be given of 
this animal. It is, that the most violent 
animal poisons have no effect on it; a fact 
which renders it of peculiar value in forests, 
where it appears to destroy a great number 
of noxious reptiles. Repeated experiments 
fully warrant us in saying, that the venom 
of the adder (to whom the hedgehog is a 
mortal enemy) has not the slightest effect 
upon it; and a German physician asserts, 
that he gave one several strong doses of 
pruaaic acid, of opium, and of corrosive 
sublimate, none of which did it any harm. 

HEGIRA, the epoch of the flight of 
Mahomet from Mecca, July 10, 622, whence 
Eastern nations date the year of 354 days; 
which is found by —— 622 from aur 
year, and then multiplying by 365.62, and 
dividing by 354. 

HEIR, in law, the person who succeeds 
another by descent to lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments, being an estate of in- 
heritance, or an estate in fee; because 
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THE JEWISH RABBIZG FREQUENTLY MAKE USE EITHER OF THKIR OWN, OB THE SQUARE HEBREW, TO WRITE THE MODERN LANGUAGES IN. 
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HEL] 
nothing — by right of inheritance but 
in fee. We give the tile to a person who 
18 to inherit after the death of an ancestor, 
and durnng his life, as wel! as to the person 
who has actually come into possesston.——— 
Heir-apparent, 18 & person 80 called in the 
htetime of his ancestor, at whose death he 
1s her at law.——-Hetr-presumpftive, one 
who, 1f the ancestor should die immediately, 
would, in the present circunnstances of 
things, be his heir; but whose nght of in- 
hentance may be defeated by the contin- 
gency of some nearer heir being born. 

IELR’-LOOM, any furniture or personal 
chattel, which by law descends to the heir 
with the house or freehold. 

HELIACAL, mm astronomy, a term ap- 
phed to the msing or setting of the stars, 
or, more strictly speaking, to their emer- 
sion out of and immersion into the rays and 
superior splendour of the nan A star nses 
hehacally when, after 1t has been in cou- 
Junction with the sun, and on that account 
invisible, it gets at such a distance froin the 
gun as to be seen in the morning before the 
rising of that lumimary. 

HELIAN‘THUS, or the Sun flower, in 
botans, a genus of plants, class 19 Synge- 
nesia, order 3 Polygamia frustanea, coutam- 
ing more than twents species, of which the 
most curious in the Helianthus gyrana, or 
moving plant, which i» tound in Bengal, 
and on the banks of the Ganges it has a 
constant and voluntary motion, consisting 
in an alternate meeting and receding of (he 
leaflets, a motion which dots not seem to 
depend on any external atimulus. 

LELICILE, fossil remains of the Aelia, 
or engil shell. 

HELIOCLN’TRIC. In astronomy, the 
heliocentric latitude of a planet, the in- 
clinaton of a hme drawn between the cen- 
tre of the sun and the centre ot a planet, to 
the plane of the echptie ——Helocentric 
plare of a« planet, the place of the echptic 
wherein the planet would appear to a apec 
tator placcd at the centre of the sun 

HELIOM ETLR, an instrument for mea- 
sunny with exactness the diameter of the 
heavenly hodies 





without pain or injur, to the eyes 
HE’LIOSTATE, an instrument by which 
a sunbeam may be steadily duected to one 


spot. 
HE’LIOTROPE, in mineralogy, a sub- 
spemes of rhomboidal quartz, of a dee 
een colour leis usually variegated with 
lood red or yellowish dots, and is more or 
less translucent. 
to he chaleedons, coloured by green earth 
or chiorite.———In botany, the Sunflower 
TTELIOTRO PIUM, 1 botany, a genus 
f planta, class 5 Pentandria, order 1 Mono- 
The specics are mostly annuals or 
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rubs, 
HELISPHER ICAL, spiral. The Aeiis- 


round the pole spirally, coming nearer and 
nearer to it, Gut never terminating in it. 
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HE’LIX, in architecture, a apiral line or 
something that 1s winding, as, a winding 
staircase; or a httle volute under the flow- 
ers of the Cormthian capital.——In ana. 
tomy, the whole circuit or extent of the 
auricle, or external border of the ear. 

MELL, 1n the translation of the Scrip- 
tures, and in the Apostle’s creed, ts used to 
aignity the grave, or place of thedead. In 
the New Testament, it also signifies the 
region of the wicked after death. ‘The an- 
cient Jews sccm to have had no knowledge 
of any but temporal punishments, and the 
law threatens no other: but, after they be- 
came conversant with the Greeks, they 
adopted many of their opmuions on tins 
subject, and added some inventions of their 
own. They beheved hell tobe m the centre 
of the earth, and that there were tliree 
roads leading to it; one through the wilder- 
ness, by wlich Dathan and Abiram passed , 
another through the sea, and the third in 
Jerusalem.—Aiongst the Greeks and Ro. 
mans, the idea of hell vaned according to 
the fancy and mmagination of each 1ndi- 
vidual. The gencral idea, however, was, 
that hell was divided into two mansions, 
the one called Flyasum, on the nght hand, 
pleasant and delightful, appomted for the 
souls of good men, the other called Tar- 
tarua, on the lett, a region of misery and 
torment, aprons for the wicked. 

HEL’LEBORE, in botany, Helleborus 
ager, or Christmas rose, an exotic plant, 
the root of which 18 — medically. 
The ancients estcemcd it as a powerful 
remedy 11 mniuacal cases, at present it is 
eviubited principally as an altciative, and 
it 18 alsu recommended in diopsics, and 
sume cutaneous diseases. There is also 
the white hellebore of the genus Veratrum 
Both are acid and poisonous, though valu- 
able i‘ dicine 

HELLEBO'RUS, 1n botany, a genus of 
plants, class 14 Polyandria, order 7 Poly- 
gynia The species are percnnials. 

HEL’LENISM, a phrase im the idiom, 
gemus, or construction of the Grech tongue, 
This word is only wied when speaking of 
authors who, witmg om a different shiz 


HE LIOSCOPE, in opties, a sort of tele- | guage, express themselves iu 8 plirascology 
scope, peculiarly fitted for viewing the cun | pecubar to the Grech 


HELLENISTIC, an epithet for what- 
ever pertained to the Hellenixts, The Hel- 
lentatic language was the Greck spoken by 
the Jews who hved in kgypt aud other 

arts where the Greek tourue prevailed, 
n this language, it 16 said, the Septuagint 
waa written, and also the books ot the New 
Testament, and that it was thus denoni- 


Jt B generally svpponed ; nated to shew that it was Greek filled with 


Hebraismis and Sst1ac tans 

JIELM, an matsument suspended along 
the hiudpait of a ship’s stern-post, where 
it turns upon hinges to the right or left, 
serving to direct the course of a vessel, as 
the tail of a fish guides the body. The 
helm 18 usually composed of three parts, 


pherical line 1s the rhomb hne in navigation, | the rudder, the tiller, and the wheel, ex- 
80 called heeause on the globe i¢ winds = ceptin small ships, where the wheel is un- 


necesanry .— There are several terms in the 


j Maval language relating to the helm, as, 
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ALEALIBS, SUCH AS PUsi\Sd AMD AMWUUNIA, CONVERT INTO A DARK PURPLE RED TINT, THE PALE SULUTION OF HEMAPINE. 
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bear up the helm; that 1s, let the ship go 
more large before the wind, helm a mid- 
ship, or right the heim, that 1s, keep it even 
with the middle of the ship , port the helm, 
ut 1t over the left side of the ship, sfar- 
ard the helm, put it on the mght side of 
the ship 
HEL MET, a headpiece, or armour for 
the head, which was tormerly the noblest 
pee of coat armour. It covered both the 
ead and face, yd leaving an aperture in 
the front secured by hars, which was called 
the visor. It 18 still used in heraldry by 
way of crest over the ehield or coat ot arma, 
in order to express the different degrees of 
nohility, by the different manner im which 
it is horne ——The modern helmet 18 worn 
by some of the cavalry to defend the head 
against the broad sword 
HE’'LOTS, the name given to certam 
slaves in Sparta, who were originally inha- 
bitants of the town of Helos, but carned 
off and reduced to slavery by the Herachde, 
ahout 10008 co. They differed from other 
Greek slaves in not belonging mdividually 
to separate masters, bemg the property of 
the state, which alone had the dispoakl of 
their lives and treedom. 
HELVET ‘IC, an epithet designating what 
pertains to the Helvetia, the ancient nha 
tants of Swisserland, or to the modein 
states and imbhabitants of the Alpine re- 
gions , as the Ic lretie confederacy, &c 
HEM ACHATE, in mincralogy, a species 
of agate, ot a blood colour 
HEMATIN, or HEMATINE, 10 che- 
mistrv, the colouring principle of logwood, 
of a pale red colour and bitterish taste 
HLM’ALLEYL, wm mmeralogy, the name 
of twoores of iron, the red and the drown 
hemante They are both of a hbrous struc- 
ture, the fibres usually diverging, or even 
radiating from a centre 
HEMERALO PIA, in medicine, noctur- 
nal blindness, adefect in the sight, which 
consists in nat hem able to see in the 
evenng, though the ayzhtis perfeet enough 
mi the day time At+un set, objcets appear 
to persons aftheted with this complamt as 
if covered with an ash colourcad veil, whieh 
gradually changes into a dense cloud, and 
Appeais to intervene between the eves and 
aurrougding objects When brought into 
a room faintly liehted bv a cindle, where 
all the bystanders can see tolcrably well, 
they can searcely discern any objet, and 
at moon lurht their sieht is still worse 
HEMEROCAL LIS, in botany, a genus 
of plants, class 6 Fle rendrta, order 1 Afono- 
gyma The species ae bulbs of the lis kind, 
HLM L, a Greek word used in the com- 
postion of several terms borrowed from 
that language 
as semt, and dem: thus, Aemtplegia is a 
palay of one hulf of the body, Aemsatich, 
half n verve, heuncycle, a seme cirele 
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HEMP AND FLAX VERE VIRST PLANTED IN ENGLAND, IN 1633. 
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HEMIPLE GIA, m medicine, a paralytic 
affection of one side of the body. 

HEMIP TERA, im entomology, the se- 
cond order of insects, which have the 
wings halt crustaceous and hall membra- 
— cockroaches, crickets, grasshop- 
pers, &c. 

HEM ISPHERE, in astronomy, one half 
of the sphere The equator divides the 
sphere into two parts, called the northern 
and the southern hemtapheres. The horizon 
alao divides the sphere into two parts, call- 
ed the upper and lower hemigpherce Hemis- 
Phere 18 also used for a map or projection 
of half the terrestrial globe, or half the ce- 
lestial sphege, on a plane, and 1s then often 
called plantaphere 

HEMISPHEKOIDAL, m geometry, an 
appellation given to whatever approaches 
tothe figure of an hemisphere, but 18 not 
exactly so 

HEM ISTICH, m poctry, denotes half a 
verse, or a verse not completed. In read- 
ing common Enghsh vcrse, a short pause 
18 required at the end of each hemistich. 

HLM LOCK, a genus ot plants called 
Conrum, of which the species maculatum, or 
greater hemlock, 1s one of our few poisonous 
plants, but now used in medicine 

HEMP, a fibrous plant, of the Diara 
class, and of the genus Cannabis, well 
known tor its use im the manufacture ot | 
cordage and cloths The stem 1s herbaceous, 
upright, simple, slightly pilose, attaming the 
height of trom four to six feet, the male 
flowers, which are on separate stems, are 
green, resmmbling those of the hop, the 
temale floweis are imconspicuous, and the 
truit 1s a little, hard, bivalve capsule, con- 
taming a single secd = It may be planted 
upon any Jand, the poorer producing that 
which 1s fine m= quahty, though small 
in guantity, and the ieher and stronger, 
that which 1s abundant m the former, but 
coarse in the latter. Besides its use im 
manulactures, hemp 18 said to recommend 
itself to the agneulturiat, by dnving away 
almost all the insects that feed upon othcr 
vegetables Hence, m some parts of 
Europe, a belt of this plant 1s sown round 
cardens, or other spots, to preserve them 
Only the coarser hinds of hemp are em 
ploved in malung cordage, the finer being 
used tor Cloth, which though meapable of 
recenwing the dehcacy ot linen, 18 incom- 


HESMP-BEED CONTAINS AN OIL WHICH IS EMPLOTED FOR MAKING SOFT SOAP, FOR PAINTING, AND FOR BURNING IN LAMPS. 


parebly stronger, equally susecptible of | 


bleachmg, and posssscd of the property 
of improving its colour by wear) The Lug 
hsh hemp is much supcrior in strength to 
that winch grows in any other country 
Neat to this 1s the Russian, trom which 
sacking is usnally made A Jarge quantity 


It agmhes half, the sune | of Russia-shectimg, coarser at the pnee 


than anv other foragn cloth, 18 imported 
into England on account of its streng.h 
The great importance of hemp to the ma- 


HEMICRA NIA, m inedicme, a spemes | ritune interests of the United Kingdom, 
of head ache, which affects only one half or | occasions it to form a considerable article 


aide of the head 


ot commerce = ‘Lhe cordage and satls of a 


HEMIOP SIA, im medicine, a defect of | fret rate slup of war ae said to consume 


vision in Which the person sees the halt, 
but not the whole of an object. 
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18, 00 Ibs of rough hemp 
HLN, a female hird of any specics, but 


ENGUISU HEVP, WHEN PROPERLY FREPARED, 19 THE STRONGLAT OF ANY. 
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HEP] 


apphed particularly to the female of the 
domestic fow! of the gallinaceous hind 

HEN BANE, in botany, the Hyoscyainus, 
of several species The roots leaves and 
seeds are poisonous but from its narcotic 
qualities it 18 occasionally serviceable in 
medicine 

HENDEC AGON 1n geometry a figure 
of eleven aides and as many angles ——In 
fortiheation, hendecagon dcnotes a place 
defended by eleven bastions 

HENDECASYLLABILS 1n_ poetical 
composition a verse of eleven syllables 
Among the ancients it was particularly 
ustd by Catullus and 1s well adapted for 
elegant triflea 

HL PAR StI PHURIS or Liver of Sul 
phur, in chenustry the name commonly 
given to a sulphurct made eather with pot 
ash or eola = It has a disagreeable fetid 
smell but ww in ligh esteem with some as a 
medicine to decomposc corrosive sublinate 
when taken into the stomach 

HEPAPIC in medicine an epithet for 
whatever belongs to the liver — Henatic 
artery the artery which nourishes the sub 
stance of the liver ——Hepatic duct the 
trunk of the bihary pores It runs trom 
the sinus of the liver towards the ducdenum 
and 1s joined by the cystic duct 

HLPATIC AIR m chenastry sxulphu 
retted hydrogen gas or inflammable air 
variously combined with sulphur alkalies 
earths and inetal« 

HEPATIC MPRCU RIAI ORF com 
pact sulphuret of mercury or cinnaba: a 
mineral of a reddish brown colour It oc 
curs in compact inasses with an even or fine 
grained structure, and has some lustre 

HEPATITE a name given to the fetid 
sulphates of barytes It sometunes occurs 
in globular masscs and ts ether compact 
or of a foliated structure By frictiou or 
the applh«ation of heat it exhalea a fetid 
odour Ike that of sulphuretted hydrogen 

HFPASI TIS in medicine inflammation 
of the liver of which there are two kinds 
the acute and chronie Both require at 
tentive medical treatment Jn warm ch 
mates the liver 1s more apt to be affected 
with inflammation than perhaps any other 
part of the body prubably from the im 
creased secretion of the bile which takes 
place when the blood 1s thrown on the in 
ternal parts by an exposure to cold or 
from the bile becoming acnd and thereby 
exciting an irritation of the part 

HEPTAGON im geometry a figure of 
seven sides and seven angles —~In fort) 
fication, a place 18 termed an he ptagon that 

seven bastions for sts de fence 

HEPTAG ONAL NUMBERS 1m arith 
metic a sort of polygonal numbcrs wherein 
the difference of the terms of the corres 
ponding arithmetical progression 185) One 
of the properties of these numbers is that 
if they be multiplicd by 40 and 9 be added 
to the product, the sum will be a square 


number 
HPPATOSCO PIA, a mode of divination 
by which conjectures conceruing futurity 
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fuer 





by the hver of the victim offered m sacn 


tice 
HEP TACHORD 1 ancient poetry ver 
ses sung or played on seven chords or diffe 
rent notes im which sense the word was 
apphed to the lyre when it had but seven 
strings 
HEPTACAPSUIAR aterm in botany, 
mgnifying that the plant has scven cella or 
cavities for secds 
HEPTAGYN IAN 1m botany an epithet 
for a plant having seven pystils 
HFPIAN DRIA the sevcnth class of 
the Iinnean system of plants containing 
four orders Monogynta Digyasa Jetragy 
nea and Heptagynta 
Trp TAR fy a government exercised 
by seven peraons or a nation divided mto 
seven governinents Saxon heptarchy 
the seven hingdoms existing in England 
between the iftth and ninth ecutunes These 
kingdoms were severally named 1 Kent 
~ Sussex 3 Weascx 4 Lasix 5 North 
umberland 6 Fast Angleland 7 Mercia 
fhe heptarchy was formed by degrecs bat 
it may be said to have commenced im 449 
when Hengist arrived on the axland = In 
8.7 Fybert was enabled by a combinaton 
ot circumstances to assume the title of 
King of Fngland bit wm reality three of 
the kingdoms Northimberland J ast An 
gleland and Mercia wei still governed by 
therown kings though these kings were 
his vassals and tributaries ‘The kingdoma 
he actually governed were Kent Suseex, 
Wessex ant Fsacx 
HERACLID41 = The return of the Hera 
clidea into Pelone nneana in chronology con 
stitutes the beginning of protane history 
all the time jreeeding that penod beng 
accounted fabulous = This rctury happened 
in the vear ot the world (8. a hundred 
ycars after they were expelied and eighty 
afterthe destruction of Troy 
HFR AID the ttle of an officer whose 
duty it — was to declare war to 
challenge in battle and cambat to proclaim 
p ace and to execute martial nic sagen 
ut who is at present to conduct roval 
processions the creations of nobility and 
the ceremomes of kuighthood to pub 
lish declarationa of war not to the eneny 
but at hom to prociaim peace = ta record 
and blazon armorial beanngs = and tore gu 
{ late abuses in arma under the authonty of 
the carl marshal by whom he 15 created 
The heralds were formed into a college by 
Richardthe Turd = The three chit f heralds 
are called kings at arms the principal of 
which ws Garter the next ia called ( laren 
ecreux and the third Norrov these two 
| last are called provinenal heralda Boaides 
thesc there are mx other imtcrior heralds 
siz York Lancaster Somerset Richmond 
\ & heater and Windsor to whieh on the 
accession of king George I to the crown a 
ucw herald was added styled Hanover he 
raid and another styled Glocester king at 
arins ——Jleralda, amongst the ancient 
| (rrecks and Romans were held in great es 
timation and looked upon as sacred Phone 
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laurel, round which two serpents, without 
crests, were twisted as emblems of peace. 
HERALDRY, the science which teaches 





rial bearings; viz. how to blazon or describe 
them im proper terms, and how to marshal | 
or dispose the different arms in an escut- 
cheon or shield, The introduction of armo- , 
rial bearings, in place of the images and 
statutes of the Romans, (known among | 
them by the term jus imaginum),is to be | 
ascri to the northern tribes who over- 
ran Europe on the decline and fall of the | 
empire. Although they were at first purely 
military, yet, by being transmitted to their 
posterity, they hecaiae badges of civil rank 
and honour; and, in course of time, other 
circumstances gave rise to bearings which 
were not purely wilitary. Thus, on the 
establishment of the feudal system, the ' 
tenants of the king, or the great lords, re- 
presented on their shielda the serviccs they | 
owed to their superiors by way of an ac- | 
knowledgment of their fidelity, whence ori- 
ginated roses, cinque-foils, spur-rowels, 
bows and arrows, hunting-horns, ships, 
&e, When, inspired with religious enthu- 
siasm, the martial youth of almost all Eu- 
rope left their homes, about the end of the 
11th century, to conquer the Holy Land, the | 
use of arms became more general and ne- | 
cessary. In order to distinguish the na- 
tions, armies, and families, the princes and | 
commanders chose their symbols, some- 
times in commemoration of the exploits | 
and events of the campaign, or of the dig- 
nity of the commander, aud sometimes{from | 
the cause in which they were engaged. 
This probably gave rise, or at least made 
it more common, to introduce the figure of 
the cross, which is borne mn a diversity of 
forms. In hke manner, on the mtroduction 
of tournaments, they are supposed to have | 
given rise to the fesse, pale, bend, and other | 
ordinaries, which represented the fillets or 
lists of different kinds which were worn by 
the combatants and those who attended. 
And it was from the practice of a herald’s | 
describing and eccorditig the names, arma, | 
and proofs of nobility, of the kmghts at | 
tournaments, that the science took its 
name.— (So numerous are the heraldric | 
termagthat to attempt to give them, with 
their definitions and distinctions, would oc- 
cupy several pages, however rigidly we nught | 
pursue our plan of condensation. Those, 
however, of any real import to the general 
reader, are given as separate articles in their | 


alpbabetical order.) 

HERBA’ RIUM, or HOR'TUS SIC’CUS, 
a collection of specimens of plants care- ' 
fully dried and preserved. Various methods 
have been adopted by hotnuists for obtain- 
ing a hortus siccus; but that of pressing 
the plants that are to be dried, ona box of 
sandor with a hot amoothing iron, has been 
recommended. If pressure be employed, 
that ix best effected by means of a botani- 
eal preas made for the purpose, in which 
the plants are put, with sheets of dry paper 
between. At first they ought to be preased 
gently, and occasionally taken out in order 
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to see that none of the leaves are rumpled 
or fulded. As they continue to dry, the 
— may be increased. When properly 

ied, the specimens should be placed in 
sheets of writing paper, and slightly fant- 
ened by making the top and bottom of the 
stalk pass through a slip of the paper, cut 
for the purpose. The name of the genus 
and species should be written down, the 
place where it was found, the nature of the 
soil, and the season of the year. The spe- 
cimens yay be collected into general orders 
and classes, and titled and preserved in a 
portfolio or cabinct. 

HERB, a plant or vegetable with a soft 
or succulent stalk or stem, which dies to 
the root — year, and is thus distinguish- 

nrub, which has ligneous or 
woody stems. In botanic science, however, 
it means that part of a vegetable which 
rises from the root, and comprehends the 
stem and leaves, &c.——The fourth tnbe 
into which Linnwus divided the vegetable 
kingdom 1s termed Herba. 

HERBAL, 0 hook giving an account of 
the names, natures, and uses of plants; 
their classes, genera, and Bpecies. 

HER BORIZE, a botanical term, signi- 
fying to search for planta, or to seek new 
—— of plants, with a view to ascertain 
their character, and to class them. 

HERCULA’NEUM, an ancient city of 
Naples, overwhelmed by an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius in the reign of Titua: it 
was discovered in the year 1689, since which 
time many manuscripts, paintings, statucs, 
and other relics of antiquity, have heen dis- 
covered. From the excavations that have 
been made from time to time, the ancient 
streets and buildings have been, as it were, 
again thrown open, and the domestic affairs 
at the ancients revealed to the cyes of mo- 
dern archevlogists. Since 1828 new exca- 
vations have taken place, and a splendid 
private house has been discovered, with a 
suite of chambers, and a court in the cen- 
tre. There 1s a separate part of the man- 
sion allotted to females, a garden surround. 
ed by arcades and columns, and also a 
grand saloon, which probably served for 
the meeting of the whole fariily; Another 
house, also discovered, was very remarkable, 
from the quantity and nature of the provi- 
sions in it, none of which had been dis- 
turbed for eighteen centuries, for the doors 
remained fastened, im the same state as 
they were at the period of the catastrophe 
winch buned Herculaneum. The family 
which occupied this mansion was, 10 all 
likebhood, when the disaster took place, 
Jaying m provisions for the winter. The 
provisions found in the atore-rooms consiat 
of dates, chestnuts, large walnuts, dried 
tigs, ahuonds, prunes, corn, oil, pease, len- 
tis, pies, and hams. The internal arrange- 
ment of the house, the manuer in which it 
was ornamented, all, in fact, announced 
that it had belonged to a very nch family 
and to admirers of the arts; for there were 
discovered many pictures, representing Po. 
lyphemus and Galatea, Hercules and the 
three LLesperidea, Cupid and a Kacchante, 
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THR CODE OF JUSTIXIAN CONTAINS MANY OBDINANCRS AGAINST HERETICS, AND IT WAS INCUMBENT ON ALL TO DENOUNCE THEM. 
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Mercury and Yo, Perseus killing Medusa, 
and others. There were also in the same 
house, vases, articles in glass, bronze and 
terra cotta, as well as medallions in silver, 
representing in rebet Apollo and Diana. 

ERCUD’LEAN, an epithet expressive of 
the great labour neceasary to execute any 
task, such as it would require the strength 
or courage of Hercules to encounter or ac- 
complish. 

HERCULES, 1n astronomy, a constella- 
tion in the northern hemisphere, (pamed 
from the hero of mythologic fable), con- 
tazning 113 stara 

HEREDIT‘AMENTS, m law, lands, tene- 
ments, and whatever immoveahle things a 

erson may have to himeelf and his heirs, 
fy way of inheritance, aud which, it not 
otherwise bequeathed, descend to him who 
is next heir, and not to the executor, as 
chattels do 

HERED ITARY, an appellation given to 
whatever belongs to a tamlv by mght of 
succession, trom heir to har. Some mo 
narchies are hereditary, and others elective , 
and some hereditary monarchies descend 
only to the hears male, asin France, but 
others, to the next of blood, as m Spain, 
England, &c.—~Hereditary 18 also applied 
to offices and posts of honour annexed to 
certain famihes, thus the office of earl- 
marshal 1s hereditary in the family of How- 
ard It 1s also figuratively apphed to good 
or ill qualitics, supposed to be transmitted 
from a parent to a child, as, hereditary 
bravery, hereditary pnde 

YIER ES}, an error in some fundamental 
doctrine of the Christian faith, or a private 
opimdn different from that of the orthodox 
church ——-The origin of heretics 18 to he 
referred to the time when a Christian 
church was publicly established, and ocean 
to acknowledge certain dogmas as ortho 
dox, and to designate opimons at vanance 
with them as false ‘eta diversity of op! 
nions always existed on certain points, 
because the Bible ts a book of faith, treating 
of divinc subjects in the impertect language 
of men, and therefore admitting, in many 
passages, differcnt explanations, according 
to preconceived views How awful, then, 
aad. how repulsive to the fine principles of 
that religion which meulcates the precepts 
of mercy and good will to man, 18 that per 
secuting spint which, at different periods, 
has sacrificed whole hecatombs of unoffend 
ing victums at the shrine of ignorance and 


bigotry 

JER’ETOCH, among our Saxon ances- 
tors, signified the leader or commander of 
an army, or the commander of the nulitia 
1a a country or district 

HERIOT, 1n law, the fine paid to the 
lord of the manor, by copyholders, on the 
death of the tenant. 

HER'ISSON, in fortification, a beam or 
bar armed with iron epikes pointing out 
wards, and turmng on a pivot, used to 
block up a —5* 

HERMAPH’RODITE, a term to deng 
nate the union of the two sexes iv the same 
individual.——~In botany, a flower that con 
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tains both the anther and the stigma | 
within the same calyx, or on the same re- 


— 

ERMENEUVTICS, the art of finding 

the meaning of an author's words and 
vhrases, and of explamming it to others. 
he word 18 seldom used except in refe- 

rence to theological subjects. 

HERMET ICAL SEALING, among che- 
mists, a method of stopping glass vessel 
so closely that the subtiest spirit cannot 
escape. This 18 usually done by heating 
the neck of a vessel 1n the flame of a Jamp 
with a blowpipe, till it be ready to melt, 
and then, with a pair of hot pincers, twist 
a clone together. 

ER MIT, a person who hives in total 
seclusion from the world. It 18 usually 
apphed to one who lives in sohtude, for the 
purpose of rehgious contemplation and de- 
votion. 

HERNIA, in surgery, a rupture; a 
tumour formed by the displacement of a 
soft part, which protrudes by a natural or 
accidental opening, from the cavity m 
which it 1s contamed. As soon as A pa- 
tient perceives that he 19 affected with a 
hernia, he should have recourse to medical 
advice, for the discase 1s then Jn its most 
favourable state for treatment The herma 
18 Immediately reduced, and must then be 
sulject to a constant compression, which 
is done by means of a truas. 

HE’RO, im pagan mythology, an ilus- 
trious mortal, but supposed by the popu- 
lacc to partake of smmortality, and after hie 
death to be placed among the gods —— 
Hero 1s also used in a more extensive sense 
for a great, illustrious, and extraordinary 
personage , particularly one emiment for 
valour, courage, intrepidity, and other mili- 
tary virtues Hero, 11 & poem or romance, 
is the principal personage, or the one who 
has the prnepal share in the actions 
related, as Achilles in the Thad, Ulysses 
in the Odyssey, &¢ ——Herore 1 eree, hexaw- 
eter verse, so called because it 18 used by 
poets in their herote poems -———Heroie aye, 
that age or penod of the world wherein the 
heroes, or demigods, are supposed to have 
lived The heroic age comeides with the 
fabulous age 

HER ON, in ornithology, a large bird of 
the genus Ardea, distinguished by having a 
long till, a compressed bodv, long sieudes 
lega, and moderate wings Herons are very 
expert fishers, and take prey either by 
wading after #¢ where the water 1s shallow, 
or by diving from the ar, when the object 
of their pursint appears near the surface ot 
the water They digest an enormous load 
ot food 1n a short time, and again return to 
their destructive occupation with new vigour 
and appetite 

HER PES, in medicine, a term applied to 
several cutancous eruptions from their ten 
dency to spread or — from one part of 
the skin to another. They are generally 
seen in small distinct clusters, accompamed 
with itching, and terminating in turfu- 
raceous acales This discase takes various 
names according to its form or the part 
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affucted; as the img worm, erysipelas, 


ITER RING im ornithology (Clupea ha 
rengua of Linneeus) a prolific fish common 
in moat seas, where they are found in 1m 
meuse shoals Ihe grand shoal of many 
milhons divided into columus of five or 81x 
miles in length and about tour in breadth 
appears at the Shetland Islesin June where 
they divide, and branch off i all directions 
Then progress is marked by the number of 
birds which follow tham to prey upon them 
Those which flock to the British coasts are 
to be tound in the greatest number off 
Yarmouth the mart for hermn,s This 
instinct of migration wag given to the 
herrings that they might dcposit their 
Spawn in warmer scas = It 18 not fiom de 
hoicncy of food that they set themac}yes in 
motion for thcy come to us tull of tat and 
on their return arc almost univer ally ob 
berved to be lean and out of «on lition 
they are full of roc im the end of June anl 
continue in perfection till the besanming ct 
winter when they dcpomt thar spawn 
(Sco Bisnuares | 

LIERSE 1n fortification a harrow full of 
iron spikes 

NES PLR inastronony the eveumng star 
AN appellation given to the planet Venus 
when it wets after the sun 

HLI LROCIITF m grammar a word 
which 1s orre,ular or anomalous cither in 
declension or conjugation or which deviates 
from the ordinary torms of inflection in 
words ot a hike hind 

HETFROPHYLLOUS in botany pro 
ducing a diversity of lcaves 

HLILROS CII an gcoxraphy those in 
habitants of the carth which have thar 
shadows falling but onc way as those living 
betwecn the tropic and polar circles 

HFA AGON in geometry a fipurc of 
81x sides and angles 

HEXAGYNIA in botany an order of 
plants which have six styles in the flowers 

HEXAHEL DRON in geometry one of 
the five regular solids being nearly a cube 

TIE\AM EITER, m anewnt poctry a 
verse consisting of six f et the frst four of 
which may be either dactyls or spondecs 
the fifth must reg ilarly be a dactyl and the 
sixth always a sp ondee 

HEAAN DRIA in botany one of the 
Iinnmean classes comprehending those 
plants which have si. stamens in each 
flower as the pine apple bamboo spider 
wort hiv of the valley arrow grass &c 

MIN ASTYIE in architecture a build 
mK with six columns in front 

WATUS anu unplcasant opening of the 
mouth when vowels end and begin words 
also any dendirney in & manuscupt which 
dcatr vs the connec vion | 

HI BLARNACLL in botany the winter 
quarters of a pl nt that ts a bulb or a bud 
m which the cmbryo of a future plant is 
cnelosed by ase dy covering and protected 
from mgurics durmg winter 

HIDF ao wil fonmerly used m Innd 
measure for such a spacc as night be 
ploughed with on plou,h or as much as | 
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would maintain the family of a Arde, or | 
Mansion house According to some, a hide | 
was sixty acres, others sake it eqghty, and 
others a hundred The quantity very pro 
bably, was always dctcrmiucd by local usage 


only 
HI DFBOUND in farnery a term fora 
disease in horses and cattle when the skin 
Cleaves to the sidcs——<Also a term in 
botany atrec being said to be Aidebound 
when the bark 18 so close or firm as to 
impedc the growth 
TIDES the skins of large cattle such as 
bullocks cows horscs &c either in the raw 
o1 curedstate Vast quantities arc annuall 
nuported ifito Great Britain from Sout 
Aincrica the f uropean continent, Morocco 
the Cape of Gaol Hope &c 
HIERARCUY a term hterally signify 
ing Avly government and apphed some 
times to the supposed polity or social con 
stitution amongangele Also cccl¢ siastical 
goverment, or the subordmation of rank 
among the diffcrcnt orders of clagy 
HIFROGLAPH ICS im antiquity, mys 
tical characteis or symbols used m writ 
ngs and inserl; tions particulaly by the 
Lgyptians as signs of sacecd divine, or 
supernatural things Lhe heroglyphics 
wert hgures of animals parts of the human 
body & = contaimng a mcaning which was 
intelhgible only to the priests and those 
who were initiated in their mvateries In 
a general sense an meroglvyphic is any 
symbol or figure wluch may scrve to repre 
scnt an object and convey a meaning 
HIFROGRAM MATISIS w antiquity, 
pricsts amongst the Egvptians who pre 
sidcd over learning and rehgion Their 
duty was to take care of the hicroglyphics, 
and cxpound religious aes and opi 
mons They were also skilled in divina 
tion and were honoured with any exemp 
tions from civil dutics and taxes 
HIBROM ANC im Grecian antiquity, 
a apecies of divination, which predicted 
tuture events bv observing the apptaiances 
of the vanous things offered in sacnfice 
HIFROM NEMON 1 ancient Greece 
A magistrate who presided ovcr the sacred 
rites and solcimnities 
HILRON IC LS, m antiquity acon 
qucror at the Olympic Pythian, Isthmian, 
and Nemcan games 
HILROPHAN TIE § in Grecian anti 
quty the priests and prestcsses who were 
appointed by the state to have the super. 
visal of aacred rites and to take care of the 
saciiices 
HI! ROPH YTAX an officer in the 
Greek church who was guardian or keeper 
of the holy utenwls vestincnts de an 
BWCring to ONT BAC rista Or vestry keeper 
HIGIINFSS a tith of honour given to 
rinces ‘The kings of IFngland before 
ames 1 werc not saluted with the title of 
‘ majesty’ but that ot highness only At 
present the children of crowned heads are 
generally styled royal Ayhnese Those of 
the emperors of Austna and Russia are 
styled mmpersal highness 
NIGH PRIESI, the head of the Jewish 


HEXAMETER VERSE I8 SUSCEPTIBIE OF GREAT VARIFTY, AND 18 DISTINGUISHED BY ITS FLOWING HABMONY AND ITS NUMEROUS PAUSES 
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THE FIRST AND NOBLEST CASTER OF HINDOOS I8 CALLED BRAHMANA, 
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upon his brother, in whose family it de- 
scended without interruption. 
suljesenan ot the Jews 


the Ptolemies, and the 


indicated by the splendour and costhness 
of his garment, which was among the most 
beautiful works of ancient art. 

HLA RIA, in antiquity, a festival cele- 


brated by the Romans on the sth of the the — tion of the one at Olympias, as 
given by 


calends of April, in honour of the god Pan. 

LIPLVUM, in botany, the eye, an extcrnal 
mark of the umbilical chord, where it ad- 
heres to the pericarp, as in the bean, the 


pea, &c. 

HINDOOS,, the primitive inhabitants of 
the East Indies, a people distinguished for 
ther humanity, gentleness, dustry, and 
knowledge of the polite arts, at a tune 
when most of their Awatic neighbours were 
yet only in the hrat stages of civibzation, 
when the Greeks lay in obscurity, and the 
nations of Europe were in a state of bar- 
barism They have preserved their national 
character from the most distaut ages, even 
under the dommion of foreigners, and have 
retained to the present day their language, 
their written characters, their governincut, 
rehgion, manners, customs, and habits of 
hfe They posscss great natural talents, 
but are at present deprived of opportunities 
for their development, though they are stall 
largely engaged in manutactures and com- 
merce In carher times, before they were 
oppressed by a foreign yoke, they had 
reached a higher degree of civihzation, and 
their country has been considered as the 
cradle of the arts and sciences. They are 
divided into four distinct classes, or castes, 
which, to the great disadvantage of culti- 
vation, are essentially and perpetually se 
rate from each other, so that no transition 
from one to another is possible. 
most extraordinary custom of the Hindoos 
18 the burning of widows at the funeral of 
their husbands (See Castz and Surrxgs.) 

HIPPOCENTAUR, im ancient fable, a 
supposed monster, half man and half horse. 
The Aippocentaur differed from the cerfaur 
in this, that the latter rode on an ox, and 
the former on a horse, as the name im- 


rts. 

HIP’POCRAS, a medicinal drink, com- 
posed of wine with an infusion of spices 
and other ingredients , used as a cordial. 

HIPPOC RATERS’ SLEEVE, a kind of 
bag, made by untting the opposite angles 
of a aquare piece of flannel, uscd tur strain- 
ag tupa and decoctions 

IP’ PODROME, in antiquit 


for chariut and horse races. There are in 


England some vestiges of ssmilar courses, ' endued birds of the same genus, and nearly 


the most remarkable of which 1s that pear 
Stonehenge This nippodrome occupies a 
tract of ground exten 
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priesthood. Moses conferred this dignity | with a bank of earth. The go 





After the | bank ot earth, raised with a slope wards, 
ad Seleucide, | on which the judges are eu posed to have 
mans, it was! sat 

often arbitranly conferred by the forergn | southward of Leacester, another near Dor- 
masters. The importance of this oficer1is chester, and a third on the banks of the 





But the | 


, Acourse , It 1s wondertul to observe with what de. 
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al and ca- 


reer are at the eastend. The goal is a high 


There is one about hait a mile to the 


Lowther, near Pennth m Cumberland. 
But these must have been humble :mita- 
tions indeed of the splendid structures 
erected in ancient times, as may be seen in 


ausanias, or of that which was 
finished by Constantine, and which still 
filla the traveller who visits the Turkish 
capital with astonishment It is surrounded 
by two ranges of columns, extending far- 
ther than the eye can reach, raised one above 
the other, and resting on a bioad tounda- 
tion, and 1s adorned by an immense quan- 
tity of statues, in marble, porphyry, and 


ronze 

HIPPOPOTA’MUS, a monstrous qua- 
druped, equal to the rhinoceroa in size and 
atrength, being from 12 to 20 feet long, 
supposes to be the behemoth of Job, and 
called the river horsc, the head very large, 
the body fat, and the legs short and thick, | 
the teeth large, and with tusks harder and 
whiter than those of the clephant It lives 
chiefly in water, and walks at the bot- 
tom, raising 1ts head occasionally for reapi- 
ration. It feeds on grain and vegetables, 
and unless attacked, or ill used, is perfectly | 
harmless, but its akin, for the most part, 
resists a bullet It has been chiefly dis- 
covered on the banks of the rivera Nile, 
Niger, Gambia, and Zaire It 18 sometimes 
seen in salt water. In Guinea, the nvers, 
lakes, and marshy grounds afford numbers 
of them, and in some parts of Caffraria they 
are stil more common Ther flesh 1s | 
highly esteemed by the Hottentots and | 
many other nations 

HIPPU‘RIS, in botany, a genus of planta, 
class 1 Monandria, order 1 Monogyna The 
species are perennialn The Ilirrunis is 

so the Equasetum sylraticum of Linneus. 

IJIPS, in botany, the ripe fruit of the 
dog rose, which 18 principally made into a 
sweetineat. 

HIRU DO, in entomology, the Leech, a 
well known insect, with a flatted but not 
jointed body, bronder at the end thén else- 
where, and the shin soft and glossy The 
principal species ave the Medicinal Leech 
and the Horse Leech. 

HIRUN DO, im ornithology, a genus of 
birds, of the order Passeres, comprehend. 
ing the common house awallow, the field 
ewallow, the martin, and the goat sucker. 





grees of architectural skill, Providence has 
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4N URMARRIED HINDOO AT TWENTY-FIVE, AND A FRMALE AT FIFTEEN, ARE CONSIDERED AS EXTRAORDINARY OCCURRENCES. 


correspondent in ther modes of hie. While 
the swallow and the house martin discover 


ing about two hun the greatest addreas in raising, and securely 


dred druidical cubits, or three hundred and | fixing, crusts of loam, ot which their nests 
fifty feet, in breadth, and mx thousand | are formed, the bank-martin makes his hole 


druidical cubits, or more than a mile and 
three quarters, m length. It runa directly 


—⸗—— —⸗ 





in the sand, which 13 serpentine, honzontal, 
The nesta of the Mi- 





aud two tect deep 


east and west, and is completely inclosed jam esculenta, or esculcat swallow, are 


THK DISTINCTION OF HINDOO CASTE IK COMIIRTF IN KRUKBY SENSE. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND CHRONOLOGY HAVE BEEN CALLED THE EYES OF HISTORY. 


HIs | 
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reckoned a moat exquisite delicacy among 
the Chinese, who make them into soups 
and use thein in their most dehcate dishes. 
——tHirundo, the Swallow-fish or Tub-fish, 
in ichthyology, a species of triglu, with a 
somewhat prickly head, and with a remark- 
able pinuule at the pectoral fins: which are 
ao long, as to be of use in flying, or raising 
itself above the water. Pence, by some in- 
accurate writers, it has been confounded 
with the exoccetus, or flying-fish. 
HISTORY, in its general sense, con- 
sists of all that kind of knowledge which 
belongs to narrative; and stands opposed 
to science, which is demonstrated kuow- 
ledge; and to philosophy, which is matter 
of opmion. History, then, denotes narra- 
tion and description of every kind; but, as 
pre-eminent, the narrative of human affairs 
is styled Aisfory absolutcly, while narra- 
tives or descriptions of other objects, arc 
distinguished by specific additions. He 
that writes the history of his own times, is 
not only in danger of being partial, but of 
unacquaintance with many things, which 
time tardily brings to light; and he that 
writes the history of a former period, 18 
dependent on the dicta of others. It has 
been well and truly said, that if truth is the 
historian’s greatest object, justice is his 
first duty. Ie must have the rare power 
of renouncing his private feelings, and, 
wiuist he investigates or writes as a his- 
torian, he muat elevate himself above his 
country, sect, and age, so as not only to be 
willing to acknowledge the faults of his 
own party, and the inerts of lus adver- 
saries, but, what is far more difficult, he 
roust divest himself of the peculiar views 
of his age, or country, or sect, and be able 
to enter into those of others, and not mea- 
sure them by his own standard. Among 
the numecrous causes of historical false- 
hood, of which it would be useful to take 
the most scrutinizing view, there is one 
which appears emimently deserving of re- 
mark; and this is, the extraordinary care 
that, in public as well as private hie, must 
frequently be employed, by those who 
know it best, to prevent the pubhcation of 
the truth,—The uses of history are ax vaned 
as they are important. To become ac- 
quainted with the characters of men, the 
marke® sources, and effects of their pas- 
sious and prejudices, the power and changes 
of their customs, and the hke, 18 an essen- 
tial and necessary step to prudence; and 
all this knowledge is considerably 1mproved 
by history, which teaches us to make other 
men’s experience our own, to profit by it, 
and to learn wisdom froin their misfor- 
tunes. Persons who read hiatory merely 
for amusement, or, having in view some 
particular branch of Jearning, attend only 
to certam branches of history, are not con- 
fined to that order and connection wlich 
is absolutely requisite for obtaining a pro- 
per kuowledge of history ; the most regular, 
as well as successful way of studying which, 
is to begin with an cpitome of universal 
history, and afterwards apply to the history 
of particular nations and commonwealths: 


MAN 
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for the study of particular histories is only 
extending the knowledge of particular parts 
of universal history. Unless this be our 
plan, we shall only All the memory with 
some events; which may be done without 
applying to history, or pretending to the 
kuowledge of it. 

HIS’‘TORY PIECE, in puinting»a repre- 
sentation of any remarkabie event, which 
exhihits the actors, their actions, and the 
attending events to the eye, by figures 
drawn to the lite. This species of panting 
is called historical painting. 

HISTRION'IC ART, that of acting in 
dramatic representation. Histrie, in an- 
cient Rome, saguitied an actor or come- 
dian ; but more especially a pantomimist, 
whose talents were exerted in gesticula- 
tions and danemg. 

HITCH, amoug seamen, a sort of knot 
or noose for fastening a rope to any thing. 
Hitches are distinguished by the names of 
a half-hiteh, a cloteshitch, a rolling-hetch, 
&c., according to the nature of the knot. 

HOAR-FROST, the white particles of 
ice formed by the congelation of dew or 
watery vapours, 

HOAR’ HOUND, in botany, the name of 
several plants of ditferent genera. The 
common hoarhound is the marrubium vul- 
gare. It has a bitter taste, and 1s used as 
un attenuant. 

HOCK’DAY, or HOKE’DAY, a day of 
feasting and mirth, formerly held in ng- 
land the second Tuesday after Easter, to 
commemorate the destruction of the Danes 
iu the tune of Ethelred. 

HOG, (sus) im zoology, a well-known 
and valuable quadruped. His form is in- 
elegant, his motious uncouth and un- 
wieldy, his appearance slothful and stupid, 
and his whole life a succggsion of torpor 
and gluttouy. But, with these and mauy 
other repugnant qualities, he 1s of incaleu- 
luble benctit to mankind. His flesh is 
pleasant, substantial, and nutritious, par- 
ticularly to persons employed in hard la- 
bour; and as pork takes salt better than 
ahnost any other meat, it forms an impor- 
tant article in naval provisions, The do- 
inesticated varietics of the hog are exceed- 
mgly numerous: the generic characters 
are, four or x incisors in the upper jaw, 
converging; 21x in the lower jaw, projecting ; 
two canines in the upper and two in the 
lower jaw, very long; fourteen molars in 
each jaw; the snont prominent, truncate, 
and containing a peculiar hone; feet, cloven. 
In their taste, hogs discover a strange de- 
pee of caprice ; fur whilst they are singu- 
arly delicate in their choice of herbs, they 
will devour with voracity the most nauseous 
and putrid carrion.——The Wild Boar, 
from which most of our domestic varieties 
are derived, is found in most parts of 
Europe and Agia, and is by no means so 
filthy or stupid an animal as the tame hog. 
His snout is longer, his eara shorter; he 
roots up the ground in a different manner, 

loughing it up in furrows; his tusks are 
r, some of them bong ten mehes in 


length, bent circularly, and exceedingly 
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IN A STATE OF SOCIETY 18 THE PROPER SUNIKCT OF HISTORY. 
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THOUGH SO MANY OF THE HABITS OF THE HOG ARE UNCLEANLY, NO ANIMAL 18 MORE CAREFUL TO HAVE ITS BED CLEAN AND DRY. 








FROM iT8 RETAINING ITS FOLIAGE DURING THE WINTER, THE HOLLY 18 A VERY DESIRABLE TREE FOR ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 






HOLLY, AB A MEDICINE, I8 A TONIC, DIURETIC, AND FURGATIVE, 
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sharp at the pomts. For the firat three 
years of his life he follows the sow, the 
whole htter hving in a herd eee: but 
when he has attaimed his full size and 
strength, he ranges the forest alone, dread- 
ing no single creature, not even man him- 
self. Hunting this animal has always been 
a favounte amusement. When he 1s roused, 
he goes slowly and un:formly forward, fre- 
quently stopping and facing his pursuers, 
often inflicting severe and inortal wounds. 
He 18 at last dispatched by the hunters, 
either with fire-arms or spears 

HOGS HEAD, a measure of capacity, 
covtaming 5244 1mpenal gallons. It 
equal to half a pipe 

HOLD, 1n ships, the whole interior or 
cavity in the pally of a vessel, which 1s either 
the after hold, the fore hold, or the main- 
hold, according to its situation 

HOLERA’‘CES, the twelfth Linnean 
order of plants, contanmg trees, shrubs, 
erennial and anuual herbs, as rhubarb, 


eet, &c 

HO’LINESS, a title of quality given to 
the e, who 1s styled, “your holiness,” 
or, “holy father ” in Latin, sanctsssime, or 
beotiaarme pater 

HOLLY, in botany, a beautiful ever- 
green tree, of the genus Iler, of several 
species The common holly grows from 
20 to 30 teet high, the atem by age he 
comes large, and 18 covered with a grayish 
smooth bark, and set with branches which 
form a sort of cone The leaves are of a 
bright green on the upper surface, but pale 
beneath, the edges indented and waved, 
with sharp prickles at the points The 
flowers grow in clusters, and are succecded 
by roundish berries, which turn to a bright 
red about Nychaclmas = The timber of 
holly 11 the whutest of all hard wood, and 
therefore used by inlayers it 18 also used 
by muallwrights, turners, &c Its name 18 a 
supposed corruption from Aoly, as Dr Tur- 
ner, our earliest writer on plants, calla it 
holy and holy tree, which appellation was 
givcn it, most probably, from its being used 
tn holy places It has a great variety of 
names mm Germany, amongst which 16 
Christdorn, sn Danish it 13 ‘also called 
CAristhorn, and im Swedish Chruttorn, 
amongst other appellations from whence 
it apptars that it 18 considered a holy plant 
by certain classes in those countries — 

nee holly, « plant, the butcher's broom, of 
the genus Ruscus ——Sea-holly, a plant, of 
the genus Fryngium 

HOL LYHOCK, 1n botany, the ithea 
rosa, a hardy flowering plant, a native of 
the East, and very frequently cultivated in 
our gardens. The rvot 1s bienmal, and 
shoots up one or several very upright harry 
stems, from five to eight fect in height, 
bearing large and beautiful flowers 

HOLOCAUST, a burnt offering or sacri- 
fice, wholly consumed by fire of this kind 
was the daily sacrifice in the Jewish church 
This was done by way of acknowledgment, 
that the person offering, and all that be- 
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also offered holocausts, probably considered 
them 1n the same hght. 
HOL'OGRAPH, a deed or teatament 
wholly written hy the hand of the testator. 
HOLOM’ETER, au 1ustrument for takin 
al) kinds of measures, both on the eart 
and in the heavens 

HOLY ALLI'ANCE. A rehgious feelin 
had long prevailed among the nations o 
the continent, that their preceding suffer- 
ings, arising from the horrors of war and 
invasion, were the direct consequences of 
the French revolution, which they louked 
upon as a punishment inflicted upon the 
world for its impiety After the fall of 
Napoleon, this religious feeling still re- 
mained strong in their minds, and they 
were induced to believe, that religion might 
be made the basis of international politics 
Participating in this spirit, and being de- 
sirous to become the pacificator of Europe, 
the emperor Alexander of Rusma applied 
to the emperor of Austria and the king of 
Prussia to join him in establishing an al- 
hance for the promotion ot this glorious 
object. To Ins request these monarchs 
readily acceded ‘The document which 
Alexander had drawn up, and sent to them 
in lus own hand writing, consisted mm a de 
claration, that, in accordance with the pre- 
cepts ot the gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
principles of justice, charity, and peace 
should be the bass of their internal ad- 
ministration, and of their iuternational re 
lations, and that the happiness and religious 
welfare of ther subjects should be their 
great obj) ct It was also stipulated that 
the three sovereigns should invite others to 
become meinbers ot the Holy Alhance, and, 
im the sequel, all the European sovereigns, 
except the pope, became members of it 
Never, perhaps, was a royal league so ex 
travagantly lauded, or so turioualy de 
nounced Its pant gynsts looked forward 
to the permanent repose of nations, and 
the establahment of rational freedom, in 
heu of anarchy, violence, and bloodshed, 
while its opponents watched its progress 
with mistrust and jcalousy, beheving that 
the unon of crowned heads could tend to 
nothing short of umiersal despotism It 
18 not Our prosince in this place to detail 
the cvents which subsequently took place 
they belong to the history of nations But 
we may observe, that as the views of the 
Holy Alliance became more developed Great 
Bntain thought proper to secede from it, 
and many circumstances have since proved, 
that this union of crowned heads has not 
only failed to secure the important benehts 
which it promuscd for the people, but that 
the monarchs themselves have been com- 
ptiled to abandon some of their own ex- 
ee pretensious to legitimate eta- 

ity 
HUYLY ROOD DAY, a festival observed 
by Roman Catholhes in memory of the 
exaltation of our Saviour’s crona. 

HOLY THURD’DAY, the day on wlich 
the ascension of our Saviour 1s commemo- 


longed to him, were the effects of the , rated, ten days before Whitsuntide 
divine bounty. The pagan nations, who | HO’LY-WATER, 1n the Roman Cathohe 


BIRDLIME 1S MADK FROM THE MICIZAGR FOUND IN 2H BARK OF HOLLY, 
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AMONG THE ROMANS [Tf WAS CUSTOMARY TO SEVD BOUGHS OF HOLLY TO FRIENDS, WITH NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, AS EMBLEMATICAL OF GOOD WISHES. 
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and Greek churches, water which has been 
consecrated by prayers, exorcisms, and 
other ceremonies, to sprinkle the faithful 
and things used for the church. It is con- 
tained in a particular kind of vasen, at the 
doors of churches, aud aleo within them at 
certain places, from which the Catholics 
sprinkle themselves before prayer. The 
Protestants renounce the use of holy-water, 
probably from a fear that it would be con- 
sidered, like amulets or relics, as something 
efficacious in itself, without the repentance 
commanded by the church. 

WLO’LY-WEEK, the week before Easter, 
in which the passion of our Saviour is com- 
memorated. 

JIOM’AGE, in law, the oath of submis- 
sion and loyalty, which the tenant, under 
the feudal system, used to take to his lord 
when first admitted to his land. 

HOMEW'IC, pertainmg to Homer, the 
great poet of Greece, or to his poetry. 

HOMICIDE, in law, the killing of one 
human being by another. It is of three 
kinds, justyiable, excusable, or felonious; 
justyiable, when it proceeds from unavoid- 
able necessity, without an intention to kill, 
and without negligence; excusable, when it 
happens from misadventure, or in self- 
defence ; felonious, when it proceeds from 
malice, or is done in the prosecution of 
some unlawful act, or in a sudden passion. 
Homicide committed with pre-meditated 
malice, is murder. Suicide also, or self- 
murder, is felonious homicide.——The lines 
of distinction between felonious and excu- 
sable or justifiable honncide, and between 
manslaughter and murder, are, in many 
cases, difficult to define with precision. 
But, in general, the accused has the advan- 
tage of any uncertainty or obscurity that 
may hang over his casc, since the presump- 
tions of law are usually in his favour. 

HOM'ILY, a sermon or discourse upon 
some point of religion, delivered in a plain 
manner, 80 as to be easily understood by 
the common pcople. Jn the primitive 
church, homily rather meant a conference 
or conversation by way of question and an- 
awer, which made part of the office of a 
bishop, till the fifth century, when the 
learned priests were allowed to preach, 
catechige, &c. in the same manner as the 
bishops used todo. There are still extant 
several fine homilies, composed by the an- 
cient fathers.——Honiiletie or pastoral theo- 
logy, a branch of practical theology, which 
teaches the manner in which ministers of 
the gospe) should adapt their discourses to 
the capacities of their hearers, and pursue 
the best methods of instructing them by 
their doctrines and examples. 

HOMG OPATHY, a paradoxical, if not 
empirical, invention of a German physi- 
ciau, named Hahnemann, first promul- 
gated in 1324; by which he, and the Ho- 
meceopathists who subscribe to his doctrine, 
profess to cure diseases by such remedies 
as would cause similar diseases in healthy 
persona. The fundamental principle of 
this system is, therefore, similia similibue 
curantur, In the conviction that every dis- 
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THE ANCIENT PALACE OF HOLYROOD, EDINBUBGH, I8 A LARGE QUADBANGULAB BUILDING OF HEWN STONE; BUT IS NOW ENXNTIRELI IN RUINS. 
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ease catries with it a great susceptibility 
for the proper medicine, and that the power 
of medicine increases by minute division, 
the homceopathist gives but one drug at a 
time, and does not administer another dose, 
or a new medicine, until the former has 
taken effect. 

HOMOGE'NEOUS, or HOMOGE’ 
NEAL, an appellation given to things, the 
elements of which are of similar nature 
and propertics.——Homogeneous light, that 
whereof the rays are all of one colour and 
degree of refrangibility, without any mix- 
ture of others.——Homogeneous surds, in 
mathematics, those which have the same 
radical charaéter or signs. 

HOMOL’OGOUS, in geometry, an appel- 
lation given to the corresponding sides and 
angles of similar figurea, as being propor- 
tional to each other, 

HON'EY, a saccharine substance, col- 
lected by bees from the flowers of various 

lants, and deposited in their comb. The 

oney is extracted either by expression, or 
9 placing the comb in a warm situation, 
when it liquifies and comes away in a pure 
state. The best honey is of a thick consis- 
tence and a whitish colour, inclining to 
yellow, and of an agreeable smell and taste : 

ut both the colour and flavour are said to 
differ, according to the plants from which 
it has been collected. Honey appears to 
consist of vegetable juices, cither oozing 
with a portion of their essential oil from 
flowers, or previously collected from the 
leaves and branches of trees by vine- 
fretters, and then known by the name of 
honcy-dew. These juices the bees trans- 
port by means of their probosces; and, 
after giving them a ccrtain preparation, 

robably in their stomachs, deposit them 
in their cells. That the juices do undergo 
Rome preparation, appears almost undeni- 
able, since the honey wrought by young 
bees is white, and more pure than that pro- 
duced by old. The former is called virgin 
honey. It is a softening and slightly ape- 
rient remedy: mixed with vinegar it forms 
ozymel, and is used in various forms in me- 
dicine and pharmacy. Jt is particularly 
recommended to the asthmatic, and those 
subject to the gravel, from its detergent 
nature. It is well worthy of observation, 
that bees frequent many plants and flow- 
ers which have poisonous juices; and it is 
supposed, by a peculiar power of analysis, 
they extract that portion of the fluid only 
which is not deleterious, and consequently 
reject that which would be fatal to life. 
Dr. Barston, in the American Philosophical 
Transactions, states, that the bees partake 
of these poisonous syrups without zs bak 
He enumerates — the plants whic 
contain them, dwarf laurel, great laurel, 
kaluua, latifolia, broad leaved moor-wort, 
Pensylvania mountain lanrel, wid honey- 
suckle, and the stramonium, 

HON’EY-COMB, a waxen substance, of 
a firm, close texture, formed by bees into 
hexagonal cells, to deposit their honey and 
eggs in. These cells are constructed with 
geometrical accuracy, and arranged in two 





TYR WINK, OR FEAMENTED LIQUOR OF HONEY, 19 CALLED “ MRAD.” 
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HONKY WAS ONE OF THE FIRST ARTICLES OF HUMAN NOURISHMENT. 
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THERE ARE STILL EXTANT SEVERAL PINE HOMILIES, COMPOSED BY THE ANCIENT FATHERS, PARTICULARLY ST. CHEYSOSTOM AND ST. GREGORY. 
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IN A BONBYCOMB, THE BASE OF EACH CELL IS COMPUSED OF THREE RHOMBOUIDAL PIECES, PLACED 8O AS TO FORM A CONCAVE PYRAMID 
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layers, placed end to end, the openings of 
the different layera being in opposite di- 
rections. The comb 1s placed vertically, 
the cells, therefore, are horizontal. The 
distance of the different cakes of comb 
trom each other 18 sufficient for two bees to 
s readily between them, and they are 
ere and there pierced with passages afford- 
ing a communication between all parts of 
the hive. The sides of the celle are all 
much thinner than the finest paper, and 
yet they are so strengthened by their ar- 
rangement, that they are able to resist all 
the motions of the bee within them In 
tact, the construction of the celis 1s such as 
to afford the greatest posmble number in a 
* space, with the least possible expeu- 
iture of material 


stance, found early in the morning on plants, 
flowers,&c ‘Lhere are two kinds of honey- 
dew, the one produced by transpiration, 
during a sultry heat, from the leaves of 
particular kinds of trees the other 1s the 
excrement of a small insect known by the 
name of puceron, or vine fretter 

HON EX LOCUSD, in botany, a lofty 
and beautiful tree, of the genus Gleditaca, 
growing in the vienty of the Alleghany 
mountains 
vided into numerous small leatiets, which 
give a hight and very elegant appearance to 
the foliage, and its large brown seeds are 
contained in a pod, the pulp of which 38 
extremely sweet The trec is especially 
remarkable for tts formidable hraneuing 
thorns, which tre quently grow to the length 
ot several inches 

HON‘EY SLONE, a mineral of a yellow 
teh or reddish colour, crystalizing im octa- 
hedrons with a square base = It is harder 
than gypsum, very bnttle, and burns at the 
flame of the biow pipe The honey stone, 
like amber belongs to the geological tor 
mation of hgnites 

HON LISCCKLL, or WOOD BINF, in 
botany, a genus of planta, the Lonicera, ot 
many species Honeysuc kles are cultivated 
forthe beauty and delightiul fragrance of 
their flowers, and there i nut a plant 
ainong the numerous exotics which grace 
our consersatorics, that excels this baray 
and familiar shrub 

HONG, the Chinese name for an Eu 
yopean factory The Heng merchants, of 
whom there are nhout a dozen, reside at 
Canton, and are responsible for the con 
duct of the Luropeanus, with whom they 


HON OUR, a testimony of esteem or 
submission, expressed hy words, actions, 
and an extenor bcbaviour by which we 
make known the veneration and reapect 
we entertain for any one, on account of his 
dignity or merit 
used in general forthe esteem due to vie- 
tue, glory, and reputation It moreover 
means, that dignitied respect for character, 
which springs from principle or moral rec- 
titade, and which is a distinguishing trait 
in the character of good men = It 18 ulao 
used for virtue and probity themscives, 
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HONRT 18 THE MOST ELABORATE OF ALL VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS, 
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and for an exactness 1n performing what- 
ever we have promised anid in thin last 
sense we use the term, a man ef honour 
But honour 1s more particularly applied to 
two difterent kinds of virtue, bravery in 
men, and chastity m women Virtue and 
houour were dethed among the Greeks and 
Romans, and had a joint temple conae- 
erated to them at Rome, but afterwards 
each had separate teraples, which were so 
placed, that no one could enter the temple 
of Honour, without —— through that 
ot Virtue, by which the Roinans were con 
tinually put in mind, that virtue 1s the only 
direct path to true glory.—— Honour, in law, 
A aupenor seignory, to which other lord 
ships and manors owe suit and service, and 


| which, itself, holds of the king only —— 
HON EX DEW, a sort of sacchanne sub- | 


Honours of ar, honourable termina granted 
to a vanquished enemy, when he 1s permit 
ted to march out of a town with all the in 
signia of military honours ~—Laws of Ho- 
nour, among persons of fashion, sigmiy cer 
tain rules by which their social intercourse 
is regulated, and which are founded on a 
regard to reputation These laws require a 
punc tious attention to decorum in exter- 
nal deportment, but often lead to the moat 
sy Me violations of moral duty ——Court 
onour, an ancient court of civ) and en- 
munal junsdiction, having power to redreas 
injunes of honour, and to hold pleas re 
specting matters of arms and deeds ot war 
HON OU BABLE, a title of quality atom 
buted to the younger children of earia, and 
the children ot viscounts and barons, to 
persons enjoying places of trust and ho 
nour, and, collectively, to the honse of 
commons and to the East India company 
Also, an epithet of respect or distinction, 
as, “the honourable gentleman ” ! 
HOOP ING COUGH, a disease marked 
by a convulaive strangulating cough, m 
which the patient whoops, mith a deep in- 
spiration of breath Children are most 
comionly the subjects of this discase, and 
It ↄ2ot mis to depend on a spceific contagion, 
which affects them but once in their lite 
HOOP OE, mm ornithology, a beautiful 
created bird, acldom seen in England, but 
common in Gioraltar, where 1¢ is called the 
Marsh cock 
HOP, in botany the Humulus lepulus, a 
chimlong plant, which 1s of great import- 
ance im brewong, as it tends to preserve 
malt liquors, and renders them more ape 
nent, diuretic, and saluhnous The root 1s 
perennial, giving out several herbaceous, 
rough, twining atcma, the fruit ts a sort of 
cone, composed of membranevus scales, 
each of which envelopes a single seed 
hese cones are the object for which tt 1s 
so extensively cultivated, and thar princi 
une 14 to commanicate to beer its 
strengthening quality, to prevent it from 
turning sour, aud to impart to it an agree 
able aromatic bitter ops are said to 
have heen iutroduced into England trom 
the Netherlands in the sixteenth century , 
and their cultivation 1s especially attended 
tom the counties of Kent, Surrey, sussex, 


Worcester, and Hereford They are planted 
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TRE “LAWS OF BONOUR” ABK REGUIATED BY THE LAWS OF PASHION. 
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PLUTARCH INFORMS US THAT THE ROMANS, CONTRARY TO THEIR C°VAL CUSTOM, SACRIFICED TO HOVOUBR WITH THE HEAD UNCOVERED. 
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AS THE FINE AROMA OF Hors DOES NOT LAST A TWELVEMONTH, OLD HOPS BECOME OF COMPARATIVELY LITTLE VALUER. 
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in hills about eight or nine feet adunder. 
About the beginning of July hops begin to 
blow, and are ready to gather about the lat- 
ter end of August; when, by their strong 
acent, their hardiness, and the brown co- 
lour of the seed, they may be known to be 
fit. The best method of drying hops is on 
akiln over a charcoal fire; when the atalks 
are brittle, and the — easily fall off, 
they are properly dried. When taken from 
the kiln, they should be laid to cool for 
three weeks or a month before they are 
bagged. The whole process, from the time 
of planting to the preparation for the pur- 
poses of commerce, requires much expe- 
rience and many precautions. The crops 
even are excessively variable, often in a ten- 
fold proportion in different seasons and si- 
tuations, The excellence of hops is tested 
by the clammy feeling of the powder con- 
tained in the cones. The brighter the co- 
Jour of the hops, the greater ia the estima- 
tion in which they are held. One of the 
most active ingredients of the hop is a nar- 
cotic essential oil, and which gives the 
flower its peculiar smell: nay, its narcotic 
qualities were at one time so highly es- 
teemed, that a mllow of hops was commonly 
recommended to pose sleep, when all 
other remedies had failed. The other pro- 
erties of the hop are a yellow resin, and a 
itter principle possessed of peculiar medi- 
cal qualities, which chemists call lupulin. 

HOP’LITA, m antiquity, heavy-armed 
soldiers among the Greeks, who were of the 
first and principal! class. 

HOP’PER, a land of basket, in which 
seed-corn 18 carried at the time of sowing. 
Also, the wooden trough, im a mill, into 
which the corn 18 put to be ground. 

HO‘RARY CIRCLE ofa globe, is fixed 
upon the brazen meridian divided into 24 
hours, having an index moveable round the 
axis of the globe, which upon turning the 
tosh 16 degrees, will shew what places 

ave the sun an hour before or after us: 
and will also point out the hour of the day 
or night all over the world at an given 
moment.——-Horary motion of the earth, the 
arch it describes in an hour, which is 
nearly 15 degrees. Hence in reducing 
motion into time, if 15° is equal to } hour, 
1° is egual to 4’; therefore the clocks at 
places 15° East of London are an hour 
faster than those of London, and the clocks 
at places, 15° West of London, are one hour 
later than those of London. 

HORDE, a —— of wandering people, 
who have no settled habitation, but stroll 
about, dweiling under tents, to be ready to 
shift, as soon as the provisions of the place 
fal them. 

HORI‘ZON, in astronomy, the line that 
terminates the view, or that at circle 
which divides the heavens and the earth 
into two equal parts or hemispheres, dis- 
tinguishing the upper from the lower, 
The horizon is cither sensible or rational; 
the sensible horizon is that circle which li- 
mits our proapect. The rational horizon ia 
a great circle of the apparent celestial 
aphere, dividing it into two equal hemis- 
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HOPS THRIVE BEST IN A MANURE THAT IM COOL AND MOTAT. 
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HOPH ANE AN EXPENSIVE AND MOST PRECARIOUS CROP. 
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pheres, and serving as the limits of the ele- 
vation ordepression of celestial objects.——— 
Artificial or puinter’s horizon, In every 
picture the artisicial eye, or point of sight, 
is supposed to be at a certain height from 
the base line; as high as a human figure 
would be, represented as standing there. 
To this point every thing in the picture 
tends, as every thing in a real view tends to 
the natural eye. e picture then, as far 
as this circumstance is concerned, is per- 
fect, if the artificial eye and the artificial 
horizon go together; for these always bear 
the same relation to each other, wherever 
the picture may be placed. 

ORN, in” physiology, a hard, semi- 
transparent substance growing on the heads 
of several animals, and serving them as 
weapons of defence. The horn of an ani- 
mal is of the same nature as its gelatinous 
matter; and is only that matter charged 
with a lesser quantity of water, and a larger 
one of earth, and sufficiently condensed to 
be of a solid consistence. It is mostly com- 
posed of albumen, gelatin, and phosphate 
of lime, but the horns of the buck and stag 
are of an intermediate nature between horn 
and bone. Horn is soft, tough, semi-trans- 
parent, and susceptible of being cut into a 
great variety of forms: these properties 
render it an article of considcrable value in 
the hands of the turner and other manufac- 
turers, for combs, snuff-boxes, knife han- 
dies, lanthorns, &c. 

HORN‘BILL, in ornithology, a fowl of 
the genus Buceros, which has a flat bony 
forehead, with two horns. It is a native 
of the East Indies. 

HORN’BLENDE (called by Hauy am- 
phibole), in mineralogy, a sort of slaty 
stone, of a green and blackish green co- 
lour, found im great abundance in many 
parts of Great Britain and elsewhera It 
is very remarkable on account of the vari- 
ous forma and compositions of its crystals 
and crystaline paricies, and of its exceed- 
ingly diversitied colours, thus giving rise to 
almost numberless varieties, many of which 
have obtained distinct appellations. 

HORNET, a large, strong, aud stingin 
ineect, of the genus Vespa, or wasp kind. 
This insect constructs a nest of leavea, &c., 
which it attaches to the branches of trees, 
and 18 often as large as a man’s hat. 

HORN-‘ORE, in mineralogy, one of the 
species of silver ore. 

HORN’PIPE, an animated sort of dance. 
Also, a musical instrument in Wales. 

HORN’‘SILVER, a white or brownieh 
mineral, insoluble in water, and though fu- 
sible at the blowpipe, with difficulty reduci- 
ble by it. In Peru, Mexico, and other parts 
of South America, it is found abundantly 
mixed with veins of metallic silver. 

HORN ‘STONE, in mineralogy, a sili- 
ceous stone, a sub-species of quarts. Its 
geological locality ia remarkable, for it oc- 
curs in both ancient and recent formations. 
The hornstone which occurs in secondary 
limestone is called chert by the English 
miners. 

HORN’WORK, in fortification, an out- 
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IN MOS? HORNED ANIMALS, THE HORNS ARE NOT ENTIRELY DEVELOPED UNTIL THEY HAVE NEARLY ARRIVED AT MATURITY. 
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work which advances towards the field, and 
is composed of two demi-bastions joined by 


@ curtain, 

HOROL/OGY, that branch of science 
which enables us to measure the portions 
of time as they pass. We judge of the lapse 
of time by thesuccession of sensible events, 
and the moat convenient and accurate mea- 
sures of ite quantity are derived from mo- 
tions, which are either uniform, or repeated 
at equal intervals. Of the former kind the 
rotation of the carth on its axis is the most 
exact, and the situation of the earth with 
respect to the fixed stars, or sun, consti- 
tutes the means for determining the * 
of time as they follow each other. Of the 
latter kind the rotation of machinery con- 
sisting of wheel-work, moved by a weight 
or spring, and regulated by a pendulum or 
balance, affords instruments of which the 
utility is well known. The term horology 
is at present confined to the principles on 
which the art of making clucks and watches 
is establi : 

HOROM'ETRY, the art or practice of 
measuring time by hours and subordinate 
divisions. : . 

HOROPTER, in optics, a right line 
drawn through the point where the two 
optic axes meet, paralicl to that which 
joins the two pupils. 

HOROSCOPE, in astrology, the degree 
or point of the honzon naing above the 
eastern point of the horizon at any given 
time, when a prediction was to be made 
of a future event. Also a scheme or figure 
of the twelve houses, or twelve signs of the 


ac. 
HORSE, in zoology, Equus cahallus, a 
domestic quadruped, that excels all others 
in beauty and usefulness. He is charac- 
terized by having six erect and parallel 
ar pl in the upper jaw, and six some- 
what prominent in the under jaw; the dog- 
teeth are solitary, and the feet consist of 
au undivided hoof. The most esteemed 
breeds of horses are, the Bar or Ara- 
bian horses, remarkable for their fleetness ; 
the English racehorse and hunter, which 
combine beauty with swiftness; and the 
English draught-horses, which are distin- 
whed for their size and strength, &c. In 
rica horees still maintain their original 
independence, and range at pleasure in 
herds of several hundreds, having always 
One oF more as an advanced guard, to give 
an alarm against the approses of danger. 
The notice is expressed by a sudden snort- 
ing, at which the main body gallops off 
with the most surprizng swiftness. In 
Arabia almost every man possesses his 
horee, which lives in the same apartment 
with himeelf and family, and is considered 
as constituting an important part of it. It 
is fed with the most regular attention, is 
cleaned with an incessant assiduity, and is 
never, on any account, ij]-treated. An 
Arab occasionally appears to carry on a 
conversational intercourse with his horae, 
and his attachment to the animal excites 
in return a corresponding affection. Bishop 








BY THE KXYRESSIVE MOTLON OF A HORSE'S EARS, AN ATTENTIVE OBSERVER MAY TELL ALMOST ALL THE ANIMAL MEANS. 
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Heber says, his Arab horse had “almost as ! 
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LARGE NOSTRILS ARK 70 RE ESTBEMED IN HUNTERS AND BACE-HORSES, 
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much attachment and as coaxing ways as a 
dog. This secms the general character of 
the Arab horse. It is not the fiery dashing 
animal I had — but with more ra- 
tionality about him, and more apparent 
confidence in him, than the majority of 
English horses.” In no country of the 
lobe, however, has the breed of horses 
nm more attended to than in Great Bri- 
tain; nor are they excelled in swiftness 
or beauty by the coursers of Barbary or 
Arabia; and in supporting fatigue is much 
superior to either. But by the absurd 
practice of running our race horses at two 
or three years old, working others lon 
before their limbs are knit, or their strengt 
come, and cruelly exacting from them ser- 
vices far beyond their powers, their useful- 
neas is soon destroyed, and their lives ma- 
terially shortened.—-The age of a horse 
under eight years old is mostly to be known 
by his teeth. The horse has twenty-four 
grinders; four tushes, or single teeth ; and 
twelve front teeth, or gatherers. Mares in 
general have no tushes. The black marks, 
or cavities denoting the age, are to be 
found in the corner front teeth, adjomning 
the tushes. At four years and a half old, 
the mark teeth are just visible above the 

m, and the cavity is distinctly to be seen. 

t five, the remaining colt’s tecth are shed, 
and the tushes appear, At six, the tushes 
are up, and appear white, small, and sharp, 
with a small circle of flesh growing near 
them; the horse’s mouth is then com- 
pleted, the corner teeth being filled up. At 
eight, the black marks disappear. It is 
computed that there are a million and a 
half of horses employed, for various pur- 
poses of utility and pleasure, in Great Bri- 
tain, which are probably worth twenty-two 
millions sterling. Cuvier says, “it may 
safely be asserted, that more horses are 
consumed im England, in every ten years, 
than in any other country in the world tn 
ten times that period, except those which 
perish in war.” 

HORSE, in military affairs, a body of 
cavalry.——In the marine, a nance for two 
different ropes in the veasel, namely, one 
extending from the middle of a yard to its 
arms; another extended perpendicularly 
near the mast.——Horse, in iy ng, the 
sloping bench standing on the bank, or 
table, on which the pressmen set the heaps 
of paper before each sheet is placed on 
that part of the press called the tympan. 

HORSE POWER. A horse draws to the 

test advantage when the line of draught 
inclines a little upwards. Desagulers and 
Smeaton conader the force of one horse 
equal to that of five men, but writers differ 
on this subject. The meaaure of a horse's 
power, as the standard of the power of 
machinery given by Mr. Watt, is, that he 
can raise a weight of 32,000 pounds to the 
— of one foot jn a minute. His power 
of draught or carriage, of caurse, diminishes 
as his a increases. The proportion of 
diminution, according to professor Lealie, is 
as follows: If we represent his force when 
moving at the rate of 2 miles an hour by 
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423 A HORSE GROWS OLD THE CONVEXITY OF HIS EYE 18 LESSENED, WHICH RENDERS THE VISION IMPERFECT, AND CAUSES HIM TO SUT. 


4N ANGHY HORSR MAT DE KNOWN BY AIS FROWNING LOOK!, 
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ALWAYS AVOID A QUARREL WITH TOUR HORSE, IF TOU CAN. 
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the number 100, his force at three miles 
per hour will be 81; at 4 miles, 64; at 5 
miles, 49; and at 6 miles, 36. ; 
HORSE-RACING, a diversion more 
used in England than in any other country 
in the world. Race-horses should be as 
light as possible, large, long, and well 
shaped, nervous, of high mettle, and good 
wind, with small legs, and neat small shaped 
feet. It is supposed that horse-racing was 
practised by the Anglo-Saxons, because 
when Hugh, the head of the house of the 
Capets, afterwards monarchs of France, 
solicited the hand of Edelswitha, the sister 
of Athelstan, he sent to that prince, among 
other valuable presents, several “running 
horses,” with their saddles and their bridles, 
the latter embellished with bits of yellow 
gold. We have, however, certain informa- 
tion, that it was known in England in the 
reign of Henry II. and that it became a 
general and national amusement in the 
time of James I., when the first Arabian 
was purchased by the king for 500/. The 
most memorable instances of the fleetness 
of horses, are those of Eclipse and Childers ; 
the former having run four miles in eight 
minutes, ing 12 stone weight, and the 
latter, four miles in six minutes 48 seconds, 
carrying 9 stone 2 lbs. weight.——Horse- 
races were common amongst the Greeks 
and Romans; and the place where thcy ran 
or breathed their coursers, was called the 
Hirroproms, {which eee. ; 
HOR’SESHOE, in smithery, a circular 
late of iron fitted to the foot of a horse. 
his shoe is sometimes turned up in the 
winter season, to prevent the horse from 
slipping, which ia called rough-shoeing.—— 
Horse.-shoe, in fortification, is a small work 
sometimes of a round and sometimes of an 
oval figure, inclosed with a parapet, some- 
times raised in the moat or ditch, or in 
low grounds, and sometimes to cover a gate, 
or to serve as a lodgment for soldiers. 
HOR'SE.-TAIL, in botany, a plant of the 
genus Kquisetum. There 1s another kind, 
called the shrubby horse-tail, which is of 
the genus Ephedra. 
HORTICULTURE, the art of cultivating 
a garden, and rearing the finest kinds of 
plants. Within the Jast half century great 
improwments have been effected in all that 
relates to horticulture. That accomplished 
artist, Kent, led the way. — to 
lord Walpole, he was painter enough to 
taste the charms of landscape, sufficiently 
bold and opinionative to dare and to dictate, 
and born with a genius to strike out a 
great system from the twilight of imperfect 
essays. He leaped the fence, and saw that 
all nature was a garden. The great prin- 
ciples on which he worked were —— 
light, and shade. Groups of trees broke a 
too extensive Jawn; evergreens and wood 
were opposed to the glare of the champaign, 
and, by selecting favourite objects, and 
veiling deformities, he realized the compo- 
sitions of the great masters in painting. 
Men of taste and genius, not only in Eng- 
land, but on the continent, followed in his 
path; and British gardening became the 
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designation for all that was beautiful in 
that pleasing art—the aynonyme of per- 
fection in rural culture. Only thirty years 
have elapsed since the London horticultural 
society was established, and there are now 
more than fifty similar institutions in Great 
Britain, which still maintains the first rank 
in the art; though France, with a laudable 
emulation, has made great efforts to rival 
her.—The natural divisions of horticulture 
are the esculent or kitchen garden, semi- 
nary, nursery, fruit trees and vines, flower 
en, green-houses, arboretum of orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, the botanical and 
medical gardeping, and landscape or pic- 
turesque gardéning. Each of these depart- 
ments require to be separately studied 
before it can be managed so as to combine 
utility and comfort with ornament and 
recreation. To accomplish this on a large 
scale, artists, scientific professors, and in- 
telligent and experienced practical super- 
intendants, are necessarily employed. 

HOR’TUSSIC’CUS. (See Hennanium.] 

HOSAN‘NA, was a form of supplication 
amongst the Hebrews, signifying save, I 
beseech you, or help him God! This accla- 
mation was so much used at the feast of 
tabernacles, that the solemnity was called 
Hosanna rabba. It was used at the inau- 
guration of Kings to express their 
wishes for the prosperity of their princes, 
At the feast of tabernacles it was conti- 
nually echoed, both as expressive of grati- 
tude for former deliverances, and of their 
jo expectation of a future one by the 

essiah, 

HOSE, among mariners, a leathern pi 
for conveying water from the main decks 
into the casks. Also, a leathern pipe, used 
with fire-engines, for conveying water to 
extinguish fires. 

HOSE’A, a canonical hook of the Old 
Testament, and the first of the minor pro- 
phets. His prophecies are chiefly directed 
to the ten tribes before their captivity, 
threatening them with destruction in case 
of disobedience, but comforting the pious 
with the promise of the Messiah, and of the 
happy state of the church in the latter 


days. 

HO’SIERY, stockings, and other goods 
in a shop that are spun and wove, 

HOS'PITAL, a place or building propérly 
endowed, or otherwise supported by chari- 
table contributions, for the reception and 
— of the poor, aged, infirm, sick, or 
helpless. Also, a house for the reception 
of disabled seamen or soldiers, foundlings, 
&c., who are supported by public or private 
charity, as well as for pauper lunatics, in- 
fected persons, &c.—Hospitals for the aick 
and wounded, and also those for the poor 
and intirm were wholly unknown among 
the ancients. In Sparta, where all the citi- 
zens ate t er, there was no institution 
for the sick. In Rome, neither under the 
consuls or emperors, did they ever think of 
making any provision for the infirm or the 
poor. The first establishment of hospitals 
must be aacribed to Christians. After the 
establishment of Christianity, the emperors 


A STRONG WELL-FORMED HORSE I8 ALWAYS LIGHT IN HAND. 
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4 HORSE SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO LEAP BY DEGREES, BEGINNING WITH LOW AND SMALL LEAPS, AND AUGMENTING THEM GRADUALLY. 
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WHEN CHUACHES FIRST HAD FIXED RAVENGES, OX FOURTH WAS FOR THE POOR, HENCE THE ORIGIN OF BOSPITALS, OR HOUSES OF CHARITY. 
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at Constantinople built many hospitals for 
poor infants, the aged, orphans, and stran- 
were. Piety mpelled many individuals to 
appropriate a part of their funds to reli- 
gious and charitable purposes, and this 
good example being followed, from patriotic 
and benevolent motives, hospitals of vanous 
kinds were founded in most of the civilized 
nations of Europe —The great advantages 
arising to the public from well regulated 
hospitals can be easily understood and ap- 
precrated. To the forlorn and destitute 
poor they are a blessed retreat in the hour 
of calamity and need , while they afford an 
admirable opportunity for the improvement 
and acquisition of surgical and medical ad- 
vice. And it 1s with aincere pleasure we are 
enabled to add, that the tide of public cha- 
rity, continually augmenvting, flows in nu- 
merous health restoring channels, not only 
in the metropolas, but throughuut the entire 


pee 

OS PITALLERS, an order of religious 
knights, who built a hospital at Jerusalem 
for pilgrims. They are now known by the 
title of knights of Malta 

HOSPITIUM, a term used tn old writers 
either for an inn or a monastcrv, built tor 
the reception of strangers and travellers 
In the more early ages of the world, before 
public 1nns were thought of, persous who 
travelled lodged in private houses, aud were 
obliged, if need required, to return the fa- 
vour to those that entertained them This 
was the occamon of the most intimate 
fnendship betwixt the parties, msomuch 
that they treated one another as relations. 
Hence the word hospitium, which properly 
mgnifies lodging or entertainment at the 
house of another, 1s used for triendship, 
founded upon the basis of hospitality. 

HOS’PODAR, a title borne by the prin 
ces of Walaciia and Moldavia, who receive 
the investiture of their principalitica trow 
the grand seigmor He gives them a vest 
and standard they are under lis protec- 
tion, and obliged to serve him, and he even 
sometiuies deposes them , but in other re- 
spects they are absolute sovereigus within 
their own dominiona 

HOST, in church history, a contraction 
of Aostea a Latin word, sigmfying a victuu, 
or sacrifice offered to the Beaty In a gene 
yal sense, the terin 18 used to Jesus Christ, 
as an hoatitia offered to the Father for the 
sins of mankind —In the church of Rome, 
the Aost is the consecrated wafer used in 
the sacrament of the Kucharnst, which 
wafer, or bread, heing transubstantiated, as 
1s taught, mto the real bedy and blood of 
Christ, 1s 1p that nte offered up a sacrifice 
anew, 

HOS'TAGE, a peraon given up to an ene- 
my as a secunty fur the performance ot the 
articles of a treaty, on the ptrfurmance of 
which the person 18 to be released. 

HOT HOUSE, a building, constructed 10 
a garden, for the rearing of exotica and ten 
der plants that require heat, as well as for 
the early ripening ot fruit.——-Hofbed, a bed 
of earth with hurse-dung, or other manure, 
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plants or nouriah such as will not thrive m 
cool air. 

HOTTE, a basket of wicker work, much 
used in France, for carrying burthens on 
the back. It is slung over the arms by 
means of straps, and great weights are thus 
carned with much facility. 

HOTTENTOTS, natives of the southern 
extremity of Africa, a race of people whose 
appearance, habits, and general ignorance, 
show in the most atnmking manner to what 
a degraded condition mankind may be re 
duced, when wholly destitute of the bles- 
sings of civilization. 

OUND, a dog used in the chase, with 
long, smooth, pendulous ears. The blood- 
hound appears to have been the ongin of 
the other sub-vaneties, the principal of 
which are the foxhound, harner, and beagle. 
England excels all other countrica m her 
breed of hounds, not only from the climate 
being congenial to them, but also from the 
great attention paid to thew breeding and 
management 

HOUR, a space of time equal tu one 
twenty fourth part of a day and might, and 
consisting of 60 minutes, cach minute being 
60 seconds.—The anment Hebrews did nut 
divide their day into hours. Their division 
of the day was into four parts, morning, 
high day or noon, the first evening, and the 
Jast evening, and their mght was divided 
into three perta, night, midnight, and the 
morning watch. But afterwards they 
adopted the manner of the Greeks and Ro 
mans, Who divided the day,: e the space of 
time from sun rising tall sun set, into twelve 
equal parts, which consequently differed in 
length, at the different seasons of the ycar, | 
though still equal to each othcr (Sec 
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HOUR’GLASS, a chronometer or inatru- 
ment that measures time by the runomg of 
sand from one part of a glass to another, 
through a amal) aperture 

HOU RIS, virgins in Mohammed’s para- 
dise, who, according to the description of | 
them in the koran, surpass in voluptuous | 
beauty all that the imagination of mortals 
can conceive. They are accordingly dos 
tuned to be one of the rewards of the blest. 

HOUSE, in its prunary sense, siguites 
any building or edibce desgned or, appro 
priated tor the habitation of man House, 
amoung genealogiats, a noble — or au 
illustrious race, descended from the same | 
stock, as the house of Austna, the house 
of Hanover ——When speaking of a body 
ot meu united in their legislative capacity, 
and holding their place by nght or by 
election, we olao use the word house, as 
the house of lords or the house of commons 
——House, in astrology, the twelfth part of | 
the heavens. The division of the heavens 
into houses, 18 founded upon the pretended 
influence of the stars, when meeting in 
them, in all sublunary bodies. These in 
fluences are supposed to be good or bad, 
and to each of these houses partscular 
virtues are assigned, on which astrologers 
prepare and torus a judgment of their bo- 

















BY THE KIND TREATMENT OF THE MORATIAN MISSIONARIES, THE HOTTENTOTS HAVE BEEN SHOWN TO BE CAPABLE OF CIVILIZATION. 


covered with glass, intended to raise carly roscopes. ‘The honzon and meridian are 





THE “BOTRL DIEU” 18 THR MOST ANCIENT HOSPITAL IN PARIS. 
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two circles of the celestial houses, which 
divide the heavens into four equal parts, 
each coutaining three houses; six of which 
are above the horizon, and six below it: 
and aix of these are called eastern, and six 
western houses. 

HOU‘SE-BREAKING, in law, the break- 
ing open and entering of a house by day- 
light, with the intent to commit a felony. 
The same crime committed at night is de- 
nominated a rsd ae 

HOUSEHOLD, the whole of a family 
considered collectively, iucluding the mis- 
tress, children, and servants. But the 
household of a sovereign prince includes 
only the officers and domestics belonging 
to his palace. 

HOU’SELEEK, in botany, Sempervivum 
tectorum, a plant with a perennial root, 
that grows on the roofs of houses or the 
tops of walls. 

OW’ ITZER, a kind of mortar, mounted 
upon a carriage like a gun. The howitzer 
is used to throw grenades, case-shot, and 
sometimes fire-balls: their principal use, 
however, is in the duscharge of grenades. 

HOY, a small vessel for carrying pas- 
sengers from one place to another. 

UE AND CRY, in law, the common 
law process of pursuing a felon. The ori- 
ginal signification of the phrase evident) 
was, that the offender should be pursue 
with a loud outcry, in order that all might 
hear and be induced to join in the pursuit. 

HUER, a name given to certain fountains 
in Iceland of a most extraordinary nature, 
forming at times jets d’eau of scalding 
water of ninety feet in height and thirty in 
diameter, creating one of the most magni- 
ficent sights that can be conceived. ‘The 
playing of these stupendous spouts is fore- 
told by noises roaring like the cataract of 
Niagara. The largest is called Geyser; it 
is situated in a pee rising into small hills, 
in the midst of an amphitheatre hounded 
by the most magnificent and various shaped 
icy mountains, among which Hecla svars 
pre-eminent. Huers are not confined to 
the land; but sometimes rise in the sca, 
and form scalding waters amidst the waves. 

HU’GUENOT, a French word used after 
the year 1560, as an appellation for a Pro- 
teatant. Its origin, and consequently its 
literal meaning, has received various ex- 
planationa. eir history forms an im- 

rtant feature in the annals of persecution ; 

ut a detai) of the sanguinary scenes would 
be altogether incompatible with the plan 
of this volume; we shall therefore merely 
remark that the religious prejudices of the 
people were kept alive by contending | nen 
tical factions, till France was nearly deso- 
lated by what was termed “religious wars ;” 
and at Jength a dreadful massacre of the 
Huguenots took place on St. Bartholomew's 
day, 1672. Henry 1V., 1594, protected them 
by the edict of Nantes; but Louis XIV., 
1686, revoked this edict, in consequence of 
which 500,000 Huguenots fied to Switezer- 
land, Germany, Holland, and England, 
where their industry and wealth found a 
welcome reception. 


















































































HUISBIERS, civil officers in France, 
whose attendance is necessary at every ju- 
dicial tribunal, from that of a justice of the 

ce to the court of cassation. There are 

ifferent degrees of them, answering in 

some respects to the sheriffs, clerks, and 
criers of our courts. 

HULK, in naval architecture, the body 
of a vessel, or that part which is, in truth, 
the vessel itself; the masts, sails, and cord- 
age, composing ouly the apparatus for its 
navigation. Hulk is also an old ship; so 
called because such ship being no longer 
intended for navigation, the masts are taken 
away. Suclf old vessels are employed in 
the business of raising sand or ballast ; and 
the criminale that are condemned to this 
work in the way of punishment, are said to 
be covdemned fo the hulke. 

HUMAN 'ITIES, a term used in schools 
and colleges, to signi. lite literature, or 
grammar, rhetoric, and poetry, including 
the study of the ancient classics, in dis- 
tinction from philosophy and science. 

HUM’BLE-BEE, in entomology, the Apis 
terrestris ; a large hairy biack bee, whose 
thorax is encircled with a yellow belt, It 
forms its nest deep in the earth, and hovers 
about the flowers with a buzzing noise. 

HUMECTATION, in pharmacy, the 
moiatening, or preparing medicinea by 
steeping them in water. 

HU’MERUS, in anatomy, the upper part 
of the arm, between the scapula and elbow. 
The os humeri or brachii, a8 it is called, is 
articulated at one end with the scapula, and 
at the other to the ulna and radius. As to 
the motion of the os kumeri, it is evidently 
the most free and extensive of that of any 
bone in the human body; being furnished 
with several flexor and extensor muscles. 

HU'MITE, a mineral deriving its name 
from Sir Abraham Hume. It is of a reddish 
colour and a shining lustre, crystalized in 
octahedrons. 

I1IUM’MING.-BIRD, a beautiful tropical 
bird, of the genus Trochilus, the smallest 
specics of which is scarcely an inch iv 
length. Its chief food is the nectar of 
flowers, which it extracta like the bee, and 
it suspends its nest from an orange or 
citron tree, laying two white eggs, the size 
of a pea. From the great beauty of this 
bird many attempts have been made to do- 
mesticate them, but unsuccessfully, as the 
are exceedingly susceptible of cold, an 
droop and die when deprived of the ani- 
mating influence of the sun’s rays. 

HiUM’MOCK, a name given by mariners 
to a hillock or small eminence of land, re- 
sembling a cone, and appearing on the sea- 
coast of a country. 

HUMOUR, in medicine, a word much 
used to express the moisture or fluids of 
animal bodies, or a fluid in its morbid or 
vitiated state. ———dqueous humour of the 
eye, a transparent fluid occupying the space 
between the crystaline lens and the cornea, 
both before and behind the pupil.——Crye- 
taline humour or lens, a smal) transparent 
solid body, occupying a middle position in 
the eye; being the principal instrument in 


HUMMING-BIRDS WILL ATTACK BIRDS OF A MUCH LARGER SIZE, AND SOMETIMES CONTEND FOR A PAVOURITE FLOWER WITH THE Bt MBLE-BEE. 
THE NEST OF THR HUMMING BIRD 189 HEMISPHERICAL, AND ABOUT AN INCH IN PIAMETER, LINED WITH VEGETABLE DOWN, AND COVERED WITH MOSSE. 











A HUMMING-BIND’S NOTE 18 LIKE THR CHIRP OF A CRICKET. 
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NORTHERLY WINDS APPEAR TO INCREASE AS WE TRAVEL LABTWARD. 
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retracting the rays of hght, so as to form an 
image on the retina.——-Pttreoue humour, a 
flud contained in the minute cells of a 
transparent membrane, occupying the 
greater part of the cavity of the eye, and 
all the space between the crystaline and 
the retina.—_—Humour, when applied in a 
hterarv sense, magnifies that quality of the 
tmagination which creates ludici ous images 
or representations. Humour is less brilliaut 
and poignant than wit, but though it may 
be employed to raise mirth and render cou- 
versation pleasant, it 1s also often made an 
agreeable vehicle for satire. 

HUMORAL, in medicine, an epithet for 
whatever relates to the humours or fluids 
of the system. The Aumoral pathology 1s 
that which attributes all morbid pheno- 
mena to the disordered condition of the 
fluds er humours. It 18 opposed to the 
nervous pathology, wluch refers everything 
to the nervous energy resident in the solids, 
aud considers diseases as arising from irre- 
gularities in their functions. 

HUN‘DRED, a part or division of a 
county, which was anciently so called from 
ite contaiming a hundred famshies, or from 
ite furnishing a hundred able men for the 
hing’s wars. After king Alfred divided 
this kingdom imto counties, and gave the 
government of each county to a sherift, 
they were divided into hundreds, ot which 
the constable was the chief officer. By 
vanous statutes, hundieds are hable to 
actions for injurics sustained by riots, 
robhbenes, malicious mischiets, &c 

HUNTING, the act or diversion of pur- 
suing wild animals In a rude state of 
society, It 18 one of the most important 
employments of mankind, in its more ad 
vanced state, it becomes an agreeable 
amusement, and 18 practised m a great 
vanety of ways, according to the country 
and the description of the game In kng 
land, the fox, the stag, and the hare, are 
the principal objects of the chase, on the 
continent of Eurupe, the wild boar and the 
wolf are added to the hat) Dionysius (who 
lived 50 pc) says, that the inhabitants of 
the northern part of this island tilled no 
ground, but lived in great part upun the 
food they procured by hunting Strabo, 
who wae nearly contemporary with hin, 
also says, that the dogs bred 1n Britain 
were highly ¢steemed upon the continent, 
on account of their excellent qualities for 
hunting. As early ae the ninth ecntury, it 
formed an essential part of the education 
of a young nobleman Alfred the Great 
was an expert and successful hunter betore 
he was twelve years of age Among the 
tributes imposed by Athelstan, upon a 
vietory over Constantine, king of Wales, 
were, “hawks and sharp scented dogs, fit 
fer hunting of wild beasts” Idward the 
Confessor “took the greatest delight to 
follow a pack of swift hounds in pursuit of 
game, and to cheer them with his voice” 
To the passion for hunting which animate d 
the fendal kings and nobles of Europe, the 
huge tracts of land which were affort sted 
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the time give a strong picture of the sut- 
ferings of the oppressed commonalty, under 
the tyrannical privileges of sport which 
were claimed by their masters In the 
reign of Edward II, hunting was reduced 
to a perfect science, and rules established 
tor the practice , these were afterwards ex- 
tended by the master of the game belonging 
to Henry IV., and drawn up for the uae of 
his son, Ilenry, prince of Wales, in two 
tracta, which are extant. Ldward IIL, 
according to Froussart, while at war with 
France, and resident there, had with him 
sixty couple of stag hounds, and as many 
hare hounds, and every day huuted or 
hawked Gaston, earl of Fox, a foreign 
nobleman, contemporary with Ldward, also 
kept 600 dogs iu hus castle for hunting 
The bishops and abbots of the middle ages 
hunted with great state, and some of them 
were skilful sportsmen One of these cleri- 
cals, an archbishop of York, in 1321, carned 
a train of 200 persons, who were maintained 
at the expense of the abbeys on his road, 
aud who hunted with a paek of hounds 
trom parish to parish ! 
HUR RICANE, a most violent storm of 
wind, generally accompanied with thunder 
and hghtning, and distinguished trom every 
other kind of tempest by the indeserbable 
force of the wind and its sudden chauges 
Hurricanes are most common im the West 
Indies, the Isle of France, and the king- 
dois of 81am and China. What are calied 
hurricanes in the more northern latitudes, 
are pone more than whuriwinds, occa- 
sioned by the meeting of opposite currents 
But in the real hurncane, all the elaacnts 
seem to have arined themse lves for the des 
truction of hunian labours and of nature 
herself The vclocity of the wind exceeds 
that of a cannon ball, corn, vincs, sugar- 
canes, forests, houscs, every thing 18 swept 
away The hurricane of the temperate zone 
moves with a velocity of about sity feet in 
asecond, those of the torrid zone, trom 150 
to 300 feet in the same time ‘They appear 
to have an electric origin, and begin in va 
rious Ways, sometimes a little black cloud 
rulls down the mountams, and suddenly 
unfolds itselt and covers the whole horizon, 
at others, the storm comcs on im the ahape 
of a fery cloud, winch suddenly appebrs in 
acalm and serene sky “ ‘The ruin and de 
solation accompanying a hurricanc,” says 
Dr Mosely, in his Preatise on Tropical Dis- 
eases, “cannot be dexenbed, Lake tire, ita 
reaistless force consumes everything iu its 
track, im the most termble and rapid man- 
ner It is generally preceded by an awful 
stillness of the clements, and a closeness 
and a muistinessin the atmosphere, which 
makes the sun louk red, and the stars Jaiger 
But a dreadful reverse succeeding—the sky 
is suddenly overcast and wild —the sea rises 
at once from a profound calm into snoun- 
tains—the wind rages and roars lke the 
nowwe of cannon—the rain descends in de 
juges—a dismal obscurity envelopes the 
earth with darkness—the superior regions 
apptar rent with hyhtmug and thunder-- 


bear fearful testunony, and the writers of | the carth often does, nd always accins to 





WESTERLY WINDS ARK MORK FREQUENT IN EUROPE THAN KRANTRALY ONRS, 
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WEE8T IMDIA HURRICANES BRGIV IN THER NORTH AND END IN THE EAST, AND THEY HAPPEN AT A CHANGE OF THE MOON. 
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OUR LANGUAGE FORMERLY INCLUDED IN THE TERM HUSBANDRY, DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF ALL SORTS, AND EVEN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
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tremble—terror and consternation diatract 
all nature—birds are carried from the woods 
into the ocean; and those whose element 
is the sea seck for refuge on land—the 
frightened animals in the field assemble 
together, and are almost suffocated by the 
impetuosity of the wind in searching for 
shelter, which, when found, serves only for 
destruction—the roofs of houses are carried 
to vast distances from their walls, which are 
beaten to the ground, burying their inha- 
bitants under them—large trees are torn up 
by the roots, and huge branches shivered 
off and driven through the arr in every di- 
rection, with immense velocity—every tree 
and shrub that withstands the shock, is 
atript of its boughs and foliage —plants and 
grass are laid flat on the earth,—lnxunant 
apring is changed in a moment to dreary 
winter. This dreadful tragedy ended, when 
it happens in a town, the devastation is 
surveyed with accumulated horror: the har- 
hour is covered with wrecks of boats and 
vessels; and the shore has not a vestige of 
its former state remaining. Mounds of 
rubbish and rafters in one place, heaps of 
earth and trunks of trees in another, oP 
gullies from torrents of water, and the dea 
and dymg bodies of men, women, and chil- 
dren, half buned, and scattered about, 
where streets but a few hours beture were, 
present the miserable survivora with a 
shocking conclusion of a spectacle to be 
followed by famine, and, when accompanied 
by an earthquake, by mortal diseases.” 

HUSBAND, a nan contracted or affian- 
ced to a woman by marmage. The word 
husband primarily meant a farmer or culti- 
vator, and had no relation to marrage: 
now, however, although the terin husbandry 
is retained, the word husband has grown 
obsolete im its origmal sense.—Of all pm- 
vate contracts, that between a hushand 
and wife is most intimately blended with 
the somal condition of a community, and 
gives rise to the inmost numerous and im- 
portant relations, rights, and duties. The 
first and one of the most important nghts 
resulting from this contract, 1s the control, 
in a greater or lesa degree, according to the 
laws of different countries, which it gives to 
the husband of the person of the wite; and 
tins cowtrol the English law recognizes in 
a manner more despotic than that of most 
other nations, 

HUS'BAN DRY, the practical part of the 
acience of agriculture, or the business of 
culuvating the carth and rearing animals. 
Atusbandry 1s the proper term for that 
which is commonly called farming; and, 
accordingly, in law, a man of this profes- 
s10n 18 not to be styled a farmer, but a hus- 
bandman, It includes agriculture, breed- 
ing, Brening. dairying, and every other 
occupation by which riches may be drawn 
from the superficial products of the earth. 
Por a long time past it has been progres- 
sively rising in estimation ; and the present 
age beholda the descendants of feudal chtef- 
tains secking honourable renown in that 
pursuit which was ouce abandoned to the 
meanest of their ancestors’ vassals. 
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“ WUSBANDUY SUPFLIRTH ALL THINGS NECESSARY FOR FOUD,”--aPRAVSER, 








THER COURT OF HUSTINGS WAS COERVAL WITH EDWARD THE CONFESSOSR. 
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improvements in agriculture consist in the 
lessening the quantity of labour, by means 
of implements, machines, and methodical 
arrangements; and the ascertaining the 
principles of vegetation, and the operation 
of manures. Likewise m rearing such ani- 
mals as, from their conformation, contain 
the greatest proportion of meat within a 
given weight of carcase; and such as, from 
the economy of their organs, will acquire 
the greatest quantity of flesh within a given 
time, and from a given quantity of pasture. 
(See Aonicuurunx.] 

HUSSARS’, the name by which certain 
cavalry regiments are distinguished. It isa 
word of Hungarian origm, and was ong)- 
nally given to the cavalry of that country, 
raised in 1458, when Mathias I. ordered 
the prelates and nobles to assemble, with 
their cavalry, in his camp. Every twenty 
houses were obliged to furnish a man; and 
thus from the Hunganan words husz 
(twenty), and ar (pay, was formed the 
name huszau or ussur. 

ILUS'SLTES, the disciples of John Huss, 
a Boheman, and curate of the chapel of 
Bethlehem at Prague; who, about the year 
1414, embraced and defended the opinion of 
Wickhff of England, for which he was cited 
before the council of Constance, and, refua- 
ing to renounce his supposed errors, he was 
condemned to be burnt alive, which sen- 
tence was accordingly executed upon him 
at Constance This gave rise to a rebellion 
of the Ilussites, who avenged his death by 
one of the fiercest and most terrible civil 
wars ever known. 

110 SO, a fish of the genus Accipenser, 
inhabiting the Danube and other rivers of 
Russia. Its mouth 1s in the upper part of 
the head, and its body is without prickles 
or protuberances. It grows to the length 
of 21 feet, and its skin 1s so tough, that it 
is used for ropes in drawing wheel car- 
riages, 

HUS'TINGS, (from the Saxon word, 
hustinge, a council, or court,) a court held 
in the guildhalls of several English cities, 
as London, Westminster, Winchester, and 
York, by the principal officers of their re- 
spective corporations. Here, deeds may be 
inrolled, outlawnes sued out, and replevins 
and wits of error determined: Here, also, 
the clectiuns of officers and —— 
representatives take place. In a popular 
sense, the word Austings 1s used for a place 
raised for the candidates at elections of 
inembers of parhament. 

IIUTCHINSO'NIANS, the defenders of 
the philosophy of John Tutchinson, who 
was born in the year 1674. Hutchinson 
disapproved of Woodward’s theory of the 
earth, and of Newton’s doctrine of gravity. 

HYACINTH, in botany, a genus of 
pats of several species, and a great num- 
ber of vanieties. The Onental hyacinth has 
alarge, purphsh, bulbous root, from which 
| spring sevcral narrow, erect leaves, and a 

pyramadical stalh, adorned with many beau- 
tiful bell-shaped flowers, which in the dif- 
ferent vaneties are of various colours. In 
Holland the fonduecss for this plant has 
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THE ENVJRONS OF SOME OF THE DUTCH TOWNS PRESENT A GORGEOUS AFFEARAXNCE, FROM THE VAST PROFUSION OF HYACINTHS SEEN THERES. 
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amounted to a complete mama —- Hya- 
cath, 1n mineralogy, a genua of pellucid 
gems, whose colour is red with an adnux- 
ture of yellow The hyacinth, though less 
atriking to the eye than anv other red gems, 
1s not without ite beauty in the finest spe 
cimens. Its structure 1s foliated , its lustre, 
strong, its fracture, conchoidal, and it 1s 
found of various sizes from that of a pin’s 
head to the third of an imch m diameter 
Like common crystal, it 1s sometimes found 
columnar, and sometimes in a pebdle form, 
aud ia always hardest and brightest im the 
larger masres 

YACIN THIA, a Grecian festival in 
honour of Hyacinthus, kept at Amycle, in 
the month Hecatombron It continued 
three days, on the first of which all was la- 
mentation, and mourning, and woe, but on 
the second and third days they danced and 
sung hymne to Apollo, offercd sacrifices, 
exhibited spectacles, treated ther fnends, 
and enjoyed themselves with much fest: 


vit 

iva NA, or HYE’NA, a fierce and vo 
racious quadruped, of the genus Canis 
The neck 18 very thick, and covered with a 
kind of bristles instead of hars, which na 
turally stand erect, and give a very tormi 
dable appearance to the creature, the body 
1s bulky and rounded, and the shape not 
unhke that of a hog, the legs are mode 
rately long, and verv strong and the gene 
| yal colour 38 @ very dushy ohve It inha 
| bits Turkey, Syria Persia and Barbary, 

iiving on caverns and rocky places, and 
| prowling about at might to feed on the re 
{mains of dead ammals Naturalists have 
described three species of the hysna, the 
most common being the one we denom 
nated the stiiped hymna It 38 not very 
swift, but is continually lying in wait for 
other creatures, and scarce any thing that 
comes i its Way escapes it 

HY BER NACLE an — the winter 
quarters of a plant, that 1s, a bulb or a bud, 
tn Which the embryo of a future plant 1s 
encloscd by a scaly covering and protected 
from injures during winter — Hy 
tron Inimala = {See Dormant } 

HY BRID, an cpithet for any animal 
whose sire 1s of one kind, and dam of an 
other kind 

HYDARTHRUS, a pecuhar and dreadful 
disease of the joints, commonly termed the 
white swelling The knee, ankle, wnat, and 
elbow, are the joints most subject to white 
swellings, but as the name implics the 
skin 1s not at all altercd in colour here 
ms a great difference between that species 
of the disease whith is called rheumatic, 
and that which 1s termed scrophuloue, the 
latter being by far the moat painful and 
dangerous 









SND HAD THE POWER OF FASCINATIOYT 
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TUR ANCIENTS ABSURDLY BELILVRD THAT THE RYRVA COULD IMITATE THE HUMAN VOICK, 


shape Ike a small venicle or bladder, and 
distended with an aqueous fluid, which 
18 found in the viscera of the huinan body 
The origin and rea! nature of hydatids are 
not fully ascertained, it 18 extremely pro 
babic, however, that they 

imperfect animmaleules T 
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ALI CMIALMTIHIE BODIES CONTAIN HYDROGEN AND CARBON 
— — — — — 


SEVERAL FOSSIL BONES OF THE HYSNA HAVE BEEN FOUND IN ENGLAND. 
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the livers of sheep are undoubtedly 20, 
having been often seen to move when put 
into warm water, and thty retain thw 

wer of motion many hours after a sheep 
* been killed 

HY DRA, in natural history, the Polypus, 
an auimal of the genus Zoophyta There 
are five species, three of which are found 
in this country of these, the principal 1s 
Hydra vridis, having about ten tentacles 
shorter than the body It inhabits stag 
nant waters, and 1s found on the surface ot 
— and appears at frat aight hhe a 

ttle transparent green jelly This is the 
appearance in the quiescent state, but 
when expanded, it 1s a linear body, fixed at 
one end, and surrounded at the other by 
tentacles or arms placed in a circle round 
the mouth, and generally producing its 
young from the aides ‘Lhese, at first, seem 
ayaall papille, increasing 1n length tall they 
assume the form of the parent, and then 
dropping off The whole tribe & most 
wondertal faculty of re producing parts 
which have been destroyed, and if cut or 
divided m any direction, each separate part 
becomes a perfect polype, as slips of certain 
plants become the same plants in perfect 
form ——Hydra, n astronomy, a southern 
constellation imagined to represent a water 
serpent ——Hydra a fabulous monster with 
many heads, that 18 said to have infested the 
lake of Lerna,in Pelopounesus According 
to the fable, when one of the beads wus 
cut off, it was immcdiately succeeded b 
another, unless the wound was cauterize 
But Hercules killed this monster by apply 
ing firebranda to the wounds as he cut off 
the heads Hence, when we speak of a 
multitude of evils, or the cause of them, we 
usc the word hydra 

HY DRAGOGUE, a medicine that pos- 
sesses the quality of promotsng the discharge 
of watery humours 

HY DRAN GLA, im botany, a genus of 
plants class 10} Decandria, order 2 Digyma 
They are distinguished by their hue cv- 
rymbs of hght rose coloured flowers whlach 
retain ther freahness tor a long timc, and 
succeed each other till Jate in the autumn 

HY DRANT, m hydraulics, a pipe or ma 
chine with suitable valves and a spout, by 
which water is raised and discharged from 
the main conduit of an aqueduct 

HiDRARGYRUM a name piven to 
quichailver, or mercury, on account of its 
liquid state [See Mracuny J 

HY DRATE, in chemistry, a aohd which 
contains water in a fixed state, as slaked 
lame, soda, &c 

HiDRALULICS, that branch of hydro 
statics which teaches to estimate the ve 
locity of moving uvelastic fluids It 1s thia 
Important science, that furnishes the prin- 


HY’DATID, an animal substance, im | ciples upon which the tugiues are con 


| 


arc a sort of are to be added, 
hose found in fountains, and @ varicty of usetul machines 


structed by which water 1s rased, With 


out it, water could not be laid into those 
dwellings, the bases of which are above the 
surtace of rivers, nor could any be supplied 
to extinguish aceidental fires 


‘Io these 
umps, stcani engines, 
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HYDROGEN AND OXYGFY DO COT COMBINE AT ORDINARY TFWPERATCRES, BUT HYDROGEN COMBINES WITH OXYGEY WHEW 8ET ON FIRE 
















HYDROGEN GAS FURNISHES THE PUREST FLAME THAT CAN BEB EXHIBITED. 
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by which the force of fluids 1s apphed to | 
practical purposes.——The Romans dis- 
played their acquaintance with the art of 
carrying waters, in their tamous aqueducts ; 
and Frontinus, an engineer, who wrote on 
this subject, has given some few rules and 
hints on the motion of fluids. It 18, how- | 
| 








ever, only within the three last centuries, 
that tins subject has attracted any parti- 
cular notice. ——Hydraulie Press, a machine 
of great power created by perpendicular 
action on 4 confined mass of water, which, 
when materials of great strength are used, 
produces an enormous torce.——Hydi aulic 

ime, a species of line that hardens under 


water. 

HYDRIOD ‘IC, iu chemistry, an epithet 
denoting a peculiar acid or gaseous aub- 
stance, produced by the combination of 
hydrogen and iodine. 

HYDROCARBONATE, in chemistry, 
carburetted hydrogen gas, or inflammable 


air. 

HYDROCAR’DIA, in medicine, dropsy 
of the heart. a collection of fluid in the pe- 
ricardium, which may be either coaguiable 
lymph, serura, or a puritorm fluid. 

HY DROCEPH’ALUS, 1n surgery, a pre- 
ternatural distention of the head, to an un- 
cominon mize, by a stagnation and extrava- 
sation ot the lymph, which, when collected , 
in the ventricles of the brain, 16 termed /Ay- | 
drocephalus internus, and when it 1s a col- 
lection of water between the membranes of 
the brain, 1t1s called Aydrocephalusexternus | 

HY DROCHLO'RATE, m chemutry, a 
compound of hydrochloric acid, or muriatic 
acid gas, with a base. 

HYDROCYAN’IC, in chemistry, another 
name for Prussic acid, a most active and | 
deadly poison 

HYDRODYNAM‘ICS, the science which | 
treats of the state and forces of liquids, at | 
rest or in motion, of their equilibriuin, co- 
hesion, pressure, resistance, &c. It come 
prehends both Aydroatatics and hydraulics, 

Hi DROFLUORIC ACID, wm chemistry, 
an acid obtamed by distalling a mixture of 
one part of the purest fluor sparin fine pow- 
der, with two of sulphuric acid. 

HY’DROGEN, in chemistry, one of the | 
constituents of water, eleven parts of hy- ! 
drogen and eighty-nme of oxygen forming | 
this fled. Itas never found but i a state 
of combination, and it approaches nearest 

i 

| 
with the vapour, and 1a known by ite pecu- 
har sincli, Hydiogen yas is twolve times 
hghter than common ar, hence 1t has been | 


to purty when combined with caloric, and 
in the form of gas. Whatever process de 
applied to the filling of balloons, It 1s also | 





composes water, will produce hydrogen gas, 

provided the oxygen of the water be ab- 
| sorbed by any uther substance, as ie seen 
im the following experiments. If water be 
dropped gradually through a gun barrel, 
oriron pipe, made red hot mn the middle, 
the water will be decomposed. the oxygen 
will furm an oxvde or rust with the iron, 
and the hydrogen gas will come out pure 
from the opposite end. If you plunge a red 
hot iron mto water, the hydrogen gas rises 


OXYGEN GAs, THOUGH A POWERFUL SUPPORTER OF RESPIRATION, WOULD IN TIME DESTROY LIFE BY EXCESS OF ABTERIAL ACTION. 
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THK STRENGTH OF LIQUID ACIDS IS DETERMINED BY THR HYDROMETAR. 






lughly inflammable under certain circum: 
stances; hence it was formerly known by 
the name of inflammable air. It 18 mea- 
pable of supporting flame or combustion of 
itself, burning only in consequence of its 
strong attraction for oxygen. Hydrogen 
also forms one of the constituents of coal, 
from which it may be extracted m the torm 
of gas, hence it has beeu used tor lighting 
up streets and houses by what is called gas- 
lights. [See the articles Gas and Gaa- 
116H18.] To procure hydrogen gas, provide 
a plial with 4 cork stopper, through which 
1s thrust a piece of tobacco pipe. Into the 
phial put a few pieces of ziue, or small iron 
nails on this gour a mixture of equal parts 
ot sulphurie acid (oil of vitriol) and water, 
previously slowly mixed ima tea-cup to pre- 
vent accidents. Replace the cork stopper 
with the piece of tobacco pipe init. The 
hydrogen yas will then be hberated through 
the pipe in a small stream. Apply the flame 
of a candle or taper to this stream, and It 
will immediately take fire and burn with 
a clear flame until all the hydrogen wm 
the phial be exhausted. In ths expen- 
ment, the zme or iron, by the action of the 
acid becomes oxygenized and 16 dissolved, 
thus taking the oxygen from the sulphune 
acid and water. The hydrogen, the other 
constituent part of the water, 1s thus hhbe- 
rated and ascends Hydrogen gas, besides 
being combined with water, may also be 
combmed with sulphur, phosphorus, and 
carbon. It 1s then called sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, phuaphuretted hydrogen, and car- 
burctted hydrogen Sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas forms part of the tetid cttusia which 
rises from house drains, and i» produced by 
the decomposition of anual and vegetable 
substances, contaming sulphur and hydro- 
gen. Phosphuretted hydrogen gas has a 
fetid putrid smell, and takes fire whenever 
it comes in contact with the atmosphene 


aur. 

HYDROGENATE, or HYDRO'GE- 
ee to combine hydrogen with any- 
thing. 

Hi DROG’RAPHY, the art of measunng 
and describing rivers, bays, Jakes, gulfs, 
chanuels, and other collections of water. 

HYDROLILE, m mineralogy, a hind of 
stone whose crystals are described as six- 
sided prisins, termmated by low six-sided 

yramjds, with truncated summits. 

HY DROL’OG 1, that part of uatural his- 
tory which treats ot and explains the nature 
and propertics of waters in geueral 

nb DROMANCY, a method of divma- 
tion by water, amongst the aucienta, per- 
tormed by holding a mug im a thread over 
the water, and repeating, along with the 
question to be solsed, a certams form of 
words, If the guestion was answered affir- 
matively, the ring of its own accord struck 
the sides of the bow! 

Wi DROMETER, an instrument for 
measuring the density and gravity, &e, of 
water and other liquids. That which 1s 
demgued amply for ascertaining the spe- 
eitic gravity of different waters 1s more com- 
monly called an agroieter or waterpoise, 





NC, BOILS AT ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SEVEN AT ITS SUMMIT. 
























WATER WHICH BOILS AT TWENTY ONE DEGREES AT THE FOOT OF MORT BLA 
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» 18, THAT ALL OTHER DOGS AVOID AND RUN AWAY FROM ONE THAT IB MAD. 
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THE MOST CERTAIN SYMPTOM OF NADNEBS IN DOGS 
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ATDROFHBHOBIA IS RARE IN VERY WARM OR VERY COULD CLIMATES. 
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the term hydrometer being more commonly 
used to denote an instrument for measuring 
the specific gravity of apirita, though some- 
tumes used indifferent J for either. The 
use of the hydrometer depends on the fol- 
lowing propositions —] The hydrometer 
will sink mm different fluids in an inverse 
proportion to the denaity of the fluide, 2. 
the weight required to sink a hydrometer 
equally far in different fluids, will be di- 
rectly as the densities of the fluda Each 
of these two propositions gives mae to a 
particular kind of hvdrometer, the firat 
with the graduated scale, the second with 
weights the latter deserves the preference 
WDROMEL, a |hquor conmsting of 
honey diluted in water Before fermenta- 
tion, it 18 called e:mple hydiomel, after ter- 
mentation vinous Aydromel or mead 
HY DROPHANE, in mimeralogy, a va- 
riety of the opal, made transparent by 1m 
mersion in water 
HYDROPHO BIA, m medicine, a sym 
tom of canine madness, or the disease itse 
This peeuhar affection arnses in conse 
quence of the inte of a rabid animal, asa 
og or cat, and 1s termed kydrophobia, be 
cause persons that are thus bitten, when 
first sexed, dread the aightofwater Ac 
cording to the generally recenved opmion 
of medical practitioners, there 1s no known 
cure for this terrible disease, and the only 
preventive to be rehed upon is the com 
plete excimon of the bitten part, which 
should be performed as soon as posmble 
——In The Athenaum, Jan 26, 1439, are 
the following important hnes — Hypxo 
ruosia 9 dn American physiccan w aad 
ta have discovered, that a few drope of any 
mineral acid, applied to the bite of a rabid 
antmal, will prevent hydrophobia This acid 
decomposes the poisonous sali.a, and cannot 
be enyurtous.” We know not whether the 
paragraph we here quote has, or has not, 
attracted the attention of any of those sci 
entific individuals (and we believe there are 
many) whose hives are philanthropically de 
wared to the alleviation of human suffering, 
but, with such a statement before our cyes, 
we should reproach ourselves with the neg 
lect of a serious duty were We not to give it 
al] the publicity an our power, and we sip 
cerely hope that so simple a remedy (should 
it prove to be one) for the mott dreadful of 
all mnaladies, may be the sub) ct of the most 
scrutinizing investigation that :¢ 18 capable 
of receiving from minds thoroughly imbued 
with chemical and medical science 
HYDROPHTIHAL MIA, in medicine, a 
swelling of the bulb of the cye, from too 
at a collection of the vitreous or aqueous 
umours There 18 avother disease so 
called, which 13 4 mere anasarcous swelling 
of the eyelid 
Hi DROPS, in medicine, a preternatural 
collection of serous or watery fluid in the 
cellular substance, or different cavities of 
the body It receives different appellations 
according to the particular aituationa in 
which 11 1s lodged , as Aydrocephalus, hydro- 
thorax, &c. 
HY DROSCOPE, ananstrument former 
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ly used for measuring time. The hydro- 
acope was a kind of water-clock, conmating 
of a cylindrical tube, conical at the bottom 
the cylinder was graduated, or marked with 
divisions, and as the surtace of the water, 
which trickled out at the pomt of the cone, 
successively sunk to these several divisions, 
it pointed out the hour 
YDROSTAT ICS, that branch of the 
science of hydrodynamics which treats of 
the weight, motion, and equhbnum of 
fiuds, particularly of water The pressure 
of a fluid upon any given part of the bottom 
or sides of a vessel 18 equal to the weight 
of a column of that fluid, having a base 
equaito that part of the bottom or side, 
and an altitude equal to the perpendicular 
height of the fluid above 1t Hence may 
be calculated the — upon, and the 
strength required for dams, cisterns, pipes, 
&e And thus we are led to what 1s called 
the hydrostatical paradox, which 1 of vast 
importance in this science viz —that any 
quantity of fluid, however small, ig be 
made to balance any other quantity, - 
ever large And yet there 1s nothing more 
radoxical in 1t than that one pound at the 
ong end of a Jever should balance ten 
pounds at the short end, it 18, mdeed, but 
another means, hke the contrivances called 
mechanical powers, of balancing different 
mtensities of force by applying them to 
parts of an apparatus which move with dif- 
turent velocities This law of pressure 1s 
rendered verv stnking 1p the expenment of 
bursting a strong cask by the action of a 
few ounces of water Suppose a cask al 
rcady filled with water, and let a long tube 
be screwed tightly into ita top, which tube 
wall contain only a few ounces of water, by 
filling this tube the cask will be burst 
The explanation of the experiment 1s this 
if the tube have an area of a fortieth of an 
ich, and contain half a pound of water, 
thie will produce a pressure of balf a pound 
upon every fortieth of an inch over all the 
interior of the cask The same effect is 
| —— in What in called the hydrostatical 
ellows 
| Hi DROSTAT ICAL BAL‘/ANCE, a kind 
of balance contrived for the finding the 
specific gravities of bodies, solid as well as 


uid 
Hi DROSTAT ICAL BEL’LOWS!%a ma 
chine for showing the upward preasure of 
fluds It consists of two circular or oval 
boards, covered with leather, to nse and fal) 
hke common bellows, but without valves 
A pipe about 3 or 4 feet long is fixed to the 
under board = Ifa little water run into the 
bellows to separate the boards, then weights 
to the amount of two or three hundred 
pounds inay be put on the upper hoard, 
atter which, of the pipe be supphed with 
water, it will by the upper pressure raise 
the weights and sustain them The hydro 
static or Aydraulic preea of Mr Bramah 1s 
constructed onthis principle a prodigious 
force t# thus obtained with great ease, and 
m a amall compass, so that, with a inachine 
the size of a common teapot, a bar of iron 
) may be as easiJy cut o8 a slip of pasteboard, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RABID SYMPTOMS, IV MAN, RARELY TAKES PLACE BEFORE THE FORTIRTH OR AFTER THE SIXTIRTH DAY. 
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THE HYPERBOLR, LIKE A BOW-BSTRING, RELAXES BY OVEBSTBAINING. 
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A small] forcing pump takes the place of | HYGROM’ETER, in hydrostatics, an 
the tube in the instrument above deacribed, | instrument to show the presence of water 
and a pump barrel and piston is substituted | in the air, its variation in quantity, and its 
for the pallowsl water is then driven from | actual quantity existing in a given bulk of 
the smal] pump into the large barrel under | air at any given time. There are many sorts 
the piston, and the piston is thus pressed | of bygrometers; for whatever body either 
against the object to be operated upon. If | swella or shrinks, by dryness or moisture, is 
the small pump have one-thousandth of the | capable of being formed into one. The de- 
area of the large barre), and the force of | position of moisture upon a decanter of 
500 pounds be applied to its piston by its | water, fresh filled from a well in summer, 
lever handle, the great piston will rise with | is, perhaps, the most familiar inatance of 
a force equal to one thousand times 500 | the hygrometer. This — is called the 
pounds, or moore than 200 tons. ‘The uses | dew point, as it is also the temperature of 
to which this power may be applied, are of | grass, upon which the dew first begins to 
great variety and extent; and it would not | torm in a cled¥ evening. 

excite our wonder to find, ere long, that HYMENOPTERA, an order of insects 
some phenomena equalling those of steam | in the Linnean system, having four mem- 
may result from its application to purposes | branaceous wings, and the tails of the fe- 
of which at present we have formed no idea. | males furnished with stings. 

HYDROSULPH'URET, or HYDRO- HYOSCIA’MA, m chemistry, a new ve- 
SULPH’ATE, in chemistry, a combination | getable alkali, extracted trum the Hyoscia- 
of sulphuretted hydrogen with an earth, | mus nigra, or Henbate. 
alkali, or metallic oxyde. HYPAL’LAGE, m grammar, a figure con- 

HYDPROTHO'’RAX, in medicine,dropsy of | sisting of a mutual change of cases: a spe- 
the cheat. It frequently takes place to a con- | cies of — — 
siderable degree before it becomes percep- HY’'PER, a Greek word signifying over, 
tibly known; and its presence is not readily | which is used in English composition to 
discovered, the symptoms, like those of hy- | denote excess, or something over or beyond 
drocephalus, not being always very distinct. | what is necessary. 

HYDROXAN’THIC, or CARBO-SUL- HYPER’BATON, in grammar, a figura- 
PHURIC, in chemistry, terms used to de- | tive construction inverting the natural and 
note an acid, formed by the action of alka- | proper order of words and sentences. The 
lies on the bisulphuret of carbon. species are the anastrophe, hypallage, &e ; 

HY’DRURET, in chemistry, a combina- | but the proper hyperbaton 1s a long reten- 
tion of —— with sulphur, orof sulphur | tion of the verb which completes the sen- 
and sulpburetted hydrogen. tence. 

HYGE’IST, a word derived from Hygeia, HYPER’BOLA, in conic sections and 
the goddess of health ; denoting that bythe | geometry, a curve formed'by cutting a cone 
right use of medical science our health may | in a direction parallel to ite axis; and if the 
be preserved. But, alas! in these days of | plane be produced so as to cut the opposite 
presumption, we find the term associated | conc, another hyperbola will be formed, 
with the name of one of those pests of so- | which 1s called the oppomte hyperbola to 
ciety—an unblushing empiric! When the | the former.——Hyperbolic space, the space 
healing art was practised in the temple of | orcontent comprehended between the curve 
Esculapius, the god of medicine and the | of the hy yerbola aud the whole ordiuate. 
goddess of health were always in close con- HYPER’BOLE, in rhetoric, an cxagge- 
nexion: the dictates of the one were the | rated representation of anything, beyond 
maxims of the other. Little did their vota- | the bounds of truth or even probability, as, 
ries think that the temple of their smiling | “he ran switter than the wind ;”" he went 
goddess was doomed to be transformed into | slower than a tortoise,” &c. Aristotle ob- 
a quack-doctor’s shop, or that her health- | zerves, that hyperboles are the favourite 
inspiring bowl would be one day metamor. | figures of young authors, who love excess 
phosed into a pill-box ! We recollect having | and exaggeration; but that plulosophers 
once thrown a poetical dart (a pointless one, | should not use them without a great deal 
as it has proved) at these nefanous hfe- | of caution. 
deatroyers, under the title of “ The Empi- HYPER’BOLOID, in —*— a solid 
ric;” from which, with perecnenis egotiam, | formed by the revolution of a byperbola 
we trust, we may here be allowed to tran- | about its axis. 
acribe (merely) the concluding stanza;—~— HYPERBO’REANS, the name given by 

the ancients to the uuknown inhabitants 

Htypeia, hail! Dll drink at thy pure spring, | of the most Northern regions of the globe, 
Where Temperance and Exercise preside; | who were reported always to enjoy a delight- 
And while hfe’s dearest boon thy bandmaids | ful climate, being, according to their no- 
ring, tions, situated beyond the domain of Bo- 

Though trom the wine-press flow the pur- | reas or the north wind; but, in fact, they 

e tide, were the Laplanders, the Samoiedes, and 
The tempting goblet from my lips I'll fing— [| the most northern of the Russians. 

Scorniug the gifts by luxury supplied. HYPERCATALECTIC, in Greek and 
Hail! then, Hygeia, hail | “thee, goddess, I | Latin poetry, a verse which has a syllable 

adore,” ; or two — the regular and just measure. 

For, blest with health, I’m rich,—though | HYPEKCRIT IC, one who is critical he- 
scanty be my store ! yond measure or reason ; animadverting on 
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FLUIDS HaVE WEIGHT, AND GRAVITATE TOWARDS THE EAKTH ACCORDING TO THEIB DENSITY, BUT THEY PRESS LATERALLY ALSO, 
HIGROSCOPES ONLY SHOW THE CHANGES OF HUMIDITY OR DAYNESS IN THE AIR, BUT HYGROMETERS BOTH SHOW S4ND MEASURE THEM. 





AYGNIA 183 PAINTED AS A GRACEFUL PRMALE, IN A FLOWING ROBE. 
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ADDISON JOCOSELY 3AY8, WHEN A MAN RISES BEYOND 81X FEET HE 18 AN RYPERMETESR, AND MAY BE ADMITTED INTO THE TALL CLUB. 
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faults with unjust severity, and shutting 
his eyes to the merits of a performance: a 
eing more to be feared than envied. 

HYPER'METER, a verse containing a 
syllable more than the ordimary measure. 

hen ths is the case, the follownng line 
begins with a vowel, and the redundant 
| gyHable of the former line biends with the 
1 first of the following. 

HY'PERSTHENE, in mineralogy, La- 
brador hornblende. Its colour is between 
| agray and greenish black, but nearly cop- 
per-red on the cleavage. 
| HY'PHEN, a mark or character, in gram- 

mar, implying that two words are to be con- 
nected; as pre-established, five-leaved, &c. 
' Hyphens also serve to show the connexion 
of such words as are divided by one or 
! more of the syllables coming at the end 
of a line, 
| HYPNOTIC, in the materia medica, an 

epithet for such medicines as have the qua- 
lity of producing sleep, whether called nar- 
cotics, hypnotics, opiates, or soporifica. 

HYPOROLE, in rhetoric, a figure in 
which several things are mentioned that 
seem to make against the argument or m 
favour of the opposite side, and each of them 
is refuted in order. 

HYPOCHON’DRIA, in anatomy, the 
sides of the helly under the cartilages of 
the spurious ribs. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS, in medicine, an 
affection characterized by dyspepsia; lan- 
guor and want of energy, sadness and fear, 
arising from uncertam causes; with a 
melanchohe temperament. The principal 
causes ate sorrow, fear, or excess of any of 
the passions, too long continued watching ; 
and irregular diet. Hypochondriace are con- 
tinually apprehending future evils; and in 
respect to their feelings and fears, however 
groundless, there is usually the most ob- 
stinate behef and persuasion. 

HYP’OCIST, an inspissated juice ex- 
pressed from the unripe fruit of the aessile 
asarum, formed mto cakes, and dried in the 
sun. It is used in medicine as an astriu- 


gent. 

HYPOCRATER’IFORNM, in botany, tu- 
hular but suddenly expanding imto a dint 
border at top: apphed to a monopetalous 
corolla. 

HYPOGASTRIC, in medicine, relating 
to the hypogastrium, or maddie part of the 
| lawer region of the belly. Also, an appel- 
| lation given to the internal branch of the 
iliac artery. 

HYPOGAS TROCELE, in aurgery, a her- 
nia, or rupture of the lower belly. 

HYPOGE’'UM, a name given by ancient 
| architects to all the parts of a building 
which were under ground, as the cellar, &c. 
| HYPOGLOS'SI, in anatomy, the ninth 
| pair of nerves, which arise just above the 
foramen magnum, and pass out at the holes 
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on its sides, above the condyles of the oa 


occipitis. ; 

HYPO"GYNOUS, in botany, a term ap- 
plied to plants that have their corols and 
stamens inserted under the pustil. 

HYPOPHOS'PHITE, in chemistry, a 
compound of hypophosphorous acid aid a 
salifiable base. 

HYPOPHOSPHOROUS ACID, in che- 
miatry, an acid obtained from the phospho- 
ret of barytes. It has a very sour taste, 
reddens vegetable blues, and does not crys- 

ize. 

HYPOPIUM, in medicine, matter depo- 
sited in the anterior chamber of the eye in 
consequence of inflammation. 

HYPOS'TASIS, in theology, a term used 
to denote the subsistence of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, in the Godhead, called by 
the Greek Christians, three hypostases. The 
Latins more general! used persona, and 
this is the modern practice: hence we say, 
the Godhead consists of three peraons. 

HYPOSUL’PHATE, 1n chemistry, a com- 
pound of hyposulphuric acid and a hase. 
——Hyporulphite, a compound of hyposul- 
phurous acid and a salifiable base. 

HYPOSUL’'PHURIC ACID, in che- 
mistry, a combination of sulphur and oxy- 
gen, intermediate between sulphurous and 
sulphuric acid. ——~ Hypoaulphurous acid, 
an acid containing lesa oxygen than sul- 
phurous acid. 

HYPOTIVENUSE, or HYPOT’ENUSE, 
m geometry, the anbtenase or longest side 
of a right-angled tmangie, or the line that 
subtends the nght angle, 

HYPOTHESIS, a principle taken for 
granted, in order to draw a conclusion 
therefrom for the proof of a point in ques- 
tion. Also, a system or theory imagined or 
assumed to account for what 1s not under- 
stood, 

HY’SON, in commerce, a species of green 
tea from China. 

HYS’SOP, iu botany, a genus of plants, 
one species of which 15 cultivated for use, 
The leaves have an aromatic smell, and a 
warm pungent taste. 

HYSTEN ICS, or HYSTE’RIA, in medi- 
cine, a disease which attacks in paroxysins 
or fits, which are readily excited in those 
who are subject to them, by passionn-of the 
mind, and by every considerable emotion, 
especially when brought on by surprise ; 
hence, sudden Joy, gricf, fear, &c., arc very 
apt to occasion them. 

HYS’TERON PROT’ERON, two Greek 
words, meaning the laat firat: hence it 1s 
uaed to designate, in rhetoric, the figure in 
which that word which should follow is 
used first; as, Valet atque vivet (he is well 
and hives). 

HYSTEROT OMY, in surgery, the Cr- 
sarean section, or operation for extracting 
the fortus. 


HVYPOCHONDPRIACS HAVE GENERALLY A GHEAT DRRAD OF NDEATIE. 
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INACTIVITY AND A GEDENTARY LIFE PRODUCE HYFUCHONDARIA. 


HYPOCHONDRIACAL DISEASES WERE FORMERLY SUPPOSED TO BE CONNECTED WITH THE STATE OF THE LIVER: HENCE THE APPELLATION. 
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AN ARTIPICIAL PREPARATION OF ICE MAY BE MADE BY EQUAL MIXTURES OF NITRATE OF AMMONIA, SUBCARBONATE OF SODA, AND WATER. 








IN THE SOUTH OF EUROPE, AN ICE: HOUSE 18 AN INDISPENSABLE LUXURY. 
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I, the ninth letter in the alphabet, and 
the third vowel. Its sound varies; in sume 
words it is long, as high, mind, mine; in 
some it is short, as bid, kid ; and in others 
it is pronounced like y, as collier, onion, 
&c.; in a few words its sound approaches 
to the ee in beef, as in machine, which is the 
sound of the long é in all European lan- 
guages except the English. In all Latin 
words of Latin origin, : preceding a vowel 
(unless it follows another vowcl), is a con- 
sonant, as lanue (Janus), conticio (con- 
Jicio) ; but in words of Greek origin, it is a 
vowel, as iambus, iaapis. No Enghsh word 
ends with i, but when the sound of the 
letter occurs at the end of a word, it is ex- 

ressed by y. J, used as a numeral, signi- 
ics no more than one, and it stands for as 
many units ag it 19 repeated times ; thus Il 
stands for 2, and 111 for 3. When put be- 
fore a higher numeral it subtracts itself, os 
IV, four; and when set after it, the effect is 
addition, as XII, twelve. 

IAM’BIC, or LAM’BUS, in poetry, a foot 
consisting of two syllables, the first short 
and the last long, as in declare, adorn, 
Thus, verren composed of short and long 
syllables alternately are termed camdics : an, 
If ty|rant fac | tion dare | assail {| her 

throne, 
A peo | ple’s love | shall make | her cause | 
their own. 

I'BERIS, in botany, Candy-tuft, a genus 
of plants, class 15 Tetradynamia, order 1 
Siliquosa., 

V'BE\, in zoology, an animal of the goat 
kind, by some naturalists (but, it 18 be- 
lieved, erroncously) called the wild goat of 
the genus Capra. It has extremely long 
knotty horns, which bend backwards, and 
are of a blackish colour, and annulated on 
thesurface. The body 1s ofa dusky yellowish 
brown colow, and 18 less im proportion to 
the height than that of the common goat; 
it has, indeed, a great resemblance to the 
deer-kigd ; the legs are also perfectly like 
those of the deer, straight, clegant, and 
slender, The hair 1s harsh; and the male 1s 
furmshed with a black beard. They in- 
habit the chain of mountains extending 
from mount Taurus, between Eastern Tar- 
tary and Sibena; they are also to be met 
with in the most precipitous and inac 
censible parts of the Alps. They are re- 
markably swift, aud display amazing dex- 
terity and agility in leaping; so that the 
tbex hunter is constantly in :mminent peril, 
from the fear of losing his footing when 
scaling tremendous precipices, from the 
, animal, when closely pursued, turving sud- 

denly on bis enemy. Their cry is a sharp, 

short whistle, not unlike that of the cha. 
; mois, but of shorter duration ; sometimes, 
especially when irritated, they make a 
snorting noise. 
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TCE MELTED WITH COMMON SALT, BECOMES MUCH COLPER TUAN REPORE. 
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IRIS, in ornithology, a genus of birds of 
the grallic order, found cluefly in warm 
climates, more particularly in Egypt. The 
mill is long, subulated, and somewhat 
crooked; the head and throat hare; lega 
long, and the feet bave four toes palmated 
at the base, They perform a powerful and 
elevated flight, extending their neck and 
legs, and uttering a hoarse croak. The 
white ibis (ibd religiosa of Cuvier) arrives 
in Egypt about the time that the inun- 
dation of the Nile commences, and migrates 
about the end of June, at which time it is 
first noticed in Ethiopia. The scarlet ibis 
(ibis rubra), a splendid bird, ie fuund in the 
hottest parts of America, in large flocks; 
the plumage is scarfet; beak naked; part 
of the cheeks, legs, and feet, palered. Other 
species are found in India, Madagascar, 
Cape of Good Hope, and Mexico. The ibis 
of the Egyptians was ancicntly venerated ; 
and ibis mummies have been found in great 
numbers there. 

1CE, water or other fluid congealed, or 
in a solid atate. When water 1s exposed 
to a temperature below 32° of Fahrenheit, 
it assumes a solid state by shooting into 
crystals, which cross each other in augles 
of 60 degrees. Ice 1s always found at the 
same temperature or 32°; 1t is lighter than 
water, so of course its bulk 1s Jarger than 
that of water of which it is formed, and this 
increase of dimenmons is acquired with 
prodigious force, sufficient to burst the 
strongest vessels. [See Faxnzine, &c.) 

I‘CEBERGS, masses of ice carried by 
the winds through the Polar Seas, often of 
enormous size and height, as 300 or 400 
feet above the water, and four or five times 
as much below it. Within the arctic cirele, 
the congelation begins by the first of 
August, and a shect of ice, perhaps of an 
inch thick, is formed in a single night. Ina 
short time, the whole extent of the polar seas 
is covered with a vault several feet thick. As 
soon as the summer heat commences, It is 
softened, and, with the first swell of the 
occan, breaks up, and the fields of the saline 
ice are thus annually formed and destroyed. 
Floating Ice. There are numerous 
terms for this: a large flat mass extending 
beyond the reach of sight is called field. ice ; 
oue of smaller dimensions, a floe; when a 
field 1s much broken up, it is called a pack. 
If the ship can sail freely through the float- 
ing neces of ice, it is called drift-ice. A 

ortion of ice rising above the common level 
1s called a hummock, being produced by the 
crowding of one piece over another. 

I’CE-BLINK, a name given by seamen to 
& whitish appearance in the horizon, occa 
sioned by fielda of ie, which refiect the 
light obhquely against the atmosphere. 

‘'CE-HOCGSE, a building contrived to 
preserve ice in hot weather; the ice being 
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VAPOUR RAISED BY THE HEAT OF THE SUN, 18 PRECIPITATED BY THE COOL AIB OF THE ATMOSPHERE, AND DESCENDS 48 RAIN OR HATE. 
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NK ARE CONNFCTED IMMEDIATELY, WITHUOLT BEING SEFABATED BY A NECK INTERVESING. 
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IN ALL PISHES, THE HEAD aND TRU 





DEY SNOW WELL BAMMED ENEPS EQUALLY AS WELL. AE ICE. 
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rammed as close as posmble, and at the 
bottom 1s a well to drain off the water from 
~) a that melta, 

ELAND SPAR, in mineralogy, cal- 
careous spar, in laminated masses, easily 
divisible into rhombs 

ICE PLANT, (mesembryanthemum erys 
talinum) a plant remarkable for the httle 
transparent, icy vesicles which cover its 
whole surface The stems are herbaceous 
and much ramificd, and the flowers are 


white 

ICH DIEN, the motto of the prince of 
Wales’s arms, signifying, I serve lt was 
firat used by Edward the Black Prince, to 
show his subjection to his father king 
Edward III 

ICHNEU MON, in zoology, an animal of 
the genus J averra, or weasel kind Its or- 
ainary colour 18 a chesnut brown, the tail 
tapers to a point, and the toes are distant 
from each other. The habits of the :chneu- 
mon are very similar to the ferret hke that 
apunal, it preys upon poultry, destroys rats, 
&e , but it aleo destroys the most venom 
ous serpents, and seeks the eggs of the 
crocodile, digging them out of the sand, 
and eating them with the greatest avidity 
In India and Egypt they are domesticated 
for the purpose of destroying rats aud 


muce 

ICHNEUMON FLY, a genus of insecta 
of the Hymenoptera order There are said 
to be 500 species included in this genus, 
separated into families The whole genus 
has been denominated parasitical, on ac 
count of the very extraordivary manner in 
which they provide for the future support 
of ther offepsmg The fly terds on the 
Honey of flowers, and when about to lay 
eggs, perforates the body of some other in 
sects or its larve, with its sting or instru 
ment at the end of the abdomen, and there 
deposita them These ¢zgs, 1n a tew days, 
are hatched, and the voung nourish them 
scives with the juices of their foster parent, 
wlich, however, continucs to move about 
and teed till near the tin of its change to 
a chrysalis, when the Jarse of the ichneu- 
mon crecp out by perforating the skin in 
various places, and each spinning iteelt up 
in 8 small oval silken case, changes into a 
chrysalis, and after a certain period they 
emerge in the state of complete ichneu 
mons They are great destroyers of cater 
pillars, plant hee and other msects, as the 
ichneumon is of the eggs aud young of the 
crocodile 

ICHNOG’RAPHY, in perspective, the 
view of any thing cut off by a plane parallel 
to the horizon, just at the base of 11 ——In 
architecture, the ground plan of a build 
tog — In fortification, a draught of the 
length and breadth of the works raised 
about a place 

ICHOR, a thin, watery humour, hike 
serum, but the word is sometimes also 
used for a thicker kind, flowing from ulcers, 
called alao santee 

ICH’HY!I TES, in mineralogy, a stone 
so called because it haa a cavity in it re 
sembling a fish. 
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ICHTHYOCOL’LA, Isnglass (which 


see 
id H THYOLITE, in the natural histor 
of tosmils, the figure or impression of a h 


in a rock 

ICHIHYOL OGY, that part of zoology 
which treats of fishes, their structure, 
form, and classfcation, their habits, uses, 
&e These animals are divided into five 
orders, namely, into apodal, or those which 
have no ventral fins, gegular, which have 
the ventral fins placed more forward than 
the pectoral, abdominal, or those which 
have the ventral tins situated behind, tho 
racte, or those which have their ventral hina 
situated immediately under the pectoral, 
and cartilaginous fishes, which have a cart:- 
laginous instead of a bony skeleton Cu- 
vier’s classihcation, however, 16 much more 
extensively divided, but unless our space 
would permit us to describe the different 
orders and fannhes, the mere enumeration 
of them would turmsh no useful infor- 
mation. 

ICHTHYO'SIS, in medicine, a cutaneous 
disease, deriving its name from the reecm- 
blance of the scales to those of a finh 

1 CONISM, 1n rhetonic, a figure of specch 
which consists in representing a thing to 
the hte 

ICON OCLASTS, that party of Christ: 
ans which would not tolerate images in 
their churches, much less the adoration of 
them Images and paintings were un 
known in the Cluriatian church tll the 
fourth century, and the opposition to 
them was long contunued with great vio- 
lence 

ICONOG RAPHY, the descnption of 
images or ancient statues, busts, sem 
busts, paintings im fresco, mosaic works, 


c 
ICOSAHE DRON, in geometry, a regu- 
Jar solid, consisting of twenty tmangular 
pyramids, «hose vertices nied tin the centre 
ot a sphere supposed to circumeacribe it, 
and therctore have their heaghts and bases 








equal 

ICO8AN DRIA, mm botany, the twelfth 
class in the Linnean system, includiag 
plants with twenty stamens or more to 
their flowers, as the melon, Iudian fig, 
pomegranate, plum, & 

1C TERUS, in medicine, the jaundice 
It ws placed by Cullen, in bis Nosology, as 
agcnus of diseases, class (acheste, order 
Admpetig ines 

IC LE KUSB, in medicine, the disease 
pipet we distunguish by the name of jaun 

ce 

IDE’A, 10 general, the nnage or resem- 
blance of a thing, which, though not seen, 
is conceived by the mind, conception, ap- 
prehension, notion, whatever 18 held or 
comprehended by the understanding or iu- 
tellectual faculties In logic, sdea devotes 
the immediate object about which the mind 
18 ensployed, when we perceive or think of 
any thing 

DE AL, an rmaginary model of perfec 

tion In creating the sdeal of beauty, man 
does not follow the arbitrary suggestions of 
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THE EYES OF FISHLS ARE MUCH LARGER IN PROPORTION THAN IY QUADRUPEDS, AYD ALL THEIR MOTIONS ARE REGULATED BY THEM. 
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HISTORY TEACHES US, THAT THE FEAR OF MISFORTUNES AND THE DESIRE OF HAPPINESS HAVE BEEN THE CHIEF SOURCES OF IDOLATRY. 
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DESCABTRS AND MALEBSRANCHE WERE THE FOUNDEES OF IDEALION. 
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the prototypes of nature. Imagination finds 
the matenals of the ideal in reality, but she 
unites the separate traits of the grand and 
the beautiful, dispersed through nature, in 
one perfect ideal, So, too, there may be 
ideals of the hateful and the horrid, the 
grand or the mean, the heroic or the ridi- 
culous; for the ideal aims merely at com- 
pleteness. The claims of the fine arts are 
satistied when the beautiful is combined 
with the true; but truth must in no case 
be sacrificed to beauty. 

IDE’ALISM, that system of philosophy 
which makes every thing to consist in ideas, 
and denies the existence of material bodies. 
In a work entitled “ Guesses at Truth,” 
(Lond. 1827) it 18 very appositely said, 
“ Materialiem is a circumference without a 
centre; idealiem ia a centre without a cir- 
cumference.” 

IDEOGRAPH'C, an epithet given to 
that kind of writing which expresses the 
ideas and not the sound. It 1s a species of 
hieroglyphics. 

IDES, eight days in each month of the 
Roman calendar They began on the 16th 
of March, May, July, and October; and on 
the 13th of the other months. The Ides, 
hke the ealends and nones, were always 
reckoned backwards; thus they said vii 
Idus, the eighth day before the Ides, vir 
Idus, the 7th before the Ides, &c. This 
method of reckoning is still retained in the 
chancery of Rome, and in the calendar of 
the breviary. 

IDIOLEC’TRIC, containing electricity 
in its natural state, or electric per ae. 

ID’1OM, in grammar, is a term applied 
to such words, or combinations of words, 
as have a pecuhar sense in any one lan- 
guage ; but which, if transferred into ano- 
ther, would have no meaning, or a wholly 
different one. Idioms, then, can never be 
literally translated ; and the merit of a tran- 
slator, in this respect, consists iu substi- 
tuting the corresponding idiom of the lan- 
guage into which he is translating. 

IDIOPATHIC, a term for any disorder 
peculiar to a certain part of the body, and 
not ansing from any preceding disease; in 
which sense, it is opposed to sympathetic. 
Thus, gn epilepsy is rdioputhic, when it 
happens merely through some fault in the 
brain; and aympathetic, when it is the con- 
sequence of some other disorder. 

IDIOSYN’CRASY, & peculiar temper- 
ament or organization of hody, whereby it 
is rendered more lable to certain disorders, 
than bodies differently constituted usually 


are. 

VDLENESS, the state of a person who is 
unoccupied in lahour, and is generally the 
effect of laziness. “ Alphonsus, king of 
Arragon, being told by one of his courtiers 
that it did not become his state and gran- 
deur to employ himaclf as other men, he 
answered,—‘ Think ye that God and nature 
have given kings hands only to feed them- 
selves withal?’ The whole creation con- 
demns and confutes idleness; the sun, 
moon, stars, herbs, plants, sensible crea- 
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fancy, but strives to discover and present 
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tures, confute the slothful, preach down 
idleness, and call for labour and diligence.” 

IY'DUCRABE, a mineral found near Ve- 
suvius, in unaltered rocks ejected by the 
volcano, and in various other places. It is 
very often found in shining prismatic crys- 
tals, its primitive form being a four-sided 
prism with square bases. 

IDOLATRY, in its literal acceptation, 
denotes the worship paid to idols, It is 
also used to signify the superstitious ado- 
ration paid to other objects. Soon after 
the tlood, idolatry seems to have been the 
prevailing religion of all the world; for 
wherever we cast our eyes at the time of 
Abraham, we scarcely see anything but false 
worship and idolatry. The heavenly bodies 
appear to have been the first objects of idol- 
atrous worship; and, on account of their 
beauty, their influence on the productions 
of the earth, and the regulanty of their 
motions, the sun and moon were particu- 
larly so, being considered as the most 
— and resplendent images of the 

eity: afterwards, as their sentiments Be- 
came more corrupted, they began to form 
images, and to entertain the opinion, that 
by virtue of consecration, the gods were 
called down, to inhabit or dwell in their 
statues. Hence Arnobius takes occasion 
to rally the pagans for guarding so care- 
fully the statues of their gods, v ho, if they 
were really present in their images, might 
save their worshipper the trouble of se- 
curing them from thieves and robbers. But 
history plainly teaches us, that before the 
idea of one infinite and true God was pro- 
perly comprehended by men, their imagi 
nations created rulers and deities, to whom 
they ascribed the direction of all outward 
events, and every tribe or family had its 
peculiar object of adoration. The seltish 
and cunning turned this frailty to their 
own advantage; and hence originated seers, 
oracles, and all the numerous superstitions 
which have disgraced the world. 

VDYL, a short pastoral poem, such as the 
Idyls of Theocritus, Gesner, &c, 
> IGNES'CENT, in mineralogy, an epithet 
applied to a stone or suineeal whieh gives 
out sparks when atruck with ateel or iron. 

1G‘NIS FAT UUS, a meteor or light that 
appears in the night over marshy grounds. 
Ie 1s occasioned by an ascent froin the 
ground of phosphuretted hydrogen gas, de- 
composed from animal and vegetable re- 
mains, whose own motions ignite it in the 
ar. It is vulgarly called Will o’the-wisp, or 
Jack-o'-lantern, 

IGNISPI'CIUM, a species of divination 
practised by the Romana, which consisted of 
observations made on the fire used in sacri- 


fices. 

IG’NIS JUDI‘CIUM, in archeology, the 
old judicial trial by fire. 

IG@’NIS BA'CER, in medicine, the dia- 
ease vulgarly known by the name of 8t. 
Anthony’s fire. 

IGNI’TION, in chemistry, the applica- 
tion of fire to metals, &c. till they become 
luminous, or red hot, without melting. 
Some metals liquefy before they become ig- 
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TUR CURIATIAN RELIGION UPROOTED THE PAGAN IBOLATRY. 














SOME IGNITIBLE BODIES BECOME ENTIRELY CHANGED BY IGNITION, WHILE OTHERS, AS LRON, RETAIN THEIR FORNEA STATE. 
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THE AVOWRD OBJECT OF THE “ ILLUMINATI” WAS TO DIFFLSE TRE LIGHT OF SCIENCE AYD THE BLASSINGS OF VIRTUE OVER THE WORLD. 


MANY SPECIES OF THE IGUANA ARE CONSIDERED GREAT DELICACIES, 
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hand, becomes igmited long before it melts. 

IGNORA MUS, in law, the term used by 
the grand jury when they ignore or throw 
out a bail of sndietment. It denotes ‘We 
know nothing about tt, or hase not sufb- 
cient evidence respecting it’ 

IGUA NA, in zoology, a tard, of which 
there are many species found im the tro- 
pical parts of America. They me charac 
terized by « body and long round tail covered 
with ambricated scales, five toes on cach 
foot, and the erest of the throat and the 
dorsal suture dentated They teed on 
fruits, seeds, and Jeaves The female de- 
| pots her eggs, which are about the size of 

& pigeon’s, in the sand Some species attain 
a great size, and are very active, but, al- 
! though formidable mm appearance, they are 
all timid and detenceless, 

IGUAN’ODON, the name given by Dr, 
Mautel, to an enorinous tonail rnphibious 
aninal, 50 oF 60 feet long, discovered by him 
in filgate Forest, Suseea, anid numerous 
other remams, animal and vezetuble, ot 
species not existing In May, 1849, another 
Iiteresting specuuen of Che Lguanodou ske- 
Jeton was discovered in the sparking sand 
formation, in the neighbourhood ot Maid 
stone, and has been placed in the muaxcum 
of Dr Mantel, at Bnghton = The quarry in 
which these remams occurred connsts of 
many strata, regularly alternating, of com 

act lumestone, and of sand more or lexs 
oose, The annual when hying must: have 
been upwards of 60 feet in length The 
bones are imbedded im the stone ia very 
contused manner, and all of them are more 
or less distorted by the compression they 
rad undergone sinec ther first envelop- 
ment im the rock, wlach, we need scarcely 
observe, was originally sand = The recent 
Iguana, as is well hnown, lives chiefly upon 
vegetables, and at is furnished with long 
and slender toes, by which itis enabled to 
chimb trecsk with great facihite in search of 
tool but no tree could have borue the 
weight of the colossal [euanodon. Its enor 
mous bulk would require to be supported 
by teet of corresponding sohdsts , necord- 
ingly we find that the hind feet, as in the 
t iippopotamus and rhimoceros, were com 

posed of strong, short, massy bones, and 
{ furnished with claws not hooked, asin the 
| Iguana, but compressed, as in the land 
{ tortoises Hut ithe fore feet or hands of 
the Iguanodon, the bones are analogous to 
those of the trgers of the Iyuana, long, 
slender, flewble, and anned with curved 
elaw-bones, thus furmahing a prehensile 
instrument, to scive and teu to preees the 
palms, arborescent ferns, and dragon blood 

lants, which coustituted the tuod of the 

guanodon. 

I. H. 8. an abbreviation for Jesus Hom. 
num Natatfor, Jesus the Saviour of Man 
kind. 

I LEX, the Vouvy, in botany, the name 
of a genus of esergreen shrubs, class 4 Te- 
tandita, order 4 Tefrayynia 
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i IL'EAC PASSION, a sort of nervous 
eolie, in which the ficeal portion of the food 
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united, as lead and tin; iron, on the other | is voided by the mouth ——Jisac region, the 
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| side of the abdomen between the mbs and 
the hips. 

IL JAD, an epic poem in 24 books, com- 
posed by Homer. The subject of this poen 
isthe wrath ot Achilles, m desenbing which, 
the poet ealubits the countless evils which 

| apnug irom disunien and puble dissen- 
sions 
| 1L,‘1UM O8, m anatomy, the haunch- 
bone 
ILLI’CIUM, the Amseed-tree, a ge- 
nus of plants, consisting of two species, 
vu. the itlicium antaatum. and ulieun flo- 
ridanum The whole of the frst mentioned 
plant, especially the fruit, has a pleasant 
aromane emell, and asweetish acrid taate. 
They helong to class 13 Polyandria, order 7 
Polygaaia 
{LLUMINA/’TI, the name given to certain 
assomations of men m modern kurope, who 
combined to overthrow the eustng rehgt- 
ous Institutions, and to substitute for them 
their boasted “ law of reason.” They sprung 
‘up at Ingolstadt, in 1776, and the soaety 
there wae dissolved by the Bavarian govern- 
ment in 1784 not however, till their tencts 
had been indetatigably and widely promul- 
gated By nome writers the Ilumiaats are 
said to have had a powertul influence in 
promoting the French revolution, and by 
others the assertion is flatly demed — 
| Among the carly Christians, the term Jiu. 
minafi Was given to persons who had re. 
ecived baptisin, in which ceremony they 
recenved a lighted taper, as a symbol of the 
faith and grace they had received by that 
sacrament 
1 ILLUMINATING, the art of laying co- 
Jours on iitinl capitals in books, or other. 
wise cibellishing manurerpt books, as 
was tormerly done by artists called Jdlumz. 
natore These manuscripts, contanmg 
portraits, pictures, and emblematic hgures, 
form a valuable part of the riches preserved 
in the principal hbrarnics m Europe. 

IM AGL, in optics, 18 the appearance of 
an ohjyect made either by reflietion or re 
fraction In plane mirrors, the mage is 
of the same magmtude as the object, and 
appears as far behind the nurror as the ob- 

s ject a betore it. In conver mirrors, the 
nnage is less than the object, and farther 
distant from the centre of the conveuty, 
than from the point of retleetion Image, 
in rhetoric, a fively desempiion of any thing 
tn dincourse, Which presents a kind of pic- 
ture to the musud Image, in a religious 
fense, is anartincial representation of same 
person or thing, used either by way of de- 
coratiou and ornament, or as an object of 
religious worship and veneration 
IMAGINA TION, im metaphysics, that 
action of the mind by which it combines 
{ idean and “bodes torth the forms and 
nnagea of things” The Edin Eneye. oh- 
serves “ We would define imagination to 
be the wall working on the materials of me- 
Mory, not artished with following the or- 
der presembed hy nature, or suggested by 
accident, it selects the parts of different 
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j Conceptions, or objects of memory, to form 
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NO MAN THAT OWNS THE BXISTENCE OF AN INFINITE SPIRIT, CAN DOUBT THE POSSIBILITY OF A FINITE OR IMMATERIAL SPIRIT. 
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THR SOUL'S IMMORTALITY I8 


a whole more pleasing, more terrible, or 
more awful, than has ever been presented 
in the ordinary course of nature.” In po- 
pular language, and in poetry, it is often 
confounded with fancy ; but, strictly speak- 
ing, fancy is a lower property of the mind 
than the sublime faculty of the imagina- 
tion, which elevates the mind by ideal crea- 
tions, and ennobles man’s existence. 
IM’AM, or IM’AN, a Mahometan priest 
or head of the congregations in their 
mosques. In ecclesiastical affairs they are 
independent, and are not subjcct to the 
mutti, though he 1s the supreme priest. 
IM’BRICATE, or IM'BRICATED, in 
botany, ly:ng over each other, like tiles on 
a roof; parallel, with astraight surface, and 
lying one over the other; as leaves in the 


ud, 

IMMATE’RIAL, something devoid of 
matter, or that is pure spirit: thus God, 
angels, and the human soul are immaterial 


beings. 

IMMER’SION, in astronomy, is when a 
star or planct is so near the sun with re- 
gard to our observations, that we cannot see 
it, being as it were hidden in the rays of 
that lummnary. It also denotes the begin- 
ning of an eclipse of the moon, and of the 
satellites of Jupiter. The eclipses of the 
firat satellite of Jupiter are much used for 
discovering the longitude. The :mimersion 
of that satellite is the moment in which it 
appears to enter the disc of Jupiter, and its 
ewersion the moment when it appcars to 
come out. 

IMMOLA’TIO, a ceremony used in the 
Roman sacrifices; 1t consisted in throwing 
upon the head of the victim some sort of 
corn and frankincense, together with the 
mola or salt cake, and a little wine. 

IMMORTAL ITY, the quality of endless 
duration, as the immortality of the soul. 
The idea that the dissolution of the body 
involves the annihilation of existence, 16 80 
cheerjess, so saddening, that the wisest and 
best of men, of all ages, have rejected it, 
and all civilized nations have adupted thre 
belief of its continuation after death, as one 
of the main points of their religious faith. 
The Scriptures afford numerous evidences 
of the soul's immortality; the hope of it 
is a refigious conviction; man cannot relin- 
quish it, without abandoning, at the same 
time, his whole dignity as a reasonable 
being and a free agent; and hence the be- 
lief in immortality becomes intimately con- 
nected with our belief im the existence and 
goodness of God. 

IMMU'NES, in Roman history, an epi- 
thet applied to such provinces as had ob- 
tained an exemption from the ordinary tn- 
bute. The term 18 also apphed to soldiers 
who were exempt from military service. 

IM’PACT, in mechanice, the simple or 
single act of one body upon another to put 
it in motion. The point of impact is the 


point or place where the body acts. 

IMPA’LE, in heraldry, to conjoin two 
coats of arms pale-ways, as is the case with 
eae of a husband and wife, is to impale 
them. 





THE HOPFE OF IMMORTALITY I8 EVIDENTLY A RELIGIOUS CONVICTION, 


THE ANCHOR OF MAN'S HOPE. | 


| iM] A New Dictionary of the Belles Lettres. luur 


IMPA‘LEMENT, the putting to death 
by thraating a atake through the body, the 
victim being left to penuh b lingering tor- 
ments. This barbarous mode of torture is 
used by the Turks, as a punishment for 
Christians who say any thing against the 
Jaw of the prophet, who intrigue with a 
Mohammedan woman, or who enter a 
mosque. 

IMPARISYLLAB‘IC, in grammar, an 
epithet for words having uncqual syllables. 

IMPAR'LANCE, in law, a privilege or 
license granted, on petitioning the court 
for a day to consider or advise what answer 
the defendant shall make to the plaintiff's 
declaration. . 

IMPASTA‘TION, the mixture of various 
materials of different colours and consisten- 
cies, baked or bound together with some 
cement, and hardened by the air or by fire. 

IMPA‘TIENS, a genus of plants, of which 
there are twelve species. The wmpatiens 
noli tangere, common yellow balsam, is an 
annual plant; during the day the leaves are 
expanded, but at night they hang pendant, 
contrary to what 18 observed in most plants, 
which, from a deficiency of moisture, or a 
too great perspiration from heat, commonly 
droop their leaves in the day-time. When 
the seeds are ripe, upon touching the cap- 
sule they are thrown out with considerable 
force; hence its name. 

_IMPEACH’MENT, in law, the accusa- 
tiou brought against a public officer in par- 
liament, for treason or other crimes and 
misdemeanors. An impeachment by the 
House of Commons is of the nature of a 
presentment tothe House of Lords, the 
supreme court of criminal jurisdiction. The 
articles of impeachment found by the Com- 
mons are the same asa bill of indictment, 
which 1s to he tried by the Lords. 

IMPENETRABIL'ITY, in philosophy, 
that quality of matter which prevents two 
bodies from occupying the same space at 
the same time. 

IMPER’ATIVE, in grammar, one of the 
moods of a verb, used when we would 
comiuand, exhort, or advise; as go, attend, 


&e. 

_IMPBRA’TOR, in Roman antiquity, a 
title of honour conferred on victornous ge- 
nerals, hy their armies, and afterwards con- 
firmed by the senate. After the overthrow 
of the republic, imperafor became the high- 
est title of the supreme ruler; and in later 
times it had the signification which we at- 
tach to the word emperor. 

IMPERFECT, a tense in grammar, de- 
noting time indcetinitely, being neither ab- 
solutely past, nor present. In botany, 
an epithet for a plant that is deficient in 
flower, seeds, anther, or stigmas. 

IMPE’RIAL, pertainng to an empire. 
Thus the unperial chamber, means the sove- 
reign court of the German empire; an im- 
perial city, a city in Germany which has no 
head but the emperor; the imperial diet, an 
assembly of all the states in the German 
empire. 

IMPE’RIALIST, a subject or soldier of 
ancmperor. The denomiuation impertaliste 
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THE IDEA OF A STATE OF RETRIBUTION MAY VERY NATURALLY HAYE GIVEN RISE TO A BELIEF OF THE RESURRECTION OF THR BODY. 





ANY GOUDS IMPORTED CONTRARY TO LAW, ANE SUBJECT TO FORFEITURE. 
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1s often given to the troops or armies of the hon, &e. Among a number of extremely 
emperor of Austria. sensible remarks on this subject by Mr. 

IMPER’MEABLE, an epithet given to} M‘Culloch, we find the following. “ The 
cloth or any other textile fabric, that 18 | umprovement that has taken per in the 
rendered water-proof by being astceped in mode of living during the last half century 
any glutinous solution, or by the process has been partly the effect, and partly the 
described under Macintosh’s patent tor ap- cause, ot the unprovement of manufactures, 
plying caoutchouc between two surfaces of | and the extension of commerce. Had we 
cloth been contented with the same accommoda- 

IMPER’SONAL VERB, 1n grammar, a | tions as our ancestors, exertion and inge- 
verb used only in the third persou singular, | nuity would long since have been at an end, 
with af for a nomimative im English, as tf! and routme have usurped the place of im- 
rains, and without a nominative m Latin, , vention Happily, however, the desires of 
as pugnatur. | man vary with the circumstances under 

IMPETIGO, in medicine, a name by | which he w placed, extending with every ex- 
which the leprosy of the Greeks 16 some- | tenmon of the means ot gratitying them 
times called Impetigo in also aspecies till, m highly enilized countnes, they ap- 
of atch, attended with dry scales or acurt, penr ahnost allmitable. * * * The lower 
and an uneasy proriginous itching hence | clasees are continually preasing upon the 
diseases of this {ind are called unpetiginous. | nuddle, aud these, again, upon the higher, 

IMPETRATION, im Jaw, the obtammeg = so that imvention 1s racked, as well to 
any thing by request or prayer but m our vary the modes of enjoyment, as to increase 

| 
\ 











old statutes, it 16 taken for the pre-obtam | the amount of wealth That this compe- 
ing of church benetices in this realm, from | tition should be, in all respects, advan. 
the court of Rome, which belonged to the | tageous, is not te be supposed Finula- 
dispusal of the king and other lay patrons | tion in show, though the most powerful 
of thé realm. mucentive to industry, mav be carried to 
IM PESrvs, wm mechanies, the force with | excess, and has certainly been rttmous 
which one budy impels or strikes another to many mdividuals, obhged sometimes, 
IM PORTS AND EVPORTS Under | perhaps, by their studtion, or seduced by 
these appellations are comprised the va- example, to incur expences beyoud their 
nous commodities brought into thiscoun- means But the abuse, even when most 
try from abroad, and those home manutne- extended, as it probably 18 in England, 1, 
tures and products, wlich, through our after all, confined within comperatively 
commercial relations, we sell, or barter, ; narrow mits, while the beneficial influt nee 
and send to other countries The high de — resulting from the general diftumion of a 
ree of civilization to which Great Hritaim taste for improsvcd accommodations adds to 
bax arrived, the surpassing wealth of her the science, sodustry, wea'th, and enjoy- 
aristocracy, her merchants, and manutac- , ments of the whole community" In his 
tuvers, together with the imercamng de- remarks on the effects of foreign competi. 
mand there is for toremgn luauries, furnish | tien, the same writer torcibly and truly says, 
a reads mart tor almost every descripton | “ Provided tranquillity be maimtaimed at 
| of produce that in not mdigenous to her ; home, and that Britain continues to be ex 
jown soul, while,on the other hand, the i. , empted trom that polrtical agitation that 16 
dustry and shall of her artisans, and the the bane of industry and the curse of every 
rapid strides which smence bas been mak country in which it prevails, we have no- 
ing during the prescut century, particularly thing to fear from foreign competition, 
in creating machinery, the powers of which Our natural and acquired advantages tor 
strike the common observer as pertyetly the prosecution of manufactures and trade, 
miraculous, cnable her to produce nume — are vastly superior to those of every other 
rous articles of conpnerce so excellent in country, wad though foreigners do excel un 
thetrr hind as to defy competition In ain a few departments, and may come to 
notice of this hind it would be ndiculous to excel us om others, so that the character 
attempt an enumeranon of the diffrent aud channela of our trade may, in conse 
articles unported, and scarcely less so to quence, be partially changed, there 1s not 
name those which arc manufactured at so much as the shadow ot atoundation tor 
home and exported Formerly woollen supposing that ites amount will be at all 
goods formed the principal article of native affected Ou the contrary, ite all but cer 
produce exported trom Great Britain, and tain that at will coutimue to augment with 
next tort were hardware and cutlery, leather = the augmenting wealth and pupulation ot 
manutactures, hinen, tin apd lead, copper the innumerable nations with which we 
and brass manutactures, eoal, xnd corn have commercial relations” 
Now, s0 prodigious 18 our cotton manufac IMPOSE, m prnting, to put the pages 
ture, that the eaporta of cotton stuffs and on the aapoaing atone, and hton the chase, 
yarn ainount to about a halt of the cuure and thus prepare the fomn for the press 
exports of British produce and wanulae | - In — tu lay on a tax, toll, duts, 
tures. The principal articles of napoart or penalty ——Te onpose on, to mislead by a 
during the same penod have conmated of false pretence 
sugar, tea, corn, tinber, and naval storcs, IMPOST “TION af Aands,a relaious cere 
cotton wool, shecp’s wool, woods and drugs mony, nie wlich a bimbop lays his hand upon 
for dyemg, wine and spirits, tohacco, sulk, the head of a person, 1 ordination, confir- 
tallow, ides and shins, coffee, apices, bul- mation, or in uttering a blewung. This 
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THE BUSINFSS OF IMFORTATIONW AVD EXPORTATION IS SUBJECTED TO VARIOUS REGULATIONS, EMBODIED IN ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
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A LARGE FORTION OF THE BEVENUR OF GREAT BRITAIN I8 DERIVED FROM DUTIES UN MERCHSNDIZE IMPORTED FROM PORRIGN COUNTRIES. 
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1378 IV DEFAUIT OF PUYME*T OF DUTITS, THE GOODS ABRL CONBISCATED, 
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“THOSE WHU ASSERT THE IMPOSSIBILITY UF SPACE EXISfIVG WITHOLT MATIEB,” AS LOCKE OBSERVES, “ MUST MALE A BODY INFINITE.” 





PUETRARCH 18 SAID TO HAVE PRACTISED THR JMPROVVISATORE'S ALT. 
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— 18 also generally observed by the 
isxenters at the ordination of ther mini- 
sters, while one prays for a blessing on the 
labours of him they are ordaning Impo- 
sition ot hands was a Jewish ce:e¢mony, in- 
troduced not by any divine authority, but 
by cuntom, it being their practice, when- 
evcr they prayed for any person, to lay their 
hands on his head. Our Saviour observed 
the same ceremony both when he conferred 
his blessing on the children, and when he 
cured the sick 

IMPOS SIBLE, that which cannot be 
done or effected A proposition is sad to 
be smposnble, when it contains two ideas, 
which mutually destroy cach other, and 
which can neither be conceived nor united 
together in the nuud thus, it 1s nmpossible 
that a circle should be a square, o1 that two 
and two should make five A thing 1s said 
to he phyatcally impossible, that cannot be 
doue by any natural powers, as thc resur- 
rection of the dead, and morally impossible, 
when in its own nature it is possble, but 
attended with difhculties or cnewustances 
which give it the appearance of being im- 
possible, 

IM POST, any tax or tribute impored by 
authority, particularly a duty or tax laid 
by government on goods imported ——In 
architecture, that part ot a pillar in vaults 
and arches, on which the wught of the 
building rests, or the capital of a pillar, or 
cormee which crowns the pier and supports 
the frst stone or part of an arch 

IMPOS LH UM L, in surgery, an abscess, 
or gathering of corrupt matter im any part 
of the body 

IM POVENCE, or IM POTENCY, want 
of strength or power, ammal, intcllcetual, 
ormoral The fist is a want of some phy- 
sical principle, necessary to an action, the 
last denotes the want of power or inclna 
tion to resist or overcome habits or natural 
propensities 

IMPREGNA PION (applicd to animala 
aud plants) the act of tecundating and 
making truitful In botany, to wpregnate 
sto deposit the fecundating dust of a 
flower on the pistils of a plant ——Jmpreg 
nation, in Chamistry, is when any body has 
imbibed so much moisture that it will ad 
mit no more 

INPRESCRIPTIBLE RIGHUSES, such 
Tights as # lan may use or not at plcasure, 
those which cannot be lost to him by the 
clanns of another founded on prescription, 

IMPRLS SION, ip the arts, is used to 
siinty the transter of engravings from a 
hard to a sott substanec, whether by meana 
at the rolling press, as in copper lati and 
hithographi printing, or by copies im wax, 
Ke tron medals and engraved gems = The 
word is also used to denote a single cdition 
of abook, as, the whole mmpression of the 
work was sold in two months 

IM PRIMIS, (Latim) in the first place, 
first in order 

IMPRIM A TUR (Latta, let it be printed), 
the ward by which the hcecnser allows a 
book tu be printed, im counties where the 
censorship of books us mgorously exercised 
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IMPROMPTU (fiom the Latin phrase 
tn promptu habere, to have in readiness), 
without previous study, applied particularly 
to poetic effusions of the moment. 

IMPROPRIA’SLION, in law, the act of 
appropriating or employing the revenues of | 
achurch living to onc’s own use.——Lay 
smpropriation 16 an ecclesiastical living in 
the hands of a layman  Kctore the de- 
struction of the monastcries by Henry 
VIII, in 1539, many livings were in the 
possession of empropriatore, the great tithes 
they kept themselves, allowing the small 
tithes to the vicar or substitute who served 
the church On the suppression of the 
monasteries, Henry disposed of the great 
tithings among bis favourites. 

IMPROVVISATORI, those who com- 
pose and recite verses extemporaneously, 
either aceompany ing the voice, or not, with 
An Instrument, as 1s the practice in Italy. 
This talent of reciting extemporaneous 
verses appears to be_a natural production 
ot the Italian ao, it beng no uncommon 
thing to see two masks meeting during the 
cainival, and challenging each other in 
versc, and answering stanza tor stanza with 
genuine humour and poetic feeling Nu- 
merous, indeed, are the instances which 
might be given of wmprortisatort and im- 
provtisaty ue, whose effusions have charmed 
the ears of mouarchs, and Cxcited the ad- 
muration of travellas, yet generally, per- 
haps, ther extemporaneouns compositions 
have becn within the range of mediocrity 
Bouterwek, in lis History of Itahan Po- 
etry, says, “ Among the poc tical curiosities 
of inodern Italy, the art of the smprovvisa 
ton has higher clams on our attc ution 
than most printed callections ot Ltahan po- 
etiy) Then art shows with what dexibility 
and power an Itahan taucy, when once | 
excited, can strmg together words and | 
images in veaise ft thus becomes inanifest, 
how an Itahan, even with 4 moderate culti 
vation of mind, is able to crease, by a 
little volume of pretty good verses, the 
niunber of those which he already finds, 
when he has once by heart the poetry of 
Ins predecessors The artificial and vet 
happy enthusiasm of modern eprottisa- 
tm, 18 a hving monument of the former 
achievements of Itahan intellect ” 

IM PU LSL, the effect of one body acting 
on another, or a continuation of motion 
atter the cause is withdrawn, thus, the 
finger moved agamst a ball carries the ball 
a short distance with the fiuger’s velocity, 
and when the finger in tahcn away, the 
motion af the ball cantmucs til the mation 
imparted to it as destroyed by rubbing or 
reuastance 

INALILNABLE, an epithet apphed to 
auch things as cannot be legally ahenated 
or made over to another thus the domi 
mons of a sovereign, the revenues of the 
church, the estates of a minor, Ac ale iu- 
ahenable, otherwise than with a reserve of 
the right of rede mption 

INAUGURATION, the act of mducting 
into office with solemmity, as the Coronation | 
of an emperor or king, or the consecration 
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SEVERAL ITALIAY POETS, BOTH MALE AND FEMALE, OF THE PRESENT DAY, ARE GREAT ADEPTS IN THE ART OF FXTEMPORANEOUS COMPOSITION. 
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EXLLUPORANKOUS POFT. 
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THR ROMANS INCLOSED DEAD BODIES IN INCOMBUSTISLE CLOTH. 
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of a prelate; a0 called from the ceremonies | the plane of the echptic; or the angle con. 
used by the Romans, when they were re- | tamed between the planes of the equator 
ceived into the college of augurs. and ecliptic.—~Incitnation of a planet, 18 
IN’CA, the name or title given by the | an arch of the circle of inclination, com- 
natives of Peru to their kings and to the | prehended between the echptic and the 
princes of the blood, before the conquest | plane of a plauet in its orbit. 
of that country by the Spaniards INCLINED PLANE, m mechanics, a 
INCANDES'CENCE, the glowing | plane mclined to the horizon, or making an 
whiteness of a metallic or other body | angle with it, which 1s one of the three 
; caured by intense heat. mechanical powers The wedge 1s 8 modi- 
! INCARNA’TION, in theology, the act | fication of ths machine, being formed of 
whereby the second person of the Holy | two mehned planes placed base to base. 
Trinity assumed the human nature, vig. a | The screw 1s another modification, being, 
true body and reasonable soul, in order to | 1m fact, merely an inclined plane wouud 
accomplish the redemption of fallen man | round the cylinder. Its common applica 
hind ——In surgery, the process of healing | tion 1s to elevate hodies, which are raised 
wounds, and filling the part with new flesh. | perpendicularly while they are moved up | 
INCAR NATIVES, 1n surgery, medicines | the plane, and the force gained in as the 
which assist nature in healing wounds increased distance moved over, that 18, as 
IN CENSE, m the matena medica, a dry | the length of the mcjined plane 1s to the 
resinous substance, known by the name of | perpendicular height gained. 
thug and olibanum The burning of m- INCOG NITO, (abbreviated to sncog ) | 
cense made part of the daly service of | unknown, or so disguised as not to be re- 
the Jewish temple, and im the Romesh | cognised, a mode of travelling without any | 
church it 18 the deacon’s office to incense {| mark of distinction, which is sometimes 
the officiating prest or prelate, and the | adopted by princes and great people who 
choir In the religious mtes of heathen | do not wish to be recognised. 
patrons, too, the odours of spices and fra- INCOMBUS TIBLE, a body which 18 not 
ant gums were burnt as incense —— | decomposed, or combined, during the me- 
acensed, 1p heraldry, an epithet for pan- | chanical action which takes place between 
thers when represented with fre issuing | hydrogen and oxygen, or their compounds, 
from their mouths and ears m the process called combustion —~In 
INCEP TIVE, in grammar, an epithet | combustible cloth, a sort of linen cloth made 
for verbs which express a proceeding by | trom a stone in the form of a tale, which 
degrees in an action ——Inceptire magni | stone 1s called lapis amranthue, and asbeetos. 
tudes, in geometry, such moments or firat INCOMMEN SURABLE, in geometry, 
principles as, though of no magnitude | a term apphed to two lines or quantities 
themeelses, are yet capable of producing | which have no common measure by which 
such they can be exactly divided Quantities are 
“IN CIDENCE, the angle formed by the | wxcommensurable, when no third quantty 
perpendicular to any surface, and the di | can be found that 18 an aliquot part of both. 
rection with which any elastic body strikes INCOMPAT IBLE, m a gencral sense, 
the surface ——In optics, when rays of hight | morally inconsistent, or that cannot sub- 
striking a bods are reflected, the angle of | sist with another, without destroying it 
incidence and the angle of reflection are thus, truth and falsehood are essentially 
equal The line of ineidence is that line in incompatible so cold and heat are incom 
which licht ss propagated from a radiant | patible in the same subject, the strongest 
point to a pont im the surface of the spe | overcoming and expelling the weakest = In 
culum, otherwise called the inetdent ray | a legal sense, that 1s sacompatidle which 
IN CIDENT, m law, something that in- | car not be united in the same person, with- 
separably belongs to another thus,acourt out violating the law or constitution 
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baron 18 incident to a manor. INCONTINENCE, or INCONTI. 
INCIPIENT, commencing as the imei- NENC1, ma medical sense, the tpabilty | 
ptent stage of a fever of any of the animal organs to restrain dis- | 


INCISORS, the name given to the four charges of their contents, or the mvolun 
front tecth ot both jaws, because they cut taiv discharge itself, as, an mcontinence of 
the food urine in diabetes, 

INCIW ISM, unfriendhiness ta the state INCORPORATION, 1 Jaw, the forma- 
or government of which one in a eitren tion of a legal or political body, with the 

INCLINATION, a word frequently used | quality of perpetual existence or succession, 
hy mathematicians, signifying the mutual unless limited by the act of incorporation. 
approach, tendency, or leaning of two lines, — Incurnoration, in chemistry, the ming- 
or two planes towards each other, so as to ling the particles of different bodies to- 
make an angle ——Inclination of a nght gether mto one mass, in such manner that 
line fo a plane, 1s the acute angle which the different mgredients cannot be distin- 
that hne makes with another right line guished 
drawn in the plane through the point where INCRAS'SATE, in pharmacy, to make 
the inclined line intersects it, and through fluids thicker by the mixture of other sub. 
the paint where it 18 also cut by a perpen- stances less fluid, or by evaporating the 
dicular drawn from any point of the in thinner parts ——Incrassated, in botany, 
clined plane ——Inclination of the aca of becoming thicker towards the flower, ass 
the earth, 1s the angle which it makes with | peduncle. | 
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IN ANATOMY, BY “INDEX” IA MBANT THE FPOREFINGER. 
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INCREMENT, in mathematics, the 
quantity by which a variable quantity in- 
creases, 

INCRESCENT, 1n heraldry, an epithet 
applied to the moon when she 18 in her in- 
crease 

INCRYS’TALIZABLEI, of a nature inca- 

ble of being formed mto crystals. 
INCUBATION, the process of a bird 
sitting on eggs and hatching its young 
the tame required for thia vanes m ditie- 
rent birds, domestic fowls sit three weeks, 
dueks, geeac, and turkeys a month, pigeons, 
eighteen days, &c All known birds, with 
the exception of the cuckoo, diac harge this 
office themselves, and the peiseverance 
and devotion of the female durmg incuba- 
tion 16 admirable The gradual develop- 
ment of the young bird in the egg has been 
observed, particularly in the case of the 
eges of the domestic hen, and it 18 won- 
dertul to obscrve the care with which the 
parent attends to its wants, and gives it 
the warmth of her sheltemng wings, until 
the down which at firat covers its body 1s 
superseded by fcathers, and it becomes 
gradually accustomed to the exteinal rr 
Aroperal Incubations earned to a high 
degree ct perfection both in Egypt and in 
China, and of late we have had opportu 
nitica of wituessing the process in Loudoun 
It can be effected by means of an oven, a 
furnace, er by steam 
IN CUBL 8, or Aeghtmare, the name of a 
disease which Consists in a spasmodic con 
traction o the muscles of the breast, usu 
ally happeang in the mght, and atteuded 
with a very puutul difficulty of respiration 
and grcat matty The most obvious By mp 
tom of this disease is a sensation of some 
great weight laid upon the breast Some- 
times the aufferm finds himself im some 
mextricabledithculty, endeavoning to cs 
cape trom amonater, or, perhaps, in mm 
nent danger of falling from a precipice, 
while his linbs refuse to do thar ofhce, 
until he sudd uly awakens himsclt by start 
ing fiom his recumbent posture, or by a 
lerv of terror Its generally owing to re 
pletion and nibgestion, and 1s often super 
induced by lvix on the back 
INCUM BENT, the person who 18 in 
prevent possesaon of an ecclesiastical be- 
nehe 
IN CUS, in inatomy, the largest and 
strongest of thehoucs in the tympanum of 
j the car, so calld from its rescinbhing an 
auvil (sneua) tn Ape 

| INDIEEL ASUS, in law, an epithet for 
an eatate, orany azht which cannot be de 
feated or made vad 

| INDEFINITLor INDETERMINATE, 
that which has w certain bounds, or to 

| which the human nund cannot affiy any 

| Deacartes makes we of this word m his 
alulosophy mestead uf anfraite, both m num 
vers and quantitics,to signify an inconcelv 
able number, or atmmber so great as not 
to be capable of any gldition ——IJndefiatte, 
ws also used to signifi a thing that has but 
one erttreme, for mitance, a lne drawn 
from any point and exended infinitely —— 
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Indefinite, in grammar, 18 understood of 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, arti- 
cles, &c. which are left in an uncertain in- 
determinate sense, and not fixed to any 
particular time, thing, or other circum- 
stance 

INDEM'NITY, im law, a writing to se- 
cure one from all damage and danger that 
may ensue from apy act ——Act of Indem- 
nity, all act passed every scssion of parlia- 
ment for the rehef of those who have neg- 
lected to take the necessary oaths, &c. 

INDENT ED, m heraldry, an epithet for 
a line which 1s notched or cut im lke the 
tecth of a saw. 

INDEN URE, 1n law, a wnting contain- 
ing an agreement or contract made he- 
tween two or more persons. so called be- 
cause it was indented or cut acollopwise, 
so as to correspond with another writing 
containing the same words But mdenting 
1s often neglected, while the writings or 
counterparts retam the name of tndentures. 

INDEPEN DENTS, a sect of Protestant 
diusentcra, distinguished, not by doctrine, 
but discipline They regard every congre- 
gation of Christians, meeting in one build- 
ing for the purpose of publie worslnp, as a 
complete church, endependent of any other 
relyious governmcnt, and they reject the 
ust of all erceds, as impious substitutes for 
the letter of the Sciipture The direction 
of each church 1s vested m ita elders The 
Independents arose 1m the reign of Ehza- 
beth, and durmg the civil wars of Eng- 
land, m the 17th century, they formed a 
powerful party 

INDETER’MINATE Quavrtiry, in ma- 
thematics, a quantity which has no certam 
or detimte bounds ——Indete: minate Auna- 
lye, that particular branch of analysis 
which treats of the solution of sndeterm:- 
nate problems, or such problems as admit 
of mnumerably different solutions 

IN DEN, 1n arithmetic and algebra, the 
number that shows to what powcr the 
quantity 18 to be raised, the caponent — 
Index, in hterature, an alphabetical table 
of the contents ot a book ——Jndez of a 

lobe, the little style, or gnomon, winch 
bene fixed on the pole of the globe, and 
turning round with it, points to certain di- 
visiuus of the hour circic Expurgatory 
Inder, a catalogue of prolnbited books in 
the church of Rome 

INDIA RUBBLR = [See Caoutcnovc.]} 

INDIAN INh, a substance brought trom 
China, used tor water colours. It 1s in 
rolls or in squarc cakes, and 19 said to con- 
sist of lamp black and ammal glue 

IN’DIANITE, a mineral, of a white or 
gray colour, occurring in masacs having a 
fuhated structure and shining lustre 

INDIAN RLD, a species of ponderous 
earth, uf a fine purple colour, and of a firm 
compact texture 

INDIC ATIVE, m grammar, the first 
mood, or manner, of conjugating a verb, by 
which we simply afhim, deny, or imdicate 
soniething, as, he wifes, they ren. 

INDIC‘TION (Cicre oF), in chrono- 
logy, a mode of computing time by the 
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FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL THE EGYFTIANS HAVE BEEN ACCUSTOMED TO HATCH E 
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BY TOO LONG BOILING THE BRAUTY OF THE DYE 15 INSURED 
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space of fifteen years, instituted by Con 
stantine the Great onginally the penod 
for the payment of certain taxes he 
popes, since the time of Charlemagne have 
dated their acts by the year of the indie 
tion which was hxed on the 1st of January 
At the time of the reformation of the ca 
lendar the year 1682 was reckoued the 
tenth year of the mdiction Now this date 
when divided hy 15 leaves a remainder 7 
that 1s three less than the indiction and 
the same must necessarily be the case in 
all subsequent cases so that in order to 
find the indiction for any year divide the 
date by 15 and add 3tothe remaunder It 
has no connexion with the motions of the 
heavenly bodies 

INDICTMENT 1n law a wnitten accu 
sation of one or more persons for & cmme 
or misdemeanor preterred to and pre 
sented on oath by agrand jury In de 
termining whether thcre 1s a reasonable 
cause to put the accused upon his tnal the 
grand jury hear evidence only of the charge 
and if twelve of them are satished of the 
truth of the charge the indictment 1s then 
said to be found and 18 publicly delivered 
into court 

IN DICOLITE in mmeralogy a vanety 
of shorl or tourmalin of an indigo or blue 
colour sometimes tinged with green or 


azure 
INDI°GFNOUS an epithet de noting the 
Bative production of a country im harmony 
with its climate soil and other produc 
tions of exotic when applied to plants 
IN DIGO a most valuable substance or 
dye (known to the ancients under the name 
ot os prepared trom the leaves and 
stalks of the indigo plant which are steeped 
in water till the pulp 18 extracted when the 
tincture 1s drawn off and amtated till the 
dve btgins to granulate fhe flakes are 
then lett to settle =the hquor 1s drawn off 
and the indigo 1s drained in bags and dred 
in boxes Indigo aa found in commerce 
win the form of littl square or oblong 
cakts itis of a dark blue culour passing 
into violet purple ts void of taste fe smell 
dull but by rubbing with a smooth bard 
body it assumes the lustre and hue of cop 
r bulphi ric acid 38 the only agent that 
waolves indig> without destic ying its co 
Jour When it is put into this acid a yel 
Jow solution is at frat formed which after 
a few hours acquires a deep bluc colour 
Indigo may be salto be a rare production 
ot the vegetable kingdi m it hath crto having 
been found only in a small number of spe 
cies belonging to the gtnera indigofera, 
ssutia and nermum hut it is almost exclu 
sively from the first of these that the indigo 
of commerce is cxtractcd ‘The specics otf 
tndigofera are \eguminous plants hirba 
ceous or ahrubbs with alternate and gene 


| rally pinnate leaves and email blue purple 
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or white flowers It 18 computed that Bri 
fish Indsa supphes three fourths of all the 
indigo Leb it into Ruropean markcts 
INDIGOF FRA Iypico in botany a 
genus of planta class 17 Diadelphia order 
4 Decaadria = The species are shrubs from 
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some of which the indigo of commerce 1s 
obtained [See ——— 

INDIVID UUM, 1n physiology, a body 
or particle, so small that it cannot be di 


vided 

INDIVIS IBLFS in Soomery such ele 
ments or principles as any body or figure 
may be supposed to be ultimately resolved 


into 

INDORS ER he who wnites his name 
at the back of a bill of exchange ‘That 
which 18 written on the back 18 called the 
tndorsemenf and the person to whom the 
bill 18 assigned by indorsement, 18 the in 
dorsee 

INDUC TION 1m logic a process of rea 
soning by which we draw a general refer 
ence from a numbcr of facts contrasted 
with deduction which applics to an uter 
ence from a single tact ——Inductwn im 
law the introduction of a clergyman wi pos 
session of a benefice or living to winch he 
1s collated or presented Induction ts per 
formed in the following manner the cler 

man commissioned takes the minster to 

e inducted by the hand lays it upon the 
key of the church the latch of the church 
gate oron the church wal] and pronounces 
these words By virtue of this commis 
sion I mduct you into the real and actual 
possesmion of the rectory of &e vith allits 
appurtenances Then opewng the church 
door he puts the clergyman in poset saion 
Induction may also be made by delivery of 
a clod or turt of the glebe 

INDULGENCE in the Roman Catholic 
church a remission of the puazhment due 
to sins ou by the pope or hurch and 
supposed to save the sinncr fros purgatory 
Clement VI in jus decreta) declares that 
our Saviour has left an infinit treasure of 
merits arising from lis own aifferings he 
sidcs those of the Blessed Vrmin and the 
saints and that the pastors ind guides of 
the church and more ea; cualy the popes 
whoare the soverrign disposes of this trea 
sure have anthonts to appl it to the liv 
ing by virtne of the keys ard to the dead 
bv way of suffrage to dischirge them from 


their respectiv¢ proportivuact punishment | 


by taking jJuet so much mrt out of this 
general treasure as they cusceive the aebt 
requires and offering it tcGod Lbe his 
torical origin of 11 dulgencis 1s traced to the 
public penances and the @nomeal punish 
ments why hb the old ( hratian chureh im 
posed on the community ape cially on those 
who did not remain firy uuto mnartyrdom 
When ecclessastic discipline became milder 
and the clergy more wvetous it was al 
lowed to commute thea: punishments into 
fincas forthe beneft of re church In the 
poutificate of Leo X tie flagrant abuse of 
indulgences became an pen scandal as the 
building of St Pctcr’schurch had exhaust 
ed his finances he bean the sele of them 
in Germany without rating for the jubilee 
of 15.5 (for during ihe penod of jubilee 
the pcople were taugit to bcheve that the 
efficacy of indulgenes was doubled, and 
const quently the reheat harvests were al 
wave reaped at tha time) This fist in 
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WITH SULPHATE OF INDIGO, BLUES OF EVERY SHADE ARE DYED, AND ALSO GREES, OLIVES, 
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flamed the zeal of Luther; and to 1t may the | The infection of the plague and of the 
reformation 10 Germany be mainly ascribed. | yellow fever, 1s said to be imported in ships 

INDUL’TO, m ecclesiastical affairs, an | and conveyed in clothing, pons are also 
Itahan term for a dispensation granted by | said to take the tnfectron trom a diseased 
the pope, to do or obtain something con- | person, or from the ar of apartments where 
trary to the common law the mck are confined. 
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INERTIA, or VIS INERTIA. [See the INFER’NAL MACHINE, a name which 
concluson of the article GuavitaTion ] has been given on more than one occasion 
INESCUTCH’EON, in heraldry, a small | to a terrific engine invented for the base 
eacutcheon borne within the shield. purpose of assassination, the most memo- 


IN ES’SE (Laten) actually existing, dis- | rable of which 1s here briefly recorded On 
tinguished from tn posse, wluch denotes | the 28th of July, 1835 (the day on which the 
that a thing 1s not, but may be. commemoration of “The Three Glorious 

IN FAMY, im law, that total loss of cha- | Days of July” annually takes place m 
racter or pubhe diagrace which a convict | Paris), as Louis Philippe, with his three 
incurs, and by which a person 18 rendered | sons and a wimerous suite were nding 
incapahle of being a witness or @ juror. along the Boulevard of the Temple, re- 

IN FANCY, the period, phymecally con- | viewing the national guards, they were fired 
sidered, trom birth to seven years, and le- , at trom a window of the second floor of a 
gally, till 21, previously to which no one | house in that ueighbourhood. The king 
can inherit or execute any obligation, or | and hia sons escaped, but sixteen persons 
incur any responsibility except for neces- | were killed and aghteen wounded. Among 
sarics the tormer were the duke of Treviso, colo- 

INFANTE, and INFANT’A, appella- | nels Rieussec and Lachasse, and four grena- 
tions severally given to all the sons and | diers of the national muard , and among the 
daughters of the king» of Spain and Por- ' Jatter, tour generals, all dangerously wound- 
tugal, except the eldest The dignity of ed The enfernal machine which caused the 
the title consiate in the pre-eminence im- | slaughter consisted of a number of gun- 
phed by styling the children of the king, , barrels, so arranged on a frame, as to be 
the children fred off in a volley, and the name ot the 

INFANTRY, in milttary affairs, the | wretch who executed it was Fieschi, by 
whole body of toot soldiers, as distinguished | birth a Cormcan, who was wounded by 
from cavalry The infantry are pre em | some of the barrels exploding, and, being 
nently the moral power of armies, and on | immediately taken, was subsequently exe- 
no class of troops has a general, who knows | cutcd 
how to act on his soldiers, such influence. INFEODA/‘TION of trthes, 1n law, the 
Infantry 18 divided into light enfantiy and | granting ot tithes to mere lavmen 
that of the line. The latter forms the great | INFE RIA, in Roman antiquity, sacn- 
masa, which 18 intended to fight in he, to | fices offered to the miernal deities tor the 
| decide attacks by the bayonet, and to make | souls of the departed 

assaults = The light intantry 1s particularly INFIDEL, one who disbelieves the in- 
itended to serve in the outposts, to act as | spiration of the Scriptures, or the divine 
sharp shooters, to make bold expeditions, | orginal of Christianity 
and harass and disquiet the enemy In- INTILTRA‘TION, the act or process of 
fantry is divided into battalions, companies, | entering the pores or cavities of a body 
and platoons The excellence of tntantry de- IN FINITE In mathematics, in ſinite 
| pends on their good order in advancmyg and | quantrhes are such quantities as are either 
| retreating, — acquaintance with their | greater or less than assignable ones And 
exercise and duties, in a just apple ston of inſentfe series, a series considered ag in- 
their fire, and great calmness both m as- | fimtely continued as to the number of its 
saulting and when assaulted in the square, | terms 
| The term snfanfry 18 aad to have been de- | INFINITES‘IMAL, a term denoting an 
rived fag an event in Spanish history. An | indefinitely amall quantity. 
infanta of Spain, Jearning that the army INTIN‘ITIVE, in grammar, a mood ex 
commanded by her father had been de-! pressing the action of the verb, without 
feated by the Moors, assembled a body of | limitation of person or number, as fo lore 
foot soldiers, and, with these, engaged, and INFIN ITY, a term applied to the vast 
totally detented the enemy This success | and the minute, to distances and spaces 
raised the toot soldiers into a degree of , too great to be expressed in any numbers 
estimation in which they had never before ' of measures, or too small to be expressed 
been held, and caused them to be, thence. by any fraction, and one of the mceompre 
forward, distinguished by the name of the | henmble, but necessarily existing wonders 
| character under whom this houourable dis- | of the universe We apply mfintty to Gad 
tinction was gained. and his perfections e speak of the in 

INFECTION, the morbid effluvin of one | finity of his existence, his power, and his 
body affecting the similar organs ot another ! goodness 
body, as small pox, putridity, &c.. but it | INFIR NARY, a chantable estabhsh- 
has been questioned whether this effect can ' ment where the poor may receive medical 
be carried trom place to place, and whether advice and medicmes gratis. 
most diseases, called iufectious, are not INFLAMMA TION, in medicine, a genus 
occasioned by local circumstances which | of disease in the clasa pyrezte, and order 
affect certain subjects in the population. | pAlegmasia, of Cullen. It 18 characterised 
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THE INVENTION OF GUNPOWDER CHANGED THE WHOLE ABT OF WA, AND BROUGHT INFANTRY INTO GAEATER REPUTE THAN EVER. 


DURING THE CRUSADKNS FOOT-SOLDIERS FELL INTO DISRFPUTE. 383 
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by heat, pain, redness, attended with more 
or less of tumetaction and fever Inflam 


mation is divided futo two species, viz 
phlegmonous and erysipelatous, the tormer 
known by its bright red colour, tension, 
heat, and painful tumefaction, the latter 
by its dull red colour, vanishing upon pres- 
sure, and the tumour scarcely perceptible. 
Bemdes this division, inflammation is either 
acute or chronic, local or general, simple or 
complicated with other diseases. 

INFLECT’ED, 1n botany, an epithet for 
a leaf thet 1s bent inwards at the end to- 
wards the stem also for a calyx that 1s 
bent inwards 

INFLEC’TION, in opties, the bending 
or refraction of the ravs of light, caused by 
the unequal thickness of any medium — 
Inflection, 1n grammar, the change which a 
word undergoes 10 its termination, to ex- 

ress case, uumber, gender, mood, tense, 

¢ ——Point of Inflection, m geometry, that 
point in which the direction of a curve 
changes from concavity to convexity, and 
pice reraa 

INFLORESC ENC E, in botany, the 
manner m which plants flower, or in which 
flowers are attached to the stem by means 
of the peduncle 

INFLUENZA (Italian, enfluence), in 
medicine, an epidunue catarrh, which has, 
at various times, spread over vast tracts of 
country The French call at la grippe In 
1802 an influenza of this kind attracted 
universal attention, it having first appeared 
ou the frontiers of China, and ultimataly 
traversed the whole of the Luropean con 
tinent No sex, age, or state of health was 
exempted It showed itself chicfly as a 
severe cold, attended with a catarrhal fever 
of a nore or less inflammatory or bilious 
character, but though it was generally at 
tended with much subsequent debshity, it 
did not often termmate fatally The tenn 
ix often, but erroneously, applied to other 
kands of epidemic diseases 
INFORMA TION, tn law, an accusation 
or complaint exhibited against a person for 
some criminal offence An inforination dit 
fern from an indictment, masmuch aa the 
latter ws exhibited on the oath of twelve 
men, but the information 1s only the alle 
ation of the individual who exhibits 3st — 
e who communicates to a magistrate a 
knowledge of the violations of law, 16 an 
wnformer but he who makes a trade of 
laying informations, 15 termed a common 
informer, and 18 generally held in dis 
esteem by socn ty 
IN FORM’IS (Latin), something irregular 
witsformorhgure Hence, stelle informea, 
in astronomy, are such of the fixed stars as 
are not reduced into any constellation 
INFRALAPSA KIANS, in church hia 
tory, an appellation guen to such predests 
neariane as think the decreca of God, in 
regard to the salvation and damnation of 
mankind, were formed in consequence of 
Adam's fall 
INFRASCAPULA’‘RIS, tn anatomy, one 
of the depressor muscles of the arm, which 
has ita ongin from tht whole iuterual sur- 
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face of the stapula, and ita termination in 
the intenor part of the humerus. 

INFRASPINA’TUS, m anatomy, one of 
the abductor muscles of the arm, which has 
its ongin im the cavity below the spine of 
the acapula. 

INFU LA, in Roman antiquity, a broad 
kind of fillct, made ot white wool, which the 

nests used to wear round their heads. At 
ater periods, the imperial governors wore 
the enfula aaa signot dignity, and, as such, 
st was adopted, in the 7th century, by the 
bishops of the Roman Catholic church, who 
continue to wear it on solemn occasions. 
It 18, in fact, the mitre, which the bishops 
of the church of England have in their coat 
of arms, but never wear 1t on the head. 

INFUNDIB’ULIFORM, in botany, hav- 
ing the shape of a funnel, as a flower with 
aconical border nang from a tube 

INFUNDIB’ULUM Ceredrt, in anatomy, 
a cavity of the brain, through which serous 
humours are discharged. 

INFUSION, m pharmacy, a method of 
obtaining the virtues of plants, roots, &c. 
by steeping them ma hqud Also the h- 
quor in which the plants are steeped, and 
which 18 impregnated with their virtues or 

ualties 

INFUSO RIA, m entomology, the fifth 
order of the class J ¢) mes, consisting of 1n- 
sects too small to be seen by the naked 
eye, and found in fermenting hquids, as 
vinegar, stagnant water,&c ‘This order ts 
scarcely distinguished from the Intestina 
and Mollusca, but bv the munuteness of the 
mdaviduals belonging to it, aud their spon 
taneous appearance in anual and vegeta 
ble infusions ‘The process by which their 
numbers are increased is no jess astonish- 
ing than their first production Several of 
the genera often seem to divide themselves 
Into two or more parts, and become new 
and distinct animals 

IN’GOT, a sinall bar of metal made of a 
certain form and size, by casting it in 
moulds = The terms chiefly applied to the 
small hars of gold and mive:, mtended 
either for coummyg or for exportation to fo 
reign conntris 

N GRAILED, in heraldry, an epithet 
for one ot the crooked hyes of which the 
ordimarics are composed, having its convex 
part outward, in diatinetion trom the t- 
terhed, winch has the convet part mward 

IN GRESS, in astronomy, a term applied 
to the entrance of the moon into the sha- 
dow of the earth in eclipses, the sun’s en 
trance into a aign, &e 

IN GRESS, E’GRESS, and RL'GRERS, 
in law, words frequently used in leases of 
lands, which sigmity a free entry into, a 
going out of, and returning from some part 
of the premises leased to another 

INGRESSU, in law, a writ of entry, 
termed alav a pracipe quod veddat 

INGRESS US, in Jaw, a duty which the 
herr at tall age tormertly pad to the chit 
lord for entering upow Jands which had 
fallen to him 

IN GTINAL, mn anatomy, &e anv thing 
belonging to the grom Hence Ingwimal 
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2 ae @YSTEM THY POLICE OFFICERS SEDUCED MANY POOR AND IGNOBANT VICTIMS INTO THE COMMISSION OF FELONY. 









INK, THOUGH PALE WHEN FIRST WRITTEN WITH, BECOMES BLACK ON RXPOSUERE TO THE AIR, THE COPPERAS ACQUIRING MORE OXYGEN. 
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Hernia is a hernia in that part, called by 
surgeons bubonocele. 

INHE’RENT, that which is inseparable, 
distinguished from the accidental and ac- 
quired; as the inherent qualities of the 
magnet, &e. 

INHERITANCE, a perpetual right or 
interest in an estate, invested in a person 
and his heirs. The term inherntance is 
used, not only where a person has lands or 
tenements by descent; but where he he- 
comes scized in fee-simple, or fee-tail, by 
purchase. The inheritances mentioned in 
our law are either corporeal or mcourpo- 
real: the corporeal relate to lands, tene- 
ments, &c. that may be touched or han- 
dled ; and the incorporeal, to such rights as 
are annexed to corporeal inheritances, aa 
advowsons, tithes, annuities, offices, &c. 
There is likewise another inheritance, 
which is termed several, that is, where two 
or more hold lands or tenements severally ; 
as when two persons hold to them and the 
heirs of their two bodies; in which case 
these two have a joint estate during their 
lives, but their heirs have several inherit- 
ances. According to the law of inherit- 
ances, the first child is always preferred, 
and the male before the female; and he 
that has the whole blood, before another 
that has only a part of the bluod of his an- 
ceator. Goods and chattels cannot be 
turned into an inheritance. 

INIIBI’ TION, in law, a writ to forbid a 
judge’s proceeding in a cause that lies be- 
fore him. This writ generally issues out of 
a higher court to an inferior, and w of much 
the same nature as a prohibition. 

INHUMA’TION, in medicine, the term 
for burying a patient mm warm or medicated 
earth.—In chemuetry, a digestion made by 
burying the matenals in dung or earth. 

INJECTION, in anatomy, the act of 
filling the vesacls of a dead subject with 
any colourcd matter to show their ramiticu- 
tions.——Jnyection, in surgery, the forcing 
any liquid into the body by means of a sy- 
riage or pipe. 

INJUNCTION, in law, a writ or prohi- 
bition granted in several cases ; and for the 
most part grounded on an interlocutory 
order or decree, made in the court of chan- 
cery oF exchequer, for staying proceedings 
either in courts of law, or ecclesiastical 
courts. When the reason for granting an 
injunction ceases, the injunction is dis- 
solved. 

INJURY, in a legal sense, any wrong or 
damage doue to another, either in hie per- 
son, Tights, reputation, or goods. What- 
ever impairs the quality or dimimshes the 
value of goods or property, is au iyury; so 
also whatever impairs the health, weakens 
the mental faculties, or prejudices the cha- 
racter of a person, 18 an imury. 

INK, a liquid used to write with. Black 
writing-ink is usually made of galls, cop- 
peras, gum-arabic, and water. The basis of 
common writing-ink, is the fine black, or 
dark blue precipitate formed by the soluble 
part of the — and a solution of the 
sulphate of iron, or copperas. 
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GALEN INK 18 OBTAINED FROM VERDIGRIS; YELLOW 


FROM GAMBOGE. {Lb 
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SOLUTIONS OF INDIGO, WITH ALUMINA AND GUM, FORM BLUE INK. 
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cipitate is kept suspended by means of 
m-arabic.——Red Ink 1s composed of 
razil wood, gum, and alum.—Copying 
Ink. Sugar mixed in ink prevents it from 
drying; this property renders it easy to 
e off an impression of any writing, and 

in this way letters, &c. are cupied in mer- 
chants’ counting-houses. The wnting is 
to be made with ink containing sugar, and 
when donc it is laid on the copying press, a 
blank sheet of proper paper damped is put 
over it, and by the pressure of the machine 
a fac-simile is struck off. On common oc- 
causions the impress may be made with a 
hot flat iron being passed over instead of 
the press. mpathetic Ink. Among the 
—— of the art of chemistry, 
the exhibition of sympathetic inks holds a 
distinguished place. With these the writing 
is invisible until some re-agent gives it opa- 
city. We shall here mention a few out of 
a great number that a slight acquaintance 
with chemistry may suggest to the student. 
1. If a weak infusiou of galls be used, the 
writing will be invisible tall the paper be 
moistened with a weak solution of sulphate 
of iron. It then becomes black, because 
these ingredients form ink. 2. If paper be 
soaked in a weak infusion of galls, and 
dried, a pen dipped in the solution of sul- 
phate of iron will write black on that paper, 
ut colourless on any other paper. 3. The 
diluted solutions of gold, silver or mercury, 
remain colourless upon the paper, till ex- 
posed to the sun’s hight, which gives a dark 
colour to the oxydes and renders them vi- 
Bible. 4. Most of the acids or saline solu- 
tions being diluted, and used to write with, 
become visible by heating before the fire, 
which concentrates them, and assists thenr 
action on the paper. 5. Diluted pruasiate of 
potash affords blue Ictters when wetted with 
the solution of sulphate of iron. 6. The so- 
Jution of cobalt in aqua regia when diluted, 
affords an iuk which becomes green when 
held to the tire; but disappears again when 
suffered to cool; and 7. The oxyde of cobalt 
disaplved in acetous acid, and a httle nitre 
added, will exhibit a pale rose colour when 
heated, which disappeare when cold.—— 
Indelrble Ink. In a paper lately read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Dr. Traill, 
after au account of many unsuccessful ex- 
periments to produce a durable ink from 
metalhe combinations, stated that he had 
attempted the composition of a carbona- 
ceaus hyuid, which should possess the 
qualities of good writing ink. The inks 
used by the ancients were carhonaccous, 
and have admirably resisted the effecta of 
time; but it was found that the specimens 
of wnting on the Herculaneum and Egyp- 
tian papyri were effaced by washing with 
water. The result of Dr. Traill’s experi- 
ments was, that he had obtamed a fluid 
capable of readily uniting with carbon 
mito a good durable ink, by a solution of 
{the gluten of wheat in pyrolgneous acid. 
The gluten 18 to be separated trom the 
| starch as much as possible, and dissolved 
in pyrohgneous acid with the md of heat. 
| This forms a sapopaceous suid, which 18 to 
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ONE OF THE BEST SUBSTANCES FOR DILUTING INK IS A STRONG DECOCTION OF COFFEE; IT ALSO IMPEBOVES ITS COLOUR AND LUSTBE. 


















48 NO MEXTION 18 MADK OF IT IN HISTORY. 
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THE SMALL-POX APPEARS TO HayR BEEN UNKNOWN TO THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, 
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INOCULATION &P FIRST MET WITM GREAT OPPOSITION IN ENGLAND. 
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be tempered with water until the acid has 
the usual strength of vinegar, and then 
with each ounce of this tlud are to be 
pround from eight to ten grains of the best 
p-blach, and one grain and a half of 
tndigo. This mk 1s described as being of a 
go colour, flowing freely from the pen, 
ying quickly, not being affected by soak- 
tng in water, and remaining indelible al- 
though immersed m chemical solutions 
which efface common ink 
IN‘LAND, 1m law, that part of any land 
or mauaion which lay next to the manman- 
house, and was used by the lord himselt.— 
In geography, that which 1s situated iu the 
interior of a country remote trom the sea- 
coast.——Jnland Bills, in commerce, bills 
yable in the country where they are 


wn. 

INLAY’ING, the art of diversifying ca- 
binet work, or working 1n wood or metal 
with several pieces of different colours, cu- 
rivualy put together 

IN LIM INE, (Latin) m the outset, 
before any thing 1s said or done 

INNATE IDEAS, in mathematics, 
principles or ideas supposed to be stamped 
on the mind from the firat moment of its 
existence, and which it constantly brings 
into the world with it a doctrine which 
has given mse to much discussion, and 
whick the celebrated Locke took great 
pains to refute 

IN NOCENTS’ DAY, a festival ohaerved 
im the church on the 28th of December, in 
memory ot the cluldren that were slaiv by 
command ot Herod 

INNS OF COURT, houses or colleges 
where students in the law reside and are 
mstructed The principal of these socie- 


ties at present are Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner | 


‘L1emple, the Middle Tumple, aud Gray’s 
Inn ——Inasa of Chuncery These were pro 
hablv so called because anciently inbabited 
by such clerks as chiefly studied the form 
ing of writs, which regularly belonged to 
the cursitors, who are oftiecrs of chancery 
These are Thavie’s Inn, the New Inn, Sy- 
mond's Inn, Clement’s Inn, Clittord’s Inn, 
Staples Tun, Lyon's Inn, Furnival's Inn, 
and Bernard’s Inn These were formerly 
pecparatiey colleges fur younger students, 
and many Were entered here before they 
were adinitted into the inns of court At 
the present day, previously to being called 
to the bar, it 1s necessary to be admitted a 
member of one of the inns of court 
INOCULATION, in surgery, the opera- 
tion of giving the small pox to persons by 
ineision = Inoculation 18 generally thought 
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plored 1t as the means of preserving the 
eauty of ther women, but it appears 
more probable that accident first suggested 
the expedient among different nations, to 
whom the ainall-pox had Jong been known, 
independently of any intercourse with each 
other,—We may here observe, that at this 
moment the most laudable efforts are being 
made by our government, at the recom- 
mendation of a vast body of eminent and 
influential members of the medical protes- 
sion, to encourage the practice of vaccina- 
tion, and —— to eradicate a disease 
which 18 justly deseribed as one of the most 
dreadtul scourges of the human race. 
When a person 1s moculated with the 
cow pox, it 1s called vaccination. (See 
Cow-rox ]——ZJnocula’fion, in gardening, a 
kind of grafting in the bud, as when the 
bud of the fruit tree 1s set in the stock or 
branch of another, so as to make several 
sorts of frut grow on the same tree The 
time to inoculate 1s when the buds are 
formed at the extremities of the same 
year’s shoot, indicating that the apring 
wth for that seuson is cuinplete. 

INOR DINATE proportion, in geometry, 
that in which the order of the terms com- 
pared ta irregular or disturbed 

INORGANIC BODIES, such as have 
no organs, as the various kinds of minerals 

INOSCULATION, im anatomy, the 
joining the mouths of the capillary veins 
and arteries, by means of which the circu- 
lation of the fluids 15 carried on, 

IN PROPRIA PERSONA (Latin), in 
one’s own person or character 

INQUEST, judicial inquiry = It may 
eithcr be a jury to decide on the guilt of an 
accused person, according to tact and law, 
or to examine the weights and measures 
used by shopkeepers, decide on the cause 
of any violent or sudden death, or to ex- 
aline mto accusations before tnal 

INQUIR), wit of, in law, a writ that 
issues out to the shenff to summon a jury 
to mquire what damages a plaintifl has sus- 
tained iu an action upon the case where 
a goer by default 

INQUISI TION, Ovrice or rus, an ec- 
clesastical court founded by Innocent IIT, 
who, in the twelfth century, sent Father 
Dominic and others, to cxeite the Cethohe 
princes and people to extirpate heretics, to 
inquire into their number and quality, and 
to transmit a faithful account of these 
particulars From the nature of their 
office, these agents were called inquisstora , 
and thus arose a tribunal which was re- 
ceived in all Italy, and throughout the do 


to have been introduced into Britain from | unions of Spain, excepting the kingdom of 


Turkey by Lady _ Wortity Montague, | Naples and the provinces of the 
» her 


about the year 1721 son having been 
inoculated at Constantinople, dumng her 
residence there, and her infant daughter 


being the first that underwent the opera. | guilt than hia own confession 


tion in this country = [t appears, however, 
to have been well known hefore this period 
both in the south of Wales and Highlands 
of Scotland It is not cleariy ascertained 
where inoculation really originated. It bas 


Nether- 
Janda The principle of yunsprudence upon 
which the Inquisition proceeded was that 
of taking no other proof of a delinquent’s 
c was 
closely confined in a dark and dismal cell, 
where he was compelled to mt motionless 
and ailent, and if his teelings found vent 
m atone of complaint, the ever-watchful 
keeper warned him to be silent. He was 


| been ascribed to the Circassians, who cm- accused of nu specific charge, but told that 





INVOCT LATION WAS FIRST TRIFD ON BEVEN CONDYMNED CRIMINALS 
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ALL INSECTS WHICH LIVE IN SOCIETY, WHEN EXPOSED TO COLD, ARE OBSERVED FO CLUSTER TOGETHER, AS I¥ TO KEEP EACH OTHER WARM. 
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his guilt was known, and required to ac- 
knowledge it. 1f he confessed the crime of 
which he was accused, he pronounced his 
own sentence, and his P geek was con- 
fiscated. If he declared himself innocent, 
contrary to the —— of the witnesses, 
he was threatened with torture. When 
sentence of death was pronounced against 
the accused, the holy auto da fé was or- 
dered. At day-break the solemn sound of 
the great bell of the cathedral called the 
faithful to the dreadful spectacle. The 
condemned appeared barefooted clothed in 
the dreadful san denifo, with a conical cap 
on their heads. The Dominicans, with the 
banner of the Inquisition, led the way. 
Then came the penitents, who were to be 
punished by fines, &c., and after the cross, 
which was borne behind the penitents, 
walked the unfortunate wretches who were 
condemned to be burnt alive. The dreadful 
procession was closed by monks and priests, 
and the heretics were then handed over to 
the executioner, who finished the horrid 
spectacle, in the presence of the multi- 
tudes, who assembled in throngs to witness 
the agomes in the victims! According to 
the estimate in Llorente’s History of the 
Spanish Inquisition, the number of victims, 
from 14S] to 1808, amounted to 341,021. 
Of these, 39,912 were burnt, 17,659 burnt 
in efligy, and 291,456 were subjected to 
severe penance, The Inquisition had been 
abolished durmg the French rule in Spain; 
it was re-established by Ferdinand VII. in 
1814; but on the adoption of the consti- 
tution of the cortes in 1820, it was again 
abolished. 

INQUISITOR, 10 law, any officer, as the 
sheriff and the coroner, having power to 
inquire into certain matters.——Grand In- 
quisetor is the name given to a judge of the 
Inquisition. 

INRO’LLMENT, in Jaw, the registering 
or entering in the rolls of the Chancery and 
Queen's Bench, &c. any lawful act, as re- 
cognizances, &c. 

INSAN'ITY, mental derangement of 
any degree, from sight delmum to raving 
madness. It is, however, rarely used to 
express temporary dehrium occasioned by 
fever, &c. 

INS£RI’KE, to engrave on a monument, 
pillar, &c.; or to commend by a short ad- 
dress, Jeas formal than a dedication; as, to 
snacribe an ode or book to a prmce.——In- 
scribed, in geometry, an epithet for a figure 
inscribed in another, so that all its angles 
touch the sides or planes of the other figure. 

INSCRIP'TI, mm Roman antiquity, a 
name given to those who were branded 
with any ignamintous imark after the 
Tanner in which slaves were treated. 

INSCRIPTION, any monumental wri- 
ting, engraved or affixed to a thing, to give 
a more distinct knowledge of it, or to 
transmit some important fact to posterity. 
The inacriptions mentioned by Herodotus 
and Diodorus Siculus, sufficiently show that 
this was the first method of conveying in- 
struction to mankind, and transmitting the 
knowledge of history and sciences to pos- 
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THE CAUSES OF INSANITY ARR DIVIDED INTO PHYSICAL AND MORAL. 
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NOWHERE MAS RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE RISEN SO HIGH AS IN SPAIN. 
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terity: thus the ancients engraved upon 
pillars both the principles of sciences, aud 
the history of the world. Pisistratus carved 
precepts of husbandry on pillars of stone; 
and the treaties of confederacy between the 
Romans and Jews were engraved on plates 
of brass. Antiquarians have accordingly 
been very curious in examining the in- 
scriptions on ancient ruins, coius, medals, 


INSEC‘TA, in natural history, the fifth 
class of animale in the Linnwan system, 
comprehending all insects except worms, 
which Liunecus has formed into a distinct 
class called Vermes. The Insecta are divided 
into seven orders, namely, the coleoptera, 
lewidoptera, hemiptera, neuroptera, diptera, 
and apfera. Most insects pass through 
three states or metamorphoses, the larva, 
the chrysalis, and the perfect insect. (See 
Enromoroay.] 

INSECTIV’OROUS, an epithet for such 
birds, beasts, and fishes as feed or subsist 
on mesects. 

INSEN’SIBLE, that cannot be felt or 
perceived. Thus we say, the motion of the 
earth 14 inaensible to the eye: a plant grows 
hy insensible degrees: the humours of the 
body are thrown off by insensible perspi- 
ration. 

INSOLA‘TION, a term sometimes made 
use of to denote that exposure to the sun, 
which is made in order to promote the 
chemical action of one aubstance upon 
another. One of the most striking ex- 
periments of this kivd is that of the ex- 
posure of vegetables (as fresh gathered 
cabbage leaves) in a glass jar of water to 
the rays of the sun, by the action of which 
a large quantity of pure oxygen gas 1s ob- 
tained. 

INSOL’VENCY, the state of a person 
who has not property sufficient for the pay- 
ment of his debts. A bankrupt is an iu- 
solvent, but persons may be in a state of 
insolvency without having committed any 
of the specific acts which render them 
lable to a commission of bankruptcy. 

INSOL’VENT ACTS, certam acts of 
— passed for the purpose of re- 
easing from prison, and sometimes from 
their debts, persons who cannot take the 
benefit of the bankrupt laws. 

INSPIRA'TION, in theology, the con- 
veying certain notices or inonitions into 
the mind, by extraordinary or supernatural 
influence , or the communication of the di- 
vine wil] to the understanding by sugges- 
tions or impressions on the mind. “ All 
Scripture 18 given by tnspiration of God.” 
2 Tim. 1ii.— People are accustomed also to 
attribute the poetic spirit, or fights of the 
imagination, which are found in the writ- 
ings of some poets, to tnapiration; but, 
without judging harshly, we beheve we 
may aftirm, that the word is thereby much 
more often profaned than correctly ap- 

lied.——~Jnspiration, in anatomy, the act 
of breathing or taking in the air by the al- 
ternate contraction and dilatation of the 
chest. 

INSPISSA‘TION, in chemistry, the 











SEVERAL INSECTS APPEAR TO HAVE THE SENSE OF SMELLING, BUT THE ORGAN IN WHICH IT RESIDES HAS NOT BEEN DISCOVERED. 





SOME FRILOSOPRERS DENY THA? IN HUMAN NATURE THERE I5 ANY POWER OR PROPENSITY WHICH CAN PROPERLY BE CALLED IK8TINCT. 
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MEN OFTEN ACT FROM INSTINCT WHEN LEAST AWARE OF IT. 
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bringing a hquor to a thicker consistence 
by evaporatmg the thinner parts. 

INSTALLA TION, the ceremony of in- 
ducting, or investmg with any charge, 
oftice, or rank, as, the placing a dcan or 
prebendary in bis stall or seat, or a knight 
into his order. 

INSTAL MENT, in commercial transac- 
tions, the payment of a certain portion of a 
gross sum, which 1s to be paid at different 
times, or, as the phrase 18, by etstalmenta 
In constitutmg a capital stock by sub- 
scriptions of individuals, it 18 customary to 
aftord famlities to subscribers by dividing 
the sum subsenbed into instalments, or 
portens payable at distinct penods In 

rge contracts also, it 16 not unusual to 
agree that the money shall be paid by in- 
stalments 

IN STANT, the smallest perceptible 
portion of time, or that wherein we per- 
ceive no succession 

INSTAN TER, 1n law, instantly, with- 
out the least delay, as, the party was com- 
pelled to plead ewnstanter 

IN STATU QUO (Latin), a term 
signifying that condition in which things 
were lett at a certain period, a& when bel 
ligerent parties agree that thar mutual re 
lations should be i statu quo, or as they 
were befure the commencemcnut of a war, 
and the like 

INSTAURATA TERRA, in arc herolo- 
gv, land ready stocked or furnished with all 
things necessary to Carry on the employ- 
ment of a farmer 

INSTAU RUM ECCLI SL#, the vest 
ments, plate, and all utennls belonging to 
a church 

INSTINCT, that power of volition or 
impulse produced by the pecular nature 
of an animal, which prompts it to do cer 
tain things, independent of all instruction 
or experience, and without delberation, 
where such act is immediately connected 
with its own individual preservation, or 
with that of ita kind. Indeed, it 1s mans- 
test that instinct not only makes animals 
perform certain actions necessary to the 
preservation of the apecies, but often alto- 

ther toreign to the apparent wants of the 
individual , and often, also, extremely coin 
pleated We caunot attribute these ac- 
tions to intelligence, without supposing a 
degree of foresight and — inti 
nitely supcnor to what we can admit in 
the species that pertorin them ‘The actions 

rformed by instinct are not the effects of 
imitation, for the imdaviduals that exccute 
them have often never seen them done by 
others, they bear no proportion to the 
common jinatelhgeuce of the spccres, but 
become more singular, more skilful, more 
disinterested, in proportion as the animala 
belong to the less aleinied classcn They 
are 80 much the property of the apecies, 
that all the individuals perform them in 
the same manner, without any unprove 
ment The duckling hastens to the water, 
the hen remains the — tine on her 
eggs during incubation, the beaver builds 
bis curious habitation with a skill peculiar 
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to the specica, and the bees construct, with 
architectural accuracy, their waxen cells 
Instinct, then, is the general roperty of 
the living principle, or the law of olganized 
life in a state of action 
IN STITUTE, or INSTITU TION, any 
society matituted or established according 
to certain laws, or regulations, for the fur- 
therance of sone particular object, such as 
colleges or seminaries tor the cultivation 
of the sciences, Literary Institutes, Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, and others — We ap- 
ply the word inafitution to laws, rites, and 
ceremonies, which are enjoined by autho- 
nity as permanent rules of conduct or of 
government, as, the institutions of Moses 
| or Lycurgus Also, a socicty of individuals 
for promoting any public object, as a cha- 
mtable or benevolent snafztution.—~The 
term 18 also used for the putting a clerk 
into possession of a — benetice, pre 
vious to which the oath agamst simony, 
and the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
are to be taken. 

IN'STRUMENT, Muvarcat, a machine 
or sonorous body, artificially constructed 
for the production of musical sounds They 
are divided into three kinds, wind instru- 
menta, stringed instruments, and inetru- 

| ments of percussion Mathematical in- 
straments, a common case of, COntains,—a 

) pawr of plain compasses, a par of drawing 
compnases, & drawing pen, a protractor, 
a paralicl ruler a plain scale, aud a sec- 
tur, besides black lead pencils ——Instru 
ment, in law, a decd or writing drawn up 
between two parties, and contaiming several 
covenants agreed between them 

INSPFRUMEN TAL MU 81C, music pro 
duccd by instruments, as distinguished 
from tocal music, particularly applied to 
the greater compositions, in winch the hu 

} man voice has no part Until the muddle 
of the last century, the Itahan composers 
used no other instruments in ther great 
pieces than violins and bass viols, at that 
time, however, they began to use the baut- 
hoy and the horn, and even to this day, the 
Itahans use wind instruments much less 
than the Erench and Germans Ingencral, 
svinphonics and overtures, solos, dueta, 
terzettos, quartettos, Kc, sonatas, fanta 
Rtas, concerts for single —— dan 
ces, marches, &c, belong to instrümental 
rousi¢c 

' INSULATED, mm architecture, an appel- 
Jation given to such columns as stand alone, 
or free from any contiguous wall, &e, hke 
an island in the sea, whence the name 

INSULATION, mn electrical) expen 
ments, that atate in which the communica- 
tion of clectrical fluid is prevented by the 
interpostion of an electric body 





| INSU RANCL, in law and commerce, 


the act of providing against a poasible loss, 
hy cnternng iuto contract with one who is 
willing to give assurance, that 1s, to bind 
hnnscit to make good such posmble loss, 
upon the contingency of its occurrence, 
In this contract, the chances of bencfit are 
equal to the insurer and the assurer, The 
first actually pays a certain sum, and the 
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THE STRUCTURE OF A HONEY COMB If AY EFFECT OF INSTINCT WHICH CANNOT BE CONFOUNDED WITH THE OPERATIONS OF REASON, 








IN THE BEIGN OF KING JOHN THE KINGDOM OF ENGLAND LAY UXPER A PAPAL INTERDICT FOR ABOVE SIX YEARS TOGETHER. 
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UNTIL THE 18TH CENTURY THE LAW OF INSURANCE WAS VERY UNDEFINED. 
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latter undertakes to pay a larger, if an acci- ——— as the 3d, 5th, 9th, 13th, and 


dent should happen. The one, therefore, 
renders his property secure; the other re- 
ceives money, with the probability that it is 
clear gain. The instrument by which the 
contract is made, is denominated a policy, 


9th. 

INTERCESSION, in Roman antiquity, 
the act of a tribune of the people, whereby 
he inhibited the act of another magistrate, 
or prevented the passing of a Jaw in the 


and the stipulated consideration is called | senate, which was usually done by the 


the premium. These are generally for pro- 
tection against losses by fire, or risks at 
sea, Policies on lives are another descrip- 
tion of this contract, whereby a party, for a 
certain premium, agrecs to pay a certain 
sum, if a person, to whose life it relates, 
shall die within a time specified, or to pay 
the executors of the insured a certain sum 
at the time of his death. These policies, 


single word veto. 
INTERCOLUMNIA‘TION, in architec- 
ture, the space between two columns, which 
is always to be proportioned to the height 
and bulk of the columns. 
INTERCOSTAL, 1n anatomy, an appel- 
lation given to such muscles, nerves, arte- 
ries and veins as lie between the ribs.—— 
The great istercostal nerve arises in the 


however, usually make an exception of | cavity of the cranium, from a branch of the 


death by suicide. According to general 
practice, a life insurance is seldom inade by 
the — of a single sum when it 18 
effected, but almost always by the payment 
of an annual premium during its continu- 
ance, the first being paid down at the com- 
mencement of the insurance. An individual, 
therefore, who has insured a sum on his 
life, would forfeit all the advantages of the 
insurance, were he not to continue reguiar- 
ly to make his annual payments. But by 
attending to this, not only does he mate- 
rially augment the comfort and well-being 
of those dependent on him ; but, beng thus 
led to contract a habit of saving for this 
paricular object, it is probable that the 

abit will acquire additional strength ; 
while his mind will be relieved from the 
anxiety attendant on that distressing state 
of fear and uncertainty, which must ever 
aggravate the tcrrors of death to one who 
contemplates the prospect of leaving he- 
hind him a destitute family. 

INTAGILIOS, precious stones on which 
are engraved the heads of eminent men, 
inscriptions, &c., such as are set in rings, 
&e. (See Grms.] 

IN’TEGER, in arithmetic, a whole num- 
ber, in coutradistinction to a fraction. 
Integrant particles of bodies, are those 
into which bodies are reduced by solution 
or mechanical divimon, as distinct from 
elementary particles. — Integral calculus, 
in algebra, the finding of the mtegral from 
the differential, which answers to the in- 
verse method of fluxions. 

INTEG’UMENT, in anatomy, a covering 
or membrane, which invests any particular 
part of the body. The skin of seeds and 
the shells of crustaceous animals are also 
denominated integuments. 

IN’TELLECT, that faculty of the human 
mind, which receives or comprehends the 
ideas communicated to it; otherwise called 
the understanding. 

INTEND’ANT, a word much used in 
France, denoting a person who has the 
charge, direction, or management of some 
oftice or department; as an infendant of 
Marine, an intendant of finance, &c. 

INTER'CALARY, in chronology, an epi- 
thet given to the day inserted in leap-year. 
~—— In medicine, intercalary days are those 
during the course of a distemper in which 
nature is excited to throw off her load un- 








TO DIBONKRY AN INTERDICT, WAS TO INCUR RXCOMMUNICATION,. 
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sixth and one of the fifth pair, uniting into 
one trunk, which passes out of the cranium 
through the carotid canal, and descends by 
the sides of the bodies of the vertebre of 
the neck, thorax, loiur, and og sacrum; 
receiving in its course the small —— 
branches from all the thirty pair of spi 
nerves, 

IN’TERDICT, an ecclesiastical censure, 
by which the church of Rome forbids the 
performance of divine service in a kingdom, 

rovince, town, &c. This censure has been 
requently executed in France, Italy, and 
Germany; and, in the year 1170, pope 
Alexander IIT. put all England under an 
interdict, forbidding the clergy to perform 
any part of divine service, except baptizing 
infants, taking confessions, and giving ab- 
solution to dying penitents. 

IN’TEREST is the sum of money paid 
or allowed for the loan or use of some other 
sum, lent for a certain time, according to a 
fixed rate. The sum lent is called the prin- 
cipal: the sum agreed on as interest, is 
culled the rate per cent., and the principal 
and interest added together is called the 
amount, Interest is distinguished into sim- 
ple and compound. Simple interest is that 
which is paid for the principal, or sum lent, 
at a certain rate or allowance made by law, 
or agreement of parties, whereby so much 
as 5/, or 61. or any other sum, is paid for 
1001. lent out for one year; and more or 
Iess proportionally for greater or lesser 
sums, and for more or less time.——~—Com- 
pound iatereat 1s when the interest for one 
year is added to the principal, and the inte- 
rest calculated in the following year on that 
accumulation. In this manner tbe princi- 

pal nearly doubles every 14 years. The ac- 

cumulation of money, when placed at com- 
pound interest, after a certain number of 
years, is exceedingly rapid, and in some in- 
stances appears truly astonishing. One 

pny, put out at 6 per cent. compound 
interest, at the birth of Christ, would, in 
1810, have amounted to a sum exceeding in 
value 357,000,000 of solid globes of standard 
gold, each in magnitude as gk as this 
earth! (the exact number of globes, ac- 
cording to this computation, is 357,474,600); 
while at simple interest, it would have 
amounted to only 7s. 734d. [We give this 
on the authority of the ‘Conversations’ 


Lexicon,” without stopping to ascertain its 
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IT WAS NOT UNFREQUENT, IN THE MIDDLE AGES, POR PRINCES TO CAUSE THE TBRRRITORIRKS OF THEIR VARSALS TO BE PUT UNDER INTERDICT. 
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TBE ONLY Case IN WHICH COMPOUND INTEREST 18 ALLOWED BY THE LAWS OF GREAT BRITAIN, IS THAT OF ANNUITIES. 





DREAMS ARK BUT INTERLUDES, WHICH FANCY MAKES 3 
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accuracy, but recommend it as an anth- 
metical exercise to our young icra AA 
Interest, in anthmetic, a rule by which the 
mterest of money 18 computed.——Jnterest, 
1p law, 18 peaarally taken for a chattel real, 
or a lease tur years, &c., but more for a tu- 
ture tern. 

INTERFOLIA’CEOUS, im botany, an 
epithet for flowers or peduncles that are 
between opposite leaves which are placed 
alternately. 

INTERJEC’TION, in grammar, an in- 
declinable part of speech, serving to ex- 
press some.passion or emotion of the mind, 
as, “ Alas! my fondest hopes are uow for 
ever fled.” 

INTLRLOC’UTORY Order or Decree, 
in law, au order that does not decide the 
cause, but only some matter imeident 
| thereto, which may happen in the interme- 
diate stage of a cause, as when, m chan- 
cers or excheguer, the plaintiff obtains an 
order tor an injunction until the hearmg of 
the cause, wiach order, not bemg tinal, 18 
called interlocutory. 

IN TERLUDE, 1n the drama, a light en- 
tertainment exhibited on the stage between 
the principal performance and the atter- 
| piece At present, the term enterlude is 

apphed principally to sinall come operas, 
written for two or three persons, In an 
cient tragedy, the chorus sung the inter- 
ludes hetween the acts. 

INTERLU’NIUM, in astronomy, the 
time m which the moun has no appearance 


or eens 

NIERMITTENT Feters, such fevers 
as subside and soon return again These 
fevers are distinguixhed ito vanous 
Classes, according to the interval of tame 
between the rclapse into them, as tertiun 
tever, quartan tever, &e. 

INTERNO’DIUM, 1m botany, the space 
contained between any two knots or joints 
ot the stalk of a plant. 

INTEROSSLI PE’DIS, in anatomy, 
seven muscles of the tocs, which serve to 
extend them, Interoase: musculs manus, 
the muscles of the hand between the 
hones, which serve to extend the fingers. 
they are divided mto external and internal, 

INTERPOLA TION, in philological eri- 
ticism, the insertion of spurious passages 
in the writings of some ancient author — 
In mathematics, that branch of analvais 
which treats of the methods by which, 
when a senes of quantities succeeding 
each other, and formed all according to 
asuine determinate law, are given, others 
subject to the sac law may be inter- 
posed between them. 

INTERKEG‘/NUM, the time dunng 








doms, for m such as are hereditary, hhe 
that of England, there 18 no such thing as 
an trterregnum, 

INTERROGATION, in grammar, a 
character or point (*) denoting a question, 


which a throne 1s vacant, im elective king: | 
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im writing demanded of a witness in a 
cause, who 3s to answer it under the so- 
lemnity of an oath. 

INTERSEC’TION, 1n mathematics, the 
cutting of one line or plane by another: 
thus we say, that the mutual mtersection 
of two planes 1s a mght line. 

INTERSTEL’LAR, situated beyond the 
solar system. 

INTERVAL, 1n music, the difference 
between the number of whbrations, pro- 
duced by one sonorous body of a certain 
magnitude and texture, and of those pro- 
duced by another of a different magnitude 
and texture, m the same time. The an- 
cients divided the ixfervals into muple or 
unconiposite, which they call diaatems, and 
composite intervals, which they call sye- 
tema, Modern musicians consider the ae- 
mitone as a simple interval, and only call 
those compomte which consist of two or 
more semitones. 

INTERVERTEBRA‘LES, 1n anatomy, 
the muscles which draw the vertebree nearer 
to each other. 

INTES TINA, im zoology, an order in the 
Linnean system, of the class F’ermes, iu- 
cluding carthwomns and leeches. 

INTESTINES, the bowels of an ammal, 
consisting of small ones disposed in convo- 
lutions, fuur or five times as long as the 
animal, and of large ones called the racun, 
the colon, and the rectum, the whole havin 
a motion backwards and forwards, calle 
the peristaltic motion, The small intestines 
have internally folds, called valrula conm- 
tentes, and the large intestines have mus 
cular bands. 

INTONA TION, in music, the act of 
sounding the notes in the scale with the 
voice, or any other given order of muarcal 
tones, It consists, 1n tact, im giving to the 
tones of the voice or instrument that occa- 
sional impulse, swell, and decrease, on 
which, im a great measure, all expression 
depends, 

NTOXICA’TION, the state produced 
by the excessive use of alcuhohe Jyquids. 
It may be called progressne madness. Its 
first stage 1s inarked by an increased circu- 
lation of the blood, the consciousness 1s 
not yet attacked, the fancy ts more lively, 
and the feeling of strength aud courage is 
incrensed. In the second stage, thé cttect 
on the brain 1s more decided the peculiari- 
tres of churacter, and the faults of tempera- 
ment, Which in his sober moments the indi- 
vidual could control and conceal, mamtest 
themselves without reserve. Consciousness, 
in the nevt stage, becomes more weakencd, 
the balance of the body cannot be kept, 
and dizziness attacks the brain. In the 
next degree, the soul is overwhelmed in the 
tumult of animal excitement, conacious- 
hess is extinguished, the organs of speech 
refuse to perforin their oftice, or the tongue 
pours forth an mecoberent jargon, the face 
is red and swollen, the eyes are protruded 


as, Do you love me ?——Interroyation, in and sueaningleas, and the drunkad falls 


rhetorte, a figure containing a proposition 
in the form of # question. 


inte a state of stupor and tnsensbility. 
INTROSUSCEP TION, the talling of 


INTERBOG’ATORY, in law, a question one part of au intestine into another, or 


WHEN MONAMCH REASON SIKKPS, THIS MIMIC WAKES. "—DAYDEN. 
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IN THE HISTRIONIC, AS IN THE MUSICAL ABT, A GOOD INTONATION IS OXE OF THE FIBST QUALIFICATIONS FOR A FROFESSOR. 
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INVENTIONS OWRB THEIR ORIGIN AS DISCUVERIES DO, BITHER TO CHANCE, A SUDDEN HAPPY THOUGHT, OR TO PATIENT REFLECTION. 





Inv] 
the passing of one part within another, 
causing a duplicature of the intestine. 


INTRAN’‘SITIVE, in grammar, an epi- 
thet for a verb that expresses actions that 
do not pase over to au object, as I go, I 
come, I aleep, &c. 

IN TRAN’SITU, (Latin) during the pas- 
sage from one place to another. 

NTRENCH’'MENT, in fortification, any 
work that shelters a post against the at- 
tacks of an enemy. 

INTRUSION, in law, a violent or unlaw- 
ful seizing upon lands or teucments. 

INTUITION, mental view or percep- 
tion; the instantaneous act of the nund ip 
perceiving the agreement or djsagreement 
of two ideas. 

INU'LA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 19 Syngenesia, order 2 Polygamia 
superfiua, The species are principally pe- 
rennials, and natives of the Kast. 

IN’‘ULINE, in chemistry, a white and 

ulverulent starch-like substance, extracted 
rom the root of the Inula Stelleaium, or 
elecampane. It exists also in the roots of 
colchicum and pellitory. 

IN UN DATA, in botany, one of the Lin- 
nean natural orders, consisting of aquatic 
plants. 

IN VAC’UO, (Latin) in empty space, or 
in space comparatively empty. 

INVALID, a person who is maimed, 
wounded, or otherwise disabled. In mi- 
litary or naval affairs, a soldier or sailor 
wounded or disabled in war, and unfit 
for service. The noble establishments at 
Greenwich and Chelsea for the invalids 
of the navy and army are among the proud- 
est monuments of the British nation. 

INVEN’TION, in a geueral sense, the 
contrivance and production of something 
that did not before exist——In painting, 
the finding or choice of the objects which 
are to enter into the composition of the 

tece.——In rhetoric, the finding and se- 
ecting of arguments to prove and illustrate 
the point in view.—In poetry, it 1s apphed 
to whatever the poct adds to the history of 
the subject. 

INVER'SE RA’TIO, is when the effect 
or result of any operation 18 less in propor- 
tion as the cause is greater, or is yreater m 
aa eta as the cause is less. 

INVERSION, in geometry, the chang- 
ing antecedents into consequents in the 
terms of proportion, and the contrary.—— 
In grammar, a change of the natural order 
of words.——In music, the change of posi- 
tion, either of a subject or of a chord. 

INVER’TENS somnus, in botany, a term 
denoting the sleep of plants, during which 
the leaves are inverted. 

INVESTITURE, in law, the open de- 
livery of seisin or possession. There was 
auciently a great variety of ceremonies used 
upon investitures. At first they were made 
by a certain form of words; afterwards, by 
such things as had the greatest resemblance 
to the thing to be tranaferred: thus where 
lands were intended to pass, a turf, &c. was 
delivered by the granter to the grantee. 

INVOCATION, iu theology, the act of 


IODINE READILY COMBINES 
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addressing God in prayer for his assistance 
and protection.——Invocation, in poetry, an 
address at the beginning of a poem, wherein 
the poet calls for the assistance of some 
divinity, particularly of his muse, or the 
deity of poetry. 1n the course of an epic 
poem several invocations may occur, parti- 
cularly when any thing extraordinary is to 
be related; but the first invocation is al- 
ways the most considerable. 

N’VOICE, in commerce, a written ac- 
count of the particulars of merchandize 
shipped or sent to a purchascr, factor, &c. 
with the value or prices and charges an- 
nexed. 

INVOLU’CRUM, in botany, a sort of 
calyx or cup, which surrounds a number of 
flowers together, every one of which has, 
besides this general cup, its own particular 
perianthium. 

INVOLU‘TION, in algebra, the raising 
any quantity to a given power by multi- 
plying it into itself the required number of 
times; thus, the cube of 3 is got by mul- 
tiplying 38, the root, into itself twice, as 
3x3 x 8=27. Here 27, the third power of 
3, is found by involution, or multiplying the 
number into itself, and the product by the 
same number. 

VODINE, in chemistry, a poison, of a 
black colour and metallic lustre, procured 
from kelp; resemblmg chlorine in its 
odour, and power of Geer ine vegetable 
colours. Iodine 1s mcombustible, but with 
azote it forms a curious detonating powder. 
It 1s scarcely at all soluble in water, but is 
readily taken up by alcohol and ether, to 
which it imparts a reddish-brown colour. 
The test made use of for the detection of 
iodine in any solution, is starch, with which 
lodine has the property of umiting, and 
of fomnning with it a compound, recognizable 
by its decp blue colour. For the imvesti- 

ation of its properties we are chicfly in- 
dchted to Gay Lussac and Sir Humphry 
Davy.——Jodie ded is formed by the com- 
bination of iodine with oxygen.—— Jodate, 
aralt formed by the combination of iodic 
acid with saltiable bases. Iodide, a 
substance formed by the union of iodine 
with any of the metals; as, the iodide of 
mercury, which is a beautiful red powder. 
The iodides of potassium and iron are sup- 
posed to possess great powers in resolving 
glandular swellings. 

IONIC, The lonie Order is the third of 
the five orders of architecture, being a kind 
of mean between the robust and delicate 
orders. The first idea of this order was 
given by the people of Ioma, who, ac- 
cording to Vitruvits, formed it on the mo- 
del of an elegantly shaped young woman; 
whereas the Doric had been formed on the 
model of a strong robust man. The height 
of its column is nme times the diameter: 
its capital is adorned with volutes, or ram’s 
horns, but it has no leaves of the acanthus, 
like the Composite-——The Jonir Sect of 
philosaphers was founded by Thales, a 
native of Miletus in Tonia, which occasioned 
his followers to assume the appellation of 
Jonie, Thales was succeeded by Anaxi- 
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IBON BECOMES RED-HOT BY HAMMERING, IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE CONDENSATION OF THE METAL BY THE FORCE OF TAE BLOW. 


mander and Anaximenes, both of Miletus; 
Anaxagoras Clazomenius succeeded them, 
and removed his school from Asia to Athens, 
where Socrates was his scholar. They held 
that water was the principle from which 
all corporeal things were derived, and into 
which they will finally be resolved again. 
They admitted but one world, which they 
regarded as the work of God, and as ani- 
mated by him as its soul. They maintained 
that the universe was governed by destiny, 
by which they meant the immutable laws 
of Provideuce. They asserted matter to be 
changeable, but denied that it was divimble 
to infinity. They beheved the existence of 
spirite or demons, as intelligent and im- 
mortal substances. The soul, according to 
their doctrine, existed after it left the body; 
and they attributed to inanimate things a 
kind of torpid soul.——~Jonsc mood, in music, 
a light and airy sort of music among the 
ancients, consisting of soft and melting 
strains, 

IPECACUAN’HA, a medicinal root, 

uced in South America, and intro- 
uced into Europe in the 17th century, 
when it was much esteemed for the cure of 
dysenteries. Its taste is bitter and acrid, 
covering the tongue with a kind of muci- 
— tt is one of the safest and mildeat 
emetics with which we are acquainted, and 
is administered as a powder, in the tinc- 
ture, or infused in wine. 

IRID‘IUM, in mineralogy, a metal dis- 
covered in 1803, and which received its 
name from its different solutions present- 
ing all the colours of the rainbow. Indium 
occurs only in the ore of platinum, is the 
most refractory of all the metals, and ap- 
pears as a gray metallic powder. 

IRIS, in botany, the flower-de-luce or 
flag-flower, &c.; a plant with a bulbous 
root, which bears a beautiful blue flower. 
There are many species of it, as the com- 
mon yellow or water ins, the flag iris, the 
dwarf iris, &c.——ZJris, 1n anatomy, a varie- 
gated corcle which surrounds the pupil of 
the eye, by means of which that opening 18 
enlarged or diminished.——T he changeable 
colours which sometimes appear in the 
glasses of telescopes, &c.——-A_ coloured 
spectrum which a triangular glass pnam 
casts on a wall, when placed at a due angle 
in the sun-beams. 

VRON (errum), in mineralogy, one of 
the imperfect metals, but the hardest and 
most useful, as well as the most plenuful 
of any. It 1s found rarely in native masses; 
but in ores, mineralized by different sub- 
stances, it abounds in every part of the 
earth. It is of a hvid whitish colour, in- 
clined to gray, but when cut, of a bluish 
gray. It has a metallic lustre, fine-gramed 
texture, and is very brittle. Next to tin, it 
is the hghtest of all metallic substances, 
and next to gold, the most tenacious. Iron 
is attracted by the magnet, and is capable 
of becoming etic; but it retains this 
quahty only a short time. It is the only 
metal which takes fire by the colhsion of 
flint. Heated im contact with sir, it he- 
comes oxydized. It combines with carbon, 
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and forms what is called steel. It com- 
bines with phosphorus in a direct and an 
indirect manner, and unites with sulphur 
readily by fusion. All acids act upon iron. 
Nitrate of potash detonates-very ——— 
with it. Iron is likewise dissolved by alka- 
line sulphureta; and it is capable of com- 
bining with a number of metals. When 
rubbed it has a slight smell], and it imparts 
to the tongue a peculiar astringent taste, 
called chalybeate. In a moist atmosphere, 
iron speedily oxydizes, and becomes co- 
vered with a brown coating, called rust. 
Iron is remarkable for the effect fire has on 
it, in renderiug it more ductile; most of 
the other metals are brittle while they are 
hot; but this is most of all malleable, as it 
epprechss nearest to fumon. It grows 
red-hot long before it melts, and is known 
to be approaching towards that state, by 
ite becoming whiter, and by its sparkling : 
if taken from the fire as soon as it runs, it 
is found to be more malleable for the fu- 
sion; but if it be kept long in that state, 
its eulphur dissipates in form of a whute 
smoke ; the meta! after this becomes much 
more brittle, and in fine runs into a bluish 
lass. Iron, exposed to the focus of a great 
urning-glass, instantly ws red-hot, 
then turns whitish, sparkles and flames, 
and immediately after melts; soon after 
this the greatest part of it flies off in 
sparks, which appear very — and, if 
caught upon pa er, are found to be so 
many little globular bodies, all hollow like 
boinb-shells: the remainder runs into a 
bluish or purplish glass; and this glass, 
exposed again to the same focus, on a piece 
of charcoal, takes up, from the vegetable 
fuel, the eulphur or inflammable principle 
it had lost, and becomes true iron again. 
Upon the whole, the effects of a common, 
and those of a solar fire, on this body, con- 
cur to prove that it consists of vitriolic salt, 
a vitrifiable earth, and a peculiar bitumin.- 
ous matter, not found im any of the other 
metals. When perfectly pure, it read 
melts with gold and silver, and unites wit 
them in fusion; but if 1t be impure, it se- 
parates itself, and forms a distinct regulus 
above the surface of the other. On being 
heated red-hot, it increases in bulk and in 
weight: but it returns to its former gra- 
vity and dimensions when cold. In the 
great iron works, the ore, broken into 
small pieces, and mixed with lime or some 
other substance to promote its fusion, is 
thrown into the furnace; and baskets of 
charcoal or coke, 1n dune proportion, are 
thrown in along with st. A part of the 
bottom of the furnace is filled with fuel 
only. This being kindled, the blast of the 
great bellows 1s directed on it, and soon 
raises the whole to a most intense heat: 
this melta the ore immediately above it, 
and the reduced metal drops down through 
the fuel and collects at the bottom. The 
rest sinks down to Gill up the void left by 
the consumed fuel, and this, in ita turn, 
' comes next in the way of the bellows, and 
| 18 also reduced. More ore and fuel are 
, Supplied above, and the operation goes on 
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BY LONG-CONTINUVUED HAMMERING IRON 18 DEFRIVED UF ITS MALLEABILITY, AS IT THEREBY LOSES A PORTION OF IT8 LATENT HEAT. 





THE ISLAYD OF ELBA 18 CELFBRATED FOR ITS INKXHAUSTIBLE MINES OF BICH IROYW OBE, AND FOB THE ANTIQUITY OF ITS NINING OPERATIONS. 
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METEORIC IRON 18 VERY MALLEAGLE, AND NATURALLY MAGNSTIO. 
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tall the melted metal at the bottom, m- 
creasing in quantity, mses almost to the 
aperture of the blast , 1t 18 let out by pierc- 
ing a hole im the side of the furnace, and 
then forms what are called pigs of cast 
1von.—In summing up the various uses of 
iron, we will quote the words of Dr Ure, 
who very trulv observes, “it accommodates 
ntaelf to all our wants, our desires, and even 
our caprices, it 18 equally serviceable to 
the arta, the sciences, to agnculture, and 
war, the same ore turnishca the sword, 
the ploughshare, the scythe, the prunmg- 
hook, the needle, the graver, the spring of 
a watch or of a carriage, the chisel, the 
cham, the anchor, the compass, the can- 
non, and the bomb = It 18 a medicine of 
much virtue, and the only metal tricndly to 
the human frame.” To this let us add the 
astounding fact, that the total production 
of iron in Great Britain im one year, 18, as 
nearly as can be calculated, one million of 
tons '——-Actron of Sea and Raver Water on 
Iron Ata late meeting of the British As- 
sociation, Messrs Mallet and Davy com- 
municated the results of ther experiments, 
which are of great importance to the avil 
engineer They fnd that pure oxygen and 
pure water are both neutral bodies in re 
gard to iron, and only act on it together, 
that the Jarger the quantity of uncombined 
or suspended carbon 1n cast iron, the more 
is it acted on by these agents, so much 80, 
that soft Scotch or Imsh cast iron may be 
used to protect grey or chilled cast iron 
trom all corrosion With respect to the 
protection of iron by electio chemucal 
agency, zinc will only protect iron for a 
time the oxyde of zine becoming trans- 
ferred to the surface of the iron, when all 
protection 1s at an end. 

1 RON-CLAY, m mineralogy, a basaltic 
substance, of a reddish brown colour, oc 
curring massive or yencular 

J RON 1 LINT, in wuneralogy, a subspe 
cies of quartz, with a fracture more or lias 
conchoidal, shining and nearly vitrcous It 
occurs either im six sided prisms, in small 
grains, and also in masses Ite vanieties 
are red, yellow, and greenish. 

IRONY, a mode of speech, or wnting, 
expressing a sense contrary to what the 
speaheg or Writer means to convey When 
Irony 18 uttcied, the disaimulation 1s gene 
rally apparent from the manner ot speak- 
sng, Which may be either accompamed by 

| an arch look or by affected gravity 


IRKRITARILILY, m medicine, a pro- 
perty pecuhar to muscles, by which they 
contract upon the application of certain 
stimuli, without a consciousness of action 
This power may be seen in the tremulous 

| eontracuon of muscles when lacerated, or 
when entirely separated trom the body m 
operations. Even when the body is dead 


gone, this contractile power remains till 
the organization yields, and begins to be 
diasolved. Thus there ia a great distinc- 
tion between the erritability of muscles 
and the acnarbilety of nerves All the mus 


| 
| to all appearance, and the nervous power 18 
t 
| 
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with a quick and forcible contraction; and 
yet they hardly feel the stimuli by which 
these contractions are produced, or, at 
least, they do not convey that feeling to 
the bram. ‘There 1s no consciousness of 
present stimulus im those parts which are 
called into action by the impulse of the 
nerves, and at the command of the will. s0 
that muscular parts have all the irmtabilit 
of the system, with but hittle feeling, an 
that little owing to the nerves which enter 
into their substance, while nerves have all 
the sensibility of the system, but no mo- 
tion 

ISA’IAH, or the Prophecy of Isatan, 8 
canonical book of the Old Testament. 
Tsatah 38 the first of the four great prophets, 
the other three being Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel The style ot Isatah 1s noble, su- 
bhme and florid Grotius calls hun the 
Demosthenes of the Hebbews He had the 
advantage, above the other prophets, of im- 
proving his diction by conversing with men 
of the yreatest learning and clocution, and 
this added a sublimity, force, and majesty 
to what he sud. He boldly reproved the 
vices of the age m which he hved, and 
openly displayed the judgments of God that 
threatened the Jewish nation, at the same 
tune denouncing vengeance on the Assy- 
rians, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Moabites, 
Kdomites, Syriana, and Arabians, who were 
instrumcntal in inflicting those judgments, 
Ne foretold the deliverauce ot the Jews 
from their captivity m Babylon, by the 
hands of Cyrus king of Persia, a hundred 
years betore it came to pass, but the most 
remarkable of lus predictions are those con- 
cerning the Messiah, m which he not only 
foretold his comma in the flesh, but many 
of the great and memorable circ wunstances 
of his hfe and death The whole, indeed, 
bears thc stamp of genius and true inspira 
tion 

ISCHIAD’IC, in medicine, an epithet for 
that rheumatic affection of the hip called 
sciatica 

ISCHNOPHO‘/NIA, m medicine, a ahrill- 
uess of the voice, but more frequently an 
ae PE o1 hesitation ot specch 

SCHUR\, in medicine, à stoppage or 
suppression of urime 
S KLRINE, a mineral of an iron black 

colour, and of a splendid metallic lustre, 
occuring im small obtuse angular grains 

LSINGLASS, in connnerce, a substance, 
consisting chic tly of gelatine, whichis found 
to be composed of the sounds, or ar blad- 
ders, of those fish from wlich the mem- 
brane may be st parated with sufficient ease. 
The sounds of freshwater fish are to be pre- 
ferred, because these are the most transpa 
rent, flexible, and delicate, but those of the 
cod and lig are collected by the hahermen 
of Newfoundland and Ieeland The coarser 
sorts of isinglass arc made of the intestines 
of the fish ‘Lhe preparation of isimglass, 
from salt water fish, 1s merely that of tree. 
ing the sound from the membranes out of 
ite sides, wath the hmite, puttimg it, for a 
few minutes, in lime water, that ats oly 


IRON I8 TUF ONTY METAL FRIENDLY TO THE KUMAN FRAME. 
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MAGNETIC IRON ORE BELONGS TO PRIMITIVE ROCK FORMATIONS, AND OCCURS ABUNDANTLY IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, SIBERIA, CHINA, AND SIAM. 
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this process The vermicular form in which 
isinglass 1s usually seen, 18 supposed to 
have been given to 1t by its orginal manu- 
facturers, the Rusmans, rather to conceal its 
essence, than with any other view  Isin- 
glass bowled in milk forms a mild, nutn 
tious Jelly, and when flavoured by the art 
of the cook, 1s blancmanger It 18 alsoused 
in fining fermented liquors, and for various 
other aes. 

I8’LAMISM, the practical as well as the 
doctrinal tenets of the Mohammedan reh 
gion, embracing the whole of their civil and 


—— 

ISLAND CRYS TAL, a transparent stone 
of the nature of spar, a piece of which lad 
upon a book, every letter seen through it 
will appear double It was onginally found 
in Iceland, whence it was called Iceland or 
Island Crystal, and 1s to be met with in 
France and other s of Europe 

I8OCH RONAL or ISOCH RONOUS, 
au epithet applied to the vibrations of a 
pendulum,s e performed in the same space 
of time 

ISOMORPH OUS, an epithet for any 
admixture capable of retaining its primi 
tive form in a compound 

ISOPERIMET’RICAL FIG’URES, auch 
as have equal perimeters or circumfereuces 

ISOTOM IC, in mune, consisting of in 
tervals, 11 which each concord is alike ten 
pered, aud in which there are twelve equal 
semitones 

18 SUANT, m heraldry, an epithet fora 
hon or other beast coming out of the bot 
tom line of any cluef or fess 
IS’SUE, 1 law, the legitimate offspring 

ts Also, the profits arising from 
lands, tenements, fines, &¢ — The point 
of matter at sesue between contending par 
ties in a suit, 1s when a thing 1s afhrmed on 
the one aide, and denied on the other —— 
Jesue in medicine, an artificial aperture, 
giving vent to noxious humours in the body 

ISPHMIAN GAMES, so called because 
they were celebrated m the Isthmus of 
Corinth which joins the Peloponnesus to 
the Continent, at the temple of Isthmian 
Neptune, which was surrounded with a 
thick forest of pine They were onmginally 
held in the night, and had perhaps fallen 
into disuse, when Theseus restored them, 
and ordered them to be celebrated 1n the 
day The contests were of the aame kind 
as at the Olympic bape , and so great was 
the concoursc at these games that only the 
principal ple, of the most remarkable 
cities, could have place 

I8T HMUS, in geography, a neck or nar 
row slp of land joining a penineula to a 
continent, as the isthmus of Connth, or 
by which two continents are connected, as 
the isthmus of Danen, which connects 
North and South America. 

ITALIAN, a native of Italy, or the lan- 
guage spoken by its mbhabitants The 
origin of this beautiful and most harmo 
mous tongue, ts involved im great obscurity, 
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THR GRAPHITE OF CAST IRON 18 OBTAINSD 1% SCALES OF A METALLIC ASFSCT, BUT THE COMBIVED CARBON I8 CONTAINED IN A POWDER, 


OXYDIEZED SUBSTANCES CANNOT EXIST IN METALLIC IRON. 
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washing it in clean water. The sounds of 
fresh-water fish do not need the whole of 
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that the Itahan originated from a mixture 
of the classical Latin with the languages of 
the barbanans who overran Italy, indeed, 
the language spoken at the present mf by 
the well educated classes 18 essentially a 
Latin dialect With regard to the general 
state of Itahan hterature, it may be affirmed 
to be in a less founshing state than that of 
the different countries by which Italy 1s 
surrounded, yet nowhere have more illus 
trious poets appeared than those of which 
Italy can boast , while she atands unrivalled 
among the moderns for her sculptors, her 
painters, and her muscians 

ITAL ICB, in printing, characters or let 
ters (first used im Jtaly) which stand in 
chiming , thus—Italie, and which are often 
used by way of distinction from Romun 
letters, for emphasis, antithesis, or some 

cuhar :mportance attached to the words 
in which they are employed ——Itelrcrze, 
to white or print in Itahe characters 

ITALIC SECT, the name of a sect of 
ancient philosophers, founded by Pytha 
goras, #0 called, because that philosopher 
taught in Italy, spreading his doctrines 
among the people of Tarentum, Metapon 
tus Heraclea, &c 

IVORY, the tusks and teeth of the ele 
pat. and of the Walrus or sea horse, a 

ard, solid substance, of a fine white creamy | 
colour, and greatly esteemed for the fine 
ness of ita grain and the high polish it is 
capable of receiving That of India loses 
its colour and becomes veillow , but that of 
Achem and Ceylon 1s frve from this imper 
fection Ivory is cxte naively used by cutlers 
in the manufacture of handles for knives 
and forka, by mimature pamters for their 
tablets, by turners, in making numbericsa 
useful and ornamental ubjects, as well as 
for chess men, billiard balls, toys, &¢ , also 
by musical and philosophical imstrument 
makers comb makers, and by dentists for 
making artificial tecth for whoch last-men 
tioned purpose the ivory of the walrus 1s 
preferred It appears that no leas than 
4000 male elephants are annually destroyed 
in order to obtain the number of tusks 
which, on an average are unported into this 
country The western and castern coasts 
of Afnea, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, 
India, and the countries to the eastvard of 
the straits of Malacca, are the great warts 
whence supplics of ivory are derived 

Vi, 1u botany, a paramtic creeping 

shrub, the Hedera heliæ of Linnwus Thi 
leaves are smooth and glossy, var;:ng much 
in form from nearly oval to five lobed, and 
their perpetual verdure gives the plant a 
very beautiful appearance = It clings to th 
sides of old walls, rocks, &c , and sometimes 
ascends to the summit of the talicat trees 
Ground Iry, a perennial plant, the Glecoma 
heder acea 

IL IA, in botany, a genus of plants, class 
$4 Triandrea, ordcr 1 Monogynia Ihe spe 
cies are bulbs 

IXO RA, in botany, a genus of planets, 
class 4 Tetrandria order 1 Monogynia ‘The 
epecics are pereumals, natives of the East 








it has, however, generally been supposed, and Weat Indies 
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IVORY RAS THR SAME CONSTITUENTS AS THE TRETH OF ANIMALS 
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THE MOST FURIOUS JACOBINS WERE 7ALLED “ CORDELIEBS,” AMONG WHOM WERE DAN-1ON, MARAT, CHABOT, ANACHARSIS, CLOOTS, &c. 





THE MOST MODERATE JACOBINS WENE DRNOMINATRD “ FEUILLANTS.” 
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J, when reckoned a distinct letter, as it 
now always is, (instead of I being substi- 
tuted for it, as formerly), is the teuth in the 
alphabet, and has a soft sound in English, 
like that of the g in genius; as jet, jack, 
Jones, ; 

JAB’IRU, in ornithology, an aquatic fow! 
of the crane kind. — 

JAC’AMAR, 1n ornithology, a description 
of birds arranged by Linneus under ‘the 
genus Alcedo, but placed by Cuvier in a 
separate genus, Galbvla. They are about 
the size of a lark, and have a brilliant plu- 
mage. There are several species, some of 
which are natives of India, but the most 
beautiful are met with in South America. 

JA‘CINTH, the Hyacinta — ses.)] 

JACK, in mechanics, a well-known en- 
gine of common use, for raising great 
weights of any kind. The ordinary kitchen- 
jack is a compound engine, in which the 
weight is the power applied to overcome 
the friction of the parts, and the weight 
with which the spit is charged; and iu 
which a steady and uniform motion is ob- 
tained by means of the fly———The smoke- 
jack is moved by a fan placed horizontally 
in the chimney, and, being carried about 
perpetually by the draught of the fire, re- 
quires no winding up.—~Jack, in ichthy- 
ology, & name given to a young pike. — 
The male of certain animals; as a jack-ass, 
——dAlao, a nickname or diminutive of John, 
——Jack is also used for a horse or wooden 
frame, to saw timber upon; for a coat of 
mail, and likewise the garment worn over 
it; for the small bow) which serves as a 
— at pay exercise of — — 

ack, in a ship, an ensign or Oisted u 
at the sprit-sail top-mast head. ‘ 

JACK’‘AL, 1n zoology, the Canis aureus 
of Linnecus; a beast of prey, nearly allied 
to the dog and fox. It rouses other beasts 
by ita cry, so that they are easily taken by 
the lon, whence it is called the dion’s pro- 
vider. e the vulture and hysna, he does 
not require living prey to feed upon; but 
wherever there is an animal body putrefy- 
ing, hia nose scents it at a great distance, 
and the air is soon freed from the effluvium, 
The jackal is a native of Asia and Africa. 
Buffon gives the following character of this 
animal: “It unites the impudence of the 
dog with the cowardice of the wolf, and 
participating in the nature of each, is an 
odious creature, composed of all the bad 
qualities of both.” 

JACK’DAW, in ornithology, a species of 
corvua, with a black and grey head, and the 
body, wings, and tail of a gloesy black. It 
- : garrulous, thievish, and mischievous 


ird. 

JAC’OBIN, a name given, during the re- 
volution in France, to the more violent ad- 
vocates for republican government. The 


— originated in tho circumstance, 
that the secret meetings of that party were 
held in a building anciently belonging to 
the Jacobin monks (an order of Domini- 
cans), where they concerted measures to 
direct the proceedings of the National As- 
sembly. Hence the word Jacobin has been 
applied to any turbulent demagogue who 
opposes governifent in a secret and unlaw- 
ful manner. The Jacobin club had the fol- 
lowing origin: Some short time after the 
American revolution, poles societies 
were formed in Paris (where bureaux d’es- 
it, or associations for the discussion of 
iterary subjects, had previcnsly been com- 
mon), in which political subjects were de- 
bated, and the members of which were al- 
most universally inclined to republicanism. 
At firat their real object was studiously con- 
cealed ; but, gathering strength, they dis- 
played their real intentions. Their external 
symbol was a red cap; afterwards, a dirty 
dress was the token of their eanscullotiem. 
The revolution sai gre rapidly ; similar 
societies were formed in nearly all the 
towns in France; and thus it became en- 
abled to direct the public opnion. In 1792, 
the leading club, in which sometimes more 
than 2500 members convened, kept up a 
correspondence with more than 400 affiliat- 
ed socicties, and the number of Jacobins in 
all France was estimated at about 400,000. 
It is not our purpose here, however, to en- 
ter into a history of these execrable terror- 
ists, but merely to describe them. Though 
they split into parties and denounced each 
other, yet they vied with each other in sa- 
vage ferocity and a blasphemous contempt 
for religion ; their malign influence accord- 
ingly extended far and wide; and there is 
abundant reason to believe that the seed of 
Jacobinism continues even yet to produce, 
not only in the country which first engen- 
dered it, but throughout the whole civilized 
world, that rabid and ruthless spint which 
wars against social order, and is conti- 
nually plotting the destruction of all that 
is holy, wise, or venerable. 
JACOB'S STAFF, a mathematical in- 
strument for taking heights and distances. 
JAC’OBITE, in English history, a parti- 
san or adherent of James II. after he abdi- 
cated the throne, and of his deacendants; 
consequently, an opposer of the revolution 
of 1688, in favour of William and Mary. 
———Jacobite, in church history, the name 
of two sects of Christians, in Syma and the 
adjacent countries. They hold that Jeaus 
Christ had but one nature, and they prac- 
tise circumcision before baptism. 
JAC’OBUB, a gold coin in the reign of 
James I. of the value of 266. 
JACTITATION of Marriage, a suit in 
the ecclesiastical court, when one of the 
parties declares that he or she is married, 


ROBRSPIERRE, WITH 104 OF HIS PARTY, QUILLOTINED IN 1794. 
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3 THR JACOBINS, AG A BODY, UNITED GREAT ENERGY WITH THE GREATEST FICES, AND COMMITTED THE MOST HORRID CRIMES IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY. 
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THE OFFICINAL PREPARATIONS OF JATAF ARE AW FXTRACT MADE WITH WATER AD SPIRIT, A TINCTURE AWD COMPOUSD POWDER. 
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THOUGH A JAGUAR WILL NOT SHUN A MAN, HE SELDOM ATTACKS ONE 
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which if the other party deny, and no ade 

uate proof of the marnage be bought, 

he offending party 1s enjomed milence on 
that head 

JADE im mineralogy, nenhrite, a stone 
remarkable for its hardness and tenacity, 
of a colour more or less green and of a re 
simous or oily appearance when polished 
It is found in detached masacs or mhcrin 
im rocka, and 18 fusible into glass or enamel” 

JAGUAR, m zoology the tiger of the 
Brazis, about the size of a wolf brownish 
yellow, with black spots, very fierce and 
destructive in the woods of that country 
His favourite prey appears to be the larger 
quadrupeds, such as oxen horses, sheep, 
and dogs When he haa made choice of a 
victim, he springs on its back, and, plac 
ing one of his paws on the back of the head, 
whulst he seizes ita muzzle with the other, 
twists its head round with a sudden jerk, 
thereby dislocating its spinc, and thus de 
priving it of life 

JAL AP, the root of a West Indian plant 
(the conrolvulus yalapa) an herbaceous 
twining vine, of a black colour on the out 
side, and reddish within with reamous 
ves = It wae not hnown in England until 
after the discovery of Aiut rien, and received 
its name from \alapa a town in New Spain 
The principal constituent parts of jalap are 
resmandstarch Its much used in powder 
asa cathartic, and its taste 23 exccedingly 
nauscour 

JAMH, in architecture the side piece or 
post of a door or the side piece of a fire 


lace 
J JANIZARIFS or TANISSARIIS the 
appellation given to the grand scignior’s 

ard, or the soldiers of the Purkish m 
antry They became turbulent and mang 
ip arma againat the sultan im Mav 142, 
were attacked, defeated and subse quently 
abolished and thar placca supplied by 
troops traincd after the Furopean manner 

JAN SENISTS A acct of Christians who 
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nous matter, obtained from the juice of a 
species of palm tree 

JARGO'NIA, in mineralogy, a species of 
earth found in the gem jargon In one 
hundred parts of jargon, Klaproth has found 
sixty exght of this earth, which possesses 
pecuhar prope tics It 1s of a gray or green 
ish white colour 

JAS MINE, in botans, a well known 
beautiful shrub, the Jaamenum officinale of 
Linneus, the flowers of which are lnghly 
fragrant, and afford, by distillation, an es 
sential oil, which 18 much esteemed in Italy 
to rub paralytic hmbs, and in the cure of 
rheumatic pains. There are thirty known 
apecies of this shrub 

JAS PER, in mineralogy, a genus of 
stones, of the siliceous class, being a sub 
species of rhomboidal quartz It i of a 
complex irregular structure, of great va 
niety of colours, and emulating the appear 
ance ot the finer marbles, or scmipellucid 

ms The great characteristic of yaspers 
is, that they all readily strike fire with stee} 
and make not the least effervescence with 

uafortis 

JAS PICA MFA, in natural hiatorv, the 
dull broad zoned green and white canea 
being a very elegant apecies much resem. 
bling the common camea in all things but 
colour 

JAS PONS on mineralogy, the purest 
horn coloured onyx with beautiful green 
rones composed of genuine matter of the 
fine st jagpers 

JATROPHA im botany, a genus of 
plaints, class 21 Wonecia, order 8 Monadel 
phia One specics (the Jatropha Manihot 
or Mantoc) abounda witha miky juice, and 
every part when raw, isa fatal poison It 18 
remarkable that the posonous quality 1% de 
stroycd hy heat hence the root 16 hailed 


| with meat pepper &c into a wholesome 


soup and what remains aftcr expressing 
the vuiee 1s formed into cakes or meal, the 
principal food of the inhabitants This 


followed the — of Jansenius bishop | plant which is a native of tliret quarters of 


of Ypres in France These opinions re 
spectcd grace and predestination accord 
ing to the doctrine of Augustine 
JANUARY the trst nionth of the ycar 
Its mame was given by the Romans from 
Janua, the divimty who premdred over the 
new vear andall new undertakings 
JAPAN incommerce amode of sarnish 
ing first learned of the Japanese Phe bass 
of japan varmeahes ws composed of seed jac 
resin, and spirit of wine 
the colour requred Lixuren or flowcrs, 


To this 18 added {| der 


\ the globe 18 onc of the most advantageous 


gifts of Prondencre entering into the com 
postion of imuumerabk preparations of an 
economical nature [A tarther and more 
detailed account of this remarkable plaut 
will be found in the article Manio~ ] 
JAUN DICF, a disease of which the dis 
tinguishing pecuharity is, that the whole 
skin becomes yellow It procecds from 
some affection of the hver and gall blad 
and is often superinductd by lon 
continuance of melancholy and panf 


upon the japan, should be cxecuted with cmotions 


coloured varnish but of wlich cannot be | 


JA, m ornthology, the Corvus glauda 


lasting, 18 frequently substituted All ho ! ries the upper feathers of the wings are 


dies, the substance of which is finn may be 
japanned = Paper is too flemble unless un 
der the form of “papier macht” The 
manufacture of japanned goods as ten 
trays, candlesticks snuff boxes &c 1s car 
ned on to a very great extent at Birnuog 
ham, and at Bilston and Wolverhampton it 
also furnishes cin play ment for many hands 
JAPAN BARI i Terra Jnpomean or En 
techu, a combination of gammy and rem 


blue vartgated with black and white 
Jays are hvely, petulant, and rapid in their 
movements, exceedingly nowy, and, hke 
their kindred the magme and jackdaw, 
they can be taught a sariety of words and 
harsh gratiuug sounds 

JEALOUS) that painful state of uncasi 
neas which arises from the fear that a rival 
may rob us of the affection of one whom we 
love, or the suspicion that he has already 
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THE JTICRE OF PLANTS AND THE VARIOUS FLAVOURS OF FALIT, DEPEYD OV THEIR PECULIAR SECRETIONS, AND ARE ELABORATED WITHIN THEMSELVES 


BY THE EXD OF THE 16TH CENTURY, THE JESUITS HAD OBTAINED THE DIRECTION OF THE EDUCATION OF XOUTH IN EVERY CATHOLIC cov 
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done it. Ina more extended sense, jea- 
lousy may be said to be allied to envy; for 
jealousy 18 awakened by whatever may ex- 
alt others, or give them pleasures and ad- 
vantages which we desire for ourselves. It 
may also have a more liberal interpretation, 
as an earnest concern or solicitude for the 
welfare of others. Such was Paul’s godly 
jealousy for the Corinthians. 

JEHO'VAH, one of the Scripture names 
of God, signifying the Being who is self- 
existent, and gives existence to others. 
This is the awful and ineffable name of the 
God of Israel, which was revealed to 
Moses; denoting Him who is, who was, and 
who is to come, 

JEL’LY, the mucilaginous substance 
that 1s obtained, by decoction, from all the 
soft and white parts of animals, such as the 
membranes, tendons, ligaments, &. [See 
GEUATINE.] 

JEM’IDAR, in military affairs, a black 
officer, who bas the same rank as a lieuten- 
ant in the East India Company’s service. 

JESS’ED, m heraldry, an epithet for a 
hawk or faleon havmg jesses or straps of 
leather to tie the bella ou the legs, which 
are generally of a different tincture. 

JESUITS, or the Society or Jesus, an 
order in the Romish Church, political and 
religious, correspouding with a chief at 
Rome, and possessing great influence in al) 
countrics where they are tolerated. Tluis 
society was instituted by Ignatius Loyola, 
A.D. 1540. It was a religious body, with a 
inilitary constitution. 1ts superior was call- 
ed its general; and his government was 
despotic. Unlike other communities of 
monks, the duties of this were to be per- 
formed in active life; its object heing uni- 
versal empire. By every exertion of talent, 
by every useful work, by every public vir- 
tue, and by every private intrigue, it sought 
to attain an imperious ascendancy over 
mankind. Ita ostensible aim was to rectify 
every disorder im society; and the means 
by which this was to be effected, was the 

ssession of unlimited power. Had the 
esuits succeeded in their plan, they must 

ave become the scourge of mankind ; as it 
happened, they were checked, by those with 
whose interests they interfered, while their 
colossal, growth was yet in a state of in- 
fancy. No other religious order affords a 
parallel to this; for, while those who give 
themselves only to devotion and religious 
contemplation present few distinguishing 
traits, the somety of Jesus early raised it- 
self toa degree of historical importance un- 
paralleled in its kind. Their privileges and 
immunities were almost unbounded; and 
they were exempt from all episcopal and 
civil jurisdiction and taxes, so that they ac- 
knowledged no authority but that of the 
pope and the superiors of their order. The 
order waa — in England in 1604; Ve- 
nice, 1606; Portugal, 1759; France, 1764; 
Spain and Sicily, 1767; and abohshed, by 
Clement XIV., 1773. It has since, how- 
ever, been restored; and, strange to aay, 
that even in this Protestant country (suc 
is the tolerating spirit of the Britush con- 
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stitution) they have a — at Stony- 
hurat, near Preston in Lancashire, with an 
academy of 500 pupils, and several smaller 
boarding-schoola, from which they carry 
ou, with success, the propagation of the 
Catholic faith. 

JET, in natural history, a solid, dry, 
opaque, inflammable substance, found in 
large detached masses, of a fine and regu- 
lar structure, having a grain like that of 
wood, splitting more easily horizontally 
than in any other direction, very hight, mo- 
derately hard, not fusible, but readily in- 
flammable, and burning a long time with a 
fine greenish flame. It takes a good po- 
lish, attracts light substances, and appears 
to be electric, like amber; hence it has 
been called black amber. It is frequently 
used for ornamental —— buttons, 
bracelets, snuff-boxes, &c. Some mineralo- 
gists consider it intermediate between coal 
and bituminous wood, ; 

JET D’EAU (French), in bydraulics, ar- 
tificial fountains, made by compressed air, 
and forced into a vessel formed for the pur- 
pose by asyringe. A jet of any kind bemg 
fixed where the syringe was, the fountain, 
when the cock is turned, will play to a con- 
siderable height, according as more or less 
air 18 forced into the vessel. 

JETTY, a small pier or projection into a 
river for narrowing it, and raising the wa- 
ter above that place. ; 

JEU D’ESPRIT (French), a witticism, 
or unexpected association of ideas. 

JEWS, the descendants of Abraham, ance 
an independent tribe m Palestine, but dis- 
persed by the Romans; yet still distin- 
guished by their religion, peculiar pursuita, 
and primitive customs. T ney are the nego- 
thators of money between all nations, and 
everywhere distinguished for their succeas- 
ful enterprize and accumulations of wealth. 
They have, however, lost the distinction of 
twelvo tribes, though perhaps more nume- 
rous than at any period. [See Jupais™.] 

JEW’S’-HARP, an instrument of music, 

of a very imperfect character, which, placed 
between the teeth and by means of a sprin 
struck by the finger, ee a sound whic 
is modulated by the breath. By some it 
has been called the jaw’s-harp, because the 
place where it is played upon is between 
the jaws. 
JEW’S’-STONE, the elevated spine of a 
very large egg-shaped sea-urchin petrified. 
Its colour is a pale dusky gray, with a tinge 
of dusky red. 

JLB, the foremoat sail of a ship, extended 
from the outer end of the jsd-d00m towards 
the fore-top-mast-head. In sloops it is on 
the bowsprit, and extends towards the lower 
makt-head. Beyond the jib-boom is some- 
tines extended the fying 7ib-boom. 

JIRAY’A, in zoology, an American ser- 
pent of the largest kind. 

J1G’GER, in a ship, a rope of about five 
feet Jong, with a block at one end and a 
sheave at the other, used to hold on the 
cable when it is heaved ivto the ship by 
the windlass. 

JOB, or the book of Job, a canonical book 
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WHOLE TREES CONVERTED INTO PURE JET HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED AT MONTPELLIER, AND THEIR SPECIES CORRECTLY DETERMINED. 
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of the Old Testament, containing the nar- 
rative of a scries of misfortunes which hap- 

ened to a man named Job, as a trial of 

ia — and fortitude; together with 
conferences which he held with his several 
friends on the subject of his misfortunes, 
and the manner in which he was restored 
to happiness, Many of the Jewish Rab- 
bins pretend that this relation is purely a 
fiction: others think it a simple narrative 
of a matter of fact; while a third class of 
critics acknowledge that the ground-work 
of the story is true, but that it is written in 
a poetical style, and decorated with pecu- 
liar circumstances, to render the narration 
more profitable and interesting. Such 1s 
the vpinion of Grotius, who supposed that 
the events recorded in it happened m Ara- 
bia, while the Hebrews wandered in the 
desert. The whole narrative is character- 
ized by simpheity of manner and intensity 
of feeling, combined with pure and lofty 
sentunents, illustrating, in a striking man- 
ner, the nature of man and the providence 
of God. 

JOHN (St.) THE EVANGELIST, the 
author of the Gospel which bears hia name, 
of the book of Revelations, which he wrote 
while an exile in the isle of Patmos, and of 
three Epistles. He was emphatically 
called “the disciple whoin Jesus loved ;” 
and he was one of the most pure and esti- 
mable characters mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST, the inspired 
harbinger of the Messiah. His zeal, as 
one who came to “ prepare the way” of a 
greater and more glonous prophet, was 
equalled only by his self-denial and humi- 
hty. He at last fell a victim to his mde- 
ara and severe virtues, being be- 
readed by order of Herod Antipas, tetrarch 
of Galilee, to gratify a vindictive woman. 
His disciples are said to have been the 
founders of the sect of Subiuns. 

JOINER, a mechanic who makes and 
fits together the several pieces of wood 
which have been prepared for each other. 
He differs from the carpenter, inasmuch as 
aN — the finer work, that reyuires more 
ski 

JOINT, in anatomy, the place where any 
bone 18 articulated or joined with another. 
~———Joint, in masonry, the separation be- 
tween the stones which 1s filled with mor- 
tar.——In joinery, the parts where two 

ieces of wood join. — In botany, the kuot 
in the stalk of a plant.——Also, a limb 
that is cut from the carcass of au animal 
by a butcher. 

JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, com. 
mercial associations, having a stock or fund 
formed by the union of several shares from 
different persons. In such associations 
the shareholders gain or lose according to 
the number of shares they hold. In an 
article generally favourable to “ joint-stock 
companies,” in the “ Conversations Lexi- 
con” (Glasgow edition), it is remarked, 
that “ whatever their form, and however 
extensive or limited the liability of their 
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BY JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, MANY GREAT ENXNTEHRHFRISEAS WHICH HAVE PROVED CONDUCIVE TO THE GENERAL PROSPERITY HAVE BEEN UNDERTAKE 
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one abuse, which grows out of their very 
nature and constitution, and cannot there- 
fore be wholly prevented. They are lable 
to be used by fraudulent or over-sanguine 
people, as bubbles, The fact of their being 
subject to such perversion, produces a 
strong and unjust prejudice against them 
in the minds of many persons. There is no 
institution or form of association that is 
free from abuses and perversions. The en- 
gines of greatest power act the most de- 
structively when their powers are wrongly 
directed, or when they are deranged in 
their action; but this is no ground of argu- 
ment against making use of them. If is 
only a reason for precautions and regula- 
tions.” — (See Sourn-Sea Bunuux.)] 

JOINT-TEN’ANCY, in law, a tenure of 
estate by unity of interest, title, time, and 
possession. 

JOIN’TURE, in law, a wife’s separate 
estate, secured by will, or by marnage 
settlement. 
rite one third. 


JONAH, prophecy af, a canonical book 


of the Old Testament, in which it is related 
that Jonah, about the year 771] 3.c., was 
ordered to go and prophesy the destruction 
of the Ninevites, on account of their wick- 
edness. But instead of obeying the divine 
command, he embarked for Tarshish, when 
a tempest aneing, the mariners drew Jots 
to determine who was the cause of it, and 
as the lot fell to him he was thrown into 
the sea, and was swallowed by a great fish, 
which, after three days, cast him on the 
shore. Atter this he buldly preached to the 
people of Nineveh, and predicted their de- 
struction; but which, on account of their 
repentance, was averted. Jonah, dreading 
the suapicron which might attach to bun 
as a false prophet, retared to a mountain at 
a distance from the city, where he learnt 
the fully and unreasonablencas of hia own 
discontent. It may be observed that some 
critics consider this book as a collection of 
traditions, collected after the destruction 
of Nineveh, while others treat it as a mere 
allegorical poem. 
JON’QUIL, in botany, a plant of the ge- 
nus Narciasus, the flowers of which are 
either single or double, and are much ¢s- 
teemed for their sweet scent. 
JOSH'UA, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, containing a history of the wars 
and transactions of the person whose name 
it bears. This book is divisible into three 
parts, the firat of which is a history of the 
conquest of Canaan: the second, which 
begins with the 12th chapter, is a descrip- 
tion of that country, and the division of it 
among the tribes: and the third, com- 
prised in the last two chapters, contains 
the renewal of the covenaut which he 
caused the Israelites to sake, and the 
death of their victorious leader. 
JOURNAL, any book in which is — 
an account of what s in the day.—“ It 
in singular,” says Byron, “how soon we 
lose the impression of what ceases to be 
constantly before us: a year impairs; a 





JONAR'S GRAVE 18 SHOWN AT WOSUL, TRE ANCIENT NINEVEN, 
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THE CREATION OF AN ESTATE IN JOINT-TENANCY DEPENDS ON THE WORDING OF THE DEED, &c., AND CANNOT ARISE BY ACT OF LAW. 
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recommend persons to keep a record of all 
the trivial occurrences in which they are 
engaged, nor to fill a book with sentimental 
twaddle or common-place conversation ; but 
a brief journal of uscful facts, dates, de- 
scriptions, &c. may afford both interesting 
and valuable reminiscences in future years, 
and will well repay the troable.-——Journal, 
in merchants’ accounts, a book wherein 
every thing is posted out of the waste-book. 
——~Among publishers and booksellers, a 
periodical work, either daily, week, or 
monthly, &c. —— In navigation, a book 
wherein is kept an account of the ship’s 
course, winds, weather, &c. 

JUBILEE, a grand festival celebrated 
every fiftieth year, by the Jews, in comme- 
moration of their deliverance out of Egypt. 
At this festival, which was a season of joy, 
all debts were to be cancelled; all bond- 
servants were set free; all slaves or cap- 
tives were released; and all estates which 
had becn sold reverted to the original pro- 
prietors or their descendants.——In 1mita- 
tion of the Jewish jubilee, the Romish 
church instituted a year of jubilee, during 
eee the popes grant plenary indulgences, 


Cc. 

JU’DAISM, the religious doctrines and 
rites of the Jews, a people of Judah, or 
Judea. These doctrines and rites are de- 
tailed in the five books of Moses, hence 
called the law. The Caraites acknowledge 
no other; but the Rabbinista, the second of 
the two sects of Jews, add those inculcated 
by the talmud, The following is a sum- 
mary of the religious creed of the Jews: 
1, that God is the creator and active sup- 
porter of all things; 2, that God is onx, 
and eternally unchangeable; 3, that God is 
incorporeal, and cannot have any material 
properties; 4, that God shall eternally sub- 
sist; 6, that God is alone to be worshipped; 
6, that whatever has been taught by the 
prcpsets is true; 7, that Moses is the 
read and father of all contemporary doc- 
tors, and of all those who lived before and 
shall live after him; 8, that the law was 
given by Moses; 9, that the law shall al- 
ways exist, and never be altered; 10, that 
God knows all the thoughts and actions of 
man; 11, that God will reward the observ- 
ancegand punish the breach of his law; 
12, that the Messiah is to come, though he 
tarry a long time; and, 13, that there shall 
be a resurrection of the dead when God 
shall think fit. These doctrines, commonly 
received by the Jews to this day, were 
drawn up about the end of the eleventh 
century by the famous Jewish rabbi Ma.- 
monides. 

JUDGE, an officer who decides causes 
and prosecutions at law. In the British 
polity, the title judge is retained, where, it 
should seem, that of president would more 
truly express the functions of the officer 
who bears it. In chancery, in the ecclesi- 
astical courts, and in the court of admi- 
ralty, the judge — judges; but in the 
courts of law, civil and criminal, the jurors 
are the actual judges. There the judge, as 
he is denominated, performs a very imnpor- 


288 POLITICAL DESIGX OF THE JUBILEE WAS TO PREVENT THE ICG GREAT OPPRESSION OF THE POOK, AS WELL AS THEIR PERPETUAL SLAVERY. 
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tant duty, but he docs not judge. He 
maintains the law, he puts the evidence 
and pleadings in a compendious point of 
view ; but he submits the question of judg- 
ment to the jury.—In England there are 
commonly said to be twelve judges, namely, 
the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench; 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas; the Lord Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer; the three Puisne or inferior Judges 
of the two firsé courts; and the Puisne 
Barons of the latter court. The Chief Jus- 
tices are installed or placed on the bench 
by the Lord Chancellor, and the Puisne 
Judges by the Lord Chancellor and the 
Chief Justices. 

JUDG’ES, raz Boox or, a canonical 
book of the Old Testament, so called from 
its relating the state of the Israclites under 
the administration of many illustrious per- 
sons who were called judges, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being both the civil and 
mihtary governors of the people. _ The 
power of the judges extended to affairs of 
peace and war. They were protectors of 
the laws, defenders of religion, avengera of 
all crimes; but they could make no laws, 
nor impose any new burthens upon the 
people. They hved without pomp or reti- 
nue, unless their own fortunes enabled 
them to do it; for the revenues of their 
office consisted in voluntary presents from 
the people. They continued from the death 
of Joshua till the beginning of the reign of 


Saul. 

JUDGMENT, in metaphysics, a facult 
of the soul, whereby it compares ideas, an 
perceives their agreement or disagreement. 
——In Jaw, the sentence or doom pro- 
nounced in any cause, civil or criminal, b 
the judge or court by which it is tried. 
Judgments are either interlocutory, that is, 
given in the middle of a cause on some in- 
terinediate pot, or final, so as to put an 
end to the action. 

JU’DICES SELEC’TI, in Roman anti- 
quities, were persons summoned by the 
preetor, to give their verdict in cmminal 
matters in the Roman courts, as juries do 
in ours. No person could he regularly ad- 
mitted into this number till he was twenty- 
five years of age. Sortitia Judicum, or im- 
panelling the jury, was the office of the 
Judex Questionis, and was performed after 
both parties were come into court, for each 
had a right to reject or challenge whom 
they pleased, others being substituted in 
their room. 

JUGULA’RES, in ichthyology, an order 
of fishes in the Linnean system, including 
those that have the ventral fins placed be- 
fore the pectoral, as the cod, the whiting, 
the haddock, &c. 

JU’GULAR VEINS, in anatomy, veins 
which run from the head down the sides of 
the neck, and are divided, from their situ- 
ation, into cxterpal aud internal. The ex- 
ternal, or superficial gugular vein, receives 
the blood from the frontal, angular, tem-’ 
poral, auricular, sublingual, and occipital 
veins, The intferna!, or deep-seated jugular 
vein, receives the blood from the lateral 














NO ENGLISH JUDGE CAN PASS A SENTENCE GREATER THAN THE LAW PRESCRIBES; BUT HE MAY DIMINISH THE EXTREME SEVERITY OF THE LAW. 
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sinuses of the dura mater, the laryngeal 
and pharyngeal veins Both jugulars unite, 
and form, with the subclavian vein the 
superior vena cava which termimates in 
* auperior part of the right auncle of the 


eart 
JU JUBE, a half dried fruit of the plum 
kind about the size and shape of an olive, 
the produce of the Rhamnus nzyphus of Lin 
neeus Jujubes, when in perfection have an 
agreeable sweet taste, and in the southern 
parts of Europe where they are common, 
they make an article of food in their recent 
atate, and of medicine when half dricd 
JU LIAN PE RIOD inchronology sgn 
fies a revolution of 7980 years which aris¢s 
from multiplying the solar cycle the evcle 
ot the moon and the cycle of indiction into 
one another IJhis penod 1s of grcat use 
as the standard and general ect pine le of 
all other epochas periods, and cycles into 
this as mto a large ocean all the streams of 
time discharge themselves yet so as not to 
lose thear pecuhar characters and had his 
tonans remarked the number ot each cycle 
in each year respectively there could have 
been no dispute about the time of any ac 
tion or event in past ages—When the 
Christian era commenced 4714 years of the 
Juhan pene were elapsed 4713 thc refure 
being added to the year of our Lord, will 
give the year of the Julian period 
ULY the seventh month of the year 
It was the hfth month of the old Roman 
oe and known by the name of Quinfslsa 
ut received the name of July in compli 
ment to Julms Cesar who reformed the 
calendar in such a manner that this month 
stood as it does now with us the seventh 
an order 
JUN CUS m botany a genus of plants 
class 6 Hezandria ordcr 1 Monogynta The 
species consists of different hinds of rushes 
and are mostly perennials 
JUNE the mxth month of the vear in 
which ta the summer solstice It waa the 
fourth month of the old Roman year but 
the sixth of the year os reforincd by Numa 
and Julius Casar Some suppose it re 
curved its name in honour of Jumus Bru 
tus It was looked upon as under the pro 
tection of Mercury 
JUNIPER SPREE the Juniperus com 


as a btenuuchie carminative and diuretic 
Frown this tree has aleo been obtained a 
concrete resin, Which has betn called san 
darach o gum juuiper It cxudes in white 
drops more transparent than mastic It 
as almost totally scluble in ale hol with 
ehich 1t formas a white varnish that dries 
apedily Reduced to powder it 18 called 
pounce which prevents mk trom sinking 
into paper where crasures have bcen made 
he Juntperua lycia 18 the plant which 
affords the true trankincense (ol:banum) 
In ancient times it was in t repute as 
a medicine for affections of the head and 
breast , but it 1s now superseded by myrrh 
&e — Juniperus aabina or Savin is a 





THE COMMON JUKIPER SHRUBS GROWS WILD IW MANY PARTS OF BRITAIN UPOW DRY BARREN COMMONS, BUT THRIVES IN A GOOD SOIL. 
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powerful and active medicine particularly | hut his own opimon 
in promoting the fluid secretions, but its has the following passage in his History 
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heating qualities render 1¢ hurtful unicss 
used with the greatest caution 

JU PITER, in astronomy the largest of 
the planets, and the most bniliaut ex 
cepting the planct Venus Jupiter revolves 
about the sun xt the distance of 193 mul 
hons of milcs from that body, and his pers 
odtcal revolution 18 estimated at 4330 days 
14 hours 39 mm 28sec or about twelve 
of our vears His longest diameter is 
ned 90000 miles in length and the 
length of Ins day and mght 18 equal to 
somewhat less than ten of our hours It 
has therefore been calculated that thia 
planet moves m his orbit at the rate of 
«9 OUU miles in an hour and that his equa 
torial parts are carried an swittly as this 
round the axis winch 1s 25 times faster 
than the similar parts of ourearth Jupiter 
is surounded with what ire called by ua 
his zones or belts but which have been 
supposed to he clouds § ‘The axis of Jupiter 
is 60 nearly perpendicular to the plane of 
his orhit that he has little change of sea 
sons The difference m the length of his 
polar and equatorial diameters is equal to 
6000 miles the tormer paar to the latte: as 
12 to 13 This 18 evidently occasioned by 
the quick motion round his axis Jupiter 
has four satellites revolving about him 
these are frequently echpsed in the shadow 
of their primary or hidten behind his 
body and the great subacrviency of these 
tclipses to geography and navigation has 
occasioned the motions of the satellites to 
be very carefully observed 

JURISCON SULT a master of Roman 
jurisprudence who was consulted on the 
interpretation of the laws 

JURISDIC TION im its moat general 
sense is the powcr to make dcclart or ap 
ply the law when confined to the judiciary 
de paitment itis what we denonnnate the 
judicial power the mght of sdmimste ring 
ustice through the laws = Infcnor courts 
have jurisdiction at debt and trespass or of 
smallcr offences the supreme courts have 
jurisdiction of trcaron murder and other 
high erimes 

SURISPRU DENCE the science winch 
gives a knowledge of the laws customs, 
and nights of incu in a state or community 
neccasary for the duc admimstration of 


munis, the berries of which are esteemed justice—a most important and highly use 


tul stud 

JU RY inlaw a ecrtan number of per 
sons sworn to decide justly on the matter 
betore them The ori,in of the trial by jury 
has been traced back to a very early period 
in British histor, and setms indeed in 
rome (orn to have been used time out of 
mind = IJhe conatitution of England in 
committing the administration of juatice 
to the hands of jurtca has subjected them 
to no restraint that can prevent the free 
discharge of their duty ‘hey are to de 
aide not only upon the fact but upon the 
ermminality of the fact It 1s alsv an es 
tablished maxim that a juror in giving 
his verdict 1 to be governed by nothing 
Chiet justice Hales 
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THE BOMAY JURISCONSULTS WERE 4 KIND OF CHAMBER COCXSFLIORS WHO WERE FREQLENTLY CONSULTED BUT SEVER PLEADED AT THE BAR 
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THERE ARE NO GRAND JURBIES IN SCOTLAND, RXCEPT FOR HIGH TRRASON. 
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of the Common Law of England, chap. 
12.$11. “In this recess of the jury, they 
are to consider their evidence, to weigh the 
credibility of the witnesses, and the force 
and efficacy of their testimonies ; wherein, 
as I before said, they are not precisely 
bound to the rulea of the civil law, viz, to 
have two witnesses to prove every fact, 
unless it be in cases of treason, nor to re- 
ject one witness, because he is — or 
always to believe two witnesses, if the pro- 
bability of the fact does upon other circum- 
stances reasonably encounter them; for the 
trial is not here simply by witnesses, but 
by jury; nay, it may so fall out, that a jury 
upon their own knowledge may know a 
thing to be false, that a witness swore to 
be true, or may know a witness to be in- 
competent or incredible, though nothing 
be objected against him--and may give 
their verdict accordingly.” It is a striking 
and pleasing observation of De Lolme, that 
“the consequence of the institution of Ju- 
ries is, that no man in England ever mecta 
the man of whom he can say, ‘that man 
has @ power to decide upon my death or 
life.” Juries are of several kinds; among 
these, there are, in the polity of Britain, 
grand and petty juries, in criminal cases; 
and common and special juries in civil. —— 
The Grand Jury consists of a body of men of 
some consideration in their county, sum- 
moned by the sheriff for cvery session of 
the peace, every commission of oyer and 
terminer, and of geueral gaol delivery, and 
to whom all indictments are preferred. The 
summons of a grand juror — him, in 
general terms, “to attend, and inquire, pre- 
sent, do, and execute, all those things, which 
shall be then and there required of hum.” 
The grand-jury must consist of twelve per- 
sons at least, and not more than twcnty- 
three ; that twelve may be a majority. The 
members are instructed in the articles of 
their inquiry, by the justice who presides 
on the bench. They then withdraw, to sit 
and receive indictments; and they are 
only to hear evidence on the part of 
the prosecution: for the finding an in- 
dictment is merely in the nature of an in- 
quiry or accusation, which is afterward to 
be trig and determined ; and the grand- 
jury are only to inquire, whether there be 
sufficient cause to call upon the party to 
answer it. Formerly, the grand jury used 
to indorse their decision upon the mdict- 
ment, in the Latin tongue, but now, they 
write upon an indictment which they re- 
ject, either the words, ‘Not a true bill,” or 
* Not found,” and upon one, of the truth of 
which they are satisfied, “ A true Bill. — 
The Petit or Petty Jury consists of twelve 
persons, and no more, for the trial of all 
criminal offences, and of all issues of fact 
in civil casea of the common law. The qua- 
lifications of petty jurors do not differ, ge- 
nerally, from those required as to grand 
jurors, their duties heing bora important, 
and requiring cqual intelligence. When 
the cause is called for tral, if all the jurors 
do not appear, or any of them are juatly 
objected to and sect aside, the deficiency 




















































TRIAL BY JUBY I8 THE DISTINGUISHING PRIVILEGE OF EVERY BRITON; BY IT THE MEANEST SUBJECT IS 48 SAFE AS THE HIGHEST. 





STRICT OR RIGOROUS JUSTICR FREQUENTLY BRCOMES INJUSTICE. 
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may be supplied from among the by- 
standers, having suitable qualifications, 
which is called taking jurors de talibus cir. 
cumstantibus, from which circumstance the 
persons thus selected are called taleemen. 
~———Special Jury, a panel compored of per- 
sons, especially fitted by the kind of know- 
ledge they — to try some peculiar 
question. There are also special juries in 
cases where one of the parties is above the 
common rank. 

JU’RY-MAST, a temporary or occasional 
mast, used in the place of the foremast or 
mainmast when it is broken down by a 


storm. 

JUSTICE, in law, the equitable decision 
of suits and prosecutions. The laws of 
England have frequently been made the 
subject of severe animadversion ; and it is 
not to be wondered at, if a system formed 
of so many broken~-parts, of ordinances 
promulgated at so many different periods, 
adapted to so many differcnt stages of so- 
ciety, and indeed, made up, in great part, 
of usage and precedeuts, and, in civil cases, 
liable to be changed by every new decision, 
should appear to those, who look for pre- 
cision and order, confused and faulty: but 
whatever censure may be passed upon the 
unwieldy volumes of this code, calumny 
herself cannot utter a breath against its 
administration. The law of England may 
be irregwar; but its justice is sacredly 
correct.——Justice is distributive or com- 
mutatire. Distributive justice helongs to 
magistrates or rulers; and consists in dis- 
—— to every man that right or equity 
which the laws and the principles of that 
equity require. Commutative justice con- 
sists in fair dealing in trade and mutual 
intercourse between man and man. 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, a judicial 
magistrate, or person appointed by the 
queen’s commission tokeep the peace of the 
county in which he resides. Some of these, 
who are of superior rank or quality, are 
called justices of the quorum, and without 
the presence or assent of these, or at least 
one of them, no business of importance 
can be dispatched. A justice of the peace, 
though not high in rank, is an officer of 
great baportance, as the first judicial pro- 
cecdings are had before him in regard to 
arresting persons accused of grave offences; 
and his jurisdiction extends to trial and ad- 
judication for small offences. 

JUSTI'CIARY, or Court of Justiciary, in 
Scotland, a court of supreme jurisdiction in 
all criminal cases, 

JUSTIFICA’TION, in law, the showing 
good reason in a court, why one has done 
the thing for which he 1s called to answer. | 
Pleas in justification must set forth some ' 
special matter: thus, on being sued for a | 
trespass, a person may justify it by proving 
that the land is his own freehold; that he | 
entered a house, in order to apprehend a | 
felon; or by virtue of a warrant, to levy a | 
forfeiture ; or, in order to take a distress, 
——In theology, justification signifies re- 
mission of sin and absolution from guilt 
and punishment, or an act of free grace by 
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ALL THE OPERATIONS, EXAMINATIONS, AND OTHER PROCESSES IN A CRIMIVAL TRIAL, ARE TO BE PERFORMED IN THR PRESENCE OF A JUBY. 
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THE IDEA OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE OLCURRED TO DH. BREWATER IN 1814, 
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which God pardons the sinner and accepts 
him as nghteous, on account of the atone- 
ment of Christ. 

JU’'RIS U/TRUM, m law, awnit mn 
behalf of a clergyman whose predeccssor 
has alienated the lands belonging to his 
church. 

JUS, (Latin) in ita general acc ‘ptation, 
signities that which is ight or conformable 
to law.——-Jus acerescendi, in jaw, the right 
of survivorahip between two joint tenants. 
~— Jus corona, signifies, m general, the 
nights of the crown. These are a part of 
the laws of the hingdom, though they differ 
in many things from the gencral laws re- 
lating to the subject ~——Jus duplicatum, 
18 a double night, and ts used when a person 
has the possession of a thing, us well asa 
right to 1t.——Jua divinum, is that which is 
ordered by a revelation, in contradistine- 
thou to that which 18 ordered by reason, 
but it is evident that the distinction exists 
only in the form, and not in the esscnee, 
because that which 1s ordered by our rea- 
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EXAMPLES OF MERCY, YOR COMFORT TO OTHERS 
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K, the eleventh letter of the alphabet, 1s | 
usually denominated a guttural, but 1 morc 
properly a palatal, beg formed hy pressing 
the rvot of the tongue against the upper 
part ot the mouth, with a depresson of 
the lower jaw and opening of the tecth. | 





It has the hard sound of c before e and 2, 
where, according to the Euglish analogy, ¢ 
would be soft, as m the words hepf and 
Keng. xt 18 seldow at the end of words ex- 
cept in monosyllables, as clock, buch, &e., 
being geuerally omitted where it was for- 
merly used, ag in mustc, public, &c It 1s 
used between a vowel and the silent e final, 
as choke, broke, &c. Before athe Ais milent, 
asin knife, knee It 1s borrowed fiom the 
Greek kappa, and was but little used among 
the Latins, perhaps never but in words boi 
rowed from the Greek language Asa nu- 
meral K was put for 250, and with a stroke 
at the top, it stood for 250,000. 

KAA’LING, in ornithology, a species of 
starhng, common in China. 

KALEI DOSCOPE, an_ optical iustru- 
ment for creating and exhibiting an imfiute 
vanety of beautiful figures, by presentmg 
to the eye an ever-varying succession ot 
splendid tmts and syminetrical fornia It 
was mvented by Dr Brewster, and 1s chiefly 
used by calico primters, potters, and ¢arpet- 
manufacturers, who are thus supphed with 
an immense vanety of patterns. In its 
most common form, the Kaleidoscope con- 
sists of a tin tube, containing two reflecting | 
surfaces inclined to each other, at any angle 
which 1s an aliquot part of 360°. The eye- 
giass placed immediately against the end 
ot the ruirrors, as well as another glass a- 
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DURING THE FIRAT THAKE MONTHS, 200,000 KALFIDOSC OPES WERE NOLD. 
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son 18 to be referred to God, as 1ts origin, 
equally with that which ts decreed by reve- 
lation.——Jus yentium, the law of nations, 
or the Jaws estabhshed between different 
kingdoms and states, in relation to each 
other,———Jus hereditatia, the night or law 
of mherttance.-——Jus patronatus, m the 
canon law, 13 the nght of presenting to a 
benefice; or a hind of commission granted 
hy the bishop to inquire who1s the nghttul 
patron of a church.——Jus possessionie, 18 
aright of eeisin or possession, ak jue pro- 
prietatie is the mght of ownership of lands, 
&c.——VJua quirttsum, in antiquity, the full- 
est enjoyinent of Roman citizenship. This 
38 also called Jua cevsle and Jua urbanum. 
——VJue imagenes, the nght of using pictures 
and statues, simular to the modern right of 
bearmg coats of arms, which was allowed 
to none but those whose ancestors or them- 
selves had borne some curule ofhce. 

JUVENA LL&, in Roman antiquity, a 
feast instituted for youth by Nero, when 
his beard was first shaven. 


K. 


milarly situnted at the other end, are of 
common transparent glass, The tube 1s 
continued a little beyond this second glass, 
and, at its termination, 18 closed by a ground 
glass, which can be put on and off. In the 
vacant space thus torived, beads, pieces of 
coloured glexs, and other small bright ob- 
jects are put, and the changes produced in 
thar position by turning the tube, give rise 
to the difteacut figures. 

hA‘LI, in botany, Salsola kal: or glass- 
Wort, a genus of marine plants, trom which 
the alkalis ot commerce is procured by burn- 


ing 

KAL’MIA, 1n botany, a beautiful North 
American genus of shrubs, called laurel, 
ny bush, calico-bush, &c, having coriace- 
ous, ever-green, and cup shaped flowers, of 
& fine rose or purple colour, disposed in 
lntge corymbs It i naturally alhed to 
»hododendrum. The wood 1s very hard, sus- 
ceptible of a fine polish, and resembles box. 
This shrub 1s in great request i our gar 
dens, from the beauty of its flowers and 
ſoliage 

RAMEIN, the name given to a hot and 
dry southerly wind, common in Egypt and 
the deserts of Africa, which prevails more 
or less for fifty days. On the approach of 
this wind the sky becomes dark and heavy, 
the aur gray and thick, and filled with a 
dust so subtle that it penetrates every 
where. It 1s not remarkably hot at first, 
but increases in heat the longer it conti 
nues, during which tine it causes a diffi- 
culty of breathing, and when at ite highest 
pitch wall sometimes cause suffocation. 
KANGAROQ,, m zooulogy, a singular ani- 
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THE TTR KALI IS T8ED BY GFRMAW CHEMISTS TO PENOYE CAUSTIC POTASH; AND “ KALTM,” ITS METALLIC BASIS 
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KERMES” HALF OF THEIR TEIBUTE TO THE ROMANS, WHO PREPEBRED THOSE FROM LUSITANIA. 
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THE ANCIENTS SUPPUSED KERMES TO BE GRAINS OR FHUIT OF THE ILIX. 
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the Kangaroo are strangely disproportioned, 
the fore legs being small and short, whilst 
the hinder are long and powerful. It is 
four or tive feet long, with a tail three feet ; 
its usual position is standing on its hind 
feet, its fore feet being employed like those 
of the squirrel. It lives on vegetables, and, 
instead of walking, takes leaps of about fif- 
teen fect. It is furnished, like the opos- 
sum, with a pouch in the abdomen, which is 
a receptacle for its young during the time of 
breeding, and is resorted to after the birth 
for the sake of warmth and protection. 
They use their tails and hinder feet as wea- 
pons of defence. When they are pursued 
and overtaken by dogs, they turn, and seiz- 
ing them with their fore feet, strike them 
violently with their hinder lunbs, thereby 
often destroying them. The flesh of these 
animals is said to be nutritious and sa- 
voury, somewhat resembling mutton. 

KA‘OLIN, in mineralogy, a sort of earth 
which 18 used as one of the two ingredients 
in porcelain. Its colour 1s white, with a 
shade of gray, yellow, or red. 

KAR PHOLITE, a recently-discovered 
mineral, of a fibrous structure and a yellow 
colour. 

KECK’LING, among scamen, winding or 
twining small ropes about a cable or bolt- 
rope, to prescrve them from galling. 

EDGE, or KEDG’‘ER, a sinall anchor, 
used to keep a ship steady when mding in a 
harbour or river.——Kedying, setting up 
the sails, and letting a ship drive with the 
tide when the wind 1s contrary to the tide. 

KEEL, the lowest piece of timber in a 
ship, ranning her whole length from the 
lower part of her stem tu the lower part of 
her stern post, and supporting the whole 
frame. Sometimes a second keel, or false 
heel, as it 18 called, is put under the first. 
A flat-bottomed vessel used on the river 
Tyne for bringims coalx from Newcastle. 
——In botany, the lower part of a papil- 
onaceous corolla, inclosing the stamens 
and pistil——A leaf is suid to be keeled 
When it hag a longitudinal prominence on 
the back. 

KELL-HAULING, among seamen, a 
punishment of offenders at sea by letting 
| them down from the yard-arm with ropes, 
and dr@wing thei uuder the heel from one 
aide to the other, 

KEEL’SON, or KEL’SON, in naval archi- 
tecture, a principal timber in a ship, lad 
withimside across all the timbers over the 
keel, and fastened with long bolts; ao that it 
forins the interior or counterpart of the keel. 

KEEP, a strong tower in old castles, 
where the besieged retreated in cases of 
extremity. [tas also called the dunjon or 
dungeon. 

RKEED’ER, in law, an officer of different 
descriptions, as the keeper of the great ecal, 
a lord by his office, and one of the privy 
council, through whose hands pass all char. 
ters, commissions, and grants of the king 
under the great seal; the keeper af the privy 


seal, through whose hands pass all charters, | 
| &e. before they come to the great seal. There 
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KERMRERS HAS BERN KNOWN IN THE EAST FROM TUE DAYS OF NOSES. 
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mal peculiar to Australasia. The limbs of | is also the keeper of the forests, the keeper af 


the touch, an oflicer of the mint, &c. 

KEEPING, a term used in various 

| branches of the sine arts, to denote the just 

' proportion and relation of the various parta. 
— In painting, it signifies the peculiar 
managemeut of colouring and chiaro oscuro, 
80 as to produce a proper degree of relievo 
in different objects, according to their rela- 
tive position and importance. If the lights, 
shadows, and half tmts be not in proper 
keeping, that is, in their exact relative pro- 
portion of depths, no rotundity can be 
effected, and without due opposition of 
light, shade, and colours, no apparent sepa- 
ration of objects can take place. 

KELP, the calcined ashes of a marine 
pase sometimics called by the same name, 

ut otherwise known by the denominations 
of sea-thongs, laces, and glass-wort; and 
which is a thick-leaved sort of fucus or sea- 
wrack, Kali in a species of thie plant. 
Kelp is thrown on the rocks and shores of 
Scotland in great-abundance; and, in the 
summer months, is raked — and 
dried, as hay, in the sun and wind, and 
atterwards burnt. Since the duty has been 

| taken off salt, and barilla bas come into 
more general use from the same cause, the 
manufacture of kelp has greatly declined ; 
but at one time not less than 20,000 tons of 
this article was annually made in Scotland 
and the adjacent isles. 

KER’MES, in entomology, a species of the 
insect coccus, found in the excrescences of a 
species of oak-trec.——It is an article ex- 
tensi\ely used in dyeing, and inferior to 
nothing but cochineal for dyeing scarlet. 
Kermes-grains, as they are called, are the 
dried bodics of the female insccts of the 
species coccua ilicis, which lives upon the 
leaves of the quercus iſer (prickly oak). In 
Germany, from the 9th to the léth cen- 
tury, the rural serfs were bound to deliver 
annually to the convents, a ccrtain quantity 
of hermes, (the coccus polontcua) among the 
other products of industry; and at that 
period this dyc-stuff was called vermiculus 
in Latin, and rerallion m French. Kermes 
has been employed from time immemorial 
m India ta dye silk, and was also used by 
the ancient Greek and Roman dyere; but 
since the introduction of cochineal, it has 
become an object of comparatively trifling 
importance. Kermes-mineral, in phar- 
Macy, & preparation of antimony, so called 
on account of its red colour, resembling 
that of the kermes. 

KES'TREL, 1n ornithology, a fowl of the 
genus Falco, with yellow-legs, a brown back, 
a spotted breast, and a rounded tail, broad 
towards the end. It is a very beautiful bird, 

| about the size of a yngeon, and very bold. 
It builds in hollow oaks, and feeds on quails 
and other small birds. 

KETCH, a vessel with two masts, a main 
and mizen-mast, usually from 100 to 250 
tons burden. Ketches are generally used 
as yachts, or as bainls eenacls the latter, 

| which are built remarkably strong, are fur- 
nished with all the apparatus necessary for 
| carrying on a vigorous bombardment, 
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THE DISCONTINUANCE OF THE KELP MANUFACTURE HAS PRODUCED THE UTMOST DESTITUTION AMONG THE PEASANTRY OF THE SCOTTISH ISLES. 
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KETCH’UP, or CATS’UP, a sauce or ve- 
getable gravy, extracted from pickled mush- 
rooms, walnuts, or tomatos, &e Dr Kitch- 
ener, who m mattera of this kind may be 
supposed to apeak lke an accomplished 
connoisseur, says, “ Mushroom gravy ap- 
proaches the flavour of meat gravy more 
than any other vegetable juice, and 18 the 
best substitute for 1t in mcagre soups and 
extempore gravies {” 





alt 
KEY, an instrument for shutting or open | KILOM’LTER, 1n the French system of 


ing a lock, viz a bent lever by which the 
bolt of a lock 1s turned, with subdivisions 
according with the wards of the locks — 
In music, the name of the fundamental note 
or tone, to winch the whole piece 18 accom- 
modated, and in which 1t usually begins 
and alwavs ends There ae but two spe 





cres of keys one at the mayor, and one of | 


the minor mode, all the keya m which we 
employ sharps or flats being deduced from 
the natural heys ot C major and A minor, 
of which they are mere transpoutions —— 
The Acys of an organ or pianoforte, are 
movable projecting levers, made of ivory or 
wood, so placed as convenicntly to receive 
the fingers of the performer, by which the 
mechaniam 18 set 1n motion and the sounds 
produced 

KEY STONE, mm architecture, the name 
for those stones which forin the sweep of 
an arch, but more ———— the last or 
muddle stone placed oa the top of the arch 
or vault 

KHAN, an Amatic governor Inthe north 
of Asia this title expresses the full regal 
digmty but there are also Khana of pro 
vinces, cities, &c “This is the word” 
savs Sir Wilham Jones “so variously and 
80 erroneously written by Luropeansa The 
sovereign Jord of Tartary 1s neither the 
cham, as our travellers call him, nor the 
han, as Voltaire will have it, but the Ahan 
or can, with an aspirate on the hist 
letter” 

KID NAPPING, the foreble seizing and 
taking away a man woman, or clild, in 
order to carry them abroad = This 13 an of 
fence at common law, and punishable by 
fine, impraoument and pillory 

KID NFY BEAN a garden pulse, s0 
named from ita resembling a kidney in 
shape it has a papthonaceous flower, the 
pistil of which becomes a at pod, that is 
eaten hetore the seeds are fully tormed 

KID NE}S, in anatomy, two oblong flat 
tened viscera, or glands, the office of which 
18 to separate the urine from the blood 
One of these glands hes on the nght, and 
the other on the left of the back bone At 
the middle of each kidney, where the hlood 
veasels enter, 18 a large membranous bag, 
called the pelvis, which diminishes like a 
fannel, and forms along canal (the ureter) 
that conveys the urine from the kidney to 
the bladder Disceaes of the kidneys are 
generally occasioned by exctss of some 

n 


2 

KIL LAS, in mineralogy, an argillaceous 
stone of a pale gray or greenish grav, of a 
lamellar or coaracly granular texture, found 
iu Cornwall 
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MOST OF THE GRECIAN STATES WERE GUVERNED AT FIBAT HY KINGS. 
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KIL’DEE, 1n ornithology, a species of 
plover, common in America 

KILN (pron &:l), a large oven, of brick 
or stone, for the purpose of burning, heat- 
ing, or — amine 

gin OGRAMME, or KIL’OGRAM, m 
the new system of French weights and 
measurcs, a thousand grammes ‘The kilo- 

1m 18 equal in weight to five drams and a 


measures, a thousand meters, nearly equal 
toa sjuarter ofa French league. 

KING, m ancient and modern history, 
the name given to an officer who exercists 
the supreme functions of political govern 
ment Rings are absolute monarchs, when 
they possess the powers of government 
without control, or the entire sovereignty 
ovcr a nation, and limited monarchs, when 
thar power is restrained by fixed laws = Ae- 
reditary, when they hold the powers of go 
vernment by mght of birth or inheritance, 
and electne, when raised to the throne by 
choice — A king of England’s powcr 1 
limited “He has the prerogative ot com 
manding armies and cquippimg flects — 
but without the concurrence of ns parla 
ment he cannot mamtain them He can 
hestow places and employments ,—but with 
out his parhament he cannot pay the sala 
nes attending on them He can declare 
war but without his parhamcut it 1s 1m- 
possuble for him ta carryiton Ina word, 
the royal prerogative, destitute as it 1s of 
the power of imposing taxes, 10 hke a vast 
body which cannot of itself accomplish sts 
motions, or, if you please, it is like a alnp 
completaly egupped but from which the 
parhament can at pleasure draw off the 
water and leave it a ground —and also sct 
it afloat again by granting: subsidies”? The 
law ascribes to a king of Fngzland m his 
political capacity, numortality, tor‘ the king 
never dies,’ and on his decease, winch 18 
called his demise his rc yal dignity a veated, 
without any interreguum or interval, at once 
in his heir 

KING AT ARMS in heraldry, an officer 
of great antiquity, whose busnesa is to di 
rect the heralds, preside at ther chapters, 
and have the jurisdiction of armoury = In 
England there are three kings of earms, 
Garter Clavencieur, and Norroy, the fret 
1s called principal king at arms, the two 
others provincial kings the latter (north 
roy] officiates north of the Trent [hcre are 
alxo Zion king at arms for Scotland, and 
Ulater king at arms for Ireland, 

KING DOM, in natural history, a general 
division of natural objects, as the animal, 
the mineral, and the teyefable kingdoms, in 
the Lmnaan avstem — In Seripture, by 
kingdom, or God's kingdom, 18 meant the 
government or umversal dommion of God 

KING FISHER, mm ornithology, the Al- 
eedo of Jinnaus, a genus of birds, diatin- 
guished by a long, straight, sharp bill, 
strong feet, wings rather short, body 
thick and compact, head large and clon 
Saale and plumage thick aud glossy ‘The 

mgfisher frequents the banks of riveis, 
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DOWN TO THE UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRFIAND, THE EINGS OF BRITAIN ALSO EORE THE TITLE OF KINGS OF FRANCE. 
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KIN] 
where it patiently watches till a fish ap- 
proaches its station, when it dives into the 
water and brings up its prey, which it soon 
devours. (See Haucyon.] 

KINGS, Booxs or, two canonical books 
of the Old Testament, so called because 
they contain the history of the kings of 
Isracl and Judah, from the beginning of the 
reign of Solumon, down to the Babylonish 
captivity, for the space of near six hundred 


years. 

KING’S BENCH [Bancus Rxarvs), 
so called because the king used formerly to 
wit there in person. It is the supreme 
court of common law in this kingdom, con- 
sisting of the Lord Chief Justice, and three 
puisne or inferior judges, who hear and de- 
termine, for the most part, aJ] pleas which 
concern the crown. The jurisdiction of this 
court is very extensive. Its justices are 
—— justices of oyer and terminer, of 
gaol delivery and of eyre ; supreme conserva- 
tors of the peace; and coroncrs throughout 
England, some provincial jurisdictions ex- 
cepted, They have cognizance of all mat- 
ters of a criminal and public nature, judi- 
cially brought before them, to give remedy 
either by the common law, oe by statute ; 
and their power is original and ordinary : 
that 18, after the king has appoimted them, 
they do not derive their jumsdiction from 
him, but from the law. Whatever crime 1s 
against the public good, though it dues not 
injure any particular person, comes within 
the scope of the justice of this court; and 
no subject can suffer any kind of unlawful 
violence or uty to hia person, liberty, or 
possessions, but he may here have a proper 
remedy: not only by way of satisfaction in 
damages, but by the exemplary punishment 
of the offender; for tlua court 1s considered 
as the guardian of the morals of all the 
subjects of the realm. It is in the discre- 
tion of ths court to inflict fine and im- 
prisonment, or punishment more severe, on 
offenders. It may commit to any prison it 
shall think proper; and the law ajlows no 
other court to remove or bail persons it 
nuprisons; but this court may grant an 
habeas corpus to relieve persons imprisoned 
by any other authonty or means. This 
court can try all causes capable of commg 
before a jury, m many of which the king 
{or queeh) 1s plamtiff; but the common- 
pleas, only those between subject and sub- 
ject. (Since the accession of queen Vic- 
toma, it has been customary to designate 
this the court of Queen’s Bench; a practice 
which has our hearty commendation, and 
we sincerely hope that no ultra-loyalist will 
imagine that we are deficient in respect for 
our — —— sovereign, because we have 
not happened to place this article under 
the letter Q.] 

KING’S EVIL, in medicine, a scrofulous 
disease, in which the glands are ulcerated. 
The gift of curing this disease was formerly 
attnbuted to the kings and quecus of Eng- 
Jand, and had ita origin in the time of 
Edward the Confessor. The practice of 
touching for the evil (as it was termed) is 
now abolished. 






EACH KNIGHT WAG ATTENDED TO THE FIELD BY HIS FAITHFUL SQUIRE. 
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THE LANCK WAS THE PROPER AND PECULIAR WEAPON OF A KNIGHT. 
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KING’S SILVER, in law, money due to 
the king in the court of common-pleas, for 
a license there granted to any man for 
passing a fine. 

KINO, in medicine, a gum resin obtained 
from a tree growing on the banks of the 
river Gambia, in Atrica. On wounding its 
bark, the fluid kino immediately issues drop 
by drop, ant: by the heat of the sun, is 
formed into hard masses. It 18 now in 
common use, and 1s one of the most effica- 
cious vegetable astringents, or styptics, in 
the materia medica. 

KVOSK (a Turkish word), a kind of 
summer-house, or open pavilion, with a tent- 
shaped roof, and supported by pillars. Ki- 
osks have been introduced from Turkey and 
Persia into European gardens, which they 
greatly serve to embellish. 

KIP’PER, a term applicd to a salmon 
when unfit to be taken, and to the time 
when they are so considered. 

KIRK, in Scotland, a church.——Kirk- 
man, one of the church of Scotland.—— 
Kirk. sessions, an inferior church-judicatory, 
in Scotland, consisting of the ministers, 
elders, and deacons of a parish. 

KIRSCH’WASSER, a smrituous liquor 
obtained by fermenting and Niet illing bruised 
cherries, called Atrschen in German. 

KIT’-CAT, aterm apphed to a portrait 
three-fourths less than a half-length. The 
word originated with a club in London, to 
which Addison and Stecle belonged; and 
was 80 Called from one Christopher Cat, a 
pastrycook, who served the sad club with 
mutton pies ! 

KITE, a bird of prey, of the falcon kind, 
remarkuble for *ghding through the ar 
without often moving its wings. The tal 
is forked, which distinguishes 1t from all 
other British birds of prey.——Krfe, a play- 
thing for boys, consisting of a slight wooden 
frame covered with paper, and constructed 
80 as to risc mm the air, where by the aid of | 
along string 1t may be allowed to fly at the 
pleasure of the one who holds it. 

KNEE’-PAN, in anatomy, the patella, a 
little round bone placed in the fore part of 
the knee. 

KNEES, in naval architecture, pieces 
of timber bowed like a knee, which bind 
the beams and side timbers together.—— 
Kneea, :n Ruasia, nobles of the first class 
descended from the former ruling famihes | 
of particular provinces of the Russian cm- 








pire. 

KNIGHT, a title of honour, originally 
bestowed on cvery young man of rank or 
honour, after he was admitted to the privi- 
lege of bearing arms. It 18 now an order of 
gentlemen next to barouets, or a mere ho- 
norary distinction, which entitles the per- 
son on whom it is conferrred to be styled 
Sir, and his wife Lady. A knight is now 
made by the sovereign touching him with a 
sword as he kneels, and saying “ Rise up, 
Sir Thomas Phillips;” or whatever may be 
the name of him who receives the honour 
of kmghthood.—([There certaumly has been 
no man, in modern times, who more truly 
deserved some especial mark of his sove- 


GENTLE AND FOLISHED MANNERS GAINED GROUND, WHEN COURTESY WAS CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE VIRTUES OF KNIGHTHOOD. 
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KNIGH! SERVICE WAS CREATED FUR A FURKLY MILITARY PURPOSE, 
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reign’s favour, than the gentleman whose | instituted on the dechne of the feudal spint, 


name we have here taken the liberty to in 
troduce, and we make no apology to our 
readers for so doing, being convinced that 
we only reapond to the fechngs of every 
right nnaded Bniton wm thus offermng him 
our humble and unaffected tribute of grati- 
tude for his herore conduct, when, as the 
mayor of Newport, in 1849, he so effectually 
reaisted the misguided Chartists, and there- 
by prevented scenes of tumnnit, which, but 
for his bold and judicious measures, might 
have convuleed the whole kingdom ‘ Pal- 
mam qu merutt ferat | 

KNIGHT ERRANT, or wandering 
Knight, one who, in the gencrous enthu- 
siaain of chivalry, eet out, attended by his 
esquire or shic id bearer, with the design of 
exposing his hfe, wherever wrong was to be 
redressed ‘Ibe chivalrous age m which 
tha profesmon way taken up, demanded 
such exertions, and though poetry has 

ven an alr of fiction to the adventurea of 

nights errant, they are founded on truth 

NI GHIHUOD, the state or condition 

ofaknight Thuis msatitution has given nse 
to three others, each of which 1s only a de- 
viation from itself thus, 1, The primitive 
objecta of chivalry induced men to enter 
into intimate associations, whence sprung 
the several ordera of knighthood From 
theae, by the degeneracy necessarily betall 
10g all establishments, are derived the orders 
still aubsisting in modern Europe 2, Lhe 
primitive dignity of chivalry gave birth to 
that species of knighthood as at present 
conferred The two species here men 
tioned, however, are severally distinguish 
ed by historians, as regular, aud kono 
rary, of these, the first comprehend such 
as still adhere to their conatitutions as in 
requiring vows of celibacy, & and the se 
cond, those which are merely titular The 
Teutonic order 1s an example of the former, 
the order ot the Garter ot the latter 3, 
The umon of chivalry with the feudal sva- 
tem, and the decay of both, gave mae to 
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with the view of reviving political vigour 
It originally consistcd in investiture of lands, 
upon express condition that the person so 
invested should serve in the wars of his lord 
This duty was subsequently compounded 
for, by the payment of suma of money on 
various occasions, and, at length by statute 
12Car II the whole was abolishe 
KNOT, 1n seaman’s language, a divimon 
of the log line which answers to half a nu- 
nute, as a mile does to an hour, or st 15 
the hundred and twentieth part of a mie 
Hence, whena ship goer cight miles an hour, 
she 18 said to go eight kAnote -——Knof, in 
ornithology, a fen bird, the flesh ut which 1s 
very delicious 
KNOUT, a mode of punishment in Rus- 
ma, which at one time was exercined with 
the greatest possible barbanty, but which 
is now Jeas cruel, though 11 at present con 
sists of a severe scourging on the back with 
a leather atrap, in the puint of which wire 
ts mterwoven Formerly, m addition to 
this, the nose was slit up, and the cars were 
cut of 
KNOWL’EDGE, that information which 
the nund receives, either by its own expe 
rience or by the testimony of others The 
beneficial use of knowledge is wisdom That 
portion of knowledge the truth of which 
can be demonstrated, 18 science 
KO BA 1m zoology, a species of antelope, 
with horns close at the basc 
KO BOB, mm zoology, a venomous serpent 
of America 
KOL LYRITE, in mineralogy, a variety 
of clay, the colour of which 1s either pure 
white, or slightly shaded with gray or 
cllow 
KON ILITE, m mineralogy, a ailiceous 
earth, in the form of a loose powder, and 
remarkably tusible 
KORAN {See Anconan ) 
KO RIN, in zoology, an antelope with 
slender smooth horns 
KOU M88, or KU MISS, an intoxicat 
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knight service, and the compulsion of land | ing liquor made by the ( alinuc Tartars, by 
holders to become knights (See Car — and distilling mare’s nulk 
VALRY | “KOUPE OLITE, in mineralogy, a vanety 
ANIGHT MAR'SHAL, an officer 1n the of phrenite, of a greenish white colour, 
royal household of Great Bntain and Ire transluccnt, —— and pearly It is 
j land, who has jurisdiction and cognizance found in the Pyrences y 
of offences cummitted withm the house- KRA KEN, an immense sca monster, 
hold and verge, and of all contracts made | said to be seen occasionally on the «coasts 
therein, a member of the household bemg of Norway, but the accounts of it are ao 
one of the parties marvellous, that, rather than meur the 
KNIGHT OF FHE SHIBE, amemberof , charge of gross credulity ourselves, or an 
parliament representing a shire in contra ‘ attempt to tmpose on the credulity of 
distinction to a burgess, who representa a others, we shall merely copy a few fines 
corporation <A knight of the shire 3s so «from Pontoppidan, bishop of Bergen, who 
called, because, as the ferma of the writ for , has described it at great length “its back | 
election still require, 1t was formerly neces | or upper part,” says he, “which seems to 
gary that he should be a knight his re be im appearance about an English mile | 
striction was coeval with the tenure of | and a helf in circumference, Jooks at first 
knight service, when every man who re + hke a number of small islands, surrounded 
ceivid a knight’s fee immediately of the | with something that floats and ductuates 
crown was constrained to be a kuight, but | hke sea weed = Here and there a large ris- 
at present any person may be chosen to fill , ing 18 observed, like sund banks, on winch 
this oftice who bas a freehold catate in land | various kinds of small fishes are seen con 
| worth £800 per annum tinually leaping about, till they roll off into 
[ KNIGHY SLRVICE, a tenure of lands, | the water from the sides of it At last, ae- 
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COW S VIIX 18 SAID TO FROPUCE ONLY OWE THIRD AS MUCH SPIRIT aS MARI’S MILK, FROM ITS CONTAINING LESS SACCHARINE MATTER. 





RNIGRTIDGOD WAS AN HOXVOUB, XXIGAT SEXVICE, A TENURE, THE FORMER GAVE SPLETDOLR TO AN AEMY, THE LATTES, STRENGTH AND %UMEERS 
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TILL THE 177TH CENTURY, NEARLY ALL LAND WAS HELD BY KNIGHTORERVICE. 
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4 LABORATORY I8 TO CHEMISTRY, WHAT AN OBSERVATORY 15 TO ASTRONOMY. 
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veral bright points or horns appear, which 
grow thicker and thicker the higher they 
rise above the surface of the water; and 
sometimes they stand up as high and 
large as the masts of middle-sized vessels. 
It seems these are the creature’s arms; and 
it is said, if they were to lay hold of the 
largest man of-war, they would puil it down 
to the bottom. After this monster has been 
on the surface of the water a short time, it 
begins slowly to sink again; and then the 
danger 18 as great as betore, because the 
motion of his sinking causes such a swell 
in the soa, and such an eddy or whirlpool, 
that it draws every thing down with it.” 
No one can read this account without being 
forcibly reminded of the wonderful stories 
we have heard of late years respecting the 
sea serpents seen on the North-American 
coasts. And whatever may be the animal 
which has given rise to these stories, the 
kraken described by Pontoppidan can hardly 
be supposed to be a real existence. It 
has been supposed, and not without a 
show of great probability, that the account 
grew out of the appearance of rocks only 


L, the twelfth letter of the Enehsh al- 
phahet. It 1s a semi-vowel, formed in the 
voice by mtercepting the breath between 
the tip of the tongue and the fore-part of 
the palate, with the mouth open. ‘There 1s 
something of aspiration in its sound, and 
therefore our British ancestors usually 
doubled it, or added an A to it; asin llan, 
or ddan, atemple. In English words of one 
ryllable it is doubled at the cud, as in all, 
wall, mill, wooll, &c., but not after diph- 
thongs and digraphs, as foul, foal, mowl, 
growl, foal, &.; words of more syllables 
than one, as foretel, proportional, &c., are 
written with a single l. In soine words is 
mute, as in half, calf, talk, chalk. It may 
be — most of the consonants, as 
in blue, clear, flame, &c., but before none of 
them. As a numeral letter, L denotes 50; 
and with a dash over it, 50,000, 

LA, in music, the syllable by which 
Guido denotes the last sound of each hexa- 
chord: if it begins in C, it answers to our 
A; ifin G, to E; and ifin F, to D. 

LAB‘ADISTS, a sect who lived in the 
17th century, the followers of Jean dle Laba- 
die, who held that God can and does deceive 
men, that the observance of the Sabbath is 
not —— and other heretical opinions. 

LA’BARUM, in Roman antiquity, the 
standard borne before the emperors; being 
a rich purple streamer, supported by a 
spear. It waa the name given to the impe- 
rial standard, upon which Constantine, 
atter his conversion, blazoned the mono- 
gram of Chriat. 
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AS AN ABBREVIATION, LL.D. STANDS FOR “ DOCTOR OF LAWS ;” L.8. UN COPIES OF DREDS, CHARTERS, &C. FOR “ LOCUS SIGILLI,” THE FLACE OF THE SEAL. 
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RKCTIFIED SPIRIT OF WINE WILL DISSOLVE PURE LABDANUM. 
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visible at certain seasons, or of floating 
islands, &e. Yet that monsters of pro- 
digious dimensions, dissimilar from any 
kuown species, bave been met with in al- 
most every quarter of the world, is cer- 
tain; and every authenticated account of 
such, at least claims the attention of the 
naturalist. 

KRE’OSOTE, in chemistry, the anti-pu- 
trescent principle of pyroligneous acid, is 
an oily, colourless, transparent liquid, pos- 
sessing great refrangibility. Its odour is 
penctratiug, disagreeable, and sinular to 
that of smoked beef. ‘This substance forms 
numerous interesting compounds with acids 
and alkahes; but of all the organic acids, 
the acetic seems to have the greatest affinity 
for kreosote, uniting with it in every pro- 
portion. 

KU’FIC, the ancient letters of the Arabic, 
so called from Kufa, on the Euphrates. 

KY’ANITE, a miyeral found both massive 
and in regular crystals: its prevailing co- 
lour is blue, but it occurs also in various 
shades of gray, green, and bluish white, It 
is infusible by the common blowpipe. 

























LAB’DANOUM, or LAD’ANUM, a resin 
of the softer kind, though of too firm a con- 
sistence to he ranked among the fluid ones. 
It exudes from the leaves of the Ciatus 
ladanifera, a shrub which grows in Arabia, 
Candia, and other parts of the Archipelago. 
It 18 used in medicine, chiefly in external 
— 

A’BEL, in heraldry, a fillet usually 
placed in the middle along the chief of the 
coat without touching its cxtremities. It 
is adorned with pendants; and when there 
are above three of these, the number must 
be specified in blazoning. This is an addi- 
tion to the arms of a second brother, and is 
esteemed the moat honourable of all differ- 
ences. 

LA‘BIA, in anatomy, the lips, the red 
part of which 1s called Prolatium; the 
sphincter, Orbicularig Labiorum; and the 
cuticle, Epithelium. 

LA’BIALS, in grammar, an epithet for 

those letters which are pronounced chiefly 
by means of the hpa- — In anatomy, an 
epithet for the arteries and glande which 
belong to the lips. 
MABIATE, or LA'BIATED, in botany, 
an epithet tor monopetalous flowers, con- 
sisting of a narrow tube, with a wide mouth, 
divided mto two or more hps. 

LAB’ORATORY, a workshop or building 
properly fitted up with apparatus — 
for the various operations, processes, an 
expernmnents, that may be required by the 
practical chewist.——Laboratory, in mili- 
tary affairs, signities a place where all sorts 























“ LABARUM’”’ WAS THE NAME GIVEN TO THE IMPERIAL BANNER, UPON WHICH CONSTANTINE, AFTER HIS CONVERSION, BLAZONED THE MONOGRAM OF CHRIST. 
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2aC YIELDS 4 FIVE BED DIF, WHICH, THOUGH NOT 30 BKIGHT AS THE TALR MEXICAN COCHIVEAL, 18 SAID TO BE MOKE PERMANENT. 
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WHEN LACE 18 MANUFACTURED FROM SILK, IT 18 CALLED BLONDE LACE. 
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of tire-works are prepared, both for actual 
service and experiments ——The word 18 
also used to denote any place wherem a@ 
series of operations are performed , hence 
the stomach w called the grand laboratory 
of the human body. 
LA’BOUR, bodily exertion m occupations 
by which subsistence is obtained, as in agri 
culture, manufactures, &c. The word 16 
also apphed to that degree of intellectual 
exertion or application of the mind which 
occasions weariness. In the former sense, 
however, its use 1s mont legitimate — It 
is somewhat curious to mark the progres 
sive advance 1n the prices of labour during 
the last 500 years, with the prices of provi- 
visions, and satisfactory at the same time 
to know, that the wages of the labourer and 
artiaan, of every description, have msen in 
amuch greater proportion than wheat, by 
the price of which their wages were ory- 
nally regulated In the year 1352, 25 Edw. 
ITT wheat was le 10d. per bushel ‘The 
following are the rates of wages at that 
time, as established by law Haymakers 
ld, perday A mowcr of meadows 5d per 
day, or 6d an acre Reapers of corn, in the 
firat week of August, 2d, nm the second, 3d 
per dav, and so till the end of August, with 
out meat, drink, or other allowance, hnding 
their own tools. For threshing a quarter of 
wheat or rye, 24d , a quarter of bales, 
beans, peas, and oats, 14d =A master car 
venter, Jd aday other carpeaters, 2d a 
ay A master mason, 4d per dav, other 
masons, 4d per day, and their scrvants Lid 
per day Nearly a century after, 1 e€ m 
1455 23 Henry VI, the wages were--lora 
bak of husbundes, 258 4d, per annum, 
aud clothing of the price of 54, with meat 
and drink , chet hind, carter, or shepherd, 
20s, clothing 4s , bov under 14 5care, 64, 
clothing 3s Free mason, or master car 
penter, id per day, without meat or dink, 
549d) Master tiler or slater, macon or wean 
carpenter, and other artificers concerned in 
— sd per dav, without meat and 
drink, 44d, every other labourer 2d a day, 
without meat and drink J'4d , after Michac! 
mas to abate in proportion In time of 
harvest, a mower 4d a day, without meat 
and drink fd , reaper or carter, Jd a dav, 
without meat and dank 54d, woman la 
bourer, and other Jabourers, 2d a day, 
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In the late “ Factory Commuiasion Re port,” 
the comparative prices of labour im ditter- 
ent countries of Lurope are thus stated — 
| The factory operative in Fngland works 69 
; hours per week, for which, on an average, 
he has lle wages, in Auicrica, he worka 
78 hours, and has 108 , in Frauce he works 
| trom 72 to 8? hours, and has fs sd, mm 

Switzerland he works from 7k to &4 hours, 
and hasds od , in the Tyrol he works from 
72 ¢o 80 hours, and has 4z., in Saxony he 
worke 72 hours, and bas 3¢ 6d , im Bonn, 

in Prossia, he works 94 hours, and has 2s fid 
{ LAB’YRINTH, a maze, or place full of 
| intricate windings, which renders it difficult 
! to find the wa m the interior to the en- 
trance. The labyrinth of Egypt, built by 
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POINT LACK 18 THAT WHICH HAR BREN WORKED WITH THE NEEDLE. 
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Psammeticus on the banks of the river Nile, 
contained, within the compass of one con- 
tinued wall, onc thousand houses and twelve 
royal palaces, all covered with marble, it 
had only one entrance, but innumerable 
turnings and windings, so that those who 
were in could not fud their way ont with- 
out aguide There were also many other 
celebrated labyrinths in antiquity , such as 
those of Crete, Clusium, &c ——Labyrinth, 
in anatomy, that part of the internal ear 
behind the cavity of the tympanum. 

LAC, LACK, or GUM-LAC, a concrete 
brittle substance (not a gum, though so 
called, but a resin). It 1s depomted on dit- 
ferent kinds of trees in the East Indies, 
by a apres of insects of the cochineal 
kind Some of the dead insects remaming 
in their cells give the whole a red colour. 
That sort of lac which 18 called stick lar, in 
the wax adhering t6 small sticks or branches, 
and which 15 — This lac, when 
separated from the sticks, grossly powder- 
ed, and deprived of its colour, for the sake 
of the dyes, and other purposes, w called 
seed lac When the stick lac 1s freed from 
its impurities by melting it over a gentle 
fire, and formed mto cakes, it is called 
shell.iac United with ivory black, or ver- 
milion, 1t forma black and red sealing waz. 
A solution with borax, coloured by lamp. 
black, constitutes Indian wk Luc, dis 
solved in alcohol or other menatrua, by 
diffcrent methods of preparation, forms 
vanious kinds of :arnishea and lacker a. In 
the Fast it is much used for trinkets. 


LAC CIC, pertaming to lac, or produced 


from at, as, larrid acid 
LACE, a deheate kd of net-work, used 
aK An ornament of dress, made of gilt and 
silver thread, sulk, cotton, or of flax The 
most celebiated and costly 1s made at Brus 
wele = Much urcd to be made in Bucking 
hamshire, called pillow or bubbin lace, 
from being woven upon a pillow or cushion 
by means of bobbins, but the machine lace 
of England 38 now equal to any, and much 
cheaper In speaking of the modern ma- 
| chine made bobbin net Jace, Dr Ure savas, 
“this elegant teyture possesses all the 
streneth and regulanty of the old Bucking 
ham lace, and is far superior im these re 
! spects to the pont net and warp lace, which 
t had preceded, and in some measure paved 
the way fur it Bobbin net may be said to 
| Surpass every other branch of human in 
{ dustry in the complex ingenutty of tts ma- 
chinery, one of Fisher's spotting frames 
bem as much besond the most curious 
chronometer in multipbeity of mechanical 
device, as that 1s beyoud a common roasting- 
jack” A rack of face, 1s a certain lengt 
| of work counted perpendicularly, and con- 
tains 210 meshes or holes, and such bas 
| been the progress of improvement and eco- 
nom in thia manufacture, that the coat of 
| Jabour 1m making a rack, which was, twenty 
years ago, 3s 6d, 1s now not more than one 
| penny '———-Lace made by Caterpillars. This 
most extraordimary and ingemoun asperics 
of manutacture has been contrived by an 
officer of engineers residing in the city of 
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LACE 18 “ GASSED’ WITHOUT INJURING THE FABRIC, THE FLAME OF THE GAS PEWETRATIVG THE MESHES, AND DESTROYING THE LOOSE FIBRES. 
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NOTTINGHAM 18 NOW THE GRAND DEFOT OF THE IACE TRADE 


LAC] 
Munich It consists of lace and veils, with 
open patterns m them made entirely by 
caterpillars The following 18 the mode ot 
proceeding adopted —Having made a paste 
ot the leaves of the plant on which the spe 
cies of caterpillar he employs fecds he 
spreads it thinly over a stone or othe: flat 
substance of the required size He then 
with a camel hair pcneil dipped im olive 
oi} draws the pattern he wishes the insects 
to leave open = J his stone as then placed in 
an inclined position and a considerable 
numbcr of the caterpillars are placed at the 
bottom A peculiar specicais chosen which 
spins a strong web and the animals com 
mence at the bottom eating and spmung 
their way to the top, carcfully avoiding 
evcry part touchcd by the oil but devour 
ing every other part of the paste The 
extreme lightness of these veils combined 
with some strength, 18 truly surpiising 
One of them measuring twenty six and a 
half inches by seventecn inches, weghed 
only 151 grams—a degree ot lightness 
which will appear morc strongly by con 
trast with other fabrics One square yard 
of the substance of which these veils are 
made weighs four grains and one third 
whilst one square yard of silk gauze weighs 
one hundred and thirty seven grains and 
one equare yard of the finest patent net 
wughs two hundred and siaty two grains 
and a halt 

LACIE RTA 1m zoology the hizard tnbe 
an extensive genus of amzhilia but far 
norte numerous in former states of the 
carth than at the preecnt 

LACH RYMATI an appellation given to 
several parts of the eye trom their scrving 
tu secrete or convey away the tears as the 
lachry nal dicts the lackrymal qland 

LACHRIM ATOR) in antiquity a ves 
sel in which were collected the tears of a 
deceased persous friends and prescived 
along with the ashes and urn = lt was a 
small glass bottle or phial manv of which 
have bccn found in the tombs and sepul 
chies of the ancients 

IACING among mariners the rope or 
line uscd to confine the hcads of sails to 
thew yards 

LALINIATED 1n botany an epithet 
denoting a Icaf which has several sinuses 
down to the middle and the lobes which 
separate theae indented or jagged 

ACK in commerce the number of 

100 (U0 rupets im India, about 1. 50vl 
sterling 

1 AC QUER, of LACK FR a sort of var 
nish applied to tin brass or other metals 
lhe basis of lacquer 18 a solution of the 
resinous substance of seed lac or shell lac, 
in apirits otwine In ordertogive a golden 
colour to the solution two parts of gam 
boge are added to one of anotto When 
silver leaf or tin 1s to be lacquercd a larger 
quantity of the colouring materials 1s requi 
site than when the lacquer 1s intended to 
be laid on brass 

LACITEA FEBRIS, in medicine, the 
milk tever 

LAC LEALS, or LAC TEAL V E8sF1 8, 
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in anatomy, tender transparent vessels, 
possessed of an infinite number of valves, 
whith convey the chyle from the mesentery 
to the thoracic duct 

LAC TIC A CID in chemstyf, an acid 
procured trom sour milk by precipitating it 
with hme water and separating the lime 
with oxalic acid It 18 supposed to consist 
of acctic acid and munate of potash witha 
small portion of iron and an animal matter 
Lactic acid may be detected 1n all the fluids 
of the animal body either free or saturated 
with alkaline matter 

LAC 111 KROUS in botany an appel 
Jation given to plants abounding with a 
mulky jure as the sow thistle and the hke 

LACTU CA im botany the name of a 

us of plants claus ASyayenesta order 

Polysania agualiae The Jactuca satua or 
common icttuce a coolhmns salad herb pos 
seascd of narcotic propertics but affording 
no nutriment lettuce formed the opum 
ot Galen in his old age a proof that i» the 
warmer climates it must have a higher de 
gree of narcotic power than it acquires in 
this country ——Lactuca t:resa or strong 
scented lettuce 1s a common plant in our 
hedges and ditches which has a strong un 
gratetul smell resembling that of opium 
and a bitterish acid taste It abounds 
with a milky juice resembling that of the 
white ay y 
IA DING aterm apphed to the goods in 
a slip whose —— is hinted by her 
own tonnage wh n the specific gravity of 
the goods 18 greatca than water 

ITA DY Ihis word origmally appertained 
only as atitle tothe daughters of carla but 
now by cust m it belongs to anv woman 
of ,cntec! manners and cducation 

LADY BIRD or LADY COW in ento 
mology a siwall red sheath winged insect 
of the genus Coccinella Lhey deposit their 
cggs on the lcaves of trees and the larve 
produced are great dcvourcrs of the aphides 
or plant lice 

LA D\ DAY the 2athof March so called 
because it 1s the day of the Annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary 

I4Di 8 SLIPPLR in botany a plant of 
the genus Cypriye deum conspicuous for its 
large inflated flowers = Thev are chietly 
found in the mountainous parts of 1 urope 
and in North America 

LAGOON a name given to those creeks 
or shallow lakes which extend along the 
coast and which coutain numerous small 
iwlands Venice for instance w built on 
sixty of thum ‘lowards the sea the islets 
are accured by dams natural or artitical 

LAGOPHIHAL M1 \ in medieme a dis 
ease in which the eve cannot be shut = It 
may arise trom various Causes but the most 
frequent is a Cicatrix, atter a wound ulcer 
or burn 

1 AIR, among sportsmen the place where 
the deer harbour by day ‘This tern 18 also 
used to signify a place where cattle usu 
ally rest under shelter also the bed or 
couch of a wild beast 

TAIRD a title of honour in the High 
lands cquivalent to that of Lord 
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TADY BIRDS CONTINUE IN THE CHRISALTS STATR ABOUT A FORTNIGHT 
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LACTIC ACID HA® NOT HITHERTO BEFPN APPLIED TO ANT LSE IN THE ARTS, EXCEPT BY THE DUTCH, IN BLEACHING THKIB LINEN WITH SOCR MILE. 
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1 AKE, a large collection of inland water, 
having no direct communication with the 
ocean Lakes may be divided into four 
kinds iauch as neither receive nor send 
forth rivers 2, auch as emit rivera, without 
receiving any 8, such as receive rivers, 
without emitting any and 4 stich an both 
receive and send forth rivera [he largest 
on the old continent 18 the Caspian 700 
miles long and 20 broad often called a 
sea and in North America a senes of 
magnificent lakes run ito each other the 
largest of which Lake Superior 1s 540 miles 
long and 150 broad All the great Ame 
riean lakes are of fresh water ——Lake in 
painting a fine red colour between carmine 
and vermilion It 16 formed by precip 
tation from the solation of the coluuring 
matter with an earth or metallic oxyde 

LAMA a pretended delegate of heaven 
or pontiff of Tartary and Thibet He 16 
worshipped as a supernatural bemg by bis 
subjects and ts never to be seen but in the 
secret recesses of his palace where he sits 
cross legged on a cushion ‘The people 
beheve that the supreme divimity hives in 
jum that he knows and sees every thing iu 
the deepest recesses of the heart and that 
he never dies but on the diasolution of ns 
mortal frame his soul entera into the bo ly 
of a new born child The worship ot h« 
followers consists in clamorous songs ant 
ila i yn splendid processions m the so 
emnization of certain festivals and in yr 
sonal austerities 

LAM BDOCISM a fault m speaking 
where too much stresu in Jaid on the pro 
nunciation of the letter / 

LAMBDOI DAL in anatomy an epithet 
for a suture of the oceiput 

LAMLL I ® an conchology the hittle 

latex of which the shells of crustaccous 
sh are composed 

LAMENT’ LIONS a canomeal honk of 
the Old Lestament wnittcteby the j rophet 
Jeremiah The frat four chapters of the 
Lamentations are an abecedary every verse 
or couplet begmning with one of the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet in the alphabetical 
order 

LAMINA a layer or coat hing over 
another apphed to the plates of muni rals 

nes &¢e——In botany the traad or 
spreading part of the petal im a poly pita 
lous corolla.——In mineral gy a plate or 
thin piece of metal ——Iu anatomy /amina 
are the two plates or tables of the skull) 

LAMINABLE an ¢pithet for a metal 
which may be extended by passing between 
steel or hardened cast iron rollers 

LAM MAS DAY, a festival celebrated on 
the first of Auguat by the Romish church 
in memory of St Peters imprisonment 

LAMP AS, or LAM PERS, a disease in 
the palate of a horse 8 mouth 

LAMP BLACK a colour procured from 
the soot of a lamp or rather a fine soot 
formed by the condensation of the emoke 
of burning pitch, or some resinous sub 
stance in a chimney terminating 1 @ cone 
of cloth 

LAM PIATE, m chemistry a compound 
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salt composed of lampic acid and a base 
The lampie amd 1s obtained by the combus 
tion of ether by means of a lamp 

LAM PREY a geuus of anguilliform 
fishes which adhere firmly to rocks and 
other bodies by the mouth They are es 
teemed as a delicacy, and are im season iu 
the months of March April, and May 
They resemble the eel both im their form 
and winding movements 

LAM PYRIS, a genus containing 60 spe 
cies of fire fhes [See Fing rry Guow 
worm &c)} One of this genus (called the 
Skipper, from the singular dexterity with 
which when lying on its back it throws it- 
self imto the air and falls on its feet) emits 
ite light from two transparent tubercles 
attached to ite thorax, bemdes wluch there 
are two luminous spots beneath the elytra 
oY visible of course when it 18 on wing, 
and they are elevated it then appeara stu 
ded with four moh and vivid gems of a 
poaes blue lustre In fact the whole 

dy seems a flood of pure hght In the 
Weet Indics (says Mr John Murray in his 
| entomological remarks) the nativea em 
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ploy these hving hres to give hght in ma 
naming their household concerns In tra 
vellmg they are wont to attach one to each 
toe and it is stated that in fishing and 
hunting they require no other lummation 
LA NATE 1 botany covered with a aub 
stance like curled hars asa lanuted leaf 
or stem 
1AN CEOLATE 1m botany oblong and 
gradually tap ring toward each extrenuty, 
ax a lanceolate \caf 
| LA NCFRS 1n militery affairs, a body of 
men (ormnally in Poland but now com 
{ mon in other countries also) armed with 
Ions, lances and mounted on swift horses 
LANCET a two edged surgeal inatru 
— used in bleeding opening tumours, 
© 
| ——— in geography one main division 





the carth—the solid matter which const: 
tutes the fixed part of the surface of the 
globe as distin, ushed from water Hence 
we any the earth in ferraqueovs cousisting 
of Jind and water Land 10 seaman 6 
language maken part of several compound 
terms thus fo make the land 18 to discover 
land froin aca, as the ship approaches it 
Tand locked 19 when land lies a ronnd the 
ship so that no pomt is open to the sea 

if it anchor in such a place she 18 said to 
ride land locked ands considered safe from 
wind and tide Aland mark is any moun 
tam rock stecple tree &c, that may serve 
to make the land known at sea and thereby 
direct ships passing by how to steer, so as 
to avoid rocks shoals whirlpools, &c The 
land 1s shut wn, a term used to siyuify that 
another point of land hinders the sight of 
that the ship came from The ship hes | 
land to that is she 1s so far from shore that 

it can only be just discerned Land-turn, | 
in a Wind that in almost all hot countnes 

blows at certain times, from the shore m 
the might To set the land 1s to see by the 
com pasa how it bears from the sup Land 
breeze, a current of ar which, m many parts 
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EVERY SUMAN INVENTION HAS ITS NIGHT OF OBLIVION; EYZN A WHITTEN LANGUAGE BECOMES UNINTELLIGIBLE DURING THE LAPSE OF AGES. 














LANGUAGE, AS WRLL AS SPEECH, WAS TUN IMMEDIATE GIFT OF GOD. 
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within the tropics, particularly in the West 
Indies, segulaniy seta from the land towards 
the sea during the night, and this even on 
opposite points of the coast. 
ANDAU’, a coach which parts at the 
top, so as to form an open curnage. — 
TAND'GRAVE, in Germany, the title of 
certain princes who possess estates or 
territories called landgraviatee. It was 
formerly an officer who had jurisdiction 
over such a tract of country or province. 
LANDING, in architecture, the first 
part ofa floor at the head of a flight of stairs, 
LAND -REMAINS, a term applied to 
remains of animals and vpsecables, found 
everywhere on digging in the earth, mostly 
: interchanged with strata of marine remains. 
LANDSCAPE, 1n painting, a particular 
extent of land, with all the objects it con- 
tains and its various scenery. 
| LAND’SLIP, the sliding down of a con- 
siderable tract of land from a mountain. 
LAND-WAITER, an officer of the Cus- 
tom-house, whose duty it is upon landing 
any merchandize, to examine and take an 
’ account of the various articles. 

N’GREL SHOT, or LAN’GRAGE, a 
pafwular kind of shot used at sea for dis- 
abling the sails and riKmDR of an cnemy’s 
Ship. It consists of bolts, nails, and other 
pieces of iron fastened together. 

LAN’GUAGE, an assemblage of arti- 
! culate sounds forming words and signs for 
the expression of the thoughts of the mind; 
a faculty by which the all-wisc Creator has 
, distinguished man from the inferior ani- 
| mals. ‘That there was 4 primitive language, 
which was spoken by our tirst parents, is a 
fact derived from Holy Writ; but what that 
language was, is involved in the deepest 
— Man was created a social uui- 
| 











mal; 1¢ was therefore necessary that men 
should be able to communicate to each 
other their plans, projects, and ideas. By 
means of their mental faculties and phy- 
sical organs, they soon found words by 
which to make known their perceptions of 
natural and moral objects; and they also 
found means to retain them in their me- 
mory by some method or order of classi- 
fication. Whatever theories may be started, 
we really know no more than this: let us then 
be content with what we know, nor uselesaly 
spend our time in seeking to discover that 
which 1s hidden under an impenetrable 
veil. When we speak of written language, 
as distinguished from oral, it is under- 
stood, that certain marks or characters 
are, by tacit agreement, considered the 
representatives of audible sounds; in short, 
that these visible sins are made to awaken 
in the mind the idea of certain sounds, 
which sounds, by another tacit agreement, 
awaken the ideas of physical objects or 
moral perceptions, Thus the eye operates 
on the mind through the medium of the 
ear; but the process is so rapid, that it 18 
not perceived at the time; and writing may 
therefore be said even to be a quicker mode 
of communication than epeech, for the eye 
can run over, and the mind comprehcnd, the 
sense of a page of a printed book, in a much 
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shorter space of time than the words which 
it contains can be articulated. But speech 
is the basis of all other modes of commu- 
nication between men; and all of them, 
whatever be their forms, reach the mind 
only through the recollection of ideas, as 
clothed in the words of a spoken language. 

LAN’GUED, in heraldry, an epithet for 
the tongue of an animal, represented in 
coat armour of a different tincture from 
the acer: 

LAN’IARD, a short piece of rope or line, 
fastened to several machines in a ship, and 
serving to secure them in a particular place, 
or to ma them more conveniently; but 
more especially those used to extend the 
shrouds and stays of the masts. 

. LANI’GEROUS, an appellation given to 
whatever bears wool. Lanigerous trees are 
such as bear a woot or downy substance, 
as in the catkins of the willows, &c. 

LA‘NIUS, in‘ornithology, a genus of 
birds, order Accipstres, having a straight 
hill, with a tooth on each mandible at the 
end, and a tongue jagged at each end. 
The principal species are the Great Shrike 
(lanius excubitor), and the Butcher-bird 
(lanius colluria). 

LAN’TERN, or LANT’ HORN, a case or 
vessel to carry a candle in; being a kind of 
cover usually made of white iron, with 
sashes of some transparent matter, as glass, 
horn, &. to transmit the hght.——Dark 
Lantern, one with only a single opening, 
which may also be closed up when the 
hght 1s to be entirely hid; or opened, when 
there is occasion for the assistance of the 
light to discover aome object.——- New Ships’ 
Stgnal Lantern. A most admirable invention 
has lately been brought into use, and is 
hkely (says the Hull Packet) to meet with 
general adoption, intended to prevent those 
accidents which are the cause of so much 
loss of property, as well as the annual sa- 
crifice of a number of valuable hives. It 
consists of a ship’s lantern, of copper, 
strongly and efficiently constructed, and 
possessing the means of being regulated so 
as to show a light of different colour, ac- 
cording to the tack upon which the vessel 
bearmg it may be sailing, or the position m 
which she lies. A set of instructions ac- 
companies each lantern, by which the mas- 
ter 18 informed what hght he is to show on 
each change of tack and position, and thus 
amutual understanding is attained amongst 
navigators as to the meaning of the signals 
exhibited. The change of colours is effected 
by the following simple contrivance :—The 
lantern contains an interior case, capable 
of being turned round, and having windows 
of glass of several colours. The lamp of 
the lantern has a strong reflector and pow- 
erful bull’s eye, or magnifier, tu project the 
light, opposite which, in the outer case, is 
an aperture. By turning round the interior 
case, each coloured glass window is brought 
in front of the bull’s eye, and thus alight of 
the colour required is projected.——Lan- 
tern, in architecture, a little dome raised 
over the roof of a building to give light, and 
to serve as a crowning to the fabric. 
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1BB WORDS AND BYLLABLES ¶ OPA LANGUAGE ASE LIEB NOTES IN MUSIC, OF ALL LENGTHS; AND THIS, INDRED, 18 THE RAYTHM OF LANGUAGE. 
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ORIENTAL RUBIES, BAPPHIRES, AND TOPAZRS, ARE CUT WITH DIAMOND PUWDER SOAKED WITH OLIVE OIL, ON A COPPER WRHERL, 
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LAN’TERN-FLY, a beautiful inaeet of 
South America, of the genus Fulgora, emit- 
ting a strong phosphoric hght from its 
head or lantern, and almost hterally hiling 
the air in an evening. 

LAOC’OON, a celebrated monument of 
Greek sculpture executed in marble by Po- 
lydorus, Athenodorus, and Agesander, the 
three most celebrated artists at Rhodes 
Ths fine remain of antiquity was found at 
Rome 1n the palace of Titus, in the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, and has since been 
deposited in the Farnese palace Laocoun, 
who was a priest of Neptune, 1s represent- 
ed, with his two sons, enveloped in the 
folds of two monstrous serpents, and the 
whole displays the most thorough hnow- 
ledge of anatomy of character, and ot ideal 
pertecnon Casts of this beautiful group are 
to be met with at any of the statuary shops 

LAPIDARY, one who polhshes and en 
graves atoues, This is effected by means 
of fnetion produced by wheels of various 
metal, according to the nate of the stone 
tobe worked Thusdiamonds require wheels 
of soft steel, rubics, sapphires, and toparos, 
copper wheels, emeralds, amcthvets, &¢ 
leaden wheels—worked with oi) and various 
powders — The term lapidary 14 also uscd 
| tor a virtuoso skilled in the nature, kinds, 
&c of precious stones, or a merchant who 
deals iw them ——Lapidary-style, denotes 
that which 1a proper for monumental or 
other inscriptions 

LAPIDLSCLNT, a term for whatever 
has the quality of petnifying or turning to 
stone The waters of many springs are 
impregnated with laprdeacent particles of 
spar, aud bodies immersed im them hang 
crusted over, are said to be petmtied —— 
The operation of forming or ie Ba into 
a atony substance, by means of a liquid 
which crystalizes in the instertices, 18 call- 
ed lapidi fication 

LA PIS (Latin), stone of any kind, but 
the term lapis is applied by physicians, che 
mnista, &e, to seseral other substances, as 
acii as to dificrent kinds of stone, as La- 
pw Bonontnensis, the Bologman stone, La 
prs henatiens, liver stone, &c 

LAPIS HIBLIRNICUS, a kind of slate, 
or very hard stone, found im different parts 
of Ircland, in a mass oft a blush black co. 
flour In the fire it yields «a sulphureous 
gas, and acquires a pale red colour, with 
additional hardness. 

LA’PIS LA’7 ULI, 1m painting, a stone of 
an azure or blue colour, of which the paint 
called ultramarine is made It inn combi 
nation of silex, the blue fluate of lime and 
sulphate of lime, and iron, 18 very compact 
and hard, and 1s found in Jumps of a beaut: 
fal blue colour, nehly variegated with clouds 
of white, and veins of shining gold colour. 

LAPIS MARM(O’REUS, 1n archa ology, 
a marble stone in Westminster Lall, in the 
midst of which stood a char wheresn our 
kings anciently aat at theircoronation. The 
courts of Chancery and King’s Bench were 
erected over this stone. 

LAPSE, in eeclemaatical law, au omission 
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benefice within six months after it 18 vacant, 
upon which default the ordinary has a nght 
to collate to the sad benefice ——Lapeed 
Legacy, one which falls or 1s lost by a lapse ; 
as where the legatce dics before the testa- 
tor, or where a legacy 18 given upon a fu- 
ture contingency, and the legatee des be- 
fore the contingency happens. 
LAP’WING, in ormthology, the Tringa 
vanellaa of Linneua, a bird about the size 
ot a pigeon, belonging to the snipe and 
plover tribe. It 18 tound in Europe in large 
flocks, except during the pairing season, 
when it separates for the purposes of m- 
cubation A 
LAR BOARD, a sca term for the left 
hand nde of a ship, when looking towards 
the stem or head, opposed to eta: board, 
LAR’CEN}, an Jaw, the felonious and 
fraudulent taking away the goods or pro- 
perty of another Larceny was formerly 
divided mm England into grand and petty, 
the former being the stealing of an article 
over the value of one shilling, and the lat- 
ter not over that sum, but this distinc. 
tion was abolished by a statute of 7 and 8 
George IV 4 
LARCH, in botany, the Pinus | of 
Lmnewus, a lotty tree of the pe kind, bear- 
ing leaves like those of the prne The gum 
of this tree 1s catled Fentce turpentine ‘The 
leaves fall off in winter The timber, which 
is remarkably durable, 98 much used mm na- 
val architecture, for martes and the frame- 
work of vessels, being capable of sustaining 
much greater pressure sen than oak =The 
Amencan lach, a native of Canada and 
some parts of the United States, 18 a noble 
tree, With a straight trunk, often rimming to 
the height of 100 fet, and giving out nu- 
merous slendaa branches The celebrated 
cedar of Lebanon, the largest and most 
majestic of the canifera of the Lastern con- 
| tinent, 18 a species of larch. 



























LA RES, m antiquity, the domestic or 
household gods among the Romans, which 
the family honoured ag their protectora 

| They were images of wood, stone, or inctal, 
| and generally stood upon the bearth ma 
kind of shrine 

LARGO, and LARGHETTO (Itahan), 
musical terns, directing to slow movement | 
Largo ws one degree quicker than grate, and 
two degrees quicker than adayto. | 

| LARK, in ornithology, a bird of the ge | 
nus Alavda, distingushed for its mnging 
The sky lark, whichis the most harmomous 
of this muancal family, cominences his song 

| early yn the spring, and continucs it dunng 
the whole summer, and 18 one of those few 
birds that chant whilst on the wing When 
it first maes from the earth, its notes are 
fecble and interrupted, anit ascends, how. , 
ever, they — swell to their full tone 
and long after it 198 lost to the sight at atill 
continues to charm the ear with its melody 

| It mounts almost perpendicularly, but de- 
ascends in an oblique direction, unless 
threatencd with danger, when it drops hike 
a stone.-——The wood lark 18 distinguished 
hy ita amaller sive and fess distinct co- 
luurs. It is generally found near the bor- 
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ders of woods, perches on trees, and sings 
during the night, so as to be sometimes 
mistaken for the nightingale.-——There are 
two or three other varieties of this genus, 
but they are very inferior as songsters to 
the before-mentioned. 

LARK’SPUR, iu botany, a plant of the 

enus Delphininm (allied to the ranuncu- 
fue and columbine), of which there are nu- 
merous species. Many of them are com- 
mon in our gardens, where they are culti- 
vated for the beauty and brilliant colours 
of their flowers. 

LA‘RUS, in ornithology, the gull, a ge- 
nus of birds, order Anseres. Birds of this 
tribe inhabit the coasts of northern coun- 
tries, feed on fish and carrion, are very 
voracious, and when frightened discharge 
the contents of the maw. 

LAR ’VA, in entomology, the grub or ca- 
terpillar state of an inacct; or first stage in 
the metamorphoses of insects, preceding 
the chrysalis. 

LARYNGOT‘OMY, in surgery, the ope- 
ration of cutting the Jarynx or windpipe, 
for assisting obstructed respiration, or re- 
woving foreign bodies. ; 

LA’RYNX, an organ of the voice, being a 
cartilaginous cavity connected with the 
windpipe, and on the size and flexibility of 
which depend the powers and tones of the 
human voice. The superior opening of the 
larynx is called the glottis. 

LASCAR, in the East Indies, a native 
seaman, or a pune 

LAS'SITUDE, among phreicisus, a mor- 
bid sensation or languor, which often pre- 
ecdes discase. 

LAST, a measure or weight, as a last of 
corn, &c, equal to ten quarters, and a last 
of cod fish, &c. equal to from twelve to 
twenty four barrels. 

LATEEN’ SAILS, triangular sails fre- 
quently used by xebees, polacres, settees, 
and other vessels navigated in the Med- 
terranean. 

LA‘TENT HEAT, is heat in combina- 
nation, in distinction from senaible heat ; 
the portion of heat which disappears when 
a body changes its form from the solid ro 
the fluid, or from the fluid to the aenform 


state. 

LAVERAL EQUA’TION, in algebra, a 
aimplé equation, whose root 1s only in one 
dimension. 

LAT ERAN COUNCILS, those coun- 
cils beld in the basilica of the Latin church 
at Rome. 

LATERIFO'LIOUS, in botany, an epi- 
thet for a flower growing on the side of a 
leaf at the base. 

LATERI’ TIOUS SED'IMENT, in me- 
dictye, a sediment in urme resemblog 
brick-dust, observed after the crises of' fe- 
vers, &¢. 

LATH, in carpentry, a long, thin piece 
of wood, nailed to the rafters of a wall or 
roof to receive the plaster or covering. 

LATIIE, au engine used in turmng wood, 
ory, aud other materials. — Lathe, as 
used in Kent and Sussex, is part of a 









CONSTANTINE THE GREAT GAVE THE LATRERAN PALACE TO THE FUPES, WHO OCCUPIED If FOR 1600 YEARS, OR TILL THEY ALSIDED AT AVIGNON. 


county, containing three or four hundreds. | permitted to do atter four years’ study. 
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of dress worn by Roman senators. 
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ject to their empire, should be united b 


STATR EXISTS IN ALL KINDS OF SUBSTANCES, 
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LAT’ICLAVE, in antiquity, an ornament 










_ LATIN; the language spoken by the an- 
eient Romans, or the inhabitants of La- 
tium, from which it denves its name. The 
Latin tongue was for a while confined al- 
most who ain the walls of Rome; hor 
would the Romans allow the common use 
of it to their neighbours, or to the nations 
they subdued : but, by degrees they in tirte 
became sennibl: of the necensity of its be- 
ing generally understood for the conve- 
nience of commerce ; and accordingly used 
their endeavours that all the nations sub- 














one common language, so that at lengt 
they imposed the use of it by an express 


law. 

LATITAT, in law, a writ used in per- 
sonal attions, where the party is to be 
arrested in any other county than Middle- 


sex. 

LATITUDE, in geography, is the dis- 
tance of any place from the equator, mea- 
sured in degrees, minutes, and seconds, 
upon the meridian of that place; and 1s 
cither north or south, according as the 
place is situated either on the north or 
south side of the equator.——In astronomy, 
it is the distance of a star north or south of 
the ecliptic. 

LATITUDINA‘RIAN, in theology, one 
who mdulges a latitude of thinking and 
interpretation of the scriptures.——-In a 
general sense, it denotes one who 18 not re- 
strained by precise settled limits in opimon, 
but is governed by a sense of moderation. 

LA‘TRIA, the highest kind of worshp, 
or that paid to God: distinguished by the 
Catholics from dulia, or the inferior wor- 
ship paid to saints. 

LATRO’BITE, a mineral of a pale red co- 
lour, massive or crystalized, from an island 
near the Labrador roast, 

LAT’TEN-BRASS, plates of milled brass 
reduced to different thicknesses, according 
to the uses they are intended for. 

LAUD’ANUM, in medicine, a soporifie 
tincture, containing the tiner and purer 
parts of opium, drawn in water and spints 
of wine and then reduced to its due conms- 
tence. 

LAUNCE FISH, or SAND LAUNCE, 
in ichthyology, a fish which buries itself on 
the recess of the tide a foot deep im the 
sand It is generally used for baits. 

LAUNCH, a particular kind of tlat boat 
ured m underruniung the cablea of diffe- 
rent slups. 

LAU REATE. In England the poet lau- 
reate was formerly an officer ot the royal 
household, whose business it was to com- 
pose a birth-day ode for the monarch, and 
another for the new year. These obliga- 
tious have been dispensed with; and the 
honour of the laureateahip, with the salary, 
is now given as the reward of high poetic 
geumis. 

LAURFATIOX, in the Scotch univer- 
sities, ciguifiva the act of taking the degree 
of master of arts, wluch the students are 
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LAURENTA'LIA, mn antiquity, a featival 
kept by the Romans on the 23rd ot Decem 
ber, 1m memory of Acca Laurentia, the 
nurse of Romulus and Remus “ She was 
called Lupa by *— of mek vame hence 
the atory of the wolf that suckled the royal 


twins 

LAU’RUS CAM’PHORA, m botany, the 
systematic name of the camphor tree —— 
Laurus cinnamomum, the systematic name 
of the cinnamon tree Cimnamon bark is 
one of the most grateful of the aromatics 
of a fragrant smell, and of a moderntely 
pungent taste, accompanied with consider 
able sweetness and sume degree of astrin 
genev It 18 one of the best cordial carm: 
natives and restorative spices We poescas 
Lanrua noiilis the sweet bay tree, a 
native of Italy but cultowvated in our gar 
dens and shrubberies as a handsome ever 
green This is the lauruse of honorary 
memory, the distinguished favourite of 
Apollo ——Laurus sassafras the systematic 
name of the sassafras tree ‘The wood 38 
covered with a rough fungous bark, which 
has a fragrant emell anda sweetish aro 
matic, and subacrid taste Its medical 
character was formerly held m great ests 
mation but it 1 now seldom uscd except 
in conjunction sith other medicines, as a 
corrector of the fluids 

LAVA the melted compound of minerals 
and stony matter that flows from burning 
volranot # 

LAVAN DUIA, in botany a genus of 
plauts class 14 Didynamea order} Gymnos 
perma ——Larandula Spica or Common 
Lavender, 19 a plant cultivated in our gar 
dens on account of the trazrance of ita 
flowers The ensential of obtained by 
distilation 18 of a bnght yellow colour, of 
a very pungent taste and possesses, if 
carefully distilled the fragrance of the 
lavender in perfection 

TAVAIP RA in botany, a genur of 
plants, class 16 Monadelphia order 6 Poly 
andria ‘The apecies arc mostly perenmals 

LAW an cstablished or permanent rule, 
prescribed by the supreme power of a state 
to its — for regulatng their social 
actions laws mav be divided into the tol 
lowing classes declaratory laws = dircctory 
laws remedial laws and prolnbitory and 
penal laws = Decla atory laus only declare 
what the law shall bc not what it has becn, 
oris = Directory laws are those which pre 
seribe rules of conduct or hut or enlarge 
rights, or point out modes of remedy Re 
medial laws arc those whose abject it 18 to 
redrvsa some privat( injury or some public 
meonvenience Prohilatory and penal luus 
are those which forbid certain things to be 
done or omittcd, under a penalty or vind: 
catory sanction The kegistation of no 
— prooeny ever gave origin to its 
whole y of laws In the verv formation 
of nociety the prinaiples of natural juatice 
and the obligations ot good faith must have 
been recoguized before any comnmon ft gis 
jature was acknowledged = Debta were con 
tracted, obligativons created pcrsonnl pro 








WHATEVER BE THE STRUCTURE OF A PLANT THE OFFICE OP ABSORPTION 18 CARRIED ON BY THE EXTREMITIES ALOVE 
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Aly CHAAIRD BEINGR ARE GOVERNED BY IMVABIABLS FRYSICAL LAWS, 
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of possession and enjoyment growing out 
of Shea The first vadiieite of juripru 
dence resulted from eral @onsent or 
acquiescence and whea jegisiation began 
to act upon it, 1t was rather tO conhrm, 
alter, or add to, than to supersede, the pri 
mitive principles adopted into 1t Thi for 
mation of codes or systems of general law, 
for the government of a people and adapted 
to thar wants, takes place only in advanced 
stages of society, when knowledge 18 con 
widerably diffused, and lemslators have the 
means of ascertaining the best principles 
ot policy and the best rules for justice, not 
by mere speculation and theory, but by the 
results of expenence, and the reasoning of 
the learned and the wisc ——We shall now 
proceed to give separate definitions of the 
word law, as it 18 variously appled —— 
Munterpal or eral law 18 a rule of civil 
conduct prescribed by the supreme power 
of a state, commanding what its subjects 
are todo and prohibiting what they are to 
forhear ——ILhe law of nature, otherwise 
called ethics, or morals, compre hends those 
rules of right and wrong, of which the sen 
timent 18 in every man a breast and of the 
justice of which reflecnon affords sufficient 
conviction ——~The ditine law re that which, 
not being naturally felt, nor discovered by 
reflection, 18 found only m inspired writings 
——The law of nations is that rule of con 
duct which nations are to observe toward 
each other This is founded upou the lew 
of naturc but either ascertamed or modi 
hed by usagt, or by mutual compacts — 
The written law, those laws or rules of ac 
tion presenbed or enacted by a sovereign 
or state, and promulgated and recorded in 
whiting ———Unwritften or common law, a 
rule of action which derives ite authority 
from Jong usage, or established custum, 
which has bet n nnmcmorially received and 
recognized by judicial tribunals ——keelear 
astical or canon law a rult of action pre 
acribed for the goverment of a church,—— 
Vartial law the rules ordamed for the 
xoverment of an army or nulitary force —— 
Marine laua rules for the regulation of 
naviyation, and the commerrial intercourse 
of nations Physical lawe the invariable 
tendency or determination of any spt cies of 
mattcr to a particular form with Jetinite 
propertics and the determination of a body 
to certain motions, changts and relations, 
which untformly take place in the same 
circumstances ——The Vosare lau the in 
atitugons of Moses, or the code of laws 
presenhed to the Jewn as recorded in the 
Old Testament That part which relates 
to the mere cxternal rites and ceremonies 
to be observed by them an distinct from 
is mora) pricepts, is called the ceremonial 
aw 

TAWN a supenor kind of hnen cloth, 
very samilar to open worked eamhrie = It 
waa formerly inade only in France and 
Flanders but at present the lawn manu 
facture is brought to great perfection m 
Scotland and Ireland where it bids fair to 
rival our foragn competitors 
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PROPERTY, BY THR FPNGLISH IAW, IS BIVIDRD INTO REAY AND PERSONAL LAND AND TITHES BEING BEAL, NONSY AND EFFECT*, PERSONAL. 
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LAY an 


thet im ecclesastical law for 
what help J 


to the people, in diatinetion 
from thogé’ who gre 1n orders — Taymum 
one who follows ee ong employments —— 
Lay Brothere and bay Sisters, in the Rom 
wh church armesuch as perform the saccular 
and servile offices In @ monastery or con 
vent ——Lay Fee lands held in fee of a lay 
lord as distinguished trom those lands 
which belong to the church ——Lay Impro 
preation, the impropriatmg or employmg 
the revenues of the church to the use of a 
layman ——-Uay (or poration, any corpora 
tion or body which consists of laymen 
ercated for nome temporal purpose as cha 
ritable corporations who are constituted 
for the perpetual distmbution of the frut 
ahns of the tounder 

LAY &R, in horticultare a young shoot 
or twig bent down and covered with mould 
for growth or propagation Lhis operation 
1s pertormed by slitting the branches a ht 
tle way and Jaying them about half a foot 
under the mould the ground bung first 
made very light and after they are laid a 
little water beanie given them ——Laye) 
among fishermen a channel or bed in a 
creek where small oysters are thrown for 
breedin 

LA Fiaurr among printers a sin: tl 
statue either of wax or wood whose joints 
are so formed that it may be put into any 
attitude or posture Its principal use ist 1 
adjyuating the draperv or clothing 

LAZARFS TO a public building hoi 
tal or pest hause for the rece ption of those 
afflicted with contagious dis ases 

LA/ ULITE a mincrel of a shght in lige 
blue colour gencrally granular or occur: 14 
mn small picces not excceding the size of a 
hazel unt It is found im narrow vais 
traversing clay slate with quartz, in Saltz 
burg 

LEAD in mineral>,, Plunbum a mctal 
found in considcrable quantity in many 
paits of the earth but scldem if at all 11 
the pure metall« state Tead sot a bluish 
gray colour and very brolhant when fresh 
cut but soon tarnishes fiom eaposure te 
the air It is the sottest and least last 
of all the inetals casily flattened under the 
hammer and ductile in avery zcat dcprec 
though much less so than gold It may 
easily be cut with a kuite and stams the 
fingcre bluish gray when rubbed = It fuses 
at 612° Lahti and renders othcr mort re 
fractory metals fusble but requires the 
least degree of fre of all metals except tin 
to put it in fusion = It acquires this fluid 
atate long before it changes its colour 
whereas the other metals execpt tin. all 
become red hot before they run after melt 
ing it verv readily caluincs into a gray 
powder which if the fre be increased and 
the matte: often stirred becomes ycllow, 
and afterwards of afine florid red this 18 
the minium, or common red lend of the 
shops Ifthe tre be madc yet more vehe 
ment it runs into an oleagimous matter 
Which as it coola becomes of a yellowish 
or reddish colour and 149 composed of a 
number of thin lamina this is litharge 
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Though these several substances have no- 
thing of the appearance of the metal thay 
are produced from yetit a littleiron filings 
be added to them over the fire or only some 
pieces of charcoal or any other oily inflam 
mable mattcr be thrown in, they become 
lead again Lhe greater part of the acids 
act upon it Acetic acid dissoives it When 
combined with mereury it forms a crystal 
wable alloy winch becomes flud when tri 
turated with bismuth Lead while in the 
earth, enters into the substance of crystal 
This 1s frequently the case with that crys 
tal which 18 found about lead mines the 
figure of which it renders a cube It oftcn 
dots this without altering the colour but 
when it tinges hkewise, the tint it gives is 
yellow — Ihe topaz, among the gems, 
owes its vellow colour to this metal and, 
inthe factinous geins the tint it gives to 
the composition 18 always a yellow approach 
ing to that of the topaz ——‘ anous prepa 
rations of lead are used medicinally but 
when ainjudtciously administered, or taken 
accidentally mto the body, they cause vio 
lent colies paralyses, tremors and contrac 
tions ot the limbs and as they generally 
come on gradually the cause 38 often over 
looked til at be toolae  Powonng from 
lead arises cither trom Iquors becoming 
impregnated with lead by bung 1 yprope rly 
kept in vessels lined or glazed with lead or 
to which lead has becn criminally added to 
correct its acidity or among manufacturers 
who wok much with lead, as plumbers 
painters &c The presence of lead in any 
suspected liquor 1s detected by the hydro 
sulphuret of potash which forms with it a 
dark brown prc — not soluble in di 
Jutcd munatic acid and still moc certainly 
by evaporating a portion of the liquor to 
dryness and exposing the extract to a heat 
suthcent to reduce the lead 

LLAF (folium) in the natural history of 
plints avery esscntial and ornamental part 
ot them tor by its numerous pores the 
leat absorbs the gases which are adapted 
tf r the nutrition of the plant or exhales 
those which have become useless for that 
purpose Lhe variation of the leahng of 
tices their pecuhai propertics and appear 
anccs thar exhilarating effects when burst 
in, foith in spring and the fallof the 
secre and yellow leat at the apprcach of 
winter furmish the mind with matter for 
contmual reflection, in a moral point of 
vicw as furnishing most stnking emblems 
of the successive periods of human hfe — 
Inght and air wluch so essentially influ 
encc the vegetable kingdom act clnefiv on 
the leaves and thev have not unaptly becn 
compared to the animal organs of respira 
tion The leaf changes whatever passes 
thiough it mto the plant from without 
sound and grcen leaves im the sun eahale 
oxygen and absorb carbonic amd gas but 
by mght orin the dark they give out car 
bonie acid gas, and absorb owgen from 
the ar he importance of kaves to 
plants 1s shown by the fact that no plant 
can grow, nor torm blossoms nor fruits sf 
deprived of leaves Lhey also torm an im 
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THE METHOD OF MAKING IEAVEY as PRACTISED BY THE ANCIRNTS, WAS TO LET SOUR DUUGH STAYVD IN A WARM PF 
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wind, ae the lee shore Literally a place 
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ABour 8,000,000! age ANNUALLY EXPENDED IN ENGLAND FOR SHOES 
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portant characteristic in the subdivision of 
plants, and are divided into simple and 
compound, the latter class consisting of 
those an which several leaves are eg rohan 

eaf 18 


the seginent around the apex ——A leaflet 
in one of the divisions of a compound leaf 
——~A leaf etatk 16 the petiole or stalk 
which supports a leaf 

LFAGUL m geography a measure of 
length contuming a certam number of geo 
graphical paces according to the usage or 
computation of different countnes A 
league at sea, where it 19 mostly used by 
us, 1s cqual to three ] nghsh miles or 3000 
geometncal paces the league in France 
contains 00 paces the Dutch or German 
league four gcographical iniles ——League 
in politics a4 treaty of alance betwecn dif 
ferent states or parties Jt may be offen 
sive or defense or both It 1s offenare, 
when the contracting parties agrce to unite 
in attacking a common enemy defenmve 
when the parties agree to act m concert in 
defending each other against an enc my 

LEAW AGEL m commerce an allowance 
made to mcirchanta for the leaking of casks 
or the waste of liquors by leaking 

LFAP YEAR (Se Bissextiss J 

I EASE m law a denise of lands or te 
nements or a conveyance of them gene 
rally in consideration ot rent or other an 
nual recompense for term of years tor 
hte or at wall provided it be for a shorter 
term than the lessor has in the premises 
the party letting the lands &c 1s called 
the lessor and the party to whom thev arc 
let, the leasee Anyone of the con htions 
of a lease not being complied with the pro 
prietor may ronumet pt saession ——— Lease 
and Release as used our law signifies a 
certain instrument in writing for the con 
veyance of a right or intcrest ip lands and 
tenements in tee to another 

LFASH in sporting the number three 
as a leash ot turds a leash cf greyhounds 
&c Also a leather thong by whith a ial 
coner holds his hawk 

IF EAPH ER, the skin of ammals pre 
pared by the fellmonger tauner and dyer 
and used for vanous purposes of clr thing 
and turmture The first takes off the hur 
&e_ the second expels the unctuous parts 
and substitutes onhk bark and the tanning 
principle in the pores and the latter fur 
mishes and driasscs it for use 

LEAV EN apiece of sour dough used 
to ferment and render hght a touch larger 
quantity of dough or paste During the 
ecven days of th. pasaover no icaven was 
permitted to be in the houses of tht Jews 

LEDG ER, the principal book used in 
merchant s accounts wheres every mans 
particular account in kept the book mito 
whuch a summary of the journal 1s carned 
——Ledger lines in music those lines added 
to the usual stave of five lines when more 
are wanted for notes ascending or dc 
ecending 

LFF anea term for that part which the 
wind blows upon, or that ia opposite tc the 
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defended from the wind ~——-Under the lee 
af a ahip, on the mde opposite to that on 
which the wind blows ———Under the lee af 
the land, near the shore which breaks the 
force of the wind ~~——~-Lee asde, the mde of a 
veasel farthest trom the pomt whence the 
wind blows ——Lee tede a tide running in 
the same direction that the wind blows —— 
Lee lurch, a sudden and violent roll of a ship 
to leeward in a high sea ———Leeward, per 

taming to the part towards which the wind 


ows 

LEECH (the Mirtdo of naturalists), a 
well known insect that lives in the water, 
and 18 commonly used in bleeding lhe 
two principal species are the medicinal 
leech, which 1s employed to draw blood 
where the lancet 18 less safe and the hose 
leech which 1s larger, and applied to horses 
for the same purpose The leech’s mouth 
te armed with a sharp instrument which 
makes three wounds, through which 3t 
sucks blood, and is therefort, very useful 
in topical inflammations The leech has 
no intestinal canal, but retains the blood 
for a considerable time, appearing to thrive 
upon it As it generally — that 
leeches have to be applied im the absence 
of the medical practitioner the followmng 
observations may be of service Previous to 
their — the skin should be very 
carefully cleaused from any foulness and 
moistencd witha little milk and it retained 
by a small wine glass or the bottom of a 
pill box they will generally in a little tame 
fasten themaelvea to the skm On ther 
removal the rejection of the blood they 
have drawn may be obtained by the apph 
cation of salt externally of which a tew 
rans are quite suffiuent for the pur 


pose 

IEG ACY 1n Jaw a bequest or mft by 
will of any personal effects the person be 
qneathing 18 called the testator and he to 
whom it 1s bequeathed the legatee There 
1s also a restduary legatee, or one to whom, 
after the several devises or bequests made b 
will the residue of the testator 6 estate an 
effects are given If a Jegacy 1s bequeath d, 
and no certain time of payment mentioned, 
and the legatee 18 an infant he will be en 
titled to interest for his iegacy from the 
expiration of a year atter the death gf the 
testator which time is allowed an exeeutor 
to sec whether there be any debts but 
when the legwatee 38 of tull age he has no 
interest but trom the time of the demand 
of the legacy and if the legacy given 19 
pavabie at a ccrtatn day it must be paid 
With interest trom that day 

JFGAIE the popes ambassador to 
foreign countries erther a cardinal or a 
bishop The power of a Jegate 18 some 
times given without the title It was one 
of the erclemastical privileges of England 
from the Norman conquest that no foreign 
ht gate should he obtrnded upon the bng 
lish unleas the king should desire it upon 
some extraordinary emergency sa when a 
case wan tor difficult for the English pre 
lates to determine 

LEGA FION, a term denotung the body 
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of official persons attached to an embassy. 
Hence secretary of legation. 

LEGATO (Italian), in music, a word 
used in an opposite sense to staccato, and 
implying that the notes of a movement or 

assage to which it is affixed are to be per- 
Jormed in a close, smooth, and gliding 
manner. . 
LE'GEND, a book uscd in the ancient 
Roman churches, containing the lessons 
that were to be read. The word was after- 
wards used to denote a chronicle or register 
of the lives of saints. As these histones 
were often nothing more than pious fic- 
tions, the name of a legend waa given to 
the incredulous fables which make preten- 
sions to truth.——Legend, in Roman anti- 
quity, significs the motto engraved upon 
medals, which differs from the inscription 
properly so called. The inacreplion signi- 
ties words placed on the reverse of a medal | 
in lieu of figures; but the legend 1s the 
word inade use of round the head or other 
figure. 

LE’GERDEMAIN, tricks which, from | 
the dextenty of the performer, are made to 
deceive the observer, and are called sleight ! 
of hand. 

LE'GION, in Roman antiquity, a body of 
soldiers in the Roman army, cunsisting of 
different numbers at different periods of 
time. In the time of Romulus the legion 
consisted of 3000 foot and 300 horse; though 
after the reception of the Sabines, it was 
augmented to 4000. In the war with Han. 
mibal it was raised to 5000; after this it sunk 
to 4000 or 4500, which was the number tn the 
time of Folybius. The number of legions 
kept in pay together, also differed according 
to times andoccasions. Each legion was di- 
vided into ten cohorts, each cohort into ten 
companies, and cach company into two cen- 
turies, The chief commander of the legion 
was called Lepatus (heutenant). The pnn- 
cipal standard of a legion was a silver eagie ; 
and the legions were named from their com- 
manders (as the Claudian legion), or from 
the place where they were stationed, dc. 
The word legion wasn revived jn the time of 
Napoleon, and has since been commonly 
applied to a body of troops of an indefimte 
number, and usually of different kinds; as 
the English-German legion, the Britsah le- 
gion m Spain, &e. 

LE’GION OF HONOUR, an order insti- 
tuted by Napoleon, while consul (May 19, 
1802), for military and civil merit. It con- 
sisted of different grades of merit, as grand 
crosses, Croxacs, Commanders, officers, and 
legionaries ; all of whom receive pensions 
with this mark of distinction. 

LEGISLATURE, the supreme power of 
a state. [See Constitution, Commons, 
Pantiament, &c.} 

LEGIT‘IMACY, a word which, in a po- 
litical sense, 18 variously defined, accordin 
to the bias of the party by whom it is used. 
But in ita most commonly received accep- 
tation, it denotes the lawfulness of the go- 
verniment, in a hereditary monarchy, where 
the supreme dignity and power pasa by 
law from one regent to another, according 
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to the right of primogeniture.——Legifi- 
mate means according to law; hence, chil- 
dren born in wedlock are called legitimate, 
and those born out of wedlock are styled 
illegitimate. 

LEGU’MEN, in botany, a pericarp, or 
seed-vesacl, termed a pod, as the seed-ves- 
sel of the pea, vetch, lupine, &c., which are 
called leguminous plants. : 

LEM’MA, in mathematics, a preliminary 
proposition which serves to prepare the 
way for the demonstration of some other 
proposition. 

LEM’MING, in zoology, an animal he- 
longing to the genus Mus; a kind of rat, 
in the north of Europe, which sometimes 
migrates from porth to south 1n immense 
numbers. 

LEM'NIAN EARTH, a kind of astrin- 
gent medicinal earth from the isle of Lem- 
nos, in the Aveag sea. It has the external 
appearance of a reddish clay, and is sapo- 
naceour, 

LEM’ON, the fruit of a tree belonging to 
the genus Citrus, originally brought from 
the tropical parts of Asia, but now grown 
in the south of Europe and other warm 
climates. The shape of the fruit 1s oblong, 
but its internal structure does not differ 
from the orange. The juice 1s acid and 
cooling, and furnishes that agreeable be- 
verage called Jemonade——The preparation 
called salf af lemons, &c. used to remove 
ink-stains from linen, is the native salt of 
sorre], the super-oxalate of potash. The 
effect 18 produced by the oxalic acid dis- 
solving with alot the oxyde of iron in 
the ink, on the combination of which with 
the tanuin and galhe acid the colour de- 
pends; while, at the same time, it can be 
used without any risk of injury to the cloth, 
on which it has no effect. 

LEMUR, a genus of quadrupeds (the 
Makis of Cuvier) which resembles the 
monkey in the form of the feet, but are 
very different from that au:nal in its tem- 
per and hahits. 

LE’MURKS, among the ancient Romans, 
apectres or ghosts, believed to be the souls 
of the dead, which tormented men in the 
mght. In order to lay them, a ceremony 
called lemuria was observed on the nights 
of the 9th, 11th, and 13th of May. 

LEN ITIVE ELEC’TUARY, in phar- 
macy, a preparation composed chiefly of 
Kenna and some aromatics, with the pulp 
of tamarinds. It is used as a mild laxative. 

LENS, in optics, a piece of glass, or other 
transparent substance, which ether collects 
the an of light into a pomt, in their pas- 
sage through it, or makes them diverye, 
according to the laws of refraction, and to 
magnify or diminish objects at a certain 
distance. (See Ormes, Covcave, &e.)} 

LENT, a solemn time of fasting and ab- 
stinence in the Chnsatian church, observed 
as a time of humiliation before Easter, the 
great festival of our Saviour’s resurrection. 
It begina on Ash-Wednesday, and continues 
forty days. 

LENTIC’ULAR, a surgical instrament 
employed for removing the jagged particles 
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of bone from the edge of the perforation | 
made in the cranium with the trephme. 

LENTIC ULITE, a petrified shell 

LENTI'GO, in inedicine, a freckly erup- 
tron on the skim 

LEN TIL, in botany, a plant of the genus 
Ereum. The seeds, which are contamed in 
a pod, are round, flat, and rather convex m 
the middle It ts cultivated for its seeds, 
which afford a nutritious food, and also as 
fodder for cattle | 

LENTIS'CUS, in botany, the Mastsch, | 
a tree of the genus Pratucia, the wood of 
which 18 resinous, fragrant, and of a pale 
brown colour It 1s a native of Asia and 
the south of Europe 

LEN’TOR, in medicine, the viscid coagu- 
lated part ot the blood, which, in malignant | 
tevers, obstructs the capillary vessels 

LEN ZINITL, 10 mineralogy, a variety | 
of clay, occurring usually in small masses 
of the size of a nut There are two kinds, 
the opaline and argillaceous 

L&E O, the Lion, in astronomy, one of the | 
twelve signe of the zodtac, the fifth in order | 

LEONINE VERSE, a kind of Latm 
verse, consisting of hexameters and penta- 
meters, of which the final and middie ayl- 
lables rhyme Some say it derived its name 
from pope Leo I (ap 680), others from 
Leomus, a poet of the 12th century 

LEOP ARD, in soology, a rapacious ani- | 
mal of the genus Felts, four or tive feet 
long, of a yellow colour, and elegantly 
spotted, so as to render its skin an orna- 
ment of luxury It is chicfly found in Se- 
negal, its habits are those of the tiger, but 
it as seldom dangerous to man From the 
extraordinary floobility of the limbs of this 
auimal, he is enabled to ascend trees, mn 
which he usually takes refuge when pur- 
sucd In India there 18 a smaller species 
tamed tor huntn 

Lt PIDOLITE, a mimeral of a jilac or | 
peach bloeaom colour, found both massive 
and in small conerctions. It 1s sumetunes 
called lilahte 

LEPIDOPTERA, in entomology, the 
third order of inse te im the Linuwan avs. 
tem, which have ther wings nubiucated 
with fine senlea, like powder, as the but- 
tertly, moth, &« 

LEP’ROSS, a foul, cutaneous disease, 
appearing in dry, white, thin, seurfy scalcs, 
either on the whole body or some part of 
it ~The leprosy is of vanous kinds, that 
which the Jews were particularly subject 
to 1s called elephantiasis, or b'ack leprosy | 
henee the Jewish law excluded lepers from | 
commomon with mankind, bamaliug them 
into the country or unimbablited places, 
without excepting even kings 

LE PUS, the Haan, (which see })— 
Lepua, in astronomy, & consteijation of the 
southern hemisphere 

LETH‘ARGY, a heavy and constant 
sleep, a disease arising from cold, phieg- | 
tuatic humours which oppress the brain, and 
caure an incessant drowsiness = 1t 18 con 
sidered ax an impertect apoplexy, and is | 
moatly J—— 

LETIIE, in the ancient mythology, one 
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of the nvers of hell, signifying oblivion or 
forgetfulness, its waters having, accarding 
to poetical fiction, the peculiar quality ot 
making those who drank of them entirely 
forget everv thing that was past 
-ETTER, a mark or character, written, 
pmnted, or engraved, used as the represen- 
tative of a sound, or of an articulation of 
the human organs of speech. As sounds 
are audible, and communicate ideaa to 
others by the ear, so letters are visible re 
presentatives of sounds, and communicate 
the thoughts of others by means of the eye. 
——A letter 12 also the medium of epsto- 
lary correspondence ——Letter Qf credit, 
among merchants, 1% a Ictter written by a 
merchant or banker to his correspondent 
abroad, requesting him to credit the bearer 
as far as a certain sum ——Letter of attor- 
ney, in law, a document or writing whereb 
a person constitutes another to do a law! 
act in hie stead, as to receive debts, &c — 
Letter of licence, an instrument or writing 
ented by a person’s creditors, allowing 
im: a certain time for the payment of his 
debts, by which means he 1s enabled to 
prosecute his buaineas without legal moles- 
tation ——Letter of marque, an extraord)- 
nary commission granted to commanders 
of merchant ships, or others im time of war, 
to make reprisals on the encmy The ship 
#0 commissioned 18 also called a letter af 
marque ——Letter misatve, a letter eent out 
of Chancery 1n a process of law against a 
peer ——Lettere-patent, are writings sealed 
with the great seal of England , so called, 
because ane are open with the seal affixed 
tothem These are granted to authorise a 
man to do some act, or enjoy some night. 
LEV LL, in mechanics, an instrument 
to draw a line parallel to the horizon, b 
means of which the true level, or the dif | 
ference of ascent or descent between several | 
places, may be tound The instruments 
for thin purpose are various, as the air. ; 
level, the carpenter’s level, the mason’s | 
level, the gunner’s level, mercurial levels, 
surveying and apiral levels, Ke , but their 
varicties are (oo numerous for us to msert a 
desciption of them here ——The art of 
lerelling 18 particularly applied to the lay- 
ing out grounds even, regulating descents, 
draining morasses, conducting water, &c , 
and, in fortification, the reducing an un 
even surface to that of a plane, so that the 
works may be of a corresponding height 
and figure 
LEU’CINE, in chemistry, a pecuhar 
white pulverulent substance obtained trom 
the fibres of beet, treated with sulphune | 
| 








acid, and afterwards with alcohol 
LEU’CIT, in mineralogy, a white stony | 
substance found among volcanic produc- | 
tions in Italy, in crystals or irregular 
massea, formerly called crystala of white 
shorl, or gramlite 
LEUCOPHLEGMAT IC, in medicine, 
an epithet for a dropmcal habit of body 
with a winte bloated km 
LEUCOTHIOP, an Albino, or a white 
man of a black race 
LEU’THRITE, in mimeralogy, a grayish 
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white substance that appears to be a re- 
composed rock, of a loose texture, gritty 
and harsh to the touch. 

LEVANT’, a name given to the countries 
of Turkey, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Egypt, &c.; which are washed by the Mo- 
diterranean and its contiguous waters. 

LEVA’TORS, in anatomy, an appellation 

iven to several muscles, whose office is to 
fine up the part to which they are respect- 
ively attached. Thus the levator anyuli 
oris, situated above the mouth, draws the 
corner of the mouth upwards, and makes 
that part of the check opposite to the chin 
prominent, asin smiling. And the levator 
palpebre euperioris, the muscle that opens 
the eye, by lifting the upper eyelid. 

LEV’ANTINE, an epithet tor things per- 
taining to the Levant. Also, a particular 
kind of silk cloth. 

LEVA‘RI FA‘CIAS, in law, d writ direct- 
ed to the sheriff for levying a sum of money 
upon lands on a person who has forfeited 
his recognizance. 

LEV’ER, in court phraseology, a cere- 
monial visit of the nobility, gentry, &c. who 
assemble to pay their respects to the queen 
(or king). It consists of gentlemen only, 
by which it is distinguished from what is 
termed a drawing-room, where ladies as 
well as gentlemen attend. 

LEV’EE-EN-MASSE, a military expren- 
sion for the patriotic rising of a whole 
people, including all capable of bearing 
arms, who are not otherwise engaged in the 
regular service ; and is the most formidable 
obstacle, an enemy can encounter. In Ger- 
mapy it is called the landsturm, in dietine- 
tion from the landwehr, or militia. In 1813 
the ements of Northern Germany 
called it forth in every part of the country, 

LE’VER, one of the mechanical powers, 
consisting of an inflexible right line, rod or 
beam, —— on a fulcrum or top, and 
used for the raising of weights, having it- 
self such a weight as may be commodiously 
counterbalanced. Its arms are equal, as in 
the balance; or unequal, as in steelyards. 
Of all machines it is the most simple. 

LEVI’ATHAN, a word whioh, inthe He- 
brew, signities a great fish. Some suppose, 
from the description of itin the book of 
Job, it eneans a whale, while others have 
presumed it is a crocodile. In Isaiah, how- 
ever, it ix called the crooked serpent. 

LEVIGA‘TION, the mechanical opera- 
tion or process of grinding the parte of 
bodies to a fine te, by rubbing the flat 
face of a stone called a muller upon another 
atone called the table or slab. 

LE’VITES, a term appbed in Scripture 
to such of the tribe of Lev: as were em- 


ployed in the lower offices and ministries of 


the temple. In this particular, they were 
distinguished from the priests, who, being 
deacended from Aaron, were hkewise of the 
tribe of Levi. The Levites bore some re- 
semblance in the tabernacle, and temple 
of the Jews, to the deacona among Chris- 
tiana. They were employed in bringing 
wond, water, and other necessaries for the 
sacritice, and they sung and played upon 
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instruments in the temple. They also ap- 
plied themselves to the study of the law, 
and were the ordinary judges of the coun- 
try, though always subordinate to the 


priests. Their subsistence was the tithes 
of corn, fruit and cattle throughout Israel ; 
but the priests were entitled to a tenth of 
their tithes, by way of first fruits to the 


Lord. 

LEVITICUS, a canonical book of the 
Old Testament, so called from its contain- 
ing the laws and regulations relating to the 
priests, Levites, and sacrifices. These duties, 
rites, and ceremonies, formed what is term- 
ed the Levifrcal law. 

LEV'ITY, in physiology, the privation or 
want of weight in a body, when compared 
with another that is heavier; in which sense 
it stands opposed to gravity. 

LEXICOLOGY, that branch of litera- 
ture which treats of the proper siguifica- 
tion and just application of words. 

LEX’ICON, a book containing an alpha- 
betical arrangement of the words of a lan- 
guage, with an explanation of the meaning 
of each word. 

LEY, or LEES, in chemistry, a term ap- 
plied to any alkaline solution made by levi- 
gating ashes that contain an alkali.——Leea 
of wine are the refuse or sediment of wine 
standing quiet. 

LEY’. JEN JAR, in clectrical experiments, 
a glass jar, having the outside and the inaide 
coated with tin fol, and a brass wire, the 
upper part of which terminates in a ball of 
the same metal, and the lower part in a 
chain that communicates with the inside. 
This jar admits of being charged so as to 
produce the electrical shock and various 
other experiments illustrative of the power 
of electricity. 

LHEWZOLITE, in mineralogy, a variety 
of pyroxene, of an emerald | pete colour, 
brillant when crystalized, and translucent. 

LIVAS, 1 Fecloxy, a peculiar formation 
or species of limestone, occurmng in flat, 
horizontal strata. It consists of thick, ar- 

illaceous deposts, which constitute the 
yase On which the oolitic series reposes. 
The has clay often occurs in the form of 
soft slate or shale, which divides into very 
thin lamina, and 1s frequently much im- 

regnated with bitumen and iron pyrites. 
t also contains a considerable quantity of 
common salt, and sulphate of magnesia and 
soda; in consequence of which, springs of 
water rising through it contain these salts 
in solution, as Cheltenham, Lias is re- 
markahble for the sumber and variety of its 
organic rcmaime, wany of which are very 
curious. 

LIBA'TION, among the Greeks and 
Romans, was an essential part of solemn 
sacrifices. It was also performed alone, as 
a drink offering, by way of procuring the 
protection and favour of the gods, in the 
ordinary affairs of lite. At sacrifices, after 
the libation had been tasted by the priest, 
and handed to the by-standers, it was poured 
upon the victim. At entertainments, a lit. 
tle wine was generally poured out of the 


cup, before the liquor began to circulate, to 
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show their gratitude to the 8 for the 
blessings they enjoyed. The hbations to 
the dead were not performed till the ninth 
day after the burning or mterment; and 
consisted of milk, wine, or blood, and gene 
rally concluded the funeral solemuities. 
LIBEL, in law, the mahcious defama- 
thon of any person, either written or printed, 
in order to provoke him to anger, or to ex- 
pose hun to public hatred, contempt, or 
ridicule. Any book, pamplilet, writing, or 
picture, contamng such representations, 
although only communicated to a single 
person, is considered in law a publication of 
it; and libellers may be brought to puntah- 
ment by a prosecution, or be compelled to 
make reparation by a civil action. The 
civil action 18 grounded upon the injury 
which the hbel 9s supposed to occasion to 
the individual , the pubhe prosecution upon 
its tendency to provohe a breach of the 
peace. It is immatérial with respect to the 
essence of a hbel, whether the matter of 1t 
18 true or false, since the provocation, and 
not the tality, 1s the thing to be punished 
eremtmnally, though, without doubt, the 
truth of a hbel will an many cases entitle 
the defendant to the mereitul consideration 
of the court, when it decides upon the de 
gree of punishment to be awarded, But in 
a err! action,a libel must appear to be false 
as well as scandalous. In a civil action, the 
plainttf recovers damages, the amount of 
which 1s settled by the jury. but, upon an 
indictment, the jury has merely to acquit 
the defendant, or to find im guilty, after 
which the court passes judginent.—~ Libel, 
in the ecclesiastical and admiralty courts, 
in the name given to the formal wnitten 
statement of the complatnant’s ground uf 
complaint against the defendant. 
LIBELLU'LA, or Dragon fly, 11 entomo- 
logy, a genus of iuaeets of the order Neurop 
tera, of which there are sixty specics, The 
whole tnbe of the lhbellula are remarkable 
for being very ravenous. they are usually 
found hovering over stagnant waters, and 
may in the middle of the day be observed 
flying with great rapidity in pursuit of the 
amwaller insects These brilliant and beau- 
tiful ereatures were once, and for a consi 
derable tune, mhabitants of the water in 
that state, as larva, they are six footed and 
very active The Jabellula taria, or great 
variegated lihellula, which makes its ap- 
pearance towards the decline of summer, 18 
an maeet of singular beauty. The temale 
drops her eggs im the water, which on ac- 
count of their apecihe gravity fall to the 
bottom, after a certain penod they are 
hatched into Jarve. In the larva and pupa 
state they remain full two years, aud when 
they have attamed their size they prepare 
for their ultimate change, and creeping up 
the stem of some water plant, they make a 
sudden effort, by which the skin of the back 
and head 18 torred open, and the enclosed 
hbellula emerges. This process 16 always 
performed in a morning and during a bright 
sun shine. In this and the other species of 
the hbellula tribe, the structure of the eye 
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hoek there are more than 12,000 lenses in 
cach eye of this ammal. 

LIBERAL ARTS, such as depend more 
on the exertion of the mind than on man- 
ual labour, and regard intellectual improve- 
ment and amusement, rather than the ne- 
cessity of subsistence. 

LEBER, m botany, the mner bark of a 
psn o1 third integuineut, which 16 mem- 

ranaccous, juicy, and fleable. From this 
tadually formed the wood 
IBER TODS, in Roman antiquity, a per- 
gon Who from bemg a slave had obtaned 
his treedom. ‘The liberti were such as had 
been actually made free themselves; the 
lederfine were the children of such persons, 
LIBERTY, in general, denotes a state of 
freedom, a8 distinguished from slavery. 
According to Cicero, it 18 the power of ving 
as a man pleases, or without bemg contiol- 
led by another. in a legal sense, liberty 
signifies some privilege that is held by 
charter or presenption. Jaberty 18 of va- 
rious kinds .—1. Natural liberty 18 a state of 
exemption from the control of others, and 
from pomtive laws and the matitutions of 
social jife. 2. Ciril hberty is the security 
from the arbitrary will of others, wlich 1s 
afforded by the laws. 3. Politicad liberty 1s 
evil liberty in a more extensive sense ; it 
properly demgnates the treedom of a nation 
or state froin all unjust abndgment of its 
rights and independence by another nation. 
4. Religtoua hberty, or liberty of conscience, 
is the free mght of adapting and enjoying 
opimons on religous subjects, and of beng 
lowed to worship the Supreme Being ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience, untet- 
tered by external control ——Libeity of the 
press, the free power of publishing what 
one pleases, subject, however, to punish- 
ment for publishing what is mischievous to 
the pubhe morals, or mjurious to indivi 
duals. That this glorious privilege should 
be so monstrously abused as it 18 at pre- 
sent, every right-ninded individual in the 
country must seriously deplore. How true, 
! alas' 18 the trite remark, that the hberty of 
the press, though iutended as a boon to 
| society, often becomes a curse !-——The cap 
| of liberty (blue, with a white border) 13 
' used in England as a symbol of the conato- 
tutional hberty of the nation, and Rntanma 
sometines bears it on the point ot her spear, 
though she has more commonly the trident 
of Neptune. In France, a red cap was the 
badge of the Jacobin elub. 

LIBRA, in astrouomy, the Balance, the 
axth sign of the zodiac, su called because 
when the sun enters it, the days and nights 
are equal ——Jibru, in Roman antiquity, a 
pound weight, also a com, equal in value 
to twenty denarii. 

L1 BRARY, « word used either to denote 
a collection of books, or the apartment or 
editice tor holding them. The first public h- 
! brary of which we have any certain account 

in history, was founded at Athens by Hip- 
parchus, 526 3.c. The second of any note 
was founded at Alexandna by Ptolemy 

Philadelphus 284, and was burnt by the 
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IN MODERN TIMES THE Word IIBFRAI.“ HAS HAD A POLITICAL SIGNIFICATION, INCLINING TO THE DEMOCRATIC OR REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLE. 
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CHARLEMAGNE FOUNDED MANY LIBRARIES IN 1HE WRSTEUN EMPIRE. 
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being destroyed in that conflagration. A 
second library, formed from the remains of 
the first at Alexandria, by Ptolemy’s suc- 
cessors, and reputed to have consisted of 
700,000 volumes, was totally destroyed by 
the Saracens, at the command ot the caliph 
Omar, a.p. 642. How many treasures of | 
ancient lore were thus irremediably lost, 
must ever remain unknown, but it 1s more 
than probable, when we consider the labour 
of transcribing, that a very trifimg portion 
ot the literature of differcnt ages has been 
preserved to us. The most va)uable hbra- 
ries in Europe, at present existing, are 
stated to contam printed books and manu- 
scripts as follows —The Royal Library, 
Paris, 700,000 vuls and 80,000 MSS The 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, 420, 000 vals and 
30,000 MSS = The Royal Central, Munich, 
600,000 vols and 16,000 MSS The Vatican, 
Reme, 100,000 vols and 40,000 MSS) Um 
versity, Gottiugen, $00,000 vole. and 5,000 
MSS British Muscum, 304,000 vols. and 
22,000 MSS Vienna, 350,000 vols and 
16,000 MSS 8t Pc tersbury, 400,000 vols 
and 16,000 MSS = Naples, 300,000 vols and 
6,000 MSS. Dresden, 300,000 vols. and 
2,700 MSS) Copenhagen, 400,000 vols. and 
20,000 MSS Berlin, 250,000 vols and 5,000 
MSS The foregoing being given in round 
numbers, it cau only he regardcd as com. 
paratively correct, but it scrvca to convey 
some iden of the vastness of these col- 
lections as well as ther relative magnitudes 
LIBRA TION, in astronomy, an apparent 
irregularity ot the moon’s motion, whereby 
she seems to Jibrate about her aris, some 
times from the east to the west, and now 
and then trom the west to the east, so that | 
the parts in the western himb or margin of 
the moon somctimes rc cede trom the ccutre 
of the disk, and sometimes move towards It, | 
by which means they become alternately 
visible and mvimible to the inhabitants of 
the earth ——Libration of the ea) th, 1« some- 
times used to denote the parallelism ot the ! 
earth’s axis, in every part of its orbit round | 
the sun — Librutton, in mcehanics, a term 
signitying a balance, but moe pm ticularly 
the oseillating movcment of a pendulum 
LICENSE, 1n law, an authority given to ! 
a peraon to do some lawtul act “A heeuse 
18 & personal power, and therefore cannot 
be transferred to another. If the person 
licensed abuse the power given hin, he be- 
conies a trespasser. A license may be either 
verbal or written, when written, the paper 
containing the authority is called a license 
LICEN’TIATE, in law, one who has full 
license to practise any art or faculty, gene- 
rally, a physician who has a Jicense to prac- 
tise, granted by the college of physicians 
LIVH EN, in botany, a genus of the 
eryptogamia ‘class of plants, in the order 
alge, which have the most perfect fructi- 
fication of all the mosses: the flowers are 
monopetalous, standing on a pedicle, and 
divided into segments at the timb, somir- 
what hke stars, buttons, mushrooms, &e. 
In this family of plants there are about 
1200 known species, and they are common 
every where, adhering to rocks, the trunks 
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of trees, and barren sml. They are gene- 
rally perennial, and grow by receiving mois- 
ture through all parts of their surface. 
Among them 18 the Lichen Icelandtcus, a 

lant whose medicinal properties have been 

ighly extolled as a remedy m consumptive 
disorders It 18 extremely mucilagmous, 
and to the taste bitter, and somewhat as- 
tringent Dr Crichton observes, that 
during seven months’ residence at Vienna, 
he had frequent opportunities of witnessing 
its effects, and that, though cures were 
sometimes effected, 1t by no means anwered 
the hie expectations he had formed of 1t. 
That it strengthens the digestive powers, 
and proves extremely nutritious, there can, 
however, be no doubt It 18 commonly 
given in the form of a decoction. an ounce 
and a half of the chen being boiled ma 
quart of milk of this a tea cup full is di- 
rected to be drank frequently in the course 
of the dav 

LICH ENOG’RAPHY, the scence which 
illustrates the natural history of the lichena. 

LIC TORS, in Roman antiguity, ofhceis 
or beadles who carried the fasces before the 
chief magistrates whenever they appeared 
in pubhe. It was also a part of their duty 
to be the public executioners in bcheadimg, 
scourging, &c A dictator was attended by 
twenty four lictors, a consul by twelve, the 
master of the horse, 61x, a prator, 61x, "and 
cach vestal virgin had one 

LINGE, 1m law, a term used evther as 
lege lord, sguitying one that acknowledges 
no supenior, or the chicf lord of the fee, or 
as liege man, he who owes homage and al- 
legiance to the hege lord By the term 
lege people 18 meant the subjects of a 
monarch, because they owe lim their al- 
legiance. 

LILN, 10 law, the right which one per- 
son, In certain (Cases, possesses of detain 
property belonging to another,.when place 
in his posscssion, until some demand, v hich 
the tormer has, 18 satished. Liens are of 
two hinds particular drens, that 18, where 
the person in pussession of goods may de- 
tain them ‘anit a claim which accrues to 
lim fiom those identical goods 18 satisfied , 
and general liens, that 18, where the erson 
In possesaton may detain the goods, not 
only tor hia claim accruing from them, but 
also for the gcncral balance of his account 
with the owners Some hens also are cre- 
pied — eXpress agreement, and some by 


LEN "TERY, in medicine, a kind of diar- 
rhoea, wherein the tood passes Immediately 
through the intestines with httle or no 
alteration. 

LILUTEN’ANT, an officer who supplies 
the place, and discharges the office of a supe- 
norin hisabsence Of these, some are civil, 
as the lords-leutenants ot kingdoms, and 
the lords heutenants of counties, and others 
are military, as the heutenant general, heu- 
tenant general of the artillery, hetenant- 
colonel, heutenant of the Tower, heutenants 
of horse, foot, or of ships of war ——The 
Lord lieutenant of Ireland 1s properly a 
viceroy, and has all the state and All She SPaLCrENG ErMUaeNe 
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THE ROMAM LICTORS WERE FREE MEY, BUT THEY WERE GENERALLY CHOSEY FROM AMONG THE LOWEST CLASSES OF THE PEOPLE. 








TER RUMAN BODY I8 A LITILE LIGHTER THAN AY EQUAL BULE oF WATER, SO THAT IT NATURALLY FLOATS IN FHIS FLUID. 
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“THAT LIFE 18 LONG WHICH ANSWERS LIYE’S GREAT BND” — YOUNG 
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of a king of Fugland except being served 
upon the knee He has the power of be 
atowing certain offices under the govern 
ment of creating knights, and of pardonm 
all crimes except Ingh ticason He us 
aleo to call and prorogue the paruument, 
but no bill could he passed without the 
royal assent ——Lords lieutenants af coun 
tres, are officers who, upon any invasion or 
rebclhon, have power to raise the inulitia, 
and to give commissions to colonels and 
other officers, to arm and form them into 
Tegiments, troops, and companis Under 
the lords heutcnants are deputy lieutenants, 
who have similar power these are chosen 
by the lords heutenanta, out of the principal 
gentlemen of each county, and presented to 
the king for his approbation ——Lreutenant 
general is an officer next in rank to the ge 
nera] — seufenant colonel 1s the officer 
between the colonel and major ——A leu 
tenant simply is the officer next below a 
captain lu the navy, there are first and 
second heutenants, with different pav 
IIFE, in a general senst is that stete of 
animals and plants, or of any organized 
beings, 1n which their natural tuncnonaand 
motions are performed or in which the or 
gans are capable of performing ther func 
tions = ‘The lite of an animal body may also 
be spoken of in a chenncal and a phymolo 
gical sense 1 Ite chemical life whch con 
sista in that attraction of the elements b 
which the vital pnneiple diffused through 
the sohds and fluids, defends all the parts 
of the body trom putrefaction 2 Its phy 
svwlogical lye consists tn the action at inser 
ganic parts proper to each as the action of 
the heart aud vessels so that, these ac tious 
ceasing the body 1s smd to be —— “i 
cally dead In the Medico € hirurgical 
Review” it 18 stated, that Dr Caspar, of | 
Berlin, after having examined the cur 
rent opinions on the average duration of 
human hie and the nost satisfactory 
method of ascertaining such a result, con 
cludes by embodying the general princi 
ples of his researches as follows —1 The | 
proportion of births to the actual stationary 
ulation of any place expresses, or 18 re- 
ive to, the medium duration of lfc m that 
population (For example, suppose ths pro 
portion to be in the ratio of one to twenty 
eight, and the average life of the smhabi 
tants of the place will be found to be 
twenty eught years) 2 Phe temale acx 
enjoys at every period of lſe, except at pu 
berty (at which cpoch the mortaltv 1s 
rather greater among young females), a 
ter longevity than the male sex 3 
Preguatie and labour occasion, indetd a 
considerable lose of life, but this loss dis 
appears, or 16 Jost, in the general mass 
4 The so-called clunactcric ods of hte 
do not seem to have any influence on the 
longevity of ether scx 4 The medium 
duration of life, at the present tnne 1s in 
Russia about tucnty one years, in Prussia, | 
twenty nine in Switzerland, thirty four, | 
im France, thirty-0ix and m = Lugiand, | 
thirty exght years 6 Phe medium duration 
of hfe has, in recent tunes, mcreaved very 
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greatly in moat cities of Euro 7 Inre- 
terence to the influence of profeamons oroc- 
cupations 1n hfe, it seems that ecclemastics 
are, on the whole, the longest, and medica) 
men the shortest livers, military men are 
nearly between the two extremes, but yet 
proportionally, they, more frequently than 
others reach very advanced years 8 ‘The 
mortahty is generally greater in manutac- 
turing than m agricultural distnicts 9 Mar 
nage 18 decidedly favourable to longevity 
ld The mortahty among the Pov 18 always 
greater than among the wealthier classes 
11 ‘Lhe mortalty in a population appears 
to be always proportionate to its fecundity 
as the number of births increases, 80 
the number of deaths at the same time 

LI FF BOAT, a vessel so constructed as 
to be able to put to sea in the most stormy 
weather, and withstand the fury of a tem 
pestuous sea, whereby many lives are an 
nually saved from wrecks and veseels in 
distress ———By av article in the ‘“‘ Raolway 
Magarine,” we are informed that a new 
safety boat has been built bya Mr Francis, 
of New York It 18 described as being 38 
feet long and 5‘4 wide, the planks overiap- 
ping, and fastened with copper uals. ‘The 
side planking 18 double, within which are 
fourteen tubes 13 feet long, extending trom 
the keel to the deck, and holding fity two 
feet of hydrogen gas, whoch will buoy up 
about 4000 pounds weight, when the boat 
1s filled with water To the sides of the 
boat are attached twenty lite ropes, which 
could sustain 100 persona if neces — 
Lyfe Shy It apyears that Mr Willams, 
of the Dubhn Steam boat Company, has 
improved upon the Chinese plan of dividing 
the hull of a vessel into sections, each of 
which should be completely water ught 
He divides the vessel into hve compart- 
ments by means of tour buik beads of iron 
The central scction of this division is oc 
cupied by the engine boiler and cual bank 
ers, thus detaching them entirely trom all 
other parts of the veasel, while the others 
are so arranged, that 1t may safcly be sad, 
that unlesa the water break into the vessel 
in al] its sections at the same time (which 
may be considered imposmble), there can 
be no danger ot submersion , and cxpenence 
has proved that a smal) addition of buoy 
aucy would prevent a vessel from sinking, 
after it had been a0 immersed that the dec 
was level with the surface of the sea. Nor 
19 the protection which these iron bulk 
heads afford against tire scarcely lees im- 
portant The circumstance of any part of 
8 vessel taking tire 1s followed by the same 
evil as that of the irruption of water or cul- 
lion , namely, its irresistible tranamussion, 
atonce through all parts of the vessel, but 
these trou bulk heads, being air tight, must 


| stop the spread of flame by preventing the 


tntroduction of any draft or current of aur, 
so youch to be dreaded in cases where the 
matenalaare comlustuble 

LIFE ESTA I ES, in law, freschold estates 
not of inheritance 

LEFE GUAKDS, in military affars, the 
body guard of a sovereign prince 
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THE LIFE BUCY, NOW COMMONLY USED IN THB BRITISH NAVY, 18 THE INVENTION OF LIEUTENANT COOTS, OF THE ROYAL KATY, 
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ANIMALS, AS WELL 48 PLANTS, REQUIBE THE PRESENCE OF THE BAYS OF THR SUN TO GIVE THEM THEIB DISTINCTIVE COLOURS. 
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LIGHT 18 AB BSSENTIAL TO OUR HEALTH 48 17 18 TO GUBR COMFORT. 
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LIG’AMENTS, in anatomy, elastic sub- 
stances in an animal body, softer than car. 
tilages and harder than membranes, which 
serve to strengthen the juncture, particu- 
larly of the bones. They are divided gene- 
rally into capeular ligaments, which sur- 
round the joints like a bag, and connecting 
ligaments. 

LIG‘ATURE, in surgery, a chord, band, 
or string, of various thickness, covered with 
white wax, for the purpose of tying arteries, 
veins or other parts.——In music, a band 
or line connecting notes. Ligatures, in 
mathematics, compendious notes, or cha- 
ractera by which are represented the sums, 
differences, or rectangles of different quan- 
tities. 

LIGHT, in physics, that ethereal agent 
or matter, of the presence of which we are 
informed by the sensihility of the visual 
organs. By depicting an image of external 
objects on the retina of the eye, it announces 
to animals the presence of the bodies which 
surround them, and enables them to dis- 
tmguish these bodies into transparent, 
Opague, and coloured. ‘These properties 
are 80 essentially connected with the pre- 
sence of light, that bodies lose them in the 
dark, and become undistinguishable. Light 
18 universally expanded through space. It 
exerts peculiar actions, and ix obedient to 
the laws of attraction, and other properties 
of matter. It 1s consequently an object of 
research, both in optics and in chemistry ; 
the first inquires into its form and laws; 
the second, its essence. Light, according 
to ¢be Newtonian doctrine, which no sub- 
sequent discovery or theory seems to have 
discredited, 1s composed of inconceivably 
small particles of matter, of different niag- 
Titudes; which are emitted or reflected 
from every point in the surface of a lumi- 
nous body, m mght lines, and 1n all direc- 
tions, with an unparalleled velocity; and 
whose power or intensity decreases as the 
squares of the distance increase. That 
light 18 @ material substance, appears from 
its being propagated in time, and from its 
acting upon ‘and producing great alt crations 
in other hadien: but that ite particles are 
inconceivably small appears from this, that 
the greatest quantity of flanic is found to 
have @carce any sensible gravity or weight : 
alao, because these particles pervade the 
— of all transparent bodies, however 
nard or heavy: yet, small as they are, the 
rays of light consist of different sorts of 
these particles. That the particles of light 
have not only magnitude, but also in diffe- 
rent degrees, is one great discovery of the 
Newtovian — “ This is absolutely 
proved by the different refrangibilty they 
are found to display in passing through a 
prismatic figure of glass or water; for the 
power of the prism detains the issuing par- 
ticle, and draws it a little towards the sur- 
face; and, since this power is the same, it 
would have the same effect on all the par- 
ticles of liht, if they were all of an equal 
magnitude, because they have all an equal 
velocity. But since this effect is different 
among the particics, some being detained 
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and drawn aside to a greater distance than 
others, it follows, they must be less in 
magnitude, to become more subject to the 
influence of the attracting surface; in like 
Manner as the electric effiuvia will act 
upon and agitate very small and light 
bodues much sooner, and more easily, than 
they can move those which are larger. 
The velocity of light excreds that of a 
cannon-ball by one million five hundred 
and pe thousand times. It is calculated 
to travel from the sun to the earth in eight 
minutes and thirteen seconds.——-Light, in 
chemistry. Light in considered by modern 
chemists, as a simple elementary body; 
but they have not yet been able to form a 
theory on this subject, in which consider- 
able difficulties are not involved. Light 
manifests itself to the mind through the 
mediums of two senses. To the organs of 
vision it presents forms and colours; aud to 
those of touch, the phenomenon of heat. 
It is observable, that experience so uni- 
formly teaches us to unite the ideas of light 
and heat, that none but the philosopher, 
and he scarcely with intclliginhty, would 
talk of fire that is not luminous, or light 
that is not warm: the first step, therefore, 
toward an analytical cxamination of this 
matter, 18 to separate in our minds, the 
warmth and the light of our hearths. To 
assist this attempt, we must remember that 


fire certainly can exist, without the com- 


any of light, since both coals and iron may 
requently be met with in a state of perfect 
blackness, combined with violent heat. — 
It has long been known that the solar light 
is capable of producing powerful chemical 
changes. One of the most striking in- 
stances of it is ita power of darkening the 
white chloride of silver, an effect which 
takes place slowly in the diffused light of 
day, but in the course of two or three mi- 
nutes by exposure to the sunbeam.——In 
order to facilitate the doctrine of hight, an 
explanation of the following terms made 
use of by philosophers — : -A ray of 
light is an exceedingly small portion of light 
as it comes from a luminous body. A me- 
dium 18 a body which affords a pessexe for 
the rays of light. A deam af light is a body 
of para rays. <A pencil of rays ian body 
of diverging or converging rays. Converging 
rays are rays which tend to a common point. 
Diverging rays are those which come from 
a paint, and — scparate as the 
proceed. The rays of light are parallel, 
where the lines which they deseribe are so. 
The radiant point is the point from which 
diverging rays proceed. The focus is the 
point to which the converging rays are di 
rected.——Kffects of light on vegetables. 
We have elsewhere remarked that most of 
the discous flowers follow the sun in his 
course; that they attend him to his even- 
ing retreat, and meet his nsing lustre in 
the morning with the same unerring law. 
It ia alao well-known that the change of 
porition in the leaves of plants, at different 
periods of the day, is entirely owing to the 
agency of light, and that plants which grow 
in windows in the inside of houses, are, as 
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at were, aolicitous to turn their leaves to- 
warda the light. The term efrolation has 
been given to this phenomenon, and the 
pees, m which it takes place, are said to 
e etioluted or blanched. In short, the more 
lants are exposed to the light, the more ca- 
ur thevacquire. Sir Humphry Davy found, 
by experiment, that red rose trees care- 
fully excluded from the hght, produce roses 
almost white. Helikewise ascertained that 
this flower owes its colour to light entering 
into ita coinposition , that pink, orange, and 
ellow flowers imbibe a smaller portion ot 
ight than red ones, and that shite flowers 
contain no hight. But vegetables are not 
only indebted to the light tor thei colour. 
taste and odour are likewise derived trom 
the same source It moreover contnbutes 
greatly to the maturity of traits This seems 
to be the cause why im tropical climates, 
fruits and vegetables are m general more 
odoriferons, of astronger flavour, and abound | 
more with aromatic resins = The same kind 
ot influence cxtends to the ansatal ercation 
Mankind, birds, beasts, hshes, and ineccts, 
all are, more or lesa, dependent on hght tor 
their beauty and vigour 
LIGHT HOUSL, a tower or loftv buld | 
Ing on the sea coast, intended to direct sci | 
men m navigating ships at wght, and con 
Misting of an mtense body of light, radiated 
by concave reflectors and convex lenses, 
sometimes coloured for distinction’s sake, 
and made to change and revolve asa fur | 
ther means of distinction To understand 
the importance of Lghthouss, it may be | 
proper to state, that the number of Butish | 
vessels slupwrecked annually is about 560, 
or one and a half per day The avcrage bur 
den per slup of the mercantile navy is abont 
110 tons and, if we value old and new to 
gether at half the price of hnildiug, oral 105 
per ton, we have 600! tor the value ot cach, 
and 430,000 tor that of the whole svhich 
may be reduced to 300 000] hy deducting 
the value of sails, masts, and other mate 
rials, saved from some of those stranded 
If we add an cqual sum for the value ot the 
cargoes, the whole Joss from shipwrechs 
will be 600,000 per anniim This state | 
ment proceeds on an old estimate from | 
17983 to 1829, but Mr W‘Calloch sass, im 
the Supplement to his Dietionary, that the | 
number of ships lost, or driven on shore, in 
1834, was no lesa than S00 Ttax probable, | 
then, that the annual loss by slipwrech 8 
not much short of a nolhon sterlmg It 
ane nae ah ot this loss could be prevent 
ed by additional hyghthouses, the saving 
In money would amount to a nuolhon in 
five years, to suy nothing of the still more ! 
important saving in human hte ——The 
following particulars respecting the con | 
i 





struction of Metalle Lighthouses, an pro 

posed by Capt 8 Brown, may be deemed, | 
th a national paint of view, both nnportant 
and —— —“ It has been propond 
to place a highthouse on the Wolf Kock, 
near Land's End, a position where it would 
be exposed to the most violent storms of 
the Atlantic , and a plan was drawn up for 
the purpose by Mr. Stevenson, who holds 
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a lngh rank 1n thin department of enginecr- 
ing, which plan, Mr. Brown thinks, would 
require fifteen years for its execution, and 
cost 150,000 Mr. Brown undertakes to 
erect one ot bronre, 90 feet ligh, which 
would answer the purpose as well as the 
stone one of 134 feet, tor 15,0002, and to 
complete it m tour months Mr Brown’s 
proposed metalhe hyghthouse 1s 14 teet m 
diameter at the bottom, and 4 feet at the 
thinnest part The lower half, called the 
base, 18 infour pieces, each piece consistin 
of a portion of a hollow cone or parabaloid, 
wider below than above, and about 10 feet 
high, the lower prece 1 sunk J feet into 
the rock, and in 34 feet nm diameter at 118 
under margin, the fourth piece 1s 6 feet in 
diameter at top These four pieces ht into 
each other, the neck of the lower pasang 
into the sockct of the upper, and both bemg 
secured by flanges, so that the joimts are, 
im some degree, stionger than the entire 
part of the shaft Above these is the amaller 
part of the shatt, which tain three pieces of 
nearly the same length, and ntted in the 
same manner Above this, the shaft widens 
out into an miverted cone, which forms one 
ptece, and supports the more important 
parts. These are, tirat, the heeper’s house, 
which 18 & feet im diameter, and 7 feet high, 
with a gallery round it, ‘for look out and 
walking exercise’ Next, the lantern, 9 feet 
wide auc 10 feet Ingh tothe cupola tor con- 
taming the lights The house, or sitting. 
room, 1s made of two concentne cylinders 
of sheet copper, 9 inches asunder, to equal- 
we the tompcratuie, and attached to each 
other by iivcts itis formed into compart. 
ments tor bookcases, shelves, and lockers, 
with a reeens tor the back of thestove Ihn 
mediately helaw the house, m the swell of 
the shaft, are the sleeping berths, To cam 
pletc the description of the column, we shall 
add, that the upper section of the base 
contmas two tanks, one for oil, and one 
for trosh water, the next section, above, is 
for coals and provisons and the one above 
thet, a gencral store Access is obtamed 
from below by the chain ladder reaching 
down to the sea, and by ladders in the in 
side by which the hecpers mount to ther 
acriilabode Lhe whole work, 90 feet high, 
would cost 16 0001 or 17,0001, 1f enthely of 
bronze V1 stud, aif the base were bronze 
and the upper part east iron, or 9,000/ 
if cutirely of cast iron and it would be 
erected mn four months ” 

PIL GHENING, in meteorology, a flash 
of light suddenly appearing in the atmos. 
phere, and commonly disappearing in the 
saine natant, sometimes attended with 
clouds and thunder, and sometimes not 
Laghtning 18 proved, by the expernnents of 
Franklin, to be produced by the electric 
fluid Thunder 1s the exploson of clouds 


| charged with that flad and lightning 18 


to thunder, what the flaah is to the report 
of gunpowder A very remarkable property 
of hgbtning, the rigvag kind especially, 
when near, ta its seeming omnipresence 
If, when a clap of thunder, accompamed 
with thin species of lightning, occurs, two 
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EPDDISTONE LIGHTHOUSE WAS COMPLETFD RY SMEATON, IN 1759. 
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THE MIDDLE OF THE ROOM 1% S4FFAT IXA TEi VDER STORM, BECALSE THE LIGRTXLIEG USUALLY TAKES ITS DIRECTION ALONG THE WALLS, 
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WATER 18 RENDERED HARD BY THE SULPHATE OF LIME IT CONTAINS. 
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persons are looking different ways, both | panulated. There are many kinds, of grent 
will perccive the flash; not only that indis- uty, and of various colours. The lily is 
tinct illumination of the atmosphere which | reckoned by Pliny the noblest flower next 
is occasioned by fire of any kind, but the | to a rose; and, according to Dioscorides, it 
form of the lightning itself, and every angle | was a royal flower. It is celcbrated by the 
it makes im its course will be as distinctly | poets for its short-lived beauty.——Lily of 
seen by cach, as if they had looked directly | the valley, a plant of the genus (onvallaria, 
at the cloud whence it procecded: and if a | with a monopetalous, bell-shaped corolla. 
eraon were at that moment looking at a LIMB, in anatomy, a jointed or articu- 
book, or any other object, that he held in } Jated part of an animal body; as the arm or 
his hand, he also would distinctly see the {| leg.———In astronomy, the utmost edge or 
form of the lightning between his eyes and | border of the body of the sun or moon — 
the objects. This property seems peculiar | In mathematics, the utmost edge or border 
to hghtning. The different forms of the | of an inatrument.——Jn botany, the border 
flashes of lightning are all equally found in | or u pee spreading part of a monopetalous 
electric sparks; so that an account of the | corolla. ' 
origin of this difference of form may, by LIME, (calz) in panerealoey. a very useful 
analogy, he drawn. Where the quantity of | earth, found in great abundance in nature, 
electricity is small, and, consequently, in- | though neverin an uncombined state. It 
capable of striking at any considcrable dis- | absorbs moisture and carbonic acid, and 
tance, the spark appears straight, without | exists as limestone, andin marble and chalk, 
any curvature, or angular appearance; but | which, when. burnt, become lime. It con- 
where the electricity is very strong, and, of | sists of oxygen, and a metallic base called 
consequence, capable of striking an object | calcium. It is the basis of the bones, shells, 
at a pretty considerable distance, it assumes | aud other bard parts of animals. It fixes 
a crooked or zi form. the gaseous constituents of water, which in 
LIG'NUM VITA, or GUAIACUM, in | losing their motion, transfer it in great heat 
botany, # large tree, rising at its full growth | to surrounding bodies. In its native state 
to the height of forty feet, and measuring | it is called carbonate of lime, and burnt to 
from fifteen toeighteen inches in diameter; | disengage the carbonic acid. When made 
having a hard, brittle, brownish bark, not | intoa paste of one part water and three parts 
very thick, The wood 1s firm, solid, pon- | lune, it 1s called hydrate of ime, and being 
derous, very resinous, of a blackish yellow | mixed with silica, alumina, and oxyde of 
colour and a hot aromatic taste. It 1s im- iron, it forms plastic cements and mortars. 
ported into England in large pieces of four | Its combination with sulphuric acid ie 
or five hundred weight cach, and, from its | known by the name of gypsum, or sulphate 
hardness and beauty, is in great demand for | of ame: combined with fiuoric acid it con- 
various articles of turnery ware, and for | atitutes fluate of lime, or Derbyshire spar. 
trucks of ship's blocks. The wood, ghm, | Lime is much used by tanners, skinners, 
bark, fruit, and even the flowers possess | &c., in the preparation of their leather; by 
certain medicinal virtues. soap-hoilers, for dissulving the ail, and faci- 
LIG’NITE, 10 geology, one of the most | litatmg its umon with the alkaline salt; 
recent formations, being the carbonaceous | and by sugar-bakers, for refining their sugar. 
remains of forest trees. From the hynite Lime water is used for medicinal pur- 
found in the neighbourhood of Cologne, | poses; being given internally in spasms, 
the brown colours, umder and earth of Co- | diarrheea, convulsions of children, &c., and 
logne are prepared. externally apphed to burns and ulcers, 
LIGUS'TRUM, in botany, Privet, agenus LIMK, a trait hke a small lemon, the 
of plants, class 2 Dsandria, order 1 Mono- | juice of which is a very atrong acid, and 
gynia, The species are shrubs. very much used in the making of punch. 
LIG’ULATE, or LIG’T LATED, in bo- LIMIT, im mathematics, a determinate 
tany, an epithet for a kind of compound | quantity, to which a variable one continually 
flowegs, the florets of which have their co- | approaches. 
rollete flat, spreading out towarda the end, LIMITA TION, in law, a certain time 
with the base only tubular. prescribed by statute, within which an ac- 
LIG’URITE, ea mineral oceurring im ob- | tou must be brought. 
lique-rhombic prisms, of an apple green co- LIM'TET, the Patella of Linnrus, a tea- 
lour occasionally speckled. taceous annnal, commonly found adhering 
LILA’CEOUS, m botanv an epithet for | to oysters. The shell is sub-conic, and its 
plants that belong to the lily tribe, or bear | inhahitant a hind of slug. 
a resemblance to them. LIN’‘DEN TREE, 1 botany, the Lime- 
LIAC, a beautiful plant or shrub, of the | tree, of the genus Tilia; distingushed for 
enus Syringa, bearing flowers disposed in | bearing sweet flowers and an acid fruit. 
arge pyramidal racemes, and of a blwah or LINE, in geometry, a quantity extended 
| light purple colour. ‘The corolla is funnel- | in length, without breadth or thickness. 
| shaped, and divided into four segments; | Lines are either curves or nght Unes — 
and the flowers have an agreeable fragrance. | In fortitication, whatever is drawn on the 
LIL‘ALITE, a species of argilaceous | ground of the field, as a trench, or a row of 
earth. : gabions, &c.—— Linea are most commonly 
LILY, in botany, a magnificent genus of | made to shut up an avenue, or entrance 
plants, with a bulbous and perennial root, | to some place, aud are @stinguished into 
the flower of which as six petalled and cam- | lines of approach, of defence, of communica- 
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QLICA LIME BECOMES HEATED IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE VIOLENCE OF THE CHEMICAL ACTION, AND THE SOLIDIFICATION OF THE WATER. 





THE CRUST FREQUENTLY SKEN ON THE INSIDES OF KETTLES AND BOILERS IS OCCASIONED BY THE CARBONATE OF LIME IN HARD WATER. 















IN BURNING LIME, THUR CALCARKROUS ACID FULES OFF IN GAS. 
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BECOMES IMBLER WITH IT, AND IMPARTS A SENSATION OF COLDNESS. 


LINEN WORN NEXT THE SEIW ALFAINS 118 PERSPIRATION, 
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tron, &c ———=Jane, in genealogy, a senes or 


succession of relations, from a common pro- 
pester Direct hue, 18 that which 8 
rom father to son, being the order of ea: 
cendanta and descendants The Collateral 
hae, 18 the order of those who descend tram 
a common father related to the tormer, but 
out of the line of ascendants and descend- 
ants in this are placed uncles, aunts, 
cousins, nephews, & ——4 ship of the line, 
in naval affairs, any vessel of war large 
enough to be drawn up in the hne of battle 
— In military affairs, regular troops, im 
distinction froin the militia, volunteers, Ac, 
are called troops of the line ——Meridian 
lene, in geography, an imaginary line drawn 
through the two poles of the earth and any 
part of its surtace 
LIN EAR, in botany, an epithet for a leat 
hhe a line, or of the same breadth through- 
out, except at the eatremities Ltnear 
numbers, in mathematics, such as have re 
lation to length oaly, such 18 a number 
which represents one side of a plane figure 
If the plane figure be a square, the lincar 
nurnber 18 called a root 
LIN EATE, 1m botany, an epithet for a 
leaf marked longitudinally with depressed 
parallel lines 
LIN EN, cloth made of flax, being much 
finer than that which 1s made of hemp In 
emomon hinen the warp and woot cross each 
other at rightangles, if hguresare woven in, 
it is called damask The apecies of goods 
which come under the denomination of lin 
en, are table cloths, sheeting, cambric, lawn, 
shirting, towels, &e The chet countries 
in which Imens are manufactured are Kus 
ma, Germany, Switverland, Holland, Scot- 
land, and [reland In several parts of Ger 
many, Switzerland, Flanders, and France, 
hnens are trequently embellished with paint 
ing, and in Lugland the produce ot the 
Iriah hnen manutactureis beautifully print- 
ed in the manner of calicoes ——In the 
middle ages, linen and woollen cloth tormed 
the only materials for dress, and Gne linen 
was held in sery high estunation In more 
ancient tunes lincu formed the dress of the 
Egvptian priests, who wore it at all ther 
religious ceremonies 
LING, in achthyology, the Gadus molra 
of Liunieus, aozort of cod fish which inhabits 
the northern seas = The hing deposits ita 
spawn in Junt, and ia in perfcetion from 
ebruary to May It is saltcad in great 
quantities, both for exportation and home 
consumption 
LINGUA LIS, in anatomy, the name of 
a muscle which 1s said to pasa from the root 
of the os Avoides, to the top of the tongue 
LIN IMENTS, in medicine, an oly sub 
stance, of a middle consistence, between an 
ointment and oil, but so thin as to drop 
LINNDIAN SISTEM, a acucntine ar. 
rangement of all natur il ohye cts, an animals, 
plants, and minerals, into three kingdoms, 
subdivided into classes, orders, genera, spe 
oes, and saricties, with a description of 
their generic and specific characters = It 
received this appellation from ( har'es Linne 





(latanized Linnerus), the celebrated Swedish ; in six years. ‘Ihe atrength of the hou is 
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COMMON SALT WILL REMOVE FRUIT AND WINE STAINS FROM LINEN. 
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naturalist. [See a sketch of the hfe of 
Linvats, nthe “ Bographical Treasury") 

LIN NET, 1m ornithology, the Frengilla 
Imota, a small singing bud of the finch 
hind, of a brown colour 

LIN SEED, the seed of the flax plant, 
which yields much o) by pressure, and 
when purshed forms excellent lamp onl, and 
abundance of carburetted hydrogen gas tor 
gas lights. It is alao much used in medi- 
cine, its qualities being mucilaginous, lu- 
bricating, and emollient. 

LIN'SEY WOOLSEY, cloth made of 
linen and woollen nixed together. 

LINT, in surgery, linen scraped into a 
sott, woolly substance, fit for applying to 
wounds, either simply, or covered with unc- 
tnous substances. 

LIN TEL, 1n architecture, a piece of tim- 
her that hes horizontally over door-posts 
and window jambs 

LI NUM, or FLAX, 1n botany, a genus of 
plants, class 5 Pentandria, order 6 Penta- 
gynta ——The lanum uattatiasimum, or com- 
mon flax, 18 the species of Jinum cultivated 
for manufacturea and medicine — Its stems 
are ahout two feet and a half high, gar- 
mished with narrow spear shaped, alternate 
grey-coloured leaves, and divided at their top 
into peduncles, or toot stalks, terminated 
by sinall, blue, bell shaped flowers, appear- 
ing im June and July, and succeeded by 
large round capsules, each containing one 
| geed [See Fuax 
| LION (leo), in zoology, a quadruped of 

the genus Felts, strong, fierce, and rapa- 
cious, sometimes called the king of beasts 
| fr his combined activity, strength, and 
majesty of deportment = Liona are now 
tound only in untrequented parts of Ama 
| and Atrica They measure about eight feet 
from the noxe to the rump, with a tral 
about four tect, the eolour being a pale 
brown, or tawny sellow, and the male hav- 
ing a bushy mane, which the loness 1s 
without = Their muacular strength 1s pro 
digious, and their war and assauit ternble , 
but, when brought up tame, and unused to 
, attach and defence, they allow thar keep 
Jers to play with them, and are often kind 
to small animals placed in their dens From 
time immemorial, praises have been he- 
atowed on this animal for grateful affgc tion, 
| dauntleas courage and mcreitul forbear. 
ance, but modern naturalists have not 
scrupled to deny him all these excellent 
quahtues Mr Burchell, the African tra- 
veller, save, “when men first adopted the 
| hon as an ewnblem of courage, 1t would seem 
that they regarded great size and strength 
| as indieating st, but they were greatly mis 
taken m the character they have given to 
1 thin indolent, xkulking animal, and have 
overlooked a much better example of true 
courage and other siutaes also, in tthe bold 
and farthtaldas ’ The honcss brings forth 
! trom three to four cubs ata birth, whieh 
ahe auckics for a year, at winch Ome ther 
colour is a mixture of reddish and gray, 
with anumber ot brown bands The male 
attnina imatumts in seven, and the female 


LION FIGHIS WEEE OF FUKRKGQUPNT OCCURRF VCR IN ANCIENT ROWER 
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THE I1FXN TRADE OF IRELAND HAS ALWAYS BEFXNFROVOFED AND ENCOURAGED BY DIRECT LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENTS, 
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such, that a single stroke with his paw is 
sufficient to destroy most animals. He 
generally lurks near a spring, or by the side 
of a river, where he has an opportunity of 
surprising such animals as resort to the 
water to quench their thirst. Here he lies in 
wait, crouched in some thicket, till his prey 
approaches, and then, with a prodigious 
leap, seizes it at the first bound. At night 
he generally prowls abroad in search of his 

rey, the conformation of his eyes being, 
Eke those of the common cat, well fitted for 
secing in a dim light. Hhisroar is loud and 
terrific, especially when heard in the soli- 
tary wilds he inhabits; and when enraged, 
his cry is still more appalling than his roar. 
When irntated, he lashes his sides with his 
tail, in order to excite himself by a prickle 
or spur which is concealed in the tuft of 
long black hairs at the end of it. This cir- 
cumatance is noticed by Homer, and Blu- 
menhach some ycars since verified the ex- 
ustence of the prickle; but the fact was 
unnoticed by naturalists, till very recently, 
when it was further corroborated on the 
death of two lions in the Menagerie Royal 
at Paria. 

LVONCEL, 1m heraldry, a small lion, the 
name by which lions are said to be blazoned 
when there are several in one excutcheon. 

LIP’OGRAM, a writing in wlnoch a single 
letter is wholly omitted. 

LIQUEFAC'TION, in chematry, the 
conversion of a solid into a hquid by the 
aole agency of heat or caloric. 

LIQUEUR’ (French), a name for various 
palatable spintuous drinks, im which some 
aromatic infusion generally predominates 
and gives to it a name. Some are simple 
liqueura, as noyau, anise-water, &c. Others 
| have more saccharme and spirituous matter, 
| as the anisette, curagoa, Xe. And a third 

kind are the ereams, or superfine liqueurs, 
such as resoglin, maraschina, &e. 
LIQUID. Fluids have been divided into 
two classes, viz. those which are clastic, 
and the non-elastic, or those which do not 
sens bly dimimish in bulk when subjected to 
| pressure. Tlie first clas» are airs or gases: 
















the second liquids: hence we may define a 
1 liquid to be a fluid not sensibly elastic, the 
parts of which yield to the smallest pressure, 
and rove on each other. — In grammar, a 
letter which has a smooth flowing sound, or 
which flows smoothly after a mute; at 2 aud 
r. mn bla, bra. M and n, and gs, are also 
laquida 

LIST, a roll or catalogue, as the monthly 
army list, the nary list, &c. — Inats, in 
archwology, the enclosed ground wherein 
hmghts held their jousts and tournaments. 
Hence, to enter the lists is to engage in 
contest. 
| LITANY, a solemn form of supplication 

to God, in which the priest utters some 
things fit to be prayed for, and the people 
l jon in their intercession, saying, we beseech 

thee to heur us, yond Lord, ke. Orginally, 
‘ the htany was a distinct service by itself, 
1 and used soine tine after the morning prayer 
was over; at present it is made one oftice 





LIQUORS ARE CLEARED BY FERSIENTATION, OWING TO THR VISCID MATTER WHICH FIRST RISES TO THE SURFACE, AND THEN FALLS TO THE BOTTOM. 








SOME SALTS, BY BXPUSBUBRE TO THE AIR, DELIQUESCE, OB BRCOMB LIQUID. 
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with the morning servicc, being ordered to 


WATER, 43 TO WEIGHT, IS THK STANDARD FOR ALL LIQUIDS AND 
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be read after the third collect for grace, in- 
stead of the intercessional prayers in the 
daily service. 

LITERA’TI, in general, denotes men of 
learning.—In antiquity, those who were 
branded with any letters by way of igno- 
muny, were so called. 

LIT’ ERATYS, in ecclesiastical affairs, a 
name given to those who are admitted to 
ordination by the bishop without having 
taken a university degree. 

LITERATURE, in a general sense, com- 
prehends such an acquaintance with letters 
or eoks as may impart to the student a 
knowledge of the classic authors, history, 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, &c. as well as the 
sciences. Literature and literary are in 
short applied to those branches of study 
which come within the scope of a general 
reader, rather than to works of mere eru- 
dition and abstract science.——lIn literary 
Awtory the word has a more extensive mean- 
ing. Hence the phrase “literature of the 
middle ages” means the aggregate of works 
written during the middle ages; “ medical 
literature,” whatever of note that has been _ 
written on medicine, &c. In a more limited 
sense, literary history treats of learned 
writings, their contents, fate, translations, 
&e., which is brbliography ; and of the lives 
of their authors, the circumstances under 
which they wrote, &c., forming a main 
branch of universa) biography. 
LITH’ARGE, m chemistry, an oxyde of 
lead, in an imperfect state of vitrification. 
LITH'‘14A, a new alkah, found ina mineral 
called petahte, of which the basis is a metal 
called iithium. 

LITIVIC ACID, in chemistry, an acid 
extracted from the urinary calculi, by di- 
gesting them in caustic hxivium. 
LITIVOCALLA, a cement that unites 
stones. 

LITHOCARP, fruit petrified; fossil 


rit. 

LITH’OCHROMICS, the art or process 
of painting mn ol upon stone, and of taking 
jpressions on canvass; an ingenious in- 

vention of a French artist. It was after- 

wards improved upon by Senefelder, the 
imventor of lithography. 

LITHODEN’DRON, a name for coral, 
which is so called from its resembling a 
branch. 

LITIHOGEN’ESY, the doctrine or science 

‘of the ongin of nunerals composing the 
globe, and of the causes which have pro- 
; duced them. 

LITHOGLYPH'‘ITE, a fossil that pre- 
sents the appearance of bemg engraved or 
shaped by art. 

| LITHOG’RAPIIY, the art of engraving 
on stone, and taking impressions there- 
from on paper by means of mk and a rolling- 
press: an art invented by Mr. Sencfelder, 
of Munich, iu Bavaria, and now brought to 

ee perfection in France, England, &e. 
| The process 1s as follows :—The writing, or 
i design, 1s drawn on stone with a greasy 

composition formed of tallow, bees’-wax, 
t shell-lac, and common soap, which will not 
unite with, or be affected by water: pre- 
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L TROGRAPHIC STOXRS REQUIRE FO AB DRBSSED AD POLISHED, AFTER THE MANNER OF GRINDING AND FOLISHING OF MIRROR FLATES. 
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VATHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS SHOULD RE HARD ENOUGH TO FORM A FINE POINT. 
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viously to printing, the surface of the stone 
is wetted, and i¢ 1s therefore prevented 
by the moisture from receiving the printing 
ink when applied, except on those places 
covered with the greasy composition A 
tolier charged with pnnting ink being 
pusd over the stone, the ink readily ad 
eres to the greasy hnes of the drawing, 
but does not adhere to the other parts of 
the surface which retain the water The 
pnnt is obtamed by peor which re- 
moves the printing mk from the hnes of 
the drawing, and between each nnprtsmon 
the operation of wetting the stone with a 
aponge, and applying the roller ¢ harged with 
printing ink, 18 repeated This is a mere 
outhne of the operation, much of course 
depends on the care and skill of those em 
ployed, as well as in the quahty ot the ma 
tenala The stones best adapted for this 
kind of printing are of a calco argillaceous 
nature, and are procured from quarries 
situated along the banks of the Danube, in 
Bavaria The grain is very fine, and, when 
wetted, they have the property of retainin: 
oe — * a — — — whic. 
lepeuds their great use m hthography 
ITHONTRIP TICS, medicines which 
either break or are supposed to have the 
virtue of dissolving calcula in the unnary 


pas 

Lit OTYOMY, in surgery, the operation 
of extracting a calculus or atone trom the 
bladder 

LITMUS, in chemistry, a subatance ob 
tamed from a kind of hichen, and from which 
18 formed a tincture that serves aa a test of 
the presence of an read oranalkah It is 
employed aleo for staining marble and by 
alk dyers for mving a gloss to more perma 
pent colours 

LITRE, a measure of capacity in the 
— 5— of French measures containing the 
thirty fifth part of an English bushel 

LITURGY, a name given to those act 
forms of prayer which have been generally 
used in the Christian church The hturgy 
of the church of England was composed 
wm the year lo47, since which time it has 
undergone several alterations, the last of 
which was at the restoration of ( haries [1 

LIV ER, 1n anatomy, a large viscua, of a 
deep red colour, situated under the dia 

hragm, which secretes bile, and transmits 
it to the duodenum and gall bladder In 
the human body, the livcr ia divided into 
two pruacipal lobes, the nght of whuch 16 
by far the far t 

LIV ERSTONE, in mineralogy, a stone 
or species of earth of the barytic genus, of 
a gray or brown colour, which when red hot 
emits the smell of liver of sulphur, or alka 
hme sulphuret 

LIV ERY, asuit of clothes made of dif 
ferent coloura and trimuuings, by which 
hoblemen and tlemen haye ther ser 
vants distinguished ——Livery of eewain, in 
law, signifies delhvering the possession of 
lands, to him who has a night to them 

LIV ERYMAN, a freeman of the erty of 
London, admitted mweinber of some one of 
the city evsupamies, by « hich he enjoys cer- 
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tain powers and privileges. From among 
ther number are elected the common coun- 
cu, sheriff, and other superior officers of the 


cit 

LIVERWORTH, in botany, the name of 
several species of plants, among which are 
several of the lichens, but the plant of this 
name with which we are most famphar 16 
the Aepatsca triloba, bearing a pretty flower 
early in spring It once had a temporary 
reputation for the cure of pulmonary con- 
— 

LIXIVIATION, in chemistry, the process 
of extracting alkaline saits from ashes by 
pouring water on them, the water pasang 
through them imbibing the salts 

LIXIV’IUM, mm chemustry, lye, water 
impregnated with alkaline salts i:mbibed 
from wood ashes 

LIZ ARD, an extensive tnbe of amphi 
bious animals, classed by Linneus under 
the — Lacerta, comprehending the cro- 
codile, alligator, bamlisk, chameleon, sala 
mander,&c But the name wz more gene- 
rally apphed to the smaller species of this 
genus, and of these there is a great vanet 
The luzard, properly so called, 18 a little 
reptile of a green colour, with four feet and 
a tal, and is frequently to be met with in 
gardens or under dunghills, &c 

LLA MA, in goology, an animal mhabit- 
ing the mountains of the Andes When 
domesticated, thev are used 1p that country 
as beasts ot burden, chiefly in carrying ore 
trom the mn¢sot Peru Their height 13 from 
four to five feet, with long legs and long 
neck, a small head without horns, and an 
expressive gentle countenance They may | 
be said to partake of the nature both of the | 
camel and the sheep—their wool being ex 
tremely fine, and cach fleece weighing trom 
five to mix pounds 

LLOYD’S LIST, a London periodical 
publication in which the shippimg news re 
ceived at Lloyd's coffee house 33 published 
On account of the extensive information 
which it containa, it 18 of great importance 
to merchants Lioyd’s Coffee house has 
long been celebrated as the resort of emt- 
nent merchants, under writers, merchants, 
insurance brokers, &e, and the books kept 
there are replete with valuable maritime 
intelligence ® 

LOAD STONT, the native magnet, a sort 
of ore dug out of iron mines, on which the 
needle of the mariner’s compass 18 touched, 
to give it a direction north or south It 10 
a pecuharly nch ore of iron, fonnd in large 
masaes where there are mines of that metal 
Ie 12 of a deep tron gray, and when fresh 
broken, st 18 often tinged with a brownish 
or reddish colour ere Maanxrt } 

LOAM, a kind of fat, unctuous, and tena 
cious earth, mach used by gardeners m 
taking compost It 18 of various colours, 
5 ofa yellowish brown, and is readily 

ifusible in water 

LOAN, a anm of monev confided to ano 
ther, generally on the accurity of a promis 
sory note or bond the guarartee of a third 
party, or the posscsmon or assignment of 
property Soimctimes it in effected by go 
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vernments on the pledge of certain taxes to 

ay the interest. This ia called a public 
oan. The practice of borrowing money to 
defray the extraordinary cxpenses in time 
of war, which has beem adopted in Great 
Britain during several of our late wars, has 
given rise to the national debt. Where 
there is a well-founded system of credit, 
statesmen think it most advantageous to 
secure only the regular payment of the sti- 
pulated interest, but to leave the payment 
of the capital at the pleasure of the state; 
and this is called the funding system. 

LOBE, in anatomy, any fleshy protube- 
rant part, as the lobes of the lungs, lobes 
of the ears, &e. — In botany, a division in 
seeds, such as beans, peas, &c.——Lobed, 
or Lobate, signifies divided to the middle 
into parts distant from each other, with 
convex margins. 

LOBE’L1A, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 6 Pentandria, order 1 Monogynia. 
They are distinguished by the labiate co- 
ralla, and by having the five stamens united 
in the form of a cylinder, as in the compo- 
site. They are all herbaceous or trutes- 
cent, having alternate leaves, and flowers 
disposed iu terminal racemes. 

LOB‘STER, in ichtbyology, a crusta- 
ceous or shelly fish of the genus Cancer, 
coustituting an article of food. They have 
large claws and fangs, and four par of 
legs. They are said to change their shell 
annually; and, like all other crustaceous 
animals, they only incrense in size whilst 
in asoft state. At the sound of thunder, or 
the firing of cannon, it 18 asserted that they 
often lose their claws; and this extraordi- 
nary fact appears to be well authenticated : 
it is also well known that in their combats 
with each other, the vanquished party ge- 
nerally leaves one of lus limbs in his ad- 
versary’s grasp, Lobsters are extremely 

rolitic; and the eges are deposited by the 

emale in the sand, where they are soon 
hatched. ae 

LO'CAL, pertaining to a tixed or limited 
portion of space.———Local colours, in paint- 
ing, such as are natural and proper for 
each object in a picture.——Local medi- 
cines, those destined to act upon particular 
parts, Local actions, in law, such as 
must be brought in a particular county, 
where the cause artses ——Local problem, 
m mathematics, that which adimits of in- 
numerable solutions.——Local militia, a 
temporary armed force, embodied for the 
defence of the country, and exercised within 
certain limits. 

LOCA‘LES, in medicine, the fourth clase 
in Cullen’s Nosology, which comprehenida 
partial morbid affections, and includes 
eight orders. : 

LO'CHIA, in medicine, 
which follow child-birth. 

LOCK, in wechames, a piece of iron- 
work, requirmg much art and nicety in 
contriving and varying the springs, bolts, 
aud different parts to the uses for which 
they are intended. Locks are of various 
forma, but the principle on which they all 
depend is the application of a lever (the 
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key) to an interior bolt, by means of a 
communication from without; and the se- 
curity of locks depends upon the impedi- 
ments (termed wards) which may be inter- 
osed betwixt this lever and the bolt. 
ose who have examined the construction 
of Bramah’s, Taylor’s, Chubb’s, and other 
patent locks, must be convinced that the 
security of them is equal to the ingenuity 
of their inventors. In a very ingenious 
lock, invented by Mr. Perkins, 24 smal) 
blocks of metal, of different sizes, are in- 
troduced, corresponding to the letters of 
the alphabet. Out of these, an indefinite 
number of combinations can be made. The 
person locking the door selects and places 
the blocks necessary to spell a particular 
word, known only to himeelf, and no other 
person, even in possession of the key, can 
open the door without a knowledge of the 
same word. «Locka are known to have been 
of great antiquity, because sculptures of 
locks similar to those now used in Egypt, 
have been discovered on the great temple 
of Karnac, whence Denon infers locks were 
known in Egypt about four thousand vears 
mnev. <A lock resembling the Egyptian is 
used in Cornwall, and the saine has been 
seen in the Faro Islands; to both which 
places it was probably taken by the Phee- 
nicians.—— Lock, the barrier or works of a 
canal, which confine the water, where the 
change of level takes place, furnished with 
gates at each end, which separate the 
higher from the lower parts of the canal. 
When a boat passes up the canal, the lower 
gates are opened, and the boat glides into 
the lock, after which the gates are shut, A 
sluice, communicating with the upper part 
of the canal, is then opened, and the lock 
rapidly fills with water, clevating the boat 
on its surface. When the lock is filled to 
the highest water-level, the upper gates 
are opened, and the boat, being now on 
the level of the upper part of the canal, 
passes on its way. The reverse of this pro- 
cess is performed when the boat is de- 
—— the canal.—The amount of eleva- 
tion and descent made hy the locks of a 
canal, is terined the lochage. 
LOCOMOTION, the art or power of 
moving from place to place. The chief ob- 
stacles which oppose locomotion, or change 
of place, are gravity and friction, the last of 
which 1s, in most cases, a consequence of 
the first; and most kinds of mechanism 
which are intended to assist locomotion, 
are arrangements for obviating the effecta 
of gravity and friction. For moving weights 
over the common ground with its ordinar 
asperities and inequalities of substance an 
structure, no piece of inert mechanism is 
so favourably adapted as the wheel carriage; 
and whatever tends to diminish the fric- 
tion, and also to surmount obstacles or ine- 
qualitics on a road, must naturally be a de- 
sideratum in locomotion. For this express 
object a patent was taken out in 1836, by 
Mr. Ashdowne, for certain apparatus to be 
applied to the wheels of carriages, by which 
a fiat chain or series of links presented a 
level surface for the wheels to run on, form- 
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ing what was not inaptly called a “ portable 
railway.” The death of the inventor inter- 
fered with the preeecution of this ingenious 
plan, but we hear that it is yet likely to be 
rendered not ouly practicable, but available 
to a considerable extent on ordinary reads. 
—While on this subject we ought to add, 
that great mechanical skill has been em- 
ployed, by several ingenious enginecrs, in 
the construction of locomotive steam engines 
for moving on common roads; and, though 
none have yet perfectly succeeded, when we 
conaider the rapid improvements which are 
making in the various departments of ma- 
ehinery, it is highly probable that carriages 
of this description will eventually be made 
to ply on our turnpike roads, (See Rai- 
wars, Sream-Enaing, &c.] 

LOC’ULAMENT, in botany, the cell of 
& pericarp in which the seed is lodged. 
Thus we say of a pericarp, it is untlocular, 
bilocular, &c, 

LO'CUM TENENS, a deputy or substi- 
tute; one who mappuee the place of another, 
or executes his office. 

LO'CUR, in mathematics, the name of a 
line by which a local or indeterminate pro- 
blem 18 solved. Lori are expressed by alge- 
braic equations of different orders, according 
to the nature of the locus. 

LOCUS IN QUQ, in law, the place where 
anything is alleged to be done in pleadings, 
&c.——Locus partitus, a division made be- 
tween two towns or countics, to make trial 
where the land or place in question lies, 

LO’CUBT, in entomology, a voracious 
insect of the genus Gryllus, somewhat re- 

sembling the common grasshopper. These 
insects are at times so numerous in Africa 
and the south of Asia, that they do im- 
Tense injury to vegetation, literally devour- 
ing everything green; and when they mi- 
e they fly in clouds, darkening the air 

y their numbers. Happily fur maukind, 
this calamity is not frequently repeated, for 
it is the inevitable precursor of famine 
and its horrible cousequences, Even when 
dead they are still productive of evil conse- 
uences, since the putrefaction which arises 
rom their inconceivable number 1s so great, 
that it is justly regarded as one of those 
desolating pestilences which almost depo- 
pulate whole districts of country. Some- 
tumes, though not often, they appear in Eu- 
rope, and produce the same effects. In the 
year 681, an army of unusually large locuats 
ravaged Italy, and being at Jast cast into 
the sea (as sees for the most part to be 
their fate), a pestilence, it is alleged, arose 
' from their stench, which carried off pearly 
a million of men and beasts. In the Vene- 
tian territory, hkewise, in 4478, more than 
30,000 persons are said to have perished in 
a famine chiefly occasioned hy the depreda- 
tions of lorusts. In Barrow’s Travels it is 
stated, yet in Southern Africa the whole 
surface @f the ground might literally be 
said te be covered with them for an area of 
2000 square miles. The water of a very 
wide river was acarcely visible on account 
of the dead carcasses that floated on the 

| } surface, The larvee are much more voracious 
———— — 


TRE FLEA, GRASSHOPPER, AND LOCUST, LEAP TWO HUNDRED TIMES THEIR OWN LENGTH-—~EQUAL TO A QUARTER OF A MILE FOR A MAN. 








MANT OF TBS LOCUST TAIBE MAVE BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED WINGS. 
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than the perfect insects; and when they 
are on a march during the day, it is utterly 
impossible to turn the direction of the 
troop, which is generally with the wind. 
It scarcely admita a doubt that these in- 
sects are the locusts so accurately described 
in the Bible. Thus, in Joel ii. 2, &c. “A 
fire devoureth before them, and behind them 
a flame burneth: the land is as the garden 
of Eden before them, and behind them a 
desolate wilderness; yea, and nothing shall 
eacape them. The sound of their wings is 
as the sound of chariots, of many horses 
running to battle ; on the tops of the moun- 
tains shall they leap, hke the noise of a 
flame of fire that devoureth stubble, as a 
strong people set in battle array. Before 
their faces the people shall be much pained ; 
all faces shall gather blackness. They shall 
run like mighty men: they shall climb the 
wall like men of war; and they shall march 
every one in his ways, and they shall not 
break their ranke; neither shall one thrust 
another.”—Much controversy has arisen on 
“locusts and wild honey,” the food of John 
the Baptist, in the wilderness, because the 
commentators have interpreted the former 
as the fruit of the cassia-fistula, or locust- 
tree. Dr. Clarke, the traveller, was one of 
the first to propagate this misconception. 
There 18, however, no doubt of the insects 
being the food, since Hasselquist mentions 
locusts being eaten by the Arabs, so that 
oe this dish was used in the time of 

t.dohn. Mr. Forbes, the Onental traveller, 
corroborates this account, and adda, “The 
wild honey ia found in the clefts of the 
rocks of Judea, as abundantly as in the 
caves of IIindustan.” Nay, if we only refer 
to the book of Leviticus, chap. xi, v. 22, we 
shall tind that locusts constituted a common 
food among the Jews, and that the different 
kinds which they were permutted to cat are 
there specified. 

LO'CUST-TREE, in botany, a tree of 
the genus Robdinra, distinguished no less for 
its valuable wood than for the beauty of its 
foliage and its fragrant white flowers. The 
leaves are pinnate, and the leaflets very 
thin and smooth. The wood is compact, 
hard, capable of receiving a fine polish, and 
has the property of resisting decay longer 
than almost any other. It grows very ra- 
pidly in the south-western states of Ame- 
rica, sometimes reaching to the height of 
eighty feet ; and it is cultivated in Europe 
for ite useful properties as well as for orna- 
ment, Ay 95, 

LODE, among miners, a metallic vein, or 
any regular vein or course, whether me- 
tallic or not. 

LODGED, iu heraldry, a term for a buck, 
hart, &c. when lying on the ground; an- 
swering to couchant, which is applied to a 
lion or other beast of prey. ; 

LODG'MENT, in military affairs, is a 
work raised with earth, gabions, fascines, 
&e. to cover the besiegers trom the enemy's 
fire, and to prevent their losing a place 
which they have gained, and are resolved, 
if possible, to keep. 

OG, in navigation, a piece of bonrd, 
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however, several essential circumatances 
which must combine to give any individual 
a chance of exceeding the usual period as- 
signed to human existence. These may be 
comprehended under the following heads ; 
a proper configuration of body ; being born 
of healthy parents; living in a healthy cli- 
mate an atmosphere; having the 
command of a sufficient supply of food; 
constant ise ; adue regulation of sleep ; 
a state of marriage; and due command of 
the passions and temper. 

LONGIM’ETRY, the art of measurin 
lengths or distances, hoth accessible an 
inaccessible. A base line is measured, and 
the angle which the object makes with the 
base is taken with a theodolite at each end 
of the base, and we thus have one side of a 
triangle, and its angles to determine the 
other sides. 

LON’GITUDE, in geo raphy, the dis- 
tance in degrees, measured in the heavens, 
of any place from a first meridian, as that 
of Greenwich, taken east or west. On the 
earth these degrees diminishin actual length 
as the pole is approached, a degree of longi- 
tude at the equator being 69°1 asa degree 
of latitude, but at latitude 10 being but 
67°95, at 20 but 64°84, at 40 but 62°85, at 
50 but 43°42, and at 60, 34°5. The British 
parliament, in 1714, offered a reward of 
20,000/. for an accurate method of finding 
the longitude at sea, within one half of a 
degree; but this act was repealed in 182s. 
Chronometers are vow made with extraor- 
dinary accuracy, aud have sometimes been 
used for the determination of longitude upon 
land, as well as at sea, with great success; 
bat, nevertheless, astronomical observa- 
tions furnish the most exact methods.—— 
Longitude, in astronomy, an are of the 
ecliptic intercepted between the beginning 
of Aries and the point of the ecliptic cut by 
the circle of longitude belonging to any star. 
The longitude of a star is found by means 
of its right ascension and declination.—— 
Longitude of motion, in mechanics, the dis- 
tance or length which any moving body 
runs through as it moves on a night line. 

LONG-PRIM’ER, the name of « printing 
type, somewhat larger than is generally 
used for a newspaper, being between bour- 
geots and small-pica. 

LONI’CERA (the honeysuckle), iv 
botany, a genus of plants of which there 
are 19 species. The Lonicera grata, or 
evergreen honey-suckle, is the most beauti- 
ful: it grows without any culture in North 
America: it has strong branches, covered 
with a purple bark, which are ornamented 
with lucid green leaves embracing the 
stalks, and continuing their verdure all the 
year. The flowers have a atrong aromatic 
flavour; they first appear in June, and there 
is a constant succession of flowers till the 
frost puts an end to them. 

LOOK ING-GLASS, a plain glass mirror, 
which Being inpervicns to the light, reflects 
the mages of things placed betore it. 

L , & frame of wood or metal, b 
which-the process of weaving is performed. 
——The words loom and looming are alao 


AF THR TIME OF THE SUNS PASSING THE MERIDIAN BE NOTED, THE ERROR OF THE CLOCK, EITHER FOR MEAN OR APPARENT TIME, WILL BE KNOWN. 
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used to express what we understand by the 
term mirage. Thus when a ship, seen at a 
distance, appears larger than the real di- 
mensions and indistinctly, it is said she 
looms; so, of a mountain, under similar 
circumstances, it is anid the land loome high. 

LOOM’-GALE, a gentle easy gale of 
wind, in which a ship can carry her top- 
sails a-trip, 

LOOP, in iron-works, the part of a row 
or block of cast iron, melted off for the 
forge or hammer. 

LOOPHOLES, in fortification, little 
holes m the walle of a castle or fortification, 
through which arrows were discharged. 
——IJn a ship, small apertures in the bulk- 
head and other parts of a merchant ship, 
through which small arms are fired at an 


enemy. 

LORA’‘RIUS, in antiquity, one who sti- 
mulated the gladiators to continue the fight 
by exercising the scourge upon them. Also, 
a slave who bound and scourged others at 
his master’s pleasure. 

LORD, a utle of courtesy given to all 
British and Irish noblemen, from the daron 
upward; to the eldest sons of earls; to all 
the sons of marquesses and dukes; and, as 
an honorary title, te certain official charac- 
ters; as the lord inayor of London, the lord 
chamberlain of the king's household, the 
lord chancellor, the lord chief justice, &c. 
Lord is also a gencral term, equivalent with 
peer.——Lord, 1n Jaw, one who possesses a 
Jee or manor, This is the primitive mean- 
ing of the word ; and it waa in nght of their 
feofa that lords came to sit in parliament. 
-——lIn Scripture, a name for the Supreme 
Being. When LORD, in the Old Testament, 
is printed in capitals, it 18 the translation 
of the Hebrew word for Jenovan, and 
might with great propricty be so rendered. 
It 18 also applied to Christ, to the Holy 
Spint, to kings, and to prophets, 

LORDS, Hovar or, is composed of the 
five orders of nobility, viz.—dukes, mar- 
quesses, carla, viscounts, and batons, who 
have attained the age of 2) years, and labour 
under no diaqualitication ; of the 16 repre- 
sentative peers of Scotland; of the 28 repre- 
sentative peera of Ireland; of 2 English 
archbishops and 24 bishops, and 4 repre- 
sentative Irish bishops 

LORD'S SUP’PER, a ceremony among 
Christians by which they commemorate 
the death of Christ, and make at the same 
time a profession of their faith. The bleased 
founder of our religion instituted this rite 
when he took his last meal with his dis- 
ciples; breaking the bread, after the oriental 
Manner, a8 a fitting symbol of his body, 
which was soon to be broken, while the 
wine wad significant of that bloed which 
was about to be shed. 

LORI'CA, in Roman — cufrass, 
— or coat of mail, Which “was 
made of leather, and set with plates of 
various forms, or rings like a chain. 

LOBICA’RIA, in schthyology, o genus of 
fishes, of the order Abdominales, having the 
head smooth and wal me mouth retrac- 
tile, and body mailed. 


IN THE NEW TESTAMENT THE WORD “LORD” IS APPLIED TO JESUS CHBIST, THE TERM IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK SIGNIFYING “ MASTER 


THE WEAVERS LOOM-ENGINE WAS YIRST USED IN HOLLAND. 
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LOBICATION, in chemistry, is the 
covering a glasa, or earthen vessel, with a 
coat or crust of a matter able to resist the 
action of a strong fire, and sustain a high 
degree of heat. . 
OR IMER, in archeology, @ name given 
formerly to those who made spurs, bits, and 
other articles of iron for horses. 

LO’RY, in ornithology, a bird of the 
parrot tribe, prized for its beautiful red and 

ellow colours. They are docile and familiar, 
* to speak with great fluency, and are 

marked by their tenderness and attachment 
to their masters. ; 

LO'TION, in medicine and pharmacy, a 
liquid preparation or wash for pag pg oe | 
the skin. Lotions ought never to be u 
unless the ingredients of which they are 
composed are well understood, many of 
them being highly deleterious. 

LOTTERY, a scheme for the distribu- 
tion of prizes by chance; or the distribution 
itself. The drawing of the first public lot- 
tery in England was on Jan. 1ith, 1569; 
and, according to Stow, it continued inces- 
santly drawing till the 6th of May follow- 

ing. This took place at the west door of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the prizes con- 
siated of a large quantity of royal plate and 
trinkets, the produce of which it was stated 
should be converted “ for the reparation of 
the havens and strength of the realm, and 
such other public good works ;” but the 
——— of this patriotic seheme, it in be- 
ieved, were notwithstanding applied to 
rivate uses. Licenses for various kinds of 
otteries were occasionally from that period 
Frases till at length “state lotteries” 
ecame a legitimate source of revenue to 
the government. The temptations thus 
thrown in the way of both sexes, of all ages 
and all descriptions of persons, produced 
evident demoralizing effects, and many 
reasons were urged in parliament for their 
discontinuance; till at last the evils result- 
ing from this species of gambling became 
80 palpable, that government consented to 
their abolition in 1826; and it is sincerely 
to be hoped they may never again be tole- 
rated. 
LO'TUS, in botany, a shrub, the fruit of 
which is a small farinaceous berry, of a de- 
liciousstaste, which the natives of Africa 
make into a swect cake.——In the ancient 
Hindoo and Egyptian mythological repre- 
sentations of nature, the Lotus (nelumbium 
epeciosum, Lin.), an aquatic plant, was the 
emblem of the great generative and con- 
ceptive powers of the world, and was re- 
garded with religious veneration. 

LOUIS D’OR, a French gold coin, which 
received its name from Louis XIII. who 
first coined it in 1631. The value of the 
old Louisdor was equal to 24 francs; the 
new Louis is of the value of 20 francs. 

LOU'IS, St. (Knicurs oy) the name of 
a military order in France instituted by 
Louis XIV. in 1693. 

LOUSE, in entomology, a small insect of 
the genus Pediculus It has six feet, two 
eyes, with long feelers, and a mouth fur- 
nished with a proboscis. Almost every 
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THE ROMANS HAD LOTPRRIES TO ENLIVEN THEIR SATUBNALIA. 
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species of animal is frequented by its pecu- 
liar louse, and even man is aubject to their 
attack. Cleanliness is the best antidote to 
these disgusting intruders. 

LOVE, an affection of the mind excited 
by the qualities of an object which commu- 
nicate pleasure, cither sensual or intel- 
lectual. The love of God 1 of a higher 
kind: it springs from just views of the 
attributes and excellencies of the Divine 
character; and combines esteem, reverence, 
and holy fear. 

LOV’E-APPLE. the fruit of the Solanum 
lycopersigum of Linneua. It is 80 much 
esteemed by the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
that it is an ingredient in almost ali their 
soups and sauces, and is deemed cooling 
and nutritive. 

LOW’LANDERS, a name for the descen- 
dants of the English Saxons who are in 
Scotland. . 

LOX‘IA, in ornithology, the grosbeak, a 

nus of birds of the order Passeres. The 
Fozia curvirostra, or Cross-bill, is about 
the size of alark. Its favourite food con- 
sists of the seeds of pine; and pine woods 
are always its principal haunts. It has the 
habits of a parrot; and in North America 
it builds on the highest firs, attaching its 
nest to the trunk by means of the exuded 
resin. Lozia pyrrhula, or the Bullfinch, is 
commonly known in this country, changing 
its residence according to the season, m 
summer retreating from the habitations of 
man, in winter preferring orchards and 
—— in which it does great mischief by 

estroying the buds of trees. 

LOZENGE, in geometry, a quadrilatera) 
figure, having two angles acute and the two 
Opposite ones obtuse.——-In pharmacy, a 
medicine made to be held in the mouth, 
which was originally in the fotm of a lo- 
zenge.——In heraldry, a figure which is 
used to contain the coats of arms of all 
maidens and widows. 

LUB’BER’S HOLE, in a ship, the va- 
cant space between the head of a lower 
mast and the edge of the top. It is so 
termed from a supposition that a lubber (a 
contemptuous name for ove who does not 
know a seaman’s duty) will not like to 
trust himself up the futtock shrouds, but 
prefer that way of getting into the top. 

LU’BRICATE, an epithet often used in 
medicine, signifying to make smooth or 
slippery. Thus, mucilaginous and sapona- 
ceous preparations are said to lubricate the 
parts to which they are apphed. 

LUCA’NUB, in entomology, a genus of 
insects of the order Coleoptera, of which 
there are 26 species. The principal is the 
Lucanus cervua, or stag-chaffer, which is 
the largest of European —— in- 
sects, being two or three inches long. It is 
chiefly found in the neighbourhood of oak 
trees, and ita larve are found in the hol- 
lows of those trees, residing in the fine 
mould usually seen in such cavities, and 
—— on the softer parts of the decayed 


wood. 
LU’CERN, in botany, a plant of the 
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IN EGYPT, THE LOTUS WAS CONSECRATED TO ISIS AND OSIRIS, AND WAS AN EMBLEM OF THE CREATION OF HE WORLD FROM WATER. 
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AT WAS FOMMERLY ADJUDGED, THAT THE ISSUE OF AN IDIOT WAS LEGITIMATE, AND HIS MARBIAGE VALID; BUT If 18 NOW DETERMINED OTHERWISE. 
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LU’CID INTERVAL, in medicine, an 
interval in which the phrenzy of mad per- 
sons ceases, and leaves them in possession 
of their senses. 

LU’CIFER, the morning star; called, 
when an evening star, Hesperus. Astro- 
nomy teaches us, however, that the evening 
and morning star are one and the same, 
vis. the beautiful and bright planet Venus. 
The name of Lucifer is also given to the 
prince of darkness. 

LUCIFE’RIANS, in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, the followers of Lucifer, bishop of 
Cagliari, in the fourth century ; a sect that 
held to the carnal nature of the soul, and 
that there in no place for repentance for 
such as fall. 

LU’CULLITE, in mineralogy, a sub- 
species of carbonate of lime, of three 

Inds. 

LU'DI, in antiquity, the shows or public 
exhibitions which were made among the 
Greeks and Romans, for the display of 
skill and the entertainment of the people. 
{Bee Gamues.]} 

LUFF, or Keep your Luff! in navigation, 
an order of the helmsman to put the tiller 
on the lee-side, in order to make the ship 
sail nearer the wind, A ship is said to 
apring-her inff, when she yields to the helm 
by saling nearer the wind.——Luf round / 
the order to throw the ship’s head up inthe 
wind.—-Luff tackle, a large tackle not 
destined for any particular place in the ship, 
but movable at pleasure. 

LUG’GER, a vessel carrying three masts, 
with a running bowsprit, upon which she 
sets — and sometimes has top-sails 
adapted to them.——Lug-eail, a square sail 
bent upon a yard that hangs obliquely to 
the mast at one-third of its length. 

LUKE, or Gospel of St. Luke, a canonical 
book of the New Testament, distin ished 
for fullness, accuracy, and traces of exten- 
sive information. Some think it was pro- 
perly St. Paul’s gospel, and when that apos- 
tle speaks of his gospel, be means what is 
called St. Luke's. Irenseus says, that St. 
Luke digested into writing what 8t. Paul 
preached to the gentiles; and Gregory Na- 
zianzen tells us, that 8t. Luke wrote with 
the assistance of St. Paul. 

LUMACHEL'LA, or LUM’ACHEL, in 
mineralogy, a c us atone composed 
of shells and coral conglutinated, but so 
far retaining their organization as to exhibit 
different colours, and so hard as to admit 
of polish. 

UMBA’GO, in medicine, a rheumatic 
affection of the muscles about the loins. 

LUMBAR REGION, in anatomy, the 
| 5—— portion of the body between the 
_ ribs and the upper edge of the haunch 

Re. 

LUM’BRICAL MUS'CLES, in anatomy, 
certain museles of the fingers and toes, 20 
named from their resembling a worm. 

LUMBRI'CUS, a apecies of worm, of va- 
rious lengths, which inhabits occasionally 
the human intestines. 

LUMP’ FISH, in aehthyology, a thick 
fish of the genus Cyclopterus. e back is 





IT 18 THB PROVINCE OF THE SURE TO DECIDE ON A PRISONER'S SANITY. 
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A LUNAR YEAR CONSISTS OF THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR DAYS. 
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sharp and elevated; the belly flat, and of a 
crimson colour; and along the body run 
five rows of sharp bony tubercles. The 
lumpfish swims edgewise, and is enabled to 
adhere with great force to any substance to 
which it applies itself. 

LUNA ¥, a species of insanity or mad- 
ness, supposed to be influenced by the 
moon, or by its pees in ite orbit. 

LU'NAR CAUS‘TIC, in chemistry, 
trate of silver fused in a low heat. 

LU’NATIC, as defined by the law, is a 
pereon who is sometimes of a sound mind, 
and at other times not so; in which last 
case, he is said to be non compos mentis. A 
lunatic, while in thia state, is not chargeable 
with any criminal act, except an attempt 
upon the person of the sovereign ; and, there- 
fore, where a person incites a lunatic to 
commit a criminal action, he is, in the eye 
of the law, a principal offender, and 1s 
punished in the same manner as if he com- 
mitted it himself. But though a lunatic is 
not punishable, yet to prevent mischief, he 
may be confined in prison till he has re- 
covered his senses. 

LUNA‘TION, in astronomy, the space of 
time between one new moon and another. 

LUNE, or LU’NULE, in geometry, a 
plane in the form of a crescent or half moon, 
terminated by the circumference of two 
circles that intersect each other within. 

LUNETT’E, in fortification, an enveloped 
counterguard, or elevation of earth made 
beyond the second ditch ; or a covered place 
before the curtain, consisting of two faces 
that form an angle inward.——In optics, 
luneftes are glasses to help the sight. 

LUNGS (Pulmones), in anatomy, two 
viscera situated in the cheat, by means of 
which we breathe. The substance of the 
lungs is of four kinds, viz. vesicular, vascu- 
Jar, bronchial, and parenchymatous. The 
vesicular substance 1s composed of the air- 
celle: the vascular invests those cells like a 
network: the bronchial is formed by the 
ramifications of the bronchia throughout 
the lungs, having the air-cells at their ex- 
tremities; and the spongy substance that 
connects these parts is termed the paren- 
chyma. To the touch they are soft, spongy, 
and elastic; and in their apecific gravity 
they are the lightest of all the organ .. 

LU'NISTICE, in astronomy, the farthest 

int of the moon's northing and southing, 
in its monthly revolutions. 

LU'NULAR, or LU'NULATE, in botany, 
resembling a small crescent; shaped like 
the new moon. 

LUPERCA’‘LIA, a festival of the ancient 
Romans iu honour of the god Pan, observed 
on the 15th of the calends of March, and so 
called from Luperci, the priests of that deity. 
This festival was instituted by Evander, 
who being driven from Arcadia, and re- 
ceived by king Faunus, introduced the 
worship of Pan in Italy: but the ceremo- 
nies and magnificence of this feast were 
increased b mulus. 

LU’PINE, in botany, a genus of legumi- 
nous plants (lupinua), mostly annuals, bear- 
ing digttate leaves, and papilionaceous 
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{p, AFTER A PRISONER BE TRIED AND FOUND GUILTY, SE SHOULD LOSE HIS SENSES BEFORE JUDGMENT 18 PRONOUNCED, NO SENTENCE IS PASSED ON HIM. 





















LUBCHERS ARE THE FAVOUBITE DOGS OF SMALL FARMERS, SINCE THEY CAN BOTH ACT AS SHEEP DOGS AND OCCASIONALLY CATCH A HARE. 
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flowers, which are usually disposed in a 
terminal raceme. 

LU’PULIN, the fine yellow powder of 
hops. It has a penetrating aromatic odour, 
and when insulated, it is found to consiat 
of little grai :s, which attach themselves to 
the — and render them rough. 

LUPUB, in astronomy, the Wolf, a con- 
stellation of the southern hemisphere. 

LURCH’ER, a variety of the Canis fami- 
Garis, a dog more used by poachers than 
sportemen, having a narrow body, stout 
legs, a straight tail, and long rough hair. 

USTRA‘TION, in antiquity a ceremony 
of purification which the Romans performed 
on their fields, armies, and people, on differ- 
ent occasions, but particularly after the 
numbering of the people by the censors 
every five years, or lustrum. 

LUS'‘TRE, a term very generally used in 
modern works on mineralogy. The lustre 
of minerals is of five kinds: 1. splendent, 
that is, when in full day-light, the lustre can 
be seen at a great distance; 2. shining, 
when at a distance the reflected light is 
weak; 3. glistening, when the lustre is only 
observable at no greater distance than an 
arm’s length; 4. glimmering, when the sur- 
face held near the eye in full day-light pre- 
sents a number of shining points; 5. dull, 
when the surface has no lustre. 

LU‘SUS NATU‘RA, something out of 
the ordinary course of nature. 
LUS'TRUM, in Roman antiquity, a gene- 
ral muster and review of all the citizens and 
their goods, which was performed by the 
censors every fifth year, who afterwards 
made a solemn lustration. This custom was 
first instituted by Scrvius Tullius, about 
180 years after the foundation of Rome. In 
course of time the luatra were not cele- 
brated so often, for we find the fifth lustrum 
celebrated at Rome only in the 574th year 
of that city. 

LUTE, a stringed instrument of music, 
containing at first only five rows of strings, 
to which were afterwards added six more. 
1t was formerly much used. The strings are 
struck with the mght hand, and with the 
left the stops are pressed. 

LUTE, or LUTING, in chemistry, a com- 
poaitipn or paste made of potter's clay, sand, 
and Rher materials, for the purpose of 
closing up the necks of retorts, receivers, 
&c. in different chemical experiments. 

LU’THERANISM, the doctrines of Mar- 
tin Luther, the German reformer, which 
form the creed of nearly all the Protestants 
in Germany. Luther was an Augustine 
friar, who separated from the church of 
Rome about the year 1515, and took the 
lead in what is now called the Reformation. 
LUXA'TION, 10 surgery, the dislocation 
of a bone from its proper cavity, or articu- 
lation, ao as to impede or destroy its proper 
motion or office. 

LUX’URY, an unrestrained indulgence 
in the pleasures of the table, in costly dress, 
equipage, &c. Amongst the Romans, luxury : 
prevailed to such a degree, that several laws | 








A LUTE WITH TWO NECKS INCLUDES THN DASE, AND I8 CALLED A THEORBO. 
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no other purpose than to be sacrificed to 
luxury : finding himself involved in debt, he 
looked over his accounts, and though he had 
the sum of ten million of sesterces still left, 
he — himself for fear of being starved 
to death. Instances might be produced of 
great luxury amongst the Greeks; but the 
extravagance and luxury of both Greeks and 
Romans appear to be eclipsed by some of 
our own country. One instance of this kind 
will suffice. In the 10th year of the reign of 
Edward V., (1470) Deore Nevill, brother to 
the Earl of Warwick, at his instalment into 
the ap pear see of York, entertained 
moat of the nobility and principal clergy, 
when his bill of fare was 300 quarters of 
wheat, 350 tuns of ale, 104 tuns of wine, a 
pipe of spiced wine, 80 fat oxen, 6 wild bulla, 
1004 wethers, 800 hogs, 300 calves, 3000 
geese, 3000 capons, 300 pigs, 100 peacocks, 
200 cranes, 200 kids, 2000 chickens, 4000 
pigeons, 4000 rabbits, 204 bitterns, 4000 

ucks, 200 pheasants, 500 partridges, 2000 
woodcocks, 400 plovers, 100 curlews, 100 
quails, 1000 egrets, 200 rees, 400 bucks, does 
and roebucks, 1500 hot venison pasties, 
4000 cold ditto, 1000 dishes of jelly parted, 
4000 dishes of jelly plain, 4000 cold custards, 
2000 hot custards, 300 pikes, 300 breams, 
8 seals, 4 porpoises, and 400 tarts. At this 
feast the earl of Warwick was steward, the 
earl of Bedford treasurer, and Lord Hast- 
ings comptroller, with many more noble 
officers, 1000 servitors, 62 cooks, and 515 
menial apparitors in the kitchen. But it 
must not escape our observation, that after 
his extreme prodigality this man died in the 
most abject, but unpitied poverty. 

LYC#’A, in antiquity, an Arcadian fes- 
tival, answering to the Lupercalia of the 
Romans. 

LYCAN’THROPY, in medicine, a specics 
of madness proceeding from the bite of a 
dog in a rabid state, which causes the pa- 
tient to make a noise resembling the howl- 
ing of a wolf. 

YCE’UM, in Grecian antiquity, an aca- 
demy situated upon the banks of the Lliseus 
at Athens. It was — of porticos 
and walks, where Aristotle taught philoso- 
phy; walking there constantly every da’ 
till the hour of anointing, whence he an 
his followers were called peripatetics. 

LYCH‘NIS, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 10 Decandria, order 5 Pentagynia. 
The species are perennials. 

LY"CIUM, in botany, a ES of plants, 
class 5 Pentandria, order 1 Monogynia. The 
species are shrubs, and consist of the dif- 
ferent varieties of Box Thorn. 

LYCOPO’DIUM, or Club Moss, a sort of 
moas, the seeds of which when ignited burn 
off like a flash of lightning. It is used in 
melo-dramatic pieces, &c, at the theatres. 

LYCOP’SIS, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 5 Pentandria, order 1 Monogynia, The 
species are annuals, consisting of various 
kinds of Bugloss. 

LYD'IAN MOOD, in music, a term given 


were made to suppress, or at least to limit : to an effeminate kind of music used first by 
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WHEN THE STRINGS OF A TNEORSO ARK DOUBLED, IT 18 AN ARCH-LUTER, 
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PERHAPS, HOLY WATER. 


LUSTBAL WATER WAS USED RY THE ANCIENTS IN THEIR CEREMONIES TO SPBINKLE AND FURIFY THE PEOPLE: HENCE, 





THE INVENTION OF THE LYRE 18 VARIOUSLE ASCRIBED, BUT IT ONLY PROVES THAT MUSIC WAS EARLY CULTIVATED IN MANY COUNTRIES. 
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THE PREDOMINANT FEATUBR OF LYRIC FOETAI 18 FURS FEELING. 
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LYDTUS LAPIS, or LYD IAN STONE, 
m mineralogy, a stone of a grayish black 
colour, which 18 found in Bohema and 
other parts of Germany, and also m Scot 
land When polished, it 1s used as a test 
stoze for determining the purity of gold 
and silver It was used for that purpose 
among the ancients, by whoin it received 
this name, because it was found only in the 
Tmolus, a river of Lydia 

LYMPTI, in anatomy, a colourless fluid, 
or clear hmpid humour, secreted from the 
blood, whith 1s carried by the lymphatic 
veasela into the thoracic duct where it 
mixes withthe chyle Its constituent prin- 
ane appear to be albumipous water and 
a hittle salt 


LYMPHATICS, vessels which absorb 
the superfluous moueture of lymph in the 
animal system, and convey it to the chyle 
Wath the lactea) vessels of the intestines, 
they form what 1s termed the adsorbent 
system 

LYNX, 1n zoology, an animal of the genus 
Felis, of which there are three specics 
They are the size of a wild cat, and have 
many of that animal’s habits In Ama the 
arc tained for hunting and are proverb: 
for the keenness of their sight 

LY RA, 1n astronomy, a constellation in 
the northern hemisphere ——In anatomy 
the trangular medullary space between the 
posterior crura 
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LY’RATE, or LY RATED, 1m botany, an 
epithet for a leaf that ia divided transversely 
into several jags, the lower ones smaller 
and more remote from each other than the 
upper ones 

YRE (lyra, Lat ), a musical instrument 
of the stringed kind ‘The modern lyre, or 
Welsh harp, consisting of torty strings, 1s 
well known, but the structure of ancent 
lyres cannot be ascertaised The lyre 
among poets, painters and statuaries is 
attributed to Apollo and the Muses It 18 
said to have been orginally formed of a 
tortoise shell, whence it 1s sometimes called 
testudo 

LYRIC, in general, something that 18 
sung or played on the lyre, but at 18 morc 
particularly applied to the ancient odes and 
stavuzas, answering to our airs and songs 
and which may be played on instruments 
Lyric portry was ongmally pati bie in 
cclebrating the praises of gods and heroes, 
and ata characteristic was sweetness It 
was much cultivated by the Grecka, parts 
cularly by Anacreon Alcaus, and Sappho, 
but among the Romans Horace was the 
firet and principal hrie poet 

LX 8A, 1n madicine, that most dreadful 
malady, canine madness, for our observa 
tions on which, sce Hyproruosia 

IYTTA, in entomology, a genus of in 
sects, order Coleoptera [See Cantua 
RipEs } 


M. 


M, the thirteenth letter of the Fnglish 
alphabet, 18 a luquid and Jabial consonant, 
provsneet by slightly striking the under 

p against the upperone It 19 sometimes 
called a sem: vowel, as the articulation or 
compression of the lips is accompanied 
with a humming sound through the nose 
M as a nunicral stands for mille, a thou 
sand, and with a dash over it, 1 000 G00 
M A maguster artium M J) medicine doe 
tor MS manuscript, and MSS maau 
seripte In the prescriptions of physicians 
M stands for manipulus a handful, and 
sometimes for mace or mizfura M alao 
stands for noon, trom the Latin meridies 
hence P M post meridiem (attcrnoon) and 
A.M ante meridiem (morning) M, in 
French, stands for Moxsexur, MM for 
Mesmeura 

MAB, 1 northern mythology, the queen 
of the :ma — called fairies, #0 
fancifully described by the sportave imam 
nation of Shakspeare, in Romeo and Juliet 

MAC, an Insh word, signifying a son 
frequently added to the — of sur 
names, as Macdonald or M Donald, tor 
Donaldson 

MACAD’AMIZING, a method of mak 


ing roads, first publicly introduced by Mr 


Mac Adam shich consists m breaking the 
stones wo sinall that they may bind with 
the earth mtu a solid smooth mass 

MACARU'NI or MACCARONY a kind 
of biscuit made of flour eggs, sugar, and 
almonds Made in a more simple way, it 
forme a favouritc article of food among the 
Itahana In commerce, it 18 known as 
Genoese paste and 1s made into a tubular 
or pipe form, of the thickness of goose 
quills —A term of contempt for a top or 
coxcomb 

MACARON IC, or MACARONIAN an 
appellation given to a buricsque hind of 
poetry made up of a jumble of words of 

ifferent languages, of Latin words mo 
dernized, or of native words ending in 
Latin terminations 

MACAW, w ornithology, a sort of 
parrot, with a long tail, the ?Paittaeus macao 
of Iinneus = It 18 above a yard long, hives 
in palm woods, and 1s easily tancd when 


young 

MAC CABLES, two apocryphal books of 
Reripture contamipg the history of Judas 
and hus brothers, and their wars against 
the Syrian kings in defence of their reli 
gion and hherties ‘lhe tirat book is an 
exccilent history, and comes nearest tu the 
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LYRIC POETRY, TO BE GOOD, REQUIRES GENIUS OF A RIGH ORDER 
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MANY PORTASTERS FOOIISHIY IMAGINE THAT EVERY EXPRESSION OF PEELING, IF IW VERSE, DESERVES THE NAME OF 4 “ Lrygic rozm”* 
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If HAS BEEN DOUBTED WHETHER MACHIAVELLI MEANT TO RECOMMEND TYBANNICAL MAXIMS, OR TO EXCITE ABHORRENCE FOR THEM. 





MACHIAVELLI WAS A POLITICIAN OF EXTRAORDINARY FENETRATION, 
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style of the sacred historians. The second 
book of the Maccabees begins with two 
epistles sent from the Jews of Jerusalem 
to the Jews of Egypt and Alexandria, to 
exhort them to observe the feast of the de- 
dication of the new altar erected by Judas 
on his purifying the temple. 

MACE, the second coat or envelop of 
the kernel of the nutmeg, is a thin and 
membranaceous substance, of an oleagi- 
nous nature and a yellowish colour; being 
met with in fakes of an inch and more in 
length, which are divided into a multitude 
of ramifications. It is extremely fragrant, 
and of an aromatic and agreeable flavour. 
——— Mace, an ornamented staff, borne as an 
ensign of honour before a magistrate. Ori- 
ginally the mace was a club or instrument 
of war, made of iron, and much used by 
cavalry. 

MACERATION, in chemistry, the pro- 
cess of obtaining the virtues of bodies, by 
soaking them in fluids. It differs from 
digestion only as the latter operation ad- 
mits the application of heat. 

MACH’LAVELISM, the principles in- 
culcated by Machiavelli, an Italian writer, 
secretary and historiographer to the repub- 
he of Florence. Hence the word Machia- 
velian denotes political cunning and arti- 
fice, intended to favour arbitrary power. 

MACHICOLA’TION, in ancient war- 
fare, the pouring of hot substances through 
apertures in the upper part of the castle 
gate upon assailants. 

MACHI’NE, an engine or artificial work, 
simple or complicated, composed of several 
parts, put together by mechanical art and 
contrivance, for the purpose of raising bo- 
dies, assisting, regulating, or stopping 
their motions, &c. The simple machines 
comprehend the six mechanical powers. 
Compound machines are composed of two 
or more of these powers for the production 
of motion or force. Machines are hkewise 
distinguished according to the purposes for 
which they are used, as the architectural 
machine, electrical machine, hydraulic ma- 
chine, printing machine, &c.——The utility 
of machinery, in its application to manu- 
factures, consists in the addition which it 
makes to human power, the economy of 
time,“and the conversion of substances ap- 

arently worthless into valuable products. 

n the history of every science, we find the 
improvements of its machinery to consti- 
tute an important part. All machines are 
intended either to produce power, or merely 
to transmit power and execute work, Of 
the class of mechanical agents by which 
motion 18 tranemitted,—the lever, the 
pulley, the wedge,—it has been demon- 
strated that no power is gained by their 
use, however combined. hatever force is 
applied at one part, can only be exerted at 
sume other, diminished by friction and 
other incidental causes; aud whatever is 
Kained in rapidity of execution, is compen- 
sated by the necessity of exerting additional 
torce, These two principles should be con- 
stantly borne in mind, and teach us to limit 
our attempts tu things which are possible. 
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Among the extraordinary powers of ma- 
chinery are some which human power, un- 
aided by machinery, could never effect. For 
instance, the same power which twists the 
stoutest cable, and weaves the coarsest 
canvas, may be employed, with equal ad- 
vantage, in spinning the gossamer thread 
of the cotton, and entwining, with fairy 
fingers, the meshes of the most delicate 
fabric. 

MACK’EREL, (schomber), in ichthyo- 
logy, a tribe of-well-known — fishes, 
esteenfed as an article of food, and possess. 
ing, when alive, great symmetry of form and 
brilliancy of colours. The mackerel is 
easily taken, by a variety of baits, and the 
capture always succeeds best during a 
gentle breeze of wind, which is hence 
termed a mackerel-breeze or mackerel- 
gale. (See Fisnentzs.] ; 

MAC’LE, in mineralogy, a name given to 
chiastolite or hollow spar. : 

MAC’LURITE, a mineral of a brilliant 
pale green colour. 

MAC‘ROCOSM, the universe, or the vi- 
sible system of worlds; opposed to micro- 
cosm, or the world of man. 

MACROSCEL'IDES. This curious in- 
sectivorous mammal, which inhabits the 
rocky mountains of the western part of the 
district of Algiers, has been recently ob- 
served by M. Wagner. It inhabits the 
crevices of rocks, and makes its bed in the 
underwood of the dwarf palm; it eats the 
larve: of insects, grasshoppers, and terres- 
trial mollusca, introducing its rostrum into 
the snail shells before the anima! has time 
to retreat. It is remarkably gentle, only 
expressing uneasiness by a low sound, 
something like a sigh. It raises itself on 
its hind legs when it hears any sudden 
noise, and also leaps upon its prey, but 
never walks solely on two legs like the 
Jerboa. It disappears in the rainy season, 
aud during the great heat.—Atheneum. 

MAC’ULA, dark spots appearing on the 
luminous faces of the sun, moon, and even 
some of the planets. They were first dis- 
covered by Galileo, soon after he had in- 
vented his telescope. It has been supposed 
that these spots adhere to, or float upon 
the surface of the sun, because, 1. Many of 
them are observed to break near the middle 
of the sun’s disc, others to decay and vanish 
there, or at some distance from his limb. 
2. Their apparent velocities are always 
greatest over the middle of the disc, and 
gradually slower from thence on each side 
towards the hmb. 3. The shape of the 
spots varies according to their position on 
the several parta of the disc; those which 
are round and broad in the middle grow 
oblong and slender as they approach the 
limb, as they ought by the rules of optics. 
By means of these spots the diurnal revo- 
lutions of the sun and planets have been 
discovered.—The spots, or maculz, observ- 
able on the moon’s surface, seem to be 
only cavities or large caverns on which the 
sun shining very obliquely, and touching 
only their upper edge with his light, the 
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deeper places remain without hght; but as 
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WHAT 18 GENERALLY UNDERSTOOD BY MACHIAVELISM, 18 THAT UNSCRUFPULOUS POLICY WHICH MAKES USE OF ANY MEANS TO ATTAIN AN OBJECT. 





the sun rises higher upon them, they receive 
more light, and the shadow, or dark parts, 
grow smaller and shorter, till the aun comes 
at last to shine directly upon them, and 
then the whole cavity will be illustrated: 
but the dark, dusky spots, which continue 
always the same, are supposed to proceed 
from a kind of matter or soil which reflects 
leas light than that of the other regions.—— 
Macxia, in medicine, any discolouratious in 
the surface of the body, or its diffrent parts, 
which appear in the form of spots. They 
are differently denominated according to 
the colour, part affected, &c.; as macule 
alba, white spots on the eye; macule late, 
the shingles; macula volatice, flying erup- 


MAD’DER, the root of the Rubia tine- 
torum, or dyer’s madder, to whom it is a 
rtant article, on account of the 
fine scarlet colour it affords: indeed, it is 
so essential to dyers and cahco printers, 
that their manufactures could scarcely be 
carried on without it. The madder-root 

ws in France and other countnes of 
urope: that of Zealand is the best of Eu- 
ropean growth, but that which comes from 
the Levant is still more esteemed. The 
root is perennial, long, creeping, about as 
large as a quill, and red within and without; 
from it arise several trailing, quadrangular 
stems, rough, branching, and two or three 
h; leaves are oblong-oval; the 
flowers yellow and small, making their ap- 
pearance in June and July, an 
ceeeded by blackish berries. In the middle 
part of the root, which contains the tineat 
colouring matter, there may be distin- 
the microscope, @ great many 
articles dispersed among the fibres, 
which constitute the mch dyeing material. 
The root is also used in medicine. 

MADNESS, a dreadful kind of delirium, 
without fever, in which the patient raves or 
Melancholy and madness may 
very justly be considered as diseases nearly 
; for they have both the same origin, 
that 1s, an excessive congestion of blood in 
the brain: they only differ in degree, and 
with respect to the time of appearing; me- 
lancholy being the pmmary disease, of 
which madness is the augmentation. Both 
these disorders indicate a weakness of the 
brain, which may proceed from an here- 
ditary dispomtion ; from violent disorders of 
the nnd, especially long continued grief, 
sadness, anxiety, dread, and terror; from 
close study and intense application of mind 
to one subject; from narcotic and stupe 
fying medicines; and from great excess or 
uncurbed mdulgence in auy passion or emo- 
tion. The treatment of madness is partly 
corporeal, partly mental. The leading m- 
dications under the first head are: to di- 
minish vascular or nervous excitement when 
excessive, an in mania; to decrease them 
when defective, as in melancholia. In the 
mental treatment, it 18 necessary to in- 
spire the unhappy victims with a certain 

egree of awe from a conviction of superior 
power, and at the same time, seek to gain 
tnetr confidence hy steadiness and huma- 


THOUGH MADDES CONTAINS A BEAUTIFUL AND FAST COLOUR, IT REQUIRES MANY PRECARIOUS AND DIFFICULT OPERATIONS TO FIX It 





CELESTIAL MAGIC 18 NRARLY SIMILAR TO JUDICIARY ASTROLOGY. 
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MAD'RIGA 


plates. 


the stars of madrepores. 


are suCc- 


rtory of literature. 


of stars, like the miky way. 


signifying greater. 


emerges. 


GROTIC MAGIC CONSISTS IN THE INVOCATION AND AGENCY OF D 
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nity, while we endeavour to amuse them 
without nee our design apparent. 

» in the Italian, Spanish, 
and French poetry, is a short, amorous 
poem, composed of a number of free and 
unequal verses, neither contined to the re- 
gularity of the sonnet, or to the subtilty 
of the epigram, but containing some tender 
and dehcate thought, suitably expressed. 

MAD REPORE, a submarine substance 
of a stony hardness, resembling coral. It 
consiats of carbonate of lime with some 
animal matter; is of a white colour, wrin- 
kled on the surface, and full of cavities or 
cella, inhabited by a small animal. 
a hquor discharged by this animal, the sub- 
stance is said to be formed. Madrepores 
constitute a genus of polypi, of variable 
forms, always garnished with radiated 
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MAD’REPORITE, a variety of limestone, 
so called on account of its occurrn 
radiated prismatic concretions resembling 


ven to certain petrified bones found in 
ormandy, belonging to a cetaceous fish 
or to a species of crocodile; but which have 
none of the properties of madrepore. 
MASTO'SO, in music, an Italan word 
signifying majestic, and used as 4 direction 
to play the part with force and grandeur. 
AGAZI'NE, m commerce, a warehouse 
for all sorts of merchandise.——In military 
affairs, a storehouse for arms, ammunition, 
or provisions.——IJn hterature, a periodical 
work containing miscellaneous matter. The 
earliest publication of this kind in En 
was the Gentleman's Magazine, whic 
appeared in 1731, and which stall existsasa 
most respectable and valuable monthly re- 


MAGELLAN’'IC CLOUDS, in astro- 
nomy, three whitish clouds, or appearances 
resembling clouds, near the south pole, 
which revolve like the stars. 
their name from Magellan the navigator; 
and it is possible they may be multitudes 


MAGGIO’RE, 1p music, an Italian epithet 


AG GOT, the larva of the common 
blow-fly, hatched from the eggs in_a few 
hours, On its changing to a pupa, the skin 
dries round it, and 10 ten days the fly 


MA‘GI, or MA‘GIANS, an ancient re- 
ligious sect in Persia, and other eastern 
countnes, who maintained that there were 
two principles, the one the cause of all 
good, the other the cause of all evil; and, 
abominating the adoration of images, wor- 
shipped God only by fire, which they looked 
upon as the brightest and most glorious 
aymbol of the Deity. This religion was re- 
formed by Zoroaster, who maintained that 
there was one supreme independent being ; 
and under him two principles or angele, 
one the angel of goodness and light, and 
the other of evil and darkness. The priests 
of the Magi were the most skilful mathe- 
maticians and philosophers of the ages in 
which they lived, insomuch that a learned 


THE MODE OF THE INCREASE, REPRODUCTION, AND DEATH OF MADREPORES, HAS NEVER BEEN PROPERLY ASCERTAINED BY NATURALISTS. 
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THE WORD “ MAGISTRATE ” 18 PARTICULARLY APPLIED TO SLCH OYVFICERBS AS MAYORS, GOVERNORS, FPREVECTS, JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, &c 
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TWO OF THE ORIGINAL COPIES OF MAGNA CHABTA ARE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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terms. 

MA ’GIC, properly signifies the doctrine 
of the Magi, but the Mag: being supposed 
to have acquired their extraordinary skill 
from familiar spirits or other supernatural 
information, tne word magic acquired the 
signification it now bears, viz. a science 
which teaches to perform wonderful and 
surprising acts, by the application of cer- 
tain means, which procure the assistance 
and interposition of demons. The magi- 
cluna of antiquity were generally acquainted 
with certain secret powers, propeities and 
affinities of bodies, and were hence enabled 
to produce surprising effects, to astonish 
the vulgar, and these surprising effects, 
produced by natural! causes, procured them 
eredit in their pretensions to supernatural 
and miraculous power —Astrology, divina 
tion, enchantments and witchcraft, were 

arts of this fanciful science, which, from 

cing truly respectable once, as havin 
had for its object mathematics and natura 
philosophy, by these means became con 
temptible, its professors —— 1ts 
productions ridiculous, and its illusions 
mere jugglier’a tricks -———Natural “nage, 
the application of natural philosophy to the 
production of surprising but yet natural 
effects. 

MAGIC LANTERN, an optical machine, 
mvented by Kircher, by means of which 
are represented on an opposite wall in a 
dark room monstrous figures, magnificd to 
any 81ze at pleasure This contrivance con- 
sists of a common lantern with a candle in 
it, to which 18 added a tube, and one lens to 
throw the light on the object, and another 
lens to magnifv the image on the wall. 

MAGIC SQUARE, in arithmetic, a 
square figure formed by a series of numbers 
in mathematical proportion, so disposed in 
parallel and equal ranks, that the sums of 
each row, taken either perpendicularly, 
horizontally, or diagonally, are equal 

MA ‘GISTRATE, any publi eivi) officer 
to whom the executive power of the law 18 
conumitted, either wholly or m part 

M 1G MA, the generic name of any crude 
mixture of mineral or organic matters, iu a 
thin pasty state 

MAG NA CHARTA LIBERTA TUM, 
race known as Maona Cuanra, the 
Great Charter of Liberties, obtained by the 
Enghsh barona trom king John, in 1215 
‘Lhe barons consisted of the whole nobility 
of kngland, their followers comprehended 
all the veomanry and free peasantry, and 
the accession of the capital was a pledge of 
the adherence of the citizens and burgesses 
John had been obliged to yield to this ze 
ncral union, and conferences were opened, 
ou the piss called Runneymede, on the 
banks of the Thames, near Stames, in sight 
of the forces of exch At length the preh- 
minaris being agreed on, the barons pre 
acnted heads of their grievances and means 
of redreas, and the king directed that the 
articles should be reduced to the form of a 
charter, in winch state it issued as a royal 
grant. To secure the erccution of this 
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man and a magician became s\nonymons | charter, John was compelled to surrender 


the city and Tower of London, to be tem- 
porarily held by the barons, and consented 
that the barons should choose twenty five 
of their number, to be guardians of the 
hberties of the kingdom, with power, 1n 
case ot any breach of the charter, or denial 
of redress, to make war on the king, to 
seize his castle and lands, and to distress 
and annoy him 1m every posmble way till 
justice was done. Many parts of the char- 
ter were pointed against the abuses of the 
power gf the king as lord paramount, the 
tyrannical exercise of the forest laws was 
checked, and many grievances incident to 
feudal tenures were mitigated or abolished. 
But besides these provisions, it contains 
many for the benefit of the people at large, 
and a few maxims of Just government, ap- 
plicable to all-piaccs and times, 

MAGNANIER (French), the name given 
in the southein departments of France to 
the proprietor of a nursery in which silk- 
worms are reared upon an extensive scale, 
or to the manager of the establishment. 

MAGNE'SIA, in chemustry, one of the 
primitive earths, having a metallic bass 
called magnesiwm. It exists in abundance 
in combination with other substances, but 
has never been found perfectly pure m 
nature It 1s an ingredient in many fos- 
sils, and several of the salts, which it 
forms in combination with the acide, are 
found 1 mineral springs, and in the water 
of the ocean. From these combinations, 
magnesia 1s obtained by different artmcial 
processes.—Take one part of Epsom salt 
and let it be dissolved in twenty parta of 
water the solution 1s to be filtered, and to 
this is to be added, while hot, a solution 
of pure potash or soda, as long as precipi- 
tation is produced The alkah combines 
with the sulphuric acid, and the magnesia 
is separated, and falls down im white pow- 
der It 18 then washed in water till the 
liquor comes off tasteless —-This earth exists 
under the form of a white powder. st 1s 
much used m medicine as a very gentle 
laxative, and as an absorbent to destroy 
acidity in the stomach —Epsom salt 18 com- 
pounded of sulphuric acid and magnesia, 
the chemical name 1s of course the sulphate 
of magnesia —Lhe carbonate of magnesia, or 
magnesia compounded with carbonic acid- 
gas, is u very ora compound. 

MAGNE’SIAN LIVMESIFONE, in geo 
logy, carbonate of hme associated with car- 
bonate of magnesia. The hme resulting 
from the calcination of magnesian lme- 
stone 18 said to have an injurious action on 
vegetation, unless apphed in quantities 
considerably leas than common lime, when 
it 18 found to fertihze the soni. 

MAG NENSITE, in mineralogy, magnesia 
combined with milex It occurs m amor- 
phous masses, or in masses tuberous and 
spongitorm , its colour is yellowish gray, 
or white with spots, and dendnitic delinea 
tions of blackish brown It forms an ex- 
cellent and beautiful mortar cement for 
terraces 

MAG‘NET, or LOAD’STONE (magnes), 
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THE ONLY WAY IY WHICH MAGNESIA IS EMPLOYED IV THE ARTS, 18 FOR THE PURIFICATIOW OF FINE OIL, IV THE PREPARATION OF VARNISH. 





JORK MINSTER 18 CONSTRUCTED OF MAGNESIAN LIMESTONE. 
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in natural history, a very mch iron ore, 
found 1n large detached masses, of a dusky 
Iron gray, often tinged with a brownish or 
reddish hue, and when broken appearing 
something lke the common emery, but less 
— It is very heavy, tolerably hard, 
of a perfectly irregular ee uneven surface, 
and of a firm structure, but usually with 
some porous irreguiarities within. It 33 
found in all places where there are tron 
mines. The primary properties of the load- 
stone are the following 1 Every luadatone 
has two points, called poles, which emit 
the magnetic virtuc. 2. One of these poles 
attracts, the other repels iron, but no other 
body. 3 This virtue, bemg the third spe- 
ces of attraction, 18 communicated to iron 
very copiously by the touch, which renders 
it strongly magnetic. 4. A piece of iron so 
couched, by the loadatone, and nicely sus- 
pended on a sharp pont, will be deter- 
mined to settle itself in a direction nearly 
north and south. 5. The end of the needle 
touched by the south pole of the load, will 
mnt northwards,and the contrary 6 Nee- 
e touched by it, will dip below the hori- 
zon, or be directed on the touched part to 
& point within the earth’s surface. this is 
ed the dipping necdle. 7. This virtue 
may alsu be communicated to iron by a 
strong attntion all onc way. 8 Iron rods 
or bars acquire a magnetic virtue by stand- 
ing long im one position. 9. Fire totally 
destroys this virtue, by making the atone or 
iron red hot. 10 This power is exerted sen- 
sibly to the distance of several feet 11. It | 
is — continued through the substance | 
of several contiguous bodies or pieces of 
iron. 12. It pervades the pores of the 
hardest body, and equally attracts the iron 
in vacuo as in open air. These and many 
more are the properties of a bods, not more 
wonderful than usetul to mankind 
There being two distinct kinds of action in | 
magnetical bodies, acrentific men have con- | 
sidered that there are two distinct species 
of magnetic fluid, the particles of the one 
fluid hasing the property of attracting the 
particles of the other, but when the parti- 
cles are separate, they repel, each repels 
the particles of its own kind, &c ——The 
most simple magnetical instrument 1s the ! 
horizontal needte This needle conasts of ! 
a bar of hardened stecl magnetized. The | 
bar 1s made of various forms, being com- | 





monly rectangular, but having a bruad por- 

tion In the centre There is a hole made 

an the middle of the broad portion, which 18 

tapped with a screw, to receive an exterior 

screw turned upon a brass cap, into which 

18 fitted a piece of agate, on which the nee- | 
dle 16 balanced upon a stcel point It is 
then suspended iu a box made of braas or 
wood. Below the needle a circular card is 
placed, whose circumference is divided into 
de Or minutes, oF more Commonly into 
thirty-two equal parts, called points ‘lhe 
axis of the needle passes through the centre 
of the card. The four cardinal points are 
marked on the card, and the mtermediate 
divisions arc, for the purpose of very nice 
observations, laid off in degrees and m- | 
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THE DEST MATERIAL FOR COMPASS NEEDLES IS GCLOCE-GFRIMXG. 
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nutes; and, should great delicacy be re- 
quired, the needle 1s made to oy & Ver- 
nier. When the apparatus 3s used for land 
surveying or astronomical purposes, the box 
is turnished with sights. When the com- 
pass is used for observations at sea, the 
card 18 also suspended upon a pont, and 
the box m which it 18 contained 18 hung 
upon gimbols, the whole forming a sort of 
universal jomt, 1n order that the needle and 
card may retain the horizontal pomtion, in- 
dependent of the heaving of the ship. 
AG’‘NETISM, that branch of science 
which treats of the property of attracting 
and repelling iron, as the loadstone does 
It was partially known to the ancients, but 
it does not — that they knew anything 
of 1ts directive power, which has been so 
usefully employed by the moderns. [Sec 
the previous article Terrestrial Mag- 
nefiam. ‘Professor Gauss, of Gottingen, 
received from the Royal Suciety, a Copley 
inedal, for his recent improvements m the 
methods of making Magnetic Observations, 
and for his theoretical investigations rela- 
tive to Terrestrial Magnetism. By the use 
of heavy needies,1f the word may be apphed 
to magnetical bars from one to twenty-hve 
pounds in weight, by a multitude of inge- 
mous and delicate apphirations of pnneiples 
more or less well-known in the abatract, 
but never before brought into combination , 
and, above all, by a profound and power- 
ful mathematical analysis, embracing the 
subject of terrestnal magnetism m a ge- 
neral pot of wew, and furnishing re- 
sources before unimagined for eatimating 
its effects in the various phases of inclina- 
tion (or dip), dechnation (or vanation), 
and intensity,—Profeseor Gausa has given 
to magnetic determinations the precision 
of astronomical observation, and, in tact, 
may almost be said to have created anew 
this important department of science. 
Oue big extraordinary fact has already re- 
sulted from this system of observation, 
carned on (1n pursuance of a — of 
Humboldt) by « great many observers in 
correspondence with cach otber, vis., that 
the magnetism of the earth is @ state of 
continual and restless fluctuation—as much 
80 asthe waves of the seu, or the pressure of 
the aw, but that its changes from moment to 
moment are strictly simultaneous at every 
mnt where observations of thin nature 
ave yet been made, embracing (now) the ; 
whole extent of Europe, from Upsal im 
Sweden, to Catania in Sicily, and from St. 
Petersburgh to Dublin! so that even the 
difference in longitude of these distant 
stations mught be obtained from magnetic 
observations” It 168 a remarkable circum- 
atance, says Major Sabine, that at the com- 
Mencement of the present century, there 
was not a single published observation to 
attest the existence of any diflirence what ; 
soever th the intensity of the magnetic force 
at different parts of the carth —Sir John 
Ierschel, in eulogizing Major Subine’s re 
Pe on the magnetic survey of Great 
rmtain, at a late meeting of the British 
Assomation, observed, that he would not 
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NO ATTEMPT WAS MADE TO FORM A THEORY OF MAGYETISM BEYORE DR. GILBERT, rv 1600, PUBLISHED HIs Work “DE MAGHETE.” 
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TUR POVIFHING OF A NERULE HAS NO FFFECT ON ITS MAGNKTION. 
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THE ADVOCATES OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM PRETEWVD THAT 1T PBODUCES THE GREATEST BODILY COMFORT AND PURITY OF SOUL. 











ANIMAL MAGNETISM MAS ATTRACTED GREAT ATTENTION IN EUROPE. 
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pretend to anticipate the nnportance of the 
results, but he saw an epoch fast approach- 
ing when Terrestrial Magnetism would take 
its place among the strictest of the mathe- 
matical sciences; he could not but believe, 
that the day was near when, perhaps, it 
would rank second only to astronomy, and 
when its details would be as well under- 
stood as the doctrine of the pendulum, and 
ita dynamics studied as those of any other 
branch of physica. Some of the late de- 
terminations of Gauss were truly sublime. 
He has just ascertamed that the variation 
18 subject to small oscillations, which take 
place simultaneously everywhere over the 
whole of Europe, and probably, over the 
earth, so that the cause of this appears to 
be communicated in an instant from the 
east to the west ——Animal Magnetism, a | 
svmpathy supposed to exist between the 
magnet and the human body. The origin 
of the term was a fancied analogy between 
the ection of the mineral magnet and that 
ot the animal energy, or ma titæ, to which 
these effects were attributed but subse- 
quent experience has convinced most people 
that the effects of what 1s termed animal 
magnetism may be ascribed to a heated 
imagination, to an excitement, half spi- 
ritual, half sensual, and to a morbid sen- 
aitiveness. It originated thus: A German 
physician, named Anthony Mesmer, in 1772, | 
attempted cures with the mineral magnet, | 
and excited some sensation in Vienna, but | 
at length declared, that not the magnet, 
but a mysterious power in his own person 
caused the effects ascnbed to the magnet, 
and that this power was related not only 
to the magnetic power, but to the attrac- 
tion dispersed throughout the universe. 
From Vienna he went to Paris, where he 
gained a number of proselytes, and even 
tually obtained 340,000 hvres for revealing 
the principles of his pretended discovery. 
The government at length appointed a 
committee of physicians, and members of 
the academy of sciences, among whom was | 
Dr Frunklin, to investigate the pretensions 
of Mesmer, and the result of their inquiries 
appeared in an adnurable memonr, drawn | 
up by M. Bailly, which completely ex- 
posed the futility of animal magnetisin, 
and tif quackery of its author. 

MAGNIF ICO, the utle given by cour- | 
tesy to a nobleman of Venice. 

MAG NIFYING POWER, in opties, the 
enlargement of the angle under which an 
object can be seen, effected in telescopes | 
and inicroscopes by producing an image ot 
the object, and then viewing the image, by | 
another glass, very cloec, thereby enlarging | 
the angle, and of course magnifying the 


object 
AG‘NITUDE, whatever is made up of , 

arts locally extended, or that has several 

mensions, a6 a hne, surface, solid, &c. 
The apparent magnitude of a body 1s that 
mneasured by the visual angle, formed by 
rays drawn from its eatremes to the centre 
of the cye, so that whatever things are | 
acen under the same or cqual angles, appear 
equal; and, rire versa, 
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MAGNOLIA, the Laurg.-Leargp Tu- 
LIP-TRER, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 13 Polyandria, order 7 Polygamta: 
the corolla of which consists of nine oblong, 
hollow, and obtuse petals, narrowest to- 
wards the base. The Magnolia grandifiora, 
or the — magnolia, 16 the principal spe- 
cies. It 18 a native of Florida, and 18 re- 
markable for its large evergreen leaves and 
white flowers, which are conspicuous at a 
great distance Tvo others of the species 
also deserve particular notice. One 1s the 
Magnolg: macrophylla, the leaves ot which 
are between two and three feet long, and 
the flowers upwards of a toot in diameter. 
The petals are from 81x to uine in number, 
and the three exterior ones have a purple 
spot at the base. It grows in the south- 
western parts of the Alleghames. The 
other 18 the Magnolia glauca, or beaver 
wood, a beautitul shrub, with leaves and 
flowers much smaller than any of the rest 
of the genus. The flowers are very ele- 
gant, and diffuse a delightful fragrance , 
the leaves and wood have also a strong aro- 
matic taste. 

MAG’PIE, m ornithology, a well-known 
chattering bird, of the genus Corrus, re- 
sembling im its habits and manners the 
other birds of the crow kind. It has a 
black bill, wings, and tail, but the latter 
are variegated with white, green, purple, 
and blue, of different shades. When taken 
young, they readily become domesticated, 
and learn to repeat mapy words and scn- 
tences, as well as to imitate every noise 
withm hearing. 

MAIOG’ ANY, the wood of a tree of the 
econ Swietena, growing in America and the 

yest Indies. Our most beautiful and du- 
rable articles of cabinet furniture are made 
of this wood, which 1s of a reddish brown 
colour, and susceptible of a fine polish. 
The trunk of the majestic tree 1 often 
40 fect m length, and 6 feet in diameter; 
and it divides into so many massy arms, 
and throws the shade of its shining green 
leaves over so vast an extent of surface, 
that few more magnificent objecta are to 
be inet with in the vegetable world. The 
priucipal importatious into Great Britain 
are made from Honduras and Campeachy. 
* Not long since,” observes Mr. M‘Culloch, 
“ Mesars. Broadwood, the distinguished 
pianotorte makera, gave the enormous sum 
of s00Ul, for three logs of mahogany ! 
These logs, the produce of a ssagle tree, 
were each about 15 feet long and 38 inches 
square: ye | were cut into veneers of 8 to 
aninch, The wood was particularly beau- 
tiful, capable of receiving the highest 

huh; and when polished, reflecting the 
ight in the most varied manner, like the 
surface of a crystal, and, from the wavy 
form of the pores, offering a difterent figure 
in whatever direction it was viewed.” 

MAHOM’ETANS, or MOHAM:. 
MEDANS, behevers in the doctrines and 
divine mission of Mahomet, the warrior and 
prophet of Arabia, whose creed maintains 
that there is but one God, and that Maho- 
met 1s his prophet, and teaches ceremonies 


iT 18 ASSERTED THAT PATIFNTS WHO ABE TREATED BY THE SAMKH MAGNETIZER HAVE AN OBVIOUS INCLINATION FOR EACH OTHER. 
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by prayer, with washings, &c. almamving, 
fasting, sobriety, pilgrimage to Mecca, &c. 
Besides these they have some negative pre- 
cepts and institutions of the Koran, m which 
several things are prohibited, as usury, the 
dnniing of wine, all games that depend 
upon chance, the eating of blood and 
awine’s flesh, and whatever dies of itself, 18 
strangled, or is killed by a blow or by 
another beast. These doctrines and prac- 
tices Mahomet established by the avord, 
by preaching, and by the alcoran or koran, 
which contains the principles of his reli 
gion, and he and his followers met with 
such success, as in afew years to subdue 
half the known world (See Atcoran ] 
MAI DEN, an instrument formerly used 
in Scotland for beheading cmminals = It 
consists of a broad piece of iron about a 
foot square, very sharp on the lower part, 
and loaded above with lead = At the time of 
execution it was pulled up to the top of a 
frame, about ten feet high, with a groove 
on cach side for the maiden to slide in 


The prisoner's neck being tastened to a bar | 


underneath, and the sign given, the maiden 
was let loose, and the hcad instantly severed 
from the body It was the prototype of the 
French guillotine —~Marden Aasize, an 
assize in which no person 18 condemned to 


die. 

MA”JESTY, a title given commonly to 
kings It was frat used in England in the 
— of Henry VIII instend of “ Atghness ” 

AV'HEM, or MAY HEM, 1m law, a 
wound or hurt, by which a man loses the 
use of any member It originally applied 
to such corporeal injures as rendered a 
man leas ft for war 

* MAIL, a coat of steel net work, formerly 
worn for defending the body against swords, 
lances, && The mail was of two sorts, 
chain and plate mail, the former conaist- 
ing of tron rings, each having four others 
inserted into it, the latter consisting of a 
number of small plates of metal, laid over 
one another hke the scales of a hah, and 
sewed down to a strong linen or leathern 
jacket ——In ships, a square machine com 
posed of rings interwoven, like net work, 
used for rubbing off the loose hemp on 
lines and white cordage ——~—Ma1l, or Mail 
bag, a leathern bag for the conveyance of 
letters — Muil couch, a coach of a parti- 
cular construction for expeditious travel- 
ling, several ot which are employed by go- 
vernment for the conveyance of letters to 
all parts of England ail-coachcs were 
frat brought into use m 1784, and the 
speed at which they travelled, when com- 
pared with other public conveyances, ex- 
exted almost as much wonder in those by- 
Fone times, as railway travelling does now 
f we may judge by present appenrances, 
these compact, elegant, and well appointed 
vehicles will not much longer be needed ; 
nay, it requires no great stretch of the 1ma- 
gination to presume, that the time is not 
far distant when a mail coachman may be 
regarded as a lusua nature, and his great 
| coat and whip be placed among the curio- 
| sittes am the British Muscum, as relics of 
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an age when science was scarcely in its 
leading-strings ! 

MAILED, in heraldry, a term for 
speckled, as the feathers of hawks, par. 
— &c 

AIN, mm military and naval affairs, a 
word prefixed to many words, and signify- 
ing principal, as the main-guard, main- 
mast, ma:nsasl, &c 

MAIN’PRIZE, in law, the receiving a 
person into friendly custody who might 
otherwise be committed to prison, on secu- 
rity given for his forthcoming on a day ap- 
pointed. 

MAIN TENANCE, 1m law, 18 an unlaw- 
ful maintaining or supporting a suit be- 
tween others, by stirring up quarrels, or 
interfering in a cause in which the person 
has noconcem ‘Thus if any person disin- 
terested 1n a cause officiously gives evi- 
dence, without being called upon for that 
purpose, or acts the part of counsel by 
speaking in the cause, or retains an attor- 
ney for the party, he 1s guilty of mannte- 
nance, and 18 liable to be prosecuted by in- 
dictment But it 1s no maintenance, where 
& person gives a poor man money out of 
charity to carry on a suit 

MA JOR, the title of several military 
officers, as major general, major of a bni- 
gade, mayor of a regiment, &c ——-Mayor, in 

ogic, the firat proposition of a regular sy}- 

logism, containing the principal term — 
In music, an epithet applied to the modes 
in which the third 1s four semitonea above 
the key note, and to tervals conssting of 
four semitones Mayor and minor are ap- 
plied to concords which differ from each 
other by a semitone 

MAIZE, or INDIAN CORN, a plant of 
the genus Zea, the uative corn of Amenca 
The root 1s fbrous, the stems mae to the 
height of from four to ten feet, and hke 
other grasses (for it belongs to the natural 
family gramineaw) they are furmshed with 
knots at intervals The styles are very nu 
merous, 81x to eight inches long, and hang 
down hke a miken tassel from the extre- 
mity of the foliaceous envelope, the secds 
or graina are rounded externally, angular 
and compressed at the sides, and tapering 
towards the base, and are disposed in se- 
veral jongitudinal senes aize "8 DOW 
very (xtensively cultivated, not only m Ame- 
rica, but throughout a great part of Asia 
and Africa, as also in several countnes in 
the south of Europe In many of the pro- 
vinces of France 1t forms almost exclusively 
the sustenance of the inhabitants The 
sprkes or ears are gathered by hand, and the 
husks, when perfectly , stript off, and, 
together with the etalka, laid by for winter 
fodder, while the ears are conveyed to the 
granary Next to wheat, it 18 considered 
the most nutritious grain 

MAL’ACHITE, 1n mineralogy, the green 
carbonate of copper, found frequently crys- 
tallized in Jong slender needles It consists 
of copper, carbonic arid, oxygen, and water 
It takes a good polish, and is often manu- 
factured into toys 

MAL ACOLITE, 1n mineralogy, another 
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name for diopside, a mineral found in the 
silver mines of Sweden, and alsoin Norway, 
consisting of silica, lime, alumina, oxyde of 
iron, &c. 

MALACOPTERY’GIOUS, in ichthyo- 
logy, an appellation given to one of the five 
orders of fishes, from their Raving the rays 
of their fins bony, but not pointed or sharp 
at the extremities, like those of acanthop- 
terygious fishes. 

LACOS’TOMOUS, an epithet for 
those fishes destitute of teeth in the jaws, 
vulgarly called leather-mouthed; as the 
tench, carp, bream, &c. 

MALADMINISTRA ‘TION, bad manage- 
ment of public affairs, or a misdemcanour 
in public employments, particularly of exe- 
— and ministerial duties, prescribed by 

aw. 

MAL’AGA, a species of wine imported 
from Malaga, in Spain. 

MAL’ATES, in chemistry, salts formed 
by the union of the malic acid with differ- 
ent bases. The malates of potash, soda, 
and ammonia are deliquescent. 

MALA‘RIA, (Itahan mal’ aria, bad air) 
aastate of the atmosphere, or soil, or both, 
which, in certain regions in the warm sea- 
son, produces a fever more or less violent 
according to the nature of the exposure. 
The country of the mal’ aria, in Italy, ex- 
tends from Leghorn to Terracina, about 200 
miles, and from the sea to the Appenines, 
from 25 to 80 miles. The city of Rome has 
been ually invaded by it; so that not 
only the whole of ancient Rome has been 
deserted, but even the finest parts of the 
modern city have become unsafe.—It has 
been found from observation, that although 
it is commonly supposed that sem ee 
waters, when clear oa tree from smell, an 
all running waters, are perfectly salubrious, 
they may, in fact, be nearly as injurious as 
those that are putrid and stagnant; and 
that, besides proper marshes, fresh and salt 
meadows, and wet pasture lands generally, 
all woods, coppices, thickets, rivers, lakes, 
ponds, ornamental waters, — ditches, 
plashy and hmited spots of ground gene- 
rally, send forth more or less of this noxious 
rope that wherever, in short, any chemi- 
cal compound of the vegetable elements is 
wettedgor held in solution by water, there 
the poison in question may be, or will be, 

roduced, provided the temperature be suf- 
ciently high; that the smallest spot com- 
ing under any of the above denominations 
is sufficient to produce malaria, and a single 
inspiration of that malaria to produce dis- 


ease. 

MALE FLOWER (fos maaculua), in bo- 
tany, a flower that bears stamens only, 
without pistils. 

MALE SCREW, in mechanics, a screw 
that has the spiral thread on the outside of 
the cylinder. 

MA’LIC ACID, in chemistry, an acid 
— from the juices of many fruits, 

ut particularly from that of apples. It is 
composed of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, 
and combines with alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxydes so as to form malates.—— 


BEER WaS FORMEKLY NOT ONLY THE FAVOURITE LIQUOR IN ENGLAND, BUT THEER WAS SCARCELY ANY OTHER BEVERAGE DRANK BY THE PEOPLE. 





THN CONSUMPTION OF MALT HAS BEEN ABOUT THE S4ME FOR 100 YEARS. 
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Malic acid has no smell, but a very sour 
taste; and affords by distillation a peculiar 
acid, called pyromalic. 

MA‘LIS, in medicine, a disease of the 
— produced by an insect lodging under- 


neath. 

MALLEABIL'ITY, the ductile property 
of metals, whereby they are capable of ex- 
tension by the hammer, and of being worked 
into forms. It is opposed to brittleness. 

MAL’LEUS, in anatomy, a bone of the 
ear, #0 called from its resemblance to a 
mallet, and in which is observed the head, 
the neck and handle, which is joined to the 
membrane of the — 

M OW, an herbaccous plant, of the 
genus Malva, most species of which grow 
wild in the field. The common mallow is 
an annual; but there are several napecies 
which are perennials and biennials. — 

MALM’'SEY, the name of a species of 
erent and also of a luscious kind of wine. 

ALT, the name given to barley when 
repared by a particular process, so as to fit 
it for making into beer, ale, and porter; 
which are denominated mait liquors. The 
processes of malting have for their objecta, 
first, to excite the vegetative powers of the 
im, and, then, to stop vegetation. Thus, 
y the aid of moisture, the barley is made 
to germinate, that is, to put furth roots, and 
almost its acrospire, or first sprout; and by 
the aid of fire, the roots are destroyed, and 
the acrospire prevented from bursting the 
skin. By germination, all the principles of 
the grain are put in motion. The heat 
which it subsequently undergoes scparates 
ita parts, and the viscidity which it before 
possessed, is removed by the looser texture 
of its oils, and their intimate union with 
the salts; which alteration 18 the cause of 
the sweetish taste that distinguishes malt 
from barley.——Malt kilns are chambers 
full of holes in the floor, through which the 
heat ascends from the furnace below and 
dries the barley that 18 laid upon it. 

MAL’THA, a variety of bitumen, viscid 
and tenacious, like pitch; unctuous to the 
touch, and exhaling a bituminous odour. 

MA’LUM IN SE, in law, an offence at 
common law, in distinction from malum 
prohibitum; such as playing at unlawful 
games, &c., which are only mala prohkidita 
under certain circumstances. 

MA’LUM MORTUUM, in medicine, a 
malignant apecies of leprosy, or scabies, s0 
called because it makes the body, as it were, 
black and livid. 

MAL’VA, 1n botany, a genus of planta, 
class 16 Monadelphia, order 8 Polyandria, 
The species are mostly annuals, consisting 
of the various kinds of mallows. 

MALVEISA, in archeology, a warlike 
aH that was used to batter down walls. 

ALVERSA‘TION, in law, misbehavi- 
our in an office, employ, or commission, as 
breach of trust, extortion, &c. 

MAM’ALUKES, or MAM’ELUKES, the 
name of a dynasty that reigned in Egypt, 
and who for many years composed the mi- 
litary force of Egypt. They were originally 
Turkish or Circassian slaves, who being 





ALMOST EVERY APECIES OF GRAIN HAS BERN USED IN MALTING. 
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METALS MAY BE SAID TO BE MALLEAEBLB IN PROPORTION TO THE DEGREE OR MATTER OF HEAT WHICH THEY CONTAIN IN A LATENT? STATE. 
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TRE FIRET CLASSICAL ARRANGEMENT OF QUADRUPEDS WAS PUBLISHED IN 1693, BY souR RAY, A NATIVE OF EXGLAND. 
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instructed in the mihtary exercises, soon | are the general conditions of a carnivorous 


exhibited a spimt of meubordination , as 
sassinated the sultan Turan Shah, and, in 
1254, appomted Ibegh, one of their own 
uumber, sultan of ypt They were at 
length conquered by Selim 1, and Cairo, 
their capital, taken by storm, in 1517 
During the French invasion of Egypt by 
Buonaparte, the Mamelukes formed a fine 
body of cavalry, and for a time seriously 
annoyed the invaders, though many afte: 
wards jomed them Mohammed Ali the 
cha of Exypt, annihilated their power, by 
estroying the beys, 1n 1811, by a stratagem 
MAMMA IIA, mm the Linnean system of 
soology, the hrat class of animals, compre 
hending such as suckle their young the 
term being derived from mamma, breasts 
This class is divided into seven orders —— 
1 Primates, animals that have two canine 
teeth, and four cutting teeth Of this order 
there are only three genera, man, the mon 
key, and the bat 2 Br«uta, animals that 
have no cutting teeth asthe elephant 3 
Fera, auimals that have from two to ten 
cutting teeth, as, the hon 4 = Gleres, ani 
mais that have only two cutting teeth, and 
Do canine teeth as, the hare 5 Pecudes, 
animals that have no cutting teeth in the 
Speer jaw, as, the sheep 6 Bellue, an 
male with cutting teeth in each Jaw, and 
which are furnished with hoofs, as, the 
horse 7 Cete, the whale species ——From 
man, who from his most perfect organiza 
thon, stands at the head of the syatem, to 
whales and their congeners which are class 
ed at the end of the mammals, the skele 
ton 1s formed upon the same general prin 
ciples, and ite parts are only altered or 
modatied to suit the station which the ani 
mal 1s destined to fill We have followed 
the classification ot Linneus, as the most 
simple, but we are bound to notice that 
Cuvier, Lamarck, and other naturalists, who 
adopted the Linnean method aa tar as it 
went, have considered it necessary, in con 
sequence of the accumulation of new objects 
which daly presented themselves, to mati 
tute many new genera in every dcpartment 
of zoology It would, however, lead us far 
beyond our prescribed lumits, were we to 
fotlow the extcnsive clasufeation adhered 
to by Cuvier but we wall conclude by a quo 
tation illustrative of the principles upon 
which he grounds his theory “ Every or- 
ganized being’ says be ‘ forms a whole 
and entire system, of which all the parts 
mutually correspond and co operate to pro 
duce the same dcfinite action, by a recs 
procal re action none of these parts can 
change, without a change of the others also 
Thus, uf the intestines of an animal are or 
— in a manner only to digest fresh 
esh, it 18 necessary that his jawe should 
be constructed to devour thc prey, his claws 
to seize and tear it, his tecth to divide the 
fiesh, and the whole system of his organs of 
motion to fullow and overtake it and of his 
organs of sense to perceive it at a distance 
It 1s necessary, also, that he should have 
seated in his brain the instinct to hide him 


acif and spread snares fur bis victim, such f 
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regimen, they must infallibly be united in 
every carnivorous animal—without them the 
species could not submst But under these 
general ronditions, there are particular ones 
with respect to the size of the species, and 
the abode of the prey for which each animal 
a disposed ” 

MAMMELE TREE (Mammea Amertcana), 
in botany, a large and beautiful tree, some 
times called the West Indian Apricot, the 
fruit ot which is highly esteemed for ts 
sweet and very agreeable taste, accompa 
nicd with an aromatic pleasant odour The 
leaves are oval, sx or enght inches in length, 
the flowers white, an inch and a half in dia 
meter, and diffuse a delightful pertume, and 
the tree attains the height of sixty or se 
venty feet 

MAM MOTH, a species of extinct ele 
— found in a fossil state, but entirely 

stinct from the existing species of Asia 
and Africa The boncs have been occa 
sionally found in all parts of Lurope, Asia, 
aud America, and bave given rise to stones 
of pants A mammoth, in complete pre 
servation, was scen by Adams, a traveller in 
Sibena, who found the skeleton to be nine 
feet and a half high,and fourteen long the 
tusks were nine feet long It is very dif 
ferent from the maatodon, a gigantic fossil 
anima! of North Amenca 

MAM MON, in the Syriac language, aig 
nines nches It 1s used Mutth vi 24, and 
Luke xvi 13 and 1 there called the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, intimating that 
riches are treyuently the instruments of 
iniquity or acywred by unrighteous means 

1M MAL or MAM MII ER in zoulogy, 
an animal which has breasts for suckling its 


young 

MAMMA RIA, in entomology, a genus of 
animals of the class Vermes, order Mollusca, 
baving a smooth body, without cirri or rays 

MAM MILARY, pertaining to the breasts 
Also, an epithet applied to two small pro 
tuberances, hke nipples, found under the 
fore ventricles of the brain, and to a process 
of the temporal bone 

MAN (homo), in zoology, 18 justly ranked 
at the head of the animal part of the crea 
tion, — & distinct genus of that order 
of quadrupeds, which Linugus calls “nthro 
pomorpha, from ther resemblance to the 
human form Setting aside hia divine rea 
son and his immortal nature, Man, in the 
language of naturalists, 1s a being provided 
wih tas hands, dengned for prehtnsion, 
and having fingers protected by flat nails, 
and two fect, with single soles, destined for 
walking with a single stomach, and three 
kinds of teeth,—incisive, canine and molar 
His powtion 1s upnght , his food both vege 
tabk and animal hia body naked It has 
been made a subycct of dispute whether 
there 1s more than one spt cies of the human 
race but it 18 merely a dispute of worde, 
and if the term eperies in used in ite com 
Mon scientific scnse, it cannot be dened 
that there 1s but one species There are, 
however, certain aud constant differcuces 
of stature, physiognomy, colour, nature of 





MAMMALIA AND BIRDS HAVE TWO AL BICLES AND TWO VENTRILILS 
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IN BAY’S SYNOPSIS, QUADEULPEDS ARE DIVIDED INTO TWO CLASSES, NAMELY, THOSR WITH HOOFS, AND THOSE PROVIDED WITH NAILS 
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the hair, or form of the skull, which have 

iven rise to subdivisions of this species. 

he most natural and best defined classifi- 
cation is that of Blumenbach, who divides 
mankind into five varieties. 1: The first 
variety occupies the central parts of the old 
Continent, namely, Western Asia, Eastern 
and Northern Africa, Hindostan, and Eu- 
rope. Its characters are the colour of the 
skin, more or less white or brown; the 
cheeks tinged with red; long hair, either 
brown or fair; the head almost spherical; 
the face oval and narrow; the features mo- 
derately marked, the nose slightly arched ; 
the mouth small; the front teeth placed 
perpendicularly in the jaws; the chin full 
and round. This is called the Caucasian, 
from its supposed origin in the Caucasus. 
2: The second variety has been termed the 
Eastern. The colour in this race is yellow; 
the hair black, stiff, straight, and rather 
thin; the head almost square; the face 
large, flat, and depreased; the features in- 
distinctly marked; the nose small and flat; 
the cheeks round and prominent; the chin 
pointed, the eyes small. This variety com- 
prises the Amatics to the east of the Ganges 
and of mount Beloor, except the Malays: it 
includes the Turks, Egyptians, Persians, 
Hindoos, the Tartars, Chinese, &c. 3: The 
American variety resembles the last de- 
scribed in several points. Its principal cha- 
racters are the copper colour, stiff, thin, 
straight, black hair; low forehead; eyes 
sunk; the nose eomewhat projecting, cheek- 
bones prominent ; face large. This variety 
comprises all the Americans except the 
Esquimaux. 4: The fourth variety is called 
by Blumenbach the Malay, aud described 
as of a tawny colour; the hair black, soft, 
thick, and curled; the forehead a little pro- 
jecting ; the nose thick, wide, and flattened ; 
the mouth large; the upper jaw projecting. 
This variety comprehenda the islanders of 
the Pacific Ocean. 6; The remaining va- 
nety is the Ne Its characters are, 
colour black; hair black and woolly, head 
narrow ; forehead convex and arched ; cheek- 
bones projecting; nose large, and almost 
confounded with the apper jaw; the upper 
front teeth obliquely placed ; the hps thick ; 
the chin drawn in; the legs crooked. This 
race is found in Western and Southern 
Africa, #hd the great islands of the Pacific, 
generally in the intenor. There are very 
great differences in the tribes included in 
this variety; witness the Negro, with the 
complexion of jet, and wool; the Caffre, 
with a copper complexion, and long hair; 
the sooty Papous, or New Guineaman; the 
native of Van Dieman’s Land; and the Hot- 
tentots.—--Man is the only animal which 
posscsses,iv the sare degree, flexible powers 
of speech, by which he ix enabled to com- 
municate his thoughts; and this has led, in 
different tribes, to the invention of several 
hundred languages. He is, also, the unly 
animal which possesses the muscles of 
laughter; and he enjoys, above all others, 
the nicest powers of reasoning by analogy, 
from his laa expertence; and, by the per- 
fection of his hands, is enabled to appro- 
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A MAN, FAIRLY MEASUBED, 13 HALF AN INCH TALLER IN THE MORNING THAN AT NIGHT, OWING TU THE RELAXATION OF THE CARTILAGES. 
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priate most things to his wants. Man is 
also distinguishable by the originality of 
his ideas. Inatincte make up a part of his 
character; but he is principally the creature 
of experience and reflection; he builds a 
habitation, because he has experienced the 
inclemency of the weather, and because he 
has reflected upon the means of securing 
himsclf agsinst its rage. When he builds, 
too, it is not like the work of the bee or the 
beaver, upon any instinctive plan, and that 
plan the best possible for the purpose, but 
one in which he presently discovers imper- 
fections; and from which that of another 
individual of the same species is totally dif- 
ferent.— We have elsewhere, under va- 
rious separate heads, while treating of the 
subjects, spoken of man in a religious, 
moral, and intellectual point of view. We 
shall therefore add nothing to the sketch 
we have here given. 

MAN, an epithet applied to a ship, asa 
man-of-war, a merchantman, &c. Also, to 
“ mana prize” ; to “max the topsail sheets ;” 
to “ man the yards,” &c., signifying, to sup- 
ply either of these with the men necessary 
or the required purpose. 

MAN’AKIN (Pipra), in ornithology, the 
name of a beautiful race of birds found in 
South America. They are generally small, 
and inhabit the depths of forests. The 
largest of them, the Pipra Militaria, is dis- 
tinguished by a beautiful crest of red fea- 
thers on its head. 

MANATI, or MANA’TUS, in zoology, 
the sea-cow, or fish-tailed walrus, an animal 
of the genus Trichechus, which sometimes 
grows, it is said, to the enormous length of 
23 feet. Of this animal there are two varie- 
ties, the australe or lamenten, and borealia 
or whale-tailed manati. It has fore-fect 
abi and furnished with claws, but the 

ind ena ends in a tail like that of a gsh. 
The skin is of a dark colour, the eyes small, 
and instead of teeth, the mouth is furnished 
with hard bones, extending the whole length 
of the jaws. It never leaves the water, but 
frequente the mouths of rivers, feeding on 
grass that grows in the water. 

MANCHINEEL’, in botany, a tree of the 

enus Hippomaune, growing in the West 

ndies to the size of a large oak, and 
abounding in a milky, acrid juice, of a poi- 
sonous quality. The fruit, which is about 
the size of a small apple, causes inflamma. 
tion in the mouth and throat, with pains m 
the stomach. The wood is valuable for ca- 
binet work. 

MANDAMUS, in law, a writ issued from 
a court of law, and directed to any person, 
corporation, or inferior court, commanding 
the performance of some special thing. 

MANDARIN’, the magistrates and go- 
vernors of provinces in China, who are 
chosen out of the most learned men, and 
whose governinent )s always at a great dis- 
tance from the place of their birth. 

MAN’DIBLE, in ornithology, the upper 
and under bill of birds. Also, in anatomy, 
another name for the yaw. (See MAXILI.A.] 

MAN’DRAKE (Mandragora), in botany, 
| & plant of the genus Afropa ; the corolla of 
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AT ABOUT THE AGE OF THIRTY-FIVE, A FAT MAN VERY OFTEN BECOMES THINNER, AND ONE WHO I8 LBAN GENERALLY BECOMES FATTER. 
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which consists of a single erect hollow 
petal, growing gradually wider from the 

; being a Kittle larger than the cup, 
and divided beyond the middle into five lan- 
ceolated segments; the fruit is a great glo- 
bose berry, containing two cells; the re- 
ceptacle ia fleshy and convex on both sides; 
the seeds are numerous and kidney-shaped. 
The mandrake has been esteemed a poison 
by many; but by others it is declared inno- 
cent: the bark of the root was once used 
asa narcotic; but at present the leaves are 
only used in medicine. The ancients called 
mandrakes the apples of love, and Venus 
had the name of Mandragoritis. In conse- 
quence of a fancied resemblance of the root 
to the human form, they attributed to it 
miraculous powers, and endowed it with 
Many properties, as absurd as they were 
unfound 

MAN‘DREL, a kind of wooden pulley, 
forming part of a turner’s lathe. 

MAN’DRIL, in soology, a species of 
monkey.——Mandril, in mechanics, a kind 
of iron spindle, with a screw. 

MAN’DUCTI, in antiquity, hideous figures 
introduced at the pane representations of 
the Romans, which served as bugbears 

MAN’EGE, the art of breaking in and 
riding horses, or the place set apart for 
equestrian exercises. [See Horse and 
Horsemansuir. 

MA’NES, in the pagan system of theo- 
logy, a general name for the infernal deities. 
The ancients comprehended under the 
term manes not only Pluto, Prosperine, and 
Minos, but the souls of the deceased were 
likewise included. It was“usual to erect 
altars and offer libations to the manes 
of deceased friends aud relations, for the 
superstitious notion that the spirits of the 
departed had an important influence on the 
good or bad fortune of the living, made 
people very cautious of offending them. 

hen it was not known whether a corpse 
had been buried or not, a cenotaph was 
erected, and the manes were solemnly in- 
vited to rest there, from fear that otherwise 
they would wander about the world, terri. 
fring the living, and seeking the body which 
they had once inhabited. 

AN’GANESE, in mineralogy, an ore 
which, when pure, is of a vish white 
colour, and of considerable brillancy ; it has 
neither taste nor smell, is of the hardness 
of iron, very brittle, and when reduced to 
powder, it 1s attracted bythe magnet. The 
ore of manganese 1s remarkable for its spon- 
taneous inflammation with mi. From its 


with many metals, but shows considerable 
affinity to iron, occurring freq 
bined with it in nature, and being supposed 
to improve the quality of steel. Manganese 
is applied to no use in its metallic form. Its 


THR ANIMATE AND INANIMATE POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN, APPLIED TO MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE, 18 TREBLE THAT OF FRANCE. 


sure to the air is sufficient to render it red, 
brown, black, and friable, in a very short 
time ; it can therefore be only kept under 
water, oil, or ardent spirit. It is the most 
combustible of all the metals. I: decompo- 
aes water by means of heat very rapidly, as 
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infusibility, it does not combine readily 


uently com. | 


attraction of oxygen is so rapid, that expo- | juice, and the residue is call 
e substance we call tapioca is also pro- 
duced from the manioc root. 
MANICHEES’, in church history, a sect 
of Christian heretics in the third century, 
the followers of Manes, who made his ap- 
pearance in the reign of the emperor Pro- 
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well as the greater part of the metallic ox- 

des. 1t decomposes sulphuricacid : it is so- 
fable in nitric acid ; it is fusible with earths, 
and colours them brown, violet, or red, ae- 
cording to its state of oxydizement. It frees 
from colour glasees tinged with iron, and is 
therefore used in glasa-making: it is also 
used to give a black colour to earthenware. 

MANGANE'SIATE, in chemistry, a com- 
pound of manganesic acid with a base. 

MAN’GEL-WUR’ZEL, in botany, a plant 
of the beet kind, much used as food for 
cattle, and valuable from its aize and hardy 
nature. . 

MAN’GO, in botany, the fruit of a tree, 
native of the East-Indies, but now growing 
in most of the tropical regions. The tree 
is allied to the sumach, attains the height 
of 30 or 40 feet, and is highly productive. 
The fruit is kidney-shaped, of a most deli- 
cious flavour, and containing a flattened 
stone. More than eighty varieties of Mango 
are cultivated, some of which are very beau- 
tiful, and diffuse a delightful perfume. 

MANGOSTEEN’, in botany, a tree of the 
East-Indies, of the genus Garcinia, the 
fruit of which is shaped like, and about the 
size of a small orange, being of exquisite 
flavour, and particularly wholesome. The 
tree is elegant in its appearance, and grows 
to the height of about eighteen feet. 

MAN’GROVE (Rhizophora), in botany, a 
genus of plants, consisting of trees or 
shrubs, which grow in tropical countries 
along the borders of the sea. Their branch- 
es are long, hang down towards the earth, 
and, when they have reached it, take root 
and produce new trunks. In this manner, 
immense and almost impenetrable forests 
are formed, which are filled with vast num- 
bers of crabs, aquatic birds, mosquitos, &c. 
The seeds are remarkable for throwing out 
roots, which vegetate among the branches 
of the trees, while yet adhering to the faot- 
stalk. The soft part of the white mangrove 
is formed into ropes: the wood of the red 
mangrove is compact and heavy. 

MA‘NIOC (the Indian name of the Ja- 
tropha manihot), a shrub (the root of which 
is highly nutritious) ep varia to tropical 
America, and cultivated also im many parts 
of Asia and Africa. It grows rapidly, pro- 
duces abundantly, and accommodates itself 
to almust every kind of soil. Every part of 
the plant is filled with a milky juice, which 
is a very violent and dangerous poison ; and 
it may well excite surprise that human in- 

nuity should have converted the roots 
Into an ar‘écle of food. For this purpose 
the roots were — ranped with rough 

ieces of stone; but they are pow ground | 
in wooden mills, and the paste is put into 
sacks which are exposed for several hours 










ITS MANUPACTURING PROSPERITY WILL FIND ITS LIMITS THEOUGR CEASRLESS COMPETITION. 
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to the action of a heavy press. By this | 
means it is depnved of all the poisonous | 
cassava. 
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bus; pretending to be the Comforter whom 
our Saviour — to send into the world. 
He taught that there are two — or 
gods, coeternal and independent of each 
other; the first principle, or light, the au- 
thor of all good: the second principle, or 
darkness, the author of all evil—a doctrine 
which he borrowed from the Persian magi. 

MANIPULA’TION, a word signifying 
work done with the hands. It is used in 
pharmacy for the preparation of drugs; in 
chemietry, for the preparation of substances 
for experiments; and in animal etiam, 
for the motion of the hands, by ——* the 
operator magnetizes his dupes. 

MANIP’ULUS, in Roman si 
body of infantry, consiating of two hundred 
men, aud constituting the third part of a 
cohort.——Among pb sicians, the term 
manipulus mguifies a handful of herbs or 
leaves, or so much as a man can grasp in 
his hand at once; which quantity is fre- 
quently denoted by the abbreviature M, 
or m. 

MAN’NA, a miraculous kind of food 
which fell from heaven for the support of 
the Jsraehtes in the wilderness, for the 
space of forty years.——Manxa, in botany, 
a sweet juice or gum which flows from 
many trees and planta in gf bees and also in 
Calabria, where it exudes from two species 
of the ash. Its smell is strong, and its 
taste rather nauseously sweet. It is dis- 
solved by water, and affords by distillation 
water, acid, oil, and ammonia. It is fre- 
quently employed in the materia medtea, 
and forms a considerable article of com- 


merce. 
MANOM’ETER, or MAN’OSCOPE, an 
instrument to show or measure the altera- 
tions in the rarity or density of the ar. 
The manometer differs from the barometer 
in thia, that the latter only serves to mea- 
sure the weight of the atmosphere, or of 
the column of air over it; but the former 
the density of the air in which it is found. 
MAN’OR, an ancient royalty or lordship, 
formerly called a barony, conmsting of de- 
meanes, services, and a court-baron; and 
comprehending in it messuages, lands, 
meadow, — wood, rents, an advow- 
son, &c. It may contain one or more vil- 
lages, dr hamlets, or only a great part of a 
village, &e. In these days, a manor rather 
signifies the jurisdiction and royalty incor- 
poreal, than the land or site; for a man 
may have a manor in gross, as the law 
terina it, that is, the right and interest of a 
court-baron, with the perquisites thereto 
belonging. There are capital manors or 
honours, that have other manors under 
them: and also customary manors granted 
by copy of court-roll, the lords of which 
have power to hold courts, and grant co- 
pies, &c. This was the origin of ran theater 
estates, viz. those held by copy of the roll 
of the court of the manor. 
MAN’SLAUGHTEER, in law, the unlaw- 
ful killing a man without malice prepense. 
It differa from murder, in not being mali- 
—— deliberately done; and from ex- 
cusable homicide, being done in some un- 
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lawful act, whereas excusable homicide 
happens in consequence of some misadven- 


ture. 

MAN’‘TELET, in fortification, a kind of 
movable parapet, or wooden penthouse, 
used ina siege. Mantelets are cased with 
tin and set on wheels, so as to be driven 
before the pioneers, to protect them from 
the —— small shot. 

MANTIS, in entomology, a sort of in- 
sect, of which there are numerous species, 
distinguished by the difference and singu- 
larity of their shape. The chief species in 
Europe is the camel cricket, or praying 
mantig, #0 called because when sitting st 
holds up its two fore-legs as if in the atti- 
tude of prayer; whence vulgar superstition 
has held it as a sacred insect; and a popu- 
lar notion has prevailed, that a child or a 
traveller having lost his way, would be 
safely directed, by observing the quarter to 
which the animal pointed, when taken into 
the hand. The dry leaf mantis (phyllixm 
——— in its shape and colour is re- 
markable, invariably suggesting the idea of 
a dry and withered leaf. Their manners, 
also, in addition to their structure, assist 
in the delusion; as they often remain on 
trees for hours, without motion; then, 
—— ringing into the air, they ap- 
pear to lown about as dry leaves. The 
mantis is of a predacious disposition, living 
on smaller insects, which it watches for 
with great anxiety: it is also quarrelsome, 
and when kept with others of its own spe- 
cies in a state of captivity, they will attack 
each other with the utmost violence, till 
one is destroyed. 

MANT'LING, in heraldry, that appear- 
ance of folding of cloth, flounshing, or 
drapery, that 18 drawn about the coat of 
arins. It is supposed originally to have 
been the representation of a mantle, or mi- 
litary habit, worn by the cavalers over 
their armour, to preserve it from rust. 

MAN‘UAL EXERCISE, in the military 
art, the exercise by which soldiers are 
taught the use of their muskets and other 


arms. 

MAN’UFACTURE, the operation of re- 
ducing raw materials of any kind into a form 
suitable for use, either by the hands or ma- 
chinery. Also any — by the 
hand, or anything formed from the raw 
materials or natural productions of a coun- 
try, as cloths from wool, and cotton or silk 

is from the cotton and silk, &c. 

MANUFACTURER, one who works 
up a natural product into an artifical com- 
modity ; or the person who employs work- 
men and — that purpose. 

MANUMIS'BION, among the Romans, 
the solemn ceremony by which a slave was 
emancipated, or liberated from personal 


ndage. 

MAN U’RE, any matter or substance, 
either vegetable, animal, or mineral, intro- 
duced with the soil, to accelerate vegetation, 
and increase the production of crops; as the 
contents of stables and farm-yards, marl, 
ashes, lime, fish, salt, &c. : 

MAN’USCRIPTS, writings of any kind, 
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on paper, parchment, or any other material. 

There are many modes by which anti- 
quarians are enabled to discover the pro- 
bable date of a manuscript ; and there are 
many which have at the end a statement 
when and by whom they were written, 
though this is not always to be relied on. 
Since we have had the evidence of the Her- 
culaneum manuscripts, we can determine 
with certainty that none of our manuscripts 
are older than the Christian era. It was 
the custom, in the middle ages, wholly to 
obliterate and erase writings on parchment, 
for the purpose of writing on the materials 
anew. These codices rescripti, rasi, are 
thought great curiosities. In the 14th 
century, when paper came more into use, 
this custom was discontinued.——ZJl/umi- 
nated Manuscripts, such as are adorned 
with paintings illustrating the text, or in 
which the initial letters are decorated with 
flourishes or gilding. 

MAP, a delineation of a country, accord- 
ing to a scale, in which the proportion, 
shape, and — of places are exactly 
preserved. The top is usually the north, 
and the right hand the east, and, when 
otherwise, distinguished by a fleur de lis 
pointing to the north. It is called a usi- 
vereal map when it represents the whole 
surface of the earth, or the two hemi- 
spheres; and a particular map when it only 
represents particular regions or countries. 
A map is properly a representation of land, 
as distinguished from a chart, which only 
represents the sea or sea-coast. In maps, 
three things are essentially requisite: 1, 
that all places have the same situation and 
distance from the great circles therein, as 
on the globe, to show their parallels, longi- 
tudes, zones, climates, and other celestial 
appearances; 2, that their magnitudes be 
proportionable to their real magnitudes on 
the globe; 3, that all places have the same 
situation, bearing, and distance, as on the 
earth iteelf. The degrees of longitude are 
always numbered at top and bottom, and 
the degrees of latitude on the east and 
west side, 

MA’PLE, in botany, a tree of which there 
are numerovs species, under the scientific 
name acer, The acer sacharinum, or sugar- 
maple, in North America, is one of the 
most remarkable species, from which, by 
tapping the trees early in the spring, the 
Americans procure a vast quantity of sugar, 
a tree of an ordiuary size yielding in a | ie 
season from twenty to thirty gallons of sap. 
The wood of the common European maple 
is much used by turners, and on account of 
its lightness is frequently —— for mu 
sical instruments, particular: y for violins. 

MAPPA’RIUS, in Roman antiquity, the 
officer who gave the signal to the gladiators 
to begin fighting, which he did by throwing 
an handkerchief, that he had received froin 
the emperor or other magistrate. 
MARANATH’A, amongst the Jcws, 
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which, taken as a curse or threat, may be | 
thus paraphrased, “the Lord come — | 
to take vengeance on thee for thy crimes,” 
the indicative mood being uaed for the op- 
tative. St. Paul uses the expression, 1 Cor. | 
xvi. 22, pronouncing anathema maranatha | 
on all that love not the Lord Jesus Christ. 
MARAN’TA, in botany, a — of plants, 
class 1 Monandria, order 1 Monogynia. The 
peo are perennials, and among them is 
the marunta arundinacea, or Indian Arrow- 


root. 

MARAS™MUS, in medicine, an atrophy 
or consumption ; a wasting of flesh without 
fever or apparent disease. 

MAR’BLE, in natura! history, a genus of 
fossils ; being bright and beautiful stones, 
composed of small separate concretiona, 
moderately hard, not giving fire with steel, 
fermenting with and soluble in acid men- 
atrua, and calcining in a slight fire. Mar- 
ble is, in fact, the popular name of any spe- 
cies of calcareous atone or mineral, of a 
compact texture, aud of a beautiful appear- 
ance, susceptible of a good polish. The va- 
rieties are numerous and greatly diversi- 
fied in colour, It is much used for statues, 
— pillars, chimney-pieces, monuments, 


MAR'CASITE, a name (in scientific no- | 
menclature now obsolete) which has been 
given to all sorts of minerals, to ores, py- 
rites, and semi-metals. 

MARCH, the third month of the year, 
according to the calendar of Numa and 
Julhus Caesar; but in the calendar of Ro- 
wulus it stood first, in honour of his re- 

uted father, Mars. This month seems to 
ve a strong claim to the first place in the 
series, because in March the sun enters 
into the sign Aries, which is reckoned the 
first ngn of the sodiac——March, in mili- 
tary affairs, the movement of a body of | 
troops from one place to another; or the 
measured and regular pace of a soldier, ac- 
cording to a certain form and time.——JIn 
music, any piece adapted to a soldier's 
march. 

MARCHES, borders or confines, parti- 
cularly the boundaries between England 
and Wales. The office of the “ lords 
marchers” was originally to guard the 
frontiers. . 

MARCO'SIANS, a sect of Christian he- 
retica in the second century, so called from | 


their leader Marcus, who represented the 
Deity as consisting not of a trinity, but a 
—— vis the Ineffable, Silence, the 
ather, and Truth. 
MAB’GARATE, in chemistry, a com- 
pound of marganc acid with a base. | 
MARGARIC, in chenustry, an epithet ! 
for an acid which “a ip the form of 
pearly scales, and is obtained by digesting | 
soap made of hog’s lard and potash, in 
water. It is also called margarine. 
MAR'GODE, in mineralogy, a bluish 
gray stone resembling clay in external ap- 
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a form of threatening, cursing, or anathe- ' pearance, but so hard as to cut spars and 
i mangzing, and was looked upon as the most , zeolites. 


severe denunciation they had. The word is| MARGRA‘VIATE, the territory or juris- 
said to signify the Lord comes, or is come: ; diction of a margrave, Originally a lord or 
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keeper of the marches or borders, but now 
a title of nobility in Germany, &c. 

MABIGOLD, in botany, a pliant of the 

nus Calendula, bearing a yellow flower. 

here are several plants of different genera 
bearing this name; as the African mari- 
gold, of the genus tes; corn marigold, 
of the genus Chrysanthemum ; marek mari- 
gold, of the i genes Caltha, &c. 

MARINE, pertaining to the sea, as ma- 
rine pr &e. 80 a general name 
for the navy of a — or state, compre- 
hending likewise all that relates to naval 
affairs, aa the building, rigging, arming, 
equipping, navigatin , and employing ships. 

MABINE REMAINS, the shells of sea- 
fish, found on digging below the earth’s sur- 
face, in nearly all situations and countries, 
and in some in solid beds of great depth, 
and covering very extensive tracts. In 
truth, many naturalists have supposed that 
rocks of phosphate and carbonate of lime 
are compused entirely of their remains. 
They are found at various depths with in- 
tervening land remains, generally in three 
strata, one above the other, serving to prove 
that the bed of the sea had been at three 
distinct remote times in those itions, 
and for Le periods, The species of re- 
mains thus discovered are of animals which 
either do not exist at present, or are only 
found in remote seas. 

MARI'NES, soldiers raised for naval ser- 
vice, and trained to fight either on ship- 
board, or in en action on land. 

MARK, or the Gospel of St. Manx, a ca- 
nonical book of the New Teatament, the 
second in order. St. Mark wrote his gospel 
at Rome, where he accompanied 8t. Peter, 
in the year of Christ 44. Tertullian, and 
others, pretend that St. Mark was no more 
than an amanuensis to 8t. Peter, who dic- 
tated this gospel to him; others assert that 
he wrote it after St. Peter’s death. Nor are 
the learned less divided as to the language 
this gospel waa written in; someaflirming it 
to have been in Greek, and others in Latin. 
It however seems plainly intended for Chris- 
tian converts from paganism, and is distin- 
pester from the other evangelical writings 

y its brevity, passing over much that re- 
the character of Christ as Messiah. 
k,amoney of account, or a coin. 
The English mark is two-thirds of a pound 
etry Y or 138. 4d. 

MARL, a species of calcareous earth, 
being a mixture of carbonate of lime and 
clay, used in agriculture for enriching bar- 
ren laud, and valuable according to the 
proportion of lime which it contains. All 
solid maris crumble by exposure to the at- 
mosphere, usually in the course of a year. 
Like clay, it belongs both to secondary and 
alluvial earths, where it occurs in masses 
or in heds; hence it is found associated 
with compact limestone, or with sand and 
clay. It contains various organic remaiua, 
as shells, fish, bones of birds and of quad- 
rupeda, and sometimes vegetables. 

AR’LINES, a sea term for lines of un- 
twisted hemp well tarred, to keep the ends 
of the ropes, &c. from unravelling.—— Mar- 


lates 
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line-epike, a small iron spike, need to open 
ra bolt rope when the sail is to be sewed 
to it, &c. 
MAR’MALADE, the pulp of quinces 
boiled into a consistence with sugar; or a 
confection of plums, apricots, quinces, &c. 
boiled with sugar. 

MAR’MALITE, a mineral of a metallic 
or pearly lustre: a hydrate of magnesia. 

R’MOBE, in zoology, an animal re- 

sembling the opossum, but smaller. Instead 
of a bag, the marmose has two longitudinal 
folds near the thighs, which serve to incloze 


their Ee — 

MA®MOT, in zoology, s quadruped of 
the genus Arctomye, allied to the murine or 
rat tribe. It is about the size of a rabbit, 
and inhabits the higher region of the Alps 
and Pyrenees. When these animals (which 
live in societies) are eating, they post asen- 
tinel, who gives a shrill whistle on the ap- 
proach of any danger, and they all retire 
into their burrows, which are well lined with 
moss and hay. In these retreats they re- 
main, in a torpid state, from the autumn 
till April. There are several other species 
of the genus, and among them is the wood- 
chuck or ground hog, and the wistonwisk or 
Bree es. of North America. 

MA NS’, the name given to revolted 
negroes in the West Indies and in some 
parts of South America. In many cases, by 
taking to the forests and mountains, they 
have rendered themselves formidable to the 
colonies, and sustained a long and brave 
resistance to the white population. 

MARQUE, letter of, a power granted hy 
a state to its subjects, to make reprisals on 
the subjects of a state with whom it is at 


war. 

MARQUIS, or MAR'QUESS, a title of 
honour, next in dignity to that of duke, first 
given to those who commanded the marches, 
or borders and frontiers of a kingdom. 
Marquisses were not known in England till 
Richard II. in the year 1337, created Robert 
de Vere marquis of Dublin. The formal 
title given to a marquis in writing, is “ most 
noble, most honourable, and potent prince.” 
The marquie’s coronet isa circle of gold set 
round with four strawberry leaves, and as 
* pearls on pyramidal points of equal 
height alternate. 

AR’RIAGE, a contract both of a civil 
and religious nature, between a man and a 
woman, by which they en to live in 
mutual love and fidelity till death shall se- 
parate them—a bond of connexion which 
was instituted by God himself for the pur- 
pose of preventing the promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes, for promoting domestic 
felicity, and for securing the maintenance 
and education of children. The Jews looked 
upon the words “ be fruitful and multiply,” 
as containing an indispensable injunction 
to enter into this state ; and the man, whose 
daughter was not married before the age 
of twenty, was looked upon as accessary to 
any irregularities she might be guilty of. 
Tn almoat ail nations, the day of marriage 
is celebrated with religious ceremonies; and 
surely nothing is more natural than to pray 
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for the bleasing of Heaven on such a union. 
With the most ancient inhabitants of the 
East, the bride was obtained by presents 
made, or services rendered, to her parents ; 
and to this day the same practice prevails 
among the Circassians, and the poorer 
Turks and Chinese.——Both men and wo- 
men, among the Athenians, cut off their 
hair before marriage, and consecrated it to 
some god or — under whose protec- 
tion they had more immediately placed 
themselves; and all virgins, before they 
could enter upon that state, were conse- 
crated to Diana. Previous to the actual 
marriage of the parties contracted, sacri- 
fices were offered up, and the gall of the 
victim was always thrown behind the altar, 
intimating that anger and malice should 
have no admission. Among the Romans 
there was no particular age determined for 
marriage, but all espousals were to be con- 
asummated by the nuptials within two years. 
The man always, at the time of entering 
into contract, sent a plain iron ring to the 
woman, as a pledge of affection. e an- 
cient Christian church laid several restraints 
upon her members in relation to marriage ; 
such was the rule forbidding Christians to 
marry with infidele and heathens: another 
restraint related to the consanguinity and 
affinity prohibited in Scripture : athird was, 
that children under age should not marry 
without the consent of their parents, guar- 
dians, or next relations: and another was, 
that there should be some parity of condi- 
tion hetween the contracting parties. — In 
conclusion, we must notice, that according 
to a recent act of parliament, the holy rite 
of marnage has iv this country been made 
a mere civil contract. 
MARS, in astronomy, one of the superior 
lanets, moving round the sun in an orbit 
tween those of the carth and Jupiter. 
Mars appears to move from west to enst 
round the earth, his penod:cal motion 
round the sun is in 687 days nearly. His 
apparent motion 1s very unequal, and he 
moves about hia axia in little more than one 
of our eet and nights. 

MARSH, a tract of low land, usually or 
occanonally covered with water, or very 
wet and miry, and overgrown with coarse 
grass and sedges. Land occasionally over- 
flawed by the tides, is called a salt marsh. 

MAR’SHAL, in its primary mgnitication, 
means an officer who has the command or 
care of horees ; but it is now applied to offi- 
cers who have very different employments. 
——Marshal of the King’s {Queen's} Bench, | 
an ofticer who has the cuatody of that pnson ! 
in Southwark. This officer is obliged to |} 
give his attendance, and to take into cus- 
tody all persona committed by that court. | 
——~Marshal of the Exchequer, an officer to 
whom that court comnts the king’s | 
debtors.——Field-marshal, a miliary officer | 
of the highest rank.——~Xarl marshal, the 
eighth officer of atate: an honorary title, 
and personal, until made hereditary by 
Charies H. in the family of Howard.——In 
the Umted States of America, a mavahal is 
a civil officer, appointed by the president 
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and senate, in each judicial district; an- 
swering to the sheriff of a county in Eng- 


land. 

MARSHALLING, in heraldry, is the 
arranging of several coats of arms belong- 
ing to distinct families, in one eseutcheon 
or shield, together with their ornaments, 
&c. Also the disposing of persons at public 
solemnities in their proper places. 

MAR’SHALSEA, a prison in Southwark. 
A court originally instituted to hear and 
determine causes between the servants of 
the king's household and others within the 
verge of the court, that 18, within twelve 
malea round Whitehall. 

MARSUPRA’LIS, in anatomy, a muscle 
of the thigh ao named from the doubling of 
its tendons, which resemble a purse. 

MARTEL’LO TOW’ERS, a number of 
towers erected on an open part of the 
Kentish coast, at intervals of about a 

uarter of a mile, as a defence against the 
threatened invasion of France in the palmy 
days of Buonaparte. They are circular, 
with very thick walls, and bomb-proof rvofs. 
One traversing gun was mounted on each, 
in working which the men were secured by 
a lofty parapet. They derived their name 
(though corrupted) from Morfella, 1 Cor- 
sica, where a strong tower maintained a 
determined resistance to the English force 
in 1794. These towers have since served a3 
— for the use of the coast blockade 
force. 

MARTEN, in zoology, an animal of the 
genus Muefela, or weasel tnbe; one of the 
sides of the beasts of prey which is 
found in Great Britain. It bas a em 
head, an agile body, and lively eyes. These 
ansmals are very: destructive to poultry, 
egus, &c.; they also feed on rats, mice, 
moles, and sometimes on grain. The pine 
marten (mustela martis) nhabita the woods 
of North America, and is much esteemed 
for its fur, which 18 used for trimmings. 
About 100,000 akins of the animal are said 
to be annnally collected in the fur countnes 

MARTIN, in ornithology, a bird of the 

1us Mirundo, which forms ite nest in 

uldings. 

MAR'TINETS, in a ship, smal) lines 
fastened to the leech of a sal, reeved 
through a block on the top-mast head, and 
commg down by the mast to the deck. 
Their use 18 to bring the Jeech of the sai) 
close to the yard to he furled.——In oili- 
tary language, a martinet signities a strict 
diseaphnanan. 

MARTINGALE, in the manege, a thong 
of leather fastened at one end of the girths 
under the belly of the horse, and at the 
other end to the musrole, passing bet ween 
the fore Jega. Also, a sea term for a rope 
extending from the jib-boum to the end of 
the bumkin. 

MART LETS, in heraldry, little birda re- 
presentee without feet, aud uscd ax a dif 
erence or mark of distinction for younger 
brothers; to put them in nund (as tt has 
been rather quaintly said) that they are to 
trust to the wings of virtue and merit, in 
order to raise themselves, and not to their 
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Pik they having little land to set their 
oot on. 

MAR’TYR, any innocent person who 
suffers death in defence of a cause, rather 
than abandon it. In the Christian sense 
of the word, it is one who lays down his 
life for the Gospel, or suffers death for the 
sake of his religion. The Christian church 
has abounded in martyrs, and history is 
filled with surprising accounts of their 
singular constancy and fortitude under the 
most cruel torments human nature was 
capable of suffering. The primitive Chris- 
tians believed that the martyrs enjoyed 
very singular privileges: that upon their 
death they were immediately admitted to 
the beatific vision, while other souls waited 
for the — of their happiness till 
the day of judgment; and that God would 
grant chiefly to their prayers the hastening 
of his kingdom, and shortening the times 
of persecution. The festivals of the mar- 
tyrs are of very ancient date, and may be 
carried back at least till the time of Poly- 
carp, who suJZered martyrdom about the 
year of Christ 168. On these days the 
Christians met at the graves of the mar- 
tyrs, and offered prayers and thankagivings 
to God for the examples they had afforded 
them: they celebrated the cucharist, and 
gave alms to the poor; which, together 
with a panegyrical oration or sermon, and 
reading the acts of the martyrs, were the 
spiritual exercises of these anniversaries. 

MARTYROL‘OGY, a catalogue or bst of 
martyrs, including the history of their lives 
and ects 

MA’SONRY, that branch of the building 
art which consists in hewing or squaring 
stones, &c., and of properly laying them. 

MA’SONS, or Fare anv Accerren Ma- 
sons, a term applied to ao fraternity of 
great antiquity, and so called probably be- 
cause the first founders of that society 
were persons of that craft or occupation. 
It is generally understood that they are 
bound by an oath of secrecy not to reveal 
any thing that passes within the society, 
and the members throughout the whole 
world are known to each other by certain 
secret signs, Like any other society founded 
on gpneral principles, and, at the same 
time, well organized, it has at particular 
tunes been subservient to the production 
of much good, and at others of much evil, 
according to the different purposes for 
which it has been employed; and, like 
every other socicty of any magnitude, it 
has bern the object of hyperbolical enco- 
mium from its friends, and obloquy from 
its enemies. It profesees to be founded on 
the practice of social and moral virtue, and 
inculcates “brotherly love, relief, and 
truth.” 

MASQUE, a theatrical drama, or gorgeous 
histrionic spectacle, much in favour of the 
courts of princes, during the 16th and 17th 
Centuries. According to Holinshed’s Chro- 
nicle, the firat masque performed in Eng- 
land was in 1510, in the first year of Henry 
VilIth’s reign. Shakapeare, as well as 
Beaumont and Fletcher, have frequently in- 
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troduced masques into their plays. James I. 
carried the glory of the masque to its height. 
It had before consisted of music, dancing, 
gaming, a banquet, and a display of gro- 
tesque personages and fantastic dresses; 
but it now assumed a higher character, 
and became “ married to immortal verse.” 
Previously, “their chief aim,” says Warton, 
** seems to have been to surprise by the ri- 
diculous and exaggerated oddity of the vi- 
sors, and the singularity and splendour of 
the dresses.”——In architecture, certain 
ieces of sculpture representing hideous 

‘orms, which serve to fill up vacant spaces. 

MASQUERA'DE, an exhibition in which 
persons, wearing masks, meet together, and 
represent different characters. 

ASS, in the church of Rome, the prayers 
and ceremonies used at the celebration of 
the eucharist ; or, in other words, conse- 
crating the hread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ, and offering them, so tran- 
substantiated, as an plato sacrifice for 
the quick and the dead. As the mass is 
believed to be a representation of the pas- 
sion of our blessed Saviour, so every action 
of the priest, and every particular part of 
the service, is supposed to allude to the 

| particular circumstances of his passion and 
death. The general division of masses con- 
sists in high and low; high mass is sung 
1 by the chonatess, and celebrated with the 
assistance of a deacon and sub-deacon ; low 
' masses are those in which the prayers are 
barely rehearsed without singing. There 
, are a great number of different or occa- 
' siona) masses in the Romish church, nrany 
of which have nothing pecular but the 
name: such are the masses of the saints, 
&c.——Afass priest, the name for priests 
, who are kept in chantries or at particular 
altars, to say 60 many masses for the souls 
' of the deceased. 

MAS’SACRE, the indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of human beings, without authority or ne- 
cessity, and without forms civil or military. 

MASSETER, in anatomy, a muscle whic 
has its origin in the lower and interior part 
of the jugum, and its end at the external 
superficies of the angle of the jaw 

AS'SIVE, in mineralogy, having a crys- 
taline structure, but not a regular form. 
——Among builders, magsive is an epithet 
given to whatever is particularly heavy and 
solid: thus a massive column is one too 
short and thick for the order whose capital 
it beara, &c. 

MASSO’RA, or MASO’RA, acritical work 
amonget the Jews, containing remarks on 
the verses, words, letters, and vowel pomta 
of the Hebrew text of the Bible. The Jew- 
ish rabbis or doctors who drew it up, were 
called Massorites. Refore that time the 
sacred books had no breaks or divieions 
into chapters or verses; and in consequence 
of the errors which had crept in during the 
Babylonish captivity, it was found necessary 
to ascertain and fix the reading of the He- 
brew text; which they did, and also divided 
the canonical books into twenty-two, and 
these twenty-two books into chapters, and 
the chapters into verses. 
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THE ANCIENT SOCIETIES OF MASONS ERECTED, IN ALL COUNTRIES OF BUROPE, THOSE STUPENDOUS SPECIMENS OF ABCHITECTURR WE CALL GOTHIC. 


“AN UNSAPPY MASTER 19 BE THAT 18 MADE CUNNING BY MANY SHIPWRECKS; 4 MISERABLE MERCHANT, THAT IS KEITHER RICH ROR WISE.”—ASCHA™M. 
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as an astringent and aromatic. It is also 





"HU Ie A BAPPY MAN THAT BATH GOT THE MASTERY AT HOME.” —BF. HALL. 
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MAST, a ri u 
raised from the kee 
veasel, to which the yards, sails, &c. are | Turkey, and is thero used as a masticatory 
fixed ; the whole being supported by an iu- | by women of all denominations, for the 
genious combination of ropes, adapted to | purpose of cleansing the teeth and impart- 
ascend for the purpose of adjusting the | ing an agreeable odour to the breath.— 
asila. The mainmast is the largest mast in | dephaltic Mastic, is a compound of car- 
the ship, and in large ships is divided into | bonate of lime and mineral pitch, which is 
lower, top, and top-gallant; the foremast is { obtained from Pyrmont, near Seysell, and 
the next in size, standing near the stem of | brought down the Rhone. After being 
the ship; the mizenmast, the amallest of | roasted on an iron plate it falls to powder, 
the three, stands between the mainmast | in which state it is mixed with about seven 
and the stern. ed cent. of a bitumen, or mineral pitch, 

MAS'TER, in law, the name of several | found near the same spot. This appears to 
officers who preside in their several depart- | give ductility to the mastic, and the addi- 
ments; as Master of the faculties, an officer | tion of only one per cent. of sulphur makes 
under the archbishop of Canterbury, who | it exceedingly brittle. The powdered as- 
grants licenses and dispenaations.———Mazs. | phaltic is added to the bitumen when in a 
ter of the horse, an officer of the crown, who | melting state; also a quantity of clean 
has the charge of the royal stud, and directs | gravel, to give it a proper consistency for 
the equerries and other officers attached to | pouring into moulds. When laid down for 
that part of the regal establishment.—— | pavement, small stones are sifted ou. It is 
Master the armoury, one who has the | so elastic, that (according to the account 
charge of the royal armour.——Maeter of the | given of it in the Railway Faagasine i may 
wardrobe, an officer under the lord chamber- considered a species of mineral leather, 
lain, who has the care of the royal robes. | on which the sun and rain appear to have 
————-Master of the rolls, a patent officer for | no effect. 
life, who has the custody of the rolls of par- MAS'TIFF, in soology, a variety of the 
liament and patents which pass the great | canine race, having a large head, with de- 
aeal, and of the records of chancery, com- ndent lips and ears, and distinguished by 
missions, deeds, &c. In the absence of the | his vigilance, strength, and courage. Eng- 
chancellor he sits as judge in the court of | lish mastiffs were held in such high esti- 
—— at other times he hears causes | mation at Rome, that an officer was ap- 
in the Rolls-chapel, and makes orders._—— | pointed for the purpose of breeding them, 
Masters in chancery, assistants to the lord | and sending to the imperial city such as he 
chancellor and master of the rolls. There are | thought capable of sustaining the combats 
twelve in ordi ; besides extraordinary | in the amphitheatre. 
masters; of the former some sit in court MASTODON, in natural history, an ex- 
every day during term, and have business, | tinct genus of mammiferous animals re- 
as it arises, referred to them, such as inter- | sembling the elephant and mammoth, but 
locutory orders for stating accounts, and | found only in a fossil state. There are no 
computing damages, and the like. The | traces within the period of tradition or 
masters extraordinary are appointed to act | history of their existence. 
in the country, in the several counties in MAS’TOID, 1n anatomy, an epithet for 
England, beyond ten miles distance from | those processes of bone which resemble the 
London, by taking affidavits, recognizances, nipple of a breast. 
acknowledgments of deeds, &c. for the case ASTOL’'OGY, that branch of soology 
of suitors of the court.——Master of arts, | which treats of mammiferdus animals. 
the second degree taken up at Cambridge MAT’ADORE, one of the three birt (oy 
and Oxford, to which candidates are not | cards in the games of ombre and quadrille, 
admitted until they are past seven years 
standing. In the foreign and Scotch uni- 
versities this 1s the first degree.——Maater 
of a skip, the same with captain in a mer- MATE, an assistant officer to the captain 
chant-man ; but in a king’s ship he 18 an of- | of a merchant vessel, or toa surgeon on 
ficer who inspects the provisions and stores, | plan ra Large ships have a first, second, 
takes care of the rigging and ballast ; and | and third mate. 
navigates the ship under the directions of MATE RIALISM, the doctrine held by 
his superior officer.——Maater at arms, in | those who maintain that the soul of man is 
a king's ship, he who has charge of the | nota spiritual substance distinct from mat- 
emall arma, and exercises the petty offi- | ter, but that it is the reault or effect of the 
cers, &c. organization of matter in the body. This 

MASTIC, or MAS'TICH, a solid and | theory, however, does not explain how mat- 
transparent resin, ofa pale yellow or whitish | ter oan think, and how physica) motion can 
colour, principally brought from the island | produce mental changes, which we do not 
of Chios, in drops or tears, as it naturally | observe in so many organic beings. In 


rough the deck of a | Mastic is consumed in vast quantities in 


which are always two black aces and the 
deuce in spades and clubs, and the seven in 
hearts and diamonds. 2 
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forms iteelf in exuding from the mastic 
tree (a species of Pistacia) about the size 
and form of a pea. It should be clear, pel- 
Jucid, and of a pale yellowish colour, well 
acented, and brittle. In medicine it ia used 


decided opposition to materialism, is our 
cousciousness of the identity and liberty of 
man, which would he anmhuilated by it, 
because matter is governed by the necea- 
sity of nature, and free will therefore ex- 
cluded. 
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MATE’RIA MEDICA, a term used to 
denote all those substances which are em 
ployed in the prevention of diseases and 
the restoration of health 

MATHEMATICS, the science which 
treats of magnitude and number, or of 
whatever can be measured or computed. 
It 18 divided mto pure and aspeculatiwe 
which consider quantity abstractedly, and 
mized, which treats of magnitude as sub 
sisting in material bodies, and 1 conse- 
quently interwoven with physical consider 
ations Mixed mathematica are very com- 
prehenaive, since to them may be referred 
astronomy, optics, geography, hydrography, 
hydrostatics, mechanics, fortification, nav) 
gation, &c Not only all objects of the 

odily world, but also time, powers, motion, 
light, tones, &c may be represented and 
treated as mathematical magnitudes Dr 
Barrow observes, “that the mathematics 
effectually exercise, but never vainly delude, 
nor vexatiously torment studious minds 
with obscure subtilties, but plamly de 
monatrate every thing within their reach, 
draw certain conclusions, instruct by pro 
htabie rules, and unfold pleasant questions 
While they mure the mind to a coustant 
diligence in study, they deliver us from a 
credulous simplicity, furtity us against the 
vanity of scepticism, restrain ue from a rash 
presumption, and perfectly subject us to 
the government of right reason While the 
mind 18 abstracted and elevated from sen 
sible matter, it distinctly views pure forms, 
conceives the beauty of ideas, and investi 
gates the harmony of proportions, the 
manners themselves are scnsibly corrected 
and improved, the affections composed and 
rectified, the fancy calmed and settled and 
the understanding raised and excited to 
more divine contemplations 

MAT'INS, the first part of the dailv ser 
vice particularly in the Romash church 

MATRA’‘LIA, in antiquity, a Roman fes 
tival celebrated by the matrona, in honour 
of the goddess Mater Matula, on the third 
of the ides of Jane 

MAT BABS, or Cucursit,a long straight 
necked chemical glass vessel used for di 

stion and distillation, beng sometimes 

elhed, and sometimes gradually tapcring 
into a @nical figure 

MAI RICE, a mould, or whatever gives 
form to any ae , 88 in printing, the mould 
or form in which the type or Ictter 1s cast 
——In coming the pice of steel on which 
are engraved the fhgurcs arms, &c with 
which the coin 18 to be stamped 

MATRICULATION, the act of admit 
ting any person to be a member of an 
English univerait 

MA TRIA, the bed or mould of earth, &c 
mm which any mineral substance 1s found 

MATPRONALIA, a Roman festival im 
stituted by Romulus, and celebrated on the 
calends of March, in honour of Mars It 
was kept by matrons, to whom presents 
were made by the men, as by husbanda to 
their wives, &c Bachelors were entirely 
excluded from anv share in the solemnity 
MATROSS Matrosses are soldicrs in a 
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train of artillery, who are next to the gun- 
ners, and assist them 1n loading, firing and 
sponging the guns They carry fire locks, 
and march with the store waggons as guards 
and assistants 
MAT TER, that which 1s the object of 
our senses, the distinguishing property of 
which 18 its vis enerfie, or power of resist- 
ing any attempts to make it change its 
state Matter is usually divided bv philo- 
sophical writers into four kiids or classes: 
solid, liquid, aeriform, and imponderable 
Soltd substances are those whose parts 
firmly cohere or reaist 1pression, as wood 
or stq@ne, isquids have free motion among 
their parts, and easily yield to impression, 
as water and wine Jeryform substances 
are elastic fluids, called vapours and gases, 
as ar and oxygen gas The tmponderable 
substances are destitute of weight, as light, 
calonc, electricity, and magnetism 
MATTH EW, or Goapel of St Matthew, a 
canonical book of the New Testament St 
Matthew wrote his gospel in Judaa, at the 
request of those he had converted, and 1t 18 
thought he began it in the year 41, eight 
years after Chnst’s resurrection It was 
written, according to the testimony of all 
the ancients, m the Hebrew or Syriac lan- 
guage which was then common m Judea 
ut the Greck version of it, which vow 
passes for the orginal, 1s as old as the 
apostohcal times St Matthew’s view m 
writing his Rospel, was chiefly to show the 
royal descent of Jesus Christ and to repre- 
sent his Ife and conversation among men 
MAT URANT, m pharmacy, a medicine 
or application to a tumour, which promotes 
suppuration 
ULSTICK,a panier’ stick, on which 
he rests his hand when he paints 
MAUND, (in archeology) a 
or hamper, containing eight bales 
weight used in India 
AUN DAY THURSDAY, the Thursday 
in passion week, or next before Good Friday 
The word 18 supposed by some to be derived 
from the Saxon mand, a basket , because on 
that day princes used to give alma to the 
poor from their baskets Others think it 
was called Maunday or Mandate Thursday, 
from the dies mandat: (the day of com 
mand), the command which Christ gave his 
disciples to commemorate him in the Lord’s 
supper which he this day instituted, or 
from the new commandment that he gave 
them to love one another, after he had 
washed thear feet as a token of hie love to 


them 

MAUSOLEUM, a general designation 
of any superb and magnihcent monument 
of the dead adorned with rich sculpture, 
and inecmbed with an epitaph In a more 
conhined acceptation it signifies the pomp 
ous monument in honour of some emperor, 
prince, or 9— Nuntrious personage, but 
it properly and literally signihes that par- 
ticular monument built by Artemisia, to 
the memory of her husband Mausolus, king 
ot Caria, whence it derives its name =‘ his 
monument was so superb that it was reck 
oned one of the wonders of the world 


at basket 
Also, a 





MATTER 18 PRACFIVED BY US ONLY IN AS FAR AB IT AFFECTS US 
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“A WRITER WHO APPREMENDS THAT UE SHALL NOT ENVORCE HIS OWN MAXIMS BY HIS DOMESTIC CHARACTER, SHOULD CONCEAL HIS NAME 
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MAYORS OF CORPORATIONS ARN SUSTICES OF PACK, PRO TEMFORN. 


MAXIL’LA, in anatomy, the jaw-bone, 
which is either the masiila experior, or in- 
Serior. The jaws are shorter in the human 
frame than in that of any other animal, in 
proportion to the size of the body; and this 
18 a circumstance that adds greatly to the 
beauty of the face. The mazilla superior, 
or upper jaw, ia composed of thirteen bones, 
twelve of which are in pairs. The mazilla 
inferior, or lower jaw, is that movable bone 
of the head which contains the lower series 
of teeth. 

MAXIL’LARY, in anatomy, an epithet 
for what belongs to the jaw-bones, as the 
maxillary arteries, muscles, veins, &c. 

MAX'IMUM, in mathematics, the great- 
est quantity attainable in any case : opposed 
to minimum.——In commerce, the highest 

rice of any article, as tixed by law or regu- 
tion. 

MAX'TM, an established proposition or 
principle; in which sense, according to 
popular usage, it denotes nearly the same 
as aziom in — and mathematics. 
Maxims are self-evident propositions, and 
the principles of all science; for on these, 
and definitions, all demonstrative know- 
edge depends. 

AY, the fifth month in the year, reck- 
oning from January; and the third, begin- 
ting with March, as was the ancient prac- 
tice of the Romans. This month derivea 
ite name from Maia, the mother of Mercury, 
to whom they offered sacrifice on the first 
day of it; and on the 4th of the calends of 
May, the Romars held their Floralia, or 
festival in honour of Flora. Mr. Borlase 
says: “ May customs are nothing more than 
a gratulation of the spring, to testify univer 
sal joy at the revival of vegetation.” And 
Mr. Douce observes, “that there can be no 
doubt that the queen of May is the legiti- 
mate representative of the goddess Flora, 
in the Roman festival.” It was anciently 
the custom for all ranks of people to go out a 
maying, early on the first of May; nor is this 
custom wholly extinct in some parts of Eng- 
land at the present day, though it may be 
accounted somewhat “ ungenteel.” Bourne 
tells us that in his time, in the villages of 
the north of England, the juvenile part of 
both sexes were wont to rise a little after | 
midnight on the morning of that day, and | 
walk to some — wood, accom- 
panied with music and the blowing of horns, 
where they broke down branches from the 
trees, and adorned them with nonegays and 
crowns of flowers. This done, they returned 
homewards with their booty, about the time 
of sun-nee, and made their doors and win- 
dows triumph in the flowery spoi].—We 
need not inform those who are acquainted 
with our south-western counties (Hamp- 
shire more especially), that among all the 
rustic revelries there known, the village 
* ares pena We well remem- 

w y groupes were wont to aa- 
semble on pi 4 occasions, to join the me 
dance, or mingle with the crowd of practi- 
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Village” already sketched it to the life, we 
might have been tempted to do it even here 
aphically we are aure, and, in all 
ability, not more correctly: ao without 
arther preface, we introduce it:—“ Here 
we are at the Green; a little turfy spot, 
where three roads meet, close ahut in by 
hedge-rows, with its pretty white cottage, 
and its long slip of a garden at one angle. 
ad no expectation of scenery so com- 
pact, 60 like a glade in a forest; it is quite 
a cabinet picture, with green trees for the 
frame. In the midat grows a superb horse- 
chesnut, in the full glory of its flowery pyra- 
mids, and from the trunk of the chesnut 
the May-houses commence. They are co- 
vered alleys built of green boughs, deco- 
rated with garlands and t bunches of 
flowers, the gayest that blow—lilacs, Guel- 
der-roses, peonies, tulips, stocks— hanging 
down like chandeliers among the dancers; 
for of dancers, gay, dark-eyed young girls 
in straw bonnets and white gowns, and 
their lovers in their Sunday attire, the May- 
houses were full. The girls had mostly the 
look of extreme youth, and danced well and 
quietly like ladiesa—too much so: I should 
have been glad to see less elegance and 
more enjoyment ; and their partners, though 
not altogether so graceful, were as decorous 
and as indifferent as real gentlemen. It 
was quite hike a ball-room, as pretty and 
almost as dull. Outside was the fun. It 
is the outside, the upper gallery of the world, 
that has that good thing. There were chil- 
dren laughing, eating, trying to cheat, and 
being cheated, round an ancient and prac- 
tised vender of oranges and gingerbread ; 
and on the other side of the tree laya ment 
groupe of old men, in coats almost as ol 
as themselves, and young ones in no coats 
at all, excluded from the dance by the dis- 
grace of a smock-frock. Who would have 
thought of etiquette finding its at into 
the — That groupe would have 
suited Teniers; it smoked and drank a lit- 
tle, but it laughed a great deal more. 
There were a few decent matronly looking 
women, too, sitting in a cluster; and young 
mothers strolling about with infanta in their 
arms; and ragged boys peeping through 
the boughs at the dancers; and the bright 
sun shimng — on all this innocent 
happiness. Oh, what a pretty sight it was !” 
AY’-FLY, in entomology, an insect 
called a water-cricket, which turns to a fly 
in the month of May, and is used as a bait 
in Eshing. especially for trout. 

MAYOR, the chief magistrate of a city, 
who, in London and York, is called } 
mayor. [Bee Common Counciu. 

MEAD, an agreeable aweet kind of wine, 
made of honey and water boiled and fer- 
mented. 

MEAD‘OW, in its general signification, 
Means pasture or grass-land, annually mown 
for hay; but it 1s wore particularly apphed 
to lands that are too moiat for cattle to 
graze upon in winter, without spoiling the 


cal jokers: nay, #0 vividly is the scene | sward. In America, the word meadow is 


paste on the retina of our memory, that 
not the incomparable author of “ Our 
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“CUPID WITH AURORA PLATING—AS HE MET HER ONCE A MAYING.”—~—MILTON. 
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applied particularly to the low ground on 
the banks of rivers, ccbiiating of a rich 
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KING RICHARD THR Finst, IN 1189, CHANGED THE TITLE OF THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE OF LONDON FROM BAILIFF TO THAT OF MAYOR. 
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ALL MUTIONS TAKE PLACE IN CONVYORMITY TO CERTAIN PRINCIPLES. 


mould or an alluvial soil, whether grass 
land, pasture, tillage, or wood land. 

MEAD’OW-ORE, mineralogy conchoidal 
bog iron ore. 

EAD/OW-SWEET, in botany, a plant 
of the genus Spiraea, with crumpied leaves, 
something like those of the elm, growing in 
meadows. Its flower expands in the form 
of a rowe.——Meadow-rue, a plant of the 
genus Thalictrum.——Meadow-saffron, a 
plant of the genus Colchicum.——Meadow- 
sazifrage, a plant of the genus Peucedanum. 

MEAN, a middle state; called arithmeti- 
cal, when it is half the sum of two ex- 
tremes; geometrical, when it is the square 
root of the product of two extremes; and 
harmonical, when it is proportional to the 
sum of the two extremes.———The mean dia- 
tance of a planet from the aun, in astronomy, 
is the right line drawn from the sun, to the 
extremity of the conjugate axis of the ellip- 
sis the planet moves in; and this 1s —— 
to the semi-transverse axis, and is so called, 
because it is a mean between the planet's 
greatest and least distance from the sun. 
—— Mean motion, that whereby a planet is 
supposed to move equally in its orbit, and 
is always proportional to the time — 
Meantime, or equal time, that which is mea- 
sured by an equable motion, as a clock. 

ME’ASLES, in medicine (rubeola) a dis- 
order incident to children, consisting of a 
fever, attended with inflammation, cough, 
and difficulty of breathing. Persons of all 
ages are liable to its attacks ; but it is more 
common in young children, and rarely af- 
fects an individual a second time. The 
symptoms are hoarseness, cough, drowsi- 
ness, and, about the fourth day, an eruption 
of small red spots. Even when violent, the 
measies are not often of a putrid tendency, 
although such a disposition sometimes pre- 
vails. Inthe case of the simple measles, 
the best treatment is abstinence from food, 
and the use of mild, mucilaginous, sweet- 
ened drinks. 

MEAS'URE, any given quantity by which 
the length, breadth, thickness, and capacity 
of other things may be estimated, or pro- 
portioned, for the ease, convenience, and 
regulation of trade and commerce. For- 
merly, every province, and almost every 
placegf importance had its own measures, 
which proved a most perplexing hindrance 
to commercial intercourse. In modern 
times many attempts at uniformity have 
been made in the United Kingdom; till at 
length, by an act of parliament, which came 
into operation Jan. 1, 1826, the standard 
London measures and weights were de- 
clared to be the standard for weights and 
measures throughout the realm. This act 
was called the “act of uniformity ;” and the 
system thus established, the imperial sys- 
tem.———Measure, in geometry, any certain 
quaneity assumed aa one, or unity, to which 
the ratio of ier similar quantities is ex- 
pressed; thus the measure of a line is the 
extension of a right line at pleasure, which 
is to be considered as unity, as an inch, a 
foot, or a yard.——-Meaeure, in music, the 
interval or space of time which the person 
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FORCES, ACTING UPON BODIES, MAY 


who beats time takes between the rising 
and falling of his hand, in order to conduct 
the movement sometimes quicker and some- 
times slower, according to the musi¢ or sub- 
ject that is to be sung or played.— Mea- 
sure, in poetry, a certain namber of syllables 
métric | measured. 

MECHAN’ICS, that branch of practical 
mathematics which treats of the effects of 
powers or moving forces, and applies them 
to machines and engines. The term me- 
chanics is also equally applied to the doc- 
trine of the equilibrium of powers, more 
properly called statics, and to that science 
whith treats of the generation aud commu- 
nication of motion, which constitutes me- 
chanics, strictly so called. The knowledge 
of mechanics is one of those things that 
serves to distinguish civilized nations from 
savage. It is by this science, that the ut- 
most improvement is made of every power 
and force in nature; and the motions of the 
elements, water, air, and fire, rendered sub- 
servient to the various purposes of life : for, 
however weak the force of man appears to 
be when unassisted by this art, yet, with 
its aid, there is hardly any thing above his 
reach. It is distinguished, by Sir Isanc 
Newton, into practical and rational me- 
chanics; the former of which treats of the 
mechanical powers; the latter of the whole 
theory of motion. The mechanical powers 
are six simple machines to which all others, 
bow complex soever, may be reduced, and 
of the assemblage whereof they are all com- 
pounded; these are the simple lever, the 
wheel and axis, the pulley, the inclined 
plane, the wedge, and the screw. The forces 
which may be employed to give motion to 
machines are called mechanical agente, or 
Siret movers. They are water, wind, steam, 
gunpowder, and the strength of man and 
other animals. Water acta by its weight, 
and by the velocity which it acquires from 
falling, in consequence of its weight. Wind 
acts by its volume or mass and its velocity. 
Both these agents are variable, and both act 
in a straight line. Heat, as given out by 
combustible materials, produces steam, or 
Fen, or gives motion to air by making it 
ighter, and thus causing it to rise. Steam, 
as usually employed, generates motion, 
which is alternately in one direction and 
the opposite. The strength of animals is 
commonly made to act upon some centre of 
resistance, by drawing, pushing, or press- 
ing, and produces variable motions, natu- 

y in a straight hiue, but often in a curve. 
The motions or pressures produced by all 
these agents are capable of being com- 
pered with those produced by weights. 

hey might all be referred to a common 
standard, the unit of which should be the 
force required to raise a given weight a 
certain number of feet in a Cathie line. 

MECHO’ACAN, White Jalap, the root 
of an American species of Conrotrvulus, from 
Mechoacan, in Mexico; a purgative of slow 
operation, but safe. 

MECO'NIATE, in chemistry, a salt con- 
sisting of meconic acid and a base.——Me- 
conic acid, an acid contained in opium. 
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RITHEN PROPUCE REST OR MOTION. 


IN MANY PROCRSSES OF THE ARTS, AND IN ALL CIRCULAR MOTIONS OF MACHINERY, ADVANTAGE 18 TAKEN OF THE CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. 
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MEDAL, a piece of meta) in the form of 
4 coin, intending to convey to posterity the 
portrait of some great person, or the me 
mory of some illustrious action. The parts 
of a medal are the two sides, one of which 
is called the face or head, and the other the 
reverse. On each aide is the area, or held, 
which makes the middle of the medal, the 
rim, or border, and the exergue, or plain 
circular space juat within the e andon 
the two sides are distinguished the type, or 
the figure represented, and the legend, or 
msenption Egyptian medals are the most 
ancient, but the Grecian medals far exce! al] 
others in design, attitude, strength, and de 
heacy Those of the Romans are beautiful, 
the engraving hne, the :nvention simple, and 
the taste exquisite Tees are distinguished 
into consular andimperial the consular me 
dala are the most ancient, though the copper 
and silver ones do not go farther back than 
the 48ith year of Rome, and those of gold 
no farther than the year 546 Among the 
impenal medals, a distinction is made be 
tween those of the upper and lower empire 
The first commenced under Juhus Ceear, 
and continued tillap 260 the lower em 
pire includes a space of near 1200 years, 
and ends with the taking of Constantinople 
The use of medals is very considerable they 
often throw great hght on history, in con 
firming such passages as are true in old 
authors, m reconciling such as are variously 
narrated, and in recordiug such as have 
been omitted In this case a cabinet of 
medals may be said to be a body ot history 
It warn, indeed, an excellent way to per 
petuatc the memory of great actions, thus 
to coin out the life of an cmperor, and to 
put every explott into the mint—a kind of 
printing before the art was invented Nor 
are inedala of jess use in architecture, pant 
ing, poetry, &c , for a cabinet of medals is a 
collection of pictures yn miniature, and by 
them the plans of many of the most con 
siderable buildings of antiquity are pre 
served ——Impressions of Medals ‘Lhe tol 
lowing 18 a very easy and elegant method 
of taking the :mpresstons of medals and 
coins Melt a hittle isinglass glue made 
with brandy, and pour it thinly over the 
medal, a0 as to cover its whole surface let 
it remain on for a day or two till itis the 
roughly dry and hardened and then taking 
it off, it will be fine, clear, and bard, and 
will bave an excellent impression of the 


coin 
MEDAL’LION, a medal of an extraor 
dinary size, supposed to be anciently atruck 
by the en:perors for their frends, and for 
foreign princes and ambassadors 
MEDICINE, the art which treats of the 
means of preserving health when present, 
and of restoriog it when lost an art that 
assists pature ip the prescrvation of heaith 
by the use of proper remedies It is founded 
on the study of man's physical and moral 
pature, in health and in discase It has 
struggled at all timen, and continucs to 
struggle, with favournte theories and has, 
with the slowness winch niarks all the rm 
portant advanceinents of mankiad, but 
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lately emerged from some of the prejudices 
of many centuries, and will doubtless long 
continue subject to others Huppocrates, 
who lived about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury before the Christian cra, 1s the earhest 
author on medicine whose wnitings have 
been preserved He was a man of very su- 
perior medical acquirements, and, by the 
consent of — he has been styled the 
Father of Medicine 
MEDIETAS LIN‘GUS, 10 law, a ury 
consisting of half natives and halt foreign- 
ers, which ts impanelled in cases where the 
party to be tried 1s a foreigner 
ME’DIUM, in philosophy, the space or 
region through which a body i motion 
passes to any point. Thus ether ia sup 
posed to be the medium through which the 
lanets move, air, the medium wherein 
ien move near our earth, water, the 
medium wherein hsbea live and move, glass, 
amedium of hght, as it affords a free pas- 
sage, and we also speak of a resisting me- 
dium, a refracting medium, & ——Medium, 
in logie, the mean or middie term of a ayllo 
gism, being an argument or reason for 
which we affirm or deny anything — Me 
dium also denotes the means or instrument 
by which anything 1s accomplished, con 
veyed, or carried on Thus money is the 
medium of commerce, bille of credit or 
bank notes are often ued as incdiuins of 
trade in the place of gold and silver, and 
intelligence 18 communicated through the 
medium of the press 
MLD’LAR, tn botany, a plant of the 
genus Meapilus, cultivated m our gardens 
tor its fruit, which, befure it 1a perteetly 
ripe, has an excessively austere and aatnn- 
gent taste The mediars do not npen on 
the tree, but are gathered im autumn, and 
kept till they approach a state of decom- 
position before they are considered ft to be 
eaten 
MEDUL’LA, 10 anatomy, a soft oleag: 
noun substance contained in the cavity of 
the bones The marrow of the bones, which 
anatomiste of many ages took to be a mere 
shapeless and irregular mase of matter, 1s 
found in reality to cunsst of a number of 
fine subtile fat oleagrnous substances, and 
of a number of minute vesicles of a mewmbra 
naceous structure, in which it is secreted 
from the arterial blood in the same manner 
as the fat of the rest of the bod Me 
dulla cerebri, the soft substance of the 
brain, covered externally with a cortical 
substance of an ashy colour ——Medulla 
oblongata, 1s the lowcr and medullary part 
of the cerebrum and cerebellum, and ex- 
tended to the great foramen or bole im the 
occipital bone of the cranium, where it 
gives orgy to the spinal marrow, and to 
the nerves of the brasn Medulla aprnaiss, 
or spinal marrow, 1s a continuation of the 
medulla oblongata of the brain It is in- 
cluded in a kind of bony canal, formed by 
the vertebrar, and m this 18 continued from 
the head to the extremity of the os sacrum 
Medutla, in vegetable physiology, the 
pith of planta, whieh ss lodged in the centre 
or heart of the vegetable body = It 1s usually 
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of a pulpy substance, tolerably firm though 
rather brittle, as may be observed in the 
branches of elder, the stema of rushes, &c. 

MEDU’SA, a genus of worms of the or- 
der Mollusca, or animals consisting of ten- 
der gelatinous masses, with arms extending 
from the lower surface. The largest are 
called sea-nettles, from their causing a 
slight and tingling redness when touched. 
They are supposed to constitute the chief 
food of cetaceous animals, and most of 
them emit a vivid phosphorescence in the 
water ——Medusa’s head, a name given by 
some to the star-fish. 

MEER’SCHAUM, a fine sort of Turkish 
clay, consisting of hydrate of magnesia 
combined with silex, which, when first dug,, 
is soft, and makes lather like soap. From 
this clay, pipes are made in Germany, of 
various forms. It assumes a_ beattiful 
brown colour after it has been used for 
smoking for some time. 

MEGATHE’RIUM, an extinct animal, 
the bones of which are found in a fossil 
state, chiefly in South America. It has 
heen termed the Grant Sloth; as it unites 
the generic character of the sloth tribe 
with that of the armadilloes, and its size 
must have been equal to a rhinoceros. 

MELISSA, in — a genus of plants, 
class 14 Didynamia, order 1 Gymnospermia. 
The species are perennials, and include the 
different varieties of Balin. 

MEL’LITE, a inmeral found first in 
Thuringia, Ita of a honey colour, and 1s 
usually ecrystalized in small octahedrons, 
——Mellitic acd, a substance procured 
from mellite. 

MEL’ODRAME, or MEL’O-DRAMA, a 
dramatic performance in winch music is 
intermixed; or that species of drama in 
which the declamation of certain passages 
is interrupted by music. If only one per- 
s0N acts, It ia A monodrama ; if two, a duo- 
drama, It differs from the opera and ope- 
retta im this, that the performers do not 
sing, but declaim, and the music only fills 
the pauscs, either preparing or continuing 
the feelings expressed by the actors. Melo- 
dramas are generally romantic and extra- 
vagaut, 

EL’ODY, in music, the agreeable ef- 
fect of Qferent sounds, ranged and dis- 
posed in succession ; 80 that melody 18 the 
effect of a smgle voice or instrument, by 
which it is distinguished from harmony. 
“ Melody,” says an eminent French musi- 
cian, “is for music, what thought 1s for 
ast or drawing for painting.” 

MEL’OE, a sort of insect, the principal 
species of which is the oil beetle, so called 
because on being handled, it exudes from 
its legs drops of a clear, deep yellow oil or 
fluid, of a very peculiar and penetrating 
smell. They are nearly allied to cantha- 
ride, and may, if necessary, be substituted 
for them. 

MELON, in botany, a plant, of which the 
two principal species are the musk-melon 
fcucumia melo) ,and the water-melon(cucumis 
crlrullua), The former is a rough, trailing, 
herbaceous plant, having rounded, angular 
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leaves, and yellow, funnel-shaped flowers. 
Though originally from the warmer parts 
of Asia, its annual root and rapid growth 
enable it to be cultivated in the short sum- 
mers of northern climates; but the flavour 
of the fruit (which is sweet and delicious) 
is much heightened by exposure to a hot 
sun. The water-melon is sweet, cool, and 
very refreshing. It is cultivated to a great 
extent in all warm countries of both conti- 
nents, and even ia high northern Jatitudes. 
It serves the Egyptians for meat and drink, 
and is the only medicine used by them in 
fevers. 

MEM’‘BRANE, in anatomy, a broad, 
nervous, and fibrous substance, which 
serves ag a covering for different parts of 
the body, particularly the braiu and the 
viscera. the membranes differ in thick- 
ness, according to the smallness of their 
fibres, or the number of their planes. These 
particular planes are termed luminæ, and 
are distinguished into internal, “external, 
and middle. Small portions of membranes, 
especially when they are very thin, are 
called pellicles; and some membranaceous 
lamine are united together by the inter- 
vention of a particular substance, composed 
of these pellicles, and called the cellular or 
spongy substance.——In botany, a mem- 
branaceous leaf has no distinguishable pulp 
between the two surfaces. 

MEM’OIRS, a species of history, written 
by persons who had some share in the trans- 
actions they relate; answering to what the 
Romans called commentarii (commentaries). 
ile furmsh the reader with interesting in- 
dividual anecdotes, and often expose the 
most secret motives, or disclose the whole 
character of events, which may be barely 
hinted at in hooks of general history. These 
qualities, when the writer is to be relied on 
tor his veracity and judgment, give them an 
advantage over other kinds of historical 
writings, since they satisfy the mere reader 
for amusement, as well as the student; but 
when undertaken by a person whose love 
for the wonderful 18 greater than his regard 
for truth, their tendency 1s in the highest 
degree permcious. The French appear to 
eacel all other nations in the characteristic 
and piquant memorrs ; though, among a mul- 
titude of meagre shp-slop performances, 
which have of late years issued from the 
Enghsh press, there are certainly some that 
contain matter of sterling value. 

MEM’ORY, that faculty of the mind by 
which it receivea ideas, and retains the 
knowledge of past eveuts. Ita strength 
may be greatly increased by judicious cul- 
ture. Attention and repetition belp much 
to the fixing ideas in our memories: but 
those which make the deepest and most 
lasting impressions, are such as are accom- 
panied with pleasure and pain. Without 
this faculty, the whole animal world would 
be reduced to a kind of vegetative life, such 
as we observe in the lowest clasacs of ani- 
mals; for it embraces all ideas received 
from the senses, as well as those of an ab- 
atract character; all feelings, all emotions. 
Ideas received from objects of sense are 
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PITHAGORAS IS SAID TO HAVE INVENTED HARMONIC STRINGS, PROM HEARING FOUR BLACKSMITHS’ HAMMERS STRIKING IN HARMONY. 
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+ BUT If Must NOT BE CARRIED TO EXCREB. 


TO BYRENGTHEN THE MEMORY, BY DIRECT EXERCISE OF 1T8 POWERS, 198 VERY IMPORTANT 
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sometimes curiously associated with others, 
ao that the recurrence of the firat immedi 
ately suggests the second The cases are 
more atnking, of course, in proportion as 
the organs are more acute If, for instance, 
anything very agreeable or disagreeable 
happens toa man at the very moment of | 
hearing a peculiar sound, or cating some- 
thing of a pecuhar taste, the recurrence of 
this sound or taste involuntarily awakens, 
in some organizations, an agreeable or dis 
agreeable feeling Another circumetance 
worthy of remark 1s, that old people lose 
their memory for receut events, but retain 
a lively impression of the events of their 
earlier years, which shows how much re- 
membrance 18 influenced by the liveliness 
of the onginal nnpression = It 1s remarkable 
alao, how some people, in consequence of 
diseases, particulacte nervous fevers and 
apoplexiea, lose the memory of everything 
which happened before their illness Many 
other phenomena of the memory might 
easly be adduced did our limits permit — 
Locat Memory, among orators, 18 but the as 
sociating the different heads to be handled, 
with the objects before the speaker's eyes, 
so that by only lookimg around him, he 1s 
put in mind of what he is to say — 4rtifl- 
cial Memory, signifies the association of 
ideaa to be remembered with other things 
in well recollected order, or a method of 
assisting the memory by some artihcial con 
trivance, as that of forming certain words 
the letters of which shall sgmify the date 
or era to be remembered [See Mnemo 


ries } 

MEM PHIAN, pertaning to Memphis, 
a term expreanive of something very ob 
scure a stnse borrowed from the intellec 
tual darkness of Egypt m the time of 


Moses 

MEMPHITES, 1n mineralogy, a stone 
found at Memplus, in Egypt, which, when 
levigated, 18 laid on the parts that are to 
eutfcr by cutting and burning 

MEN ACHANITE, in mineralogy, an 
oxyde of tefansum, or mineral of an iron 
grey colour, orcurring m very smal) rounded 
grains, imperfectly lameliar, and of a ghat 
ening lustre, found near Mevachan, in 
Corrwal 

MEN DICANTS, a term apphied to seve 
ral orders of monks who hve on alms, or 
beg from door to door 

MENDOSA SUTU RA, in anatomy, 8 
ecaly joining together of boues, as in those 
of the temple 

MENISCUS, in optics a lena, convex on 
one mdt, and concave on the other 

MENISPERM IC ACID, in chemistr;, 
an acid obtaincd from the seeds of the 


es pt cocculus 

MEN IVER, wm zoology, a small animal 
— tin Rasa, with white fur, or the fur 
iter: 

MENOL OGY, in the Greek church, a 
bref calendar of the lives of the saints, or 
a simple remembrance of those whose lives 
are not wntten 

MEN’‘BA, 1n archeology, denotes all pa- 
trmony or goods necessary for a livelihood 
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MENSA’LIA, in law, such parsonages or 


spiritual hvings as were united to the tables 
of religious houses, called by the canonists 
mensal benefices 
MENSA RII, in Roman antiquity, officers 
appointed to manage the public treasury 
ENSO RES, 1n antiquity, those officers 
who were sent onward to provide lodgings 
for the Roman emperors 1n their routes, and 
to the domestics who waited at table —— 
Mensores frumentariua, distnbutors of the 


corn 

MEN 8TRUUM, 1m chemistry, any fluid 
or subtilized substance which servea to ex 
tract the virtues of a solid body by tnfu- 
sion, decoction, &c Water 1s the men 
struum of all salts, oils of resns, acids of 
alkahes and the hke ail liquors, in short, 
are called menstruums which are used as 
dissolvents 

MENSURA TION, the art or process of 
ascertaining the contents of superticial 
areas, or planes, and of solida, it 12 also 
applied to determine the lengtha, heghts, 
depths, or distances of bodies and objects 
It may therefore include Longimetry, or 
the art of measuring hnes, Planimetry, or 
the method of measuring surfaces, and 
Stereometry, or the art of measuring solids 
The mensuration of a planc supertices, or 
surface, lying level between its several 
boundaries, in easy when the figure 1 re 
gular, such as a square, or a parallelogram, 
the height multiplhed by the breadth will 
give the superficial contents In regard to 
tnangles, their bases multiplied by half their 
heights, or their heights by half their basea, 
wul give the superficial mcasure the height 
of a triangle is taken by means of a perpen 
dicular to the base, let fall from the apex 
or summit The contents of a pillar are 
eaaily ascertained, even though its diameter 
may be perpetually varying, for if we take 
the diameter in different parts and strike 
a mean between every two adjoined mea 
surements, and multiply that mean area by 
the depth or interval between the two, the 
solid contents willbe found Solids having 
a certain degree of reguianty, may be easily 
measured thus acube 1s computed by mul- 
tiplying first ate width by ste length, then 
their product by its height so that a cube 
Measuring four feet cach wav, “ould be 
4X 4116 4=—64 which is the meaning of 
the eube root = Solid bodies, or areas, gran 
ances, hay stacks, &c come under the rule 
laid down for cubes, &c Those, however, 
who would know the art of mensuration 
thoroughly, must of necessity make at their 
study Enough only has been shown bere 
to descnbe its principles 

MEN THA, in botany, Mint, a genus of 
plants, class 14 Didynamia, order 1 Gym- 
nospermia The species are perennials 

MEPHIT'IC, tn natural history and che- 

muistry, a term equivalent to sozous, peat: 
lenteal, or porsonoua, and apphed geuerally 
to vapours of that description The gases, 
now called Aydrogen and azote, are by some 
authors styled mephsfic arve Carbonic acid 
1s aleo termed mephific acid 

MERCA’TOR’S CHART, a chart, in 
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THR PRINCIPLES OF MERCATOR’S PROJECTION WAS FIRST EXPLAITED BY EB WRIGHT, WHEYWCE THE DISCOVERY HAS BREN ATTRIBUTED TO HIM. 





THE PLANET MERCURY 18 32234 MILEB IN DIAMETER, AND MAKES ITS BEVOLUTION ROUND TRE SUN IN ABOUT EIGHTY-EIGHT DAYS. 
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which the parallels of latitude and the me- 
ridians are represented by straight lines. 

MER’CHANT, one who exports the pro- 
duce of one eopntry, and imports the pro- 
duce of another; or, according to popular 
usage, any trader who deals wholesale. 

MER’CURY (in Latin, A4ydrargyrum), a 
mineral or metallic fluid, known also by the 
name of quicksilver, and distinguished from 
all other metals by its extreme fusibility, 
which is such that it does not assume the 
solid state until cooled to the 39th degree 
below 0 on Fahrenheit's thermometer. It 
is consequently always fluid in temperate 
climates. Its specific gravity is twice that 
of iron, and greater than that of any other 
metal, except platina, gold, and tungsten. 
Mercury 1s not only found in cinnabar and 
other ores, but it is sometimes met with in 
its pure and fluid state, lodged in the acci- 
dental cavities of hard stone. It penetrates 
the parts of all the other metals, renders 
them brittle, and in part dissolves them. 
It is the least tenacious of all known 
bodies, for its parts scparate into more 
minute ones of the same figure, with the 
smallest force. It readily combines with 
gold, silver, lead, tin, bismuth, and zinc, 
and on that account 18 usefully employed in 
the silvering of looking-glasses, making 
barometers and thermometers, and for va- 
rious other purposes, When very pure, 
mercury is not oxydized at the common 
temperature of the atmosphere, but may be 
converted into an oxyde by boiling. A 
combination of oxyde of mercury and muri- 
atic acid, obtained by sublimation, 18 called 
muriated mercury, or corrosive sublimute. 
Catomel in composed of the same substances, 
but with a larger proportion of mercury. 
——Mercury, 1n astronomy, is a small planet 
that emits a bright hght, though on account 
of its vicinity to the aun it 1s seldom seen 
by the inhabitants of the earth. It never 
rises so much as two hours before the sun, 
nor sets so much after him. Sometimes 
when it plunges into the sun's rays m the 
evening, it may be seen crossing the sun 
under the form of a black spot; which pas- 
sage is called the transit of Mercury, and is 
in reality an annular eclipse of the sun. 
On account of its rapid motiou, the Greeka 
called¢this planet after the name of the 
swift — of the gods, and represent- 
ed it by the re of a youth with wings at 
his head and feet. 

MER’CY-SEAT, in scripture antiquities, 
a table, or cover, hued on both sides with 
plates of gold, and set over the ark of the 
covenant, on each side of which was a 
cherubim of gold with wings spread over 
the mercy-seat. 

MERID'IAN (from the Latin meridtes, 
— in astronomy, a great circle of | 
the celestial sphere passing through the | 
poles of the world, and also the zenith and | 
nadir, crossing the equinoctial at right | 
angles, and dividing the sphere into two 
equal parts, or henuspheres, the one eastern 
and the other western.——In geography, 
the meridian is a great circle passing 
through the poles of the carth, and any , 
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MERCURY I8 37 MILLIONS OF MILES DIGTANT 








given place whose meridian it is; and it lies 
exactly under, or in the plane of the celes- 
tial meridian. These meridians are various, 
and change according to the longitude of | 
places, so that their numbers may be said | 
to be infinite, for all places from east to : 
west have their meridians.—The fret ! 
meridian is that from which all the others | 
are reckoned, which, being totally arbi- 
trary, has been variously chosen by dif. 
ferent geographers; but most nations now 
assume the meridian of the place where 
they live or the capital of their country, or 
its chief observatory, for a first meridian, 
and from thence reckon the longitude of 
places, east and west. Thus the British 
reckon from the meridian of Greenwich ; 
the French from Paris; the Spanish from 
Madrid, &c.——Meridian of a globe, is the 
brazen circle on which it turns, and by 
which it is supported. This is divided into 
360 equal parts, called degrees. Onthe upper 
semicircle of the brass meridian these de- 
grees are numbered from 0 to 90, or from 
the equator towards the poles, and are used 
for finding the latitudes of places. On the 
lower semicircle of the brass meridian they 
are numbered from 0 to 90, or from the 
poles towards the equator, and are used in 
the elevation of the poles.——Meridian line, 
an arch, or part of the meridian of the ; 
puec terminated each way by the horizon. 
he exact determination of this line is of 
the greatest importance in all cases relating 
to astronomy, Feography, dialling, &c., be- 
cause on this all the other parts have their 
— Without knowing the me- 
ridian line of a place, it would be impossible 
to make a dial, set a clock, or measure de- 
grees on the earth's surface. Magnetic 
Meridian, is a great circle passing through 
the magnetic poles, to which the needle of 
the mariner’s compass conforms itself.—_—. 
Meridian altitude of the sun or atars, is their | 
altitude when in the meridian of the place 
where they are observed. Or it may be 
defined, an arch of a great circle perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, and comprehended | 
between the horizon and the sun or star 
then in the meridian of the place.——Me- 
ridional distance, in navigation, the differ- 
ence of the longitude between the meridian | 
under which the ship is at present, and any | 
other she was under before. 

MERLIN, 1m ornithology, the least of 
the hawk kind, but much resembling the 
haggard-falcon. 

MER’LON, im fortification, is that part 
of a parapet which 1s terminated by two | 
embrasures of a battery. { 

MER’MAID, an imaginary or fabulous , 
creature, which seamen have deacribed as 
having the head and body of a woman, with 
the tail of a fish. Mermen also have been 
scen, if we might trust the same authority. | 
It 1s not, however, any recent fiction; an- | 
cient writers having given full credence to | 
it. Some naturalists regard the dugong, a | 
marine animal, to be the mermaid of early 
writers; because, of all the cetucea it ap- | 
proaches the nearest in form to man; and | 











when its head aud breast are raised above 
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MERMAIDS ARK REPRESENTED AS HAVING LONG GRERN HAIR, BREASTS, AND ARMS, AND AS SERN PLOATING ON THE SURFACE OF THE OCEAN. 
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ALL METALS ARE CALLED CONDUCTORS OF ELECTRICITY, BECAUSE THEY SUFFER THE ELECTRIC POWER TO PASS THROUGH THEIR SUBSTANCE. 
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the water, and its pectoral fins, resembling | portion of his pay. In a British mihtary 


| hands, are visible, the dugong might easily 


be taken by superstitious seamen for a 
sem human being. The dugong 18 the 
only animal, yet known, that grazes at the 
bottom of the sea, without legs It 18 of 
the form and figure of the whale. The po- 
sition and structure of the mouth enable it 
to browse hke a cow 1n a meadow, and the 
whole structure of the masticating and 
digestive organs, show it to live entircly on 
vegetables. It never comes on the land, or 
isto fresh water, but frequents shallow 
inlets of the sea 

ME ROPS, in ornitholozy, the Bee eater, 
a genus of birds, order Pice 

ER ULA, (furdus merula, Tin.) in or- 
nithology, the Blackbird 

MESEMBRYAN THEMUM, 1n botany, 
a genus ot plants, class 12 Icosandria, order 
3 Polygynia The species are perennials, 
and consist of the different Fig marigolds. 

MES ENTERY, 1n anatomy, a thick fat 
membrane, placed in the middle of the in- 
testines, its substance composed of mem- 
branes, fat, vessels of all kinds, and a num- 
ber of glands In the upper part, it 15 con- 
nected with the three superior vertebrae of 
the loins, and in the lower, with the intes 
tines, and particularly with the yegunum and 
tleum, to which it also gives thar outer 
coat The uses ot the mesentry arc, to sus- 
pend, connect gogether, and retain in their 

ue place, all the intestines , andto sustain 
the sanguiferous and lacteal vessels of the 
intestines, 

MES LIN, a term used for a mixture of 
various kinds of grain 

MESNE, in law, a lord of a manor, who 
has tcnants holding under lum, though he 
holds the manor of a superior. ane 
Procesa, an intermediate process which us 
sues pending the suit, upon some collateral 
interlocutory matter Sometimes it 18 put 
in contradistinction to final process, or pro 
cess of execution, and then it mgnifes all 
such processes as intervene between the 
beginning ond end of a suit 

MESOCO LON, in anatomy, that part of 
the mesentery, which, having reached the 
extremity of the ileum, contracts and 
changes its name, or the portion of the 
mesentery to which the colomis attached 
The mesentery and the mesocolon are the 
most important of all the productions of 
the perttoneum, 

MES OLIIE, a mineral of the ztolite 

family. 
MESOPTERY’GIOUS, in ichthylogy, an 
epithet sometimes applied to such fishes as 
have only one bach fin, and that situated in 
the middle of the back 

MES’OTYPE, 1 mineralogy, prismatic 
zeolite, aimuineral divided intu three sub- 
species, fibrous, zeolite, natrolitc, and mealy 
zeolite The mesotype is suid by some wri 
ters to be so named trom its property, when 
transparent, of doubling rmages. 

MESS, in military languase, denotes a 
sort of ordinary, or public dinner, for the 
maintenance of which every officer, who 
takes his meals there, gives a certain pro 
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mess room the young subaltern and the 
veteran held-officer meet on equal terma, a 
soldierhke frankness prevails, and the toila 
of service are, as they ought to be, forgotten 
during the moments devoted to social hila 
rity —In naval language, the mesa denotes 
a — company of the officers or crew 
of a ship, who eat, drink, and associate to- 
gether hence the te1m messmate ie apphed 
to any one of the number thus assomated 
MESSI’AH, a Hebrew word signitying 
the anownted, a title which the Jews gave 
to their unexpected great deliverer, whose 
coming they still wait for and a name 
wlach Chnatians apply to Jeaus Christ, in 
whom the prophecies relating to the Mes- 
siah were accomplished, Among the Jews, 
anointing was the ceremony of consecrating 
Perens to the highest ofhces and diguities, | 
ings, prieats, and sometimes prophets were 
anointed. thus Aaron and his son received 
the sacerdotal, Elisha the prophetic, and Da- 
vid, Solomon, and others, the roya! unction. 
The prophecies in the Old Testament, which | 
relate to the coming of the Messiah are very 
numerous, same of which may be found in 
Gen mn 15, xhx 10 Ismahvn 14 Dan. 
ix. 25, &c The ancient He brews being in- 
structed by the prophets, had very clear 
notions ot the Measiah, these, however, 
were changed by degrees, insomuch that 
when Jesus Christ appeared in Judea, they 
were in expectation of a temporal monarch, 
who should tree them from their subjection 
to the Romans Hence they were greatly | 
offended at the outward appearance, the 
humility, and sceming weakness of our 
Saviour, which prevented their acknow- | 
ledging him to be the Christ thcy expected. | 
ME14AB ASIS, in rhetoric, transitien, a | 
passing from one thing to another 
METACAR PUS, in anatomy, that part | 
{ 





of the hand between the wrist and the fin- 
geis | The inner part of the mctacarpus 1s 
called the palm, and the othcr the back of 
the hand 

METACH RONISM, ap error in chro- | 
nology, by placing an event after its real 


ime 
MET’AL, 1m natural history, a simple, 
fixed, opaque body or substance, possessing 
a peculiar lustre, insoluble in wate’, fusi- 
ble by hre, concreting again in the cold, and 
either malleable, laminable, (3 e. extens)- 
ble under the rolling press), or ductile. 
They are also capable when in the state of 
an oxyde, of uniting with acids and formin 
with them imetalhe salts, mostly faa 
sometimes found native or pure, but more 
generally combined with other matter, and, 
in general, readily distinguished by their 
weight, tenacity, hardness, opacity, colour, 
and hrillianey All earths are beheved to 
be combinations of some metal with oxy- 
gen, and when exposed to the action of 
oxvgen, chlorine, or iodine, at an elevated 
temperature, they generally take fire, and 
combimng with one or other of these three 
elementary dissolvents, in definite propor- 
tions, are converted into earthy, or saline- 
looking bodies devoid of metalhe lustre 
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THE ART OF TRANSNUTING METALS WAS A ERE REVERIE OF THE MIDDLE AGE*, ALTHOUGH IT HAS BEEN ASCRIBED TO THE EGYPTIANS, 
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SILVER 1 3 . 
3 TEN TIMES HEAVIER THAN WATER; GOLD, ?HIRTEEN TIMES; AND PLATINUM, THE HEAVIEST OF ALL METALS, TWENTY-THREE TIMES. 
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and ductility, called ozydes, chlorides, or 


todides. rome only seven were known, 
or only seven had been decomposed from 
the materials with which they were mixed, 
and these had been discovered owing to 
their being sometimes found in a pure state. 
Chemical science has, however, decomposed 
other earths, and added thirty-one to the 
number of metals, some of them more cu- 
rious than useful, so that we now reckon 
forty-three. Their names ure as follows: 
1. platinum; 2. gold; 3. silver; 4. palladium ; 
5. mercury; 6. copper; 7. iron; #. tin; 9. 
lead; 10. nickel; 11.cadmium; 12. zine; 13. 
bismuth; 14. antimony; 15. manganese; 
16. cobalt; 17. tellurium; 18. arsenic; 19. 
chromium; 20. molybdenum; 21. tungsten; 
22. columbium; 23. selenium; 24. osmium; 
24. rhodium; 26. iridium; 27. uranium; 28. 
titamium, 29. cerium; 30. potassium; 31. 
sodium; $2. lithium; 33. calcium; 34. ba- 
rium; 35. strontium; 36. magnesium; 37. 
yttrium ; 38. glucinum; 39. aluminum; 40. 
zirconium; 4}. silicium; 42. thorinum; 43. 
vanadium. Twelve of these are malleable, 
viz. platinum (or, as it as frequently called, 
platina), gold, silver, mercury, lead, copper, 
tin, iron, zinc, palladium, nickel, and cad- 
nmuum, The billowing sixteen are not suffi- 
ciently tenacious to bear extension by ham- 
mering, viz. arscnic, antimony, bismuth, 
cobalt, manganese, tellurium, titanium, co- 
lumbium, molybdenum, tungsten, chro- 
mium, osmium, iridium, rhodium, uranium, 
and cerium — The term metalloid was 
given at first tothe metals which have been 
obtained from the fixed alkalies and some 
of the carths. These bodies, having been 
found to be completely metallic, are now 
classed with the other metals. 
METALEP'’SIS, in rhetoric, the conti- 
nuation of a trope in one word through a 
succession of significations, or the union of 
two or more tropes of a different kind m 
one word, so that several gradations or in- 
tervening senses come between the word 
expressed and the thing intended by it. 
ETAL’LIC VEINS, in mineralogy, are 
fissures which traverse the earth, as veins 
do an animal body, separating the respec- 
tive rocks or strata, and filled with metallic 
ores, crystalizatious, &c. differing from the 
rock 19 which the vein is situated In what 
manner the minerals have been deposited 
in these receptacles, is yet considered doubt- 


METALS IN COMBINATION WITH ACIDS, INCLUDE METALLIC SALTS. 
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a few inches wide. These veins, considered 
as fissures or rents, are not perpendicular, 
but incline more or leas, and are open from 
the surface of the earth to the depth of 20 
to 80 fathoms. However, these are not the 
only repositories for metals ; there are other 

eposits reverse to the preceding, which are 
called flat or pipe veins, where the solid 
rock forma the roof and bottom of the mine: 
these are irregular in their direction and 
magnitude, an aepesr like a series of small 
caverns, connected with cach other. The 
top, bottom, and boundaries are lined, and 
sometimes filled with spar, lead ore, &c. and 
the‘latter is met with in nests, filling cavi- 
ties in solid limestone: it is even found pe- 
netrating fossil shells. The rocks in which 
these veins are situated, do not, on analysis, 
contain a particle of the metal which they 
enclose.——Inconsiderable veins, which di- 
bed from the principal, are called slipe ; 
and xuch masses of ore as are of consider- 
able magnitude, but no great length, are 
called bellzes or stock-works. 

METALLOG’RAPHY, a treatise on me- 
tallic substances. 

METALLURGY, the art of separating 
metals from their ores, comprising the pro- 
cesses of assaying, refining, and amelting ; to 
whieh is sometimes added the art of gild- 


mg. 
METAMORPHOP'’SIA, in medicine, dis- 
figured vision, or a defect of sight which 
‘ causes persons to see objects under a form 
different from the reality. 
METAMORPH’OSIS, the changing of 
something into a different form; in which 
sense it includes the transformation of 1n- 
sects, as well as the mythological changes 
related by the poets of antiquity. — By the 
, Metamorphoses af Insecta is meant the suc- 
cersive changes through which they pass 
from the egg to the caterpillar, or larva 
state, to the chrysalis, pupa, or aurelia state, 
and lastly to the moth, or butterfly form, 
when, having laid thenr eggs, they die. 
METAPHOR, in rhetoric, is the applica- 
tion of a word in some other than its ordi- 
nary use, on account of some a fered or 
| resemblance between the two objects: thus, 
if we call a hero a lion; a shrewd, crafty 
: fellow a for; a minister, a pillar of the atate, 
&c., we speak metaphorically. Brevity and 
| power are the characteristic excellencies of 
the metaphor; novelty shows the original 


ful. Some tissures appear to have been of | wit: but metaphors indulged in merely for 


great extent, taking a direction nearly east 
and west; these are considered the nchest 
mines, aud are worked with the greatest 
profit; they are also — to be the 
oldest. Others agam, called cross veins, 
run nearly in a north and south direction, 
and are of less importance than the former. 
Whether these rents have been tormed by 
desiccation, or by natural convulsions (per- 
haps by both), philosophers have not yet 
determined. Veins differ in their magnitude 
and postion; sume vary from sixty to one 
hundred feet wide in certam parts, and are 
not more than ten ortwenty in others; there 
are commonly filled with what is called vein 
stuff, mixed with the metal; othera are only 
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THK PURITY OF TIN IS IN EXACT RATIO WITH ITS LIGHTNVERS, 





| the sake of unexpected contrast, frequently 
| prove more allied to the ridiculous than the 
sublime, and 77 to be but rarely used. 
METAPHYS’ICS, that branch of philo- 
sophy which inquires into the science of 
mind, or apritual existence. With respect 
to animals, it takes them up where physi- 
ology leaves them ; and, proceeding higher, 
ventures to speak of Deity itself. The end 
of this science is the search of pure and ab- 
stracted truth. It casts a light upon all 
the objects of thought and meditation, by 
ranging every being with all the absolute 


‘and relative pertections and properties, 


| modes and attendants of it, in proper ranks 
' or classes ; and thereby it discovers the va- 













TIN AND COPPER MELTED TOGETHER TO YORM BSRONER, OCCUPY LESS SPACE, BY ONE FIFTEENTH, THAN THEY DO WHEN SEPARATE. 
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rious relations of things to each other, and 
what are their general or special differences 
trom each other, wherein a great part of 
| human knowledge conmsts. It has been 
very pertinently remarked that “a man who 
contemns metaphysics must think his own 
| nature unworthy of examination Meta 
hysical inquiries, indeed, have often been 
— with overstrained subtilty and 
revolting sophistry, and too often arbitrary 
' analogies, bold comparisons, and unmean 
| Ing mystiowm have clanned and received 
homage as having unlocked the long hid 
| den truth, bute the same has taken place 
ian regard to relixzion and polities, and all 
| the great subects which strongly stir the 
soul of man” 
MESLAPH’RASIS, a bare or hteral trans 
lation out of one languayze into another 
| MET’APLASM, im grainmar, a transmu- 
tation or change made in a word by trans 
posing or retrenching a svilable or fetter. 
METASTASIS, in medicine, a transla 
tion or removal of a disease from one part 
to another, or such an alteration as is suc- 
| ceeded by a solution 
METATAR SUS, in anatomy, the middle 
of the foot, or the part between the ankle 
and the toes -——The metatarsal bones are 
the five longitudinal bones between the 
tarsus and the toes 
| METATH'ESIS, in hterature, a figure by 
; which the letters or syllablcs of a word are 
transposed ——In medicine, a change or 
removal of a morhid cause, without expul- 








sion 
| METEMPSYCHO'SIS, the doctrine of 
| transmigration, which supposes that the 

soul of man, upon leaving the body, be 

comes the soul oft some other animal This 
| was the doctrine of Pythagoras and his fol- 
| lowera, and auch is atill the prevailing doc 
trine in some parts of Asia, particularly in 
India and China 

METEMP TOSIS, a term in chronology 
expre ane the solar equation necessary to 
prevent the new moon from happening a 
dav too late, or the suppression ot the bis 
sextile once in 141 yeais 

ME TLOR, in natural history, a trans 
tory body, or semblance of a body, apicer 
ing in the atmosphere, and caused by the 
action of the clectnic fluid upon other mat 
ters Meteors, in the most general acnae 
§ of the word, may be reduced to four classes 
| —tigneous or fery meteors, including fire- 

balls, talling stars, lightuing, and St El- 
' mo’s fire, luminaus meteors, as the aurora 
borealis, rudiacal light, parhelia or mock 
} suns, haloes, Mc, aquegus meteors, as 
clouds, rain, hail, snow, Ac, and aerial 
nieteors, as wind and water spouts It will 
be seen that these phenomena are ot very 
different natures, and owing tuo different 
causes § The only connexion between then 
} ss that of a conmon medium. and we there 
tore refer to the separate articles for intor 
mation concerning them = also to Lirc 
faicity, Mxtreonrc Sroveva, Vavuins 
Stara, &e. 

ME/TEOROLITES, METFORIC 
STONES, or Axsouitsys, are sulid sem) 
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IN MFTRONOLITEN, MAGNETIC INOW LYRITHS 18 A PREQUKNT INGREDIENT. 
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metallic substances, which fall from the at- 
mosphere. Although the descent of such 
bodis had been long reported, the fact 
was treated as too chimerical for hehef 
until within these few years past, but all 
recent accounts of such phenomena con- 
cur in describing a luminous meteor mov- 
ing through the air in a more or, less 
oblique direction, attended by a hissing 
noise, and the fall of stony or sem- 
mctallic masses, in a state of ignition. 
Although they have fallen in very different 
countries, and at very distant periods, when 
subinitted to chemical analysis, they all 
agree in component parts, the metallie par- 
ticles being composed chiefly of nickel and 
iron, the earthy, of mbca and magnesia. 
fhe hypotheses to account for these visita- 
tlons are various and complicated, same 
have explamed them to be earthy matter, 
fused by hyhtning, others mamtaw tat 
they are the offspring of terrestrial volca- 
noes, and others, that thev come from the 
moon. (See Fausine Stans, ander which 
head a more detailed account 18 given | 

METEOROL’‘OGY, the science which 
treats of the phenomena of the atmosphere. 
These phenomena may be classed under five 
distinct heads, viz the alterations that oc- 
cur in the weight of the atmosphere , those 
that take place m its temperature, the 
changes produced 1n its quantity by evapo 
ration and rain , and those which arise from 
electric and other causes ——~Meteorology 
borrows from chemistry her analysis to de 
termine the composition of the air iteelf, 
and ot the substances which 3t contains, 
and by which it 1s acted upon, the manner 
m which the different processes of evapora 
tion, freeving, thawing, &c go on, and how 
they affect the state of the atmosphere, the 
action of these invisible agents, light, heat, 
tlectnesty, &c and their tremendous effects 
From physics, meteorology takes the me 
chanical action of these and similar powers 
and substances, the weight and velocity of 
the air, the Jaws of the reflection, refrac 
tron, aud inotion of hght, Me By these aids 
tlis scicnce explains the formation, fall, or 
deposition of hail, snow, ram, dew, and 
frost, the action of thunder and lightning, 
the prevalence and propertics of cirtain 
winds, the nature and causes of myteura, 
ke All this, and more, is to be caretully 
studied by every one who would keep a me 
teorological register, from which, if care 
fully attended to, a body of maxima may be 
drawn that would go far to dispel a host of 
popular errors and delusions, and make the 
salue of true metevrological scence may) 
fest to the most common observer 

METEOROM ANCY, aapecies of divina- 
tion by thunder and hghtuing, held in ligh 
estimation by the Romans 

MBLTEOROS COPY, that part of astra 
nomy Which treats of the distance ut the 
stars and other «celestial bodies 

METIIEG LIN, a hquor made of honey | 
and water boiled and fermented, often en 
nehed with spices | 

MLGH OD, a autable and convenient ar. | 
Yangement of things or ideas In loyic and 


THE OPACITY OF METALS I8 SUCH, THAT WHEN EXTESDED INTO THE THIWVEST POSSIBLE LEAVES THEY TRANSMIT NO LIGHT. 





THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER OF METHODISM 18 TO BE SOUGHT FOR, NOT 8O MUCH IV ITS DOCTRINES, AS IW ITS APPLICATION OF THEM. 

















rhetoric, the art or rule of dispomng ideas 1n 
such a manner that they may be easily com- 
prehended, either in order to discover the 
truth, or to demonstrate it to others. Me- 
thod 15 essential to science, and without 
method, business of any kind will fall mto 
contumon. In studying a science, we gene- 
rally mean by method, a system of classifi- 
cation, or arrangement of natural bodies 
according to their common characteristics , 
as the method of Ray, the Linnean method. 
The difference between method and system 
isthis system ie an arrangement founded, 
throughout all ite parts, on some one prin- 
ciple method 1a an arrangement less fixed 
and detenmmate, and tounded on more 
general relations. 

METHOD IC SECT, a name given to 
certain ancient physicians, who conducted 
their practice by rules after the manner of 
Galen and Ins followers, in opposition tu 
the empurie sect 

METHODIST, a term onginally apphed 
to the founder of a sect ot physicians at 
Rome, next to a religious sect, who, in the 
17th century, defended the church of Bome 
from the attacks of the Protestants , and 
now used to designate the followers of Wes- 
ley and Whutheld, the former professing the 
doctrines of Armimius, and the latter of 
Calvin (See the “ Biographical Treasury” 
tor the hves and doctrines of these ) 

MRTONIC CY CLI, 1n chronology, the 
period of nineteen years, in which the luna- 
tions of the moon return to the same days 
of the month, #0 called from its discoverer 
Meton, an Atheman, who hved about 400 
pc. Krom its great usc in the calendar, 
this 8 called the golden number 

METON(YM IA, or ML1 ONYMY, in 
rhetonc, a fgure of speech whereby one 
thing 1s put tor another, as the cause for 
the effect, the part for the whole, and the 
hke, as, “my friend kecps a guod table,” 
instead of good proristons “that boy has a 
clear head,” meaning infellect 

MET OPE, m architceture, the interval, or 
spacc, between the triglyphs of the Done 
trieze, which among the ancients used to be 
painted or adorned with carved work, re 
presenting the hends of oxen, &c 

MESPOPOS COP\, the study of physiog- 
nom 
| ME TRE, In poetry, a ayatem of feet com- 

posing a verse, as pentameter, a verse of 

hve fect, hexanicter, a verse of mx feet, dc. 
, —7—Mefie, in commerce, A French mea- 

sure equal to rather more than thirty nine 
inches, the standard of lmeal measure, 
being the ten milhouth part of the dis- 
tance from the equator to the North Pole, 
as ascertained by actual measurcment of an 
are af the meridian 

METROCLL IDES, m medicine, marks 
or blemishes impresscd upon the chud by 
the wother’s smagiuation 

MELrROMA‘NIA, in medicine, a rage for 
composing verses, whichis said (upon the 
authority of a respectable medical work) to 
have once sewed a perron in a tertian fever, 
who was otherwise by no means gifted with 
poetical powers, but who, when the fit was 
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IMPURR WATER I8 A FERTILE SOURCE OF PEAQILENTIAL MIABMATA. 
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off, became as dull and prosaic as the most 
unimaginative of human beings could de- 
mre, e apprehend that fits of this kind 
are more frequent than the public have any 
idea of 

METROP’OLIS, the capital or prine:pal 
city Of a country or province, as London 
or Paris. The term metropolis 1s also ap- 
phed to archiepiscopal churches, and some- 
times to the principal or mother church of 
acity The Roman empire having been 
divided into thirteen dioceses, and one 
hundred and twenty provinces, each diocese 
and each province had its mctropolis, or 
capital city, where the pro-consul had his 
residence. To this eivil davision, the eccle- 
siastical was afterwards adapted, and the 
bishop of the capital city had the direction 
of affairs, and the pre-eminence over all the 
bishops of the province His residence m 
the metropohs gave him the title of metro- 


politan. 


MEZ ZANINE, m architecture, an entre- 
sole, or httle window, leas sm height than in 
breadth, serving to give light to an attic. 

MEZ ZO, in muaic, an Italian word aig- 
nifying half Thus mezzo forte, mezzo piuno, 
mezzo 1oce, imply a middle degree of piano 
or soft By mezzo soprano 18 understood, a 
puck of voice between the soprano or tre- 

le and counter tenor. 

MEZZOTIN TO, a particular manner of 
engraving, so called from its resemblance to 
drawings in Indian ink. To perform this, 
the smooth surface of the copper or steel 
plate 18 furrowed all over with an mstru- 
mcnt made for the purpose, till the whole 
18 of a regular roughness throughout, so 
that if a paper were to be worked off from 
it at the copper plats prese it would be 
black all over. hen this 18 done, the 
plate 1s rubbed with charcoal, black chalk, 
or black lead, and then the design is drawn 
with white chalk , after which the outlines 
and deepest shades are not acraped at all, 
the ucxt shades arc scraped but little, the 
neat more, and soon, till the shades gradu- 
ally talling off, leave the paper white, m 
which places the plate 1s perfectly burnish- 
ed Ry an artificial diepomtion of the 
shades, and different parts of a figure on 
different plates, mezzotintos are printed in 
colours, so as to represent actual paintings. 

MIAS’MA, the contagious effluvia of any 
putretying bodies, — and floating in the 
atmosphere, and considered to be noxious 
tohealth One of the most powerful cor- 
—— of miasmatic effluvia is ehloride of 

me 

MI’CA (called also talc, glimmer, and 
Muacovy glass), 18 a mineral of a foliated 
structure, which forms the essential part 
of — mountains, It consists of a num- 
ber of thin lamine adhering to each other, 
and has long been ured as a substitute tor 
giase particularly in Russia 

N rea H, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, written by the prophet Micah; 
in which the writer censures the reigning 
vices of Jerusalem and Samaria, and de- 
nounces the judgments of God against both 
kinedams The birthplace of our Saviour 


EXC RSSIVE MOISTURK 18 MORK INJUHIOUS TO HEALTH TAAN KACKARIVE HEAT 
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WHITFIELD AND WFSIEY DISPLAYED ALL THE ELOQUENCE WHICH A SINCERE ZEAL COUID INSPIRE, AND RAPIDLY MADE CONVERTS. 
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138 thus demgnated by him: “But thou, 
| Bethlehem Ephrata, httle among the thou- 

sands of Judah, out of thee shall come forth 
a ruler in Israel, whose generation 1s of 
old, from everlasting.” 

MIC AREL, an argillaceous earth, of a 
brow nish or blackish red colour, commouly 
erystalized in six-sided prisms. 

ICH’AELMAS, or Feast of St. Michae. 
a festival of the Romish Church, observ 
on the 29th of September. 

MICROG’RAPHY, the description of 
objects which are too miuute to be seen 
without the help of a microscope. 

MICROM ETER, an astronomical matru- 
ment fitted to telescopes in the focus of the 
object-glass, by the help of which the appa- 
rent maguitude of small objects 1s mea- 
sured with great exactness, 

MI‘CROSCOPE, an optical instrument 
consisting of an arrangement of lenses 
which enables the observer to see an object, 
or its true image, nearer than with the 
naked eye, and magmitied accordingly The 
numerous forms of microscopes may be in- 
cluded under the heads ot single, compound 
refracting, and compound reflecting mi- 
croscopes. The increase of apparent mag 
nitude obtained by the employment of len- 
ses, 1s proportioned to the difference of the 
distance of an object from the lens and the 
distance when seen without its assistance. 
This latter distance (the distance of dis- 
tinct vision of minute objects with the 
naked eye) varies in different persons, and 
at different periods of life. Some authors 
adupt ten inches as the standard of the fo- 
cua of the eye, under ordinary circumstan- 
cee, and tts decimal character makes it a 
convenient multipher or divisor ———Of late 
diamonds have been formed into lenses in 
consequence of their high refractive power, 
whereby we cap obtain jenses of any degree 
ot magnifymg power with comparatively 
shallow curves, and as the dispersion of 
colour 10 this substance 1s as jow as in 
water, the lena is nearly achromatic —— 
The solar microscope consists of a common 
microscope connected with a reflector and 
condenser, the former bemg used to throw 
the sun’s hight on the latter, by which it 1s 
condensed to illuminate the object placed 
in its focus. This object 16 also in the focus 
of the microscope lens on the other side of 
tt, which transmits a magnified mage of it 
to a wall or screen ——The principle ot the 
lucernal microscope is the same, except that 
a lamp 1s used instead of the sun to illuni- 
vate the abject 


miaus to denote that period which begins 
with the final destruction of the Roman 
— and ends with the revival of letters 
in Europe, or, as some writers have it, with 


THK MALES OF MANY SPECIES OF MIGRATORY BIRDS UNDEBTARE THEIR MIGRATIONS SEVERAL DAYS BEYOME THE }EMALE SIinvs. 


it may be ead, the middle ny embrace that 
period of history in which the feudal system 
was established and developed, down to the 
most prompint events which necessanly 
led to ita overthrow. 

MID SHIPMAN, in the British navy, a 
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| ral History of Selborne, says, “ It 


MIDDLE AGES, a term used by histo. | 
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BIBDS WHIGM ARRIVE IN THE SPRING ARE BUMMER BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 
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sort of cadet, whose duty 3t 38 to second the 
orders of the superior officers, and assist in 
the necessary business of the vessel, either 
aboard or ashore. No m can receive a 
commission, without having served a cer- 
tam number of years in the royal navy m 
this capacity, uniess he has been mate of a 
merchant-man, and experienced years of 
actual service, either im the navy or in the 
merchant service. 

MID/SUMMER, the summer solstice. 
The 24th of June is Midsummer-day, which 
is also quarter day. 

MIGRA’TION OF BIRDS, the annual 

of birds from one country to ano- 
ther 1n quest of provisions and mild climate. 
Thus, the swallow and many other species 
migrate into southern chmates during our 
winter, and returp in the spring. me 
have altogether demoed the exutence of 
migration, because they could not under. 
stand how ——— birds could support 
themeelves so long on the wing, as to ac- 
comphsh their journeys, and at the same 
time live without food during their voyage. 
These difficulties, however, vanish alto- 
ther 1f we attend to the rapidity of the 
ght of birds. Hawks and many other 
birds probably fly at the rate of 150 miles 
an hour; an eider duck at 90 miles an hour. 
Sir George casey computes the common 
crow to fly at nearly 25 miles an hour, and 
Spallanzam: found that of the swallow about 
92 miles, while he conjectures the rapidity 
of the awift to be nearly three times greater. 
Ornithologists have observed that, on the 
old continent, birds migrate nm autumn to 
the south-west, and in spring toward the 
north cast, yet the courses of rivers and 
chains of mountains exercise considerable 
influence on the direction of their flight. 
On the new continent the pots of direc- 
tion are not thesame. Captain Sir E. Parry 
has satished himself that the birds of 
Greenland go to the south east. It 1s re- 
markable, also, that the young of certain 
species do not make the same journey as 
the old birds, they go more to the south, so 
that it 18 very common to find, in the south 
of Europe, only the young birds of a certain 
species, whilst the older ones remain more 
to the north. In other species the temales 
go farther south Mr White, in hs Natu- 
oes pot 
appear to me that much stress may be lad 
on the difficulty and hazard that birds must 
run in their migrations, by reason of vast 
oceans, crots-winds, &c , because, 1f we 
reflect, a bird may travel from England to 
the Equator without Jaunching out or ex- 
sap itself to boundless seas—and that 
y crossing the water at Dover, and again 
at Gibraltar” 
MILLE, a measure of length or distance, 


the discovery of America, + e. trom the which, in England, contains 8 turlongs, or 
eighth to the fifteenth century. In general, | 1700 yards, or 5280 tect ——The 


Roman 
mule was a thousand paces, equal to 1600 
yards Knglsh measure. 

MILIARY GLANDS, in anatomy, the 
small and infimtely numerous glands which 
secrete the perspiration ——-Mtltary Serer, 
a wahgnant fever, so called from the erup- 
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IN ANIMALS, HABIT AND INSTINCT ARE THE SAME NOW AS THEY EVER WERE; WHERE THERE IS VO MIND, ALL IS STATIONARY. 
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THE COW-TREE OF GUIANA I8 SO CALLED, BECAUSE IT PRODUCES A SWEET MILKY FLUID, WHICH 18 USED FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF MILE. 





tion of certain pustules resembling millet- 


seeds, 

MILI’TIA, a body of soldiers, regularly 
enrolled and trained, though not in constant 
service in time of peace, and thereby dis- 
tinguished from standing armies. 1n Eng- 
land the origin of this national force is 
generally traced back to Alfred. The most 
characteristic features of the English mili- 
tia at present are, that a number of persons 
in each county are drawn by lot, for five 
years (lable to be prolonged by the cir. 
cumetance of the militia being drawn out 
| and embodied), and officered by the lords- 
| lieutenants, and other gentleman, under a 

commission of the crown. They are not 
compellable to leave their county, unless in 
, case of invasion or actual rebellion within 
the realm, nor, im any case, to march out of 
the kingdom. 

MILK, an animal fluid peculiar to females 
of the class mammalia, secreted by pecu- 
liar — and designed to nourish animals 
in the early part of their Ife. This fluid, 
which is only produced from the body on 
occasion of suckling, is, notwithstanding, 
constantly formed. Jt 18 the proper sus- 
tenance of the animal itrelf; all the nutri- 
tive parts of food being formed into chyle, 
and chyle into milk. It is of an opaque 
white colour, a mild saccharine taste, and a 
shghtly aromatic smell. When this fluid is 
| allowed to stand for some time, it undergoes 

spontaneous changes, and is resolved into 
its component parts, throwing up a white, 
thick, uuctuous cream toite surface, and the 
milk beneath beeones thinner than before, 
! and is of a pale bluish colour. The con- 
stituent parts of milk are,—1. the arama, 
or odorous volatile principle, which thes off 
| when it 1s fresh milked in the form of visible 

vapour; 2. water, which constitutes the 
greatest part; 3. bland ol, from which the 
crenm 18 formed; 4. curd, which 18 the 
animal gluten that coagulates; 6. augar, 
| Which, with the water, forma the serum of 
nulk; 6. some neutral salts, as the muniate 

of potash and munate of lime, which are 
| accidental, not being found at all times, uor 
in every milk. Human nulk 1s very sweet 
and thin; the next is that of asses, then 
that of mares, then of goats, and lastly of 
cows: pBhence it 18 presenbed im this order 
to consumptive persons. The rennet pre- 
pared of the juices of such creatures as 
chew the cud being mixed with milk, coa- 

— it mto an uniform mags, which may 
| be cut with a knife, and it thus sponta- 
neously separates into whry and curds,— 
When milk contained in wire-corked bot- 
tles, 1s heated to the builng pomt in a 
water bath, the oxygen of the included 
small portion of ar under the cork scems 
to be carbonated, and the milk will after- 
wards keep fresh, it 1s said, for a year or 
two; as greeu gouseberrics and peas do by 
the same treatment.—Butter and cheese 
are made of mik, by processes pot neces- 
sary to desenbe in this place. 

MILL, a complicated engme, or combi- 
nation of machinery, to effect 




























wind MILLS WKERE INVENTED IN THE TIME OF AUGUSTUS. 
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urposeas , have the surface perforated with httle holes 
which require great force. The force em- | 
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ployed is sometimes water, sometimes wind, 
and at others steam, or horses. The prin- 
ciple is always the same; a main shaft en- 
tera the works, to which wheels with cogs 
are aftixed, and the power being the con- 
trary of the velocity, small wheel® zive great 
power, and large wheels less power; other 
wheels are then connected with these in 
various directions, and the resulting force 
applied to any demrable object. When 
corn is to be ground, large stones, cut in 
grooves, are made to work one against the 
other in such manner as to break or pulve- 
rize the gram. There are also bark mills, 
paper mulls, and oil mills, which operate by 
the force of percuasion; also, silk, cotton, 
and flax mills, which perform sundry ope- 
rations; and saw mills, which revolve cir- 
cular saws with great energy and precision. 

MIL'LING, a process in coming, which 
consists in stamping the coin by the help 
of a machine they call a mill, in lieu of 
making the stamp by the blows of a 
hammer, which was formerly the mode. 
This mull will stamp 20,000 planchets in one 
day. The plunchets are pieces of metal with 
a smooth flat surface fit to receive the im- 
pression intended to be given to the coin, 
and are of a proper size, thickness, and 
weight. By fixing them in the mill, be- 
tween the two dies, or ateel masses, on 
which the figures are previously engraved 
that are to be stamped on the planchet, the 
impression of both is received at one pull. 

MILLENA’RIANS, or CHIL'IASTS, a 
Name given to those who, in the primi- 
tive ages, believed that the saints will one 
day reign on earth with Jesus Christ a 
thousand years. The former Appellation is 
of Latin onginal, the latter of Greek. The 
Millenanans held, that after the coming of 
Antichrist, and the destruction of all na- 
tions which shall follow, there shall be a 
first resurrection of the just alone; that all 
who shall be found upon earth, both good 
and bad, shall continue alive—the good, to 
obry the just who are risen as their princes 
—the bad to be conquered by the just, 
and to be subject to them; that Jesus 
Christ will then descend from heaven in 
his glory; that the city of Jerusalem will 
be rebuilt, enlarged, embellished, and its 
gates stand open night and day. The Mil- 
lenarians founded their belief on the Mosaic 
history of the creation. Considenng this 
history as a prototype of the fate of the 
world, and concluding from Psalm xe. that 
1000 years make with God one day, they 
beheld im the six days of creation, 6000 
years of terrestrial labours and sutferings, 
and in the seventh, the day of rest, a period 
of 1000 years, in which the reign of Christ 
should be established. This reign of 1000 
years is usually styled the millenium ; and, 
Strange as it may appear, this wild vagary 
of a disordered fancy has not been without 
its advocates and expounders even during 
the nineteenth century ! 

MIL’LEPORE, iu zoology, a genus of li- 
thophytes or polyp: of various forms, which 
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cavations which follow the mineral sought 
‘ are called the workings. There are mines 

MILLET, in botany, a plant of the genus | of gold, silver, copper, iron, diamonds, salt, 
Milium, of several species, one of which is | alum, antimony, &c. These mines are mostly 
cultivated as an esculent grain, and, when | dug through various strata or beds of sub- 
ground, often made into puddings. stances, of which the interior of the earth 

MIL’LIPEDE, in entomology, an insect | is composed. The clues by which mines 
having many feet; a species of Oniscus, | are discovered, are mineral waters, the dis- 
called the wood-louse. colouration of vegetables, the appearance 

MILL’-STONE, or BUHR’ STONE, in | of pieces of ore, or metallic sand, or various 
mineralogy, a siliceous stone, occurring in exhalations from the soil.—-The art of 
great masses, with a straight fracture, but mining includes the scientific knowledge 
not so brittle as flint, though of the same requisite for opening and working mines, as 
hardness. It is feebly translucent, and of , well as preparing ores for use. The latter 
a grayish hue. Buhr-stones constitute a | comsists, in the first place, in breaking asun- 
very rare geological formation, being found | der the larger pieces, and then purifying 
in abundance only in the mineral basin of | then, by means of water, from the earth 
Paris, and a few adjoining districts. It | which adheres to them; in the separation 
forms a part of the fresh-water formation ; | of the coarser substances from the finer, by 
and above it there is nothing but alluvial | means of a sieve that moves up and down 1n 
soil, or diluvial gravel, sand, and loam. | water; in the breaking of the ore in stamp- 

_ MILT, in anatomy, the spleen, a viseus ' ing mills, and in the separation of the fincly 
situated in the left hypochondnum under interspersed metal from the stone or earth 
the diaphragm. Also, the soft roe of fishes, ; with which it ia surrounded, &c. It also 
or the — part of the males. | includes the final purification of the ore, by 

MIME, 1p the ancient comedy, a person means of acids, by amalgamation, by fusion, 
who acted any character by mere gestures, &c.-——Mine, in the military art, denotes a 
and hence denominated pantomime. | subterraneous passage under the wall or 

MIME'SIS, 1n rhetoric, imitation of the | fortification, fur the purpose of blowing it 
voice and puree of another person. up by gunpowder. The fire 1s communi- 

MIMO’‘SA, or the Sensttive plant, s0 call- | cated to the mines by a pipe or hose, made 
ed from ita remarkable property of receding , of coarse cloth, called a sauciason, extending 
from the touch, and giving signa, asit were, , from the chamber to the entrance of the 
of animal life and sensation; this motion it | gallery, to the end of which is tixed a match, 

rforms by means of three distinct articu- | that the miner who sets fire to 1t may have 
ations, viz. of a single leaf with ita pedicle, | time to retire before it reaches the chamber, 
of the pedicle to its branch, and of the ' or place where the powder 1s lodged. The 
branch to the trank or main stem. It is mines of a fortress are called countermines, 
also the name of a nunierous tribe of plants, | the gallery of which runs under the covered 
which are all natives of warm climatea, and , way ose outer margin of the fosse. 
belong to the class Polygamia, order Mo- MINERAL’OGY, that branch of natural 
nacia. lustory which makes us acquainted with 

MINA, a Grecian coin, valued at a hun- | the properties and relations of minerals, 
dred drachmex. Sixty of them were equiva- | and teaches us to characterise, distivguish, 
lent to a talent. and class them, according to their pro- 

MINA’RET, a round tower or column, | perties. 
generally surrounded with balconies, and MIN’ERALS, the general name for all 
erected near the mosques in Mobammedan | metals and metallic substances, whether 
countries, from which the people were sum- | pure, or as ores, or oxydes, in which latter 
moned to prayers, bells not being in use | sense it includes all earthy substances, be- 
among them. | cause they are considered as oxydes of 

MIND, the intellectual or intelligent . metals. inerals were formerly divided 

wer in man. “When the mind,” says | into salts, earths, inflammable substances, 

r. Locke, “turns ite wew inward upon and ores; a division which serves for a 
itself, thinking is the first ideathat occurs; , general distribution: but a more scientitic 
wherein it observes a great variety of modi- | arrangement into classes, orders, genera, 
fications, whence it frames to itself distinct | Species, subspecies, and varieties, has been 
ideas. Thus the perception annexed to any opted to meet the more precise views of 
impression on the body by an external ob- | modern mineralogists. Among this vaned 
ject, is called sensation; when an idea re- | class of matenals, many are compounded of 
curs without the presence of the object, it {| such principles, and formed under euch 
ie called remembrance ; when sought after { circumstances and situations in the earth, 
by the mind, and again brought into view, | that it is difficult todistinguish them with- 
it is recollection; when the ideas are taken | out rae recourse to the teat of experi. 
notice of, and, as it were, registered in the , ment. The valuable miucral products of 
memory, it is attention; when the mind ' Bntain he in the northern and western 
fixes its view on any one idea, andconsders sides, the other aides consisting of second. 
it on all sides, it is called study.” | ary formations and alluvial soil, 

MINE, a cavity under ground, formed, MIN‘ERAL WA’TERS are of various 
for the purpose of — minerals,often kinda, but generally so far impregnated 
very deep and extensive. The descent into , with foreign matter as to give them a sen- 
them is by a pit, called a shaft, and the ex- { sible flavour and a specific action upon the 












foration. When in a fossil atate they are 
termed milleporites. 
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BQUALS THAT OF SIX RUNDBRED HORSES. 
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SOME MINERALOGSSTS THINK, THAT IF THE ANDES WERE PROPERLY EXAMINED, SILYER WOULD BECOME AS CHEAP AS COPPER. 


IN SO0MB OF TUB CORNISH MINES THERE ARN STRAM-ENGINES, WHERE THE POWRR OF THE STREAM 


466 SILVER 129 ALLOYED WITH COPPER, TU RENDER IT HARDEE AND MORE aononoua. 
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POTASH BOFTENS HARD WATER BY DECOMPOSING THE EARTHY SALTS IN IT. 


A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 
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direction. Look at the public prints; see 
what magnificent schemes are at present 
afloat—what magniloquent advertisements 
are daily announcing ad be companies 
with their millions of capital! (founshing 
on paper); and, above all, observe what a 
sudden transformation takes place in the 
living representatives of all this patriotic 
enterprize—the veriest grubs of yesterday, 
now fluttering in the sun a busy swarm of 
gilded butterflies. “The manta for mining 
concerns, which raged in London and the 
empige generally in 1824 and 1825, after the 
opening of Mexico and other parts of Spa- 
nish America to our intercourse, forms a 
remarkable, and, we are sorry to add, dis- 
aceful era in our commercial history. 
Now that the madness is past, we have dif- 
ficulty in conceiving how men in the habit 
of sober calculation could be led to enter- 
tain such romantic speculations, and to pay 
such high premiums for shares in distant 
and uncertain undertakings. We may, 
therefore, be excused for appropriating a 
age or two to the history of an infatuation 
fardly second to that which led to the 
South Sea and Mississippi schemes. These 
associations were formed in London early 
in 1824, and during the spring and summer 
of that year their stock or shares bore only 
a small premium; but towards the winter 
it began i progressively to rise, to the surprise 
of several of the directors; seeing that it 
arose less from any favourable mnteltizence 
of the mines (for the account from Mexico 
merely reported the arrival of the English 
agents) than from a blind ardour and spirit 
of speculation in the public—a spirit which, 
sccing nothing tempting in our own funds 
or in thorze of continental Europe, directe 
itself to distant objects, and particularly to 
Spamsh America. It appeared as if our 
countrymen were about to reap an imme- 
diate harvest; to lay their hands on a trea- 
sure hid for ages. America, it is said, had 
been discovered, in one sense, above three 
centuries; but this was the true discovery, 
—the effectual access to its resources. 
Every new coutract for a Mexican mine pro- 
duced a rise in the shares of the companies, 
aa if this fresh undertaking must necessa- 
rily be a source of profit to the others! And 
the result was, that in January, 1825, the 
premiums on the shares of each of the com- 
panies mentioned above excceded cent. per 
cent., although no substantial reason could 
be given for any advance whatever. It must 
not, however, be imagined that this rise of 
valuable observations, by Mr. M‘Culloch, | price was occasioned solely by the competi- 
on the “ mining companies” of that period, | tion of individuals who intended to continue 
as forming a prominent feature in the po- , to hold stock, and to trust to the dividends 
pular delusions which were then so rife with | made by the companies for a return. That 
ruin. If it be asked why we attach so much | this was the case in the first instance is 
importance to this subject, we reply, that Sigma fine be But others,actuated 
the motive which impels us to spenk of these | by very different views, speedily entered the 
“doings” is not merely avain desire to per- | field. A liar combination of circumstan- 
petuate the remembrance of an era in our | ces, at the head of which must be placed an 
commercial history, as dishonest as it was ee incredible degree of ignorance and 
discreditable, but to point to them as ad- | folly on the part of a considerable portion 
monitory hinte of what may reasonably be | of the public, spread a apirit of gambling 
expected from many of the grand projects | among al) classes. Many who were most 
which still court the eye in every possible | eager in the pursuit of shares, intended 


animal economy. They are usually divided 
into four classes: acidulous or carbonated, 
saline, chalybeate or ferruginous, and sul- 
phureous. They are also further divided 
inte warm (or thermal) and cold, as well as 
into natural and artificial. The saline 
springs consist, in general, of salts of soda 
aud lime, or of magnesia and lime, with 
carbonic acid and oxyde of iron: such are 
those of Pyrmont, Seidlitz, Epsom, &c. 
The ferruginous waters have a decided atyp- 
tic taste, and are turned black by an infu- 
sion of gall-nuts. The iron is sometimes 
in the state of an oxyde, held in solution by 
carbonic acid ; sometimes it exists as a sul- 
phate, and sometimes both as a sulphate 
and carbonate: among these are the waters 
of Spa, Vichy, Cheltenham, Tunbridge, &c. 
The acidulous waters are charactenzed by 
an acid taste, and by the disengagement of 
fixed air: of this kind are the waters of 
Bath, Buxton, Bristol, &c. The sulphureous 
waters are easily recognized by their dis- 
agreeable mnell, their property of tarnish- 
ing silver and copper, &c.: of this class are 
the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, Harrowgate, 
and numerous others.—The artificial mine- 
ral waters are produced in the laboratories 
of the chemists, and are either mercly imi- 
tations of the natural waters, or composed 
of different ingredients, so as to form com- 
pounds valuable for medicinal purposes, 
ut not known to exist in nature. 

MINERVA’‘LIA, in Roman antiquity, 
festivals celebrated in honour of Minerva, 
in the month of March; at which time the 
scholars had a vacation, and usually made a 
— to their masters, called from this 
estival minerval, 

MIN‘IATURE, a small painting in water- 
colours, consisting of little points or dots 
instead of lines, or some other smooth ma- 
terial, on ivory, and used in taking por- 
traits; also the portrait itself. 

MIN’IM, in music, a note equal to two 
crotchets, or half a semibreve. 

MINIMS, a religious order in the church 
of Rome, founded by St. Francis De Paula, 
towards the end of the 15th century. 

_ MINIMUM, the last — assignable 
in a given case; opposed to mazimum. 

MI'NING COM’PANIES. As we have 
elsewhere commented on the disastrous 
consequences which followed the various 
speculative associations that sprung up in 
London during the years 1824 and 1825, we 
take this — of inserting (in cor 
roboration of what we have written) some 
























BEDS OF CHALK OFTEN CONTAIN MARINE SHELLS AND ANIMALS, TOGETHER WITH FRUIT, FOSSIL WOOD, AND OTHER PRODUCTIONS. 





A PRODIGIOUS VARIETY OF VEGETABLES, TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM ANY AT PREESEKT KNOWN, ARE DISCOVEBED IN THE DIFFERENT HINES. 
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WATER, UNLIKE OTHER LIQUIDS, RXPANDR AS IT APPROACHRS CONGELATION. 467 
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Ir TUN CRYSTALINE FORM OF A MINERAL DENOTES ITH ACIENTIFIC CHABACTER. 


MIN] The Scientific and Literary Treasury ; [MIN 














only to hold them for a few days or weeks, | public business in the name of his govern 
to protit by the nse which they anticipated | ment [See AmnassaDor, and Dirtomacy ] 
would take place, by selling them to others MIN IUM, the red oxyde of lead, pro 
more credulous or bold than themselves, | cured by exposing this metal to a great heat 
The confidence of one set of speculators anda tree access of air It contains aul- 
confirmed that of the othera Meanwlule phate and muriste of lead, oxyde of copper, 
the public gullibility, or rather its indis- | lex, &c. 
criminating rapacity, was liberally adminis- MINK, m zoology, a quadruped of the 
tered to. Company after company was genus Mustela, inhabiting the northern 
formed without any privious compact, in parts of Europe and also America It can 
other words, without any foundation what- | swim and dive well, and 18 generally to be 
ever! The plan was to fix on a district iu found on the banks of mvers, where it preys 
America, understood to contam mines, to upon small fish, trogs, rats, mice, &c Its 
form a company bearing the names of such fur 16 fine, but not very valuable When 
districts, to obtain a first payment of the irritated, the mink exhales a fetid musky 
shareholders and to send out agents, or  amell 
commissioners, as they were termed, to MIN NESINGERS, a name given to the 
survey the distict and engage the mincs ' German — poets of the middle ages, on | 
Such was the case of most of those having , account of love bemg the chiet subject ot | 
the names of distnets in South America, | their ems, the ancient German word 
subjoined to the present statement, it was , minne beg used to denote a pure and 
the case also of the Hispaniola or St Do | faithful love After the fashion of the Pro | 
mingo companies, formed on the basis of | vengal troubadours, the mimneangers en- 
accounts given by Dr Robertson of mines — gaged 1n poetical contests for the gratifica | 
enough in the island some three centuries tion of princes and ladies of the court Soine 
o' and yet lawyers, clergymen, and even raat them were poor, and earned their | 
the nobles of the land were candidates tor living H reciting their aongs from court to | 
shares in these miserable bubbles, in the court, but most of them sang merely for 
hope of findivg (in which luckiy most of | pleasure when their swords were unem 





them were disappomted) some dupe to buy | ployed 
their shares at a premium !”’ IN NOW, in ichthyology, the name 
MINION, the name given toa small kind | apphed to several species of small fresh- 
of pone type (two aes larger than the ; water fish, generally of the genus Cyprinus 
type used for this volume; The word 1s of MINOR, 1n law, an har male or temale, 
Freuch ongin (mignon, a darling) and, in under the age of twenty-one — Minar, in 
its usual acceptation, signifies the favourite | logic, the second propomtion of a regular 
of a princc,on whom he lavishesundescrved | syllogism ——Mimor, m music, mguihes 
favours less, and ia applied to certain coucords or 
MIN ISTER, the pastor of a church, duly | intervals which differ from others of the 
avwhonzed to perform religious worship | sani denommation by half a tone 
in pubhe, adnumister the sacraments, &c | MINOR IT}, im law, a state of being un- 
—-In politics, one to whom a sovcraign | derage Also the smalles number of per- 
prince intrusts the administration of the sons who give their votes on any questions, 
government, as, a minister of state, the particularly in parliament opposed to ma 
prime minister, or a foreign muster In | jority 
Crreat Britain, the words minaters and MINT, in British history, a place where 
minetry are used as collective names, the national comage 1s performed = In 
for the heads of departments in the state, minting, or coming moncy, the first process 
but the individual members are not so 1s that of melting metal in crucibles and 
designated In their separate offices thry uring it into moulda, where it 1s formed 
stand thus} first lord of the treasury, intoplates The platesare atterward passed 
2 lord meh chancellor, 3 chancellor through a flatting engine, by which their 
of the exchequer, 1 secretary of state for thickness is regulated They are ne t, with 
foreign affairs, 5 secretary of state for the ; the asswtance of an instrument called a! 
colonial department, 6 secretary of state trepan,cutinto planchets, or circular pieces | 
for the home department, 7 president of The planchets are then duly weighed, and, | 
the counes), 8 Jord privy seal, 9 first lord being bosled and made clean, conveyed to 
of the admiralty, 10 president ofthe board the mill, by which ther edges are marked | 
of control, 11 paymaster of the forces, 12. The coimng apparatus of the Roval Mint | 
secretary at war, and 1% chancellorof the of London 18 justly estecmed a inasterpicce | 
duchy of Lancaster The prime minister | of mechanical akill and workmanship = It { 
(who is generally the first lord of the trea | was erected in 1811, under the darection of 
sury) 18 fhe one who receives the sovereign’s | the inventor, Mr Boulton, and has since | 
order to form a ministry, or, in other words, | been kept im alinost constant employment 
to appomt men of his own sentiments to | Coins, of sufhment thickness, sometimes 
fill the clef offices. Those of the ministry | recetve inecriptions on their edges, but 
who are peers sit in the house of lords, the | others only a small pattern, commonly 
others sit in the house of commons, in vir- | called the milling The coming soll stamps 
tue of heing elected members, which ican | the effigy, symbol, or legend required This 
dispensable ——Foretgn mintater, a person machine is a expeditious, that twenty 
sent from one government to another, and thousand planchets may be stamped in a 
accredited to the latter, in ord(r to transact | day. “ The only attention wlich this noble 
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THE DEEPEST MINE IN THE WORLD IS AT TRUTTENBURG, IN BOHEMIA, WHICH 18 ONE THOUSAND YARDS BELOW THE EARTH'S SURFACE. 
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5 FROM TAS TIME THAT THE FEGNICSIAVS TRADED WITH ANCIENT BRITAIN, THE WORLD HAS BREN SUPPLIED WITH TIN FROM THR MINES OF CORNWALL. 
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MINMRALA DERIVK THEIR NAME FROM BEING EXTRACTED BY MINING, 
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IN ALL CASES WHERE WE ARE TOTALLY IGNORANT OF NATURE, IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO DETERMINE WHAT 18, OR 13 NOT, A DEVIATION FROM ITS COURSE. 
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NO RVENT CAN BR DIEMED MIRACULOUS, MERELY BECAUSE IT I8 STRANGE. 
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machine requires,” says Dr. Ure, “is that 
of a little boy, who stands in a sunk place 
before the press, and always keeps the tube 
full of blanks. 
which, when pulled, will put the press in 
motion by the concealed mechanism in the 
apartment above; and the other string, 
when snatched, stops the press. This coi 
ing operation goes on at the rate of 60 
70 strokes per minute; and with very few 
interruptions during the whole day. The 
press-room at the Royal Mint contains 
eight machines, all supported on the same 
stone base; and the iron beams between 
the columns serve equally for the presses 
on each side. The whole has therefore a 
magnificent appearance, The eight presses 
wil] strike more than 19,000 cuins in an 
hour, with only a child to supply each.” 
MINT, or MEN THA, in botany, a genus 
of herbaceous plants, whose roots are pe- 
rennial, used for culinary and medicinal 
purposes, There are nineteen species, all 
of which contain much essential oul, and 
have an agreeable odour. To the taste 
they are bitter, aromatic, and pungent. 
The mentha piperita, or pepperaunt, 18 the 
most powerful, and, on this account, is 
most generally employed in medicine. The 
mentha virtdis, or spearmint, is milder, and 
more commonly employed in culinary pur- 


poses. 

MIN’‘UET, a dance in alow time and with 
short measured steps, which requires great 
a He and grace of carnage. 

IN’UTE, the sixtieth part of the degrec 
of a circle, and denoted thus (‘); asa se 
cond, or sixtieth part of a minute, is by (”). 
Also, the sixtieth part of an hour. We often 
speak both of minutes and moments 1n or- 
der to convey a meaning of time indefi- 
nitely short; as, “I wall be with you in a 
minute,” &¢.——Minute, in architecture, 
usually denotes the sixtieth, sometimes the 
thirtieth part of a module.—— Minute is also 
used for a short memoir, or sketch of a 
subject, taken in writing; a note to pre- 
serve the memory of a thing, 

MINU‘TLEA (Latin), the smaller particu- 
lars or minute detad)s of anything. 

MIRAB’ILIS, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 5 Pentandria, order 1 Monogy- 
nia. Theapecies are perennials, and con- 
sist of the varieties of the Marvel of Peru. 

MIR’ACLE, an event or effect produced 
in a manner different from the common 
and regular method of providence, by the 
interposition either of God himself, or some 
superior agent to whom He delegated the 
power. Lord Bacon observes, that a mira- 
cle was never wrought by God to convert 
an atheist, because the light of nature 
might have led him to confess a God: but 
miracles, says he, are designed to convert 
idolaters, and the superstitious, who have 
acknowledged a deity, but erred mm the 
manner of adoring him; because no light 
of nature extends so far as fully to deciare 
the will and true worship of God. In ex- 
amining the different objections which have 
been urged against miracles, it will be seen 
that they arise, in general, from a neglect 


NO DEVIATION FROM NATURE CAN RR MADE BUT DY GOD NIMSEUF. 
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of the existence of a moral system: when 


itis objected that they are against the 
“usual course of nature,” that is, against 
all we know of the goverument of God, it is 
forgotten that they are entirely in accord- 
ance with his moral government, and that 
experience as fully proves the existence and 
nature of this government, as of the pbysi- 
cal system of the world. 

RAGE, an optical phenomenon, pro- 
duced by refraction, and which consists in 
the unusual elevation or apparent approxi- 
mation of coasts, mountains, ships, or other 
objects, aceébmpanied by inverted images of 
the same The appearance presented is 
that of a double image of the object in the 
air; one — in the natural position, the 
other inverted, so as to resemble a natural 
object and its inverted image in the water. 
It may be produced whenever the rays of 
light meet, in an oblique direction, the sur- 
face of a less refracting medium than that 
in which they were previously moving: they 
are thus turned back into the original me- 
dium in the same direction in which they 
would be impelled by reflection taking place 
at the common surface of the two mediums. 

MIR’ROR, in optics, the surface of any 
polished metal, or glass silvered on its pos- 
tenor side, so as to reflect the rays of light 
which fall upon it, and to represent objects. 
Murrors are either flat, as looking-glasses; 
concave, for the purpose of converging the 
rays of hght; or convex, for the purpose of 
diverging the rays of light. The objects 
viewed 1m convex mirrors are diminished, 
but seen in an erect position, and appear to 
emanate from a point behind the mirror: 
this point, which 18 1ts focus, will be half 
the radius of convexity behind the surface, 
and is called the negative or imaginary focus 
because the rays are not actually collected 
as bya concave mirror, whose focus is called 
real.—It 1s probable that brazen wirrors 
were the first kind used, but silver reflects 
the most, though 1t 1s too expensive a ma- 
terial for common use; most metals, how- 
ever, and even wood gilded and polished, 
will reflect very powerfully; but since the 
invention of glass, and the application of 
quicksilver to it, it has been universally 
employed for plain mirrors in houses. 

MISCELLA’NEZ, the term given to one 
of Linneus’s natural order of plants, com- 
prehending such as were not included in 
the other orders. 

MISCH’NA, or MI8‘NA, the code or col- 
lection of the civil law of the Jews. The 
Jews pretend, that when God gave the 
written law to Moses, he gave him also ano- 
ther not written, which was preserved by 
tradition among the doctors of the syna- 
gogue, till through their dispersion they 
were in danger of departing from the tradi- 
tions of their fathers, when it was judged 
proper to commit them to writing. 

ISDEMEAN’‘OUR, in law, a minor of- 
fence, or one of less magnitude than that 
whith is generally designated a crime, the 
latter being, 1n common usage, made to de- 
note an offence of a more atrocious cha- 
racter. 
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AS ONE FLAIN MIRROR REYLECTS TUB HEAT OF THE SUN, 80 THE REFLECTION OF TWO, THREE, OR MORE, NECESSARILY AUGMENTS THE HEAT. 
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BIBD-LIME CAN BE MADR FROM THE BERRIES AND BARK OF THE MISLETOR. 


MIs] 


MISERERE, a title given to the 5lat 
psalm, usually called the Paalm of Mercy. 

MIS’LETOE (niscum album), in botany, 
@ plant which aware grows on trees, and 
was formerly thought, on that account, to 
be an excrescence of the tree; but it has 
been found to be propagated by the seed or 
berry which is conveyed by the missel thrush 
from one tree to another: probably the vis- 
cous part of the berry sticks to his beak, 
and in his attempts to disengage himeelf 
from it by striking his beak against the bark 
of the tree, the berry sticks to the latter; 
and if it happen to light on a smooth part, 
it will take root, and sprout out the next 
winter. The misletoe was held sacred by 
the Druids, hecause they had an extraordi- 
nary reverence for the number fhree; and 
not only the berries, but the leaves of the 
misletoe, grow in clusters of three united 
on one stalk. Its growing upon the oak, 
their sacred tree, was doubtiess another 
cause of its veneration. When the end of 
the year approached, the Druids marched 
with great solemnity to gather the misletoe 
of the in order to present it to Jupiter, 
inviting all the world to assist them at this 
ceremony, with these words: “The new 
year 18 at hand, gather the misletoe,” 

ISNO’MER, in law, a misnaming or 
mistaking a person’s name. The christian 
name of a person should always be — 
but the law is not so strict in regard to sur- 
names, 8 small mistake in which will be 
overlooked. 

MISPRIS‘ION, in law, any high offence 
under the degree of capital, but bordering 
thereon.——Misprision of treasen consists 
in a bare knowledge and concéalment of 
treason, without assenting to it. Mhapri- 
sions are called negative, when they consist 
in the concealmeut of something that ought 
to be revealed ; and positive, when they con- 
sist in the commission of soinething which 
ought not to be done. 

MISSAL, in the Romish church, the hook 
which contains the praycrs and ceremonies 
of the mass. Some early missale are beau- 
tifully executed, and are objects of bibho- 


mania. 

MISSA‘LIA, the money paid to a Catho- 

lic A at for a mass read for the dead. 

ISSIL‘IA, in antiquity, were a certain 
kind of largesses thrown amongst the Ro- 
man people, such as small coins of gold or 
silver, sweermeats, &c. Sometimes ani- 
mals, as sheep, goats, oxen, deer, &c. were 
let loose to be caught and carried off by the 
—2 

IS'SIO, among the Romans, was a full 
discharge given to a soldier after twenty- 
years’ service, and differed from the ezauc- 
toratio, which was a discharge from duty 
after seventeen years’ service.——Afiaat also 
signified a rescue sent by the emperor or 
person who exhibited the games, to a 
wounded gladiator. 

MIS8’SIONS and MIS’SIONARIES. All 
rehgious communities, from the earliest 
ages of Christianity, have endeavoured to 
propagate their tenets, not by the force of 
arnis, 


——— — — 
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at by the persuasive precepts of the 
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Gospel; and there is scarcely a corer of 
the habitable globe which has not been pe- 
netrated by men expressly sent out to carry 
its glad tidings to pagan nations. Foremost 
among the Protestant countries which have 
thus distinguished themselves, is Englaud ; 
and the missionary system has undoubtedly 

ntributed much to the diffusion of the 

apel, though it cannot be denied that, 
in the choice of persons and in the objects 
proposed, many mistakes have been com- 
mitted, through partial views or misdirected 
zeal. Generally speaking, however, great 
success bas attended their labours; and the 
immense funds which are annually raised 
by voluntary contribution for the respective 
missions, must be a convincing proof that 
their supporters are actuated by au — 
desire to see the blessings of Christianity 
and civilization universally extended. 

MISTS, or FOGS, vapours hovering over 
the earth, which are ether drawn upwards 
by the rays of the sun, or fall down by their 
own weight as dew, or, in cold v eather, as 
hoar frost. (See Cuoupa, Fogs, &c.} 

MITE, in entomology, an insect belong- 
ing to the genus Acarus, 80 small that it 
is scarcely visible to the naked eye, except 
by its motion. As seen through a micro- 
scope, it is found to have eight legs, two 
eyes, one on each side the head, and two 
jomted tentacula. The mites inhabiting 
cheese are 80 minute that to the naked eye 
they appear hke moving particles of dust. 
They are extremely voracious, and will even 
prey on each other, and are so tenacious of 

ife that they have been kept alive for many 
months between object-glasses of a micro- 
scope.——Mite, in commerce, a small com 
formerly current, equal to about one-third 
part of a farthing. In Scripture, the piece 
of money called a mite, was the quarter of a 
denarius, or about seven English farthings. 

MITH’RIDATE, in pharmacy, an anti- 
dote against poison, or a composition in 
form of an electuary, supposed to serve 
either as a remedy or @ preservative against 
poison. 

MI’TRA, in antiquity, a cap or covering 
for the head, worn by the Roman ladies, 
sometimes by the men, bat it was looked 
upon asa mark of effeminacy in them, es- 
pecially when it was tied upon their heads. 
Amongst the Greeks, mitra waé a piece 
of detensive armour made of brass, hned 
with wool, and worn next to the skin, under 
the coat of mail. 

MITRA’LES VAL’VULA, in anatomy, 
two valves situated in the left ventricle of 
the heart, at the ingress of the pulmonary 
vein, serving to hinder the ingress and re- 
gress of the blood from the heart into the 
veins agai, while they are constricted. 

MITRE, a sacerdotal ornament worn on 
the head by bishops and certain abbots 
on solemn occasions; being a sort of cap, 
pointed, and cleft at top. The high priest 
among the Jewa wore a mitre or bonnet on 
his head. The inferior priests among the 
Jews had likewise their mitres, but in what 

articulars they differed from that of the 
igh priest is at this time uncertain. Some 


MANY MILLIONG OF BIRLFS HAVE BEEN CIRCULATED BY THE MISKIONARIES. 


THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE WAS FOUNDED IN 1699; THAT FOR THE FROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY IN FORRIGN FARTS, IN 1701. 
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writers contend that the ancient bishops 
wore mitres, but this also admits of consis 
derable doubt. Among the primitive Chrise 
tians, there was a class of young women 
who professed a state of virginity and were 
solemnly consecrated thereto, who wore a 
purple and yee mitre, as a badge of dis- 
tinction. His holiness the pope has four 
different mitres, which are more or less nchly 
adorned, according to the solemnities of the 
festivals on which they are worn. The 
cardinals anciently wore mitres, and some 
canons of cathedrals in Roman Catholic 
countries have the privilege of wearing the 
maitre. According to several authors, it was 
at first a part of female costume, and when 
worn by a man was considered as indicative 
of effeminacy. 

MIT’TIMUS, in law, a precept or com- 
mand in writing under the hand and seal 
of a justice of the peace, or other proper 
officer, directed to the gaoler or keeper of 
a prison, for the receiving and safe keeping 
of an offender charged with any crime un- 
til he be delivered by due course of law. 

MIXED BODY, in philosophy and che- 
mistry, that which is compounded of diffe- 
rent elements or principles ; in winch sense 
it standa distinguished from simple or ele- 
mentury, or bodies copsisting of one prin- 
ciple only. : 

IX"TURE, in pharmacy, a liquid medi- 
cine which receives into its composition 
not only extracts, salts, and other sub- 
stances dissolvable in water, but powders, 
&ec., which are not dissolvable. 

MNEMON’ICS, the art of assisting the 
memory—an art which, when founded on a 
simple system, is of incalculable use to all 
persons, but more especially to those who 
wish to study history and the sciences to 
advantage. The ancients were well ac- 
quainted with mnemonics; according to 
some, the science came from the East to 
the Greeks; others consider the poet §:- 
monides as the myentor of them.—The 

rincipal difficulty in attaining a competent 

nowledge of history, consists in retaining 
the dates of the several epochas, eras, Xe. 
to whieh the principal occurrences in his- 
tory belong ; but this difficulty 1s consider. 
ably obviated by “ memorial lines,” made 
up of artificial words, invented, or adopted 
by Dr. (rey, m a work entitled “ Memoria 
Technica,” which was first published up- 
wards of a century ago. ‘ Of all things,” 
says a celebrated philosopher and scholar, 
“ there is the greatest difficulty in retammg 
numbers. They are like grains of sand, 
which will not cohere in the order in which 
we place them; but by transmuting the 
figures into letters, which easily cohere, in 
every form of combination, we fix and re- 
tain numbers in the mind with the same 
ease aud certainty with which we remember 
words,” And it is to this end, chiefly, that 
the Memoria Technica 1s directed. 

MOAT, in fortification, a deep trench or 
ditch, dug round the ramparts of a fortified 
place, to prevent surprises. The brink of the 
moat next the rampart, is called the ecarp ; 
and the opposite one, the counferecarp. 


THOSE WHO WISH TO STUDY MNEMONICS SHOULD CONSULT A WORK, ENTITLED “ HISTOBICAL TABLETS AND MEDALLIONS,” BY NB. J. TODD, OF WINCHESTER. 
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SENECA WAS ABLE TO REFEAT 2000 WORDS UPON ONCE HEARING THEM, 


A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 





THE MOCKING-BIRD OFTEN SUCCESSFULLY IMITATES THE VOICES OF ANIMALS. 
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MO’CHA-STONE, in mineralogy, den- 
dritic agate; a qineral, in the interior of 
which appear delineations of shrubs desti- 
tute of leaves, and which are either of a 
brown, black, or green colour. In some 
cases these may have been produced by the 
filtration of the oxydes of iron and manga- 
nese; but in other cases they appear tobe 
vegetable fibres, sometimes retainmng their 
natural form and colour, and sometimes 
coated by a ferruginous crust. 

MOCWHK’ING-BIRD (turdus polyglottos), 
the American thrush. Although this bird 
cannot vie with moat of the feathered tribe 
in Ameriéa in brilliancy of plumage, it is 
much sought for on account of its wonderful 
imitative powers. Its own natural song is 
bold, full, and exceedingly varied; but in 
addition to the fullness and melody of its 
original notes, it has the faculty of imi- 
tating the notes of all other birds, from the 
humming-bird to the eagle. In measure 
and accent it faithfully follows its origi- 
nals, while in force and sweetness of ex- 
pression it greatly improves upon them. 
A bystander might suppose that the whole 
feathered tribes had assembled together on 
a trial of skill, each atriving to produce his 
utmost effect, so perfect are the mocking- 
bird’s imitations. 

MODE, in metaphysics, denotes the man- 
ner of a thing’s existence, which is either 
simple or mixed. Simple modes are only 
combinations of the same simple idea: 
thas by adding units together, in distinct 
separate collections, we come by all the 
several modes of numbers, as a dozen, a 
score, & thousand, &c. Mixed modes, on 
the contrary, are compounded of simple 
ideas of different kinds, as beauty, which 
consists in a certain composition of colour 
and ‘igure, causing delight in the beholder. 
—— Essenttal, or inseparable Modes, are at- 
tributes without which the substance can- 
not subsist, as wisdom, &c. in God, &e.—— 
Non-essential, or separable Modes, are attri- 
butes affecting created substances, and 
affixed thereto as long as is necessary, as 
coldness in water, &c.——Mode, in music, 
a regular disposition of the tune in relation 
to certaim principal sounds, which are called 
the essential chords of the bass, or the es- 
sential sounds of the mode.——The word 
mode is applicable also to particular acts, or 
a series of acts, or to the common usage of 
a place or people. We say, this person has 
a particular mode of dressing his hair; that 
one has a certain mode of walking, &c.; or, 
we find it necessary to conform to the usual 
mode of living. 

MOD’EL, an original pattern, or the 
shape or design of anything in miniature: 
particularly applied to an artificial pattern 
made in wood, stone, plaster, or other ma- 
terial, for the more correct execution of 
some great work, and to afford an idea of 
the effect to be produced. — models, 
for the purpose of studying the play of the 
muscles, the varieties of expression, and 
the relative proportions of the human form, 
are provided in all academies for — 
ODERATOR, a person who presides 
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THE MODEL OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, EXHIBITED AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, 18 A WONDERFUL SPECINEN OF PATIENCN AND INGENUITY. 
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4 BEAUTIFUL MODEL WAS MADE, IN WOOD, OF THE NEW TOWN OF EDINBURGH, BEFORE ANY PART OF IT WaS BEGUN TO BE BUILT. 
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at a public assembly, to propose questions, 

reserve order, and regulate the proceed- 
ings. Thus the president of the annual 
assembly of the church of Scotland is styled 
the moderator. 

MOD‘ESTY, that amiable state of feeling 
which accompanies a moderate estimate of 
one’s own qualities, and manifests itaclf in 
unobtrusive mannere—conceding to others 
all due honour and respect, an —— 
less to one’s self than others are dispose 
to yield. Though it may partly arise from 
timidity and diffidence, genuine and unaf- 
fected modesty is mainly derived from true 
humility and purity of mmd—the sources 
of honour and human excellence. 

MODIFICA’TION, in philosophy, that 
which modifies a thing, or gives it this or 
that manner of being. —— quality 
are accidents which modify all bodies. Ac- 
cording to Spinosa’s system, all the beings 
that compose the universe are only so many 
different modifications of one and the same 
substance; and it is the different arrange- 
ment and situation of their parts, that 
make all the difference between them. 

MODIL’LION, in architecture, an orna- 
ment in the cornice of the Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite columns; a sort of bracket 
serving to support the projecture of the 
lJarmier or drip. 

MO'DIUS, a Roman dry measure for all 
sorts of grain, containing 32 hemtne or 16 
sextarii, or one-third of the ampdora, 
amounting to an English peck. 

MO'DO ET FOR'MA (1n manner and 
form), in law, are words frequently used 
in pleadings, &c. and particularly in a de- 
fendant’s anawer, wherein he denies to have 
done what is laid to his charge, as affirmed 
by the plaintiff. 

MODULATION, in music, the art of 
composing agreeable to the lawa prescnbed 
by any particular eb or of changing the 
mode or key. Also the regular progression 
of several parts through the sounds that 
are in the harmony of any particular key, 
as well as the proceeding naturally and 
regularly from one key to another. In 
pieces of a mild and quiet character, it is 
not proper to modulate so often as in those 
which have to expresa vinlent and great 
passions, Where everything relating to 
expression is considered, modulation also 
must be so determined by the expreasion, 
that each single idea in the melody shall ap- 
pear in the tune that 18 most proper for it. 

MOD’ULE, m architecture, a certain 
measure, taken at pleasure, for regulating 
the proportions of columns, and the aym- 
metry or disposition of the whule building. 
The usual module of a column 1s its semi- 
diameter at the base. 

MO’DUS, an equivalent in money, land or 
other valuable consideration, given to the m- 
nister or vicar by the owners of land 1p heu 
of tithes. The whole —— is modua decs- 
mandt, though modus alone is generally used. 

MO’DUS OPERAN’DI, a Latin phrase, 
signifying the way or method by which an 
—— or performance of any kind 1s 

lected. 
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THE TONGUB I8 THE ARTFUL MODULATOR OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 
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LIVING MODELS IN ACADEMIES SHOULD BER FREQUENTLY CHANGED. 
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MOGUL’, the name of a 
ror of a nation in Asia 


rince or em- 
ed Moguls or 


— 
MO’HAIR, the hair of a goat, which in- 
habita the mountains in the vicinity of 
Angora in Turkey, of which the natives 
make the cloth called camlets or mohair. 
MO’‘HAIR-SHELL, in conchology, a pe- 
culiar species of Voluta, resembling on the 
surface mohair, or a close web of the silk- 


worm, 

MOHAMMEDANS. [See Mano- 
METANS.] 

MOI'DORE, a Portuguese coin equal to 
27a. sterling. 

MOLA’RES, or Dentrs Movares, Molar 
teeth, in anatomy, the Jarge teeth, some- 
times called the grinders.——-Molar glands, 
two salival glands, situated on each side of 
the mouth, 

MOLE, a mound or massive work formed 
of large stones laid in the sea by means of 
coffer-dams, extended in a nght line or as 
an arch of a circle, before a port, which it 
serves to defend trom the violent impulse of 
the waves; thus protecting ships in a har- 
bour. The word is sometimes used for the 
harbour itself. Among the Romans, a kind 
of mauaoleum, built hke a round tower on 
a square base, insulated, encompassed with 
columns, and covered with a dome. 

MOLE, in zoology, a small ammal of the 

nus Talpa, from five to six inches in 

ength, which, in search of worms or other 

insects, forms a road just under the surface 
of the around, rawing the soil into a little 
ndge. Its conformation enables it to bur. 
row with great case; it has no external 
ears; and its eyes are sO minute, and 80 
concealed by its fur, that it has given rise 
to the opinion that it 1s formed without 
these important organs. Moles hve in 
pairs, and are chiefly found in places where 
the soil is loose and soft. The females 
bring forth four or tive young, for the pre- 
servation of which the parents construct a 
habitation, or nest, with great diligence 
and tngenuity.——Mole-kill, a little mound 
or elevation of earth thrown up by moles 
working under ground. 

MO'LE-CRICKET, in entomology, an 
insect of the genus Gryllus, noted for its 
rapidity in burrowing, as well as for its de- 
atructiveness in gardens. The femdle forms 
a nest of clay, about as large as a hen’s egy, 
and deposits in it nearly 150 eggs, for the 
preservation of which the greatest care is 
taken. Wherever a nest is situated, ave- 
nues and intrenchments surround it; there 
are also numerous winding passages which 
lead to it, and the whole 1s environed by a 
ditch, which presents an impassable barrier 
to most insects. At the approach of win- 
ter, the mole-crnckets remove their nesta to 
80 great a depth in the earth as to avoid 
any injury from the frost. When the mild 
season returns, they raise it in proportion 
to the advance of the warm weather, and at 
last elevate it so near the surface as to per- 
mit the sup and air to act on it. The male 
has a chirp, or low jarring note, which may 
be heard in the evening or night. 
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THERE ARE TWO DISTINCT KINDS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, THOSR WITH A HEAD CALLED “ CEPHALOUS,” AND THOSE WITHOUT, OR “ ACEPHALOUS.” 






THE NUMBER OF RELIGIOUS EBOUSES, COLLEGES, CHANTBIES, KC. SUPPRESSED IN ENGLAND AT THE REFORMATION, 18 STATED TO BE UPWARDS OF 3180. 
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diseased state of the bones, in which they 
are preternaturally soft.——Mollifies Un- 
guium, a preternatural softness of the nails. 

MOLLUS’CA, in zoology, a class of ani- 
mals whose bodies are soft, without an in- 
ternal skeleton, or articulated covering. 
Some of them breathe by lungs, others by 
gills; some live on land, others in water. 
Some are testaceous or provided with shells, 
as the anail, others naked. Most of the 
molluaca are possessed of great irritability, 
frequently continuing apparently alive after 
they are cut asunder. Some produce their 

oung alive, while others are oviparous. 

he uses of this numerous class are ex- 
tremely varied: many of them are taken as 
food by man, and others supply nutritious 
prey for birds and fishes. 

MOLYB’DENA, in mineralogy, an ore of 
molybdenum, a scarce mineral of a pecu- 
har form, and sometimes confounded with 
plumbag®, from which however it is distin- 
guished by its more shining, scaly appear- 


ance. 

MOLYBDENUM, in mineralogy, a 
meta] which has not yet been reduced in 
masses of any considerable magnitude, but 
has heen obtained only in small separate 
globules, of a blackish, bnihant colour. 
It unites with several of the metals, and 
forms with them brittle compounds.—— 
The molybdic acid has a sharp metallic 
taste, reddens litmus paper, and forms salts 
with alkaline bases. 

MOMEN’TUM, 1n mechanics, the power 
displayed by any body in a certain direction, 
always measured by the velocity, and m- 
creased or diminished by the number of 
atoms; and, therefore, is as the velocity 
multiplied by the quantity. 

MON'‘ADE, an atom no longer divisibie. 

MONADELPH'A, in botany, the six- 
teenth class of the Linnean system of 
plants, containing cight orders, triendnia, 
pentandria, octandria, enneandria, decan. 
dria, endecandria, dodecandria, and polyan- 
dria, with the stamens united into one 
body by the filaments. 

MONAN’DRIA, in botany, the first class 
of plants, with only one stamen or male 
part in each flower. The monandria are 
subdiviged into two orders, monandria- 
monogynta, and monandria-digynia, accord- 
ing as they contain one or two styles. 

ON'ARCHY, a government in which 
the supreme power 1s vested in a single 
person. Where the monarch is invested 
with an absolute power, the monarchy is 
termed deapotic: where the supreme power 
is virtually in the laws, though the majesty 
of government and the administration is 
vested in a single person, it is a limited 
monarchy. It is hereditary, where the 
regal power descends immediately from the 

osseasor to the next heir by blood, as in 
Great Britain ; or elective, where the choice 
depends upon all wha enjoy the benefit of 
hihi as waa formerly the case in Po- 
and 





religious retirement, for the reception of 


THE DISSOLUTION OF MONASTERIES IN ENGLAND WAS AN ACT OF THE statu. [S88 
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MONASTERIES WERE IN REALITY DESTROYED BY IDLENESsS AND LUXURY. 


A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 
MOLLI'TIES O8'SIUM, in medicine, a | monks. 


MON‘ASTERY, a convent, or house of | 
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monks or nuns; and governed by different 
rules, according to the different regulations 
prescribed by their founders. Monasteries 
were first founded in the deserts of Upper 
Egypt, where Antony, commonly called the 
Great, collected a number of hermits, about 
the year 305, who, for the sake of enjoyin 
the benefits of retirement from the world 
in each others’ society, built their huts 
from each other, and performed their devo- 
tional exercises in common, as the monks 
of Palestine did at a later period, and as 
those of Abyssinia do at the present day. 
The numbeg of monasteries was much di- 
minished at the time of the Reformation, 
when the rich estates of the establish- 
ments which were deserted by the monks 
and nuns, in Proteatant states, were in 
part appropriated by the sovereign to his 
own use, and partly devoted to the found- 
ing and supporting of institutions for the 
purposes of education. In Catholic coun- 
tries, they retained their original constitu- 
tion till the 18th century; but from the 
influence of the spirit of the age, they sank 
in the public estimation, and were obliged, 
as the papal power diminished, to submit 
to many restrictions imposed on them by 
Catholic princes, or to purchase immunity 
at a high price. 

MON’DAY, the second day of the week, 
so called from being anciently sacred to 
the moon. 

MONETA‘RII, in antiquity, officers of 
the mint amongst the Romans, who pre- 
sided over the management of the metal 
and stamping the coin. 

MON’EY, the portable and standard 
equivalent for commodities, labour, and 
valucs trausferred. It consists ether of 
coins, or pieces of stamped metal, or of pa- 
per money or moneys of account. Among 
modern commercial nations, gold, silver, 
and copper are the only metals used for 
this purpose. Paper money is called paper 
currency, to distingwsh it from near 
metallic currency, or cash : it comprehends 
notes of hand, bills of exchange, bonds, 
mortgages, &c. Moneys of account are 
imaginary Moneys, used only in — 
accounts; such was the English poun 
until sovereigns were coined. When it is 
plentiful, with reference to commodities 
and labour, they are aaid to be dear; but 
when commoditics and labour are plentiful 
in reference to money, they are said to be 
cheap ; dearness and cheapness being mere 
relative terms. Money is profitable to a 
country only by its circulation; for circu- 
lation makes money the continually re- 
peated cause of the production of new por- 
tiona of property; and, on this account, a 
small sum of money, im constant circula- 
tion, 1s of far more benefit to a country 
than the possession of the largest sums 
which remain locked up, and do not change 
owners. The only true means of perma- 
nently preventing a scarcity of money, is 
to improve the state of internal and do- 
mestic imdustry; and their opinion is 
wholly destitute of foundation, who believe 
that a mere plenty of money is sufficient to 






EE FIRST SHILLINGS WERE COINED BY HENRY VIII. AND WEBE CALLED TESTOONS: HALF-CROWNS, SIZXPENCES, AND THREEPENCES, BY EDWARD VI. 





MEVRY THE EIGHTH COINED SOVEREIGYS AND HAIP SOVEREIGNS, WHICH WEBE THE SAME IN VALUE AS THOSE COINS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
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THE WORD “STANDARD” DESIGNATES THE PURITY AND WEIGHT OF COINS. 
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develop a healthy state of domestic indus- 
try, for the money does not produce the 
goods, but follows their production —In the 
Most ancient times, it is certain, allcom 
merce was mauaged by way of harter There 
was always a necessity, however, for a sort 
of common measure, by which to estimate 
the value of commodities The hrat inha- 
bitants of the earth were almost all shep 
herds and husbandmen they therefore 
made that common measure to consist of 
a certain portion of their flocks, which was 
considered tanquam pretium eminena and 
any commodity was said to be worth eo 
many sheep, oxen &c_ It was afterwards 
found more expedient to express the va 
lue of most commodities by bits of lea 
ther, which by their marka showed the 
number of beasts they were worth This 
was the frst money, and the omgin of all 
coms = Silver money was not used at Rome 
till the 48oth year ales the building of the 
city—and gold was first coined in the year 
546, during the consulship of Nero and Sa 
hnator Juhus( esar wan the first whose 
head was stamped upon money, by order of 
the senate The firat coincd money regularly 
minted, and properly so called amongst the 
Jews, was in the time of Judas Maccabeus, 
who had leave given him by Antiochus Si 
detes, to com money of Ins own in Judea 
Payments, before fe had always been 
made by weight hence the correspondence 
between the names of ther sums and the 
names of their weights Ihe English word 
money 1s derived trom the Latin moneta 
which was a name given to money by the 
Komans, because they hept their silver 
money in the temple of Juno Moneta. 

MON ITOR in soology 8 genus of large 
iizards which have teeth m both jaws and 
none on the palate most of them havc the 
tail compressed lateralis bed derive thar 
name trom a popular belief that they give 
warning of the approach of crocodiles hy 
making a kind of whisthng noise They are 
tound in most parts of the world and the 
tosul remains of species much larger than 
any now existing have been discovered in 
Vanous places in Lurope 

MON ITORY Letters are letters of warn 
ing and admonition seut from an eccica 
astical judge upon information of scandals 
and abuses within the cognizance of his 
court 

MONK, one of a rehginus society who 
dwells in a monastery, under a vow of ob 
serving the rules of the order ht belongs to 

MON KEY, the gencral name of the ape, 
baboon and sima tribe the several varie 
ues of which are principally tound in the 
tropical climates Ihtv inhabit forests in 
prodigious numbers, and though mischic 
vious and filthy, their rnanncers are fantas 
tical and intcrcating They have hands hke 
man, and can walk on two legs but they 
practise no arte beyond what are — 

v the necessities of the hour They are 
affectionate to their young and often exhibit 
gieat sagacity Most of the species are are 
ganous associating in large troops, but 
each troop 1s invariably formed of the same 
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species They throw missiles with great 
dexterity, and live on vegetables — Mon- 
key, a machine used for driving large piles 
of wood 
MONKS HOOD, or Aconife, in botany, a 
poisonous plant bearing a tine blue flower 
MONO —388 in astronomy, one ot the 
new constellations in the northern henu- 
sphere 
MON OCHORD, a musical instrument 
orginally having but one string as its name 
importa , but itis now — rally constructed 
with two, by means of which the musician 
is better enabled to try the proportions of 
sounds and intervals, and judge of the har 
mony of two tempered notes 
ONOCHROMATIC, 10 optics, pre- 
senting ravs of hight of one colour only 
MON OCHROME aan ancient mode of 
painting in which only one colour 1s used 
he most numerous monuments existing of 
thia kind ra att are on terra cotta 
MONOCTYL EDON, m botany, a plant 
with only one cotyledon, or seed lube 
MONOC ULUS, a genus of water insects, 
of which there are about fifty species in 
stagnant waters 
MON ODON, 1n ichthyology, the sea 
unicorn, which has a remarkable tusk or 
horn projecting from its head = Its usual size 
is from 16 to 20 feet, and it 18 sometimes 
called the horned narwhal or monoce 08 
MONOE CIA, in botany, the twenty first 
class of the Linnean system of plants, con- 
taining eleven orders, monandnia diandria, 
triandnia, tetrandria, pentandria, kezan 
dria heptandria, polyandria, monadelphia, 
aynyenema, gynandria, with stamens and 
pistils distinct in the same plant 
MONOG AMY the state or condition of 
those who have only been once married, and 
are restrained to a single wife 
MON OGRAM, mm archaology, a charac 
ter or cipher composed of one two, or more 
lettcra interwoven being an abbreviation of 
a name anciently used as a seal, badge, 
arms &c Printers engravcrs,&¢ formerly 
made use of monograms to distingwih their 
works 
MON OGRAPH, a treatise on a aingle 
subi ct in hterature or acicnce 
MONOGYN IA in botany, the first order 
in each of the fret thirtecn classes mm the 
Iiwnwan system comprehendine plants 
that have only one pistil or sugina in a 
flower 
MONOLITH IC, consisting of a single 
atone Some striking specimens of mono 
hthic temples have been found in Egypt, 
and beat testimony to the wondertul apph 
cation of mechanical power among that an 
cicut people 
MON OLOGUE, a dramatic scene, m 
which a person appears alone on the atage, 
and sohloquizes 
MONOMA NIA, the name given, by some 
physicians, to that form of mania in which 
the mind of the patient 1s absorbed by oue 


idea 
| MONO MIAL, in algebra, a root or quan 
tity that has but one name, or consists of 
j only one member 
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IN MANY PABTS OF INDIA, MONKEYS WERE MADE OBJECTS OF WORSHIP, AND MAGNIFICENT TEMPLES ERECTED TO THEIR HONOUR. 














MONOPET’ALOUS, in botany, an epithet 
applied to flowers that have only one petal 
or tlower-leaf. 

MONOPH’YLLOUS, in botany, having 
but one leaf. 

MONOPITYSITE, one who maintains 
that Jesus Christ had but one nature, or 
that the human and divine nature were so 
united as to form one nature aay. 

MONOP’OLY, an exclusive right, secured 
to one or more persons, to carry on some 
branch of trade or manufacture; or the 
sole power of vending any species of goods, 
obtained either by engrossing the articles 
in market by purchase, or hy a license from 
the government. The most frequent mo- 
nopolies formerly granted, were the right of 
trading to certain foreign countnes, the 
right of importing or exporting certain 
articles, and that of exercising particular 
arts or trades. This at length became an 
enormous grievance, aud was abolished by 
an act of parhament in 1624, winch act did 
more, perhaps, to excite a spirit of invention 
and industry, and to accelerate the progress 
ot wealth, than any gther law in existence. 
There 18, however, one species of monopoly, 
sanctioned by the laws of all countries that 
have made any advances in the arte—the 
exclusive right of an mvention or improve- 
ment for a limited number of years. 

MON‘OTHEISM, the doctrine or belief 
of the existence of one God only : opposed 
to polythesem, or a plurality of gods. All 
the different mythologies have, among the 
host of gods with which they people heaven 
and earth, some supreme God, more or less 
detined, but, in every case, distinguished 
above the others, And in every instance 
we see, in these mythologies, the goda gra- 
dually multiplied, as man departed farther 
and further from the simple and onginal 
revelation, till lost in the multitude of de1- 
fied personitications which he hnuself had 
created, 

MON’OTONE, in rhetoric, a sameness 
, of sound, or the utterance of successive 
: syllables on one unvaried key, without in- 
| flection or cadence. 
| MONSOO'NS, 
| Indian sea, that 


| 
| 
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eriodical winds in the 
low ove half the year 
, from the same quarter or point of the com- 
| pass, and the other half from the opposite 

oint. The change of the winds, or the 

reaking up of the monsoons, as it 1s called, 
in accompamed by storms and hurricanes. 
| The pomts and times of shifting are diffe- 

rent in different parts of the ocean. The 
monsoons which prevail in the East-Indies 
are called trade winds; and so are the 
winds which blow the whole year from the 
same point, as the winds within the tropics 
on the Atlantic. 

MON’STER, in physiology, any creature 
whose formation deviates in some remark- 
able way from what 18 natural to the spe- 
cies; sometimes in a malformation of the 
whole or some portion of the system, and 
soinetimes in the presence of organs or 
parts not necessary thereto. 

MON’TEM, a singular celebration which 
takes place at Etun on Whit-'Tuesday every 
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third year. The scholars of the college 
march in procession to Salt-hill, where 
their captain (the beat scholar) recites a 
pasuage from some ancient author. The 
young gentlemen, called salt-bearere, who 
are arrayed in fancy dresses, then disperse 
in various directions, to collect money from 
all — not allowing any one to pass 
without giving something. The money thus 
collected, which usually amounts to several 
hundred pounds, is given to the captain, to 
enable him to take up his residence at one 
of the universities. The royal family and a 
splendid @smpany generally attend the ce- 


remony. 

MONTH, in chronology, the twelfth part 
of a year, otherwise called a calendar month, 
to distuuguish it from the astronomical 
month, which is cither solar or lunar. A 
solar month, or the time in which the sun 
passes through a Whole sign of the zodiac, 
1s JO days, 10 hours, 29 minutes, 5 seconds; 
a lunar month, or the period of one luna- 
tion, 18 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 3 
seconds. The Romans used lunar months, 
and made them alternately of 29 and 30 
days; and they marked the days of each 
month by three terms, viz. calends, nones, 
and ides. Acivil or common month consists 
of a certain number of days, according to 
the laws and customs of the different coun- 
tries wherein it is used, either having no 
regard to the solar or lunar months, as 
those of the Eyyptians in their equal year, 
of the Romans in the year of Romulus, &c., 
or coming pretty near to the solar astrono- 
mical month, as the Juhan.—In the year 
there are twelve solar months, and thirteen 
lunar months. In popular language, four 
weeks are called a month, being neurly the 
length of the lunar month. 

MONTMAR'TRITE, in mineralogy, a 
compound ot the sulpbate and carbonate of 
lime, existing as a imera) of a yellowish 
colour, found at Montmartre, near Paris. 

MON’UMENT, in arclutecture, a build- 
ing or erection of any kind, destined to 
preserve the memory or achievements of 
the person who raised it, or for whom it 
was raised; as a triumphal arch, a mauso- 
Jeum, a pyramid, a pillar, a tomb, &c — 
The Monument, so cailed among us, is a 
magnificent pillar, erccted to preserve the 
memory of the great conflagration of the 
city of London, in 1666, on the spot where the 
fire began. This pillar is of Portland stone, 
of the Doric order, and fluted. It is oue of 
the boldest pieces of architecture ever at- 
tempted, being 202 feet high, and 15 feet in 
diameter. It stands on a pedestal 40 feet 
high, and 21 feet square, the front being 
enriched with curious emblems in basso 
rehevo; and within its shaft is a spiral stair 
of black marble of 345 steps. It was begun 
in 1671, but was not completed till 1677; 
atone being scarce, and the restoration of 
London and its cathedral ewallowing up 
the produce of the — ——— Mr. Elmes, in 
his Lite of Sir Chnistopher Wren, the archi- 
tect, tells us that the Monument was “ at 
first used by the members of the Royal So- 
ciety for astronomical eaperments, but was 





MONSTERS ARE CONTINUALLY OCCURRING IV THER VEGETARLER KINGDON. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS AFFORDS THE MOST STRIKING INSTANCE OF THE PRESERVATION OF MONOTHEISM AMID THE CORRUFTIONS OF PAGANISM. 
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abandoned on account of its vibrations 
being too great for the nicety, required in 
their observations. This occasioned a re- 
port that tt was unsafe, but its scientific 
construction may bid defiance to the at- 
tacks of all bat earthquakes tor centuries.” 
MOOD (sometimes written mode), in gram- 
mar, the manner of formng a verb, or the 
manner of the verb’s inflections, so as to 
express the different forms and manners ot 
the action, or the differcut intentions of the 
speaber 
MOON, w astronomy, a sccondary planet, 
or satellite ot the earth, whose borrowed 
light 18 reflected to the earth, and serves to 
diapel the darkness of night The moon 
and earth are acted upon by the sun as one 
body, and each moves round the centie of 
the aun’s action Like the other heavenly 
bodes, she daily alters her apparent position 
among the fixed stars, and, m the course of 
a month, appears to make a complete revo- 
lution round the heavens, from vest to east, 
while, at the same time, she has, hke the 
fixed stars, an apparent daily motion from 
east to west. Amongst all the heavenly 
bodies, the moon is the nearest to us, the 
mean distance being estimated at about 
thirty times the diameter of the terrestrial 
equator, or 237,000 miles Her sidereal or 
riodical motion on her own axis is per 
ormed in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, and 
11 seconds, her synodical motion, or her 
motion in her orbit round the earth, 15 
performed in 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 
12 seconds the former 18 called the perio 
dieal, and the latter the aynodical month 
But since this motion about the axis 1s 
equable and uniform, and that about the 
earth, or common centre of gravity, 1s un- 
equal and irregular, as being performed in 
ap el}jpsis, it must follow that the same 
part of the moon’s surface, precisely, can 
never he shown constantly to the earth, and 
this 13 confirmed hy the tclescope, through 
which we often observe a little gore or ecg 
ment on the eastern and western linb ba 
tte and disappear by turns, as af her body 
tbrated to and tro, which therefore occa- 
sioned this phenomenon to be called the 
inoon’s bration Wath regard to the moon's 
aurtace, that she has vanety of hills and 
mountains 1s demonstrable from the line 
which bounds the light and dark parts not 
being au even regular curse, as it would be 
upon a smooth aspherical surface, but an ir 
regular broken line, tull of indentations, for, 
we observe many small spots interspersed 
all over the bnght part, some of which have 
their dark aides next the sun, and their op 
aite sides very bright and circular, which 
infalhbly proves them to be decp, hollow, 
round cavities, of which there are two very 
remarkable ones near togeth« ron the upper 
part, and may be viewed exceedingly plain, 
when the moun is about four or pve days 
old. The depth of these lunar cavities pro- 
digiously exceeds the eight of the moun 
tains, and consequently the surface of the 
moon has but little resemblance to that of 
the earth in these respects The nume- 
rous obacrvations of Herschel and Schroter, 
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through a number of years, have put the 
existence of these beyond dispute. Schroter 
has even undertaken to determine the ele- 
vation of mountains in the moon. The 
two heights on the southern hmb which 
he called Lesbnitz and Dorfel, he measured 
by means of the shade which they cast, 
knownng, at the same time, the sun’s eleva- 
tion with regard to them, and found them 
to be 26,650 feet high — The various ap- 
pearances which the moon periodically pre- 
sents in the different parts of its revolution, 
are termed phases, and arise from the dif- 
ferent poaitions which its opaque mass as 
aumes in relation to the sun and the earth. 
When the moon 18 between the sun and the 
earth (in which case the sun and moon are 
said to be in conjunction), she presents her 
untilumined side to us, aud we can see 
nothiwg oft In this state it 38 called the 
new moon Four dava after the time of new 
moon, it has receded 45* from the sun, and 
now a portion of the illumined surface is 
seen in the shape of a sickle, with the horns 
towards the sun After about eight days, it 
has departed 9" from the sun, and shows 
a bright semi circular disk. in this state 
the moon 18 said to be in her first quarter. 
The moon now assumes more and more of a 
circular hgure, until, about fifteen days after 
the time of new moon, when it stands di- 
rectly opposite the sun, it presents a com 
plete circular disk this is the full moon, 
rising When the sun sets, and shining 
through the whole nght. From the day 
of full moon it decreases with each succes- 
sive day, on the side most distant from the 
sun, as it 1s now approaching that luminary 
at the satue rate as it before departed, gra- 
dually assuming the sickle shape, with the 
horns, however, turned from the sun —The | 
new moons or first days of every month, 
were kept as festivals amongst the Jews, 
and they were celebrated with sound of 
trumpets, entertainments, and sacrifice. 
We know aleo that the full moon was held 
favourable for any undertakings by the 
Spartans and no motive could mduce them 
to enter upor an expedition, march an army, 
or attack an enemy tll the full of the moon 
—The moon was supposed, both by Greeks 
and Romans, to preside over childbirth. 

To the foregoing notice of our satellite, 
we subjoin the following article, which has | 
both novelty and interest to recommend it, 
and for which we are indebted tu the co- 
lumna of the Atheneum —“ Geology of the 
Moon —Captain Portlock, president of the 
—— Society of Dublin, being of opi- 
nion that information as to the original con- 
dition of the surtace of the earth might be 
obtained by an inquiry into the condition 
of aome other planctary body, wrote to 
Dr Robinson, of Amnagh, on the subject, 
ot ert ing 3s the Doctur’s interesting 
reply— 
‘Feb 7, 1839 Observatory, Armagh. 

‘My dear Sir,— My general nutiou in that 
you are quite right in referring to the moon 
as evidence of the absence of weathering 
The sharpness of its rocks and peaks 1s 
quite surprising, for every angle and edge 
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THE JEWS, NOT BEING ACQUAINTED WITH FHE PHYSICAL CAUSES OF ECLIPSES, LOOKED UFO THEM AS SIGYS OF THE DIVIVE DISPLEASURE. 
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stick out with a ruggedness that 1s, perhaps, 
the thing which frst strikes an observer 
with a aense of the wide difference between 
that globe and the earth. Iv alone would 
show that air and water are absent, had we 
no other evidence But you are, I think, in 
error, when you infer froin the great height 
ot Junar mountains, the probable quantity 
of the wearmg down which our earthly 
peaks have suffered The moon has less 
attractive force than belongs to our planet, 
so that the same clevating force would do 
about twenty times as much work, and 
there 1s every reason to believe that the 
elevating forces were far more energetic 

Indeed, I regard the appearance of the 
moon as atrong presumption agaist Mr. 
Lvell’s notion, that the cnergy of volcanic 
action 1s as powc.ful now as it was in the 
primeval epochs of our planet No vol 

canie action ts now at work in the moon, 
but we ece that it was once raging with un 

controllable furv, and on the most pro- 
digious scale. There, it has actually worn 
itself out, here, I think, we may assume 
that it has merelv expended most of its 
force 1 may here tell you of some of the 
matter which I aee, or think I sce, on the 
surface of our satellite The mountains of 
earthly shape are some pretty high, the 
highert peak of the said Apennines being, 
according to the best authority, something 
under 17,000 feet above the plains from 
which it mses, but this is a rare matance, 
and very few reach 6,000. They are of as- 
tonmhing steepness But the Ring moun- 
tains, or craters, are much stranger affaus 
Take, tor instance, Tycho, that bright spot 
in the south east quarter, from which the 
rays seem to run It is fifty milea in dia 

meter, and 16,000 feet decp, surrounded by 
broad terraces within, and with a4 central 
mountain about 6,000 feet high. Some of 
the lunar mountains are 200 miles diameter, 
and one nearly of this size, 22,000 feet deep. 
What a paroxysm it must have been that | 





hollowed out this monstrous crater! Ob- 
serve that all these craters are depressed 
below the lunar surface, the elevation of | 
their walls above at being im general but 
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some crater, they were more probably the 
track of volcanic fluids, which, however, 
must have been quite different from our 
lavas, and, perhaps, have played some part 
in the absorption of the lunar atmosphere, 
and the removal of ite seas’ In gencral the 
large craters are far more brilhant than 
the other parts of the moon, and the com- 
parative obscurity of the seas arses from 
the scarcity of volcanic action there. On 
earth, I believe, our present volcanic pro- 
ducts are but little reflective, it 1s other. 
wise there, but 1t may be remarked, that 
the small eraters, which subsequently broke 
out on the greater and older ones, are much 
less bright, as if the expiring action had 
been more analogous to that of our own 
planet But this at least 1s clear, that since 
the invention ot the telescope the moon has 
been unuisturbed,’ ” 

MOON STONE, 1n mineralogy, a variety 
of adularia, of a white yellowish, or green- 





ish white colour, and somewhat irndescent, | 


found 1n blunt amorphous masses, or crys- 

talized in truncated rhomboidal prisms. 
MOOR, a native of the northern coast of 

Atrica, called by the Romans, from the co- 


lour of the people, Mauritania. It embraces | 


the present countrics of Morocco, Algiers, 
Tumis, &e Moo, an unlimited tract of 
Jand, usually overrun with hegth and full 
of bogs 
MOOR BUZZARD, 1m ornithology, 
yee legged falcon, with an iron coloured 
ody, an 
of acrow, and has its name from building 
its nest in moorsh and boggy places 
MOOR -COCK, iu oruithology, a species 
of Tetrao, with a forked tail, spotted with 
white underneath. It1s a native of Eng- 
land, but very rare the male is throughout 





the | 


yellow head. It 1s about the aize | 


of a very deep iron gray, but the female 18 | 


variegated with transverse lines of black. 

MOORINGS, the anchors, chains, &e. 
lad athwart the bottom ot a river or har- 
bour to confine a ship. 

MOOR STONE, 1n mineralogy, a species 
of granite 

MOOSE, or the American Elk, an animal 
of the genus Cervue, and the largest of the 


halt their depth below it, and the question deer kind, growing sometimes to the height 
1s, what became of the immense quautity | of seventeen hands, It has palmated horns, 
of magerials that must have been blown | short thick neck, an upmght mane of a 
out of them = Schroter thought that the light brown colour, small eyes, and very 


walla, if demolished, would till the cavities , 
hut this (in Tycho, fur istancc) 18 certainly 
not always the case, and we do not recog- 
mre heaps of debris im the vicmity. But 
we do tind & curious appearance sometimes 
—those rave to which have already alluded 
as diverging from particular craters They 
are pecuharly bright, but not at all elevated ! 
above the lunar surtace, and give the idea 
of a fluid which had run out in currents, 
and produced some chemical change in the 
soil over which it passed. As these raya 
are themaelves bristled with craters, these 
Jatter must have heen of subsequent forma- 
tion = The long lines terminating 1n those 
dusky places which we sometimes hear 
called seas, have perchance been rivers , 
but aa they generally seem to originate in 
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long pendant cars. 

MOOT’ CASE, or MOOT’-POINT, an 
unsettled point or question to be moeted 
or debated. 

MORALITY, the duties of men in their 
social character, or that rule of conduct 
which promotes the happiness of others, 
and renders their welfare accordant with 
ovurosn This imphes, that our acts must 
proceed from a motive of obedience to the 
divine will——-The term moraltfes was 
given to a kind of allegorical plays, for- 
merly in vogue, and which conssted of 
moral discourses in praise of virtue and 
condemnation of vice They were occa- 
sionally exhibited as late as the reign of 
Henry VIII, and, after vanous modifi- 
cations, assumed the form of the maagve, 
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FEOM THE OBSERVATIONS THAT HAVE BEEN MADE, IT WOULD SEEM THAT THE SUBFACE OF THE MOON I8 STILL SUBJECT TO GREAT REVOLUTIONS. 
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which became a favourite entertainment at 
the court of Ehhzabeth and her successor 
MOR ALS, the practice of the duties of 
hfe While civf institutions have regulated 
the conduct of ‘nan im society rehgious in 
stitutions have pcnetrated*into the sanc 
tuary of conscience Moral and religious 
sentiments are developed almost sponta 
neously, and have a natural sympathy 
Chriatianity having blended them in the 
precepts of love to God and man In con 
sidermg what the moral law enjoins we 
noon purceive that there are degreca in our 
duties Just as actions may differ in enmn 
nality so may they also d ferin ment and 
the degree in both cases will depend upon 
accompanying Circumstances and circum 
stances are often such as to make it diffi 
cult to determine on which side the balance 
of duty predommates But though man 1s 
often driven to choose between conflicting 
duties he is never obhged to choose be 
tween two criminal acts — Mor ul dutics have 
been distinguished into three great classes 
duties to God to our fellow men and to 
ourselves but though they may be classi 
fied they are not to be separated Duties 
to God comprise essentially all our cbh 
ations and when we serve other men we 
n fact labour tor ourselves so to) mim 
proving ourselves we are qualitying our 
selves to render the Inghest s¢rvice to 


others — Practical morality cxerts a pos cr | 


ful influence on civilized lite strengthe ning 
the ties which unite individuals tortitving 
the rexpect for equity aud benevolence cu 


cotraging labour and assuring its reward | 


by protecting property favouring the * 
gress ot —— nee by nourishing the love 
of truth and unproving taste by peer 
and elevating the sentuncat of the beau 
tiful Cisahzation, in its turn promotes 
practical morahty The closer anil more 
vaned the relations among men berome 
the more sensible do they grow to ther 
routual duties while the progress of sci 
ence aids virtue by enbghtening the mind 
and accustoming it to nuble aud refined 
pleasures 
MORA VIANS otherwise calied Hern 

wtuttens or Csxiten Barrares a sect of 
Christians among whom = secial polity 
makes a hyure as corapicuous at least, 
as religous doctrine lhe socut, of the 
United Brethren sprung up in Moravu and 
Bobemia, on the firat opening of that re 
formation which stripped the chair of St 
Peter of so many votaris and gave birth 
to 80 many denominitions of Chnetiana 
Generally speaking these sectaries ad iere 
to the dugsburgh (Confession From the 
original seat of their doctrine thes are 
somtiines called Mforatians and from a 
settlement made in Upper Lusana about 
fifty miles castward of Dresden they arc 
generally known on the ec mtincnt ty the 
name of Hernhutters Some persecuted 
brethren having emigrated from Moravia 
were received by Nicl olas Lewis count of 
Zmzendorf on whoa estate they built a 
town [he ground allotted to them for this 
purpose was on the side of a hill called 
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Hutburg, or Watch hill whence they took 
occasion to call their new settlement Hern 
hut The watch of the Lord” The United 
Brethren are much attached to instrumental 
as well as vocal music celebrate agape or 
love feasts and cast lots to discover the 
will of the Lord These people hve in 
communities and provide for ther poor, 
but do not make a common stock of their 
property They weara plain uniform dress, 
and are extremely methodical in all their 
concerns 
MOR BID, among physicians signifies 
diseased or corrupt a temn applied either 
to an unsound constitution, or to those 
— or humours that are infected by a 
seare 
MOR DANT in ayeine and cahco pnnt 
ing a substance which has a chemical af 
finity for colounng matter aid serves to 
hx colours such as alum When that 
which has to be dycd has little or no at 
traction to the matter on which the colour 
depends so as cithcr not to he capable of 
abstracting it trom its solvent or of retain 
ing 1¢ with such force as to form a perma 
nent dye then some intermediate substance 
is used which is capable ét umting them, 
and such # substance 3s called a mordant 
In order properly to appreciate the utility 
and the true funct ons of mordants we 
must bear im mind that colouring matters 
are peculiar compounds possessed of certain 
afhinties thear distinctive characters bung 
not to be either acid or alkaline and yet to 
be capable of combining with many bodies, 
and cepecially with salfiable bases and of 
receiving from cach of them modifications 
in their colour solubihty and altcrability 
Organic colouring substances when pure 
have a very energetic attraction for certain 
bodusa ceble for others and none at all for 
some Ot all the bases those which anc 
eced best as mordants are aninina, tip and 
oxyde at iron 
MORFVSQUE or MORESK a kind of 
painting or carving donc after the Moc neh 
Manner consisting, of grotcs yue preces and 
coinpartmer ts 7 romscuously mtcrspe raed 
MOROCCO a tue hind ct leather pre 
ared from the skin of the goat) orginally 
rought from the Levant and the Barbary 
States but now manufactured uf most 
other ccuntrics 
MORON YIIC ACTD in chemistry an 
acid produced from the trunk of a winte 
mulberry trec found at Palermo on which 
it forined a dark brown coating 
MOR PHIA im chemistry an alkal: ex 
tracted from opium of which 1¢ constitutes 
the narcotic principle Wath acids it forma 
a class of salts in hke manner as do the 
other vegetable alkahes Morphna acts 
wath great ener iy on the antmal economy 
MORPHOLOGY the science which 
treats of the formation and change of or 
ganic bodies 
MOR RIS DANC L, (from Morseco, Moor 
18h) a dance derived from the Moriscoes in 
Spain which was forme 9 danced at May 
games revels &c in Logland, and an im 
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WHENEVER & “ MORDART” 18 ITSFLF COLOTRED, IT WILL CAUSE THE DYE TO TAKE A COMPOUND COLOUR QUITE DIFFERENT FROM ITS OWN 
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still occasionally — by young men | on which account, by such ahenation, the 
a 


in their shirts, with ribbons tied round the 
arms and flung across the shoulders In 
the ragns of Henry VII and VIII it was 
a principal feature in the popular festi- 


vals 
MORSE, m zoology, the sea horse or 
walrus, an animal of the genus Trichechua, 
which sometimes grows to the length of 
18 feet ‘These animals are gregarious, but 
shy, and very fierce when attacked They 
inhabit the shores of Spitzbergen, Hudson’s 
Bay, and other placcs in high northern 
latitudes 
MORTAL ‘ITY, Bills of, registers of the 
number of deaths or burials in any pansh 
or district. ‘These were eaabliahed at the 
time when the peu made great ravages 
in London, and they have been continued, 
trom the convemence found in ascertaining 
by them the precise time of the birth or 
death of individuals, and for the mtorma- 
tion they furnish respecting the rate of hu- 
man mortality 
MORTAR, a short piece of ordnance, 
thick and wide, used for throwing shells, 
bombs, carcasses, &c The use of mortars 
is thought to be olde: than that of cannon, 
as they were employed in the wars in Italy 
to throw stones and balls of red hot non 
and stones, long before thc invention of 
bombs ——Mortar, a prc paration of hme 
and sand mixed up with water, which serves 
a8 a cUNent, and 18 used by masons and 
bricklayers in buildings 
MOR TGAGH, in law, the conveyance or 
trapafir of a real or personal estate in fice 
as security for the payinent of money, and 
on the condition that 1f the money shall be 
paid according to the contract, the trausfei 
shall be void, and the mortgayce shall re- 
consey the catate to the mortzager The 
creditor, who holds the estatc according to 
the condition of the deed, 18 called the 
mortgagee, but the mortgager, who 1s the 
erson that makes the — generally 
“ve possession of the land till failure is 
made im the pavinent of the mortgage 
money, 1n Which case, though the mort 
wagee cuters for non — ——— the mort- 
gager has a right to the equity of redemp- 
tron in the court of chancery, where he may 
call the mortgagee to an account for the 
prohta@f the land mortgaged 
MORTIFIC ATION, in medicine and 
surgery, the death of onc pert of the body 
while the rest continues alive, and otten in 
asound state Mortification is called gan 
grene and aphacelus, when occurring in soft 
or fleshy parts, as im the stomach or the 
hmbs, and cartes when in a bone, as iu the 
spine, the skull, &c 
MORTISL, in carpentry, a kind of joint 
consisting of a hole of a certain depth cut 
in @ piece ot timber so as to receive another 
piece called the tenon 
MORTMAIN, in Jaw, an alienation of 
lands and tenements to an guild, corpora- 
tion, or fratermty, and their successors 
Lands alicnated in mortmauin are different 
from others, for they never revert to the 
donor, or to any temporal or common use, 


— 
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THE MOSQUE OF ST KOPHIA, AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 18 UNRIVALIED. 


lords lose their eachcats, and many services 
that were formerly due ta them, us bodies 
politic never die, nor can perform personal 
service, nor commit treason, or felony 

MORTUA LIUM, m antiquity, the vest- 
ments and pied | thing else which apper- 
tains to the dec 

MO RUS, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 21 Monoecia, order 4 Tetrandria, con- 
sisting of different species of mulberry trees. 

MO RUN, in medicine, an excrescence 
on the skin resembling a mulberry 

MOSA 1G or Mosate work, small frag- 
ments of glass, marble, prccious stones, 
&c. of various colours, cut square, and ce 
inented on a ground of stucco, 1n such a 
manner as to imitate the colours and gra 
dations of panting The beautiful chapel of 
St Lawrence m — which contains 
the tombs of the Medic1, has been greatly 
admired by artists on account of the vast 
multitude of precious marbles, jaspers, 
agates, &c, applied in mosaic upon its 
walls ——Mosaic, pertaining to Moses, the 
leader of the Israelites, as, the Mosare law, 


c 

MOSA’IC GOLD, the aurum musivum of 
the old chennusts, 16 a sulphuret of tin but 
the composition now called masate gold or 
o molu, 1s a pecuhar alloy of copper and 
zinc, melted at the lowest temperature at 
which copper wall fuse 

MOSQUF, a Mahometan temple or place 
of rehgious worship All mosques are square 
buildings —— constructed of stone, 
in the Moresque or Saracenic style of ar 
chitecture Bctore the clnef gateis a square 
court paved with white marble, and sur 
rounded with a low gallery whose roof 1s 
supported bv marble pillars In thexe gal 
lerica the Turks wash themselses betore 
they enter the mosque As it is not lawful 
to enter the mosque with shoes or stockings 
on the pasements are covered with pieces 
of stuff sewed together, cach beiux wide 
enough to hold a row of men kneeling, sit- 
ting, or pro«trate ‘The women are not al 
lowed to entcr the mosque, but stay in the 
porches without About every mosque there 
are 81x high towers, called minarets, each 
of which has three httle open gallenes, one 
above another these towers as well as the 
mosques, arc covered with lead, and adorn 
cd with gilding and other ornaments, and 
from thence, imstcad of a bell, the people 
are called to prayer by certain officers ap- 
pointed tor that purpose The mosques of 
the Arabs often welude, sn a quadrangular 
areca, an immense quantity of columns 
ranged im files, the multiplicity and extent 
of which nupreas the mind of the beholder 
with surprise and admiration These co 
lumns are, 19 numerous inatances, the rch 
spoils of antique monuments 

MOSSES (maser), in botany, a very 
numerous order of plants, belonging to 
the cryptogamia class, the fructincation 
of which is but little understood = Lan 
neus, indeed, has attempted to arrange 
thei according to what he takes to be the 
sigus of fecundation, many of which he ac- 





MOSAIC WORK PROBABLY ORIGINATED IN THE RAST, BUT RFCEIVED ITS PERFECTION FROM THE GREEKS, AND WAS COMMON WITH THE ROMANS. 
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knowledges to be wanting Hence, in the 
description of sueh »mperfect plants, it be- 
comes necessary to distinguish them ac- 
cording to their general habit and struc- 
ture They consist of little herbaceous 
plants, having simple or branching stems, 
which are furmshed with verv numerous 
and more or less imbricated leaves these 
are always continuous with the stem, aud 
never fall off. Water 1s absorbed by the 
leaves very rapidly, and when a dred moss 
18 dipt in water it very soon resumes the 
freshness and appearance of hfe The in- 
ternal atructure oO: mosses 28 entirely cellu 
lar Mosses are found in cool, ary, and 
moist situations, in woods, upon the trunks 
of tre s, on old walls, the roofs ot houses, 
&e Some of them are entirely aquatic 
About 800 species are Lnown 

MOS CHUS, in zuology, a genus of ani- 
mals, class Mammata, order Pecora (See 


usK } 

MOTACIL’LA, in ornithology, a nume- 
rous genus of birds, of the order Passeres, 
distinguished by a straight beak of a subu 
lated ticure, and a lacerated tongue To 
this genus belong the common wagtail, the 
wheat-ear, mghtingale, red start, wren, &c. 

MO TET (from the French), a musical 
composition, some sacred subject, such 
as a hymn, psalm, or a small portion of 
Scripture Some arc set for several voices, 
and others are accompanied by instru 
mental music 

MOTH, 1m entomology, an insect classed 
by Linneus iu the genus Phalena, which 
breeds in woollen, varn aud fur, and in its 
caterpillar state doing great injury by eat- 
ing the substance and destroying the tex 
ture of our garinenta, &c 

MOTH ER, the female parent, to whose 
care, tenderness, and personal sacrifices, 
children are indebtcd tor their cxistence 
through the helpless atate of infancy, and 
for all their early education and weltare, 
and to whom, as their devoted fnend, they 
ought alwava to display unabated affection, 
gratitude, and sympathy —— Worker 18 also 
used hguratively, to denote whatever gives 
origin to other things of the same kind thus 
we say a mother church, a mother fonyue, &c 
——A thick slimy substance concreted in 
hquors, particularly in vinegar, very differ 
ent from scum or common lees Mother - 
water, a tlud remaining after the evapo- 
ration of salt water, and containing deli- 
qnescent salts and impunities 

MOTHER OF PEARL, a beautiful white 
enamel, or animal gluten, which, with alter 
nate strata of carbonate of lime, forma the 
shell of the pear! hsh 

MOTION, the continued and succesave 
change of place There are three general 
laws of motion, I. That a body always 

eres in ita state of rest, or of uniform 
motion tn a right line, till by some external 
force it be made to change ita state for as 
& body is passive in receiving ite motion, 
and the direction of ita motion, 80 1t retains 
them, or perseveres m them without any 
change, till it be acted on by something 





k8 FO ITS DISTANCE 43 ONE TO FOURTERN HUNDRED. 
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4N OBJECT IN MOTION WILL APPEAR TO BE AT REET, WHEN ITS MOTEON IN A SECOND 
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roportional to the force impressed, and 
is produced in the right Ime sn which that 
torce acta. 3. That action and re-action 
are equal with opposite directions, and are 
alwaya to be estimated in the same nght 
line —All motion te in itaelf absolute, or 
the change of absolute space, but, when 
the motiwns of bodies are considered and 
compared with cach other, then are they 
relative and apparent only they are rela- 
tive, as they are compared to each other, 
and they are apparent only, insomuch that 
not their true or absolute motion, but the 
aum or difference of the motions only 1s 
perceivable to us Motion, ouce begun, 
would be continued for ever, were it to 
meet with no interruption trom external 
causes, such as the power of gravity, the 
Tesistance of the medium, &c — Equable 
mofton is generated by a aingle impetus or 
stroke, thus the motion of a ball from a 
cannun 18 produced by the single action of 
the powder in the first moment, and, there- 
fore, the velocity it first sets out with would 
always continue the same were it void of 
vity, and to move tn an unregisting me 
um, which, therefore, would be always 
equable, or such as would carry 1t through 
the same length of space in everv equal 
part of time ——Acrelen uted mofion 1s pro 
duced by a constant impulse of power which 
keeps continually acting upon the body, as 
that of gravity which produces the motion of 
talling bodies, which sort ot motion ts con 
state accelerated, because gravity every 
moment adda a new impulae w hich generates 
a new degree of velocity, and, the velocity 
thusincicasing the motion must be quicken- 
ed each moment, or fall faster and taster the 
lower it falls In hke manner a body thrown 
perpendicularly upward, as a ball from a 
cannon, will have its motion continually 
retarded, hecause gravity acts constantly 
upon it in a direction contrary to that given 
st by the powder, so that ite velocity up- 
wards must be continually diminished, and 
itn motion as continually retarded, till at 
laat it be all destroyed The body has then 
attained its utmost heyht, and 1s for a 
moment motionless, atter which it begins 
to descend with a velocity in the sume | 
manner accelerated, till it comes to the 
earth’s aurtace ——Perpetual motion, 1s that 
which as effected or supplied by iteell, with. | 
out the impulse or intervention of auy ex | 
ternal cause Hitherto it has been found 
impossible to invent a machine that has 
this principle ——Many intercating lus 
trations of motion, variously applied, wall 
naturally suggest themselves to the reader 
With regard to the trangference qf motion 
from one body to another, the action of the | 
billiard ball affords a ready and well known 
exapiple we see the ball that has been 
struck by the player, on its atriking another 
ball suddenly stop, and the secoud ball pro- 
ceeds with the same degree of velocity 
which the first had, the action which im 
parts the new motion being equal to the 
reaction which deatroye the old Although 
the transterence of motion, in such a case, 













THE ACTION OF GUNPOWDER ON BULLETS 18 NOT AN INSTANTANEOUS, BUT A GRADUAL, AXD THEREVORE ACCELERATING MOTION. 








external. 2, That the change of motion is | seems to be instantancous, the change 15 | 
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ALL CRANGES IN THE MATERIAL WORTD CONSLST OF MOTION 
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ANIMAL MOTION 18 PERFORMED AT THE COMMAND OF THE WILL. 
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really progressive, and is as follows: The 
approaching ball, at a certain point of time, 
has just given half of its motion to the other 
equal ball ; and if both were of soft clay, they 
would then proceed together with half the 
original velocity; but, as they are elastic, 
the touching parts at the moment supposed, 
are compressed like « spring between the 
halls; and by their expanding, and exerting 
force equally both ways, they double the 
velcity of the foremost ball, and destroy 
altogether the motion in the other.—The 
following appears more extraordinary; but 
it ia not the less true:—A cannon or musket 
ball, shot quite horizontally, will touch the 
ground of a level plane just as soon as 
another ball dropped at the same instant 
directly from the cannon’s mouth, The 
simple fact is, that the forward or projectile 
motion does not at all interfere with the 
action of gravity. This fact, which most 
persons, before consideration, would be dis- 
posed to doubt, makes strikingly sensible 
the extraordinary speed of a cannon ball; 
viz. which has already carried it 6U0 or 800 
feet before touching, dyging the half second 
that a ball dropped ff¥m the hand of a 
standing person requires to reach the earth. 
This fact also explains why, for a long 
range, the gun must always be pointed mure 
or Jeas upwards.—Dr. Arnott's Elements of 
Physic. 
MOTION, in law, an application in 
court, either by the parties themselves or 
| their counsel, in order to obtain some order 
or rule of court.——In parliament or any 
! other public assembly, the proposing of any 
' matter for the consideration of those pre- 
| sent; as, “the honourable member made a 
motion to the following effect,” &c. 

MOTIVE POWER, in mechanics, the 
whole power or force acting upon any body, 
or quantity of matter, by which it is put in 
motion. 

MOT’MOT, in ornithology, a beautiful 
South American bird, about the size of a 
jay, with a long tail, the two middle feathers 
of which are destitute of vanes for about an 
inch, at a small distance from the extremity. 
They are very shy and timid, and if taken 
when old, invariably refuse all kinds of food. 
Their usual places of resort are the depths 
of large foreste, and they build their nests 
in the ground. The principal especies are 
the blue-headed motmot (prionites momota) 
and the red-headed (p. dumbey). 

M , a sentence or phrase prefixed 
to an easay or discourse, coutaining some- 
thing analogous to the subject of it— 
In heraldry, a word or short sentence 


| put to au emblem or device, or to a coat 


of arms iv a scroll at the bottom of the 
escutcheon. 

MOULDINGS, in architecture, certain 
———— beyond the bare wall, column, 

Cy an assemblage of which forms a cor- 
nice, or other decoration. 

MOUND, in fortification, any thing rais- 
ed, as a bank of earth, &c. to tortify or de. 
fend a place.——Moxad, in heraldry, a ball 
or globe with a crosa upon it, such as our 


monarchs are usually drawn with, holding | 
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it in the left hand, as they do the sceptre in 
the right. : 
MOU'LINE, in mechanics, a roller which, 
being crossed with two levers, is usually 
applied to cranes, capstaus, &c. for the pur- 
pose of heaving stones, &c. 

MOUNT, an eminence or elevation of 
earth, indefinite in height or size, and may 
be a hill, a hillock, or a mountain. It is 
applied in Scripture to the sinall hillocks 
on which sacrifice was offered, as well as to 
Mount Sinai, the Mount of Olives, &e. 

MOUNBAIN ASH, an ornamental tree, 
which in its leaf resembles the common 
ash, but it bears a clustered flower, the 
odour of which is powerful, and which is 
succeeded by beautiful red berries. 

MOUNTAINS, the largest elevations or 
eminences on the surface of the globe, 
consisting of a mass of earth and rock, but 
of no definite altitude, They are composed 
of primitive rocks, as granite, trap, and por- 
phyry, other rocks and earth being subse- 
quent formations. The principal ridges are 
the Andes, in South America, from three to 
five miles high; the Himalayas, in North 
Hindostan, of equal height; the Alps, in 
Switzerland; the mountains of Caucasus 
and Thibet, in Asia; the Mountains of the 
Moon (as they are oddly named), in Africa; 
those of Norway; the Pyrenees, in Spain; 
the Welsh and Scotch mountains, &c. In 
North and South America one unbroken 
chain of mountains runs in a northerly and 
southerly direction for 8000 miles near the 
western side of that vast continent, and, 
with some mivor divisions, has evident) 
determined the general outhne of bot 
countnes. The action of air, water, and 
volcanic fires, waste and level these ridges; 
and, under different circumstances, their 
debris, or runs, form, by successive opera- 
tions, all varieties of earths and soils. 
Countries covered with hi mountains 
present, in the summer, different climates 
at different elevations, within a very narrow 
compass. We may ascend gradually from 
flourishing and delightful valleys, decorated 
with corn, fruit-trees, and vines, to pas- 
tures covered with odoriferous Alpine planta, 
and perceive the vegetation diminishing and 
dwindling as we advance, till, at last, or- 
ganic life ceases, and the cold prevents all 
further progress.——We may here observe, 
that inequalities of surface appertain to 
other planetary bodies, aa appears by view- 
ing the Moon and Venus through a tele- 


scope. 

MOUNTING, in the mechanic arts, is 
any thing that serves to raise or set off a 
work; thus, the frame and its ornaments 
make the mounting of a looking —— the 
hilt, the mounting of a sword, &e — 
Mounting, in military affairs, signifies going 
upon duty: thus, mounting « breach, is 
running up to it; and mounting guard, is 
going upon guard; but mounting a cannon, 
mortar, &c. 1s the setting it properly on its 


— 

MOURN’ING, the dress or customary 
habit worn by bereaved survivors. The 
colours of the dress or habit worn as 
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MOUNTAINS IN GENERAL PRESENT THEIR ROLD PRECIPITOUS FACES TO TEE SEA, AND THEIB SLOPING PECLIVITIES TO THE LAND. 
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OF ROCKS, RENDERED SMOOTH BY THE ACTION OF WATER AND MUTUAL ATTRITION 
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badges of grief are different in different 
countries. In Europe, the ordinary colour 
for —— is black; in China it is white, 
a colour used for mourning by the ancient 
spartan and Romen ladies; in Turkey it is 
blue or violet ; in Egypt, yellow; in Ethio- 

ia, brown; and kings and cardinals mourn 
in purple. Some have attempted to trace 
the associations by which the colours ac- 

uired ther character, to natural causes. 

hus black, which 1s the privation of pant 
is supposed to denote the privation of life; 
white is an emblem of purity; yellow is the 
colour of leaves when they fall, and repre- 
sents that death is the end of all human 
hopes; brown denotes the earth, to which 
the dead return; blue is an emblem of the 
happiness which it is hoped the deceased 
enjoys; and purple, or violet, is supposed to 
express a mixture of sorrow and hope. 
Among the ancienta, as among the mo- 
derns, public mournings were common on 
the death of a distinguished pubhe bene- 
factor; and with the Greeks and Romans, 
it waa the custom, during the term pre- 
scribed for mourning, to lay aside all orna- 
ments of dress, to abstain from the bath, 
and other indulgences. 

MOUSE, in zoology, a small animal of 
the genus Mus, that haunts houses and 
fields. It is nearly allied to the rat, and 1s 
classed with it in the Linnzan system. 
Field mice are uently white. 

MOU’SE-EAR, in botany, a plant of the 

nus Cerasfium, very similar to chickweed, 

ut the fower is larger, and the fruit shaped 
like an ox’s horn, open at the top. 

MOUTH, in anatomy, a cavity or aperture 
in the head of any animal, at which the 
food is received, the voice uttered, and the 
inspiration and expiration of the air is pei- 
formed. In a more general sense, the 
mouth consiste of the lips, the gums, the 
insides of the cheeks, the palate, the salival 
giands, the uvula, and tonsils.——Also the 
aperture of many other things, so called 
from the similarity of situation or usc; as 
the mouth of a cannon, where the powder 


and ball go in and out; the mouth of a | from the properties of the wood. It grows 


river, where the water passes in and out; 
the mouth of a vessel, &c. 


MOVEMENT, in military affairs, the | wood 1s fine-grained, compact, strong, and 
regular orderly motion of an army for aome | solid; and is used for knees, floor-tigibers, 
particular purpose.——In music, the pro- | &c. in ships, as well as for many other 
— of sounds from grave to acute, or | purposes where strength and durability are 


rom acute to grave. 
MU'CIC ACID, in chemistry, an acid 
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MU’CRONATE, in botany, an epithet 
for a sharp-pointed leaf terminating like a 


—1 
U'CUS, a viscid fluid in the animal 
body, secreted by the mucous membrane, 
which it serves to moisten and defend. It 
covers the lining membranes of all the cavi- 
ties which open externally, auch as those of 
the mouth, nose, lungs, intestinal canal, 
urinary passages, &c. It is transparent, 
glutinous, thready, and of a salt flavog, 
perfectly distinct from gelatine and vege- 
table mucus.~_—Mucous fever, a term fre- 
uently used by medical writers, to express 
those fevers, in which nature is endeavour: 
ing to rid herself of an abundance of pitu- 
itous, mucous, and serous matter. 

MUEZ‘ZIN, or MUED’DIN, among the 
Mahometans, the crier who announces the 
hours of prayer from the minaret, aud re- 
minds the faithful of their duty. 

MUFTI, the chief priest among the 
Mussulmen, appointed by the grand seignior 
himeelf. He is the oracle in all doubtful 
queations of their law. 

MUGGLETO'N S, a religious sect 
which arose in Eng : about the year 1657; 
so denominated from their leader Ludowic 
Muggleton, a tailor, who with his associate 
Reeves, asserted that they were the two last 
witnesses of God mentioned in the Revela- 


tions. 

MULAT TO, the offspring of a black man 
and white woman, and rice versa. The mu. 
latto is of a deep tawny or yellow colour, 
with frizzled or woolly hair, and resembles 
the European more than the African. The 
descendants of Europeans and Indiana are 
called mestizos. 

MUL’BERRY, the fruit of a large spread- 
ing tree, resembling the raspberry in its 
seedy make, but is much larger. The white 
mulberry (murus alba) is cultivated in France 
and Italy for its leaves to feed silkworma, 
but the Persians make use of the common 
black mulberry (murus nigra) for this pur- 
pose. The red mulberry (murus rubra) is 
one of the most valuable of American trees, 


to the height of 60 feet and upwards, with 
a trunk six feet in circumference. The 


| 
! 
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necessary. 
MULCH, a term used by gardeners for 


generally known by the name of eaccholae- | rotten dung, or the like, thrown upon beds 


tie acid, because it was obtained from sugar | of young plants, to preserve them from the 
or milk; but all the gums appear equally to | b 


afford it. 


effects of cold or drought. 
MULE, in covlogy, a mongrel kind of 


MU’CILAGE, in chemistry, a viscous | quadruped, usually generated between an 
substance of sufficient conmstence to hold | ass aud a mare, and sometimes between a 


together; as a solution of gum or any tena- 


horse and a she-ass; but the latter is every 


cious hquid, or a Jubricous extraction from ' way inferior to the former. They are hardy, 


the roots and other parts of vexrtables.—— 
Mucilaginous glands, in anatomy, glandules 
or kernels about the joints, that separate 


| 


sure-footed animals; and in the mountain- 
ous parts of Spain and Italy, they are far 
more useful than horses, being capable of 


the slimy matter necessary for their lubri- | carrying equally heavy burdena, and endur- 


cation. 
MU‘CRO COR'DIS, in anatomy, the 
lower pointed end of the heart. 





AT DINNER TIME THE MUESZIN SAYS, “ PRAYER 18 BRITER THAN roop.” 


ing long continued fatigue. Mules have . 
been much employed, both in ancient and 
modern times. The Roman ladies had eau 
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A SPECIES OF THE MDLBERBRV-FREX I$ CULTIVATED IN JAPAN FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER, AND I8 CALLED THE PAPER MULBERRY. 













THE TERM “ MULE” I8 APPLIED, IN ZOOLOGY, TO EVERY EIND OF ANIMAL PRODUCED BY A MIXTURE OF TWO DIFFRSENT SPECIES. 


MUL] 


pages drawn by mules; and at this day, 
in Spain, the coaches of the nobility are 
dsually drawn by them.—-Mzule, in manu- 
factures, the name given to a machine, in- 
vented by Crompton, in 1779, for producing 
finer yarn than was spun by the machines 
previously in use. At present, the mule is 
employed in the fabrication of the most de- 
licate articles; in short, threads have been 
produced of such fineness, that a pound of 
— has been calculated to reach 167 
miles, 

MU’‘LIER, in law, a married woman, in 
distinction from a concubine. Also, a name 
for lawful issue born in wedlock, who are 
preferred before an elder brother of illegi- 
timate birth. 

MUL'LET (mullus), in ichthyology, a 
genus of fishes, distinguished by the oblique 
form of their head, two long appendages 
under the chim, and large scales on the head 
and body, which are very easily detached. 
The most celebrated species is the mullus 
barbatus, found in the Mediterranean, which 
were held in such estimation by Roman 
epicures, that they were sometimes sold for 
their weight in silver. At present they are 
but little esteemed. The roes are known in 
Italy under the name of botargo.——In he- 
raldry, the mullet is a star-shaped ornament, 
and is added to the family arms by the third 
of the junior branches of a family, as a mark 
of their cadency. ; 

MUL’‘LER, a stonc held in the hand, with 
which colours and other matters are groun 
on another stone; used by painters and apo- 
thecaries. 

MULTICAP’SULAR, in botany, having 


— Salty : } 
ULTIF’LOROUS, in botany, having 
many flowers. 

MULTILATERAL, in geometry, is a 
terin applied to those figures which have 
more than four sides or angles polygonal. 

MULTILOC’ULAR, in botany, having 
many cells; as, a multilocular pericarp. 

MULTISIL'IQUOUS, in botany, having 
many pods or sced-vessels. 

MULTINO™MIAL, in mathematics, a 
term applied to such roots as are composed 
of many names, parta, or members. 

MULTIPLE, in arithmetic, a number 
which .comprehends some other several 
tames; thus 618 a multiple of 2, and 1218 a 
multiple of 6, 4, and 3, comprehending the 
firat twice, the second thrice, &c.——Aful- 
tiple Ratio, or Proportion, is that which 18 
between multiples. If the lesser term of 
the ratio be an aliquot part of the greater, 
the ratio of the greater to the leas 18 called 
multiple ; and that of the less to the greater 
submultiple. 

MULTIPLICA’TION, an arithmetical 
operation by which the multiplicand 1s ac- 
cumulated as many times as there arc units 
in the multiplier: thus 10 multiplied by 6 is 
increased to 560, The number multip ing 
ia the mulfsplier; the number multiph 
the multiplicand; and the result of the 
operation ia the product.——Crose multipli- 
cation, otherwise called duodecimal anth- 


| metic, is an expeditious method of multi- 
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BRLEONI'S ACCOUNT OF THR MUMMIES NEAR THEBES I8 WONDERFUL. 
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DENON, BELZONI, AND HUMBOLDT DISCOVERED NUMEROUS MUMMIES. 


A Nem Pictionary of the Welles Wettres. 
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plying things of several species, or denomi- 
nations, by others likewise of different spe- 
cies, &c, 
MUL’TIPLYING GLASS, in optics, a 
glase with several plane sides, each of which 
resents a separate picture of an object. 
This is caused by the rays of light, which 
issue from the same point, undergoing dif- 
ferent refractions, so as to enter the eye 
from every surface in a different direction. 

MULTISILY'QUA, the 26th Linnean 
natural order of plants, with many seed- 
veasels, as columbines, &c. 

MUL’TIVALVES, in natural history, the 
name of a general class of shell-fish, distin- 
guished from the univalves and hivalvcs, by 
their consisting of three or more shells. 

MUL'TURE, in Scots law, the toll or 
emolument given to the proprietor of a mill 
for grinding corn. . 

UM, a malt liquor much used in Ger- 
many. It is made of the malt of wheat, 
with a small proportion of oat-meal and 
ground beans. 

MU'’MIA, in mineralogy, a sort of bitu- 
men, or mineral pitch, which is soft and 
tough, like shoemakcr’s wax, when the 
weather is warm, but brittle, like pitch, in 
cold weather. It is found in Persia, where 
it is highly valued. 

M’MY, a dead body preserved by an- 
tiseptics, according to methods practised 
by the Egyptians. The processes for the 
reservation of the body were very vanous. 
some of the mummies which have been 
opened have been dried by vegetable and 
balsumic substances, others by salt or na- 
tron. In the former case, aromatic gums 
or asphaltum were used; and such were 
generally in good preservation. Those 
dried with saline substances are of a black, 
hard, smooth appearance: on exposure to 
the air they attract moisture, and become 
covered with a saline substance. The cof- 
fin 1s usually of sycamore, cedar, or paste- 
board; the case 18 entire, and covered, 
within and without, by paintings repre- 
senting funeral scenes, and a great variety 
of other aubjects: the cover, which is also 
entire, is ornamented in the same man- 
ner, and contains, too, the countenance of 
the deceased in relief, painted, and often 
ilded. Rut we are not to imagine that 
gypt was the only country in which the 
preservation of the bodies of the dead was 
attended to. In every country the custom 
of embalining has been occasionally prac- 
tised: and we have recently read, that a 
million of mummies have lately been dis- 
covered in the environs of Durango, in 
Mexico! They are in a sitting posture, but 
have the same wrappings, bands, and orna- 
ments as the Egyptians ——For the infor- 
mation of all who are interested in these 
matters, we quote the following recipe 
from the Literary Gazette, June 20, 1840.— 
“M. Gaunal’s mixture for injecting the 
carotid artery, whereby all the purposes of 
embalming are attained :—One kilogramme 
of dry sulphate of alumine, dissolved in 
half a litre of warm water, and marking 
thirty-two degrees of the areometer. About 
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SOME OF THE SEPULCHRAL CHAMBERS IN EGYPT ARE COVERED WITH FRESCO PAINTINGS, AND FREQUENTLY CONTAIN STATUES, VASES, &c. 


COLOUR WHICH MUNJEET IMPARTS TO COTTOY AND LINEN 18 LESS DURABLE THAN THAT OF MADDER, BUT BRIGHTER ON WOOLLEN 





MURIATIC ACID WILL DISSOLVE TIN, AND 18 THB BRST THST OF BILVAR. 


MUN] The Sctentific and Literary Treasury ; 


three or four htres of this will inject all | ence — Munition ships, are those that have 
the vessels of the body, and will preserve it | naval or military stores on board, and attend 
in suinmer,—in the winter, from one to | or follow a fleet to supply ships of war 
three litres are enough But, to keep away MU RAL ARCH, an arched wall placed 
insects, there ought to be added to the | exactly the plane of the meridian, for fix- 
above chlorure of copper, at the rate of 100 | ing a large quadrant, sextant, or other in 
grammes to a kilogramme of the sulphate | strument, to observe the meridian, altitude, 
of alumine, or else fifty grammes of arsenic | & of the heavenly bodies 
acid = This applies to all kinds of animals, MU RALIS CORONA, or MURAL 
birds, fishes, &c , as well as to the human | CROWN, (from murua, a wall) among the 
subject "———In the British Museum, cons: | ancient Romans, a golden crow or circle 
derable space 1s allotted to the reception of | of gold, mdented and embattled, bestowed 
Egyptian mummies, of which there are at | on him who first mounted the wall of a be 
— —— many more specimens than, in our nieged aie and there planted a standard 
umble opimon can poss:bly be interesting UR DER m Jaw, the wilful and felo 
to the antiquarian or required even for the | nious killing @ person trom premeditated 
gratitication of thase who delight to ponder | malice, provided the party wounded or 
over the embalmed relics of their species | otherwise hurt, die within a year and a day 
To us, indecd, such mortuary curiosities | after the fact be committed To constitute 
present a ghastly and indecent spectacle, | murder in law, the person killmg another 
and we never see them without wishing that | must be of sound mind or in possession of 
their places were — with something | his reason, and the act must be done with 
more instructive and less revolting to the | malice prepense and aforethought , but ma 
feelin lice may be amphed, as well as expressed 
MUMPS, the common name of the dis U'REX, mm ichthvology, a shell fish 
ease called by medial peer cynan | noted among the ancients for its purple dye 
che parotsdea, or a awelling of the parotid | The murex was said to discharge from ita 
glands It seema, sometimes, to be the { mouth the purple lquor of which the dye 
effect of cold, and children are more subject | was made, on which account the fishermen 
toit than adults It 1s often epidemic, and | were careful to catch it alive In the Lin 
by some 18 thought contagious nen system it is a genus of insects under 
MUN DIC, in mineralogy, a sort of cop- | the class J ermes, the animal of which isa 
per ore, otherwise called copper pyrites, or | lamar the shell 18 unisalve and spiral 
aulphuret of copper, the moat common ore MU RIATES, in chemietry, a genus of 
in the mines of Cornwall It is ot a green | salts formed of the muniatic acid with cer 
sh yellow colour tain bases the most important of these 1s 
UNI CIPAL, 1n the Roman civil Jaw, | the munate of soda or common salt It 
an epithet which signifies, invested with the | exists abundantly in nature, immense quan 
rights and privileges of Roman citizens { titres of it being dug out of the earth, which 
Thus the municipal cities were those whose | requires only to be reduced to powder In 
inhabitants were capable of enjoying civil | this state it in called rock salt It 18 also 
offices in the city of Rome though the | one of the constituents of sea water, and 1s 
greater part of them had no suffrages or | obtained fromm it by evaporation 
votes tuere — In modern times Munt MURIAT IC ACID, in chemistry (called 
cipal law pertains solely to the citizens and | also spirit of salt, and by the French, dy 
wmhabitants of a state and is thus distin. | dro chione acid, in allusion to ite compos 
guished from political law, commercial law, | tion) 18 an acid procured trom salt, consist 
and the law of nations And thon are ‘ing of hydrogen combined with chlorine 
called munrcipal afkeere who are elected to gas Its odour 1s pungent, and ite taste 
defend the interest of cities, to maintain acid and corrosive If an inflamed taper be 
their rights and privileges and to preserve immersed in it it 18 instantly extmguished 
order and harmony among the citizens, it in also destructive of animal hfe It com 
such as mayors, sheriffs, & binea lke the other powerful acids, with 
MUN JEET, a species of madder, pro , the alkahes, earths and metalhe exydes, 
duced im various parts of India. The roots , forming a very peculiar class of salta In 
are long and slender, and when broken ap | the materia medica this acid in a valuable 
pear of a red colour It 1s used in dyesng, article it 18 particularly used in cases of 
the red which it produces being, though dyspepsia that are attended with morbid 
somewhat peculiar, nearly the samc as that , secretions, alsa in hepatic derangements 
produced by European madder and cataneous diseases and as a disinfect 
MU NIMENTS, 1n law, the writings re —5 it 18 found highly serviceable 
lating to a ——— inheritance, by which RICATED, 1n botany, having the 
he 1s enabled to defend his title to his es | surface covered with sharp points, or armed 
tate or, im amore general sense, all] manner | with pnckles 
of evidences, such as charters, feofments, MU’RICITE, foaul remains of the murez, 
releases, &c ——Muniment house, a little | a genus of shells 
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strong room in a cathedral colleze, or uni UR RAIN, a contagious disorder among 
ny Opie ein for keeping the seal char | cattle principally caused by a hot, dry sea- 
tern of anch cathedral, college, &c son or general putrefaction of the air, which 





MUNI ‘TION, the provisions with which | begets an mflammation of the blood and a 
a place is furmshed im orderfor defence, or swelling im the throat that soon proves 
that which follows « camp for its subsist | mortal 















484 MUSCULAR CONTRACTION I8 GENERALLY REGULATED BY THR WILL. 


MURBIATE OF CORALT MAKES SYMPATHETIC INK, BRING COLOURLESS WHEY COLD, BUT TURNIVG GREEN WHEN HELD TO THER FIRE. 









SOME ANIMALS ARE REMARKABLE FOR THE EXTRAORDINARY DENSITY OF THEIR MUSCLES: THE LION 38 A STBIKING INSTANCE OF THIS. 
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MURWHINE VA'SES, splendid antique 
veasels, made of a delicate kind of porcelain 
(or, as some say, of a mincral of the class 
of sardonyx or agate), and equally distin- 
guetet for the beauty of their execution as 
or the costliness of the material. They 
were brought, by Pompey, from Asia to 
Rome, after his victory over Mithridates, 
and bore an immense price. 

MUS, in zoology, a generic term, in the 
Linnaen system, for a tribe of animals of 
the class Mammalia, and order Glires, dis- 
tinguished principally by their teeth. The 
most remarkable species are the rat and 
mouse, the musk rat, and the lemmifig. 

MUSCA,1n entomology, the Fly, a genus 
of insects of the dipterous order.——Muaca 
Indica, in astronomy, the Fly, a southern 
constellation. 

MUS‘CADINE, MUS‘CADEL, MUS’CA- 
TEL, or MUS'CAT (for by each of these 
names is it known), a rich kind of wine, 
the growth of Italy and the south of France. 

US'CE VOLITAN’TES, certain dark 
spots, which seem to flit before the eyes of 
many —* on looking at the sky, a can- 
dle, or other bright object; and so called 
from their resembling flies. 

MUS'CLE, in anatomy, a part of an ani- 
mal body, destined to move some other part. 
The muscles consist of a number of thin 
parallel plates, divided into a great number 
of fascicali or little bundles of fibres, so 
constructed as to admit of relaxation and 
contraction, and serving as the organ of 
motion. Each muscle is surrounded by a 
thin and dehcate covering of cellular mem- 
brane, which, dipping down into ita sub- 
stance, encloses the most minute fibres we 
are able to trace, connecting them to each 
otner, lubricating them by means of the fat 
which its cells contain, and serving as a sup- 
port to the blond-vessels, lymphatics, and 
nerves, which are distributed through the 
muacles. Muscular motion is of three 
kinds, voluntary, involuntary, and mixed. 
The voluntary motions of muscles proceed 
from an exertion of the will; thus the mind 
directs the arm to be raised or depressed, 
the knee to be bent, the tongue to move, 
&c. The involuntary motions of muscles 
are performed by organs, without any atten- 
tion the mind, as the contraction and 
dilatation of the heart, arteries, veins, ab- 
sorbents, stomach, intestines, &c. The mized 
motions are those which are in part under 
the control of the will, but which ordinarily 
act without our being consciwus of their 
acting; and are perceived im the muscles of 
respiration, the intercostals, the abdominal 
muscles, and the diaphragm. When a mus- 
cle acts, it becomes shorter and thicker; 
bath ite origin and insertion are drawn to- 
wards its middle. When a muscleis wound- 
ed, or otherwiae irritated, it contracts inde- 
pendently of the will; this power is called , 
trrifadtiaty, and it is a property peculiar to, 
and inherent in the muscles. ‘The mtensity 
of inuscular contraction, that 18, the degree 
of power with which the fibres draw them- 
selves together, 18 regulated by the acti 
of the brain. The ccrebral iniluence, and i 
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THE MOST FAMOUS MUSEUM IN ITALY I8 THAT IN THR VATICAN. 


A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 


THE MUSKUM IN FLORENCE 8 NEXT IN RANK AFTER TUE VATICAN. 





the disposition of the muscular tissue, are 
the two elements of the intensity of mus- 
cular contraction ; but a very great cerebral 
energy is rarely found united, in the same 
individual, with that disposition of the mus- 
cular tibres which 18 necessary to produce 
intense contractions, but when they are 
united they produce astonishing effects. 
The extremities of the muscles are in- 
serted into the bones. 

MUSCOVA’DO, unrefined sugar, or the 
raw material from which loaf sugar is pro- 
cured by rgfining. Muscovado 18 obtained 
from the juice of the sugar-cane by evapo- 
ration and draining off the liquid part called 
molasses. 

MU’SES, in the poetry of the ancients, 
ersonifications of the various branghes of 
elightful exercise in which human gemus 

displays itself. They were beautifully said 
to be the daughters of Jove and Mnemoysné, 
or Memory; and they were represented as 
companions of Apollo upon Parnassus. As 
the subject was wholly dependent upon the 
fancy of the poet, it was not always treated 
of alike. ‘Thus according to some, all the 
functions of the Muses were united in three 
persons; Mnemé, Acede, and Meleté; that 
1s, Memory, Song, and Meditation; but it 
was more usual to reckon nine, and to name 
them as follows: Clio, to whom they attri- 
buted the invention of history; Melpomene, 
the inventor of tragedy ; Thalia of comedy; 
Euterpe, of the use of the flute; Terpsi- 
chore, of the ope Erato, of the lyre and 
lute; Calliope, of heroic verse; Urania, of 
astrology; and Polyhymnia, of rhetoric. 

MUSE'UM, a place set apart as a re 
sitory for curious, valuable, and interesting 
objects connected with the arts and sci- 
ences, more especially such as relate to 
natural history. The term was originally 
applied to a study or a place set apart for 
learned men in the royal palace of Alexan- 
dria, by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who found- 
ed a college, and gave salarics to the several 
members, adding also an extensive library, 
which was one of the most celebrated in 
the world.——The British Museum in Lon- 
don is a very extensive and magniticent 
building, and the noblest cabinet of curio- 
sities in the world. This edifice was erect- 
ed in 1677, and was called Montague-house, 
from having been the town residence of the 
dukes of Montague. In the year 1753, 
parhament having passed an act for pur- 
chasing the museum of Sir Hans Sloane, 
and the collection of manuscripts of lord 
Oxford, called the Harleian Library, for the 
use of the public; twenty-aix trustees were 
appomted and incorporated to provide a 
repository for these and some other collec- 
tions, which repository was to be called the 
Britich Museum. Since that time vast 
gifts and purchases have been made, in 
every department of science, hterature, and 
art; great additions have consequently be- 
come necessary to the building, and the 
accommodation of the public has been 
studied yn every possible way ; so that for 
extent and usefulness it 1s altogether unri- 
valled.——There are other museums, well 
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BEFORR MUSEUNS WERK ESTABLISHED, A DELUGH OF BARBARISM HAD SWEPT AWAY THE FINEST WORKS OF ANCIENT Ant. 
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provinoial towns; and since the establish- 
ment of Literary and Scientific Institutions 
so generally throughout the country, great 
progress has been made towards their ex- 
MUSHROOM (fu b 
‘ agus), in botany, a ge- 
nus of imperfect plants, composed of a 
pedicle, crowned with a broad head, convex 
and smooth at the top; and hollow, foliated, 
lamellated, or fistulous, on the under side. 
As many fungi, closely resembling mush- 
tooms in appearance, are of a poisonous 
quality, the greatest caution should be used 
by those who provide them. The surest 
test is the palate: for when a fungus has a 
pleasant flavour it is wholesome; if, on the 
contrary, it have an offensive smell, a bitter, 
astringent, or styptic tase, or 18 even of un- 
peasant flavour, it is unfit for food. Co- 
our, figure, and texture cannot be relied 
on; yet the pure yellow, gold colour, bluish 
pale, dark or lustre brown, wine red, or the 
violet, belong to many that are eatable ; 
while the ate or sulphur yellow, bright or 
blood red, and the greenish, are generally 
poisonous. The safe kinds have mostly a 
compact, brittle texture ; the flesh is white ; 
and they grow more readily in open places 
than in damp or wood-shaded spots. 
MU‘SIC, is the science of sounds, con- 
sidered as capable of producing melody, 
and agreeably affecting the mind by a due 
disposition, combination, and proportion. 
It treats of the number, time, division, suc- 
cession, and combination of sounds. It is 
‘divided into theoretical music, which iv- 
uires into the properties of concords and 
iscords, and explains their combinations 
and proportions for the production of me- 
lody and harmony; and practical music, 
which is the art of applying the theory of 
music in the composition of all sorts of 
tunes and airs. Music is also either vocal 
or instrumental. Vocal music is the me- 
lody of a single voice, or the harmony of 
two or inore voices m concert ; instrumental 
music is that produced by one or more tn- 
struments. Every musical production ought 
to be expressive of feelings, and, through 
them, of ideas; but though musie of some 
kind exists wherever the human species 19 
found, 1t does not follow that ont good 
iece of music must please all men alike, or 
e aunderstuod by all alike, because music 
is an art requiring cultivation of the mind 
and heart, to appreciate it fully. As ervili- 
zation advances, music, as a science, gains 
new advocates ; and the day is evidently fast 
— when few will decry music on 
the ground that its effects are merely sen- 
sual. It is addressed to the ear, indeed; 
but all the influences which we receive 
from without are conveyed through the 
medium of the senses; and the tones of 
music often speak a language to the soul 
neher jin meaning than words could ex- 
press. Nothing is merely sensual which 
makes a lasting spiritual impression upon 
ua; and those who deny to music such a 
power, have nat heard its sublimest strains, 
or have not the capacity to appreciate them. 
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THE INTENSITY OF THR SMELL OF MUSK iIs A PROOY OF ITH GENUINENESS. 


MUSK I8 IN GRAINS CONCRETED TOGETHER, AND I8 SLIGHTLY UNCTUOUS. | 
She Sctentific and Literary Treasury ; 


deserving the name, in some of our chief | —With regard to the antiquity of masic, it 
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appears to have been almost coeval with 
Mian. Moses tells us that Jubal, who lived 
before the flood, was the inventor of the 
kinnor and the hugah, i. e. the harp and 
the organ. The Jews were fond of music 
in their religious ceremonies, their feasts 
their public rejoicings, their marriages, and 
ther mournings. e music of the temple 
was performed by the families of Asaph, 
Heman, and Jeduthun the Levites, whose 
whole business was to learn and practice 
this agreeable art; and abundant ——— 
was mgde for them, that they might not be 
—— from pursuing their musical stu- 

ies by the cares of life. Kings and great 
men among the Jews studied music, and 
David made a very great proficiency in it. 
In their time, indeed, music had reached 
its highest perfection among the Hebrew 
nation, and part of their religious service 
consisted in chanting solemn psalms, with 
instrumental accompaniments.—The inven- 
tion of the lyre is ascribed to Hermes Tris- 
megistus, the Mercury of the Egyptians, 
which is a proof of its antiquity; but a atill 
greater proof of the existence of musical 
instruments amongst them at a very early 
period, is drawn from the figure of an in- 
strumeut said to be represented on an obe- 
lisk, erected, as is supposed, by Sesostris at 
Heliopolis. The Greeks, we know, were 
exceetiigi fond of music. It had a con- 
siderable share in their education; and so 
great was its influence over their bodies as 
well as their minds, that it was thought to 
be a remedy for many disorders. 

MUSK, adry, hght, and friable substance, 
of a dusky black colour, tinged with pur- 
ple; it is of a very strong scent, and only 
agreeable when in small quantity, or mode- 
rated by the mixture of some other per- 
fume. It is partsally soluble in water, 
winch receives ita smell, and also in alco- 
hol, to which, however, it does not commu- 
micate its odour. It is imported into Eng- 
land from China; but an inferior kind is 
brought from Bengal, and a still baser sort 
from Ruama. From its being a very ingh- 

riced article, it 1s often adulterated.—— 

he Moschua Moachyferus, or Thibet mutk, 
from which the perfume is obtained, 18 a 
quadruped, in size and ti resenteliug a 
small roebuck. The hair of the body is 
Jong, and stands erect; the tail short; the 
ears long and narrow; black hoofs; and 
tusks, nearly two inches long, which pro- 
ject considerably. The male is furnished 
with a small bag, about the size of a hen’s 
ege, hanging from the abdomen, in which 
is contained the musk. As this animal is 
naturally timid, it lives on the cliffa and 
sununits of lofty mountains; and in min- 
ning, leaping, and climbing, it displays as- 
tonishin lity. 

MUSKETOON’, a short thick musket, 
carrying five ounces of iron, or seven and a 
half of lead, with an equal quantity of 


powder. 

MUSK’-MELON, a delicious kind of 
melon, named probably from ite fragrance. 
MUSK’-OX, in soology, a species of the 


WAFN WVSK IS THOROGUGALY DRIED If BECOMES NEARLY SCENTLESS; BUT If I8 REETORED BY BEING MOISTENED WITH WATER OF AMMONIA. 
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MUSLINS AND COTTONS ARE THROWN INTO PLMP WATER AFTER BEING WASHED IY SOFT, TO GIVE THE FIBRES A PECLLIABR FIRMYVESS 
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“ woguaM” 18 DERIVED YROM AN ARABIC WORD SIGNIFYING “ SAVED.” 
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genus Ros, which mhabits the most barren 
parta of North Amenca The musk ox ws 
considerably amaller than the common ox 
Their horns are very broad at the base, co- 
vering the forehead and crown of the head, 
but curving downwards between the eye 
and ear, until] about the level of the mouth, 
when they turn upwards The colour of the 
har 1s generally brown on the neck and 
between the shoulders it 18 long, matted, 
and somewhat curled, caumng the animal 
to appear humped on the shoulders, sides, 
and chigbs, it 1s so long as to hang down 
below the middle of the leg The —— are 
— and thick, and furnished with narrow 

oots 

MUSK RAT, an animal of the beaver 
kind, which yields an only fluid, having the 

erfume of musk The colour of ite body 
ts a reddish brown, the belly and breast of 
an ash colour The hair is soft and glosay, 
and beneath it 18 a thick coat, which 1s 
much used in the manufacture of hats The 
flesh 18 not eatable, from the strong odour 
of musk that pervades 1t Musk rats are 
very common in North Amenca. They 
dwell on the banks of small rivers, and 
where the banks are high they form large 
and extensive burrows, which have en 
trances below the surface of the water, 
and gradually ascend ti]! they terminate in 
a chamber above the level of high water 
When, however, these animals inhalnt low 
and marshy situations, they construct 
houses no. very unlike those of the beaver, 
composed of reeds, &c mixed with oss 
They swim remarkably well, and are capable 
of remaimng under water for a considerable 
time The popular name of the musk rat in 
America is mvaquash 

MUBA’ ROSE, a sort of rose from which 
a highly odorous oil 18 extracted at Tumis 

MUS LIN, a fine sort of cotton cloth, 
which bears a downy knap on its surtace 
Tha knap the French call mousse as re 
sembling mors, whence the name malin. 
Mualius are made m the greatest perfection 
in Asa, but the natrons of Europ imitate 
the manufacture with great success Ihe 
extreme lightness of the finer performances 
of the East is admirabie 

MUSNUD, the name of a royal throne 
in caMern counties 

MUSQUI LO akind of gnat that abounds 
an marshes and low lands, in hot countries, 
whoee sting 1 peculiarly painful and vexa 
tious 

MUSSEL, or MUSCIF a fish inha- 
biting a bivalvalar shell from which, m 
some seas, peatls are often obtained It 1s 
foundin large beds adhering to other bodics 
by a long miky beard 

MUS SULMAN, or MOSLEM, a fol 
lower of Mahomct = This word siginihea, in 
the Turkish language a true behever 

MUST, the juice of the grape, which by 
fermentation 1s converted into wine 

MUSTA CHES (French moustache, Ita 
han, mostaceio), the hair left growing on 
the upper ey 

MUS FARD, in botany, a plant of the 
genua Straps, which 1s very commonly cul- 


tivated for the sake of its seeds, which when 
powdered and mixed with vinegar or water, 
torm a well known pungent condiment in 
daily use It 18 a powerful stimulant, for 
which 1t 18 often taken internally, and used 
externally in cataplasms 

MUSTE LA, in zoology, a genus of ani- 
malas, clase Mfammalia, order Fere, com- 
prehending the otter, badger, martin, sable, 
polecat, ferret, ermine, and some species of 
the weasel 

MUS TELINE, an epithet for whatever 
pertains t the weasel, or animals of the 
genus Mustela 

MUS‘TER ROLL, in a military sense, a 
hst of the officers and men in every reg- 
ment, which 1s delhvered to the muster- 
master, inspecting field officer, or whoever 
1s appointed to inspect the same 

M ITE, m law, a person that stands 
Bperchiens when he ought to answer or 
plead ———In grammar, a letter that repre 
sents nosound Mutes are of two kinds 
the pure mutes which entirely intercept the 
voice, as k, p, and f, in the avilables, ek, ep, 
et and the empure mutes which mtercept 
the voice lesa suddenly, as 0, d, and g, in the 
syllables eb ed, eg — Mure, in mineralogy, 
an epithet for minerals which do not nng 
when they are struck 

MUTES, m the Grand Seignior’s se- 
ragho, dumb officers who are sent to 
strangle, with the bow string, hashaws or 
other persons who fall under the sultan’s 
displeasure ——Mufes, among undertakers, 
men who are employed to stand at the door 
of the deceased, until the body 3s carned out 

MU TINY, an msurrection of soldiers or 
seamen or open resistance to the authority 
of theircommanders Any attempt to excite 
opposition to lawful authority or any act of 
contempt towards ofhcers, or disobcdrence 
of commands 18 by the British mutiny act 
declared to be mutiny, and 1s punishable by 
the sentence of a court martial 

MiOGRAPHY, or MIOLOGY, 
that part of anatomy which treats of the 
muccles of the human bady 

MYRIAD the number of ten thousand, 
or, mm poetical language, an innumerable 
maultitude 

AIRIAM ETER 1n the new system of 
French measures, the length of ten thou 
sand meters, equal to two of the former 
leagues 

MYRIARP, a French hnear measure of 
ten thousand acres or 100,000 square meters 

MYR ICINL in chemistry, the substance 
which remains after bees-wax has been di 
gested in alcohol 

MYRIOL ITFR a Trench measure of ca- 
pacity containing ten thousand liters, or 
610 280 cubie inches 

MYRIORA’MA a movable pee capa- 
ble of forming an ahnost endless vanety of 
picturesque scenes, by means of several frag 
ments or sections of landscapes on cards, 
which may be placed together in number- 
leas combinations 

MYRMLTUEON a genus of insects in 
the Lmnean syatem, one species of which 
ts remarkable on account of its larva, «hich 


THR APPETTATION oF “ mostEM” WAS FIRST GIVEN TO THL BARACENS 
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MUSTARD WAS FORMERLY EXTENSIVELY CULTIVATED IN DURHAM, BUT IT I8 NOW CHIRFLY GROWN IN THE NORTH BIDING OF TORESHIRE. 






BUT THAT PRODUCED IN ARABIA 18 BROUGHT BY THE WAY OF TURKEY. 


ABYSSINIAN MYRRH COMES TO US THROUGH THE EAST INDIES, 
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has the property of preparing a sort of 
pitfall tor the ensnaring of other maeets. 

MYROB ALAN, a dried fruit of the plum 
kind, brought from the East Indies, and 
formerly used in medicine. The Hindoos 
use them both in medicme and in calico 
printing. They have an unpleasant bitter | 
taste, produce, with tron, a durable black 
dye and ink, and with alum, a very full, 
ee dark, brownish yellow. 

MYRRH, a fragrant, bitter, aromatic 
gUM-resin, Issuing by incision, and some- 
times spontaneously, from the trunk and 
larger branches of a (ree growing in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Abyssinia. The tree which 
ee this substance 1s not exactly known, 

ut, according to Bruce, it 18 a species of 
mimosa It 18 hght and brittle, does not 
melt when heated, burns with difficulty, 
and yields oil by distillation, It 18 verv va- 
luable tn medicine. It was this gum, winch 
the magi, who came from the East to wor- 
ship our Saviour, made him an offering of, 
and it was this also which was mingled with 
the wine given him to drink at his passion. 
The gall mentioned on the same occasion 
by St Matthew, 1s probably the same with 
myrrh, for any thing bitter was usually dis- 
tinguished by the name of gall. 

MYR‘TLE, 1n botany, a fragrant shrub, 
of the genus Myrtus, which, among the an- 
cients, was sacred to Venus. The common 
myrtle 18 a native of Asia, Afnca, and Lu- 
rope, aud has been celebrated from remote | 
antiquity on account of its fragrance and 
the beauty of its evergreen follage. Myrtle 
wreaths adorned the brows of bloodicas vic- 
tors, and were the symbol of authority for 
magistrates at Athens The genus myrtus, 
in the Linnean system, includes also among 
its species the pimento or all spice tree. 
——Myrtle waz, a concrete oil, or vegetable 
wax, the product of the class of plants 
myrica, more commonly known by the name 
ot candleberry myrtle | 

MIiS’TERIES, or MIR’ACLES, in the 
middle ages, were a favourite kind of dra- 
matic spectacies or entertainments, repre- 
sented at solemn festivals. They were 1n | 
vogue presious to the “ moralstes” which 
we have before spuken of, and were called 
wyateries and miracles, because they taught 
the mysterious doctriues of Christianity, 
aud represented the miracles attributed to 
the saints and martyrs. At firat the eccle- 
siastics were both the authors of them and | 


— 

YSTERY, something secret or con- 
cealed, smpossible or dificult to compre- 
hend All religions, true or false, have their 
mystenes The pagan religion was remark- 
ably full of them, and it 1» presumed that 
they were demgned to interpret thone my- 
thological fables and religious rites, the true 
meaning of which it was thought expt dient 
to conceal from the people. The Lieusinia, 
or sacred nites of Ceres, solemuized at Eleu- 
ats, were called, by way of eminence, the 
mysteries, and so superstitiously careful 
were they to conceal these sacred rites, , 


EVERY GOD AND GODDESS OF EGYPT HAD TARIR MYSTERIEG. 
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that if any person divulged any part of 
them, he was thought to have called down 
some divine judgment on his head, and it 
was accounted unsafe to abide under the 
same roof with him Horace, indeed, de- 
clares, that he would not put to seam the 
same ship with one who revealed the mys- 
tenes of Many of the pagan myste- 
ries were doubtieas mysteries of iniquity, 
and kept secret because the knowledge ot 
them would have rendered their religion 
ridiculous and odious, ‘Thus we find the 
sacred writings often speak of the infamous 
mysteries of the pagan deities, in which the 
most shameful crimes were committed un- 
der the specious veil of rehgion. The whole 
religion of the Egyptians was mysterious 
from the begmning to the end, and both 
their doctrines and worship wreppes up 
in symbols and hieroglyphics.——The reli- 
gion of the Jews waa likewise tull of myste- 
riea; their laws, nay, their whole constitu- 
tion and nation, were mysterious, but the 
mysteries of the Old Testament were gene- 

ly types or shadows of something an the 
New, The Christian religion has also its 
mysteries, but, in the scripture language, 
the word mystery in used with some lat:- 
tude, and denotes whatever 18 not to be 
known without a divine revelation. 

MVS TICBS, archgious sect distinguished 
by their professing a pure, sublime, and | 
perfect devotion, with an entire disnte- 
reated love of God, free from all selfish con- | 
siderations, and by their aspiring to a state 
of pasmve contemplation. 

YTHOL’OGY, the history of the fabu- 
lous gods and heroes of antiquity, with the 
explanations of the fables or allegories 
couched therein According to the opimon | 
of most writers, among whom 18 that pro- | 
found thinker, Lord Bacon, a great deal 
of concealed instruction and allegory was 
originally intended in moet part of the an- 
creat mythology he observes, that some 
fables discover a great and ¢vident aimil- 
tude, relation, and connection with the thing 
they sigmity, as well in the structure of the 
fable, as in the meamng of the names ! 
whereby the persons or actors are charac- 
tered. He also takca a more enlarged and 
higher view of the subject, and looks on | 
them not as the product of the age, yor the 
invention of the poets, but as nacred relics, | 
or, a8 he terms them, “ gentle whispers, and 
the breath of hetter times, that from the 
tradition of more ancient nationa, came at 
length into the flutes and trumpets of the 
Greeks” But whether mythological fables 
are to be considered an allegorical exposi- 
tions of truth, or grosa conceptions of divine 
things formed by the ignorant, or as founded 
on historical facts, which have been vaned 
and exaggerated by tradition, embellished 
by poctry, and purposely altered by cunning, 
they still retain their interest for the histo- 
nan, to whom st 18 equally important to 
study the wide aberrations of mankind in 
their search for truth, as their succesefdl 
attempts to attain it. 


eres 
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THE ROMAN MYTHOLOGY WAR A TRANSCRIPT OF THAT OF GHERCR, 
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AS SOOM AS THE AUTHENTIC TRADITION CONCERYING THER CREATION WAS LOST, OR ADULTERATED, THE FABLES OF MYTHOLOGY BEGAN. 
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N, the fourteenth letter and eleventh con- 
sonant of the English alphabet, is an im- 
perfect mute or semi-vowel, because part 
of its articulation may be continued for any 
length of time; it is also a liquid, and a 
nasal letter, the sound being formed by for- 
cing the voice strongly through the mouth 
and nostrils, which, at the same time, is in- 
tercepted by applying the tip of the tongue 
to the fore part of the palate, with the lips 
open. It has one sound only, and after m 
ia silent, or nearly 80, as in hymn, condemn. 
Among the ancients, N stood as a numeral 
for 900; and, with a dash over it, for 9U0U. 
N. or No. stands as an abbreviation for 
numero, number; also for north. 

NA’BOB (a corruption of navad or na- 
waub), an Indian word for a — a title 
of dignity and power apphied to those who 
act under the soubahs or viceroys. The 
term, however, has become proverbial, in 
England, to signify a person who has ac- 
quired great wealth in our Indian posses- 
sions, and livts in great aplendour. 

NAC’ARAT, a crape or fine hnen fabric, 
dyed fugitively of a pale red colour, which 
ladies rub upon their countenance to give 
them a delicate roseate hue. 

NAC‘RE (from nacur, Spanish), a term de- 
noting the pecular lustre of mother-ut-pearl. 

NA’‘CRE, in conchology, a testaceous ani- 
mal, the Pinna of Linnwus, which produces 
a strong byssus that is woven by the Italians 
into a sort of silk. 

NA‘CRITE, a rare mineral, consiating of 
scaly parts; glimmering, pearly, friable, and 
somewhat greasy; the colour a greenish 
white. 

NA‘DAB, the sovercign pontiff, or high. 
priest of the Persians, whose dignity and 
office are very similar to that of the mufti 
among the Turks. 

NADIR, in astronomy, that point of the 
heavens which is diametrically opposite to 
the zenith; the point directly under the 
place wpere we stand. The zemth aud nadir 
are the two poles of the horizon. 

NA‘'HUM, or the prophecy of Nahum, a ca- 
nonical book of the Old Testament. Nahum, 
the seventh of the twelve minor prophets, 
was a native of Elkoshai, a little vulage of 
Galilee. The subject of his prophecy 1 the 
destruction of Nineveh, which he deseribes 
in the moat lively and pathetic manner; his 
atyle being bold and figurative. 

A‘IADS, in mythology, water-nymphe, 
or deities that preside over brooks and foun- 
tains, They are represented as beautiful 
women, with their heads crowned with 
rushes, and reclining against an urn, from 
which water is dowing. 

NAIANT, in heraldry 
that are borne across t 
swinuuing. 

NAIL, a bony excrescence growing at the 


, an epithet for fish 
e escutcheon, as if 
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ends of the fingers and toes of men and ani- 
mals. The several parts of nails have their 
reapective names: the extremity is called the 
apex; the opposite end, the root or base; 
and the white part near the latter, some- 
what resembling a half moon, /unu/a. The 
substance of the nail is that of the skin, 
hardened, but firmly connected with it: for 
this reason, it is extremely sensible at its 
root, where the substance is yet tender; but 
at the apex, where it is perfectly hardened, 
it is capable of being cut without pain. — 
Nails, in building, small] spikes of iron or 
other metal, generally with a head, formed 
for driving into and fastening boards, &c. 
together. Of these there are numerous 
kinds; and of such importance is the ma- 
nufacture become, that several patents have 
Intely been taken out for improved nail- 
making machinery, as well as for nails made 
by hand Jabour. The consumption of nails 
18 immense, as those who have witnessed 
this branch of the iron manufacture of Bir- 
mingham, Bilston, Wolverhampton, Dud- 
ley, &c. must be well aware.—— Nail, a mea- 
sure of length containing the sixteenth part 
of a yard. 

NAIS’SANT, in heraldry, a term applied 
to any animal issuing out of the midst of 
some ordinary, and showing only his head, 
shoulders, fore feet and legs, with the tip 
of Ins tail. 

NAIVETE (naireté, French), naturad; 
without artifice The essential meaning of 
the word 18 a natural, unreserved expres- 
sion of sentiments and thoughts, without 
regard to conventional rules, and without 
weighing the construction which may be 

ut upon the language or conduct. When 
it is genuine, it imphes a guileless simpli- 
city of heart, unimpaired by the chilling ex- 
perience of society; but when affected, it is 
prermines: hypocrisy, and a good judge of 

uman nature will infallibly detect it. 

NAME, a word whereby men have agreed 
to express some idea; or which serves to 
signify a thing or subject spoken of. Names 
are either proper or appellative. Proper 
names are those which represent some in- 
dividual thing or person, so as to distinguish 
it from all other things of the same species ; 
and are either called Christian, as that given 
us at baptiam, or surnames; the first im- 
posed for the distinction of persons, an- 
swering to the Roman prenomen ; the second 
for the distinction of families, answering to 
the nomen of the Romans, and the patrony- 
micum of the Greeka. The ancient Britona, 
says Camden, generally took their names 
from colours, because they — them- 
selves. When they were subdued by the 
Romans, they took Roman names; the Sax- 
ons introduced the German names; the 
Danes brought with them their names; and 
the Normans introduced theirs. 


Anour 6,000 rons OF THON NAILS ARB ANNUALLY EXPORTED. 
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“ WHAT'S IN A NAME? THAT WHICH WE CALL A ROSE, BY ANT OTHER NAME WOULD SMELL A8 SWEET.”—SHAKSPEARR. 





BUT THE INCREASE OF BEAL WRALTH WAS MORE THAN DOUBLED. 
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PHE INCREASE OF MONEY PRICES 18 NOT AN INORBASE OF MEAL CAPITAL. 
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NANKEEN’, or NANKIN , a sort of cot 
ton cloth, of a firm texture, which takes its 
name from Nunking, in China, where 1t was 
orgimally manufactured It 18 now imitated 
in moat other countries where cotton goods 
are woven, but none 1s equal to that made 
in the East, on account of the natural colour 
of the cotton (gossyprum reitgtosum) being 
reddish, while we are compelled to use a 
dye to fave it the proper hue 

NAPH THA, or ROCK OIL, m mmera 
logy, one of the thinnest of the hqud hitu 
mens issung from the earth, of a hght 
brown or yellowish colour, and found on 
the borders of springs on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. It feels greasy, has a bitu 
minous smell, takes fre on the approach of 
flame, and 18 so hght as to float on the 
water It mses in many parts of Asia, and 
oxygen explodes it by the mere heat of the 


sun 

NAPH THALINE, a white crystahzable 
substance, which may be extracted by dis 
tillation from coaltar It1s a bicarburet of 
hydrogen, and has a strong aromatic smell 

NA PLES YEL LOW, a fine ycllow pig 
ment, employed not only 1n oil nting, ut 
also for porcelain and enamel It has a 
fresh, brilhant, mech hue Of late years 
chromate of lead has very much superseded 
ite use 

NARCIS SUS, in botany, the Daffodil a 

nus of plants class 6 Hexandria order 1 

onogynta The narcissua is cultivated in 
gardens on account of its sweet smelling 
flowers, which are either yellow or white 
They are of the bulbous rooted tnbe, pe 
rennial in root, but with annual leaves and 
fiqwer stalks The corolla 18 double, the 
@uter envelope consisting of six petaloid di 
visions, while the inner 18 cup shaped, with 
the margin entire, or variously indented, in 
the different species On this cup depends 
much of the beauty of these flowers 

NARCOTICS, in medicine soponferous 
Medicines, which by causing stupefaction 
take away the sense of pain The elements 
by which narcotics act, are of a highly vo 
latile and penetrating nature since they 
deeply insimuate themselves hike a vapour 
ito the pores of the membranes and nerves, 
and by insenable degrees deprive the solids 
of their tone and motion 

NAR COTINE, in chemistry, the pure 
narcotic principle of opium 

NARD a sort ct aromaticoil, with which 
the ancients used to anoint themselves at 
their feasts 

NAR WAL, or NAR WHAL, 1n zoology, 
the Monodon monoceros, a cetaceous animal 
found in the northern seas sometim¢s at- 
taining the length of fifty fect When 
young it has two teeth or horns but when 
old it has but one, which projects from the 
upper jaw and is spiral It 18 sometimes, 
from this circumstance, called the sea 


wascorn 

NASTURTION, 1n botany, a plant of 
the genus Tropaolum 

NATA LIS, or Nararra Dixs, properly 
atguities a birth day, but it was used by 
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the feast held on the annive of the 
birth day of an emperor hence in time 
it served to denote any sort of feast, and 
the primtive Christians used it in this 


sense 
NATIV'ITY, the day of a person’s birth 
The word nativity ia chiefly used in speak- 
ing of the saints, as the nativity of St John 
the Baptist, &c But when we say the Na 
tivity, 1¢ 18 understood to mean that of 
Jesus Christ, or Chnstmas vey 
NATIONAL DEBI, a sum borrowed by 
government, on the security of the exiating 
taxes, which stand pledged to the lender 
for the payment of the interest of the sum 
borrowed Thus, at the Revolution, for 
the purpose of avoiding unpopular taxa 
tion, the English government borrowed, on 
the credit of the existing taxes, of a com 
pany, then incorporated under the name of 
the Bank of England, and, as the system 
was found convenient, this debt increased 
By the following statement, the progressive 
increase of the National Debt appears at 
the following political eras, thus —At the 
Revolution, in 1698, it was 664,2632 , at the 
accession of Q Anne, in 1702, 16 394 7021 , 
at the accession of George I, in 1714, 
54 145 3631 at the accesmon of George II, 
In 1727, 52,09.,2991 , at the commencement 
of the American War, in 1775, 128 583,635¢ , 
at the conclusion of the American War, 
238,184,8702, at the commencement of 
the Trench Revolutionary War, in 1793, 
239 350 1482 at «the conclusion of the 
French Revolutionary War, 699,315,5612 , 
on January 5th, 1817, when the Enghsh 
and Insh oe a: were consolidated, 
848 242,477! In the 24 years from 1793 to 
1816, both inclusive, the national expend) 
ture exceeded the income derived from 
taxes, by upwards of four hundred and 
thirty milhons, which were converted mto 
a national annuity account, or in more 
popular language, formed part of the Na 
tional Debt, at the rate of about 601 for al 
of the annuity, but since January Sth, 
1817, the income derived from taxes yearly 
excteding the expenditure, the savings, 
with other sums, were applied to the re 
purchase of the annuitics created dunng 
the said 24 years at rates varying from 
7il 198 dd to 94! 3a Gd, so as togake an 
average rate of 601 per cent 
NA TROLITE, in — oe? a vanety 
of zeolite, so called by Kiaproth on account 
of the great quantity of soda 1t contains 
NATRON, in chemistry, native carbon. 
ate of soda, or mineral alkali It 18 com 
mon in Lgypt and in Mexico and Columbia 
there are several patron lakes, from the 
bottom of which native mineral natron 1s 
dug u 
NAT URAL pertaining to nature thus 
we spesk of the natural growth of animals 
or plants ——Natural ordere in the hotame 
system a classifeation of plants different 
from the sexua) founded on general com 
mon characters ——Natural clase, an as 
semblage of several — of plants, agree 
ang in their parts of fructification, general 


the ancients more particularly to signify | Sppearance, and qualities ——In rausic, xa 


WHATEVER DIMINISHES THE CIRCULATING MEDIUM, DEPRESSER COMMERCE. 
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GREAT AS OUR VATIONAL DEBT HAS SEEN, IT HAS NEVER PARALYEED BRITAIN’S PRCUYIARY STRENGTH, OR EXHAUSTED THE STORES OF HEB CIVIL PROSPERITY. 
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THE FINE ARTS, THOUGH USUALLY CONSIDERED AS THE PECULIAR PROVINCE OF IMAGINATION, DEPEND GREATLY ALSO UFON NATURAL HISTORY. 





“THOU, MATURE, ART MY GODDESS; TO THY LAW MY BERVICES ARE BROUND.”—SHAK. 
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tural harmony is that produced by the 
natural and essential chord of the mode. 
A natural note is that which is, according 
téthe usual order of the scale, opposed to 
flat and sharp notes, which are called arti- 
Aeial. — Nauturaul, in heraldry, is when ani- 
mals, fruits, flowers, &c. are blazoned with 
their natural colours. 

NATURAL HIS’TORY, in its most ex- 
tensive sense, is the description of what- 
ever is created, or of the whole universe, 
including the heavens and the earth, and 
all the productions of the carth. But ina 
more appropriate sense, it treats of those 
substances of which the earth is composed, 
and of those organized bodies, whether ve- 
getable or animal, which adorn its surface, 
soar into the air, or dwell in the bosom of 
the waters, In this sense, natural history 
may be divided into two heads; the first 
teaches us the characteristics, or distinc- 
tive marks of each individual substance, 
whether animal, vegetable, or mineral: the 
second renders us acquainted with all its 
peculiarities, in respect to ite habits, its 
qualities, and its uses. To facilitate the 
attainment of the first, it is necessary to 
adopt some system of classification, in 
which the individuals, that correspond in 
particular points, may be arranged together. 
A knowledge of the second head can only 
be acquired by a diligent and accurate in- 
vestigation of each particular object. 

NATURAL PHILOS’OPHY, that branch 
of science which treats of the powers of na- 
ture, the properties of uatural bodies, and 
their actions on one another; its legitimate 
pureuit heing averse to all hypotheses, mi- 
racles, absurdities, and contradictions. It 
comprehends under it the several divisions 
of astronomy, chemistry, electricity, gal- 
vanism, hydrostatics, magnetism, mecha- 
nica, optics, pneumatics, &c.; and deter- 
mines the arithmetical laws which accom 
pany antecedent and consequent pheno- 
mena. Natura! philosophy is, in fact, the 
great instrument of the philosophy of na- 
ture, furnishing it with the materials from 
which its conclusions must be drawn. 

NATURALIST, a person well versed in 
the study of nature, and the knowledge of 
natural bodies, eapecially in what relates to 
animals, vegetables, metals, minerals, and 
stones. 9 

NATURALIZA‘TION, in law, the act of 
naturalizing an alien, or placing him in the 
condition (that ia, investing him with the 
rights aud privileges) of a natural subject, 
except that he is incapable of being a 
member of the privy council or of parha- 
ment, or of holding offices, gruuta, &c. 
In England this is done by act of parlia- 
ment. 

NATURE, a word of vast and compre- | 
hensive signification, embracing, as it were, 
the whole universe—all that 1s comprised 
under the euperintending care of the great 
Creator. Thus when we say, Nature ia be- 
nevolent and wise, we understand either 
the Deity himself, or a power performing | 
the will of the Deity, and conducting every 
thing in this world ander his order: a no- 
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tion supported by some ancient systems of 
philosophy, adopted by poets, and most 
easy to popular idea. Independently of 
this, however, we often say Nature herself, 
&c. in a merely figurative sense; personi- 
ing the laws of nature, thatis, the proper- 
ties of matter. When, therefore, we say, 
that nature covers the earth with abund- 
ance, we mean that God covers the earth 
with abundance; when we say that nature 
is magnificent and inexhaustible, we mean 
that creation is magnificent and inexhausti- 
ble. When we speak of the study of nature, 
we mean the study of creation; which em- 
braces first, the knowledge of things, and 
secondly the Enowlede of the properties 
of things. Nature (meaning thereby the 
whole body of created things) presents an 
assemblage of objects in every respect 
worthy of the attention of mankind. As 
an animal whom it behoves to make provi- 
sion for his wants, the knowledge of its 
productions, and the means by which they 
may be best obtained, are points of view in 
which no persuasive to the study is neces- 
sary; necessity, and the rich rewards of 
assiduity, have ever stimulated him. But 
the intellectual powers of man require other 
sources of enjoyment, and these too, nature 
can supply. Here, curiosity can never want 
a motive; here, all the pleasures of tender 
feelings or sublime conceptions may be en- 
joyed. Nature is made to conform in some 
degree to the hand of man, and resist only 
when his ignorance violates its exsential or- 
der. It yields its secrets to his inquiries; 
to his sensibility it presente the most en- 
gaging images; and remains, to all ages, a 
picture perpetually renewed of the primitive 
creation of God.———There 18 another sense 
too, in which the word nature is of conti- 
nual occurrence ; viz., the nature of man; by 
which we understand the peculiar constitu- 
tion of his body or mind, or the qualities of 
the species which distinguish him from 
other animals. So also we express by this 
word, the essential qualities or attributes of 
any other thing; as the nafure of blood, of 
a metal, of plants, &c. Again, when we al- 
lude to the established or regular course of 
things, we say, this or that event is not ac- 
cording to nature———In the fine arts, xa- 
ture often means the successful imitation 
of nature; but, with artists of a higher or- 
der, nature does not signify a mere copy, 
but as it were, the expression of the ideal 
of nature, at which she aims in all her for. 
mations, yet without ever absolutely attain- 
ing it. — By the law of nature is under- 
stood, that system of principles which hu- 
man reason has discovered to regulate the 
conduct of man in all his various relations. 
In its most extensive seuse, it comprehends 
man’s duties to God, to himself, and to all 


' mankind. 


NAUCRA’RI, in antiquity, officers among 
the Athemians, who were so called because 
they were obliged to furnish one ship besides 
two horses for the public service. 

NAUL‘AGE, the freight or passage money 
for goods or persons by sca, or passage over 


| a river. 








“ RaATURE I8 BUT A NAME FOR AN EFFECT, WHOSE CAUSE I8 GOD,.”—COWPFER. 
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” 
“ wWHEREZESOEVER MESE NATURE 18, SHE I8 STILL IMPROVIDENT OF FUTURE GOOD, SENSIBLE OF PRESENT EVIX, INCONSTANT OF GOOD FURFOSES. --BP. HALL. 
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DUILIUS WAS THE FINST ROMAN CONSUL WHO ENJOYED a NAVAL TRiUMEK. ” 
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NAUMA‘CHIA, the representation of a 
ea fight, which among the Romans formed 
a part of the Circensian games. 
mock sea-fights are —— to owe their 
origin to the time of the first Punic war, 

when the Romans first initiated their men 
in the knowledge of naval affairs. After- 
wards they were intended both to entertain 
the populace, and improve the seamen. 
They were frequently, like other shows, 
exhibited at the expense of individuals to 
increase their popularity. Under the em- 
peror Domitian such a vast number of ves- 
| sels en d as would have almost formed 
two regular fleets for a proper fight, and 
the channel of water was equa) in dimen. 


| 


@ j sions to a natural river. The emperor 


I? 


Heliogabalus is said to have filled the chan- 


¥ {nel where the vessels were to ride with 


THR SUIPS OF THR ANCIENT BRITONS WERE LARGE OPEN BOATS, FRAMED OF LIGHT TIMBERS, WATTLED 
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wine instead of water. Pritons and sea- 
monsters were often exhibited during the 
engagement. The Naumachiarii, or persons 
who fought in these exhibitions, were gla- 
diators, slaves, criminals, &c. who were 
doomed to die, unless they were saved by 
the interposition of the people, or of the 
person presiding at the spectacle. 

NAUS'COPY, the art of ascertaining the 
approach of vessels, or being on a vessel, 
the approach to land, at a very great dis- 
tance, as, for iustance, from one hundred to 
two hundred leagues. 

NAU‘SEA, in medicine, a sickness of the 
stomach, accompanied with a propensity to 
vomit; arising from a loathing of food, ex- 
cited by some viscous humour that irritates 
the stomach. 

NAU’TILUS, in natural history, a genus 


+| of marine animals, whose shell 1s formed 


of one continued piece, rolled as it were 
into a spiral form, and having its cavity 
divided into a great number of cells, by 
transverse partitions, each of which bas a 
——— and is continuaus to the others 

means of a pipe carned the whole length 
of the shell. ne species, found in the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic seas, is fur- 
nished with two arma united by a mem- 
brane, which it extends as a sail, and floata 
on the surface of the water, wlule with two 
other arme it rows or etecrs. 

NAVAL AR’CHITECTURE, or Surp- 
Burtpine. The art of constructing vessels 
for the purposes of navigation, was, in all 
probability, anterior to the deluge, aud 1s 
— adnntted to have been handed 

own by Noah to his posterity, That, ina 
rude atate, it was practised in Egypt, there 
is no question; and the Grerks are sup- 
posed to have derived their knowledge of 
it from the Carthaginians. But neither in 
Greece nor in Rome, did naval architecture 
rise to what may be termed a scientific 
knowledge of the art of ship-building. The 
crusades firat gave the impulse to improve- 
ments in ship-building, which, notwith- 
standing, continued for some time at a low 
ebb. The states of Venice and Genoa were 
the firat to increase the size of their ships, 
but they were soon surpassed by the 8 


niards, who first employed cannon. The | the trade of this country, either as import. 
Hanse Towns made such advances in naval | era or exporters of commodities. As long 
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architecture, that in the fourteenth cen- 
tury it was usual for them to let their ships 


of 
Henry IV. ships of considerable size 
to be built in England, and bet continued 
to increase in magnitude until the reign 
of Henry VIII. when two very large ships 
were built, namely, the Regent, of 1000 tons 
burthen, and the Henry Grace Dieu, which 
was larger. From the reign of Charles II. 
the navy of Great Britain acquired great 
importance, and in consequence of the wars 
which have been since carried on in several 
subsequent reigns, it has risen to its pre- 
sent state.——Naval stores comprehend all 
those articles inade use of, not only in the 
royal navy, but in every other kind of navi- 
gation; as timber and iron for shipping, 
pitch, tar, hemp, cordage, sail-cloth, gun- 
powder, ordnance, and fire-arms of every 
sort, ship-chandlery wares, &c. 

NAVA’LIS CORO’NA, a crown amon 
the Romans given to him who first hoatded 
an enemy’s ship; it was a circle of gold re- 
preeenting the beaks of ships. 

NAVIGA’TION, the art and science b 
which, in open seas, ships are conducted | 
frum port to port. This is effected by charts 
of the seas, and by keeping a journal of the 
courses from hour to hour, and the distance 
on each, by means of the log line, each knot 
on which corresponds to a mile of distance. 
Alao by observations on the sun, moon, and 
stars, made with instruments, and checked 
by tables and almanacs.——Imperfect as 
were the means and knowledge of the an- 
cients in this noble art, yet the Carthagi- 
nians, who superadded the greatest commer- 
cial enterprise to the greatest skill which 
had yet been attained, achoeved the most 
brillant results. They made the whole of 
the old world tributary to their city: not 
contented with exploring every nook and 
corner of the Mediterranean, they lett be- 
hind the ne plus ultra which had hitherto 
almost entirely bounded the excursions of 
their predecessors, visited the Atlantic 
coasta of Europe, the British isles, and, 
paren the grand idea which afterwards 

ed the Portuguese to India, discovered a 

vast extent of the western coast of Africa. 
The art of navigation gained nothing after | 
the fall of Carthage; and the invasion of 
the northern barbarians effectuall, extin- 

ished the few gleams of science which 

ad survived her catastrophes. Everything 

remained stationary for centuries, until the 
returning day of civilization began once 
more to dawn upon the world,—whien by 
the discovery of the magnet, and the inven- | 
tion of the manner’s compass winch fol. | 
lowed it, results of the most important kind 
were to be effected. [See Maanzt, Com- 


Faas, &€.] 
NAVIGATION LAWS, a most import- 
ant branch of maritime law, defining the 
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THE RELATION OR UNION BETWEEN COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION IS 8O INTIMATE, THAT THEY WILL ALWAYS EITHER FLOURISH OR FALL TOGETHER. 


uliar privileges to be enjoyed by British | 
shina: ond the way in which they ‘ball he | 


manned; as also the conditions under which 
foreign ships shall be allowed to engage in 
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THE MABINE 18 THE NATUBAL ELEMENT OF THE BRITISH PUWER, AND SHIPS ARE THE MOVABLE RAMPARTS OF ALBIU X. 
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ago as the reign of Henry VII. two of the 
leading principles of the late navigation law 
were — recognized, viz. the prohibi- 
tion of the importation of certain commo- 
dities, unless imported in ships — 
to English owners and manned by English 
seamen. But a first regard for our manu- 
facturing and commercial interests required 
that great modifications should take place 
in our restrictive mantime policy, and we 
have accordingly, to a great extent, adopted 
what has heen called the “ reciprocity sys- 
tem” in our intercourse with other nations. 

‘AVE, in architecture, the middle or 
body of a church, extending from the bal- 
luster or rail of the choir to the chiet door. 
Also, that part in the middle of a wheel 
where the spokes are fixed. 

NA'VY, the whole naval establishment of 
any country, including the collective body 
of ships, officers, men, stores, &c. ‘That part 
of the navy of Great Britain which 18 dis 
tinguished by the title of the royal navy, 
comprehends all ships of war and their 
crews, &c. Tho mineterial manageinent 
of the royal navy of Great Brita 18 en- 
trusted to seven lords commissioners for 
executing the office of the lord high admiral 
of England, commonly known by the title 
of lords of the admiralty. Commussioners 
of the navy are officers whose department 
18 wholly istinct from that of the adnn- 
raltv. The number of those resident in 
London 1s eight, and there are others sta- 
tioned in different parts of the empire. 
They superintend the dock yards, and pro- 
vide the vessels which the admiralty re- 
quires torservice. To the royal navy there 
also belong a sictualling office, an office of 
sich and wounded seamen, and a pay office. 
—-In a long article on naval warfare, 
in the “Conversations Levicon,” so gra- 
pe a description of a presumed encounter 

etween two ships of the line 1s given, 
that we are tempted to extract it —“ As- 
suming the advantage of the weather gage, 
let us prepare for action, Top sails, top- 
gailaut-satls, jib, and spanker, with the 
courses hauled up, ready to be set again, 
are good Fails to fight under, for with them 
your alup is under perfect oder to advance, 
manoeuvre, or he to. If there 1s an appear- 
ance of gqually weather, 1t 18 well to have a 
reef in the topsails, in anticipation. The 
crew are called to quarters by beat of drum, 
every man going to the station which has 
been rendered tanular to him by frequent 
training, under the eve of his ofheers. The 
commander, standing in a conspicuous sta- 
tion on the quarter deck, watches hia own 
ship and the eneiy, and conveys the order 
that the occasion may require by voice, or 
through the medium of his atdes 
hin, the firat heutenant convmands the 
offensive and defensive operations, and ef- 
fects the vanous evolutions wlich be may 
direct, m relation to the position of the 
ship = The clues are stoppered, to heep the 
sails apri ad in the event of the sheets bemg 
shot awas, and the vards are hungin chains, 
to obviate a hhe imconventence trom the 
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pumps to prepare for a leak, collects his 
shot plugs to stop holes im the ede, and 
fishes of wood to strengthen a mast, or 
yard, that may be wounded, and in danger 
of falling. ‘The surgeon prepares, im the 
cockyit, to relieve the wounded, Tubs of 
water are collected in the tops, channels, 
and on deck, to be ready to extinguish fre; 
the decks are wet, to prevent the explosion 
ot powder, and put out sparks that inay fall 
there, and also sanded to prevent the men 
from shpping when splashy with blood or 
water. Vin ly, plenty of wads and shot, 
round, grape, and canister, are collected 
beside the guns, and the magasine 1s 
opened by the gunner and his crew, who 
repare to pass the cartndges to the pow- 
er-boys. And now, having given three 
cheers, you bear down upon the enemy. 
It 18 a great object, in battering from ship 
to ship, to rake your enemy, if possible ; 
that ts, to get across his bow, or stern, out 
of reach of hve guns, whilst yours sweep the 
whole length of his deck with fatal execn- 
tion. If 1t 18 desirable to rake your cnemy, 
it 18 equally so to avoid bemg raked m 
return. This double advantage can only 
be attained by superior sailing, or by great 
skull ip manceuvring. In directing your 
fire, it 18 best to mm between wind and 
water, and also in the direction of the 
masts, for in this way the enemy may be 
soonest disabled, and a victory gained, with 
the least destruction of lite. If, on the 
contrary, your own spars be so disabled 
that the enemy, having the worst m other 
respects, mht yet effect his escape trom 
your inability to make sal in pursuit, or 
even in the more desperate case of your 
being every way worsted, you may vet profit 
of your situation to bear down and board, 
as the last alternative. In the cast of this 
last chance, a hopeless cause may some- 
tunes be restored, for m boarding, head- 
long valour, oftener than numbers, decides 
the struggle. When the enemy signifies 
that he yields, by hauling down his colours, 
a prize master and crew are detailed, the 
prisoners are removed and chained, and as 
much exertion 1s made 1n repairing damages 
as was before exeicised in effecting them ” 
NAZARITE, among the Jews, one who 
had laid himself under the obligation of a 
vow to observe the rules of Nazanteship, 
either for his whole hfe, as was the case 
with Samuel, and John the Baptist, or 
only for a time, as those mentioned in 
Numb vi. 18, 19, 20, and Amos u 11, 12. 
The rules of Nazantesip, dunng the time 
specified in the vow, obliged the man or 
woman to more than ordinary degrees of 
purity 
NEAP’-TIDES, the tides in the second 
and last quarter of the moon. Also low 
tidex, not so Ingh nor so swift as the spring- 


tides, 

NEAT, all hinds of bovine cattle, as the 
ox, cow, &e. Thus Vea’s foot al is an ol 
eatiacted from the feet of oxen, and Aeat’s 
leather, leather made of the hide of an ox. 

NEBULT, mw astronomy, are certan 


cutting of the Ges, The carpenter rigs the ; spots m the heavens; some of which, by 
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AT THE VICTORY OF THE NILE ONLY 219 BRITISH VERE KILLED, AND 677 WOUNDED; AT TRAFALGAR, ONLY 420 KILLED, AND 1112 wouNDED. 
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FATALISTS MAINTAIN THE DOCTRINE OF NECESSITY, AND YET DELIBERATE. 


the discoveries of Dr. Herschel], are found 
to consist of clusters of telescopic stars, and 
others appear as mere lummous spots of 
different forme. Their distance and real 
size exceed all powers of human concep- 
tion.——At a meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, “ Sir John Herschel read a paper, 
entitled, ‘On the reduced observations 
which he had made at the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1835-6 and 7, on Double Stars and 
Nebule.’ In thie aper, ilustiated by 
drawings, Sir John described the remarh- 
able appearances of the southern heavens, 
and made atriking vid roce additions to the 
bref techmeal notes which belonged to his 
catalogue of these stars. Some of the ne- 
bule were of extraordinary forms. In one 
they looked hike bunches of grapes, and, in 
another, like bees swarming, so that it was 
smpossible to define them. He also men 
tioned the vivid colours of some of the 
stars’ one, in particular, was a fine blue, 
approaching to a verditer green. Some 
were 60 cluse as to be inseparable, and 
others seemed as if they were groups formed 
by family compact. He expressed a hope, 
that glasses of higher powers than had 
hitherto been attained by human art, night 
hereafter be apphed to the examination of 
these double stars, so as to ascertain their 
nature and motions, whilst changing their 
positions in every way, and often so as to 
occult each other. He noticed generally of 
their distribution over the heavens, that 
there were fewer in the southern than in 
the northern hemisphere, and that im the 
former they mostly conasted of a larger 
and smaller star, v hich raised the question 
whether the lesser obs were planetary, or 
had only a reflected Iight, hike the earth’s 
muon. Aguin, touching on the singular 
phenomena presented in the colours of 
these stars, generally yellow and red, he 
instanced the planet Mars, in our own sys- 
tem, as anajogous to them, hie red aspect 
being quite different from the yellow radi 
ance whence he derives his brilhancy. The 
drawings of the nebule fully bore out Sir 
John’s description of their being hike wisps 
and tails thrown over the face of the hea- 
venus "—Literary Gazette — In heraldry, 
the term nebula is used to describe a line 
drawn with undulations resembling the 
form of clouds, or a shield or charge di- 
vided by several such lines drawn acrons it 
NECES SITY, the cause uf that which 
cannot be otherwise, or whatever is done 
by a power that 1s irrematible, in which 
sense it stands opposed to freedom. The 
schools distinguish a physical necessity 
and a moral necessity, and a simple or ab- 
solute necesmty, and a relative one Phy 
scal necessity, ie the want of a principle, or 
of a natural means necessary to act, Which 
ia otherwise called a phymcal or natural 
impotence. Mural neceestty, in only a great 
ditheulty, such as that arising from a long 
balit, a strong melination, or violent pns- 
aion. Simple or absolute necessity, in that 
which has no dependence on any state or 
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the circumstances in which the agent can 
be supposed. Relative necessity, 1 that 
which places a man in a real incapamty of 
acting or not acting in those circumstances, 
and that situation he 1s found in, though m 
other circumstances, and m another state 
of things, he might act or not act. Whena 
man’s actions are determined by causes be- 
youd his control, he acts from necessity, 
and is not a free agent. 

NECK, 1n anatomy, that slender part 2)- 
tnated between the head and the trunk of 
the body. The neck consists of the follow- 
ing parts. 1. the common integuments, 2. 
seven vertebrw, 3. a number of muscles 
which serve to move the head, the neck, the 
Jarynx, the pharynx, and the os hyoides, 
4.a number of very large arteries, as the 
carotids, internal and external, and the ver- 
tebral ones, 5. large veins, as the jugular, 
internal and external, and the vertebral 
ones, 6. large nerves, the par vagum, the 
intercostals, the recurrent, the diaphragm- 
atics, and the vertebral, 7. a part of the 
— marrow , 8. the aspera arteria, or tra- 
chea, particularly the larynx, 1n which 18 an 
eminence called the pomum adam, 9. the 
pharynx, with a part of the ocsophagus, 
ly, the thyroide, with some other smaller 
glands Neck of land, w long narrow tract 
of land projecting from the main body, or a 
Narrow tract connecting two larger tracts. 
——— Also, by neck we denote any thing long 
in the form of the neck, as the neck of a 
bottle, a violin, &e. 

NECROL’OG), a register of the deaths 
of benefactors in a monastery. Formerly 
also, what 15 now called maityrelogy was 
called nemology ——A register of distin- 
guished persons who die within a certain 
period (not a record of their hves and ac- 
tions, for that 18 dsography) 16 also hnown 
by this term 

NEC’ROMANCY, a sort of magic prac- 
tised bv the Jews, Geeks, and Romans, by 
which they attempted to raise the dead or 
make them appear. The witch of Endor 13 
a striking eaumple of a bold and artful de- 
ception of this kind. 

EC’RONITE, an nuneralogy, fetid fel- 
apar, a unneral which, when struck or 
pounded, exhales a fetid odour like that of 
putrid flesh. 

NECROP’OLITS, in antiquity, the name 
given to some ancicut ccmetenies in the vi- 
cinity of large cities It has also been given 
to some of our modern once, 

NEC TAR, in mythology, the supposed 
drank of the gods, and which was magined 
to contribute inuch towards their eternal 
existence It was, according to the fables 
of the poets, a most beautiful and deheious 
hquor, far exceeding any thing that the hu- 
man mind can nnagine. It gave a bloas, 
a beauty, and a vigour, which surpassed all 
conception, and repaired, a ier with 
ambrosia (their solid food), all the decays 





' or acerdental injuries of the divine consti- 


| 





NECROMANCY WAS COMMON IN GREECE BEYORE THES TIMK OF HOMER. 


tution — Also a awect wine of Reio. 
NFEC’TARINE, a frust differing from the 


, conjuncture, or any parjicular situation of ! common peach, of which it 18 @ apecies, in 
things, but 1s found every where, and :n all | having a smoother rind and a firmer pulp. 
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S ODYSSEY, CONSISTED MERFLY IN THE PERFORMANCE OF A SACRIFICE WITH PECULIAR SOLEMNITIES. 
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NEEDLES ARE SAID TO HAVE BFF FIRST MADE IN ENGLAND Bi A NATIVE OF INDIA IN 1545, BUT THE ART WAS LOST AT HIS DEATH. 
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THE “NEEDLES” ARE SOME SHARP POINTED ROCKS, NOKTH OF THE ISLE OF wicur. 
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NECTA‘RIUM, or NEC’TARY, 1n_bo- 
tany, that part of the corolla destined for 
the reception of the honey juieo of the 
plant it 1s very various 1n its figure; being 
sometimes only a hollow m a petal, some- 
times a httle squama or tubercle, and some- 
times a plain tube. 

NEE’DLE, a steel 1mplement used in 
sewing, embroidery, &c. eedles are made 
of various sizes, by a wire-drawing appa- 
ratus, then cut, the heads flattened and 
punched, the pomts filed, and the polish 
given by working quantities with emery 
dust. Ata late meeting of the British As- 
sociation were exhibited several specimens 
Mlustrating the process of manufacturmg 
needles by patent machinery, mvented by 
Mr. S Cocker, of Sheffield, by wluch it ap- 
peared that one hundred patent machines, 
which would occupy four rooms, each about 
29 yards by 10, wall, by the power of a six 
horse steam-engine, be sutheicnt to produce 
14,000,000 needles per week, and that the 
vost, by this method, would be no moe 
than one penny per thousaud '——Tie Mag- 
nefiral Needle, in nayiyation, a needle 
touched with a magnet, or loadstone, and 
wustained on a pivot m the centre of the 
compass, where it assists the maiuner by its 
general direction from pole to pole, or, as it 
in said in Europe, its poimting to the north 
{See Mauvrgrt 

NEFAS’TI DIES, an appellation given 
by the Romana to those days wherein it was 
not allowed to administer justice, or hold 
courts. 

NEGA TION, im logie, a declaration that 
something 18 not, or the afhrmimngone thing 
to be different trom another, as, the soul 18 
not matter 

NEWATIVE, in general, something 

| that imphes a negation thus we say, ne- 

gative quantities, negative signs, nega 
tive powers, &c. “ Our words aud ideas,” 
says Dr Watts, “are so unhappily linked 
together, that we can never hnow which 
are eae which negative ideas, by the 
words {that cxpress them. for some po- 
sitive terms denote a negative idea, as 
dead, aud there are both positive and ne 
gative terms invented to signify the same 
and contrary ideas, as unhappy and muacr- 
wble’® If we say, such a thing 18 “not a 
man,” or “not white,” nothing 1% deter 
mined, the thing may be a doy, and it may 
» be black «something of a positive character 
' 18 necessary to express what ot ia Negi 
| fire and poarfire quantifies, in mathematics, 
are Buch ae are, respectively, greater or less 
than nothing. In alwebra, negative quan 
tities are dempnated by —, and positive ones 
by +, sothat — 4+ 4- 0——Degatne 
electricity, that state of bodies im which 





| they are deprived of some portion of the 


electniowv which they naturally contan 


| ———-N egatfive pregnant, in law, a negative 


which implics an athrmation , as when a per- 
non dees having done a thing mn a certain 
manner or at a certain time, as stated in 
the declaration, which mphes that he did 
it an ahine manner. 

NEGRO (Latin, niger, blich), a vanety 


“A NKGRO HAS A SOUL, AN’ PI FASE YOUR NONOUR, SAID THE CORPORAL. —STERNE, 
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of the human species denving their name 
from ove of their most stnking character- 
istics, their black colour. heir native 
mn seems to be the central portion of 
Africa; but the Neyro formation prevails 
also in Eastern and Western Africa, and, 
extending southwards, 18 most strongly 
marked in Guinean. The ongin of the Ne. 
roes, and the cause of this remarkable 
ifference from the rest of the human 
species, has been the source of much ar- 
guinent among naturalists. Mr. Boyle 
has observed, that 1t cannot be produced 
by the heat of the climate, for though the 
heat of the sun may darken the colour of 
the skin, yet experience does not show that 
it 18 sufficient to produce a true blackness, 
like that of the Negroes. In Africa itself 
many nations of Ethiopia arc not black, nor 
were there any blacks originally in the 
West Indies, In many parts of Asia, under 
the same parallel ith the African region, 
inhabited by blacks, the people are but 
tawney He adds, that there are Negroes in 
Africa, beyond the southern tropie, and that 
a river sometimes parts nations, one of which 
1s black and the other only tawney. Others 
allege that the gall of Negroes 1s black, and 
being mixed with their blood, 1s deposited 
between their shin and scarf xkin. This 
anbject has lately been treated by Mr R. M. 
Glover, who rend to the British Association 
a paper on the functions of the rete mucosum 
aud prgmentum migrum in the dark races, 
and particularly in the Negro. The editor of 
the Lear Book of Facts gives the following 
synopsis of it “The degree of development 
of the rete mucosum and its pigment, de- 
termines the power of resisting the ex- 
cessive heat of the sun in tropical climates, 
as evinced by the Negro (the type, m this 
respect, of the dark races), the European, 
and the Albino. The modus operand: must 
be discovered by an attention to both the 
physical and vital properties of this pecuhar « 
organization. ‘The doctime at present 
taught on the subject 1s, that the black 
shin absorbs morc heat, but that tbe cutis 
vera of the Negro 18 not so hable to m- 
fammation from a high temperature as 
that of » European from a jower tempe- 
rature, and as the radiation ot enlorie from 
black must he greater than from white 
skins, the possessor of the former must cool 
more readily, and enjoy greater alternations 
of heat and cold. The former part of this 
doctrine 1s founded on the experiments and 
deductions of Sir Everard Home, as de- 
tailed in his paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions A number of experiments 
detailed in the paper on the vesicatory 
powers of difterently coloured substances, 
under the concentrated ravs of the sun, 
contradicted the deductions of Sir E Home, 
and hence arose the necesstv of looking to 
the vital propertics of the shin of the Negro, 
and the mude in which it 18 likely to be 
affected by the radiating and absorbing 
power ot the prgmeant with wiieh he as 
provided. Blumenbach and Winterbottom 


state, that the Negro or — 
Suropean ; and Davy | 


and frrely than the 
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THE NEGRO CHARACTER, IF INFERIOR IN INTELLECTUAL VIGOUR, 18 MARKED BY A WARMTH OF SOCIAL AFFECTIONS, AND A TENDERNESS OF PRELING. 
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OR NIGRITIA, HAS BERN GIVEY TO AV IMMENSE EXTENT OF COUNTBY IN THE INTEBIOR OF AFRICA. 
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THE VICTORS AT THE NRMMAM GAMES WERE CROWNED WITH PARSLEY. 
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says, ‘In the mhabitants of the tropics, the 
exhalent arteries of the skin seem unusually 
expanded, and the whole apparatus peculiar 
to this secretion unusually developed, and 
I believe that the blood itself 18 leas viaead, 
more fluid, and flows more readily through 
the vessels, 80 as to promote perspiration, 
and, by that means, contributing to the 
cooling of the surface. And being cooled 
itself, it contributes again, when it flows 
back upon the heart, to the reduction of 
the temperature of the internal parts’ 
Were the inhabitant of the tropics not 
possessed of this pecuhar organization, his 
system could not respond to the atimulus 
of heat, by a determination of fluid towards 
the surface. Doubtless the excessive ab 

sorption of heat by his skin 1s useful in 
promoting this effect, but in the system 
qualhitied to respond to the stimulus ot heat, 
and not in the organization of the skm 
alone, muat an — be sought of 
the capability of the Negro to withstand 
the heat of the tropical regions ”—It has 
long also been the prevailing opinion among 
naturalists that the Negro race 1s infenor, 
both m the organization and in intellectual 
powers, to the European, and that, 1n all 
the points of difference, it exhibits an ap 

proce to the Monkey tribes This theory 
nas led Dr F. Tidemann, professor of ana 

tomy and physiology in the university of 
Heidelberg, to institute a mgid inquiry mto 
the vahdity of this opmion He accord 

ingly examined an immense number of 
brains of persons of different sexes, of va 

nous ages, and belonging to different va 

rieties of the human race, both by ascer 

taming their exact weight, and also by 


“accurate measurement of the capacity of 


the casity of the cramum, and he has as 
certained that no perceptible difference 
exists either in the average weight or the 
average size of the brain of the Negro and 
at the kuropean and the nerses are not 
larger, relatively to the size of the brain, in 
the former than in the latter In the ex 
ternal form ot the brain of the Negro a 
very shght differcnce only can be traced 
from that of the Furopean, but there 1s 
absolutcly no difference whatsoever in its 
internal structure, nor does the Negro 
brain exhibit any greater resemblance to 
that of the orang outang than the bram 
of the European , excepting, perhaps, mn the 
more symmetrical disposition of its convo. 
lutions Many of the resulta which Dr T 
has thus deduced froin his researches arc at 
variance with the received opinions relauve 
to the presumed inferiority of the Negro 
structure, both in the conformation and in 
the relative dimensions of the brain, and 
he aseribes the crroneous notions which 
have been hitherto entertained on theac 
subjects chiefly to prejudice created by the 
circumstance that the facia) angle im the 
Ne is smaller than im the Luropean, 
and consequently makes, in this respect, 
an approach to that of the ape, im which at 
8 still farther diminished He denies that 
there 16 any innate difference im the intel 


lectual faculitnes of these two varit ties of the 
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THE NEWMAN GAMES WERE PARTIY GIMNAATIC AND PAKTIY MUSICAL. 
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human race; and maintains that the ap- 
parent interionty of the Negro 1s altogether 
the result of the demoralzing influence of 
slavery, and of the long continued oppression 
and cruclty which have been exercised to- 
wards this unhappy portion of makind by 
their more early civilized, and consequently 
more successful, competitors for the do- 
minion of the world. [See Suave-Trapx.] 

NEHEMIAH, a canomical book of the 
Old Testament, so called from the name of 
its author. Nehemiah was born at Babylon 
during the captivity, and succeeded Ezra in 
the government of Judah and Jerusalem. 
He was a Jew, and was promoted to the 
office of cup-bearer to Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, king of Persia, when the oppor- 
tunities he had of being daily in the king’s 
presence, together with the favour of Esther 
the queen, procured him the favour of being 
authorized to repar and fortify the city of 
Jerusalem, in the same manner as it was 
before its destruction by the Babylomans. 

NE INJUSTE VEX ES, 1n law, a wnt 
that hes for a tenant who 18 distrained by 
ns lord for more services than he 18 oblige 
to perform, being a prohibition to the lord 
not to distrain or vex his tenant. 

NEM AN GAMES, in antiquity, cele- 
brated games in Greece, deriving their 
name from Nemea, a village between the 
cities of Cleona and Philus, where they were 
celebrated every third year They were m- 
stituted in memory of Archemorus or Ophel 





tes, but, after some imtermisaion, were re- | 


vived by Hercules, in honour of Jupiter, 
after his victory over the Nemean hon 
The exercises were chanot races, end all 
the parts of the Pentathlon 

NLM CON for Nemine contr adicente 
(no one opposing), a term chiefly used im 
the House of Commons when any thing te 
carried without opposition ——Nemine dis- 
seatiente (no one dissenting), are terms 
similarly apphed m the House of Lords 

NEWOLITE, in muincralogy, an arbo- 
rived stone 

NEOD OMODT, in ancient Greece, a 
person newly adnutted to citizenship 

NEOLOGY, the introduction of new 
words into a language The progress of 
science has of late years necessarily given 
rise to many neologiams, hut the practice 
of coming new words to express old idenn — 
onc of the sins of careless wniters- cannot 
be too severely reprehended Another on 
novation, not (cas objectionable, 1s that of 
making a modern Babel of our speech, by 
mnterlarding at with foreign termes and 
phrases Those who thus delight in show- 
mg ther learning, ahould reineimber that 
hybrid phraseology betrays 4 sad ignorance 
of their vernacular tongue, and exposes 
them to the charge of ally affectation 

NEOML NIA, in antiquity, a testival ob- 
served at the beginniog of a lunar month 


, in honour of all the gods, but particularly 


Apollo. 

NLOPHYTE, a new convert or prose- 
lyte a name given by the early Christians 
to such as had recently been converted from 
pagatism, 
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tN AMERICA THRY GIVE THE wWiME OF “ CABRFS” TO THE DESCENDANTS OF A BLACK MAN AVD A MULATTO WOMAN, AND VICE VERSA. 
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NLPENTIII in antiquity, a kind of 
Magic potion mentioned by Greck and 
Roman pocts which was supposed to make 
persons forget their sorrows and mustor 
tunes I¢ was the juice on infusion of a 
plant now unknown Tomer says it grew 
in Fgypt, and further obscrves, that Helen 
madc use of it to charm her guests and 
make them forget their miseries and their 


and 
x NEPH ELINL a mineral found mixed 
with other substancts prianitive orv Icanie, 
in small maases or veins § Jt 18 white or 
ellow 

NEPH RITE, in muwmeralogy, a subspe 
cies of yadc occurring in granite and gneiss 
ronarkable tor ite hardncss and tcnacit 
It 18 of a leek green colour and was forme “A 
worn as a remedy for diseases of the kid 
neys ——~Nephritic wood a species of fine 
grained compact wood grown in South 
Amcrica It gives abluc colour to water 
spints of winc &c hut wlich 1s changed 
to vcllow by acids, and again to blue by al 


ales 

NI PHRITIS im medicine an inflam 
mation of the kidneys Hence Nephritice 
medicines proper for diseast s of the kidncys 
particularly for urmary calcul 

NE PLUS ULIRA te no farther, the 
extremity or utmost cxtent to which any 
thing can go 

NEPI UNALTA, m antiquity feasts ob 
served by the Romans m honour of Ncp 
tune = Lhey differed from the Consualta mm 
which that god was considered as presiding 
over horses and the manege wherens the 
Neptunaha wore feasts ot Neptune in his 
more general character as god of the sea 

NLPLU NIAN or NEPIUNIS! one 
who adopts the theory that the substances 
of which the earth 1s composed were forme t 
from aquecus solution opposed to the 
Platone theory which attributes the earth s 
formation to the action of fre 

NE RLIDS in mythology sea nymphs 
daughters of Nereus and Doris and cele 
brated for thar beauty = In ancient monu 
ments the Nereids are represented as riding 
upon sea horses sometimes with the hu 
man form cutue, and at others with the 
tail of & fish 

MA TIITE a petrified shell of the ge 

nun Neveta 

MI RIC WV an botany a genus of } ants 
class > Pentandria order 1 Moncyynta = lhe 
species are shrubs or trees as the sweet 
sco nted rane bay rhododcndium Xe 

NLEVES long white medullary co ds 
which passin pairs from the bran and the 
Bpinal marrow as mstiuments respectively 
of sensation and vohtion ot which nau 
par proceed from the biain and thitty 
fruuthe spme They syrcadover the body 
like fine net work Ponmerly the werd 
nerve nicant a sinew this acc unts ft or the 
opposite meanmgs of the word nevis 
Which sometimes signifies strong sinewy 
and sometimes weak and uritable 

ALRVOUS SYSTEM the arrangement 
within au animal of the bran spinal mar 
row and nerves constituting, the means of 


NERVOLS DISEAAES ADVANCE WITH THF PROGRESS OF CIVITIFATION 
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percepuce volition and muscular action 

n treating of the phymology of the ncrvous 
systems Dr Hoopt: has the following re 

marks — In the living manthere 1s an 1m 

material thinking substance or mind con 

stantly present and evcry phenomenon of 
thinking 18 to be panier as an affection 
or faculty of the mind alone But thisim 

material and thinking part of man 18 #0 con 

nected with the material and corporeal part 
of him and particularly with the nervous 
system that motions excited in this, give oc 

casion tothought and thought however oc 

casioned gives occasion to new motions in 
the nervous avstem = Iins mutual commu 

mic ition or influence 18 assumed with con 

hdence asa fact but the mode of it we do 
not undcrstand nor pretend to explan, 
and are therefore not hound to obviate the 
difficulties that attend any of the suppos 

tions that have becn made concerning it 

The phenomcna of the nervous system oc 

cur Commonly in the tollowing order The 
impulse of external bodies acta upon the 
senticnt extremities of the nerves, and this 
givea occasion to perception or thought, 
which as first arising nthe mind 1s termed 
sensation ‘This sensation according to its 
various modibeations gives occasion to to 

btion, or the willmg ot certain ends to be 
obtained by the motiop of certam parts of 
the body and thus volition gives occasion 
to the contraction of muscular fibres by 
which the motion of the part required 1s 
produced As the impulse of bodies on the 
sentient extremities of a nerve does not oc 

casion any sensation unless the nerve be 

twecn the sentient extromity and the brain 
be tree and as in hhe manner volition 
does not produce any contraction of mus 

cles unlcas the nerve betwccn the bran 
and muscle be also free it 16 concluded 
trom both these facts that sensation and 
volition so far as they are connected with 
corporeal motions are functions of the 
brain alone and it 1s presumed that sensa 
tion arises only in conecquence of external 
impulse producing mction in the sentient 
evuiennties of the nerves and of that mo 
tion bemg thence p) pagated along the 
nerves te the bran and im hke manner 
that the wil op ciating in the hram only 

by amotion begun there and } ropagated 
along ther rves produces the contraction 
ofmurnchks * * *  Trom this view of 
the puts cf the perv> s system it appears 
that the beg num, cf motion m the an 

mal co nainy 1s generally connected with 
acnsaticn and that the ultamate effects of 
euch mehon are ch cfly actions depending 
min edhately t pon the contraction of morimæ 
fibes between which and the sentient ex 

tien ities the communication 1s by means 
ofthe tran Of the Nexvots Frtrp or 
nerious provtiple the same mntalliyent au 

thor thus writes — Lhe vasculatity of the 
cortical part of the brain and of the nerves 
themaches ther softness pulpmese and 
natural hunnd appearance give reason to 
belive that between the medullary particles 
of which they are principally composed a fine 
flu 1s constantly sccreted, which may be 
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IT I8 ASSEBTED, THAT WARM BATHING, VEGETABLE DIET, EXERCISE, AND RECREATION, ARE THE BEST REMEDIES FOR NERVOUS DISEAtES. 
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filled to recetve and transmit, even more 
readily than other fluids do, all impressions 
which are made on it It appears to exhale 
from the ¢atremities of the nerves The lassi- 
tude and debihty of muscles trom too great 
caercise, and the dulness of the scnsorial or- 
gans from excess e use, would seem to prove 
this. It has no smell nor taate, for the 
cerebrine medulla 1s insipid and inodorous 
Nor has it any colour, tor the ct rebrum and 
nerves are white. It 1s of so subtile a con- 
atstence a8 never to have been detected 
Its mobility 18 stupendous, for m less than 
& moment, with the consent of the mind, it 
1s consevcd from the ccrebrum to the mus- 
cles hke the electric matter, Whether the 
nervous fluid be carried from the organ of 
sense in the sensorial nerves to the cere- 
brum, and from thence mm the mofory nerves 
to the muscles, cannot be positively afhrm 
ed The constituent principles of this hqud 
are perfectly unknown, as they cannot be 
rendered visible by art or provid by expe- 
riment Upun making a ligature upon a 
nerve, the mottou of the fluid 1s interrupt- 
ed, winch proves that sumething corporeal 
fiows through it It 1s therefore a weak 
argument to deny its existence because we 
cannot see it, for who has seen the matter 
of heat, oxygen, azote, and other elemep- 
tary bodies, the existence of which no phy- 
mean in the present day doubts? The elec 
tite matter, whose action on the nerves 18 
very great, does not appear to constitute 
the nervous flud, for nerves exhibit no 
signs of spontancous electricity, nor can it 
be the magnetic matter, as the caperiment 
of Gavian with the magnet demonstrates , 
nor 1s it oxygen, nor hydrogen, nor azote, 
for the first vcry much irritates the nerves, 
and the other two suspend their action. 
The nervous fluid therctore, 14 an element 
aul panes which exists and 1s produced 
in the nerves only, hence, Lke other cle- 
ments, it 18 only to be known by its effects. 
The pulpous softness of some nerves, and 
their lax situation, does not allow them and 
the bram to act on the body and soul only | 
by oscillation Lastly, a tense chord, al- 
though tid, vacillates The use of the 
nervous fluid, is, 1 it appears to be an in 
termediate substance between the body and 
the soul, by means of which the latter 
thinks, perceives, and moves the muscles 
subservient to the will Hoenee the body 
acts upon the soul, and the soul upon the 
body 2 It appcars to differ trom the ital 
principle, for parts hive and are irritable 
which want nerves, as bones, tendons, 
plants, and inaects”’ 

NEST, a bid or habitation where animals 
rear their young The exquisite ingenuity 
which various creaturca display in con- 
structing their nests has always been a 
subject of deserved admiration In various 
parts of this volume we have had occasion 
to describe some of thease ingemous proofs 
of animal instinct it 18 therefore unneces 
sary here to give examples 

NENSTU RIANS, a sect ot Christians still 
amid to he subsisting im some parts of the 
Levant, whose patriarch resides in Sclea | 
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cia, their prineipal nee 1a in Perma, and 
ther distinguishing tenet 18, that Mary, 
though the mother of Jesus Chnist, 16 not 
the mother ot God. 

NEP, or NEA‘, 1m commerce, that which 
18 pure, and without adulteration or deduc- 
tion Hence we sav a net rent, &c. A net 
produce 18 a term used to express any com- 
modity, all fare and charges deducted, 

NET’-MAKING, a useful art, by which 
fibrous materials are kuotted in a regular 
manner, and continued over a large sur- 
face, as in the nets for catching fish, &c. 

NETTINGS, in a ship, a sort of gratings 
made of small ropes, brought together with 
rope yarn or twine, and fixed on the quar- 
ters, the tops, & 

NET’T LE, in botany, the Urttea of Lin- 
neus, a well known perenmal. The spe- 
cies are mnostly herbaceous, and are usually 
covered with extremely fine, sharp, tubular 
hairs, placed upon minute veaicles, filled 
with an acrid and caustic fd, winch, by 

ressure, 18 Injected into thc wounds caused 

y the sharp-pointed hairs. hence arises the 
well known stinging sensation when these 
plants are sncautiously handled. It 18 ac- 
counted diuretic, and ia good as a punfier 
of the blood. ‘“ The nettle, is generally vi- 
sited by exterminating warfare among agri- 
cultunsts nevertheless it has ite uses, and 
the Dutch have contnved to make it ser- 
viceable, and even advantageous The young 
leaves are good eating, the stem 18 woven 
into coarse stuffs, and the jockeys mix the 
seed with the food of horses, m order to 
give thein a aleck coat , and the roots, when 
washed, and mixed with alum or common 
anlt, give a yellow dye. It is a wholeaome 
tood for horned cattle when young, it wall 
grow in the most and smi, demands no cul- 
tivation, tor it stands all weathers, and sows 
ttself. It may be cut two or three times in 
the summer, and 38 one of the earhest of 
plants when cut for hav, it must not be 
too old, for then the cattle refuse to eat the 
dried stalka "— Athenaeum 

NEUROL OGY, in medicine, a deserip- 
tion of the nerves of animal bodies, or the 
doctrine of the nerves 

NLUROP TERA, an order of insecta m 
the Linnaan system, melding those which 
have four transparent, naked wings"r treu- 
lated with veins, as the dragon fly, the hon 





ant, &¢ 

NLURO SERB, in medicine, nervous dis 
orders, the sccond class of discases in Cul- 
Jen's Nosology. 

NLUROT OMY, in anatomy, the art or 
practice of dissecting the nerves 

NEC’ ER, in grammar, a gender of 
nouns for names winch are neither mascu- 
line nor fenunine Neuter verba, by sume 
grammarians called tatransttsne verbs, are 
those which govern nothing, and that are 
neither active nor pasaise When the ac 
tion expressed by the verb has uo object to 
fall upon, but the verb alone supplica the 
whole iden of the action, the verb ia std to | 
he neuter, as, IJ sleep, ne walk, they stand 
8 
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NEUTRALITY, tn pohties, that state of 
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PYRUVIAN BARK I8 BAID TO BE THR BEST ANTAGONIST OF NEUROSES. 
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NRTTING AND ENITTING DIFFER IV THIS—-THAT NETTING IS PERFORMED BY KNOTTING, AND KENITTING, BY CONNECTED LOOPS THAT CAN BE UNRAVELLED. 
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a nation in which it does not take part, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in a war between other 
nations; but from such neutral position 
arise certain righta and obligations towards 
the belligerents, through the infraction of 
which the neutral power frequently be- 
comes involved in hostilties with one or 
the other of the belligerents. 
NEUTRALIZATION, in chemistry, the 
process by which an acid and an alkali arc 
so combined as to disguise each other’s pro- 
perties. ‘Thus, when sulphuric acid and soda 
are mixed together, the properties either of 
the one or the other preponderate, accord- 
ing to the propertics of each; but there are 
certain pruportions, according to which, 
when they are combined, they mutually de- 
stroy or disguise the properties of cach 
other, so that neither predominates, or 
rather so that both disappear. When sub- 
stances thus mutually disguise each other's 
properues they are said to neutralize cach 
other. 
NEU’TRAL SALTS, in chemistry, those 
salts which partake of the nature of both 
an acid and an alkal:. 
NEWS’PAPER, a periodical publication 
which appears on some stated day or days 
in the week, containing an account of the 
political and domestic occurrences of the 
time, and which is capable of doing good or 
mischief, according as it 1s honestly or dis- 
honestly, ignorantly or intelhgently con- 
ducted. The London newspapers, as Mr. 
M‘Culloch very truly observes, have become 
remarkable for the great inass and variety 
| of matter which they contain, the rapidity 
| with which they are printed and circulated, 
and the accuracy and copiousness of their 
reports and debates. These results are ob- 
tamed by a large expenditure and consder- 
| able division of labour. The reports of 
| parliamentary proceedings are obtained by 
; a succession of able and intelligent report- 
, ers, who relieve each other at intervals of 
three quarters of an hour, or occasionally 
less. A newspaper cannot aim at copious 
aud correct reports with less than ten re- 
porters for the louse of Commons; and 
the expense of that particular part of a 
morning newspaper's establishment exceeds 
30004 per annum.— A writer in Frazer’s 
Magazme, who appears to know hie subject 
well, says, “the public who know nothing 
of the details of a newspaper, have a false 
notion of the mode in which reports are 
iven. They imagine they are taken in short 
rand, and then taithfully transcnbed from 
the notes of the reporter. Short hand is, 
however, little used by good reporters, ex- 
cept for striking passages of a speech which 
are to be given verbatun. Were the whole 
of a long debate in the House of Commons 
to be given from short hand notes, the 
quantity would fill a paver three times as 
large as the Timea, and neither the speaker 
nor the reader would be the gamer. Ver- 
batim speeches would contain a great deal 
of neelewsa verbiage, and, 12 many cases, 
much nonsense winch the epeakers them- 
selves would be sorry to see in print. Re- 
porters gencrally take the leading points of 
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a debate; and when they write out their | 
report, they will fill up the chasms partly 
from recollection, and partly from the ne- 
cessary connexion of words which the pas- 
sages themecives wal th » and which are the 
more or lese those which the speaker would 
have used, according to the intimacy of the 
reporter with his style.” On the nights of 
prolonged debate, when the houses sit late, 
some of the reporters may be compelled to 
go back and take what is called a double 
turn; and so active and able are many of 
these gentlemen, that it is not an untre- 
uent thing for oue reporter to supply from 
the notes three quarters of an hour, to 
the paper upon which he is engaged, from 
a column and a half to two columns of 
closely printed matter.—By the act 38 Geo. 
3. c. 78, it is declared, that no person shall 
print or pupil & newspaper until an affi- 
davit has heen delivered at the stamp-office, 
stating the name and places of abode of the 
printer, publisher, and proprietor; specify- 
ing the amount of the shares, the title of 
the paper, and a — of the buildin 
in which it is intended to be printed. 
copy of every newspaper is to be delivered 
within six days to the commissioners of 
stamps, under a penalty of 100/. And per- 
sons publishing papers without the name 
and abode of the prince may be appre- 
hended, and carried before a magistrate ; 
and a peace officer, by warrant of a justice 
of peace, may enter any place to search for 
printing presses, types, &c. kept without the 
notice required by the act, and may carry 
them off, with all printed papers there 
found.—It appears that the first newspaper 
published in modern Europe inade its ap- 
——— at Venice, in 1536; but the jea- 
ousy of the government would not allow of 
its beimg printed; so that, for many years, 
it was circulated in manuscript! It would 
secm that newer were first issued in 
England by authority, in 1588, during the 
alarm occasioned by the approach of the 
Spanish armada to our shores; in order, 
as was atated, by frag real information, 
to allay the general anxiety, and to hinder 
the dissemination of false and exaggerated 
statements. From this cra, newspapers, of 
one sort or other, have, with a few inter- 
missions, generally appeared in London; 
sometimes at reguiar, and sometimes at ir- 
regular intervals. For more than a century 
past they have gone on gradually increasing 
in size, as well as in commercial and pobli- 
tical importance ; and when the late re- 
ductions in the advertisement and stamp 
duties took place, an caldera had addy 
was given to their circulation. Thus en- 
couraged, the “broad sheets” grew stall 
broader ; till at length, when overcharged 
with matter, the “leading journal” occa- 
sionally issued its gratuitous aupplemen- 
tary papers, equalling m size their parent 
onginal, thereby astounding the world by 
the vastness of their contents, and puzzling 
many an anxious guidnunc, who wandered 
over the mighty mass of print uncertain 
where to fix his quiring cye. For our own 
part, although we cannot but admure the 
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THE LEADING FRENCH PAPERS DIFFER MUCH FROM THOSE OF BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES, BY THE ENTIBE ABSENCE OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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XNICKFEL IS CONSTANTLY ATTRACTED BY THE MAGNET ASD WHAT SEEMS STRANGE, THE LESS IRON THERE 18 IV 1T, THK MORE IT 18 ATTRACTED 
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during which either hemisphere is turncd 





THS OXYDE OF NICKEL LHODUCES A DELICATE GRASS GREEN COLOUR 
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mechanical and mental power which calls 
these gigantic efforts at the press into cx 
astence we more than doubt the necessity 
or policy of their frequent repetition 

NLW STYLE, the method of reckoning 
the days of the year in ac cordance with the 
Gregorian Calendar which adjusts the odd 
hours aud mimutes, by which the earths 
revolution exceeds 365 days and renders 
celestial phenomena and terrestrial rech 
oning equal 

NEW TO NIAN 8\8 TEM, or Newtontan 
Philosophy a phrase often apphed to the 
Copernican or Solar system which was ge 
nerally adopted betore Newton s time and 
by others applied to the laws of planeta 
motion frst promulgated by Kepler an 
Hooke but strictly applicable only to cer 
tain geometrical and analytical demonstra 
tions of those known laws as developed by 
the genius and mdustry of Sir Isaac New 
ton The chief parts of the Newtoman phi 
losophv are explained by the author in his 
* Principia ’” 

NICE NE CREED m ecclemastical af 
fairs a particular creed or contession of 
faith drawn up by the clergy in the coyneil 
ot Nice and since adopted by the church ot 
Encland 

NICHE im architecture a hollow or re 
cess in a wall, for the reception of a atatuc 
or bust 

NICK EL, m mineralogy a hard milver 
like metal which combined with copper 
forms the pefit or of the shops it 1s slightly 
magnetic and forms a large proportion of 
the meteoric masses which tall to the earth 
The ore in which it was first found and 
from which it 18 principally obtained at pre 
sent i the Aupfer nickel or sulphuret ot 
nickel mixed also with arsenic iron and 
cobalt Sulphuret of nu hel is of 4 yellow 
colour like iron pymtca and brittle — 
Chloride of nickel 16 prey ared by cvaporat 
ing the munatc to dryness Whencaleincd 
in a retort one portion of an olive green 
colour remaius in the buttom of the vesse] 
while another sublanes and cryatalizes in 
small brilliant } lates of a gold yellow co 
Jour there arc the deutockloride hem 
tne and nitro munatic acids arc the most 
ap} ropriuti solvents of michel 

NIC OLINE ay chesuistry a peceubar 
principle bighly poisonous obtained from 
tobacco It is precipitated from its solu 
tion by the tincture of nutg uls 

NIC TALING cr NIC TITAPING 
MEMBRANE avery thin and fine shin 
chiefly found in the birl and tush kind 
which covers the eves of these crtatures 
sheltering them trom dust or trom too 
much hght yet is so thin and pellucid that 
they can sec pretty well through it 

NIDIPICA LION the act or operation 
of building a nest and the hatching and 
feeding of young in the nest 

NIDUS among naturalists, significs a 
nest, OF proper repository tor the «pgs of 
birds meatcts &c wherem the young of 
thence a: imals are hatched and nuracd 

NIGHT that part of the diurnal period 
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away from the sun the time of darkness 
Night wae originally divided by the He 
brews, and other eastern nations into three 
parts or watchings Ihe Romans and af 
tervards the Jews from them, divided the 
night into four parts or watches the frst 
of which began at sunsct and lasted till nine 
at might according to our way of reckon 
ing the second lasted till midmght, the 
third till three in the morning and the 
fourth ended at sunrise In scnpture lan 
guage, this word in sometimes used for the 
times of heathemsh ignorance, as Rom 
xm 1. for adversity and affliction, as Isaiah 
xx1 12 and for death as Johnix 4 

NI GHIINGALF, 1n ornithology, a spe 
cies of motacilla a bird more eminent for 
the sweetness of its note than for its beauty 
It 1s of the size of the linnet, but in shape 
it more resembles the red breast the head 
18 small the cves are large and their ins 
pele the beak 1s dusky slender and mo 
erately long the head neck, and back are 
of a grevish brown the upper parte of the 
wings and about the tail have a reddish 
tinge mxed withthis andthe throat, breast, 
and belly are of a pale ash colour This 
bird 18 wcll known in the southern counties 
of Fngland tur the fineness of its tones, 
eepecially in the evening It 18 equalled 
only by the sky Jark in ni htliness com 
pass andexecution but the latter is greatly 
interior in mellowness and plaintiveness in 
which two qualhitics the woud lark alone ap 
proaches the nightingale It 18 the con 
stant theme of the castern poets and by 
these 18 represented as attached im a most 
extraordinary degrec to the rose their fa 
vourite Hower Itis very generally supposed 
that the mghtingale wall hve but a very 
short time in a state of confinement Our 
own experience however proves the con 
trary having kept one upwards of three 
ycarsina cage which delighted us with its 
song during ight months of the ycar It 
was regularly fod with meal worms as well 
ax with boiled cggs and raw meat chopped 
scry fine But this in ne thing ta what Dr 
Weisscnborn relates He says that a mght 
wngale which had been caught in Germany 
in its adult state lived nearly thirty years 
contned macage One of the bird s own 
crs a tradeaman at Weimar who képt it for 
sixteen years paid great regard to the bird s 
cleanhuces and aluays fed it on pupae of 
ants cither fresh or dry according to the 
season with a few meal worms a dav and 
wheneserthe birdappcared unwell a spider 
it it could be obtancd It sung beautitull 
throughout the year except in April an 
May whenit moultcd 

NIGHTSHADE or Deadly Nightahade, 
in botany a pursonous plant beanng a 
bell shaped corolla [See Atrora J—— 
fhe {tropa belladonna 1s supposed to have 
beenthe plant which the Homan soldiers, 
urged b nuager ate in the Parthian war 
Hlutarch tela ua that on this occasion tt 
produvcd loss of the memory and acuses , 
and that the unfortunate victims of it were 
prone to mcve every atone that they met 


with as though in some unportant pursut, 
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THER NIGHTINGALE PEREAPS OWES SOME OF ITS FAME TO ITS sIncive IN THE SILENCE OF NIGHT, WHEW EVEBY SOUND I8 HEARD TO ADVANTAGE. 





NITRATE OF LIME ABOUNDS IN THE MORTAR OF OLD BUILDINGS, PARTICULARLY THOSE WHICH HAVE BEEN MUCH EXPOSED TO ANIMAL EFFLUVIA. 
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till, ultimately, the poison subdued their 
strength, and th ed. Buchanan also 
relates, that the Scots mixed the juice of 
this pint with the food with which they 
supphed to the Dances, their invaders. It 
had an intoxicating effect, and the Scots 
became their destroyers. The deleterious 
principle of the éeiladonna has been ascer- 
tained by Vauquelin to be a bitter, nauseous 
matter, soluble in spirit of wine, formin 
an insoluble combination with tannin, an 
yielding ammonia when burnt. 

NI'GHTMARE. (See Incunus ] 

NIHIL CA’PIAT PER BRE'VE, in law, 
the judgment given against the plaintiff in 
an action either in bar thereof, or in abate- 
ment of the writ.——Nihil dicit, a failure 
in the defendant to put in an answer to the 
plaintiffs declaration, &c. by the day as- 
signed for that purpose, by which omission 
judgment of course 1s had against him.——. 
Nihil debet, the usual plea in an action of 
debt: but it is no plea in an action of cove- 
nant, in a breach assigned for non-payment 
of rent, &¢.—— Nihil habuit in tenementia, 
a plea that can be pleaded only in an action 
of debt ——— by a lessor against a lessee 
without deed. 

NIM’BUS, in antiquity, the cirele of lu- 
minous rays Obeerved on certain medals, 
round the heads of emperors and demi- 
gods, answering to the glory painted round 
the head of our Saviour, or a saint.—— 
Nimbuza, ie also a word used to express that 
combination of clouds which condense into 


rain. 

NI‘SI PRI‘US, in law, a term often given 
to trials by jury in civil actions. By it is 
meant a commission directed to the judges 
of assize, empowering them to try all ques- 
tions of fact issuing out of the courts of 
Westminster, that arc then ready for trial ; 
and as by the course of the court all causes 
are heard at Westminster, the clause 18 
added in euch writs, Nise prius pusticiarii 
domint regis ad asaisas caprendas venerint ; 
that is, Unless before the day fixed the jus- 
tices come thither to hold assizes—v heuce 
the writ, as well as the commission, have 
received the name. 

NITRATES, in chemistry, salts formed 
of nitric acid with salitiable bases, as the 


, hitrate @f potash, soda, &c. 


NITRATE OF SIL’VER, in chemistry, 


‘js prepared by saturating pure nitrie acid 


with pure silver, evaporating the solution, 
and crystalimyg the nitrate. When swal- 
lowed, it is a very powerful pmson; but it 
may be readily counteracted by the adm- 
nistration of a dose of sea-salt, which con- 
serts the corrosive nitrate into the inert 
chloride of silver. Properly prepared, it 
forme an excellent indelible ink for writing 
on linen with a pen. 

NUTRE, or SALT PETRE, a sitnple ealt, 
crystalized, pellueid, but somewhat whitiéh, 
aud of an acrid bitterish taste. It is found 
immersed im imperceptible particles in 
earthy substances, as the particles of me- 
tals m their ores; but sometimes it 18 
grathered native and pure, in the form of an 
effloreacence, or shapeless salt, other on its 
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NITROGEN 18 THEN GAS THAT REMAINS AYTER AIR HAG LOST ITS OXTGER, | 
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ore, or on old walls. The earth from which 
nitre is obtained, both in Persia and the 
Kast Indies, is a kind of marl, found on the 
bare sides of hills exposed to the northern 
or eastern winds, and never in any other 
situation. The people of those countries 
collect larye quantities of this earth, and 
having a large and deep pit, lined with a 

and tenacious kind of clay, they fill it 
half full of water, and into this they throw 
the earth; when this is broken and mould- 
ered to powder, they add more water, and 
— the whole together, suffer it to re- 
main four or five days: after this, they open 
a hole made in one of the sides of the pit, 
which lets out all the clear water into a 
channe) of about a foot wide, which is also 
hned with clay, and through which it runs 
into another very wide and shallow pit, 
which 1s prepared 1n a level ground, secured 
by shght walls on all but the north-east 
side, and open to the sun at the top: here 
the water evaporates by degrees; and the 
salt which it had imbibed from the earth 
crystalizes into small brownish-white, hexa- 
hedral, but usually imperfect crystals. Much 
of the nitre in common use is, however, in 
suitable situations, which tend to produce 
Nitric acid, particularly where animal mat- 
ter becomes decomposed by the air, such as 
slaughter-houses, drains, and the like. Ni- 
tre is of great use in the arts and in various 
manufactures: besides beimg the basis of 
gunpowder, it is employed in making white 
glass, and is of the same use as common 
salt in ——— meats. It is also of con- 
siderable importance in medicine, as a feb- 
nfuge, diuretic, and antiphlogistic remedy. 
—Several interesting phenomena, arising 
from the crystallization of nitre after fusion, 
are given by Mr. H. F. Talbot, in the Philo- 
snphical Magazine, to which the reader is 
referred. 

NITRIC ACID, a heavy yellow liquid, 
procured by the chemical combination of 
oxygen and mitrogen gas. The nitric acid 
is of considerable importance in the arts. 
Diluted with the sulphunc and munatic 
acids it forms the well known liquid, aqua- 
ose of 
pene | on coppee &c,; also as a solvent of 
tin to form with that metal a mordant for 
some of the finest dycs. It is also of great 
use in medicine and various chemical pro- 
cesses. 

NITROGEN, or Azores, in chemistry, 
the principle of nitre in its gaseous state, 
which constitutes four-fifths of the volume 
of atmospheric air, and is remarkable for 
the properties of extinguishing flame and 
animal life. (See oan Eon a paper, 
read to the Royal Society last year, entitled 
“An Experimental Inquiry :nto the influ: 
ence of Nitrogen onthe Growth of Plants,’’ 
hy R. Rigge, Esy., it was uviformly found 
that harley and other grains germinated 
earlicst when contaming the largest quan- 
tity of nitrogen ; this quantity bemg always 
greatest in the spring, anda powerful agent 
in the chenmmeal action going on in the 
growth of the plant. An excess of nitrogen 
is always found in sop-wood, aud largest im 


NITROGEN GAS IK INVISIBLE, INSIPID, AND INONDOROUS, 





NITRATE OF SULPHUR AND HYPO-SULPHATE OF SODA ARE BOTH BITTER, YET THEY PRODUCK WHEN MIXED THE SWEETEST SUBSTANCE KFOWN. 
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THER NOBILITY OF FRANCE RENOUNCED THEIR PRIVILEGES, MAY 23, 1780. 
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those trmbers which grow the quickest, and 
smallest in hard woods. for example, in 
satin-wood, it 16 almost imappreciable, so, 
hkewise, in Malabar teak, and in good old 
Enghsh oak, it 1s very small. It appears 
also, that mtrogen and residual matter are 
invariably the most abundant in those parts 
of plants which perform the most impor- 
tant offices in vegetable physiology, and 
hence the author 18 disposed to iter that 
nitrogen (being the element which more 
than anv other 1s permanent in its charac- 
ter) when coupled with residual matter, 18 
the moving agent, acting under the hving 
principle of the plant, and moulding into 
shape the other elements The method of 
ultimate analysis adopted by the author, 
enables him, as he concenves, to detect very 
minute errors, and theretore to speak with 
certainty as to the accuracy and value of 
every experiment. 

NI’'TRO MURIATIC ACID, in chemis- 
try, @ compound of nitme and muriatic 
acids the aqua regia ot the alchemists, 
which has the property of dissolving gold 
and piste. 

NI'TROUS OXYDE, a gas which, in- 
healed hy respiration, produces a sense of 
exhilaration and intoxication =It 18 popu- 
larly called laughing gaa, because it pro 
duces a certain degree of pleasurable ex 
eitement, often accompanied by laughter, 
ra those who inhale :t It was discovered 
by Dr Priestley, in 1772, but was first 
accurately investigated by Sir TT Davy, 
in 1779, who describes its effects upon 
himselt as follows —“ Having prestously 
closed mv nostrils and exhausted my lungs, 
I breathed four quarts of mtrous oxyde 
from and into a ilk ba The first feel- 
ings were simuar to giddiness, Dut in lass 
than half a minute, the respiration being 
continued, they diminished gradually, and 
were succeeded by a scnsation analogous 
to gentle pressure on all the muscles, at 
tended by an highly pleasurable thrilling, 
———— in the chest and the extre- 
mites The objects around me becanic 
dazzling, and mv hearing more acute To- 
wards the last 1usptration the thrilling in 
creased, and at last an irresistible propen- 
aity to action was indulged iu I recollect 
but indistinctly what followed I know 
that my motions were various and violent 
These cffects scrv soon ceased after respi 
ration. In ten mimutes I had recovered my 
natural state of mind = The thrilling in the 
extremities continued longer than the other 
sensations. <Alinust every one who has 
breathed this gas has observed the same 
things. On some few, indecd, it has no 
effect whatever, and on others the effects 
arc always painful” To this we may add, 
that the excitement it occasions 15 not un 
frequently productive of consequences dan- 
gerous to lite, and therefore the expenment 
should not be indulged in —The best mode 
of procuring it is to expose nitrate of am- 
mouta to the flame of an argand lamp, ina 
glass retort When the temperature reaches 
400° Fahrenheit, a whitish cloud will begin 
to project itself iuto the neck of the retort, 
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NITRE WAS USED IY PHE COMPOSITION OF THE GREEK YIRE, BECAUSE IT KEPT ALIVE THE SULPHUR 
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ig irae by the coptous evolution of 
which must be collected over mercury 
‘or accurate researches, but for common 
experiments may be received over water. 

ICLAM, the ttle of great officers of 

state in the Asiatic governments. 

NOBILES, among the Romans, were 
such as had the jue tmaginum, or the nght 
of using the pictures or statues of their an- 
cestois, aright which was allowed only to 
those whose ancestors lad borne some cu- 
rue office, that 18, had been curule edile, 
censo1, pretor, or consul For a long time, 
none but the Patrict: were the Nodiles, be- 
cause no person but of that supenor rank 
could bear any curule office. The Roman 
nobilitv, by way of distinction, wore a half 
moon upon their shoes, especially those of 
pat rieian rank, 

NOBIL ITY, in civil institutions, rank 
conferred by express authority of the go- 
verning powcr. British nobility consists 
only of five degrees, viz, that of a duke, 
marquis, earl, viscount, and baron (each 
of which see under their proper way taal 
In Britain these titles are only conferre 
by the sovercign, and that by pateut, in 
virtue of which 1t becomes hereditary The 
privileges of the nobility are very consider- 
able they are all esteemed hereditary coun- 
sellors of the crown, and are privileged from 
all arrests, unless for treason, teluny, breach 
of the peace, condemnation in parliament, 
and contempt of the sovereign authority. 
They enjoy their seats in the house of peers 
by descent, and no act of parhament can 
pass without their concurrence they are 
the supreme court of judicature, and even 
m crinmal cases give their verdict upon 
their honour, without being put to their 
oath —A hereditary nobility te found in the 
infancy of most nations, ancient and mo- 
deru Its origin 1s to be attmbuted to va- 
rious causes, fur the most part to military 
despotism , in some cases, to the honours 
paid to superior ability, or to the guardians 
| of the mysteries of religion The pnrestly 

nobility of the remotest antiquity has every- 

where yrelded to the superiority of military 
clueftains In France and Germany, the 
firet hereditary nobility begms with the 
downfall of the Carlovingian dynasty, 1th 

England, with the couquest of tue Nor- 

mans, in the tenth and eleventh centurtes , 

and was afterwards spread over all Europe, 

for, since that time, dignifies, as well as 
lands, have become hereditary.—A cotempo- 
rary writer has remarked, that “1¢18.a curi- 
ous particular in the history of nobility, that 
among the natives of Otaheite, rank is not 
ouly hereditary, but actually descends to the 
son, to the degradation of the father while 
etahve thus, he whois a noblemanto day, 
if a son be born to him, in a commoner to- 
morrow, and Ins son takes his rank ” 

NO BLE, ww onwmismaties, a gold con 
value Ga Sd which waa struck in the reign 
of Edward III, and stamped with the imn- 
presmou of a ship, which einblein 18 sup- 
posed to have been commemorative of a 
naval victory obtamed by Edward over the 
Freuch at Sluys, 10 1340 
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NOCTIL’UCA, a apecies of phosphorus 
which shines in darkuess without the pre- 
vious aid of solar rays. 

NODES, in astronomy, the two points in 
which the orbit of a planet intersects the 
ecliptic. These are called the ascending 
and descending nodes. The line in which 
the two circles intersect is called “the hne 
of the nodes.” This line, as it refers to all 
the planets, shifts its situation from east to 
west, contrary to the order of the s)gns.—— 
Node, in surgery, a hard tumour rising out 
of a bone.——WNode, in dialling, a point or 
hole in the gnomon of a dial, by the shadow 
or light of which is shown either the hour 
of the day, or the parallels of the sun’s de- 
clination, &c. 

NO’LI ME TAN’GERE, in medicine, a 
species of herpes affecting the skin and car- 
tilages of the nose, very difficult to cure, 
because it 1s retarded by most apphcations. 
— botany, a plant of the genus Jmpa- 

tena. 

NO’MADS, or NO’MADES, a name given 
to nations whose chief occupation consists 
in feeding thar flocks, and who have no 
fixed place of abode, but shift their resi- 
dence according to the state of pasture. 
Nomadic tribes are seldom found to quit 
their wandering life, until they are compel- 
led to do wo by bemg surrounded by tribes 
in settled habitations, or unless they can 
make themselves masters of the settlements 
of a civilized nation. 

NOM DE GUERRE, a French term 
commonly used to denote an assumed or 
fictitious name, 

NO’MANCY, the art or practice of divin- 
ing the destiny of persons by the letters 
which form their naines. 

NOM’BRIL, in heraldry, the centre of an 
escutcheon. 

NOMENCLA’‘TOR, in Roman antiquity, 
was usually a slave who attended upon per- 
sons that stood candidates for offices, and 
prompted or suggested to them the names 
of all the citizens they met, that they noght 
address them by their names ; winch, among 
that people was esteemed an especial act 
of —— 

NOMENCLATURE, a systematic clas- 
sification of words, by which they designate 
the divimona and dependencies of a science. 

NOMINATIVE, in grammar, the first 
case of nouns that are dechinable. The no- 
minative case is the subject of a proposition 
or affirmation: thus, im the words, “the 
house is repaired,” house is the nominative 
of the noun; but in the words “repair the 
house,” which contain no proposition or af- 
firination, Aouwse 18 used in the accusative 


case. 

NOMOPHY'LACES, in antiquaty, Athe. 
man magistrates who were appointed to ace 
the laws executed. 

NON (Latin, not). This word is used iu 
the Engheh language as a pretix only, for 
giving a negative sense to words; asin non. 
ability, non-remdence, non-payment, non- 
appearance, aud the like. 

JON‘AGE, the time of life before a per- 
aon, according to the laws of his country, 
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becomes of age to mauage his own con- 
cerns. 

NON-ASSUMP'’SIT, in law, is a general 
* in a personal action, by which a man 

enies that be has made any promise.—— 
The following Jegal terms or phrases, be- 
ginning with non, properly follow in this 
place; viz.——Non compos mentia, a phrase 
to denote a person's not being of sound me- 
mory and understanding. A distinction is 
made between an idiot and a person non 
compos mentis, the former being constitu- 
tionally destitute of reason, the latter de- 
prived of that with which he was naturally 
endowed: but, to many purposes, the law 
makes no disfinction between the two.—— 
Non distringendo, a writ. granted not to dis- 
train.——Non est inventus, that is, literally, 
“ He has not been found:” the answer made 
by the sheriff in the return of the writ, 
when the defendant is not to be found in 
his bailiwick.——Non liquet, “it does not 
appear;” a verdict given by a jury, when a 
matter is to be deferred to another day of 
tril — Non obstante, a clause in statutes 
and letters patent, mporting a license from 
the king to do a thing which at common 
law might be lawfully done, but being re- 
strained by act of parliament, cannot be 
done without such license.———Non pros, or 
Nolle prosequi, ia a term made use of to sig- 
nify that the plaintiff will proceed no farther 
mn his action. In criminal cases it can only 
be entered by the attorney-general. 

NON-CONDUC'TOR, a substance, or 
flud, which does not conduct or transmit 
another subatance or fluid, or which trans- 
mits it with difticulty. Thns, glass isa non- 
conductor of the electric fluid; wool 3s a 
non-conductor of heat. (See Exxcraiciry.] 

NONCONFORM'IST, one who refuses 
to conform to the rites and worship of the 
established church. The name was at frst 
particularly applied to those clergymen who 
were ejected from their livings by the act 
of uniformity m 1662. [See Disarnrens.]} 

NONES, in the Roman calendar, the fifth 
day of the months January, February, April, 
June, August, September, November, and 
December; and the seventh of March, 
May, July, und October; these four last 
months haviug six days before the nones, 
and the others only four. March, May, 
July, and October had sx days in their 
nones; because these atone, in the ancient 
constitution of the year by Numa, had 
thirty-one days a-piece, the rest having only 
twenty-nine, and February thirty: but when 
Caesar reformed the year, and made other 
months contain thirty-one days, he did not 
allot them six days of nones. The nones, 
like the calends and ides, were reckoned 
bachwards, 

NON-NATURALS. Under this term an- 
cient. physicians comprehended mr, meat 
and drink, sleep and watching, motion and 
rest, the retentions and excretions, and the 
affections of the mind; or, in other words, 
those principal matters which do not enter 
into the composiuion of the body, but at the 

' game time are necessary to its existence. 
NON‘SUIT, in law, the default, or non- 
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THE BEPEAL OF THE CORPORATION AND TEST ACTS IW 1828, REMOVED THE CIVIL DISARILITIES UNDER WHICH DISSENTERS WERE FORMERLY PLACED. 
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appearance of the plaintiff im a suit when 
called in court by which the plaintiff 1s 
presumed to signity his intention to drop 
the aut, heisthercfore nonsuited that 1s 
his non appearance 1s ent¢ red on the record 
and this aah amuse to — ot the 
court that the plantiff has dropped the 


suit 

NON JU RORS, the adherents of James 
II who refused to take the oath of alle 
giance to the government and crown of 
England at the Revolution when James 
abdicated, and the Hanoverian family was 
introduced 

NOON mad day or twelve oclock called 
apparent as shown by a sun dial, and real 
as shown by a clock 

NORTH POLL in astronomy a point in 
the northern hemisphere of the heavens 
ninety dugrees every way distant from the 
equinoctial —~North Pole Star a star in 
the tal of Ursa minor so called trom its 
not being above two degrees and 4 half 
distant from the Pole 

NORIHWES1 PASSAGF The 
‘ North Polar Expeditions undcrtaken by 
the enterpnsing mariners of Lngland from 
the year 149¢ when Cabot pent trated mto 
Hadson 6 bay had — to iuercase in 
interest with every fresh attempt till at 
length Parhament offired a premium of 
20 QUO! to the first navigator wh> should 
accomplish the north & st passage and 
60007 to the first vessel which should reach 
the north pole and ; 455 it In 181) the 
prince regent offered prizes of from 5(10G/ 
to 15 000! to those vessels which shoul | 
advance to certain points in the Arctic 
seas the British government having the 
year before fitted out two expeditions to 
the north pole Captain Buchan com 
manding the Trent and the Dorothy was 
imatructed to attempt a passage between 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla over the 
pole iuto the Pacihc and captain Rosas 
commanding the Isahella anit the Alex 
ander to attempt the north western pas 
sage from Davis s straits and Baffin s hay 
into the Frozen ocean and thence into 
the Pacihe Captam Buchan however 
reachcd only 80" 32° north of Syitzbergen 
where he remaiuel three weeks frozen 
in while the chief! geographical result of 
captain Roses expidition was the more 
accurate determination of the situation 
of Baffins bay for althqugh he aniled 
up Lancaster sound he did not continue 
his progress far enough to discover that it 
wasopen§ The British government there 
fore 1n 1819 sent out heutenant Parry who 
had accompanied captain Ross ona sccond 
voyage into Bafhns bay He penetrated 
with his vessels the Hecla and Griper 
through Iancaster sound into Barrow s 
strait in which he examined Prince Re 
gent a inlet running in a southern direction 
and the polar sea and wintesed in the har 
bour of an uninhabited island which he 
called Welrille raland (74° 45 lat) An hic 
had passed (Sept 10) 110° W long cf 
Cercenwich he was entitled to the first prize 
offercd by parliament With eleven com 
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panions he explored Melville island and 
reached (June 6) the northern coast (764 
$1 47 lat and 110% 36 52 long) They 
found no inhabitants but there were some 
remains of Esquumaux huts aisnusk ox and 
rein dcer August) Parry left the winter 
harbour where he had remained tc n months 

but was obliged after having reached 113° 
46 43 long and 74° 27 20 lat to return 

in consequence of the unmens fields of 
ice through avis s straits to Britain and 
both vesscls entered the harbour of I e:th, 
Oct 29 1920 This expedition appeared to 
gre some hope of final success and on 

ay 8 1821 captain Parry again sailed 

having under his command the Hecla 

and accompanted by captain Lyon in the 
Fury This expedition the narrative of 
which a intcresting did not however, 
Much advance the object of their voyage 

While Parry and Ross were seeking for 
a north west passage into the Polar sea 

Captain Tranklin was sent by the British 
govcrnment to penetrate to the northern 
coast of America by land along Hudson 
bay and Coppermine river Accompankd 
by ( anadians as interpreters he continued 
his route through unexplored deserts but 
without any satisfactory result hemg com 

peed through want ot provisions to return 
to the factory of York on Hudsons bay, 
after having travelled altogether o 550 Eng 

lish mules —In May 1821 government fitted 
out a third polar expedition for the discovery 
of a north west passage through Prince 
Regent a inlet under Parry and Iyon The 
former with the Hecla and Furv arrived 

July 13 18.4 at Whale island m Baffin s 
bay and procecded through Barrow’s 
astraita till they armved Sept .7 at Port 
Rowen in Prince Regents bay where the 
ships wintered Storms and wchergs drove 
the slups ashore and it became necessary 
to abandon the shattered Tury —In 1825 

captain Frankhn undertook a new journey 
ovcrlaud with the intention of sailing wes- 
terly trom Mackcnzu 8 river along the coast 
to Beerntng 5 atraits while Dr Richardson 
should examine the country with a view to 
e¢omplete ite natural hiatory from the mouth 
of that river to the Coppermine river At 
the same time captam he chey sailed in the 
Blossom by the way of Cape Horn to dis 

cover an casterly passage round ax Icy 
cape or in hotecbuc sound In six months 
Frankho reached the northern vcean near 
Garry a island (69° 40 lat) and returned 
upon the Mackenzie to his winter quarters 
at Fort Frankim on Great Bear lake Both 
parties Icft their winter quarters June 21 
19°64 and shortly after separated in 67° 
3 Jat and 134%62 W long Franklin fol 

lowed down the western arm of the Macken 

zie which rmns along the foot of the Rocky 
mountama He had thus examined the const 
of the Polar sea—a barren wall of rocks 
from 113° to 14" 38 lonmtude Il loating 
ice and fogs compcliied him to return but 
he was fully convinced that a north went 
passaye was open Phe cther divias oun 

der Hichardson and Kendall explored the 
coast from the eastern branch of the Mac 
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kenzie to the Coppermine river, whose 
mouth they reached August 8, and returned, 
after seventy-one days’ absence, to fort 
Franklin, upon the Great Bear lake. Mean- 
time, captain Beeches, in the Blossom, had 
sailed north otzebue's sound, and 
had penetrated orc 120 miles beyond Icy 
cape. Here he waited in vain for captain 
Franklin’s arrival in 154 W. long., and in a 
latitude where the length of a degree is 
only about twenty miles; but he was Sbliged 
to return Oct. i4.——The admiralty now 
sent captain Parry, in the Hecla, to reach 
the north pole. e took rein-deer and 1cc- 
boats on board at Hammerfast, in Lapland; 
reached Spitzbergen May 27, 1827; left the 
Hecla there in the ice; sailed June 21, with 
two boats, throu re an open sea; left the 
boats on the 24th, and began (81° 12’ 51”) 
his — the ice to the north pole. 
But after thirty-five days’ journey over the 
ice, during which it rained almost all the 
time, he reached only the latitude of 82° 45’ 
15”; and the ice being every where broken, 
he was obliged to return, after having tra- 
velled over 292 miles in a right line, and 
nearly double that distance if we reckon 
the necessary windings. The dip of the 
magnetic needle had constantly been to- 
wards the north, and the western variation 
diminished. It is singular that both cap- 
tain Parry and captain Franklin arrived in 
London on the same day, Sept. 29, 1827. 
In the apring of 1829, captain Ross, chiefly 
through the liberal assistance of Felix 
Booth, Esq., sheriff of London, undertook 
a private expedition into the Polar seas, 
with a view to determine the practicability 
of a new passage which had been confidently 
said to exiat, particularly by Prince Regent's 
inlet. This voyage was perilous in the cx- 
treme; and no authentic intelligence was 
received of the expedition, from the 2 27th of 
July, 1829, the day it sailed from Wideford, 
in reenland, where it had put in to refit, 
till August, 1833, when the commander and 
crew were discovered on the south shore of 
Lancaster sound, by captain Humphreys, of 
the Isabella, of ‘Hall, the very ship which 
captain Ross had formerly commanded, and 
they arrived at Hull on the 18th of October, 
1838, after an absence of upwards of four 
years. Our apace will not permit us to nar- 
rate mfny of the events of thus perilous and 
long protracted voyage. Having experienced 
several almost miraculous escapes from 
shipwreck, they ultimately succeeded in 
reaching the 70th degrec of latitude, in a 
direction nearly due south of Fury point, 
where their course was arrested by an 1n- 
penetrable barrier of ice. In a harbour 
which they found at this extreme point the 
wintered ; and in January, 1830, they open 
a friendly communication with a tribe of 
natives, who had never before held inter- 
course with strangers. Commander Roas 
(nephew of captain Ross), who was sent to 
survey the coast of the Weat sea, leading to 
cape Turnagain, succeeded in getting within 
160 miles of *t, and left off within a short 
distance of where captain Back expected 
Fish River to join the sea. They also de- 
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termined that the land was continuous to 
that which forms Repulse bay. The next 
winter was one of unparalleled severity— 
the lowest temperature being 92° below the 
freezing point. The following summer 
proving no less rigorous for the season, they 
were able to retrace their course only four- 
teen ‘niles: and again, during the winter of 
1831, they’ were doomed to further priva- 
tionsand sufferings. Their provisions being 
consumed they had now no alternative but 
to abandon the vessel, and to proceed to 
the spot where the Fury’ 8 provisions still 
remained—a direct distance of 200 miles, 
which was isereased by one-half, in conse- 
quence of the circuitous route which the ice 
obliged them to take. They accordingly 
left the Victory in May, 1682, and after a 
journey of almost unprecedented labour and 
hardship, they reached Fury beach in July. 
They then repaired the Fury’s boats, and 
attempted to escapé; but it was September 
before they reached Leopold's island, which 
they have fully established to be the north- 
east point of America. Winter set in, and 
they had no choice but to retrace their 
steps, and spend another inclement sea- 
son in their canvas huts covered with 
snow. Their sufferings at this time, aggra- 
vated by want of beds, clothing, and animal 
food, were of the most acute description: 
but the spring and summer of 1833 pre- 
sented more cheering prospects; and they 
were enabled to return nearly to Lancaster 
sound, where they were rescued by captain 
Hum shreys, as before stated. Though this 
expedition, like all the former ones, failed 
in its principal object, the true position of 
the magnetic pole wan ascertained; the 
country to which captain Ross gave the 
name of Boothia, in honour of his patron, 
was discovered; and much valuable informa- 
tion was obtamed for the improvement of 
—— and plniosophical knowledge. 
fore news of captain Ross’s safety reached 
this country, subscriptions were raised for 
fitting out an expedition to go in search 
of the commander and his gallant crew ; 
and captain Back was appointed to conduct 
it. He sailed in the apring of 1833; but 
information of Ross’s return reached him 
in time to prevent him from encountering 
any inconvenience in his proposed search. 
He, however, visited the great Fish river, 
and examined its course to the Polar seas; 
and, after a perilous arctic land journey, he 
arrived at Liverpool on the &th of —— 
ber, 1835.———Having, in as brief com 
as we well could, given a faint outline o the 
principal attempts which have been made 
within our memory to discover the “north- 
west passage,” we have the gratification of 
concluding the article with an account of 
ite actual accomplishment. This we offer, 
without abridgment, as we find it in the 
columns of the Literary Gazette, extracted, 
as the Editor states, from the John Bull :— 
“ « DiscovEny or rue Nonta-Wesr Pas- 
sa@x.—The great geographical problem of 
the last three centuries has at length been 
solved, and we are proud to say by English- 
men; and atill more proud, perhaps, that it 
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has been the result of the ardour and enter- 
rise of a private —— than even if it 
been the honourable fruit of a govern- 
ment expedition. The sentiment may be 
badly expressed, but we are sure that the 
feeling is right. The triumph of individual 
energy, in instances like the present, illus- 
trates the national character more fully— 
*tis the growth of the soil. Our readers 
will have anticipated that news must have 
arrived at the Hudson's Bay House from 
the enterprisin; and intelligent officers of 
the company, Messrs. Dease and Simpson, 
whose Arctic discoveries in 1837 and 1838 
have already added so materially to our 
geographic knowledge. A despatch from 
e gentlemen was published in a second 
edition of yesterday's ‘Times ;’ and it is to 
this source that we are indebted for the 
following ticulars. Mesars. Dease and 
Simpson descended the Coppermine river 
on the 22d of June, last year, on their third 


and happily most successful expedition. 
On the 18th of the followimg month they 
reached Cape Barrow, and had the satisfac 


tion of finding Coronation Guif partially 
open; ‘whereas,’ says the despatch, ‘ long 
r the same date, in 1838, the whole party 
might have crossed it on foot.’ They then 
doubled Cape Alexander amidst very heavy 
driving ice. ‘ From Cape Alexander, situate 
in lat. 68° 56’ N., long. 106° 40’ W., to ano- 
ther remarkable point in lat. 68° 83’ N., 
long. 98° 10’ W., the Arctic coast may be 
comprised in one spacious bay, stretching 
as far south as lat. 67° 40’, betore it turns 
off abruptly northward to the last-mentioned 
sition, This vast sweep, of which but an 
inconsiderable portion was seen by Mr. 
Simpson last year, is indented by an end- 
less succession of minor bays, separated 
from one another by long narrow projecting 
points of land enclosing an incalculable 
number of islands. To reach the last- 
named point they had to thread a very intri- 
cate navigation; but on making it, they 
suddenly ‘opened a strat running in to the 
southward of east, where the rapid rush of 
the tide scarcely leſt a doubt of the exist- 
ence of an open sea leading to the mouth of 
Back's Great Fish River. This strait 1s ten 
wiles wide at either extremity, but con- | 
tracts to three in the centre. Even that 
narrow channel is much encroached upon | 
by high shingle islands, but there is deep | 
water in the middle throughout.’ Soon | 
after this, that is, on the 12th of August, | 
they were visited by the most ternfic thun.- | 
der storm which they had ever witnessed in 
these regions: and, on the 16th, the adven- | 
turous party ‘breakfasted on the identical 
spot where the tent of our gallant, though 
leas successful precursor (Sir George Back) 
stond, on his return from Point Ogie to the 
Great Fish River, that very day tive years 
before. Here we cannot do better than 
quote again from the despatch, which pro- | 
ceeds to state :—‘ The arduous duty we had, | 
in 1886, undertaken to perform, was thus 
fally accomplished; and the length and 
diffienlty of the route back to the Copper- | 


mine would have amply justified our imme- 
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diate return. We had all suffered more or 
less from the want of fuel, and the depriva- 
tion of warm food, and the prospects grew 
more cheerless as the cold foul weather 
stole on apace; but having already aecer- 
tained the separation of Boothia from the 
American Continent, on the western cide of 
the Great Fish River, we determined not to 
desiet till we had settled ite relation thereto 
on the eastern side also. A fog which had 
come on dispersed towards evening, and 
unfolded a full view of the picturesque 
shores of the estuary. Far to the southward 
Victoria headland stood forth, so clearly de- 
fined that we instantly recognised it by Sir 
George Back’s exquisite drawing. ‘ape 
Beaufort we almost seemed to touch, and 
with the telescope we were able to discern 
a continuous line of high Jand as far round 
as north-east, about two points more north- 
erly than Cape Hay, the extreme eastern 
point seen by Sir George Back.’ Directing 
their course to a bold promontory, the 
farthest land in sight, they there landed, 
erected a conical pile of ponderous stones, 
fourteen feet high, placing under it a sealed 
bottle, containing a sketch of their pro- 
ceedings, aud, amidst a salvo of shot aud 
enthusiastic cheering, took possession of 
their discoveries ‘in the name of Victoria 
the First. This bold promontory they 
named Cape Britannia, and its position is 
N. lat. 68° 56’ 3”, W. long. 94° 35; the 
coast trended away from this north-east, 
and they ran along it forty-three miles fur- 
ther, to the mouth of a small river, the posi- 
tion of which they determined to be N. lat. 
68° 28’ 27” W. long. 97" 4’; this was the 
term of their voyage. ‘From a limestone 
ridge, about a league inland from the mouth 
of this mver,’ says the despatch, ‘we ob- 
tained a view of some very remote biue land 
in the north-east quarter, in all probability 
one of the southern promontories of Boothia. 
Two considerable islands lay far in the off- 
ing, and others high and distant, stretched 
from E. to E.N Our view of the low 
main shore was confined to five miles in an 
easterly direction, after which it appeared 
to turn off greatly to the right. We could, 
therefore, scarcely doubt our having arnved 
at that large gulf uniformly described by 
the —— as containing many islands, 
and with numerous indentations stietching 
down to the southward till it aprveches 
within forty miles of Kepulse and Wa 

bays. The exploration of sucha gulf, which 
was the main object of the Terror’s ill- 
starred voyage, would necessarily demand 
the whole time and energies of another ex- 
pedition, having a starting or retreating 
point much nearer to the scene of opera- 
tions than Great Rear Lake; and it was 
quite evident to us that any further fool- 
hardy pee crance could only lead to the 
loss of the great object already attained, 
together with that of the whole party.’ 
The voyagers therefore winely determimed 
to return; and they began to retrace their 
ateps on the aame day, the 20th of August. 
Our space will not allow us to accompany 
them in their voyage homeward, during 
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ACCORDING TO HISTORICAL ACCOUNTS, THE POLAR SEA ON THE EASTERN COAST OF OLD GREENLAND HAD BEEN UNAPPROACHABLE FOR FOUR CENTURIES. 
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which we regret to find the party suffered ' the drama, character and actions. The 
extremely from the excessive cold. Their | hero of the novel must be passive, or, at 
course home took them through the Great | least, not in a bigh degree active; but we 
Bear Lake, and down the Mackenzie, and ! expect of the dramatic hero action.” His- 
they finally reached Fort Simpson on the | torical novels, excellent as many of them 
14th of October, having been nearly four | undoubtedly are, blend facts so incongru- 
mouths engaged in an —— the difti- | ously with fiction, that they create erroneous 
culties, perils, and suffermngs of which, | ideas in the minds of those readers who 
nothing but an Arctic voyage we presume | shrink from toilsome research; and though 
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can give the imagination any idea of. Al- 
though hard pressed for space, we must 
quote the concluding passage of the de- 
spate, as it shows the indomitable spirit of 
the men: ‘ We rejoice in having anticipated 
the Russian expedition, and secured to our 
country and the company the indisputable 
honour of discovering the north-west pas- 
sage, which has been an object of search to 
all maritime nations fur three centuries. 
When our expedition was planned at Nor- 
way House, in 1836, it was confidently ex- 
pected that Sir George Back would have 
achieved the survey of the Gulf of Boothia 
with the Vernon boats, and that our meet- 
ing at the mouth of the Great Fish River 
would have left no blank in the geography 
of Northern America. That officer's falure, 
the exhauation of our men and means, and 
the necessity of a new wintering ground, 
reuder a fresh expedition indispensable for 
the examination of the gulf of Boothia, the 
circuit of which to the Strait of the Fury 
and Hecla, — to the Eaquimaux 
accounts, cannot be less than 4U0U or 600 
miles, it only remains for us to recommend 
to your approbation the plan proposed by 
Mr. Simpson to perfect this interestin 
service, which, as he had no wish to avai 
himself of the leave of absence granted, he 
is prepared to follow up whenever the hmit- 
ed pees required are placed at his dis- 
onal. 

NOTES, in music, characters which mark 
pitch and the time of a sound, and the 
swiftness and slowness of its motious. In 
general, under xofes are comprehended all 
the signs or characters used in music, 
though in propriety the word only imphes 
the marks which denote the degrees of 
gravity and acuteness to be given to each 
sound. (See Music.) 

NOUN, in grammar, o word that denotes 
any objest of which we speak, whether that 
object be animate, inanimate, or ideal; as 
man, gate, mind. Nouns form the basia of 
all language: thus, we call a certain instru- 
ment, a eaw; the act of using that instru- 
ment, sawing; and thence obtain the verb, 
to saw. 

NOVAC’ULITE, in mincralogy, the Aone, 
or Turkey-oil-stone, a variety of armilaceous 
{ slate. It owes its power of whetting or 
| sharpening steel instruments to the fine 

siliceous particles it contains. Various 
| other stones are used as whetstones, such 

as mica slate, treestone, &c. 
{ NOV’EL, in literature, a fictitious tale, or 
' imaginary history of real life, generally in- 
, tended to exhibit the operation of the 
passions, foremost among which ie Jove. 
“In the novel,” says Goethe, “sentiments 
and events are to be chictly represented ; in 
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they may convey a tolerably faithful picture 
of past manners, the high-wrought inci- 
dents with which they are filled make a 
sad jumble when associated with the matter- 
of-fact eventg described by the sober his- 
torian.——Novel, in civil law, a temn used 
for the constitutions of several emperors, 
as those of Justin, Tiberius, Leo, and more 
particularly of those of Justinian. The con- 
stitutions of Justinian were called novels, 
either from their producing a great alter- 
ation in the face of the ancient law, or 
because they were made on new casea, and, 
after the revisal of the ancient code, com- 
pied by order of that emperor. 

NOVEM'BER, the eleventh month of 
the Julian year, consisting only of thirty 
days. It is the first winter month in the 
northern hemisphere, and the first summer 
month of the southern. Its name, Novem- 
ber, originates in its being the ninth month 
of the Roman reckoning. 

NOV'‘ICE, a person not yet skilled or 
experienced in an art or profession. Novice 
is more particularly used in monasteries 
for a religious person, in his or her novi- 
tate, or year of probation, and who has not 
made the vows. 

NOVI’TIATE, the term appointed for 
the trial of those who are to enter a mo- 
nastery, in order to ascertain whether they 
have the qualifications necessary for livin, 
up to the rule to which they are to bin 
themselves by vow. The novitiate is gene- 
rally very severe; the novice generally having | 
to perform many menial offices about the 
convent, and to give account of the most 
trifling actions to the master of the novices. 

NU CLEUS, properly, the kernel of a 
nut, or of any sced inclosed within a husk. | 
In astronomy, the term nucleus is used for | 
the body of a comet, otherwise called its | 
head. — In ancient architecture, nueleus 
signified the middle flooring, which con- 
sisted of a strong cement, over which they 
laid the pavement. 

NUDE COM'PACT (nudum pactum), in 
law, a contract made without any consi- 
deration, and therefore not valid. — Nude 
— —— a bare allegation of something 

One. 
NUDIPEDA’‘LIA, in antiquity, a ‘festival 
in which all were obliged to walk bare- 
footed. This was done un account of some 
pune calamity; as the plague, a famine, 

c. &c. It was Jikewisse usual for the 
Roman matrons, when any supplication 
and vows were to be made to the goddess 
Vesta, to walk in procession to her temple 
barefooted. 

NU'DITIES, in paleting and sculpture, 
those parts of the human figure which are 
not covered with drapery. The appearance 
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of the covering being determined by the 
J structure of the frame, it is essential to the 
painter, as well as the sculptor, to study 
the naked figure with the greatest attention. 

N UM'BER, in arithmetic, an assemb) 
of several unita or of several things of the 
same kind. Cardinal numbers express the 
number of things, as 1, 2, 3, 4. Ordinal 
numbers denote the order of things, aa Ist, 
2d, 3d, &e. Even numbers are those which 
may be divided into two equal parts, with- 
out a fraction, as 6,12, &ce. Uneren num- 
bers are such as leave a remainder after 
being divided, as 5,13, &c. A equare num- 
ber is the product of any number muiti- 
plied by itself, as 4, the product of 2 multi- 
plied by 2. A ratenal number, is one 
commensurable with unity. A number in- 
commensurable with unity is termed ir. 
rational or eurd. A cubic number is the 
product of a square number by its root: 
such is 27, as being the product of the 
square number 9, by its root 3. A perfect 
number is that whose aliquot parts added 
together make the whole number, as 6, 28; 
the aliquot parts of six being 3,2, and I-=6; 
and those of 28, being 14, 7, 4, 2, 1-=28, 
Imperfect numbers, those whose aliquot 

rts added together, make either more or 
ess than the whole. Homvogeneal numbers, 
are those referred to the same units; thoso 
referred to different units are termed hete- 
rogeneal. 

UM’BERS, the title of the fourth book 
of the Pentateuch, so called because it con- 
tains an account of the numbering of the 
people: The book comprehends a period 
of the Israelitish history of about thirty- 
eight years.——Numbers, in poetry, oratory, 
music, &c. are certain measures, or ca- 
dences, which render a verse, period, or 
song, agreeable to the ear. Poetical num- 
bers consist in a certain harmony in the 
order and quantity of syllables constituting 
feet. Rhetorical numbers are a sort of 
simple unaffected harmony, less apparent 
than that of verse, but such as is perceived 
and affects the mind with pleasure. 

NUMERAL LETTERS, the Roman 
capital letters which stand as substitutes 
for figures ; as I for 1; X tor 10; L tor 60, 
C for 100, &e. 

NUMERATION, the art of expreasing 
in figures any number proposed in words, 
or expressing in words any number pro- 

in figures. Thus for one thousand, 
we write 1000, &c. 

NU‘MERATOR, in anthmetic, the num- 
ber in the upper line of a fraction, dcnotung 
the number of the given parts taken, as 3 
in 34, that is three out of the four parts of 
an integer. 

NU MISMATICS, or NUMISMA. 
TOLOGY, the name of the science which 
has for its object the study of coins and 
medals of all nations, as means of history 
and rectification of dates in chronology. 
The earliest coins are Phoenician, and were 
struck or imuprinted from dies unreversed, 
so that the inscription was reversed; but 
those struck by the ancient Greeks and 
Romane sre most deserving our attention. 








































THE NUTMEG-TREE YIELDS THREB CROPS ANNUALLY; ONS IN, APRIL, WHICH I8 THE BEST; ONE IN AUGUST; AND ONE IN SEPTEMBER, 
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The study of coins and medals is indis- 
pensable to archwology, and to a thorough 
acquaintance with the fine arts. They in- 
dicate the names of provinces and cities, 
determine their position, and present pic- 
tures of many celebrated places. They fix 
the period of events, sometimes determine 
their character, and enable us to trace the 
series of kings; they also give us the attn- 
butes and titles of different divinities, the 
utensils and ceremonies of their worship, 
and the costume of the priests—iu fine, 
every thing which relates to usages, civil, 
multary, and religious~—while they enuble 
us to trace the cpochs of different styles of 
art, and are of great assistance in our phi- 
lological researches. (See Mrpara.} 

NUM'MULITE, the fossil remains of a 
chambered shell of a flattened form, for- 
me mistaken for money. 

NUN’C1O, a person sent by the pope on 
foreign missions which concern ecclesias- 
tical affairs. 

NUN'CUPATIVE WILL, in law, a will 
or testamentary desire expressed verbally, 
but not put into writing. It depends merely 
on oral testimony for proof, though after- 
wards reduced to writing. Nuncupative, 
in a general sense, signitics something that 
existe only in name. 

NUN’‘DINA, 10 antiquity, days set apart 
by the Romans for the country people to 
expose their wares and commodities to 
sale, very similar to our large markets or 
fairs. They were called Nundine, because 
thev were kept every ninth day. 

NUN‘’NERY, in the Rowish church, a 
rehgious house for nuns, or females who 
have bound themselves by vow to a single 


hfe. 

NURSERY, in gardening, is a piece of 
Iand set apart for raising and propagating 
all sorts of trees and plants, to supply the 
garden and other plantations, 

NUT MEG, the kernel of a fruit belong. 
ing to 9 species of Myrzatica, Foes in 
the isles of the East Indics and the South 
Sea, The fruit is of the kond called a 
drupe, that 1s, a pulpy pericarp without 
valves, containing a uut or kernel. It is 
generally separated fron ite outward coat, 
the mace, before 1t is alupped, but the 
whole trust 1s occasionally iupogted in a 
preserved state, as a sweet meat. 

NUTA‘TION, in astrononiy, & tremulous 
motion of the earth's axis, by which in its 
anuual revolution it is twice inclined to 
the ecliptic, and as often returns to its 
former position. 

NUT'GALLS, excrescences on the leaf of 
the oak. The Aleppo galla are imported for 
the use of dyers, calicu printers, &c. 

NUTRI’TION, in the animal economy, 
is the identification and assimilation of nu- 
tritive matter to our organa, or the repair- 
ing the continual loss which the different 
parts of the body undergo. The motion of 
the parts of the body, the friction of these 
parts with each other, and especially the 
action of the ar, would destroy the body 
entirely, if the loss was nut repaired by a 
proper diet, containing nutritive juices; 
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NCIMEGS ARE FREQUENTLY PUNCTURED AND BOILED, TO OBTAIN THRE ESSENTIAL O12 ; BUT THIS FRAUD I8 EASILY DETECTED BY THEIR LIGHTNESS. 
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which being digested into the stomach, 
and afterwards converted into chyle, mix 
with the blood, aud are distributed through 
the whole body for its nutrition. In pro- 
portion as our parts are destroyed, they are 
renewed by homogeneous particles, or such 
as are exactly similar to themselves; other- 
wise their nature, which is always alike, 
would auffer continual changes. When the 
nutritive matter has been animalized, or as- 
similated to the body which it is designed 
to nounsh, by the organs of digestion, ab- 
sorption, circulation, respiration, and se- 
cretion, the parts which it supplies retain 
and incorporate it with their own substance. 
Thia nutritive identification is variously 
effected in different parts, as the brain, 
muscles, bones, &c.; each of these appro- 
priates to itself, by a true secretion, that 
which is found analogous to its nature, and 
rejects the heterogeneous particles. A bone 
is a secretory organ that becomes encrusted 
with phosphate of lime; the lymphatic ves- 
sels, which in the work of nutrition per- 
form the office of excretory ducts, remove 
this salt after it has remained a certain 
time in the areols of its texture. It 1s the 
same in muscles with reapect to the fibrin; 
and in the brain with albumen: each part 
imbibes, and renders solid in its structure, 
auch juices as are of the same nature, in 
consequence of a power, of which the affi- 
nity of aggregation of the chemists gives us 
an idea, and perhaps furnishes us with an 
exact model. Every hving body, without 
exception, seems to possess a faculty of 
forming and decomposing substances, by 
the assistance of which it is supported, and 
of giving mae to new products. Thus the 
animal machine is continually destroyed, 
and at distant periods of life does not, per- 
haps, contain a single particle of the same 
constituent parts. 

NUX VOM'ICA, in botany, an East In- 
dian trec, and its fruit, which is globular, 
about the size of an orange, and containa 
several seeds. These seeds are a certain 
poison for cata, doge, &c., and is confidently 
said to be one of the ingredients uniawfully 
infused into beer, to give it a atupitying 
quality. 

NYCHTHEM’ERON, among the an- 
cients, signified the whole natural day, or 
day and night, consisting of twenty-four 
hours, or equal parts. This way of con 
sidcring the day was particularly adopted 
by the Jews, and seems to owe sts origin to 
that expression of Moses, in the firat chapter 
of Genesis, “ the evening and the morning 
were the firat day.” 

NYCTALO’PLA, in medicine, a defect of 
vison, by which, through weakness, the 
patient can discern objects only in obscure 
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places, or by the dull light of evening. This 
1s a constitutional defect, not to be cured. 
Anatomists attribute it to the want of a 
constituent part of the animal substance, 
called the rete mucosum, which gives colour 
to the complexion, hair, and eyes. 

NYL’GHAU, in zoology, an animal 
brought from the East Indies, bearing con- 
siderable resemblance to both the bovine 
and deer species. Its body, horus, and tail 
are not unlike those of a bull ; and the head, 
neck, and legs are very like thoue of a deer. 
The colour in general is ash or gray. Its 
horns are gpout seven inches long, aud of a 
triangular shape. It eats oats, 1s fond of 
grass, hay, and wheat bread. The female 
is much smaller than the male, more re- 
sembles the deer, and has no horns. 

NYMPH’A, or NYMPH, in entom z 
the second state of an insect passing to its 
perfect form ; another name for the pupa, 
chrysalia, or avrelia. 

NYMPHZ’A, certain public baths at 
Rome, of which there were twelve in num- 
ber, adorned with curious statues of the 
Nympha, to whom they were consecrated, 
furnished with pleasant grottoes, and sup- 
plied with cooling fountains, which ren- 
dered them exceedingly delightful, and 
drew great numbers to frequent them. 
Silence was particularly required there, as 
appears by this inscription, Nymphis loci, 
bibe, lava, tace. 

NYMPH’A, in botany, the Water Lily, 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system, 
class 13 Polyandria, order 1 Monogynia. 
The species are perennials. 

NYMPHA‘‘'A LO’TUS, in botany, the 
Egyptinn lotus; an aquatic plant, a native 
of both Indies. The root is conical, firm 
about the size of a middling pear, covered. 
with a blackish bark, and set round with 
fibres. Jt has a sweetish taste, and, when 
boiled or roasted, becomes as yellow within 
as the yolk of an egg. The P ant grows in 
abundance on the banks of the Nile, and is 
there much pee after by the poor, who iu 
a short time collect enough to supply their 
families with food for several days. “2 

NYMPHS, local goddesses, as Nereida in 
the sea; Naiads of the fountains; Dryads 
of the woods, &c. &c. 

NYSTAG'MUS, in medicine, a twinkling 
of the eyes, such as happens when a person 
is very sleepy. It is known by the insta- 
bility or snvoluntary aud conetant motions 

; of the globe of the eye, from one canthus 
| to another, or in some other directions. 
, Sometimes it is accompamed with an hip- 
| pus, or an alternate and repeated dilatation 
and constriction of the pupil; and, as 
there are several species of nystagmus, it is 
| evident it arises from various causes. 
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furrowed trunks, ages before the Conquest ” 
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O, the fourth vowel and the fifteenth 
letter in the alphabet, 14 pronounced by 
projecting the lps, and Sane oe openin 
resembling the letter itself The Engheh 
language designates not less than tour 
sounds by the character o, exemplified in 
the words no, prore, for, not. The French 
indicate the sound o {pronounced gs in #0) 
by various signs) The use of o 18 next in 
frequency to that of a it 18 used particu- 
larly to cxpress adnuration, — pity, 
implonng , and, in general, as introductory 
to language expreaaive of great emotion, as 
O' or OA With an apostrophe after at, 
O sagnihes aon in Irish proper names, as 
O'Neil (the aon of Neri), hke the pretix Mac 

OAK (quereua) in botany, a tree ranking 
among the most usetul of the productions 
of temperate climates More than eighty 
species are known, but the common Euro 
pean oak (guercus robur) 1s a tree of the 
frat consequence on account of the qua 
lities of its wood = It attains the height of 
from 60 to 100 feet, with a trunk from 6 to 
12, or more, in circumference From the 
solidity and durability of the wood, it 18 
emploved for a vast variety of purposes, 
and, above all, tor ship building The 
British oak surpasses all other kinds and 
to it this country 38 indebted tor its boasted 
“wooden walls” Before the introduction 
of mahogany, it was very gencrally used for 
furniture, and itis also the beat wood for 
fuel Evelyn mentions an oak cut down m 
Donnington Park, near Newbury, once the 
reaidence of Chaucer, which ran hity feet 
clear without a knot, and cut clean timber 
five feet square at the hase ‘Ihe ‘Indy 
oak,” mentioned by Sir L Harley, produced 
a butt of forty feet, and aquared tive feet 
throughout its whole length, thus pro 
ducing twenty tons of tunber In 1810 an 
oak tree, winch grew about tour mules from 
Newport m Monmouthshire, was felled for 
the use of the royal navy, which contained 
2416 cubic feet of sound and convertible 
tambes The main trunk was nine fcet and 
abaltin diameter The tree vas purchased, 
standing, for 40.1, and when brought to 
market, it produced nearly 6002 But the 
most magnificent oak ever known to grow 
im —— was probably that dug out of 
Hatfield bog it was 120 fect in length, 
twelve in diameter at the base, ten in the 
middle, and sx at the smaller end where 
broken off, so that the butt for sixty feet 
aquarcd seven fect of timber, and four ite 
eutire length Inthe New Forest, kyclyn 
counted, in the sections of some trees, three 
hundred or four hundred concentne rings 
of wood, cach of which recorded a vear’s 
growth Galpin, m his charnung “J ore at 
Scenery,” notices “a few venerable oaka in 
the New Forest, that chronicle upon their 
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The growth of the common onk 1n general 
18 extremely slow. The acorn 18 the fruit 
of this tree, and, though now used as the 
food of swine, in ancient times it formed an 
important article of nutriment to some of 
the northern nations, and, among others, 
to the rude inhabitants of the British isles 
The oak is raised trom acorns, sown either 
where the tree 1s to stand, or in a nurser 
whence the young trees are transplante 
A fine grown oak conveys to the mind as 
sociations of strength and duration, which 
are very 1mpressive, nay, Vitruvius has said, 
that when driven into the carth it 1s of 
eternal duration It should, however, be 
observed, that there are two diatinct species 
of oak in England—the Quereus robur and 
the Quercus sesarflora, the former of which 
affords a close grained, firm, salid timber, 
rarcly subject to rot, the other more loose 
and sappy, very hable to rot, and not half 
so durable This diffircuce was noticed so 
carly as the time of Ray, and Martyn m his 
‘Flora Rustica,” and Sir James Simith in 
his “ Flora Britannica,” have added their 
testimomes to the tact To the intro- 
duction of this sccond species of oak in our 
naval dock yards, 1s to be attmbuted the 
prevalence ot the dry rot, which of late 
years has been ao destructive to the British 
navy ——~—-Oak bark 18 used in tanning. In 
medicine, the bark isa strong astringent, 
and is therefore rccammended in hamor 
rhazes Soe have supposed that 1t would 
answer every purpose of Peruvian bark, but 
this idea others, after tna), have discoun 
tenanced Both the bark and the leaves 
are employed iu hot beds, and the Jeaves 
are now reckoned better for this use than 
the bark 

OAh GALLS, protuberances on the 


| leaves of the oak, toric d and inhabited by 


insects They appear in April, and remain 
till June or longer When opened, they are 
found to contain one insect only. “ It 
might appear that the parent fly, pben she 
had formed a gall for the habitanon of her 
worm offxpring, had placed it in an im- 
pregnable fortress, but this 18 uot the case, 
for it frequently happens that a fly which 
produces a worm of the carnivorous kind, 
pierecs the aides ot the gall and deposits her 
egg Within it The worm, when hatched, 
feeds upun the proper inhabitant, and fi- 
nally, after devouring tt, passes, itself, sto 
the chrysalie state, and the nce appears in the 
form of ita parent fir, and ia seen making its 
way out of the gall” 

OAK UM, old ropes untwiated, and pull- 
ed out imto loose hemp, used in caulking 
the seams, tret nals, and bends of a slup, 
for stopping or preventing leaks = That 
formed from uutarred ropes is called white 
oahnin 
OAR, along nece of tunber, fat at one 


— — ——— 


MANY A BRITIGH OAK HAS BKER FLANTKD BY THE FNULIDERST BQUIGKES 
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OAX TIMBFR SHOULD BR PELLED EABLY IV THE WINTER, FOR IF THE SAP IS ASCENDING, THE TIMBER W11L BE LESS DUBABLRE. 
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OATS YIELD, AT AN AVERAGE, 8 POUNDS UF MEAL FOR 14 ruUNDS OF COUN. 
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oar] 
end and round at the other, used to propel 
a boat or barge on the water. The flat part 
18 called the dlaie, and the round end the 
handle To push the boat or vessel forwards 
by means of this instrument, the rowers 
turn their backs forwards, and dipping the 
blade of the oar in the water, pull the handle 
forward, which, striking the water, neces- 
sarily impels the veasel according to the 
torce and skill with which the action 1s per- 
formed 

OASIS, a fertile spot, mtuated in the 
midst of the uninhabitable deserts of noith 
ern Afmica the name is also apphed to a 
cluster of verdant spots In the descrt of 
Sahara thcre are several of these winch 
serve as halting places for the caravans 
There are also some considerable towns so 
named, which are descmbed in the travels 
ot Belzoni, Edmondstone, Browne, and 
others 

OAT, 1n botany, a plant of the genus 
Avena From the back of the corolla, there 
growsa single, crooked, and contorted arista, 
orawn the corolla serves as a pericarp, 
surrounding a single seed, which 1s of an 
oblong figure, very sharp pomted at each 
end, and with alongitudimal furrow Whin 
the seed or grain only 1s intended to be 
spoken of, the word ts commonly used in 
eke plural, oafe The meal of this grain, 
oatmeal, torms aconsidc rable article of tood 
far man in some countries, and in all parts 
cats are excellent food tor horses and cat- 
tle It is the hardiest of all the cereal 
grasses growing luxunantly in cold north 
ern chmates, aud in coarse muuntainous 
districts, where neither wheat nor barley 
can be advantageously cultivated In Scot 
land, where it has long formed a peeps 
pat of the food of the peopl, and in Ire 
and, great quantities are grown — Ihe ors | 
ginal country of the oat, thatis, the place in 
which it grows without cultivation, ts tixcd 
by Mr Bruce, mm Arooasi, a amall terntory 
near the source of the Nale “ Wild oats,” 
rays this traveller, “ grow up here, spon- 
taneously, to a prodigious height and size, 
capable otten of concealing both the horse 
aud his nder, and some of the stalks being 
little lesa than an inch m circumtcrence, | 
They have, when ripe, the appearance of 
sinaileanes The habitants make no sort 
of use of this grain un any period of its 
rowth ‘The uppermost thin hush of it 1s 
peantiiully varn gated with 8 changeable 
purple colour the taste is perfectly good ” 
— Ti anaformation of oats rato rye It 1 
asserted that this transformation will take 
place it the oats be sown very late (about 
Madsummer day), and cut twice as green | 
fodder before shooting into flower stalks, | 


whereupon a considerable number of the | 
| 


cat plants do not dic in the course of the 
winter, but are changed in the following 
Spring tuto rye, forming stalks which can- 
not be hnown trom those of the finest win- 
ter rve 

OALH, 12 « solemn aftirmation made in 
the presence of a magistrate or other per- 
son rendered competent by the law to ad 
minister it, in which the person sworn in- 


A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 
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vokes the Almighty to witness that his 
testimony is true A person who is to be a 
witness In & cause may have two oaths ad- 
ministered to him, the one to speak the 
truth, in relation to what the court shall 
think fit to ask him, concerning himself or 
any thing else that 18 not evidence in the 
cause, and the other purely to give evidence 
in the cause wherein he is produced as a 
witness, the former of —8 is called an 
oath upon a royer dire By statute, all who 
hold offices of any kind under the govern- 
ment, members of the house of commons, 
ecclesiastigal persons, members of colleges, 
school masters, serjeants at law, counsel- 
lors, attormies, advocates, proctors, &c are 
required to take the oaths ot allegiance, 
&« ——Onths to perform illegal acts do not 
bind, nor do they excuse the performance 
ot the act Perjury is the wilful violation 
of an oath admiuuastered by a lawful autho- 
rity to a Witness in a Judicial proceeding — 
Different formalhties have been customary 
in different countries in taking oaths The 
Jews sometimes swore with ther hands 
litted up, and sometimes placed under the 
thigh of the person to whom they swore. 
This was also the custom among the Athe- 
mans and the Romans ‘lhe ancients 
guarded against perjury very religiously, 
and for fear they might fall into it through 
neglect of due form, they usually declared 
that they bound themsclves only so tar as 
the oath was practicable, and lest the ob- 
Itgation should he upon their ghosts, they 
made an express obligation, when they 
swore, that the oath should be cancelled at 
their death Perjury they believed could 
not pass unpunished, and expected the di- 
vine vengeance to overtake the perured 
villain even in this lite Coronateon oath 
18 an oath of the promissory kind, taken by 
the soveragns of Great Britain at ther 
coronation The words are these, “The 
archbishop or bishop shall say—Will you 
solemnly promise and swear to govern the 
8 ople of this kingdom of Lugland, and the 

omimionus thereunto belonging, according 
to the statutes of parhament agreed on, 
and the laws and customs of the same?” 
“The king or queen shall oe solemnly 
promise su todo” “Archbishop or bishop 
—Will you, to the utmost of your power, 
cause law and justice, m mercy, to be ex 
ecutcd im all your judgments?” “ King or 
queen—I will” =“ Archbishop or bishop— 
Wall you to the utmost of your power main- 
tam the laws of God, the true profession of 
the gospel], and the Protestant reformed 
tehgion established by law? and wall you 
preserve unto the bishops and clergy of 
this realm, and to the churches committed 
to their charge, all such mghts and priv 
leges as by lau do or shall pertan unto 
them or anv of them?” “ King or queen— 
All this I promise toda” „Atter thia, the 
king or queen, laying his or her hand upon 
the holy gospels, shall say—The things 
which I have here before pronnsed, J will 
perform and keep So help me God '—and 
then shall kiss the book” 

OBADIAH, or the prophecy af Ohadtah, 


TUK RED OAT 18 CHIKYI\ CONFINED TO CUKSHIRE, STAEFORD, AND DERBI 
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THE FREQUENT USE OF THAT SOLEMN INVOCATION “80 HELP ME GOD'” 18 CALCULATED 70 TAKE FROM THE SACREDNESS OF THE OBLIGATION IT IMPOSES. 
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AN OBELIO“, 66 PREP BIGh, WAS BROUGHT FROM LUXOR, A VILLAGE‘NEAR TOEBES, IV RGYPT, AND SET UP IN THR PLACE LOUIS XV. IN FARIS 1836 
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a canonical book of the Old Testament, 
which 1s contained in one single chapter, 
and ie partly an invective — the cruelty 
of the Edomites, and partly a prediction of 
the delrverance of Israel, and of the victory 
and triumph of the whole church over her 


enemies 

OBCOR'’DATE, 1 botany, shaped like a 
heart, with the apex downward, as, an ob- 
cordate petal or legume 

OBEAH, a species of witcheraft prac- 
tised among the Negroes, the apprehension 
of which operating upon their superstitious 
fears, 1s frequently attended with disease 
and death 

OB’ELISK, 1m architecture, a high quad 
rangular pillar, diminishing as it ascends, 
and terminating in a small pyramid Obe 
lisks are of Egyptian origin , and, according 
to Herodotus, they were first erccted in 
honour of the sun One of their uses was 
to find the meridian altitudes of the sun at 
different times of the year, serving instead 
ot very large gnomons Augustus erected 
an obelisk at tome, in the Campus Martius, 
which marked the hours on a honzontal 
dial drawn on the pavement Diodorun 
makes mention of two obelisks of Scsoatris 
placed before a Theban temple, which were 
}2v cubits high Herodotus mentions two 
others, 100 cubits high, one of which was 
erected before a temple at Sais, and the 
other before the temple of the sun at Hel 
opolis In the plenitude of their power the 
Romans removed many of these relics, of 
times then ancient, from their original situ 
ations into Italy, and erectea others Ove 
of the obelisks now standing at Rome, viz 
that of 8t John of Lateran, 16 140 fcet in 
height, exclusive of the pedestal, and 179 
feet with 1¢ — In printing, an obelisk, 
thus f, is used as a reference to a note in 
the marytn or at the fuot of the page 

OB JECT GLASS, in optics, the glasa of 
a telescope or nucroscope next the objeet, 
the purpose of which 3 to make a picture of 
the object, with the rays of light eo diverg 
img as that the picture may be viewed by 
another glass, which fits them for distinct 
Vision 

OBJECTIVE CASE, in some mars, 
1s used for the accusative case he objec 
tive or accusative case is that inwhich the 
noun is the obyect to which the action 
refers, as, “I reminded the ma.ter,” in 
which master is used in the accusative or 
objective cane ———Obyer five line, in perspec 
tive, the line of an object, the representa 
tion of which 18 sought fer in the draught 
or picture ——-Otyecfive plane, any plane 
situated in the horizontal plane, the per 
spective representation of w hich is required 

BIT, a fancral solemnity, or office for 

the dead, most commonly performed when 
the corpse hes in thechurchunimterred = It 
hkewise signifies an annual commemoration 
of the dead, performed on the day of their 
death, with — alma, &e In religious 
houses they have a register, in which they 
enter the obits of their founders and bene 
factors, which was thence termed the obdit- 
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in 1820 TUR PACHA OF KGYPT GAVE CLYOPATAA’S NEEDIE TO GEORGE IY, 


OBRLISKS WRRE CALLED BY THE NGYPTIAN FPRINGTS, VINGERS OF THE SUN. 
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OBLA'TA, im law, things offered in the 
excheguer, or old debts brought from fore- 
going years, and put to the account of the 
present sh 

OBLATE, in geometry, an epithet for 
any figure that 1s flattened or shortened, as 
an oblute epheroid, having its axis shorter 
than ite middle diameter, being formed by 
the rotation of an ellipse about the shorter 
axis The earth is an oblate spheroid, the 
polar diameter being shorter than the equa- 
torial diameter im the proportion of 331 to 


832 

OBLA‘TI, in church-history, secular per- 
sons who devoted themselves and their es- 
tates to some monastery, into which they 
were admitted asa kind oflay brothers The 
form of their adimismon was putting the 
bell :opes of the church round their necks 
asa mak of servitude They wore a reli- | 
gious habit, different from that of the monks 

OBLA'TION, a sacrifice, or offering made | 
to God In the canon law oblations are 
defined to be anything offered by godly | 
Chnatians to God and the church, whether 
movables or smmovables Till the fourth 
century, the church had no fixed revenues, 
the clergy wholly subsisting on voluntary 
oblations 

OBLIGA‘TION, in general, denotes any 
act whereby a person becomes bound to | 
another todo something Obligations are 
of three kinds, viz natural, civil, and mixed 
Natural obligations are entirely founded on | 
natural equity, civil obligations, on civil au- 
thonty alone, without any foundation in 
natural equity, and mixed obligations are 
those which being founded on natural | 
equity, are further enforced by civil autho 
nity ———In a legal sense, obligation signi 
hes a bond, wherein 18 contained a penalty, 
with a condition annexed for the payment 
ot monev, &c 

OBLFRGA TO (Itahan, requrred), in music, 
a term used of those voices or instruments 
which are indispensable to the just per- 
formance of a ptece 

OBL) QUE, deviating from a perpen 
dicular line or diriction, as an obhque 
angle, &c that which 1s not a night one — 
Oblique planes, in dialling, are those which 
deciine from the senith, or incline towards 
the honzon ——Oblique satling, 1s when a 
ship salsa upon some rhomb between the 
four cardinal pomts, making an oblique 
angle with the mendian — Oblique ascen 
sion and descension, in astronomy, those 
pomts of the equinoctial which rise and 
eet with the aun, or any other poiut of the 
heavens in an ae sphere 

OBLIQ UIT), deviation from a nght 
lune neither parallel nor perpendicular 
gencrally applies to the eehiptic, which de- 
viates from the plane of the earth’s equator, 
28°, 2 
OB OLUS, a small Grecian mlver coin, 
equal to one penny farthing It was this 
coin which they placed in the mouth of the 
dead, to pay Charon for their passage over 
the Styx 

OBO VATE, in botany, a term for a leaf 
the narrow end of which 1s downward. 


THE FIRST OBRLISER MENTIONED IN HISTORY WAS THAT OF RAMESES, KING OF EGYPT, IY THE TIME OF THE TROJAY Wak, 40 CUBITS HIGH 
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OBSECRATIO, in Roman antiquity, a 
solenin ceremony performed by the chief 
magistrates of Rome, to avert any impend- 
ing calamity It consisted of prayers of- 
fered up to the gods whom they supposed 
to be emaged. So exact were they in ob- 
serving the prescribed form on these oc- 
casions, that a person was appoimted to 
read 1t over to the man who was to pio- 
nounce it, and the most trifling omission 
was held sufficient to vitiate the whole so- 
lemnity. 

OBNSLCRA‘TION, 1m rhetoric, a figure in 
which the orator nmplores the assistance of 
God or man. 

OBSERV ATORY, abuilding constructed 
in some lofty situation, and fitted up with 
telescopes, quadranta, &c. for the purpose 
of making astronomical observations We 
find mention of observatorics at a very early 
period some of them existed in Chaldaa, 
ancient Perma, India, and China, and the 
most clebrated modern ones are those at 
Greenwich, Pams, Munich, and Palermo. 
Their accuracy 18 such, that astionomers 
and navigaturs are enabled to calculate to 
the 3600th part ot a minute of time, and the 
216,000th part of a degree, all such calcu- 
lations depending on patient observation, 
and not on any theory or system The 
Greenwich observatory was built m 1676, 
by order of Charles 11 at the matance ot 
Si Jonas Moore and Sir Christopher Wren, 
the former being surveyor-gencral of the 
ordnance a circumstance from which the 
office of astronomer royal has been placed 
under that department. The person to 
whom the province of observing was first 
committed, was Mr Jobn Flamateed , a man 
who, as Dr, Halley expresacs it, seemed 
born for the employment In the year 1690, 
having provided lumselt with a mural arch, 
of seven feet dameter, well fixed in the 

lane of the meridian, he began to verity 
his catalogue of fixed stars, which hitherto 
had depended altogether on the distances 
measured with the sextant, after a new and 
very diferent manner, viz by taking the 
meittional altitudes, and the momenta of 
culummnation, or, in other words, the mht 
ascension and declination In the space of 
upwards of forty years this astronomer col- 
lected an tmracnse number of observations, 
whic may be consulted in lis Historia 
Coclestis Britannica, published in 1720, the 
principal part of wluch 18 the Biitannic 
catalogue of fixed stars This observatory 
ia mtnated on the Jughest eminence of 
Greenwich park, about 160 feet above low 
water mark The observations made here 
are not only allowed to possess unrivalled 
accuracy, but have been the foundation of 
the most important work on practical as- 
tronomy ever published, viz. the Nautical 
Almanac, which Dr Maskely ne commenced 
au 1707 There are many other obsersa- 
tories in the Umted Kingdom, both public 
and private It is not our mtention, how 
ever, to lengthen this article by enume- 
rating them, though, perhaps, we aught to 
mention the one erected by Dr. Herschel, 
at Slough, where jus far famed forty feet 


THE FIRST OBSERVATORY ERECTED 1% EUROPE WAS AT CASSEL, IX 1501, UX DER THE SLUPPRINTENDANCE OF THE CELL BRATED TYCHO BRAHE. 
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OXFORD OBSERVATORY WAS FOUNDED IN 1772, HY MEANS OF THE RANCLIYYE YUND. 
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THE QBSKRVATORY OF TRIVITY COLIKGR, DUBLIN, WAS BRGUN IN 1783. 
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telescope (lately removed) for so many 
years attracted public attention. 

OBSIDIAN, im minesalogy, a black, 
glassy-looking substance, with a large con- 
choidal fracture It melts betore the blow- 
pipe iuto a white enamel 

OBSIDIONA LIs, CORO'NA, a crown 
or garland made of grass, and given by the 
Romans to such generals as had delivered a 
Roman army or fortress bemeged by the 


enemy 
OB'TURATORS, in anatomy, two mus- 
cles of the thigh, one of which 18 called ob 
turator internue, and the othcr obturator 
ecternus. ese muscles shut up the tora- 
men or aperture between the os pubis and 
the hip bone, and are rotators of the thigh. 
OC CLDENT, 1n astronomy, that part of 
the horizon where the sun descends into the 
lower hemisphere, 1n contradistinction to 
orrent Hence we use the word occidental 
for an thing belonging to the west. 
OCCIP ITAL, 10 anatomy, a term applied 
to the parts of the occiput, or back part of 
the skull 
OC CIPUT, im anatomy, ocerpttis os, o8 
memoria, or oa nerrorum, the name given to 
that hone which forms the postenor and 
inferior part of the skull. 1¢ 18 of an irre- 
gular figure, convex on the outside, and 
concave internally This bone 1s thicker 
and stronger than any other of the bones of 
the head, except the petrous parts of the 
ossatemporum The reason for this scems 
to be that it covers the cerebellum, im 
which any wound 1s of the utmost conse- 
quence, and that it 18, by its situation, more 
liable to be fractured by falls than any 
other bone of the eranium 
OCCULT’, something secret, hidden, or 
invieible, as the occult quality of matter. 
The occult scrences are snagic, necro- 
mancy, &c Occult, in geometry, 15 used 
for a line that 14 xearce perceptible, drawn 
| with the point of the compasses, or a fne 
lead pencil ——Occult disease, 16 a term ap- 
plied to such diseases the causes and treat- 
| ment of which arc not understood ——Oc- 
cult qualities, those qualities in bodies 
which do uot admit of any rational expla- 
nation 
OCCULTATION, m astronomy, the ob- 
scuration of any star or planet by the mter 
position of any othe: body, as the moon, &c. 
Cuele of occultation, an imagmary circic 
round the poles, wlnch conta those stars 
that are not visible in our hemisphere 
The term amine? sion 18 given to the state of 
a star or plauct, when it 18 so near the sun 
as to be mnvisible, aleo to that of the moon 
when she begins to be darkened by enter- 
ing into the shadow of the earth 
OC’CUPANCY, m law, the taking pos 
session of a thing not belongmg to any 
person, Occupancy, says Blackstone, gave 
the original mght to the property in the 
substance of the earth itselt 
OCKAN, the nane given to the great 
mass of salt water which surrounds the 
land, covering nearly three quarters of the 
giobe, and which is distinguished, for con- 
semence of description, as if divided into 
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three principal sections 1 The Atlantic 
ocean, which divides Europe and Africa 
from America, and 1s, in general, about 
3000 miles in width, 2 The Pacific ocean, 
or South Sea, which divides America from 
| Asia, and 1s generally about 10,000 miles 
over, 3 The Indian ocean, which separates 
the East Indies from Africa, and is 8000 
mules across The other seas, which are 
called oceans, are only parts or branches ot 
| these and usually receive their names trom 
the countries they border upon The bed 
of the ocean presents the same irregularities 
of aspect as the surface of the land = It is 
diversitied by rocks mountains plains, and 
deep valleys In sone places it has bcen 
found imposmble to reach the bottom, but 
I the notion that rt 1s anywhere without a 
bottom 1s incompatible with the spherical 
figure of the earth The greatest depth 
that ever has been sounded 18 7200 feet (by 
Scoresby, in 1819) The level of the seas 13, 
generally speaking, everywhere the same, 
arising from the equal pressure, in every 
| direction, which the particles of a fluid ex 
ercise upon each other The ocean there 
fore, considered as a whole, has a spheroidal 
surface, which may be considered as the 
true surface of our planet (See Tipxs, 
Sua, &c } 
OCHLOC RACY, a form of government 
in which the multitude or common people 


rule 

OCHRE, in natural history, a genus of 
earths slightly coherent, composed of fine, 
smooth, soft, argillaceous pees rough 
to the touch and readily diffusible in water 
Ochres are of vanous colours as red blue, 
yellow, brown &c, and consist of alumina 
and red oxyde of iron Native red ochre 18 
called reddle and red chalk in England 
The oxyde of iron 1s sometimes 0 consider 
able in this, that the ochre may be reckoned 
an ore of that metal 

OCIMUM m botany, a genus of plants 
class 14 Didynamia order 1 Gymnospermia 
Phe species are herbs or undershrubs, and 
consist of the different kinds of Basil 

OC TAGON, in geometry, a figure of 
be mdeaand exghtanglhs When all the 
sides and angles are equal it 18 called are 
gular octagon —~In fortification, a place 
with eight bastions 

OCTAHE DRON in geometry, one of the 
five reguiar bodies consisting of eight equal 
and equilateral triangles 
OCTPAN DRIA, the eighth class of the 
Linnean system of plants contaimng four 
orders, viz monogynia digynia tryginia 
and tetragynta, comprehending t'e se plants 
which have hermaphrodite flowers, with 
eight stamens 
OC TANT, an instrument for measunn 
angles, which by reflection it doubles an 
hence it answers the purpose of a quadrant 
——Octfant, nm astronomy, an aspect of two 
planeta when they are distant from each 
otber 45 degrees, or the eighth part of a 
arcle 
OCTAVE, in mume, the exghth mnterval 
in a scale of sounds, which, being the same 
as the first, 1s denoted by the same letter of 
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THAT IN SOME PLACES SPRINGS OF FRESH WATKR ISSUE FROM THE 8&4, ENTIRELY UNAFFECTED BY THE SALT WATER 
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the alphabet The most simple perception 
that we can have of two sounds, 1s that of 
unions, the vibrations there beginning and 
ending together The vext to thisis the 
octave, where the more acute sound makes 
precisely two vibrations, while the grave 
or deeper one makes one, consequently, 
the vibrations of the two meet at every vi 

bration of the more grave one Hence 
unison and octave pass almost for the same 
concord: hence also the prorotaons of the 
two sounds that form the octave are in 
numbers or in lines, as 1 2, so that two 
choids or strings of the same matter, thick 

ness, and tension, one whereof is double 
the length of the other, produce the octave 

The nuinber of upper and lower octaves, or 
the manner in which several octaves of dit 

ferent heights are to be chiefly distinguish 

ed 1s not absolutely determined, on accuunt 
of the continually increasing compass of 
instruments, particularly stringed instru 

ments and especially the pianoforte, which, 
within a short period, has increased a whole 


octave 

OCTA’VO, 1n printing, the form of a page 
which 1s made by folding a sheet into eight 
leaves, or sixteen pages It is often written 
8vo 

OCTOBER, in chronology, the tenth 
month of the Julan year, conmsting of 
thirty one days it obtained the name of 
October from its being the exghth month in 
the calendar of Romulus 

OCTODE CIMAL, in crystalography, 
an epithet designating a cryatal whose 
prisms have eight faces, and the two sum 
nits together ten faces 

OC TUFID, 1m botany, an epithet for a 
calyx cleft or Theat into eight segments 

YLTOLOC UJ AR, im botany, having 

eight celis for seeds 

OCTOPETr ALOUS, in botany, having 
eight petals or flower leaves 

OCTOPH ORUM, among the ancients, 
was a carmage with exght wheele It sig- 
mines frequently a chat or jitter carried by 
exght men This hind of chair was mostly 
used by the Jadies 

OC FOSPERM OUS8, m botany, contain 
ing eight secede 

OC TOSTILE, in the ancient architec 
ture, 38 the face of an editice adorned with 
eght columns The enght columns uf the 
octostvle may either be disposed in a right 
linc asin the Pantheon or ina circle, as 
— the temple of Apollo Pythius at Delphi, 


OCTROI, an old French term (from 
axctoritas) signifying a grant or privilege 
from government, 1s —— applied to 
the commercial privileges granted to a per 
sonortoacompany In a hke sense the 
term is apie to the constitution of a atate 
granted a prince, in contradistinction 
to those which are demved from a compact 


between a ruler and the representatives of 


the people It alao signifies a tax levied at 
the gates of some citics in France upon all 
articles of food 

OC ULAR PARALLAX IN VISION, 
and Law af Visible Drrection:—In the Pro- 
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1% MOST PLACKS OF THE GLOBE SHE TIDR FLOWS TWICE IN TWENTY FOUB HOURS, ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SIDEREAL ATTRACTION, 





MOST OF THE ITALIAN ODES ARE WRITTEN IN A BOMBASTIC STILE. 


| ocu] A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. fonr 


ceedings of the British Association, as re- | the eyes of most quadrupeds, Mr. Wallace 
ported in the Literary Gacette, it is said, | considers that the apparatus for adjustment 
that the existence of an ocular parallax, | is the ciliary processes, to which this office 
which is the measure of the deviation of ; had been previously ascnbed, though not 
the visible from the real direction of objects, | on the same scientitic grounds as those dis- 
has been experimentally proved by Sir | covered by Mr. Wallace. One of the most 
David Brewster. Assuming that the cor- | important results of his dissections is the 
nea and bottoin of the retina have the same | discovery of fibres in the retina. These 
centre of curvature, which is correct, the | fibres may be rendered distinctly visible. 
line of visible direction would coincide with | They diverge from the base of the optic 
the line of real direction, if there were no | nerve, and surround the foramen orale of 
erystaline lens. Minute deviations, how- | Soemmering at the extremity of the eye. | 
ever, are caused by the refraction on the | Sir John Herschel supposed such fibres to | 
surfaces of the crystaline, although, at an | be requisit® in the explanation of the theory 
inclination of 30° to the axis the deviation | of vision; and it is, therefore, doubly inte- | 
| ia no more than half a degree, < quantity | resting to find that they have been actually fl 
too amall to interfere with the purposes of | discovered.” 
vision. At a greater inclination the devi- OC’ULI CANCRO'RUM, in chemistry, 
ation increases ; but as the vision out of the | crabs’ eyes, or stony concretions found in 
axis is not distinct, and, aa the distinctness | the head of the Agtacus fluviatilis. In its | 
increases according to the inclination of | properties the earth of crabs’ eyes resembles 
the incident ray, such deviation cannot be | the earth of hartshorn, being a calcareous 
ascertained by ordinary observation: hence, | phosphate. 
Sir D. Brewster saya, the mechanical prin- OC’ULUS. [See Erx.] 
ciple of D’Alembert, and the law of Dr. OC’ULUS BE'’LI, a semi-pellucid gem, 
Reid, are substantially true. The eye, how- | of a grayish-white colour variegated with 
ever, has not the property of seeing visible | yellow, and with a black central nucleus; 
points in their real directions.” ——In the | it 18 of a roundish form, and its variegations 
Atheneum we find the following :—“ Prepa- | represent the pupil and iris of the eye; 
rations of the Eye :—Sir David Brewster has |} whence the name. Oculus mundi, other- 
laid before the British Association a series | wise called Aydrophane, a precious stone of 
of beautiful preparations of the eyc, made | an opaque whitish brown colour, but be- 
| Le Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist, in | coming transparent by infusion in an aque- 
| New York; calculated to establish some | ous fluid, and resuming its opacity wheu 
| important points in the theory of vision. | dry. It is found in Hungary, Silesia, and 

; Mr. Wallace conmders that the eye is ad- | Iceland ——Oculus cati, or asteriu, a beau- 
juated to different distances, in two ways:— | tiful gem, approaching the nature of the 

' in eyea which have epherical lenaes it 18 pro- | opal, having a bright colour which seems to 

, daced by a falceiform or hook-shaped muxele, | be lodged deep in the stone, and which 
attached only to one side of the lens, which, | shifts as it is moved in various directions. 
by its construction, brings the crystaline | It is larger than a pea, and generally semi- 
lens nearer the retina In this case, itis | circular. 
obvious that the lens will have a slight mo- ODAH’LIC, the name given to the fe- 
tion of rotation, and that the diameter, | males confined in the harems of the Turkish 
which was in the axis of vision previous to | sultan. 
the contraction of the muscle, will be moved ODE, a poem belonging to that class of 
out of that axis atter the adjustment, so | lyrical compositions which express the feel- 
that at different distances of the lens from | ings of the poet with the vividness which 
the retina different diameters of it will be present emotion inspires. The ancient odes 
placed in the axis of vision. As the dia- | had orginally but one stanza, or strophe, 
meters of a sphere are all equal and similar, | but afterwards they were divided into three 
Mr. Wallace considers that vision would be { parts, the strophe, the antistrophe, and the 
equally rfect along the different diameters | epode. The heroic ode celebrates heroes or , 
of the lens, brought by a rotation into the | sons of gods, princes, victory, greatness of 
axisofviswn. Sir David Brewster, however, | mind, &c. 1n course of time love and fes- 
remarks, that he has never found among | tivities were likewise thought suitable to | 
his numerous examinations of the lenses of _ the ode. Here Anacreon and Sappho ex- 
fishes any which are perfectly spherical, as | celled, and Horace has left us some of both 
they are all ether oblate or prolate aphe- | kinds wntten with peculiar sweetness and 
roids, so that along the different diameters | elegance. Among the moderns, Dryden’s 
of the solid lens the vision would not be | ode on St. Cecihu’s Day, and Pope’s on the 
similarly performed. But, independent of | same subject, are justly allowed to be su- 

_ this circumstance, he states, that in every | perior to any others. The distinguishing 
solid lens there is only one line or axis in | character of an ode is sweetness; the poet 
which vision can be perfectly distinct ; | is to soothe the minds of bis readers by the 
namely, the axis of the optical figure, or variety of his verse, and the delicacy and 
series of positive and nepafive luminous | liveliness of his expressions ; for variety of 
sectors, which are seen by the analysis of | numbers is essential to the ade. At first, 
polarized light. Along every other dia- | indeed, the verse of the ode was but of one 
meter, the optical action of the lens is not | kind, but in order to adapt it to music, the 
symmetrical. When the lena is not a ephere, ta so varied the measure, that their 
but lexticslar, as in the human eye, or in | kinds are now almost innumerable. Oue of 
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A SPURIOUS INSPIRATION LED THE ANCIENT HEATHEN POETS TO INVOKE THRIB DEITIES, AND MODERN BARDS STILL FOOLISHLY IMITATE THEM. 
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PRENCH_ ODEN ARK GENERALLY VERY POINTED ANN NECLAMATORY. 
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USE OF THE CLERGY, SLT WOT APTER TITHES WERE ESTABLISHED. 
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the most considerable is the Piudaric, which 
| 18 distinguished by 1ts boldness and the ra 
| pidity of its tights, but Pindar, though the 

mont daring and lofty of all the lyric poeta, 
! amidst all his raptures has preserved har 

movuy, and often uniforints, in his verstfica- 
| tron » yet so great 1s his varicty of measures 
that the traces of sameness are hardly per 
ceptible 

DONTAL’GIA m medicine, the tooth 

ache This paintul disease is too well 
known to rcquire any description It may 
attach peraons at any pcnod of life, though 
it 18 most trequent in the young and ple 
thoric From the vanety of causes which 
may produce this affection, it has received 
various distinc tive names 

ODON'LALGICA, medicines which re- 
heve the tooth ache 

ODONTIA SIS, in medicine, teething, 
o} cutting the tecth 

ODONTOL DLS, in anatomy, an epithet 
for the tooth hke process of the sccond 
vertebra of the neck 

ODLON, or ODE'UM, in Greek and 
Roman architecture, a public building de 
voted to poetical and musical contests 
The first odeon was built at Athens by Pc 
ricies, and was afterwards used tor popular 
meetings and the holding of courts. The 
odeons resembled other theatres, except 
that they were not so large, and were co 
vered with a roof ——Lhe name Odeon has 
been given to one of the theatres in Paris, 
rebuilt, atter having been destrayed by fire, 
tn 1818 

OU'ISSEY, a celebrated epic poem of 
Homer, wherein are related the adventures 
of Ulvsses, in his return frum the siege of 


— — 


Troy 

GCDOMIFPMNM ICAL, siguihes the same 
with general, or universal, a8 a@cumcnical 
coutiil, bishop, &c 

(EDE MA, in medieme and surgerv, a 
sort of phiegmatic tumour, o: anasarcous 
swelling, attended with paleness and cold, 
yielding little resistance, retaming the 
print ot the hnger when pressed with it, 
and accompanied with hittle or no pain 

CENISTEH’RIA, in antiquity, sacithces 
offered to Hercules by the Atheman youth 
on therr first cutong their beards 

( NOTHE RA, m botany, a genus of 
plants, class 8 Octandria, order 1 Monogy- 
ma The species are biennials, and consist 
of the different kinds of Tree primrose 

(bO0PH AGUS, 1n anatomy, the gullet, 
a membranous and muscular canal, reach 
ing from the fauces to the stomach, and 
conveying into it the food taken at the 
mouth Its figure 1s somcwhat hike a fun- 
nel, and its upper part iscalled the pharynx 

CES’T RUS, in natural history, the Gadfly, 
& genus of insects of the oder Diptera 
There are several species of this genus, 
most of which are extremely trouble some to 
horses, sheep, and cattle The principal 
European specics 18 the (F sf) us bovis, or the 
ox-gadfly, v hich is of the size of a common 
bee. The female, when ready to deposit 
her egga, fastens on the back of the animal, 
and pieremyg the shin with the tube situ- 
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THE OBLATIONS OR OFFERINGS OF THE BARLYT CHRISTIANS WERE APPLIED TO THE 
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TUL HECATOMBS OF THR GREKKS AND ROMANS WERE BURNT-OFFERINGS. 
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ated at the lip of the ahdomen, deposits an 
egg in the puncture, and then proceeds to 
another spot at some distance from the 
former, repeating the same operation at 
intervals ‘The pam which the operation 
occasions 18 extreme, and hence cattle, as 
it foreaceing their cruel cnemy, are ubserved 
to be seized with horror w hen apprehensive 
of the approaches of the female watrus, fly- 


ng instantly to the nearest pond or pool of 


water, it having been observed that thia 
insect rarely attacks cattle when standing 
im water ——The (istrus equa deposits its 
eggs upon such parts of the skin of horses as 
are subject to be much liked by the am- 
mal, and thus they are conveyed to the 
stomach, where the heat speedily hatches 
the Jarvec, so well known under the name 
of botto § The (hatrus ovis deposits its cgys 
iu the nostrils of sheep, where the larva is 
hatched, and immediately ascends snto the 
frontal sinuses, att ching itecif very firmly 
to the lining membrane by means of two 
strong hooks sttuated at its mouth All 
the insects of the genus Gatrue are thus 
distingwished the trunk concealed between 
two tumid hps, winch are merely sepa 
rated by a small orimce, antenue short 
and «ctaceous The oviduct, tLrough 


which the eggs are cxtruded, consists of 


a membianaceous, eviindiical tube, fur 
nished with three short bristles The pupa 
1s hard, and of an oval form, burrowing tn 
the earth and under stones, where 1t ex 
penences its final transformation mto a 
winged insect 

OLFENCE, 1m law, the violation of an 
law thia is termed capttal if punished wit 
death, and not capital if visited with any 
other punishment 

OL FERINGS, in a scripture sense, de- 
note gifts presented by men at the altar, in 
ord¢r to represent their entire dependence 
on and submission to the Deity They con 
stituted a mu ipal part of the Israchitish 
worship ith regard to their meaning and 
object, these offerings were either thank 
offerings and peace offermgs, which consist- 
cd of some animal, and were usually accom 
pamed with ofie rings ot vegetable food or 
trespass and ain offenngs, in which only an) 
mals were used In the last mentions d cases, 
the pricsta were accustomed to apriykie the 
pees who made the offerings with the 

lood of the victims, as a aign of reconcili 
ation with Jehovah , and where the offering 
was an expression of the penitence and ex- 
pees of the whole peuple, it was usual to 

urn the victim, but if 1t concerned only 
private persons, the priests used to eat the 
tlesh ——Offeringa, in a niodern sense, are 
church dues, payable by custom, as the 
Easter offerings, or the oftermgs at mar- 
riages, &c 
OFFERTORIUM, 1 archeology, a 
piece of silk, or fne linen, anuiently made 
use of to wrap up the occasional offerings 
made in the church 

OF F ERTORY, in the Romish church, an 
anthem chanted ora voluntary played durmng 
the offering and a part of the mass = In the 
Church of England, it denotes certain sen- 
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MOLOCH, AS DIP ALSO THE ANCIENT MEXICANS AVD PERUVIANS, TO THEIR GOPS. 
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IF OF DIFFERENT GRAVITIES, THEY ARE DIFFUSED BY MUTUAL ABSOERFTION. 


GASES MIX EQUALLY, AND WHEN MIXED DO NOT SEPARATE. 









OFF | 


tences in the communion office, read while 
the alms are being collected. 

OF FICE, a particular charge or trust, or 
a dignity attended with a public function ; 
as the office of a secretary of state, the 
office of a sheriff, of a justice of peace, &c. 
——Ofices ure civil, judicial, ministerial, 
executive, legislative, political, municipal, 
ecclesiastical, diplomatic, military, 
Office also signifies a place or apartment 
appointed for officers, agents, clerks, &c. to 
attend in, in order to discharge their re- 
spective duties and employments. 

OFFICER, a person commissioned or 
authorized to fill a public situation or per- 
form any public duty. Officers are civil, 
muitary, or ecclesiastical. The great of- 
ficers of the crown, or of state, are the lord 
high steward, the lord high-rhancellor, the 
lord high-treasurer, the lord president of 
the council, the lord — Aap the lord- 
chamberlain, the lord high-constable, and 
the earl-marsha).——In the army, General 
officera ave those whose command is not 
hmited to a single company, troop, or re- 
giment; but extends to a body of forces, 
composed of several regiments: such are 
the general, lieutenant-gencral, major-ge- 
nerais, and brigadiers. — pat officera, 
those who belong to the general staff, as 
the quarter-master-general, adjutant-gene- 
ral, aides-de-camp, &c. — Commiasioned 
officers arc those appointed by a commis- 
sion from the crown, from the general to 
the cornet inclusive. — Brevet officers, 
those who hold a rank without pay, or take 
rank according to the commission which 
they hold from the sovereign, which is su- 
perior to the one for which they actually re- 
ceive pay.——Subaltern aficera, all officers 
under the rank of captain.——— Non-commis- 
sioned officers, are serjeant-majors, quarter- 
master-serjeants, serjeants, corporals, and 
drum and fife majors, who are appointed 
by the commanding officers of the regi- 
ments.——In the navy, officers are distin- 

uished into—Commuasioned officers, who 
Fold their commissions from the Jords of 
the admiralty ;—Flag officers, admirals who 
hoist flags at the mast-head ;—Pefty aficera, 
who are appointed by the captains. 

OFFI’CIAL, an ecclesiastical judge ap- 

ointed by a bishop, chapter, archdeacon, 

c., wrth charge of the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of the diocese.——Offcial is also a de- 
puty appointed by an archdeacon, as his 
assistant, who sits as judge in the archdca- 
con’s court. 

OFFI’CINAL, in pharmacy, an appella- 
tion given to such medicines, whether sim- 
ple or compound, as are directed by the 
colleges of physicians to be constantly kept 
in thea not Bearien’ shops. 

OFF ING, in sea-language, is a distance 
frdm the shore sufficient to afford deep 
water, and to need no assistance from a 
pilot toconducta ship: thus we say, we saw 
aship in theafing; or whenaship keeps at 
a distance from the shore, she is said to 
“keep her offing.” ; 

OFFSET, m surveying, a perpendicular 
let fall from the stationary linca to the 
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OIL CONTAINS TWO ACIDS, THE MARGARIC AND STEARIC. 


A New Bicttonarp of the Welles Lettres. 








OL FORMS A HABD SOAP WITH SODA, AND WITH POTASH A SOFT ONE. 
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hedge, fence, or extremity of an inclosure. 
——2In accounts, a sum eet off against ano- 
ther sum or account, as an equivalent.—— 
Offset, in gardening, the young shoots that 
spring from the roots of plants, which being 
carefully separated and planted in a proper 
soil, serve to properate the specics. 

OGEE, or O. G., in architecture, a mould. 
ing, consisting of two members, the one 
concave, the other convex; or, of a round 
aud a hollow, somewhat hke an 8S. 

(YGIVE, in architecture, an arch or branch 
of a Gothic vault; which, instead of being 
circular, passes diagonally from one angle to 
another, and forms a cross with the other 
arches. The middle, where the ogives cross 
each other, is called the key. The members 
or mouldings of the ogives are called nerves, 
branches, Or reins; and the arches which 
separate the ogives, double arches. 

OLL, an unctuousinflammable substance, 
derived from various substances, both ani- 
mal and vegetable. The distinctive charac- 
ters of oil are inflammabulity, fluidity, and 
insolubility in water. From the peculiar 
properties of different oils, they are natu- 
rally divided mto two kinds, the fixed or fat 
oils, and the volatile or essential oils: the 
former require a high temperature to rise 
them toa state of vapour, but the volatile 
oils are volatilized at a temperature of boil- 
ing water, and even at a lower one. When 
exposed to the action of the arr, the oils by 
degrees lose their liquidity, thicken, and oc- 
casionally become hard. Such as become 
indurated so as not to ataim paper when 
applied to it, take the name of drying oils; 
such as linseed oil, poppy sca oil, nut oil, 
&c Such as do not harden in this way are 
called unctuous oils, as olive oil, almond 
oil, rape-seed oil, &c. Those which burn 
best are a compound of carbon and hydro- 
gen, Which, raised into gas by the appliva- 
tion of a heated body, absorbs the adjacent 
oxygen in the air, and fixingit, thereby dis- 
plays heat, flame, and lght.——The fat oils 
are medicinally prescribed as relaxing, soft- 
ening, and laxative remedies; they enter 
into many medical compounds, such as bal- 
sams, unguents, plasters, &c.; and they 
are often used as food on account of the 
mucilage they contain. Essential oils are 
employed as cordial, stimulant, and anti- 
spasmodic remedies. 

OIL GAS. Very decided advantages were 
at one time claimed for oil gas over coal 
gas; but the superior cheapness of the lat- 
ter, and the high state of perfection to 
which it has arrived, have in a measure eu- 

erseded the use of the former. It may, 

owever, be well to give the process of its 
manufacture:—A quantity of oil is placed 
in an air-tight vessel, in such a manner 
that it may flow into retorts, which are kept 
at a moderate red heat, and in such pro- 
portions as may regulate the production of 
gas to a convenient rate; and provision is 
made that this rate may be eamly governed 
at the will of the operator The oil, in its 

assage through the retorts, is principally 
accom posed, and converted into gas proper 
for illumination. Asa further precaution, 
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PEARL-ASH UNITES CHEMICALLY WITH THE GREASE IN CLOTHES, AND AS IT FORMS A KIND OF OILY SOAP, IT BASILY WASHES OUT. 


SED IN THE MAYVUPACTURE OF SOAP, AND IN THE SOUTH OF EBUROPE IT I8 BURNED I¥ LAMPS. 


GREAT QUANTITIES OF OLIVE GIL ARE U 


THUR WILD OLIVE [8 INDIGENOUE TO SYRIA, GRERCL, AND ATUICA. 


to purify the gas from oul which may be sus- 
pended 1n it 1n the state of vapour, it 18 con- 
veyed intoa wash vessel, where, by bubbling 
through water, it 1s further cooled, and ren- 
dered fit for use. It then passes, by a pro- 
per pipe, into a gasometer, from which it 18 
suffered to branch off in pipes m the uaual 
manner. 

O'LEA, the Olive-tree, in botany, a genus 
of plants, class 2 Diandria, order 1 Mono 
gynia, conmsting of the different kinds of 
oltve trees 

OLE’FIANT GAS, in chemistry, a co 
lourless elastic fluid, which has no taste, 
and scarcely any odour when pure It ex 
tinguishes flame, 1s unable to support the 
respiration of animals, and 1s set on fire 
when a hyghted candle 1s presented to it, 
burning slowly with a dense white hght 
It 1s prepared by mixing in a capacious re 
tort six measures of strong alcohol with 
sixtecn of concentrated sulphuric acid, or 
one measure of common alcohol and three 
of oi! of vitriol, and heating the mixture 
over an — lamp The acid soon acts 
upon the alevhol , efervescence ensues, and 
olehant gas passes over. When olenaut gas 
1s mingled with chlorine in the proportion 
of one measure of the foriner to two of the 
latter, they form a mixture which takes fire 
on the approach of flame, and which burns 
rapidly, with formation of muniatic acid gas, 
and a deposition of a large quantits of char 
coal But if the gascs are allowed to re 
main at rest after bemg mixed together, a 
very different action ensues ‘The chiorne, 
mstead of decomposing the olefiant gas, 
enters into direct combination with it, and 
a vellow hquad, like oo), 18 generated ‘This 
eubstance is sometimes called chlorie ether 
or carburet af chlorine To obtain it pure, 
and in a dry state, 1t should he well washed 
with water, and then diatilled from chloride 
of calcium, thas purified, it 1s a colourless, 
volatile hquid, of a pecular sweetish taste 
and ethereal odour 

OLE IC ACID, m chemistry, an only fluid, 
without taste and sameli When potash and 
hog’s lard are sapomhed, the margarate 
of the alkal separates in the form of a 
pearly looking solid, winle the fluid fat re 
mains in solution, combined with the pot 
ash =When the alkali ts scparated by tar 
tance acid, the oily principle of fat is ob 
tained, which 1s purified by saponitying it 
again and again, recovering two or three 
times, by which means the whole of the 
margarine is scparated As this ont has the 
property of aatwiating basca, and forming 
neutral compounds, it 1s called an acid 

O LEINE, in chemistry, the thin oily 
part of fate, naturally associated in them 
with glycerine, margarine, and atearine 

OLEOSAC’C HARUM, in chcaustry, a 
muxtare of oil and sugar 

OLERA CEA, one of the Linnaan na 
tural orders of plants, containing pot herbs, 
as spinage, thyme, mint, & 

OLPAC TORY NERVES, the pair of 
nerves which proceed from the brain to the 
nose, by which the sense of amclling 18 
preserved. 








OLIBA NUM, in chemistry, a gum-resin 
brought from Turkey and the East Indies, 
which consists of tears or drops, of a 
vellow transparent colour and disagreeable 
smell It was formerly much used for in- 
cense, and im medicine it 18 used in ſunu- 

tiona as a resolvent, 

OLIGARCHY, a form of government, 
wherein the adnunstration of affaire 16 
lodged in the hauds of a few persons 

OLIVE (olea), mhotany, a genus of trees 
belonging to the diandria monogynia class 
ot planta The olea Furopeu, or common 
olive, the sort principally cultivated for its 
fruat, grows to the height of twenty or tlurty 
feet, having an upright stem with numerous 
branches the fruit 1s an unilocular drupe 
of a sumewhat oval shape, contaiming an 
ovato oblong nut with a kernel of the same 
shape and it 18 almost the only example of 
a fruit with an oily pulp The olive was ce- 
lebrated in the mythology of the ancients, 
and olive wreaths were used to crown the 
brows of victora By the Greeks and Ro 
mans it was revered, and was considered 
the emblem of peace and humilty It fur 
mished that o:] which, for a long time, was 


the only kind known, and winch was em- 
ployed by most nations in religious ceremo- 
nies he athletes anointed ther bodits 


with ohve oil when preparing for gymnastic 
exercises, and it was very generally uscd 
in the same manner on coming out of the 
bath The ol as atill the principal product 
of the ohve, and 18 consumed m immenac 
quantities for culinary purposes in many 
countries It isinodorous, and the taste 1s 
very mild, but if taken in Jarge quantities 
itis purgative§ = The oil, together with the 
pickled truit, 18 the source of a very exten 
sive conimerce between the Mediterranean 
and the north of Europe in many districts 
the whole population 12 entirely dependent 
on this branch of bumness = The oil which 
is obtained by simple expression, without 
the use of boiling water, is the best and 

urest, and that made im some parts of 

rance is now the most highly esteemed 
The ohve grows im every hind of soul, pro 
vided it 18 not marshy Dr Clarke men 
tions an interesting fact, “that, during a 
period of little more than two thousand 
ears, Hebrewa, Assyrians, Romans, Mas- 
ema, and ( hriatians, have been su(cessively 
m possession of the rocky mountains of Pa 
leatine, yet the olive still vindicates its pa 
ternal sail, and 1s found, at this day, upon 
the same spot which was called by the He | 
brew writers Mount Olnat, and the Mount 
of Olives, eleven centunes hefore the Chns 
tian era” 

OL IVINE, m mineralogy a gem of infe- 
nor value, being a aubapecics of prismatic 
chryaohte, of a brownish or olive colourcd 
green, often inchoing to a yellow hue, teu l 
ally found in roundish gramne im other 
stonca It frequently occurs im hasaltic 
rocka, and 38 met with in the vicinity of Ve 
suvius, alsoin Saxony, Silesia, Hungary, &c 

OLYM PIAD, a pcriod of four years, by 
which the Greeks reckoned their time. This 
method of computation took its mse from 








THE WOOD OF THE OLIVE TREE 18 BEAUTIFULLY VFINFD, HAS AY AGREEABIE SMELL, AND IS SUSCEPTIBLE OF AN EXTREMELY HIGH POLISH. 
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THE ORDER OF THE ATHLETIC EXERCISES IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES, AS ESTABLISHED BY LICURGUS, CORRESPONDS WITH HOMER’S DESCRIPTION. 
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OLYMPUS WAS INHABITED BY JUPITER AND THE INFERIOR GODS. 
omE] A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. [ome | 
the Olympic games, which were celebrated | was, and which is to come, the A)mighty,” 


every fifth year near the city Olympia, in 
Peloponnesus. The Olympiads were some- 
times called Anni Iphiti, from Iphitus, who 
instituted, or at least renewed the solemnit 
of the Olympic games. Chronologists dif- 
fer with regard to the exact time of their 
commencement ; but, according to the most 
prevalent opinion, the first Olympiad com- 
menced 775 years before the birth of Christ, 
and 22 years before the foundation of Rome. 
The computation by Olympiads ceased at 
the three hundred and sixty-fourth Olym- 
tin, in the year 440 of the Christian era. 
distory is much indebted tu the Olympiads : 
they have served to fix the time to many 
momentous events; and, indeed, before 
this method of computing time was ob- 
served, the history of Greece is mostly fa- 
bulous, or filled with anachrunisms. 

OLYM’P1C GAMES, in antiquity, solemn 

AMES qrene the Greeka in honour of the 

Nympfin Jupiter, which were celebrated 
once in every four years, as ubove stated. 
Besides running, leaping, boxing, wrestling, 
and the quoit, there were horse-racing, cha- 
not-racing, &c. Sometimes the pnze of 
eloquence, poetry, and the other fine arts 
was disputed. The victor’s prize in each of 
these contests was a wreath of wild olive. 
A pnize of small value was chosen, that the 
combatants might be stimulated by cou- 
rage and the love of glory, more than by 
the sordid hope of gain. In fact, the glory 
of the conquerors (who were termed Olym 
pionica) was inestimable and immortal. 
Their statues were erected at Olympia in 
the sacred wood of Jove; they were con- 
ducted home in triumph on a car drawn by 
four horses; and were complimented by 
poets, painters, &c.; nay, ions privileges 
and immunities were thenceforth conferred 
on them. Not only all the states of Greece, 
but foreign nations also resorted to these 
gamer, i at numbers, from the extre 
mities of Epyet, from Libya, Siely, and 
other countries. The combatants contend- 
ed naked: at first they used to tie a scarf 
round their waist; but this having once 
thrown down a combatant by entangling 
his feet, and thercby caused him to lose the 
victory, it was thenceforth lad aside. The 
priestegses of Ceres excepted, no females 
were permitted to be present; and if any 
woman was found to have passed the river 
Alpheus during the solemnity, she was to 
be thrown headlong from a rock. 

OM’‘BRE, a game at cards, borrowed from 
the Spamards, and generally played by three 
peraons, though sometimes by two or five. 

OMBRE DE SOLIEL, or shadow af the 
aun, in heraldry, 1s when the sun is borne 
in armoury, so that the eyes, nose, and 
mouth, which at other times are represent- 
ed, do not appear: and the colounng is so 
slight that the field is seen through 1t. 

OME'GA, the name for the Greek longo. 
It was the Inst letter in the Greek alphabet, 
as alpha wan the firat; and from the ex- 
pression in Revelations (c. i, v. 8), “1 am 
Alpha and (mega, the beginning and the 
ending, saith the Lord, which ie, and which 


OWMNIBUSES ARE NOW COMMON IN RVERY LARGE TOWN 
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the characters of alpha and omega became 
with the Christians symbolical hierogly- 


hics. 

O'MELET, a kind of pancake or fritter, 
made of eggs and other ingredients; very 
usual in Spain and France. 

O’MEN, literally an indication of some fu- 
ture event; but, in the history of supersti- 
tion, an accident supposed to forerun mis- 
fortune. Among the ancients, there were 
omens which caine from outward objects; 
and internahgmens, or those which affected 
the persons themselves. Of this sort, were 
consternations, or panic fears, that seized 
upon men without any visible cause, and 
were therefore imputed to the demons, and 
especially to the god Pan. Nay, there are 
many persons at the present day, whose 
education and society might be expected to 
give them better ideas, who still talk seri- 
ously of presentiments or internal omens; 
and to whom almoat every object, animate 
or inanimate, together with every circum- 
atance that occurs, 18 reckoned omimous. 
The practice of making ordinary events 
ominous of good or bad fortune, probably 
took its mse m Egypt, the parent country 
of almost every superstition of paganism ; 
but wherever it may have arisen, it spread 
itself over the inhahited globe, and still 
prevails among the vulgar and unenlighten- 
ed of all nations, 

OMEN'TUM, in anatomy, the caul or 
eptploon; a membranaccous covering of the 
bowels, usually turmished with alarge quan- 
tity of fat; being placed under the perito- 
neum, and immediately above the intes- 


times. 

OM’NIBUS (Latin, the dative plural of 
omnes, all; i. e. for all), a word used for a 
long carriage now too well known asa pub- 
he conveyance for passengers, to require a 
further description. They are of Parisian 
origin, and their acknowledged convenience 
soon brought them into use in London, &c. 

OM’NIUM, aterm applied to the public 
funds to express the whole of the stock or 
securities which the subscribers to a loan 
receive from government. As the omnium 
of every loan is the subject of extensive spe- 
culations, it generally is liable to consider- 
able variations with respect to its current 
price, sometimes selling at a high premium, 
at other times at a discount. 

OMU-HYOIDE’US, in anatomy, a mus- 
ole situated between the os hynides and 
shoulder, which pulls the former obliquely 
downwards. 

OM’‘PHACINE OIL, in chemistry, a vis- 
cous brown juice eatracted from green 
olives; the word omphacine signifying that 
which pertains to or 1s expressed from un- 
ripe fruit. The wrestlers m the ancient 

mnastic exercises used to anoint their 

odies with this oil. 

OMPHA’CION, the juice of unripe 
graper; and by some apphed to that of 
wild apples, or crabs, usually called rerjuice. 

OM’PHACITE, a mincral of a pale leek 

en colour, massive or disseminated, an 
in narrow radiated concretions. 
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SUPERSTITION AND IGNORANCE MULTIPLY OMENS; PHILOSOPHY BEJECTS ALL OMENS, EXCEPT SUCH AS MAY BE CALLED fHE CAUSES OF EVENTS. 
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THE FIRST BSBRIOUS OPERA PERFORMED AT NAPIES WAS IN 1616. 
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a OMPHACITIS, in botany, a small kind | these strata are found the best materials for 
of gall or excrescence from the oak building which the midland and eastern 

OMPITAI OCF LE im surgery, an umbih- | counties of Lngland produce, and the form 
cal hernia or rupture of the navel ations are systematically divided into—1 


OM PHALOPIER orOMPHAI OPTIC, | the upper ool:te, consistng of the oolitic 
an optical glass that 1s convex on both mdcs, | strata of Portland Aylesbury, &c with the 
usuall called a convex lens argillo calcareous Purbeck atrata, 2 the 

OMPHAI OP TOM) in surgery, the ope | middle oolite viz the oolitic strata asso 
ration of dividing the naval string ciated with the coral “ay calcareous sand 

ON ION (alizum) im botany a genus of | and grit &c and 3 the lower oolste, which 
herbaccous plants with bienmal or peren | contarns numerous oolitic strata occasion 
mal bulbous roots About aixty species | ally divided by thin argillaceous beds, great 
are known = The omon proper (allium cepa) argillo calcareous formation of las, and has 
ws abundantly cultivated throughout ku | marl 
rope and 13 used tor various culinary pur OPA CITY, the quality of a body which 
poses It 18 essentially milder im waim | renders it impervious to the rays of light 
climates than in the north It may exist in bodies of any colour 

ONEIROCRII ICA the art of interpret QOPAI m minctralogy a precious stone 
ing dreams and ftcretclling future events | of various colours which comes under the 
from them Inthe Semptuie we frequently | class of pellucad gems It 38 found m many 
find that under the Jewish dispeneation parte of Furope, especially m Hungar 
some men really predicted fiom dreams hen first dug out of the earth 2 18 soft, 
what truly came to pass as was the casc , but it hardens and diminishes infbulk by 
with Joseph and also with Daniel during | exposure to the ar Lhe substance in 
the captisity but we ought not from these | which it 1s generally found 18 a fer ugmous 
Seripture metances to conclude that dreams | sandstone It 1s gentrally dull owing to 
are capable of intcrpretation from arufi , fordaign admixtures but in some a hvely 
cial rules because we have reason to sup | play of light 1s observable winle others 
pose that a particular revelation was graut | show different colours by reflected and 

| ed tor the purpose transnutted hght  IJhere are many va 

ONEIROM ANC}, the art of divination | meties or specics the chicf of which are, 

by dreanis 1 noble opal which exlnbits brilliant and 

ONGIE L in heraldry an —— changt able reflections of green blue, — 
ven to the talons or claws of beasts or and red 2 frre opal which simply affords a 





ids when borue of a different colour trum | red reficetion 3 common opal whose co 
that of the body of the annnal Jours are white grecn yellow, and red, but 
ONISCUS in entomolo,y a genus of | without the play of colours 4 sems opal, 
ansects which have linhs but no wangs, | the varieties of winch are nore opaque than 
and which have oblong bodics and vume | common opal » aood opal which appears 
rous legs or more than six pair = ‘This | in the shape of trunks branches and roots 
gtnus comprehends the sevcral sorts of | of trees 6 Aydrophane which assumes a 
pullepedcs transparency only on being thrown into 
ONOMALOPG IA, in rhetoric a hgure | water 7 Ayalite which occurs in small re 
where words are formed to resemble the | mform and botiyoidal shapes and is trans 
sound made by the things signifed asthe | parcnt and 8 mwenlite, which occurs in 
buzz of bees the cackling of hens &c tubtrose masxes and 3s opaque 
ONTOLOGY the doctrine of bung af OPSTISCENCL a coloured shining 
namc turmerly given to that branch ot me | lustre reflectc 1 from a simgle spot im a 
taphysica which treats of the casential qua | wuneral = It is sometimes simple, and 
litres of things sometimes radiated 
ONTS PROBAN DI 1m law the burden OP ERA a dramatic composition, of 
of proving what has been alleged againat | which mutic makes the essential part and 
an ther in this it 1s distinguished from other dramas 
ON YSN in mineralogy a species of agate, | accompanied by music According as the 
stratihed with opaquc and transluceut luce, | scrious or the comic character prevails in 
being a ser pellueid gem ot differtnt co | the opera, it 18 termed opera seria or opera 
fours = The bluish white kind 1s Jookel | 6ufa The name of grand opera 1 given 
upon as the true onsx of the ancients —— | to that kind which 1s confined to music 
In medieine an abscess or collection of and song of which the rrestativo 18 a pnn- 
pus between the lamelle of the cornta so cipal feature An operetta is 8 short mu- 
callea from ita resemblance to the ony sical drama of a hght character to which 
stone The diagnostic signs are a white species of compusition the French raude 
spot or speck promincnt, soft aud fluctu , tile belongs Italy may be considered the 
ating birth place and cradle of the opcra, but 
OQOTITF, in mineralogy a species of | the (scrman romantic operas have also, of 
limestone composed of globules clustered , late ycars, been cultivated with great suc- 
together sometimes occurring in concen | cose 
tric layers at other times being compact OPFRAGLASS in optics, so called 
or radiated from the centre to the circum: | from ita uxe in theatres, 18 a diagonal per 
ference —The ooltfre series in geolkiy | spective and consists of a tube of about 
includes all the strata between the iran | fourimehes long in each aide of which there 
sand above and the red marl below In | 19 a hole exactly against the middle of a 
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4 SPURIOUS SUBSTANCE is SOMETIMES SOLD FOR BLACK AND GAEEY OPAL, AND SUBSTITUTED FOR IT IN ARTICLES OF JEWELLERY 







7HE OVOLE OF ONIONS, WHICH [3 FUUND 80 DISAGREEABLE, 18 CAUSED Bi THEIR CONTAINING A CONSIDEBABLE QUANTITY OF SLLEFHUR 
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THR VIRST OPEBA PERFORMED AT DRURY LANE WAS In 1705 
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NG IT, THEREBY GIVING TO IT A FRAGRANT AND AGREEABLE PERFUME. 








THE CHINESE PUBIFY THE CRUDE OPIUM BY SEETHI 
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| check, canthus, or upwards, the globe itself 
| being scarce altere 
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plane mirror, which reflects the rays fallin 
upon it to the convex glass, through whic 
they are refracted to the concave eye-glaas, 
whence they emerge parallel to the eye at 
the hole in the tube; and as the glass is 
made to point at a different object from that 
wlich is viewed, it may be used without 
anv one knowing exactly who is observed. 

OPERA’TION, in surgery, any methodi- 
cal action of the hand, with or without in- 
atruments as the case may require, on the 
human hody, with a view to heal an injured 
or diseased part. The person who per- 
forms this is called an operator.—In che- 
mustry, any procevs that leads to a given 
result.———-Milatary or naval operationa, sg- 
mify the movements of an army or fleet, to 
effect some object of warfare. 

OPER CULUM, in conchology, the plate 
or hid with which some species of testaccous 
animals close the aperture of their shells. 

OPHID'IAN, in soology, a term desig- 
nating the serpent species, or an order of 
vertebral animals destitute of feet or fins. 

OPHID'ION, in ichthyology, a tish found 
in the Mediterranean, resembling the com- 
mon eel, but shorter, more depressed, and 
of a paler colour. 

OPHID‘1UM, in ichthyology, a genus of 
fishes of the Apodal order; having the head 
naked; teeth both in the jaws aud palate; 
gill-membrane seven-rayed; and body en- 
siform. 

OPHIOL’OGY, that part of natural his- 
tory which treats of serpents, or which ar- 
ranges and describes the several kinds. 

OPHIOM’ANCY, the art of divining or 
predicting events by the actions of serpents, 
as practised by the ancients. 

OYPHITE, in mincralogy, serpentine or 
green porphyry; a dusky green stone of 
different shades, sprinkled with spots or 
crystals of a lighter green. 

O’PHRYS, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 20 Gynandria, order 1 Diandria. The 
species are bulbs. 

OPHTHALMIA, in medicme, an in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane which 
covers the globe of the cye, and of the cor- 
respondent surface of the eye lids. Its 
characteristic marke are pain and redness, 
and it may be induccd by many different 
eaciting causes; as sudden transition from 
heat to cold; residence m damp or sandy 
countries in the hot season; exposure of 
the eyes to the vivid rays of the sun; the 
suppression of some habitual discharge, &c. 
———The ophthalmic nerve is the firat branch 
of the ganglion or expansion of the fifth 

air of nerves. 

OPHTHALMODYNT‘A, in medicine, a 
violent pain in the eye, without any or 
with very little redness. The sensation of 
pain ix various, as itching, burning, or as if 
gravel were between the globe of the eye 
There are various species of this 
disease, distinguished by names indicative 
of their respective symptoms, 

OPHTHALMOPTO'SIS, in medicine, a 
falling down of the globe of the eye on the 


in magnitude. It is 


PROOF BYIRIT DIGKSTED UPON OPIUM FORMS GOOD LAUDANUM. 
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OPIUM 38 USED BOTH FOR SMOKING AND CHEWING, IN CHINA AND INDIA. 
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caused by a relaxation of the muscles and 
ligamentous expansions of the globe of the 


eye. 

OPHTHALMOS'COPY, a term given to 
that branch of physiognomy which deduces 
the knowledge of a man’s disposition from 
the appearance of the eyes. 

O’PIUM, the inspiasated juice of a species 
of poppy (papaver somniferum), a native of 
Turkey and other Eastern countries, but 
now nataralized in many parts of Europe. 
Opium is the most energetic of narcotica, 
and at the same time one of the most va- 
luable of medicines; but we have the au- 
thority of tome of the most eminent phy- 
sicians for asserting, that the habitual use 
of it is infinitely more injurious to the health 
than ardent spirits are, and that it has of 
late been greatly on the increase in this 
country. Indeed, so notorious 1s this fact, 
that the subject had called forth the par- 
ticular attention of the different insurance 
ottices, why found that they had sustamed 
considerable loss from, as well as that a 
new risk had been created by, the enormous 
increase in the consumption of opium. 
Madden, in his travels in Turkey, &c., 
speaking of the opium-eaters of Constanti- 
nople, whom he saw in a coffee-house fre- 
quented by them, says, ‘Their geatures were 
frightful; those who were completely under 
the influence of the opium talked inco- 
herently; their features were flushed ; their 
eyes had an unnatural brilliancy, and the 
gencral expression of their countenances 
was horri¥ly wild. The effect ia usually 
produced in two hours, and lasts four or 
five. The debility, both moral and physical, 
attendant on its excitement, 18 terrible; the 
appetite 1s soon destroyed, and every fibre 
in the body trembles; the nerves of the 
neck become affected, and the muscles get 
rigid: several 1 have seen in this place who 
had wry necks and contracted fingers, but 
still cannot abandon the custom. They are 
miserable till the hour arrives for taking 
their daily dose.”—The opium of commerce 
is in masses of different sizcs. It is some- 
what hard, of a brown colour, and a bitter, 
acrid, aud nauseous taste. Its odour is 
peculiar and characteristic. It contains 
acidulnus meconate of morphia, extractive 
matter, mucilage, fecula, resin, fixed oil, 
cavutchouc, a vegeto-animal substance, de- 
brix of vegetable fibres, and the white crys- 
taline salt of opium, now known under the 
name of narcotine.—The following is the 
usual mode adopted in the preparation of 
opium in India. <A little before the fower 
of the poppy 1s formed, a longitudinal in- 
cision is made in the stalk, close under the 
bulbous capsule which contains the rudi- 
ments of the flower. From this incision 
the opium exudes in the form ef a — and 
is gathered hy the women and children, 

PINION, the judgment wloch the 
mind forme of any proposition, for the truth 
or falsehood of which there 1s not sufficient 
evidence to produce absolute behef. Some 
things are known to be smentitically cor- 
rect, or capable of mathematical demon- 





GOOD OPIUM IS HARD IN THE COLD, BUT BRCOMES FLEXIBLE AND DOUGHY WHEN IT 18 WORKED BETWEEN THE HOT HANDS. 
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RAYS PALLING PERPENDICULARLY UPOY THE ATMOSPHERE ARE EQUALLY ATTRACTED AND COME TO THL EARTH IN & STRAIGHT LIVE 
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mony When one or two men relate a sto 
including many circumstances to a thi 
person and another comes who pontively 
contradicts it either in whole or i part 
he to whom those jarring tcstimonies are 
given Weighs all the circumstances 1n his 
own mind, balances the one against the 
other, and lends an assent mort of less 
wavering to that mde on which the evi 
dence appears to preponderate This as 
sent 16 his optnton respecting the facts of 
which he has received such different ac 
counts 

OPOBAI 8AM in medicine the balm or 
baleam ot Gilead an odorifcrous unjguent 
and cosmetic of a greenish yellow col ur a 
bittenmsh aromatic —5 and an acidulous 
fragrant odour The shrub or tree pro 
ducing, this balsam 18 of the genus Amvris 
and grows spontaneously mn Arabia I elix 

OPODFI DOC in pharmacy a sapona 
ceous camy horatcd limiment being a solu 
tion of soap in alcohol with the addition 
of camphor and easential ols allowed to 
be a good remedy for sprains bruises %c 

OPO PANAX a gum rean ofa tolerably 
firm teature usually brought im loose gran 
ules or drops but sometimes im Jarger 
masses of a reddish yellow colour and 
white within It has a strong smell and 
an acrid taste and is obtained from the 
root of an umbeliiferous plant (the pasts 
naca opoponax) growing in eastern cli 
mates 

OPOS ST M 1n goology an animal of the 
genus Didelphia chiefly found m America 
and living m holes and woody places = ‘The 
temale 1s remarkable for having a pouch in 
the abdomen in which she protects and car 
nes her young On the ground the opos 
sums motions are awkward and clumsy 
but on the branches of a tree he moves 
with great cclenty and ease using lis tail 
which i prehensile to assist his motions 
Instead of taking flight at the approach of 
dangir they he close to the branch on 
which they were clinging when they are 
discovered they are taken by shaking the 
branch violently thcy then drop to the 

ound and if the hunter is unaccompanied 

y dogs th vstealslowlyaway and gather 
ing themaclves into as small a compass as 

ossble remain perfectly quiet as it ſtign 
ing death After remaming thus tl) thev 
think themselves secure they steal off if 
however any sudden noise be made they 
again aseume ther death hke postion in 
which thes will persevere even when taken 
up and handled ‘This well hnown attn 
bate of the opossum bas given rise to the 
American proverb Tle in plasing pos 
sum ’ which ts apy lied to anv one who as 
thought to be acting deceitfulls 

OPPH ATIVES medicines which shut | 
up the pores 

OPPOSLITFO TIOUR 1n botany an ep! 
thet for a peduncle placed opposite to the 


leaf 

OPPOSI ‘TION 1m politics a word well 
understood in frce representative govern 
ments but nowhere else denoting that m 
telligent and tndependcnt spirit in the mem 
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RAYS FALIING OBLIQURIY COMER TO TRE BARTH IN CURVED LINES 
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bers of exther house of parlament which 
induces them to persevere in opposing what 

ever legislation 18 injurious to the state, but 
which does not so far mfluence them as to 
oppose what 1s benefical A temperate 
and consistent opposition 1s therefore an 
esscntial element of good government for 
though it may struggle against an existing 
adiniistratin it contributes at the same 
time tothe soundness and vigour of the 
body politic But when it blindly follows 
the dictates of an ambitious leader merely 
to thwart the opcrations of government or 
supports some clamorous demagogue who 
pratcs about patnotiam while he insidiously 
undermincs the constitution such o pon 

tion 18 justly dusignated sactious and held 
m abhorrence by all rational and honest 
men Ihe late Mr Walbe rtorce described 
the party generally opposing those in power, 
as never really wishing mischief to the 
country but only so much mischief as 
night drive their opponents out and place 
themselves in thar room’ Amnable states 

men! honest representatives '—~ Oppom 

teoon im logic the disagreement between 
propositions which have the same subject 
and the same predicate ——In rhetorn, a 
hgure wherchy two things are jomed which 
seem incompatible —In gcometry the 
relation of two things between whicha hue 
may be drawn perpendicular to both — In 
astronomy that aspect or situation of two 
stars or planets wherein they are diametn 

cally opposite to cach other, or 180 degrees 







apart 

OP TATIVF in grammar a mode or form 
of a Greek verb by which 18 expressed the 
wish or desire to do a thing 

OP1EL RIA in antiquity presents made 
by the bridegroom to the bnde when he 
hret saw her 

OP TICS the acience which treats of the 
causes of vision and of the effects of light 
dircet reflicted or refracted In this 
comprehensive sense Newton callid his 
ininutable book on light and colours a 
Freatise on Optics In amore simple ap 
plication optics in the science of direct 
vision only while the science of the laws 
and properties of the raye of light when 
considered as reflected arc called cufoptrics, 
and the scence of refractcd rays doptrice, 
so that in its general sense optics compre 
bends the whole of that of which catoptiics 
and dioptrics are two parts From the 
days of Pythagoras to those of our contem 
porary Sir David Brewstcr the science of | 
optica may be said to have hcen gradually 
discloping To give anything lke a history 
ofit or todo justice to the eminent philo 
sophers who have distinguished therscives 
in advancing it to its present state of per 
foeticn would therefore be iumposmble in 
ourlimits (Under the different heads of 
lieut Rerrsycrioy Reraaction, the 
Frye Micnoscorzy DFuesencore &c &c, 
further information must be sought ]—— 
Optic nerrvea in anatomy the second pair of 
nirvcs of the brain, which perforate the 
bulb of the cye and serve tor the at nae of 
aight ——~QOptic angie, is that which the 
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ACCORDING TO THE NEWTOVIAN THEORY OF OPTICS, THE ORIGIY OF LIGHT £8 TO BE TRACED TO A SUCCESSIVE EMISSION OF LUMIVOUS PARTICLES 
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optic axes of the eyes make with one ano- 
ther, as they tend to meet at some distance 
betore the eyes ——Optic arta, 18 the axisof 
the cye, or a line going through the middle 
of the pupil and centre of the eye ——Optre 
place of « atar, m astronomy, that poimt of 
itv orbit in which it appears to be to our 
eye ——~-Optic pyramid, a pyramid formed 
by rays drawn from the several pants of 
the perimeter to the eye 

OPTI MATES, in Roman antiquity, one 
of the divisions of the Roman people, op- 
posed to the Populures It does not cer- 
tainly appear what were the characteristic 
differences betwixt these two parties Some 
way the Optemates were warm supporters of 
the diguity of the chief magistrate, and 
stichlers for the grandeur of the state, 
caring little for the other classts whereas 
the Populares boldly stood up for the nghts 
of the people, pleaded for larger privileges, 
and laboured to brmg matters ucarer to a 
level Tully says, that the Optimates were 
the best citizens, who wished to descrve the 
approbation of the better sort, and that 
the Popularcs courted the favour of the 
populace, not so much considering what 
was right, as what would please the people 
and gratify their own thirst of vam glory 
Perhaps it was as difficult to define the true 
characters of the Optimates and Populares 
of ancient Rome, as it 1s to arrive at a 
satisfactory elucidation of the meaning of 
Tories and Whigs, or Conscrvatives and 
Liberals (to use the distinctive appellations 
applied by the — to themselves) of the 
present day in Britain 

OPTI ME, a scholar in the first class of 
mathematics at Cambridge 

OP TIMISM, that plniosophical and re 
hgious doctrine which maintamas that this 
workd, in spite of ita apparcnt impertections, 
is the beat that could have been devised, 
and that everything in nature 1s ordered tor 
the beat 

OR, in heraldry, a colour, otherwise called 
gold, or yellow, which 18 represented by 
small dots all over the field or charge 

OR ACLE, wn the history of heathen su 
—— and imposture, a pretended reve 
ation of tuture eventa or the wall of super 
natural powers, through the medium of a 
priest, or priestess, the most famous of 
which were those ot Apollo at Delp, and 
ot Jupiter Ammon in Thebes’ In the 
founding of cities and colomes, the intro 
duction of new governments, the under- 
takiug of important enterprises, and parti- 
cularly in all cascs of great necessity, the 
oracles were consulted, and rich gifts pre 
sented ta them Darkness and aminguity 
in the responses were made to cover those 
nnatakes which would otherwise have dis 
closed the :mposture, and thus for many 
centuncs they obtained vencration aud ho 
inagt, not only of the ignorant multitude, 
but of monarchs, of warnors, and plulo- 
sophers 

ORANGE TREE (cstrue auranium), 10 
botany, a low, evergreen, branching tree, 
hearing leaves resembling those of the lau- 
rel, and white flowers, contammg about 
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twenty stamens, and disposed in clusters of 
from two to six upon a common peduncle. 
| The fruit 18 globose, with a rough rnd of a 

bright yellow colour, and contains a pulp, 
divided into erght or ten compartments, wit 
seeds in each, and a sweet refreshing juice. 
The principal vaneties are the sweet or 
China, and the bitter or Seville orange. 
Mr Lindley thus speaks of the orange tribe: 
“The orange, the lemon, the lime, and the 
citron, truts which, although natives of 
India, have now become so common in 
other countries as to give a tropical cha- 
racter to an,European esnert, are the most 
remarkable products of this order. It to 
this be added the excellence of the wood, 
and the fragrance and beauty of ther 
flowers, I know not if an order more inte- 
resting to man can be pointed out.”—“ The 
productiveness of the common orange 18 
enormous A siugle tree at St Michael's 
has been known to produce 20,000 oranges 
fit for packing, exclusively of the damaged 
fruit and the waste, which may be calcu- 
lated at one third more” Oranges form an 
extensive branch of commerce between the 
Mediterranean and the more northern coun- 
tries. The tree 1s exceedingly long hved; 
and an essential oil 18 obtained from the 
flowers, which 18 hardly less esteemed than 
the celebrated ottar of roses, The wood 1s 
fine grained, compact, susceptible of a high 
pohsh, and is employed im the arts 

OR ANGEMEN, the name given by the 
Catholics in Irelaud to their Protestant 
countrymen, on account of their adherence 
to king Wilham (of the house of Orange), 
while the former party supported the cause 
of James II 

ORANG OU TANG (Sima Satyrua), m 
zoology, the satyr or great ape, an animal 
with a flat face and deformed resemblance 
of the human form. These animals walk 
erect, fecd on fruits, sleep on trees, and 
make a shelter agninat the mclemencies of 
the weather They are remarkable for their 
strength, as well as their ability to use 
weapons with the hand Cuvier says that 
the orang — 18 found ouly in south- 
eastern Asia, and that the Afmcean annual 
resembling 3t 1s the Chimpanzee (Sima 
troglodytes) 

ORAILO RIO, a musical performance of 
a dignified character, expressing vanous 
elevated and tender affections, dramatic, 
but destined only for musical execution, 
not for theatrical action Properly speak- 
ing, the oratorio commenced when sa 
music Was distinctly separated from the 
worldly Dr Burney says, “they com- 
menced with the fathers of the oratory, 
when, to draw youths to church, they had 
hymns and sacred stones wntten im dia 
logue and setto music After the first part 
came the sermon, which the people were 
induced to stay and hear, to be present at 
the performance of the second part The 
subjecta, in early times, were the Good Sa- 
maritan, Prodigal Son, Tobit’s Storv, &c; 
and by the excellence of the composition, 
the band of instruments, and the perform- 
ance, the Oratory came into great repute; 
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and this species of musical drama obtained 
the general appellation of Oratorio” In 
the beginning of the 18th century, Parati, 

a,and Metastasio, wrote 
aldara, Jomelli, Buonon- 
em, &e composed the music But a more 
elevated character was afterwards given to 
the oratono by Handel, who devoted ali his 
power to the chorus 

OR’ATOR, 1n modern usage, agnifies an 
eloguent pubhe speaker, or a person who 
prouounces a discourse publicly on some 
apecial occasion In ancient Rome orators 
were advocates of a superior kind, diffcrin 
from the patrons the latter were allowe 
only to plead causes on behalt of thur 
ehents, whereas the former might quit the 
forum and ascend the roatia or tribunal, to 
harangue the senate or the people The 
orators had rarely a profound knowledge of 
the law, but they were eloquent, and then 
style was generally correct and concise 

OR’ATORY, Paixzsts or tur, a reh 
gious order founded by Philp Nev, in 1574, 
for the atudy of theology, and for superm 
the religious exercises of the de- 
vout, but they are not bound by monastic 
vows This order sql! exists in Italy, but 
the more importan — of the 
Fathers of the Oratory of Jesus, tounded at 
Paris in 1611, 18 no longer in existence 

OR ATOR), the art by which a speaker 
is cnabled to persuade and convince lis 
hearers, according to the rules ot rhetorie 
ly consists of four parte, namely, 
invention, disposition, elocution, and pro 
nunciation wintihan says, “the faculty 
of speech we derive from nature, but the 
art from observation” To constitute ora 
tory, the speaking must be just and pert) 
nent to the subject , 1¢ must be methodical, 
all parts of the discourse being disposed on 
due order and connection, aud it must be 
embellished with the beauties of language 
and pronounced with eloguence J)iction, 
manner, gesture, modulation, a methodical 
arrangement of the several topics to be m 
troduced, and a logical illustration of them, 
are all essential requisites in orators , and, 
as Cicero has observed, “the action of the 
body ought to be autted to the expresmona, 
not in a theatrical wav, mimuking the 
words by particular gestculations, but in 
@ manner expreasive of the general sense, 
with n sedate and manly :38¢c tion” 

ORB, in astronomy, a hollow sphere or 
space contained between two concentric 
sphercal surfaces 

ORBICULA RIS, in anatomy, an appel 
lation given to the constrictor muscle of 
the lips, or oseulafortus, as also to the con 
| strictor of the upper eveld which rises 

from the upper apophysis of the maaillary 
bone, near the larger canthus of the eye, 
and surrounds the eyelid with a series of 
eircular fibres. this 18 called o bicularis 
palpebrarum. 

ORBICULATE, or ORBIC’T LAR, in 
botany, an epithet for a leaf whose circum 
ference w crrcular, or which bas its long)- 
tudinal aud transverse diameters equal 

ORBIT, wm astronomy, the path of a 
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planet or comet in its course round the sun: 
thue the earth’s orbit 1s the curve which 
it deserbes in ats annual revolution, and 
which 18 usualiv called the ecliptic. Mo- 
dern astronomers consider the orbit of 
every planet as an ellipse, having the sun 
in one of its foci, and that they all move in 
thesc ellipses by this law, that a radius 
drawn from the centre of the sun to the 
centre of the planet always describes cqual 
areas in equal tunes ——In anatomy, the 
two cavities under the forehead in which 
the eycs are situated, are termed orbits, 
and they are set in bony sockets, to mam- 
tain and defind the organ of sight and its 
adjacent parts 

OB CILLSTRA, the space m theatres be 
tween the stage and the seats of the spec- 
tators. It was — by the Groeke 
to the chorus and the musicians, by the 
Romans to the magistrates and senators, 
and by the moderns to the musicians The 
word 18 also used to denote the whole in 
strumental band performing together im 
modern concerts, operas, or sacred music 

ORCHID EZ, 1n botany, consist of the 
Orclus, and other plants that rescmble it 
The flowers are hermaphrodite, and placed 
at the summit of the atalk, e:ther ina apike, 
orina panicle The flowers of the differ- 
ent species are remarkably various and sin- 
paler in their shape, resembling different 

inds of animals or insects In the butter- 
fly orchis, thc plant has ovate bulbs, taper 
ing to a pot at the base, thick fleshy 
fibres proceed above them from the base of 
the stem one of these bulbs 18 always 
wrinkled and withered, while the other 1s 
plump and dehcate the first 1s the parent 
of the stem, the second 3s the offset, from 
the centre of which the stem of the suc 
ceeding year 1s destined to mse = Bueh are 
the means made use of by nature not only 
to diasenunate plants, but to enable them 
to change their place, and thus to draw in 
fresh nounshment 

OR CINE, in chemistry, the name of the 
colouring principle of the lichen dealbatus, 
which, after various preparations, assuincsa 
a fine nch wolet colour 

ORDEAL, an ancient mode of trial, in 
which an appeal was made to God to ma 
nifest the truth, by leaving nature to 1ts 
ordinary course, if the accused were guilty , 
hy inte rpowung AD iracle, it iunoeent ‘This 
mode of distributing justice in criminal 
charges prevaied, dumng the niddle ages, 
throughout almost the whole of Europe, 
and tt i¢ atill practived in some parta of the 
East Indus Jn England it existed trom 
the time of the Confessor to that of Henry 
ILL, who abolished at by declaration while 
it Jasted, the more popular modes of re 
sorting to it were those of fre (or the hot 
tion), and of wafer, the former for free- 
mon aud people of rank, the latter for pea- 
santa, The method of adminatcring the 
ordeal by fire, in England was by placing 
nine red hot plough shares to a line, at cer 
tam distances from each other, and requir. 
ing the person accursed to walk over them 
baretoot and blindfold = If his feet always 


“HE BUSINESS OF ORATORY 1% TO FERSUADE, AND TO FLEASK IS THE MOST EFFECTUAL STEP TOWARDS PERSUADING ”—LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
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alighted in the spaces hetween the shares, 
so that he passed over them unhurt, his 
auccess was deemed a divine assertion of 
his innocence; if, on the contrary, he was 
burnt, the disaster was an oracular proof of 
hia guilt. The ordeal by water was of two 
kinds; either by plunging the bare arin to 
the elbow in boiling water, or by castin 
the person suspected into a river or and 
of cold water, and if he floated without an 
effort to swim, it was an evidence of guilt, 
but if he sunk he was acquitted.——Ordeul 
by combat, was when the person accused of 
murder was obliged to fight the next re- 
lation, &c. of the person deccased.— Modes 
of trial so hable to human collusion, and 
founded upon unwarranted ideas of the 
divine providence, have deservedly passed 
away; but the fact of their former existence 
remains attested by a form of words still 
required to be used by a person arraigned 
for trial. Such a one, in the days of ordeals, 
had it 1n his choice to put himself upon God 
and his country, or upon God alone. In the 
former case, he professed his readiness to 
abide the decision of a jury; in the latter he 
appealed to the ordeal, as to the immediate 
judgment of God. At present, the prisoner, 
on pleading “ not guilty,” and being asked 
“ how he will be tried?” a question which 
alludes to the choice formerly allowed, is 
always to answer, “ By God and the coun- 
try;” so that, in reality, the question and 
reply have now no meaning. 

OR DER, in natural history, a subdivision 
of a class, which 18 itself farther divided 
| into genera, as these are into species. The 

orders in the Linnean system of botany are 
| founded on the number of styles or female 
organs. They are all expressed by a single 
term, which is of Greek etymology, and 13 
| sigmiticant of the character of the order to 
which it is appled.——Order, a term used 
in astronomy, and applied to the motion of 
a planet. Planetary bodies are amd to xo 
' according to the order of the signs, when the 
apparent? motion 1s direct, proceeding from 
’ Aries to Taurus, thence to Gemini, &c. 
| Ther apparent motion 18 contrary fo the 
| order of signa, when they seem to go back- 
wards from Pisces to Aquarius, &c. — 
1 The word order, m military concerns, is 


used in a variety of senses; either as to the 


| disposition and arrangement of troops, or 
in that of command. 

ORDERS, or HO'LY ORDERS, denote 
the character aud office peculiar to eccle- 
maatica, whereby they are set apart for the 


three orders of the clergy ackuowledged, 
namely, bishops, priests, and deacons; 


| ministry. Since the Reformation, there are 


| whence the phrase, “to be in orders,” is 


the same as to be of the clerical order.—— 
Reliyious Orders, assuciatious, or socicties 
of monastics, bound to lead strict and de- 
votional lives, according to the prescribed 
rules of their respective communities. An 
order, in fact, consists in the rules to be 
observed by those who enter it; thus some 
ordcra are more austere than others, and 
one order dresses in white, while another is 

habited in gray or black: and syuouymous 





with the expression, “the order of 8t. 
Francis,” is, “the rule of St. Francis.”—— 
Military Orders are societies established 
by princes, the members of which are dis- 
tinguished by particular badges, and consist 
of persons who have done particular service 
to the prince and state, or who enjoy, by 
the privileges of birth, the highest dis- 
tinctions in the state. They originated 
from the institutions of chivalry and the 
ecclesiastical corporations, and were, in the 
beginning, fraternities of men, who, in ad- 
dition to particular duties enjoined by the 
law of honogr, united for the performance 
of patriotic or Christian purposes. Free 
birth and an irreproachable hfe were the 
conditions of admission. Dunng the time 
of the crusades numerous mihtary orders 
arose, and were an example for all future 
orders. The oldest of the religious military 
orders is that of St. John of Jerusalem; and 
on their model the secular military orders 
were formed in later times, which united 
religious with military exercises. But the 
orngimal pious object of these orders was 
changed, and they acquired by degrees their 
present character.——Orders, in law, rules 
made by the court in causes there depend. 
ing. These orders are made by different 
courts, as the Chancery, King’s Bench, &c. ; 
and also, on particular occasions, orders are 
made by magistrates at the Sessions.—— 
Ordera, in architecture. [See Ancuttsc- 


TURE. ] 

ORDINARY, in general signifies com- 
mon, or usual ; thus an ambassador or envoy 
in ordinary, 18 one Bent to reside constantly 
at some foreign court, in order to preserve 
a good understanding, and watch over the 
imterest of his own nation. This term is 
also apphed to several officers in the royal 
household, who attend on common occa- 
sions, as “a physician or chaplain in ordi- 
nary.”-———Ordinary, in the common and 
canon Jaw, one who has ordinary or imme- 
diate jurisdiction. In which sense, arch. 
deacons are ordinanes ; though the appel- 
lation 18 more frequently given to the 
bishop of the diocese, who has the ordinary 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The ordinary 
of Newgate is aclergyman who is attendant 
in ordinary upon the prisoners in that gaol, 
preaches and reads prayers in the chapel, 
and attends and prays with condemned 
malefactors at the place of execution.—— 
Ordinary, ™ heraldry, is that sort of charge 
in court armour which 18 proper to the art, 
and in ordinary use therem, in distinction 
from common charges, which it has in com- 
mon with other arts.——The word ordinary 
is alav applied to designate a dinner at any 
inn or place of entertainment, where each 
person pays a certain fixed price for his 


meal. 

ORDINATION, the conferring holy or- 
ders, or initiating a person into the priest- 
hood. In the church of England the first 
thing necessary on application for holy or- 
ders, is the poasesmon of a tile; that is, 
A sort of assurance from a rector to the 
bishop, that, provided the latter finds the 
party fit to be ordained, the former will 
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take him fer his curate, with a stated sa- 
lary. The eandidate ia then examined b 
the hishop, or hia chaplain, respecting bot 
hie faith and his erudition and various 
certificates are necessary, particularly one 
aikned by the clergyman of the parish in 
which he has resided during a given time. 
— to the thirty-nine articles 18 
required, and a clerk must have attained 
his twenty-third year before he can be or- 
dained a deacon, and lis twenty fourth 
to receive priest’s orders.——The ceremony 
ot ordination 18 performed by the bishop by 
the imposition of hands on the person to 
be ordained In the English church, and 
in most Protestant countrics where the 
church is connected with the state, ordina- 
tion 28 a requisite to preaching, but in 
some sects ordination Is not considered ne- 
cesaary for that purpose, although it 1s con 
sidered proper previous to the admin:atra- 
tion of the sacraments by the preacher —— 
In the presbyteran and congregational 
ehurches, ordiaafion means the act of set- 
thng or establishing a licensed preacher 
|; Over a congregation with pastoral charge 
, aud authority, or the act of confernng on 

a clergyman the powers of a settled minis 
| ter of the Gospel, without the charge of a 

particular church, but with general powers 
wherever he may be called to officiate 

OR'DINANCE, in law, a temporary act of 
aaa senate not introducing any new law, 

ut founded on some act formerly made, 
— J—— such ordinances might be 
altered by subsequent ones 

OR DINATE, in geometry and conie sec- 
trons, a line drawn from any point of the 
circumference of an ellipsis o1 other come 
section, perpendicularly across the axis to 
the other side ——Ordinates of a curte, 
mght limes parallel to each other, term 
nated by the curve, and bisected by a nght 
line called the diameter. 
{ ORD NANCE, o general name for artil- 
Jery of esery description ——Ordnance (f- 
j fice, or Bourd of Ordnance, an ofhce kept 
within the Tower of Loudon, which super 
Intends and disposes of all the arina, in 
struments, and utenails of war, hoth by sea 
| and land, in all the magazines, garrinons, 
and forts in Great Britan The Board 
of Ordnance 16 dinded into two distinct 
' branches, the civil and the military, the 
1 latter being subordinate to, and under the 
authority of the tormer ——-Ordnance De- 
bentureas, bills issued bv the Hoard of Ord- 
nance on the treasurce of that office for 
the payment of stores, &c 

ORES, a geveral name for metals in an 
unrefined state, as they are dug out of the 
earth, where they are found in the four tol 
lowing states namely, 1 pure, that is, by 
themacives, in a pure metallic state, or as 
alloys, in combination with other metals, 
2. as eulphurets, or in combination with sul- 
phur, 3 as ogydes, or in combination with 
oxygen, and 4 as salts, that 11, im comh- 
nation with acids, Aftcr the inetallic ores 
are drawn from the mine, they in general 

through several processes before they are 

Soute are first washed 
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m running water, to clean them from 
loose, earthy particles they are then piled 
together with combustible substances, and | 
burned, or roasted, for the purpose of rid- 
ding them of the sulphur or arsenic with 
which they may happen to be combined, 
and which nses from them in a state of 
fume and smoke. Thus having been treed 
from impurities, they undergo the operation 
of melting, m furnaces constructed accord- 
ing to the nature of the respective metala, 
or the uses to wluch they are subsequently 
apphed. Some melt readily of themselves , 
whereas others are so intractable, that they 
require the assistance of various fluxes he- 
fore they will yuld the metal. Assayers 
therefore distinguish ores into fusible, re- 
fractory, and infusthle Those are called 
Sustble which, either by nicans of a mo- 
derate fire only, or by adding a ft men- 
struum to them, melt easy, so as to afford 
the metal or senu-metal contained in them, 
The refractory orcs are those which require 
a very strong and lasting action of the fire, , 
and the addition of proper fluxes, betore | 
they wall melt The substances naturally | 
combined with metals, which mask their 
metallie charactera, are chiefly oxygen, 
chlorine, sulphur, —— selenium, | 
arsenic, water, and carbomec and But 
some metals, as gold, silver, and platinum, 
often occur in the metalhe state, either , 
alone, or — native alloys by being in 
combination with other metals (See Mz- 
TALS, Minxa, &c } 

OR'GAN, an instrument designed for the 
production of some certain action or opera- 
tion, in which senae, the mechanic powers, 
machines, and even the veins, arteries, | 
nerves, muscles, and bones of the human | 
body inay be called organs The organs of | 
sense are those parts of the body by which | 
We receive the pressions or ideas of exter- 
nal objects thus, the ears are the organs 
of heanng, the nerves are the organs of 
perception and sensation, and the tongue 
in the organ of speech ‘What 18 meant 
by “orgame world” comprises the animal 
and vegetable kingdome Minerals are not 
organized bodies The various gradations of 
organized beng, from man, through all the 
mferior annnals, down to the most humble 
plant that grows, furmah a most cunous 
and interesting subject of study =" 

OR’GAN, 1n mume, 8 wind instrument, of 
ancient invention, blown by bellows, and 
containing numerous pipes of various kinds 
and dimensions, which, for ite solemnity, 





a and rch volume of tone, 1s pecu- ; 
1 


arly fitted for the purposes for which it 1s 
commonly employed Organs arc some- 
times of an immense mize. Bt Jerome men- 
tions an organ with twelve pair of bellows, 


which might he heard at the distance of a | 


thousand paces, or a mile, and another at 
Jerusalem, which might be heard at the 
MountofOhves The organ im the cathedral 
chorch at Ulm,in Germany, 3s said to be 93 
fect igh and 28 broad, its largest pipe beng 


pur of bellows -The Grecks called the or- 
gun organum, to indicate mstrumental mu- 


13 inches in diameter, and it having oxteen | 
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TRE ORG1Y AT BAERLEM I8 103 FT. HIGH, AND 50 Fr. BROAD, WITH 5000 PIPES, RESEMBLING COLUM™‘S OF SILVER, FROM THE GROUND TO THE ROOF. 
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sic which by uniting several pipes, imitated 
several voices , and to distinguish thc organ 
from other musical instruments, the 
mans called 1t organum preumaticum, an 
mstrument of air By comparing differ 
ent authonties, we should conclude that 
its introduction into Christian churches 
took place about the ninth or tenth cen 
tury, and it became very general in Lng 
land in subsequent times but during the 
civil wars they were not only removed trom 
the churches but were so generally repro 
bated that, at the Restoration, there could 
scarcely be found ether orgamats organ 
builders, or singers 
ORGAN IC REMAINS, aw appellation 
given to all those animal and vegetable sub 
stances which have becn dug out of the 
earth in a mineralized state Modern in 
vestigations have brought these remains to 
light ae existing in the greatest variety of 
forms, in immense quantity, and with the 
widest possible diatmbution ‘The lowest 
and most level parts of the earth when pe 
netrated toa very great depth exhubit strata 
containing mnumerable manne produc 
tiona Similar tormations compose hills and 
even mountaims in which the sills are so 
numerous as to constitute the main body 
of the rock and they are often m such a 
pertect state ot preservation that the small 
¢st of them retain their most delicate pro 
cesscs Almost every part of the globe pre 
eenta the same phenomenon and what 1s 
at length perfectly estabhahed respecting 
these productions they differ in specific 
and often 1n genence reac mblances from the 
shells of the present day and the differ 
ences between the extinct and living shells 
merease in proportion as we descend 
through the successive senes of deposits 
that overspread the surface of the carth 
| Since the commencement of the present 
century very great progress has been made 
| in the science of gcolozy through the me 
dium of ge — discoveries for we 
find certain famahes of annuals pervading 
strata of every age and posacssing the same 
generic forms which are tobe found among 
existingammals Therearc however other 
famuses both animal and vegetable which 
are confined to particular formations wherc 
whole groups of these bave been anmbi 
lated and have been replaced by others 
bearing widely different characters Many 
controversucs have arisen whether species 
have existed since the frst formation of 
animals or whether they were more simply 
formed at first and have gradually mproved 
| by reproduction and assumcd more en 
larged and more perfict forma with new 
apteitic distinctions On this subject Mr 
Lyell thus expresses himself—and the ob 
servation 18 so rational and convincing, that 
we readily ad opt luscpimon-—- that species 
have a rcal existence in nature anil that 
each was endowed af the time of its crea 
tion with the attmbutes and organization by 
which it 1s now distinguished = As respects 
vegetable remains na fosm! atate subter 
ranean collections of bitumenized wood and 
other vegetable matter are found at various 


THE DIVFBRENT STRATA EXHIBIT VO ORGANIC REMAINS TILL WE ASCEND TO LIMESTONE, THE FUYDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF ANIMAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
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IN THER SECONDARY STRATA ARE FOUND REPTILE AND MARINE ¥YOSSITS 
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SQME THINK THAT 1O8SILS ARE A IRoor OF THE RTAENITY OF THH WORLD 
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depeche at different parts of the world Can 

nel coal as well as anthidcite, frequently 
exhnbits traces of hgneous texture in its 
substance, which could have been denved 
only from wood Ihe argillaceous tron 

stone and slates that accompany coal, con 

tain with remains of many other unknown 
vegetables parts of various cryptogamous 
plants, the recent analogies of which are 
found only in tropical regions But we can 

not pursue a subject so comprehcnsive in 
its range without trespassing far too much 
on the prescribed limits of our work and 
concludt w this general remark—that 
the discover¥ of an:male peculiar to certain 
formations and the general agreement with 
each other of the foasila of the same forma 

tions have led to the belicf that these seve 

ral formations were the consequences of 
succcasive changes effected on the earths 
surface and that the contained fossils are 
the preserved remains of the several crea 

tions which had been successively formed 
to accord with the state of our planet under 
ite several changes (See Groxoey, Fos 

sits &e ] 

ORGANIZATION, the act of formmg 
or arranging the parts of a compound or 
complex body in a suitable manner for use 
or service Also the act of distmbuting into 
suitable divisions and appointing the proper 
ofhcera as an army or & goverment 

ORGANOI OGY an interesting branch 
of phymology which 8; ecially treats of the 
different or,ans of animals but more pare. 
ticularly those of the human species 

ORGIA in antiquity feasts and sacmfi 
ces pertormed in honour of Bacchus insti 
tuted by Orpheus and chiefly celebrated on 
the mountains by wild distracted women, 
called baccha ——These feasts were held in 
the mght hence the term, nocturnal or 

es [See BACCHANALIA } 

OR GUES in the miltary art, a machine 
composed of several musket barrels united, 
by meaus of which several explosions are 
made at once to defend breaches Also 
long thick pieces of timber pointed and 
shod with iron and hung over a gateway, 
to be let down in case of attack 

ORICHALCH or ORICHAL CUM, m 
antiquity a metallic substance resembling 
gold in colour but very infenorin value It 
was knowu both to the Greeks and Romans 
and leant it has been a matter ot dispute 
with philosophers and others what this 
metal could be or how it was procured or 
made 1t 1s highly probable that it was either 
the same kind of composition as our brass, 
or a mixed metal very analogous to tt 

ORIFNT in geography and astronomy, 
the east or eastern point of the honzon 
thus called because it 1s the point where 
the sun rises Hence the equrnocteal orient 
1a used for that point of thc honzon where 
the sun mecs when he is in the equator or 
enters the signs of Anes and Iibra_ the 
e@afral orrent is the point wherein the suu 
rises in the middle of summer when the 
days are longest and the Atbe:nal orient, 
the point where the sun rises in the nuddle 
of winter, when the days are shortest 


IN THE TERTIARY SERIES OF FORMATIONS ARE FOUND RUMEROUS FOSSILS, OF BOTH ANIMALS AND VEGETABLES, WITH PERFECT ORGANIZATION 
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ALL BIRDS OF THE PASSERINE ORDER LAY FROM FOLR TO SIX BGG, EXCEFT THE TITMOUSE AND TRE WREN, WHICH LAY FIFTEEN OR EIGHTERN 
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BAGLESS, HAWKS, AND OTHER BAPACLOUS BIRDS, LAY BUT YRW EGGS, 
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ORIEN'TALS, the natives or inhabitanta 


of the Eastern parts of the world. It 1s 
common to give this appellation to the m- 
habitants of Asia from the Hellespont and 
Mediterranean to Japan ——~An orientahem 
isan idiom of the eastern languages ——An 
onemtalet, one versed in the eastexn lan- 
guages and hiterature. 

ORIGENISTS, m the history of the 
charch, followers of Ongen of Alexandma, 
a celebrated Christian tather, who held that 
the souls of men have a pre existent state ; 
that they are holy varelh ences, and sin 
before thev are united to the body, &c. 

ORIL LON, 1n fortification, a round mass 
of earth taced with a wall, rmsed on the 
shoulder of those bastions that have case- 
mates to cover the cannon of the retired 


an 
ORION, im astronomy, a constellation 
of the southern hemisphere, consisting of 
thirtv-seven stars, according to Ptolemy, 
of sixty two, according to Tycho, and of 
eighty m the Bntannic catalogue. 
ORLE, tn heraldry, an ordinary forming 
a border or selvage within the shield, at 
some distance from the edges 
OR'IFLAMME, the old royal atandard of 
France, originally the church banner ot the 
abbey of St Denis It was a piece of red 
taffeta tixed on a golden spear, in the form 
of a banner, and cut into three pomts, ench 
bed : hich was adorned with a tassel of green 
at 
QRIOLE, 1n ormthology, a beautiful 
bird, of which there are scveral species, 
well known m the United States of Ame 
nea by the nchness of their plumage and 
the peculiar form of their nests 
OR LOP, 1n a ship of war, a platform of 
planks laid over the beams in the bold, on 
which the cables arc usually ecoled = [t 
contains also sa)! ronms, carpenters’ cabins 
and other apartments 
ORNITHOL OGY, that branch of natu- 
ral history which treats of birds, describing 
their structure, form, habits, manners, and 
other charactenmstic properties, Those who 
are skilled in this study are termed orn: 
thologiats —The symmetry and beauty dis- 
layed in the gracetul forms aud vaned co- 
* ot the feathered tribe, and the won- 
derful adaptation of ther structure to their 
pecuhar habits and modes of living, strike 
the most casual and inattentive obscrver of 
nature’s works Every part of their frame 
1s formed for lightness and buoyancy = their 
— are aah et a sott and delicate 
umage, adinire calculated to protect 
thes from cold aad norsture, dlieis eile 
although of the lightest matenals, are tur- 
mshed with muscles of such power as to 
strike the air with great torce, and to m- 
pel ther bodies forward with astomshing 
rapidity, whilst the ta:l acts asa rudder, by 
which their course can be directed at 
feasure. And their internal structure 1s 
in perfect consonance with thone external 
euharities, The voice of birds 15 a pecu 
mr gift of nature, by which the greater 
part are distinguished from all the rest of 
the animal creation. 
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the windpipe 1s a glottis supphed with ap- 
ropriate muscles, called the lower or in- 
erior laryux: it 1s here that the voice is 
formed; the vast body of wr contamed in 
the air cella contributes to the force, and 
the windpipe, by its form and movements, 
to the modification of the voice. The gift 
of song 18 given to the male birds only, and 
their notes are mostly an expression of 
love , hence they are heard singing chiefly 
at the time of puring. To no other crea- 
ture have such various tones been granted 
for giving utterance to difterent feelings, 
hunger, fear, the dread of nnminent danger, 
demre tor society, or longing tor hia mate, 
&c, are evfressed by a vanety of notes, 
which make a language intelligible not only 
to birds of the same species, but also to 
the other tribes. Almost all birds incubate, 
or hatch their eggs, by keeping them at a 
uniform temperature by brooding over 
them, and betore laying, they arc directed 
by instinct to the operation of building a 
nest or habitation for their young, many 
of which are constructed with such ex- 
guste skill as to exceed the utmost ex- 
ertion of human ingenuity to imitate them, 
How assiduously is the work ot meubation 
performed! With what parental care and 
tenderness are the young watched over and 
protected, till thev are gradually taught to 
fly, and become quahhed to provide for 
themselves! The whole economy of hirds, 
indeed, 1s calculated to eacite our wonder, 
and to fill our nunds with aduuration.— 
Birds, although the most marked of all the 
classes of animals, resemble each other so 
closely in their apecihe character, that their 
subdivision is extremely difficult In the 
Linnaan system they are arranged, accord 
ing to the form of their bills, into 01x orders, 
viv 1, Aceopitres, as cagles, vultures, and 
hawks. These are 4 rapacious tribe, feeding 
on carcasex, howeser putrid, but, unless 
pressed with hunger, seldom attacking 
laine aniwals they are bold, gregarious, 
fly slowly, unless when very high in the arr, | 
and they have an exquisite sense of smell. 
2 Pice, as crows, jachdaws, parrrots, &c 
These hse in pairs, have their nests in trees, 
and the male tceds his mate while she 1 sit- 
ting their tuod in various hithy substances 
ad dnaeres, as ducks, geese, swans, guila, &e, 
These ore frequently polygamous tae mo 
ther takes little care in providing for their 
young they build their nest mostly on the 
ground $ their food fish, frogs, worms, and 
nyuatic plants. 4 Gralla, as herons, wood- 
cocks, ostriches, &c =Theae have their nest 
on the ground = they live on marsh animal. 
cules theirlegs are naked above the knees; 
5 Galline, as peacocks, pheasants, turkies, 
common fowls, & The food of these birds 
consists of grain and seeds, which they 
scratch from the ground and macerate in the 
cro oak | make their nest on the ground 
with se ittle care they are polygamous, 
and fond of rolling the dust. 6 Passerea, 
including sparrows, larks, swallows, &c 
This order 1a divided into the pure, or euch 





THE CLOVEN-FOOTED WATER FOWLS, OR WADERS, GENERALLY LAY FOUR EGGS DUCKS LAY FROM EIGHT TO TWENTY: DIVERS LAY ONLY TWO RGGB. 





At the bifurcation of | who live on insects. 


asived on grain; and the ampure, or thone 
| They hve chiefly in | 
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and feed their young by thrusting the food 
down their throats. 

OROG RAPHY, or OROL/OGY, the 
science which describes mountains, with 
regard to their height and form, their chains, 
branches, &c. The method of measuring 
the haghts of mountains waa formerly by 
trigonometrical survey, but m modern 
times it has been usual to ascertain their 
heights by barometrical observation, as 
being much more convenient, and suffi- 
ciently correct for all practical purposes. 
——That branch of geology, which invests- 
gates the materials of v neh mountains are 
compored, 18 denominated oryctology 

ORNUS, in botany, a aperies of the 
Sravinua, or ash tree, which produces the 
inanna, 

OR’PHAN, a fatherleas cluld or nunor, 
or one that 18 deprived both of father and 
mother The lord chancellor 18 the general 
guardian of all orphans and minors through- 
out the realm.—In London the lord mayor 
and aldermen have the custody of the or- 
plane ot deceased freemen, and also the 

eeping of their lands and goods = accord- 
ingly, the executors or administrators of 
freemen leaving such orphans, are to ex 
hibit snventores of the estate of the de 
ceased, and give sccurity to the chamber 
Jain of London for the orphan's part 

OR PHLUS, mm ichthyology, the name of 
a fish caught in the Archipelago Its of a 
broad and flat figure, and of a fine purple 
colour , ite eves are large and prominc ut, its 
teeth serrated, and it has only onc fin on 
the back This was the fish ancicntly so 
named, but by the modern Greeks, a fish 
ot the Sparua «species has received the name 
of Orpheus, and 1s much esteemed by them 
as food 

OR’PIMENT, or SUL’PHURET OF 
ARSENIC, a mineral powder composed of 
sulphur and arsenic, sometimes artihcially 
produced, Lut found also native, and con 
atitutiux one of the ores of arseme = Iti 
of two hinds, red and ycilow = ‘The native 
orpunent appears in brilliant, gold like 
masses of various sizes, flexible, sott to the 
touch hike tale, and sparkling when broken 
The red orpiment is called realgary When 
eryatalized in bright uecdles, it 18 called 
ruby of ah sentc 

OR RLRY, a curious machine for repre 
senting the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
ao called because one, copied trom the ori 
ginal invention of a Mr George Graham, 
was first nade for the earl ot Orrerv. It con 
sists of represcntations of the planets, and 
of the godiac, and other hnes imagined by 
astronomers By means of an orrery, per- 
sons who have not lemure to study astro 
nomy tay, in the space of a few davs, obtain 
a competent knowledge of several of the 
celestial phenomena, and the motion of the 
earth , its principal use being to render the 
theory of the earth and moon intelligible, 
and tomake evident to the senses the causes 
of those appearances that depend on the 
annualor diurnal rotation of the carth, and 
the monthly revolutions of the moon — 


THE CARE WHICH SOCIETY AT LaRGEL IS BOUND TO TAKE OF DESTITUTE ORPHANS, 18 AN IMPORTANT POINT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
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IN GLRWANY, THE FIRST ASYLUMS 


OBPRAN ASTLUMS WERE NOT COMMON TILL AFTER THE CHRISTIAN BRA. 
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trees and hedges; are monogamous, vocal, | Many attempts have been made to produce 
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what are called transparent orreries, by 
means of the magic lantern, but they are, 
at best, a very imperfect substitute for the 
mechauical apparatus we are descnbing. 
The orrery 18 sometimes called a planet- 
artum; but there 1a this differenec between 
them, that a planetarium exhibits by wheel- 
work the periodic or tropical revolutions of 
the primary planets round the sun, whereas 
the orrery gives besides the revolutions of 
the primary plancts, the revolutions of some 
or ail of the secondanes, and the rotation of 
the earth, tégether with the moon’s anoma- 
lustic revolution, and her revolution with re- 
spect to the retrograde motion of the nodes. 
Hence the orrery, when constructed on its 
most comprehensive plan, may be said to 
comprise within itself the planetarium, the 
tellauum, the lunarrum, and the machine 
for Jupiter’s satellites 

OR RIS ROOT, the root of a white- 
flowering species of iris, the Iria Floren- 
tana, a native of the south of Emope. Its 
exported from the Mediterranean tn consi- 
derable quantities, and among other uscs 18 
employed in the manufacture of hair-pow- 
der, the odour 1t communicates resembling 
that ot violets 

ORPHODROM ICS, m navigation, the 
art of swling on the are of a great circle. 

ORTHOG RAPHY, that part of grammar 
which teaches the nature and propcrties of 
letters, and the proper spelling or wntmg 
of words A correct pronunciation of words 
worthoepy ——In geometry, the art of draw- 
ing or delimeating the fore mght plan of any 
object, and of expressing the heights or ele 
vations of each part, so called fiom its de- 
termining things by perpendicular lines fall- 
ing on the geometrical plan ——In archi- 
tecture, the clevation or represention of the 
tront of a building The raternal ortho- 
graphy, called also a section, 18 a delincation 
of a building, such as it would appear if the 
external wall were removed.——In perspec- 
tive, the right side of any plane, i. e. the 
side or plane that hes parallel to a straight 
line which may be imagined to pasa through 
the outward convex points of the eves, con- 
tinued to a convement length ——In tort- 
heation, the profile or representation of a 
work in all ita parts, as they would appear 
if perpendicularly cut from top ta bottom 
— O thographie Projection of the Sphere, 
1s that projection which 1s made upon a 
plane passing through the middle of the 
sphere, by an eye placed vertically at an 
Infimte distance 

OR'TIVE, in astronomy, masing, or eas 
tern The ortne amplitude of a plant 1s an 
are of the honzon intercepted between the 
point where a star mses, and the eart point 
of the horizon, the pomt where the horizon 
and equator intersect 

OR'TOLAN (emberiza hortulana), in or- 
nithology, a bird about the size of a lark, 
eclebrated in the annals of gastronomy, 
winch visits England previous te the ecvere 
weather of winter = It supa tu be iden- 
tical with the miliariu of Varro, which was 
sold at such enormous prices to the epi- 
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IVY THE MIDDLE AGES, WHEY So MANY INSTITUTIONS BENEFICIAL TO MANKIND ORIGINATED, ASYLUMS FOR ORPHAN CHILDREN BECAME FREQUENT. 
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OXYDE OF OSMIUM BECOMES OF A DARK COLOUR WITH ALCOHOL OR RIBER, AND AFTER SOME TIME SEFARATES IN THE FORM OF BLACK FILMS 
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cures of Rome 
extremely delicate but so rch as soon to 
satiate the appetite The ortolan 1s ycllow 
on the throat and round the eves the 
breast and belly are red and the ubper 
part of the body brown varied with blac 

ORXC1OG NOSY that branch of mine 
ralogy which has jor its object the classin 
cation of minerals according to well ascer 
tamed charactcrs and under appi opriate 
denomimations 

ORYCTOG RAPHY or ORYCTOL OGY 
that part of natural history which treats of 
foasils 

OSCIILA TION the motion of a pro 
pelled body asapendulum when restiamned 
at mght angles to the direction of force the 
body in consequence asccnds in a curve 
and descending by its own accelerated 
weight rises again on the opposite side 
continuing this oscillation till the friction 
of the centre and the air have taken away 
or received the orginal force ‘The time ia 
the same in the same pendulum whatever 
be the length of the oscillation but in pen 
dulums ot different lengths thc time is as 
the square root of the length thus a pen 
dulum of 86 inches vibrates but a sixth of 
the time of one of mx inches Aru of 
oscillation 18 a right line passing through 
the pot of suspension parallel tothe hort 
zon ——(Centre of oaciliation is that point in 
a vibrating body in which if all the matter 
of the body were collecte 1 into1t the vibra 
tions would be performed im the same time 
as before 

OSC ILNFS in antiywty an appellation 
given by the Romans to those birds wh se 
chattering and netes were regarded as 
omens and predictions § Ot this sort were 
crows pus jays owls ravens <c 

OSCHOPHO BIA im antiquity an Athe 
nian festival matitute l im henour of The 
seus for his services to tus country in de 
stroying the Minotaur ——The Oschop/u a 
are supposed by some to have been inst 
tuted in honour of Minerva and Bacchus 
who assisted Theseus in his centcprise 
Others imagine they were in honour of 
Bacchus Po Ariadne 

OSC ULATION in geometry the con 
tact between any given curve and its arcu 
latory circle thats a circle of the sau 
curvature with the given c irve 

OS MAZOMI in chemistry a peeuhar 
substance or animal principle obtancd 
from muscular tbre by evaporation aud the 
aid of pure alcohol 

OS MIUM a metal not Jong since dis 
covercd of a daik gray colour and con 
tamed in the ore of platinum With copper 
and with gold it forms malleable alloys 
which are easily dissolved in nitro muriatic 
acid and afford by distillation the oxyde of 
osmium It 18 insoluble in the acils rea 
dily soluble in potassa and very volatile 
It takes ite name from the simular odour 
of ita oxvde 

OS PREY or OSSITRACF (osayl aga) 
in ornitholo,y the sca eag ec a fowl ot the 
genus Fulen of the size of a peat ch It 
feeda on fish, which it takes by suddenly 
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PUYSICAL TRUTHS ARE SUCH AS EXPLAIN THER PHENOMENA OF NATUBK 
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darting upon them when near the surface 


of the water 

OSSIFICA’TION, in medicine the pro 
cess of changing from flesh membraneous 
substances or other matter of animal bo 
dics into a bony substance 

OSSILF GIUM im antiquity the act of 
collccting the boucs and ashes ot the dead 
after the funeral pile was consumed and 
which was pertormed by the frends or near 
relations of the deceased who first washed 
their hands and ungirt their garments 
When all the bones wer collected they 
were washed with wine nulk perfumes and 
the teais of friends after this ceremony 
was over the relics were put into an urn, 
and depomted in a sepulchre 

OSTLOUOI LA a fossil formed by in 
crustation on the stem of a plant and con 
sisting of carbonate of lime It 18 found 
in long thick, and irregular cylindric pieces 
either hollow or filled with calcareous earth 
It obteuned its name from an opinion that 
it had the quality of unitang fractured bones 
—Also the name given to glue obtained 
from bones 

OsrLOLOGY that part of anatomy 
which treats of the bones 

OSTIUM im antiquity the mouth or 
entrance of a harbour betwcen the arma of 
the scmieirdie which was generally the 
fyure of thar harbours 

OS FRACISM in Grecian antiquity a 
hind of popular judgmcut or condemnation 
among the Athenians whereby auch per 
sons as had power and popularity enone 
to attempt anything against the public 
liberty were banished for a term of ten 
ycars This punishment was called ostra 
cte@n from a Greek word which properly 
signitics a shell but when apphed to this 
object it 18 uscd for the billet on which the 
Athcmans wrote the names of the citizens 
whom they intended to banish which was 
a piece of baked earth ora tile in the form 
of a shell = If 000 of the shells deposited 
in the place appointed were in favour of the 
banishment of the accused it took cffect 
otherwise he was acquitted After the ex 
puation of ten years the cxsled citizen was 
at liberty to return to his country and 
take possession of his wealth and all lis 
ewil privileges ‘To this sentence no dis 
grace Was attached tor it was fever in 
flictcd upon crmmnals but only upon those 
who had exeited the jealousy or suspicion 
of their fellow citizens by the influence they 
had gained by pecuhar maut wcalth or 
other causes Aristotle and Plutarch called 
ostracixm the medicine of the state ’ 

OSPRACITF an ovster shell in ite 
fouml state It as found im many parts of 
Kngland and in some placesis held im high 
rej ute for its efficacy mm cisca of gravel 

OSTRICH (sfruthio) in ornithology a 
bird distinguished by its immense mize and 
peculiar habits as well as by the beauty 
and valuc of ite plumage The Afncan or 
true ostrich (st ufhio camelua) sir m seven 
tonm feet h gh from the top of its head to 
the grovnd most of this howaver 1a made 
up hy the great length of its neck Its 
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* PLBIIC ENVY IS AN OSTRACISM, THAT ECLIPSETH MPN WHEN THEY GROW TOO GREAT AND THEREFORE If IS A BRIDLE TO REEP THEM WITHIY BOUNDS ” 








PATH:OV HAS ST TOO HIGH A VAILE OV THE FEATHERS OF THE OSTRICH TO ADMIT OF HIS REMAINING UNDISTURBED, EVE’ IW THE DESERT SANDS. 
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SOMETIMES AN OSTHICH HUNTEM WILL BR VDIASGUINED IN AN OSTRICH'S SKIN. 
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on and the sides of the body are naked, 
and the wings are so short as to be unfit 
for flying. It mhabits the burning and 
sandy deserts of Africa in large flochs , and 
its speed in running exceeds that of the 
fleetest horse, which renders the ostrich 
hunter's task exceedingly labonous The 
temnale lays from ten to twelve eggs in a 
hole in the sand, and, although she docs 
not incubate them continually, no bird has 
a stronger affection for ite offapring, or 
watches its nest with more asaiduity, al- 
ways brooding over her eggs at night, and 
only leaving them during the hottest part of 
the day. The eggs are said to be a great deli- 
cacy, and prepared for the tahle in various 
ways. The digestive powers of the ostrich 
appear almost incredible, and its voracity 18 
equal to ite digestion. The American os- 
trich fatutkio rhea) 1s a smaller species than 
the Atrican, but mi everything, cacept the 
beauty of its plumage, 1t bears a cluse re- 
semblance to it. 

OPTAR (or ATYTAR) of ROSLS, the 
most elegant perfume hnown, beimg an aro- 
matic ot! obtained from the flowers of the 
rose, but mm such small quantities that half 
an ounce can hardly be procured trom a 
hundred pounds of the petals. It 1s brought 
trom Turkey and the East Indies, and, 
when genuine, 1s sold at a most exorbitant 
price Its frequently adulterated with ol 
of sandalwood Bishop Heber, iv bis Nar- 
rative of Tiavels and Remdence in India, 
has given the following account ot the cul- 
tivation and manufacture of this valua- 
ble pertume ‘ Ghagzedpore 1s celebrated 
throughout India for the beauty and exteut 
of ils rose gardens, the fields occupy many 
hundred acres, the roses are cultivated for 
distillation, and tor making attar The 

rice of a sieve, or two pounds weight, a 
arge quart, 18 exghteeo linas, or a shilling 
The attar 1s obtained after the rose water 1s 
made, by setting it out during the mght, 
until sunrise, in large open vess: ls, exposed 
to the air, and then skunming off the essen 
tral ol which floats on the top To produce 
One rupee’s weight of attar, 200,000 well 
grown roses are required The juice even 
on the spot 18 extiavagantly dear, a rupce’s 
weight being sold at the hazanr tor sl 
sterhngpand at the Lugliesh warchousc for 
10.) Mr Melville, who made some tor hin 
selt, calculated that the rent of the land 
aud price of utensils really cost him 5 for 
the above quantity ” 

OTTLR (lutra communis), in zoology, an 
amphibious quadiuped, romarhably saga 
cious in the eonstruc tion of its house under 
gnound It inhabits the banks of rivers, and 
tecds principally on hah = The fect are pal 
mated, and the tail is half the length of its 
body, the fur of which 3s much ¢steemed 
It 1» fierce and craity when attached, but 
may cusily be taned when young, aud 
taught to catch tsh When the otter, in 
ite Wild state, has taken a fish, 1t canes it 
on shore, and devours the head and upper 
paits, reyecting the remauuder. When hunt 
ed by dogs, it deft nds itself very obstinately, 
often mflicting on them the severest wounds. 
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—— The American otter (lutra Braziliensis) 
is taken 1n great numbers in Canada, nearly 
20,000 skins having been sent to England 
in one year by the Hudson’s Bay company. 
Its habits are the same as that of the Kuro- 
pean specics, but it 18 larger, and the fur 
much more valuable. The common mode 
of taking them 1s by sinking a steel trap 
near the mouth of ther burrow ——The 
sea otter, Wiuch 1s a much larger species 
than the others, 18 about the size of a large 
mastiff, and weighing about 70 or 8Olbs. 
When in full season the fur 1s a fine glossy 
black, and sells at very high prices m 
China, wher the shins are usually taken. 
it is exclusively found between the 49th 
and 60th degrees north Jatitude, and always 
frequents the coast 

OFTOMAN, an appellation given to what 
pertains to the Turks or their government , 
as, the Ottoman power or empire. The 
vord onginated in Othman, the name of a 
sultan who assumed the government about 
the year 1300 ‘The finest countnes of the 
old world have bcen ruled tor five hundred 
years by the Turks, or Ottomans, a mixed 
pcople, composcd of Tartars, robbers, slaves, 
aud kidnapped Christian children. Such, 
alas! are the reverses in the fate of na- 
tions, that a horde ot barbarian robbers, 
issuing from the steppes of Northern Asia, 
have been able to protane with Asiatic des- 
potism the classic soil of Greece, where, 
2,500 years ago, the independence of Lu- 
rope was maintained, and the arts, under 
the fostering hand of civil freedom, arose 
and flournshed. 

OUNCE, in commerce, a weight for diffe- 
rent purposes in Avoirdupois weight, the 
sixteenth part of a pound, in Troy weight, 
the twelfth part, m Apothecaries’ woght, 
equal tu enght drams Ounce, 1n zoology, 
an aniunal of the leopard kind, but snialler 
and nulder than the other species. 

OUPLAWRY, the putting a man out of 
the protection of law, or the process by 
whteli a man is deprived of that protection. 
A detendaut 18 outlawed in Great Britain, 
upon certain proceedings being had, when 
he dues not appear to answer to an indict- 
ment or process On an outlawry for felo- 
ny, the person forfcits his lands, goods, and 
chattels In personal actions, the goods 
and chattels only are hable, and they are 
torfeited to the king, with the profits of the 
Jands, for the party being without the law, 
13 mucapable of taking care of them hnneelf 
In an indictment for ticason or feleny, an 
outlawryof the party indicted 1s equivalent to 
acouvietion Hut in the ease of either trea- 
son o: iclony, an outlawry mav be reversed 
by writ of error, or plea, and the judgment 
upon the reversal is, that the party shall be 
restored to all that he lost, ke . he must, 

— plead to the indietment apamst 
um. 

OUT RIGGER, a strong beam of timber, 
of which there are many, fixed on the eide 
ofa slup and projecting from 3t, in order to 

| necure the masts ip the operation of careen- 
ing, by counteracting the strain it suffers 
| from the eflort of the careening tackle. 
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AEFITHUREn A WOMAYT NOR A MINOR CAN DE OUTIAWED, 
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THE LAW REFUSES BAIL ON SWORN CHARGES FOR TREASON, MUBDEB, MANSLAUGHTER, PELONY, AND OUTLAWEY. 
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THE ROOTS AND LEAVES UF MANY PLANTS CONTAIN OXALATE OF LIME. 
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Also, a small boom, occasionally used in the 
tops, to give additional security to the top- 
mast, 

OUTWORKS, 1n fortification, all those 
works of a fortress which are situated with- 
out the principal wall, within or beyond the 
princip diteh. They are designed not only 
to cover the body of the place, but alxo to 
keep the enemy at a diatance, and prevent his 
taking advantage of the cavities and eleva- 
tions usually found iu the places about the 
counterscarp, which might serve them either 
as lodgments, or as rideaun, to facilitate the 
carrying on their trenches, and —— 
ther battenes agunst the place. such 
are ravelins, tcnalles, horn-works, crown- 
works, &c 

O'VAL, an oblong curvilinear figure, re- 
sembling the longitudinal section of an egg. 
The mathematical oval, which 18 8 regular 
figure equally broad at each end, and there- 
fore is not strictly egg shaped, is called an 
ellipsis. 

OVATE, in botany, egg-shaped, as an 
ovate leaf ——Orate subvlate, having some- 
thing of the form of an cyg and a lance, 
inclining to the latter. 

OV ATION, in Roman antiquity, a lesser 
trumph allowed to commanders who had 
obtained a bloodless victory, or defeated an 
inconsiderable cneiny. 

OVERBA’KE, in sea language, an epithet 
signifying that the waves break im upon a 
ship }yimg at anchor; as, the waves overrake 
her, or she 18 over: aked. 

OVERT ACT, 1n law, a plain and open 
matter of fact, serving to prove a demgu, 
distinguished from a secret iutention nut 
carried into effect, and even trom words 
spoken; such, in fact, as 1s to be alleged in 
every indsctent for high treason. 

OVERTURE, in muaie, a prelude or m- 
troductory symphony, chiefly used tu pre- 
cede great musical compositions, as ora 
tonos and operas, and intended to prepare 
the hearer tor the piece which 18 to follow, 
often by concentrating its clnef musical 
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are many species, but the most common 18 
the barn-ow!/, which frequents barns, towers, 
churches, old ruins, &c., generally leaving 
its haunts about twilight, and exploring the 
——— woods for its prey during the 
might. One very curious species, called 
the bisacho, or cogutmbo, which 18 found all 
over the Pampas of South America, 18 thus 
desembed by Mayor Head —" Like rabbits, 
they live in holes, which are im groups 10 
every direction, and which makes galloping 
over these plains very dangerous. These 
avimals are never seen in the day; but as 
soon as the lower limb of the sun reaches 
the horizon, they are seen issuing from their 
holes in all directions, winch are scattered 
in groups, hke little villages, all over the 
Pampas. The biscachos, when full grown, 
are nearly as big as badgers, but their head 
resembles a rabbit's, except that they have 
large bushy whiskers. In the evening they 
sit outside their holes, and they all appear 
tobe moralizmg They are the mont serious- 
looking anunals I ever saw, and even the 
young ones are grey headed, wear musta- 
chios, and look thoughtful and grave. In 
the day-time, their holes are guarded by 
two little owls which are never an instant 
away trom their posts. As one gallops by 
these owls, they always staud looking at 
the stranger, and then at each other, mov- 
ing their old fashioned heads in a manner 
which 18 quite mdiculous, until one rushes 
by them, when fear gets the better of their 
dignined louks, and they both run into the 
biscacho’s hole,” 

OWL'ING, so called from its bemg 
usually carried on in the night, 1s the 
oftence of transporting wool or sheep out 
of England, contrary to the statute. 

OX, in zoology, the genera) designation 
for the different species of the genus Boe, 
or more strictly, the male ot the bovine 
genus of quadrupeds, castrated and tull 
grown The cominun ox (b0e faurus) has a 
flat forehead, and round horna placed at the 
two extremities of a projecting ine which 


ideas, so as to give a sort of outline of it in ' separates the front from the occiput. the 


instrumental music. 

QO VIDUCT, in natural history, a passage 
which conveys the egg from the ovary. 

OYVINE, pertaining to sheep 

O'VOLO, in architecture, a convex mould- 
ing, the section of which 1s usually the 
quarter of a circle, and often calle 
quarter round. 


prey, of the genus Sfriz 
tinguished by vata a large head, very 
large eyes encircled by a rng of fine 
feathers, and a harsh acreeching voice. 
From the enormous size ot the pupils of 
their eyes, they are enabled to see well in 
the dark, but m the day, their sense of 
sight 18 mperiect , hence, during thos tame 
they keep concealed in some at cure retreat 
Ther hearing 1s very acute, and their plu 
mage soft and Jvoxe, enabling them to fly 
without noise, and thus to come on their 

in an unexpected manner. They breed 
In fissures of rocks, or in holes of trees, and 
feed on small birds, mice, bats, &c. 
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horns, however, differ so much in their form 
and direction in the numerous vaneties, 
that no specific character can be based upon 
them. Thereis scarcely any part ot this 
valuable animal that 1s not useful4o man- 
hind. Its flesh is the principal article of 


the , animal food, the horus are converted into 


| comba, huife-handles, &c , the bones furm 
OWL, 10 ornithology, a nocturnal bird of = cheap substitute for ivory, the blood is 


There 
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Owls are dis- ; employed in the manufacture of prussian 


blue, the hair is used by plaatcrera, and the 
fat in the formation of candies and avap. 
Beaides the different vaneties of the com- 
mon ox produced by domestication, there 
are several other vaneties, asthe Abyssinian 
ox, having the horns pendulous, adhering 
only to the skin, and the Atricuu ox, having 
the body snowy, and hoots blach, & 

ONALATE, in cheniustry, a aalt formed 
by a combination of the oxahe acd with a 
baa, ar the uzalute ot ammonia. 

OAALIC ACID, in chenistry, an acid 
extracted from wood-sorrel, and also from 
sugar combined with potash. Numerous 


OXALIC ACID POSRESBER VERY CONSIDERABLE ANTISEPTIC POWERS. 
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OXALIC ACID BEING VERY COMMONLY FROCURED BY THE ACTION OF NITRIC ACID ON SUGAR, IT 18 OFTEN CALLED ACID OF SUGAR. 
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FEREUITS APE PRISERTED BY PLITING THEM IN BOTTLES MADE AIR TIGHT, BLCAUSE THE OXYGEN WHICH CALSES THEM TO PERMENT IS THUS EXCLUDED. 
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other substances, when trented by distilla 
tion afford the oxalic acid, such as honey, 
gum Arabic, alcohol, the sweet matter con- 
tained in fat of oils the acid of cherries 
currants, raspberrics citrons, &c, as well 
as various animal substances It forms the 
uice sold under the erroneous name of salt 
of lemona which 18 uscd for taking out ink 
spots Oxahic acid is a violent poison, and 
has in some cases been taken by mistake 
for Lpsom salts The immediate rejection 
from the stomach of this acid by an emetic, 
aided by copious draughts of warm water 
containing bicarbonate of potash or soda 
chalk, or carbonate of magnesia, are the 
proper remedies 

OX ALIS im botany, a genus of plants, 
class 10 Decandrea order 5 Pentagynta 
The species art bulbs and consist of the 
different hinds of wood sorrel 

OX YDE OX1D ON IDL inchemistry 
asubstance combined with oxygen with 
out being im the state of an acid One of 
the frat and most ordinary changes to ¥ hich 
metallic substances are subject, 1s their 
combination with oxvgen [he process 1s 
called oxydation and the new substance 
isan oxyde Some metals are easily oryd 
ated as iron and tin and they require to be 
detended from the action of the arr in order 
to be preserved from rust which is a true 
oxyde Othcrs as guild and platina scarcely 
change im any Icugth of time though ever 
so much exposed to the atmosplhicre 

OX VGLN or ON YGEN GAS in che 
mistry a permancytly elastic tid amsint 
b’e inodorous and a hittle heavier than 
atmosphere ar It is the respirahle part 
of mr and wae called dephlegisticated ar 
or tital air trom its beiuß essential to am 
mal hfe but at reecived its present name 
trom ite property of giving acidity to com 
pounds in which at predominates Oxypen 
1s the most extensively diffused of maté tiub 
substanecca In union with azote or mtr) 
gen it forms atmospheric au ot which it 
constitutes about a fifth part Water con 
tains about 45 per ect of it and it errsts 
im most vegetable and animal products 
acids salts, and ovyde« = 1t 14 also the most 
cnorgitie an ats chenncal agencies of all 
the elements of matter and the history of 
ite praperties and combinations torms the 
most nnportant subset in chemustrs Oxy 
* gus no where exists pure and uncom 

ined hence certain j occsacs are required 
toobtan itm aninsalited f rm th se con 
sist Ghefy a applying heat to some of its 
compounds m which it ts ictamed by a 
wenk attraction Its tiost striking prope ity 
18 that of caciting and supporting comb is 
tion A candle or wax taper freshly extin 
Kushed as rchghted on bang immersed in 
a bottle of this gax A partially hin iled 
piece ot charcoal, on bem, mtroducced into 
it also inflames with gicat rapidity and 
brilhancy But the most onteresting com 
bustion in this gas ia that of iron wirt) or 
awateh spring which cnly require to have 
thar temperature excited by the previous 
buruing of a picce of aulphur match attach 
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GROWING PLANTS BXPOSED TO THE SOLAR LIGHT, GIVE OUT OXYGEN GAS 
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kindled into the most vivid and intense 
combustion burning with sparks and scin 
tillations until pieces many inches in length 
arc consumed and this in a jar of the gas 
not holding above three pints or 8 quart 
Atmospheric air sustains life only from the 
oxygen it contains, and is capable of afford 
in, tothe blood but pure oxygen proves 
too highly stirmulating fur animal existence 
and it —— —— that it is owing 
to the proportion in which it ts mixed in our 
atmosphere thatit becomes precisely adapt 
ed to the support of life 

OX 1GON mM geometry, a tnangle hav 
wg three acute angles 

% Y IODINE in chemistry, a compound 

of the chlomodic and omodic acids 

OX YMEL, a syrup mude of honey and 
vincgar boiled together which possesses 
aperient and expectorating virtues, and 1s 
us‘ din asthmatic‘affections 

OX\MO RON as rhetoncal figure, in 
which an epithet of a quite contrary sgmih 
Cation isadded toa word as tender cruelty 

OMIMURIAI IC ACID, wn chemistry, 
the name by which chlorine was formerly 
known 

ONMIO PIA the faculty of seemg more 
acutely than usual ‘The proxi:matt cause 
15 a pieternatural sensibility of the retina 
and it bas bcen sometimes known to pre 
cede the gutta serena 

OLR AND TLRMINER 1m law, a 
court by virtue of the king’s commiasion to 
hear and determine all treasons, felonies, 
and misdemeanours 

O YLS an law corrupted from the 
Tiench oyez hear ye the expression 
uscd by the crer of a court im order to 
even silunce when any proclamation 16 
mia Ic 

OYSTER m ichthyologv, a well known 
bivalvular cdible shell fish belonging to the 
genus ostrea In many places oysters are 
zlcnted as it is called thatis large arti 
heiml beds arc formed m favourable situa 
tions where they are permitted to fatten 
ond inercase = hey attun a size fit for the 
table in about a year and a half and are in 
then prime at three viars ot age Many 
¢uits discussions have ansen as to whe 
th r avstcrs possesscd the faculty of loco 
motion It has been gencrally bcheved 
that thev are not eudowed with any powcrs 
34. chon,ing thew post: n= but from late 

sersvaticus and cvperinents of natural 
ists however at — that thes can move 
trom place to place by suddenly cloung 
ther shells anid thus excting the water 
contained between them with sufficient 
f rece to throw themselves backward, or 
sideways — Phe oysters ofthe British coasts 
have long been adnutted to be the best 
procurable im kuropt hose found near 
Miltou, in Kent and uaually called the 
“nate ’ oysters are perhaps the ve 
best they are sinall, round plump an 
white with thin shells which are easilv 
oprned ‘The oysters found in the mver 
Coin on which stands the city of Colches 
ter in hesex are also of excellent quality, 


ed to them at the extrumity in order to b¢ ) aud are renowned over the whole ielan 
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THE ACT OF COMMINIVG WITH OXYGRN 18 CALLED OALDATION 
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ALL INFLAMMABIE OR COMBUSTIBLE SUBSTANCES DERIVE THEIR POWEE OF DURNING IN THE OPEN AIR FROM TBRBEIBR AFFINITY FOR OXYGEN. 
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Cst, THEY ARE SAID TO BR SICK, OR IN THR MILK, 


THE BRERDING TIME OF OYSTERS 18 IN APRIL OR MAY, FROM WHICH TIME TO JULY OR AUG 
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OYSTRRS FORM THE BASIS OF MANY CULINARY FPREPARAIIONS, 
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The Coln forms a great many arms and 
creeks ercocdnny we suited for the for- 
mation of oyster banks. The Dorsetshire 
oysters rank next in estunation of those of 
Essex. Those of Poole, especially, hold a 
high reputation, as do those also of Faver- 
sham, in Kent, of the Isle of Wight, and of 
Tenby, on the coast of South Wales. In 
London, dumng the proper seasons, the 
trade 10 oysters 18 very considerable, hoth 
for exportation into the country and native 
consumption. The dealers bestow great 
pains in preserving and feeding the oysters 
in tubs, contaimmg an iufusion of salt 
water anda little oatmeal Besides those 
on the Engueh shores, oyster banks are 
common on the northern coasts of Ireland, 
and the Seottish capital has been, til a 
recent period, plentifully supphed with 
good oyaters from the frith of Forth, in ats 
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P, the sixteenth letter and twelfth con- 

{ sonant of the English alphabet, 1s a labial 
articulation, formed by expressing the 
breath somewhat anore suddenly than im 
emittmg the soundof 6 When p stands 
betore ¢ or 4, it 18 mute, as in the words 
psala, psychology, ptarmigan, &e, and 
when betore 4, those two letters thus united 
have the sound of f, a8 in philosophy Aas 
an abbicviation, in Latin words, P stands 
for Publius, pondo, &c , PA DIG tor Pa- 
tricia dignitas, P C for Paties Conseripti, 
VY F for Publa Aliua, and Publius habia, 
P M for Pontifez Maxcimus, P FP tor propo- 
sttunm, or propoattum publue, P R tor Popu 
lus Rmoaanus, VR S tor Pretoiis seantentia, 
and PRS P for Pieses prowuncia In as 
tronomy, for post, as PM poet meridiem, 
afternoou. Among physicians, tor partes, 
as P A. partes aquales, equal parts of the 
mngredicuts, ppt tor praparatus, prepared, 
1 &¢ — In law, for Parhament,as MP omen 
| ber af parliament ——In music, p stands 
for piano, or sotth,, pp for pt piano, or 
| more sultly, and ppp tor pranisermo, or very 








sottly 

PABULUM, the food of plants, chit fly 
carbon combined with the gases, aud furm 
mg salts, vila, Sc — In medieme, such 

; parte of our common aliments aa are ne 
cessary to recruit the animal fluids —— 

' Also fucl, or that which supplies the means 
of combustion. 

PACA, in soology, & amal) animal of 
America, bearing some resemblance both 
to ahare and a pig It 1s sometimes calicd 
the spotted cary. 

PACA‘LIA, a feast among the Romans 
in hovour of the goddess Pax, or Peace, 

| who was worshipped as 4 deity with great 
solemnity, and honoured with ao altar and 
@ magnificent temple 


WHEN PULL GROWN, A PACA 18 
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immediate vicinity. Oysters were esteemed 
as a great delicacy by the Roman epicuies, 
and were generally eaten at the begining 
of the entertainment It appears that in 
those days the coaat of Kent was as famous 
for ther production as at present, the 
Romans generally fetching them from Sand- 
wich —The shell of the oyster 1s composed 
ot carbonate of hme and animal matter, 
and was, ut one time, supposed to posscas 

:culiar medicinal properties, but analysis 

as shown that the only advantage of these 
animal carbonates of lime over those of the 
mineral kingdom anses trom their contain- 
tng no admixture of any metallic sub- 
stance. 

OLMÆNA, m medieme, an ulcer situated 
in the nose, discharging a fetid purulent 
matter, and sometimes accumpanied with 
caries of the bones. 


BP: 


PACCAN,, in botany, an Amenican tree, 
and its nut or fruit 

PACE, the apace between the two feet of 
a man in walking, usually reckoned two 
feet and a half, but the geometrical pace is 
five feet, or the whole space passed over by 
the same foot from one step to another, 
and 60,000 such paces make one degree of 
the ¢quator ——In a gencial sense the word 
may be applied to auy mode of stepping, 
as the pace of that horse i» execcilent , your 
pace 18 quicker than mince, &c 

PACHA, or PASHAW , the roilitary go- 
The most 
distinguished of them have three horse- 
tails carried before them, the mfenor, two, 
Though the pacha is appomted and re- 
moved at the willot the sultan, his power 1s 
very great, aud thc provincial administration 
isan Ins hands. This word 28 also written 
bushaw 

PAC HY DERMATA, 1m roology, a large 
class of animals, which, according, to Cu- 
vier, comprchends all the hoofed quadru- 
peds that do not ruminate, as the elephant, 
mastedon or North American mammoth, 
sas Fe otamus, rhinoceros, tapir, and hog 

"ACILIC, the appellation given to the 
ocean mtuated between America on the 
west, and Asia, so called on account of its 
supposed exemption from violent tempesta. 

PAC’TIO, ainong the Romana, was a tens. 
porary cessation trom hostilities, a truce 
or league for a linntedtune It differed 
from J adus, which was a perpetual league 
and required one of those heralds ca led 
Feviales, to contirm it by solemn protlama- 
tion, neither of which conditions were pe- 
cessary in the truce called Poctio. 

PA’CO,or PACOS, m wology, an animal 
of South America, resembling the camel in 
shape, but much smaller. It is sometimes 
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called the Peruvian sheep, on account of its 
long thick hair. 

PAD’DOCK-PIPE, in botany, a plant of 
the genus Equisetum. 

PAD'DOCK STOOL, in botany, a plant 
of ste genus dgaricus; vulgarly called toad- 
stool. 

PAD’ISITAH, a title assumed by the 
Turkish sultan. Formerly the Ottoman 
Porte apphed that name only to the king 
of France, calling the other European so- 
vereigna koral; but it has since been ap- 
plied to other foreign princes of Europe. 

PAN, among the ancients, a song of 
rejoicing in honour of Apollo, chiefly used 
on occasions of victoryand tnumph. Such 
ra were named Preans, because the words 
Io Pean! frequently occurred in them, 
which alluded to Apollo’s contest with the 
serpent.———Pan, in ancient poetry, a foot 
of four syllables, of which there are four 
kinds, the pean primus, secundua, §c. 

PA DOTHY SIA, the inhuman custom of 
sacrificing children, which prevailed among 
the heathens. 

PA'ONY (paonia), in botany, a genus of 
plants —— to the natural family ra- 
nunculacea, distiuguished for the size and 
magnificence of the flowers. The species 
are mostly herbaceous, having perennial, 
tuberuse roots, and large leaves. The flowers 
are solitary, and of a crimson, purplish, or 
sometimes white colour. The ancicnts at- 
tributed many wonderful properties to this 
plant, but it has long since Jost all such re- 

utation.——The tree-prony (called by the 

hinese mou-tan) is cultivated in that coun- 
try with great care, and many varieties of it 
are produced, of all colours. 

PAGANA'LIA, in antiquity, certain fes- 
tivals observed by the Romans in the month 
of January. They were instituted by Servius 
Tullius, who appointed a certain number of 
villages (pagi/, in each of which an altar was 
to be raised for annual sacrifices to their tu- 
telar gods, at which all the inhabitants were 
toassist, and give presents in money accord- 
ing to their sex and age, by which means 
the number of country-peopie was known. 

PA‘GANISM, the religion of the heathen 
world, in which the Deity 1s represented 
under vanous forms, and by all kinds of 
images or idols; 1t 18 therefore called idol- 
atry Sr image worship. The theology of the 
pagans was of three sorts, fabulous, natural, 
and political or civil. The firat treats of the 
gencalogy, worship, and attributes of their 

cities, who were for the most part the off- 
spring of the imagination of poets, painters, 
and statuaries, The natural theology of the 


| pawans was studied and taught by the phi- 


osophers, who rejected the multiplicity of 
gods introduced by the poets, and brought 
their theology to a more rational form. The 
\itical or civil theology of the pagans was 
instituted by legislators, statesmen, and po- 
hticians to keep the people in subjection to 
the civil power. This chiefly related to their 
temples, altars, sacrifices, and mtcs of wor- 
ship.——The word pada was originally ap- 
plied to the inhahitants of the country, who 


on the first propagation of the Christian re- 
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ligion adhered to the worship of false gods, 


or who refused to receive Christianity after 
it had been received by the inhabitants of 
the cities. In the middle ages, this name 
was given to all who were not Jews or Chris- 
tians, theirs being considered the only true 
religion; but in more modern times, Mo- 
hammedans, who worship the one supreme 
God of the Jews aud Christians, are not 
called paguns. We also find in some re- 
ligions of paganism (for example, with Zo- 
roaster, Plato, and Socrates) pure and ele- 
vated notions, and precepts of morality 
which waald not disgrace even those of 
Christianity. 

PAGE, a sort of servant of honour. The 
pages in the royal household are various, 
and have various offices assigned them; as 
pages of honour, pages of the presence- 
chamber, and pages of the back-stairs. 

PAGO'DA, a.flindoo place of worship, 
divided, like our churches, into an open 
space, a place for worship, and an interior 
or chancel. The most remarkable pagodas 
are those of Benares, Siam, Pegu, and par- 
ticularly that of Juggernaut, in Orissa. In 
the interior of these buildings, besides al- 
tars and statues of the gods, there are many 
curiosities. The statues, which are likewise 
called pagodas, and which are often nume- 
rous, are usually rude images of baked earth, 
richly mit, but without any kind of expres- 
sion.—— Pagoda is also the name of a gold 
or silver coin current in Hindostan, of dif- 
ferent values in different parts of India, from 
8s. to 9a. sterling. 

PA'‘GODITE, a name given to the mineral 
of which the Chinese make their pagodas, 
It is called also lardite, koreite, and agal. 
matolite, 

PAIN, an uneasy sensation in animal 
bodies, ansing from some accident in the 
nerves, membranes, muscles, veasels, &c. of 
the body. Thus violent pressure or stretch- 
ing of a limb gives pain; inflammation pro- 
duces pain; wounds, bruises, and incisions 
give pain. It may be said, indeed, that all 
pain proceeds from some injury done to the 
parts affected; and, according to Galen, it 
proceeds either from a sudden alteration of 
the part, or a new temperament suddenly 
induced.——Mental pain may also arise from 
numerous causes: disquietude, anxiety, ap- 

rehenson for the future, grief or sorrow 
‘or the past, &c. may each give mental pain, 
as all who have passed through the fiery 
ordeals of life hy sad expenence know. 

PAINS AND PENALTIES, in law, an 
act of parliament to inflict ape aud penal- 
ties beyond or coutrary to the common law, 
in the particular cases of great public of- 
fenders. 

PAINTING, the art of representing ob- 
jects in nature, or scenes in human hfe, 
with fidelity and passion. It was coeval 
with civilization, and practised, with suc- 
cess by the Greeks and Romans; obscured 
for many centuries, but revived in Italy in 
the 15th century, where 1¢ produced the 
Roman, Venetian, aud Tuscan echoole; 
afterwards, the German, Dutch, Flemish, 
French, and Spanish schools; and, finally, 
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the English school, which equals, and bids 
fair to transcend them all, in correctnces of 
drawing, effect of colouring, and taste of 
design. It is distinguished into historical 

ainting, portrait painting, landscape paint- 
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PALACE, a magnificent house in which 
a sovereign or other distinguished person 
resides; as a royal palace; a pontifical pa- 
lace; a ducal palace 

PAL’ACE-COURT, a court in England 












into painting in oil, water colours, fresco, 
miniature, distemper, mosaic, &c.-——~His- 
torical painting is the noblest and most 
comprehensive of all branches of the art; 
for in that the painter vies with the poet, 
embodying ideas, and representing them to 
the spectator. He must have technical skill, 
a practised eye and hand, and must under- 
atand how to group his skilfully executed 
parts so as to produce a beautiful composi- 
tion; and all this is insufficient without a 
poetic spirit which can form a striking con- 
ception of an historical event, or create ima- 
ginary scenes of beauty. The fering 
rules of criticiem in painting have heen la: 
down :—1. The subject must be well ima- 
gined, and, if posmble, improved in the 

ainter’s hands; he must think well as an 

istorian, poet, or philosopher; and more 
especially as a painter, in making a wise 
use of all the advantages of his art, and in 
finding expedients to supply ite defects. 
2. The expression must be proper to the 
subject, and the characters of the persons; 
it must be strong, so that the dumb-show 
may he perfectly and readily understood; 
every part of the picture must contribute to 
this end; colours, animals, draperies, and 
especially the attitudes of the figures. 3. 
There must be one principal light, and this 
and all the subordinate ones, with the sha- 
dows and reposes, must make one entire and 
harmonious mass; while the several parts 
roust he well connected and contrasted, so 
as to make the whole as grateful to the eye 
ana good piece of musictotheear. 4. The 
drawing must be just ; nothing must be out 
of place, or ——— and the pro- 
portions should vary according to the cha- 
racters of the persons drawn. 5. The co- 
louring, whether gay or sojid, must be 
natural, and such as dehghts the eye, in 
shadows as well as in lights and middle 
tints; and the colours, whether they are 
laid on thick, or finely wrought, muat ap 
pear to have been applied by a light and 
accurate hand. 6. Nature must be the 
obvious foundation of the psece; but nature 
must be raised and nnproved, not only from 
what is commonly seen to what is rarely 
met with, but even yet higher, from a judi- 
cious and beautiful idea in the pamter’s 
mind. 

PAIR, two things of a kind, similar in 
form, apphed to the same purpuse, and 
suited to each other or used together, as, a 
pair of gloves; or two similar parte that 
compose one whole, ora set of things jomed 
to make another complete, &¢.——~-Pair, in 



















NDANT GENIUS OF THE MIDDLE AGES Was MICHAEL ANGELO— 48 A FAINTER, SCULIYTOR, AND ARCHITECT. 
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two nerves, which have their origin together 
in the brain, or spinal marrow, and thence 
are distributed into the several parta of the 
body, the one on one side, und the other on 
the other side. 
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ng, animal painting, marine painting, &c. ; 
and as regards the form and the materials, 








anatomy, an assemblage, or conjugation of 
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which administers justice between the do- 
mestic servants of the crown. It is held 
once a week before the steward of the 
household and knight-marshal ; its jurisdic- 
tion extending twelve miles in circuit from 
the royal palace. 

PALADIN, a name formerly given to the 
knights-errant, who travelled from place to 
place to give proofs of their valour and their 
gallantry; extolling their own mistresses as 
unrivalled in beauty, and compelling those 
who refused to acknowledge the truth of 
their panegyrics to eng with them in 
mortal combat. Of this kind the most fa- 
mous were Amadis of Gaul and the brave 
Roland or Orlando. 

PALANQUIN’, or PALANKEE'N, a sort 
of litter or covered carriage, used in the 
East Indies, and borne on the shoulders of 
four porters, called coolies, cight of whom 
are attached to it, and who relieve each 
other. They are usually provided with a 
bed and cushions, and a curtain, which can 
be dropped when the occupant 18 disposed 
to sleep. The motion 18 eany, and the tra- 
velhng, in this way, is safe and rapid. 

PALAS'TRA, in Grecian antiquity, a 
public building, where the youth exercised 
themselves in wrestling, running, playing 
at quoits, &c. Some say the palestra con- 
sisted both of a college and an academy, 
the one for exercises of the mind, the other 
for those of the body; but most authors 
describe the palestra xs a mere academy 
for bodily exercises, 

PALAJOG’RAPHY, a description of an- 
cient writings, inscriptions, characters, &c. 

PALA‘RIA, in — an exercise per- 
formed by the Roman soldiers, to improve 
them in all their necessary manceuvrres. 

PAL‘ATE, in anatomy, the roof or upper 
and inner part of the mouth. The glands 
in this part of the mouth secrete a mucous 
fluid, which tubricates the mouth and 
throat, and facilitates deglutition.—— Osa 
palatt, are (wo bones situated in the poste- 
nor part of the arch of the palate, between 
the perygoide apophysis, and the onsa 
maxilana, and running up on the sides of 
the nasal fossm all the way to the bottom of 
each orbit. Their usca are first to form the 
palate, the orbit, and the maxillary sinus; 
secondly, to sustain the membrane of the 
palate, and uvula: and thirdly, to assist in 
the modulation of the voice. 

PAL’ATINE, an epithet applied ——— 
ally to persons holding aun office or @nploy- 
inent m the palace of the sovereign ; hence it 
Imports—possessing royal privileges, as the 
counties palatine of Lancaster, Chester, 
and Durham, which have particular juris- 
dictions.——On the continent a palatine, or 
count palatine, ix a person delegated by a 
prince to hold ae" of justice in a pro- 
vince, OF ont who fas 4« palace and a court 
of justice in bis own houac. All the princes 
of the German empire were omgmally ser- 
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vanta of the imperial crown. In course of 
time they acquired independent authority, 
and secured that authority to their heirs: 
among these was the count-palatine, or of 
the palace, in the German language deno- 
minated the pfalzgraf. This officer was a 
president who decided upon appeals made 
to the emperor himeelf, trom the judgment 
of provincial courts. All titles, except that 
of Nord, which is complimentary, and be- 
longed to territory, were originally official, 
as are those of judge, general, &c. at this 
day. When Chariemagne had extended 
the German empire, he sent persons to ad- 
minister government im the provinces, un- 
der the title of dukes; officers, probably, 
whose duty was partly military, whence 
their denomination, which is synonymous 
with that of leaders, or gencrals; under the 
dukes, justice was distributed in each dis- 
trict of the province by a comes, count or 
earl, called in the German graf, and m the 
Saxon and English, gerefu, greve, reve, or 
sheriff’; from these courts lay the appcals 
already mentioned. 

PALE, a httle pointed stake or piece of 
wood, used in fencing, inclosing, &e—— 
The pale was an instrument of punishment 
and exccution among the ancient Romans, 
and still continues so among the Turks. 
Hence, empaling, the passing a sharp pale 
or stake upwards through the body.—— 
Pale, in heraldry, one of the honourable 
ordinaries of an escutcheon ; being the re- 
presentation of a pale or stake placed up- 


right. 

PALEA‘CEOUS, in botany, an epithet 
fur chaffy, or resembling chaff; as, a palea- 
ceous us. 

VPALEOL'OGY, a discourse or treatise on 
antiquities, or the knowledge of ancient 


things. 

PALISA‘DES or PALISA’DOES, in for- 
tification, an enclosure of stakes, or posts 
sharpened and act firmly in the ground, 
used to fortify the avenucs of open forts, 
&e. They were somctimes so ordered that 
they would turn up and down as occasion 
required, and might be hidden from the 
view of the enemy until he came to the 
attack. 

PAL‘INDROME, in composition, a 
verse or fine which reads the same either 
torwafts or backwards; e. g. that which is 
put in the mouth of Satan—Srgna te, signa, 
temere me tangis et angis (cross thyself, 
crosa thyself, you touch and torment me in 
vain); or, Roma tibs sulsto motibus ibit 
amor. 

PALINGEN’ESY, a term used by ento- 
mologists to designate the transitions from 
one state into another, observed with in- 






| sects, and in each of which the insect ap- 
| peara in a totally different form. 


It 1s 
Greek for regeneration. 

PALINODVE, or PAL’INODY, a recan- 
tation, particularly a poetical one, of any 


| thing dishonourable or talse uttered against 
another ¢ 
me SE’, im heraldry, a bearing like a 


erson. 


range of palisadus before 
prescuted on a fesse, 
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a fortification, re- 
rising up a consider- 
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able height, and pointed at the top, with 
the field appearing between them. 

PALL, in heraldry, a kind of cross repre- 
senting the pallium, or archiepiscopal orna- 
ment sent from Rome to the metropolitan 
bishops. 

PAL’LA, in antiquity, a long kind of 
mantle or upper garment worn by the Ro- 
man females, part of which was thrown 
over the left shoulder, and held fast under 
the arm. Tragic actors also wore the palla. 

PALLA’DIUM, a Trojan statue of the 
goddess Pallas, which represented her as 
sitting with a 7 in her right hand, and 
in her left a distaff or spindle. On this 
statue the fate of the city was supposed to 
depend; for while they retained this sacred 
image, it had been given out it was believed 
Troy would beinvincible. Hence anything 
that affords effectual protection and security 
is by us deemed a palladium ; as, the trial by 
jury is the palladium of our civil rights. — 
Palladium, in mineralogy, a metal found in 
very small grains, of a steel gray colour and 
fibrous structure, associated with platina 
ore or found in auriferous sand. It is infu- 
sible by ordinary heat, and when native is 
alloyed with a little platina and iridium. 
It is ductile and very malleable; in hard- 
ness superior to wrought iron, and possessed 
of a specific gravity of 11°8. On exposure 
to a strong heat, its surface undergoes a 
tarnish, and becomes blue; but if touched, 
while hot, with a small piece of sulphur, it 
runs like zinc. 

PAL’LET, among painters, a little oval 
tablet of wood or ivory, on which a painter 
places the several colours he has occasion 
touse. The middle serves to mix the co- 
lours on, and to make the tints required. 
It is held by putting the thumb through 
a hole made at one end of it-——Among 
potters, crucible makers, &c. a wooden in- 
strument for forming, heating, and round- 
ing their works.—-Among gilders, a tool 
for taking up the gold leaf from the cushion, 
and to apply and extend them.——Among 
mariners, a partition in a hold. — In he- 
raldry, the diminutive of the pale, being one 
half of its breadth. 

PAL’LETS, in mechanics, levers in clocks 
and watches, connected with the pendulum 
or balance, which receive the immediate 
impulse of the wheel. 

PAL‘LIUM, an upper garment or mantle 
worn by the Greeks, as the toga was by the 
Romans. Each of these were so pecuhar 
to the respective nations, that Palliatus is 
used to signify a Greek, and Togatus a 
Roman.——Pallium, or Pall, also the wool- 
Jen mantle which the Roman emperors were 
accustomed, from the fourth century, to 
send to the patriarchs and primates of the 
empire, and which was worn as a mark of 
ecclesiastical dignity. Since the 12th cen- 
tury it has consisted of a white woollen 
band or fillet, which is thrown over the 
shoulders outside of the sacerdotal vest- 
ments; one band hanging over the back, 
and another over the breast, and both orna- 
mented with a red chaplet. 

PALL-MALL, or PALLE MAILLE, an 


NiITHIC ACID ACQUIRES A FINK RED COLOUR FROM THE PALLADIUN, 
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LINN SUS THOUGHT THAT ENR COUNTRIES OF PALMS WERE THE FIRST ABODES OF OUR SPECIES, AND THAT MAN I8 ESSENTIALLY PALMIVEROUS. 
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ancient game, in which an iron ball was 
struck with a mallet through a ring or arch 
of iron. It was formerly practised in St. 
James’s Park, and gave its name to the 
— called Pail-Mall, (pronounced Pell- 

ell). 

PALM, in botany, the name of many spe- 
cies of plants, but particularly of the date- 


tree or t palm, a native of Asia and 
Africa. The palms are the pride of tropical 
climates, an 


contribute greatly to give a 
peculiar and imposing character to the 
vegetation of those regions. Their straight 
an — trunks, crowned at the 
summit bya tuft of large radiating leaves or 
fronda, gives them an aspect entirely unique, 
and far surpassing that of other trees in 
majesty. They belong to the monoctyled- 
onous division of plants, and have their 
parts arranged in threes, or one of the mul- 
tiples of that number. The calyx has six 
divisions; the stamens are six in number; 
and the fruit consists of a berry or drupe, 
composed of a substduce sometimes hard 
and scaly, but more often fleshy, or fibrous, 
surrounding a one-seeded nut. Though 
sometimes growing to a very great height, 
in other species the ster mses only a few 
inchea above the surface of the ground. 
Among the most useful of the palms ma 
be mentioned the cocoa nut, the sago, an 
the date, the last of which sometimes grows 
to the height of 100 feet. — In Congo the 
natives are very expert in making wine of 
the juice of the palm. At certain times of 
the year they ascend the trees by the help 
of a hoop, and when thcy perceive a flower 
blown, they cut it off with a knife and fas- 
ten the point of the cut stalk into a cala- 
bash, called a capaseo. It remains sus- 
nded in that way for a short time, and on 
being taken down is found full of a liquor 
as white as whey, which is fermented, and 
drunk in three days. The fermented juice of 
the palmira tree also forma the wine of India, 
In many parts this tree grows spoutane- 
ously ; in others it is cultivated with great 
care. When planted in a fertile svil, and of 
30 years’ growth, it yrelds callu or palm- 
wine. Previous to the bursting of the mem- 
brane which covers the flowering branch, 
called by botanists the spatha, or spudix, 
the workman mounts the tree by means of 
astrap passed round his back, and a rope 
round his feet, end bruises the part hetween 
two flat pieces of stick; this is done for 
three successive mornings, and on each of 
the four following, he cuts a thin slice from 
the top to prevent the spatha from hurst- 
ing. On the eighth morning a clear sweet 
liquor begins to flow from the wound, which 
is then collected. But this exudation, if 
continued for three years, will kill the trees. 
——Palm, an ancient long measure, taken 
from the extent of the hand. The great paim, 
or length of the hand, was equal to about 
eight inches and a half; the smali palm, or 
breadth of the hand, about three inches. 
The modern palm 1s different in different 


places.——Paim, the broad triangular part | 


of an anchor at the end of the arms. 
PAL’M2, the 25th class of the Linnwan 








PALNIPENDES BUILD ON THN GROUND, AND FEED ON FISH AND INSECTS. 
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system of plants, consisting of trees and 
shrubs, with a stem, bearing leeves at the 
top, being the most magnificent specimens 
of the vegetable kingdom. 

PAL’MATED, something resembling the 
shape of the hand: thus, in botany, we say 
palmated leaves, roots, stonea, &c. 

PALM’ER, a pilgrim bearing a staff; or 
one who returned from the Holy Land, 
bearing branches of palm: he was dietin- 
guished from other pilgrime by his profes. 
sion of poverty, and hiving on alms as he 
travelled. 

PALMET’TO, or CABBAGE-TREE, in 
botany, a species of palm growing in the 
southern states of America, and attaining 
the height of forty or fifty feet. The sum- 
mit of the stem is crowned with a tuft of 
ped palmated leaves, varying in length 
and breadth from one to five feet, and sup- 
pores on long foot-stalks, which give it a 

eautiful and majcstic appearance. Before 
these leaves are developed, they are folded 
like a fan; at their base and in the centre 
of the stem are three or four ounces of a 
white, compact, and tender substance, which 
is eaten with oil and vincgar, and somewhat 
resembles the cabbage in taste, but is 
neither highly nutritious nor particular! 
ayvrecable, and, moreover, 38 attended with 
the death of the tree. The wood, though 
extremely porous, has been found peculiarly 
suitable for the construction of forts, as it 
closes, without splitting, on the passage of 


a ball. 

PAL’MIPEDES, in ornithology, web- 
footed birds. 

PALM‘ISTRY, a mode of telling fortunes 
by the lines of the hand; a triek of impos- 
ture much practised by gypsies. 

PALM-OLL TRBE, a tree of South Ame. 
rica, from the kernels of whose frut a meh 
oil is obtained. 

PALM SUN’DAY, the sixth Sunday in 
Lent, the next before Easter, commemora- 
tive of our Saviour’s triumphal entrance 
into Jerusalem, when palm branches were 
atrewed in the way. 

PALM’-WORM, in entomology, an insect 
in America, ahout twelve inches long, and 
extremely swift in its motion, having an m- 
eredible number of fret, and two claws at 
the bead and tail, with which it wounds and 
poisons persons, though not fatally. 

PALSY, or PARAL YSIS, in medicine, a 
nervous disease, known by the loss or de- 
fect of the power of voluntary muscular 
motion in the whole body, or m a partien- 
lar part. Ii appears under different forme; 
it may be a loss of the power of motion 
without a loss of ceusation, or a loss of 
sensation without loss of mation, or a loss 
of both. Sometimes it attacks the whole 
system; at others, it affects one side of the 
body, when it is called hemiplegia; and at 
other times a single member only 3s affect- 
ed. A paralyms of the vital organs is at- 
tended with immediate death. 

PA‘LY, or paleways, in heraldry, is when 
the shield in divided into four or more equal 

rts, by perpendicular Ifnes from top to 

ttom. 
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ALL PALMIPEDES HAVER SHORT LEGS, THIN AND COMYRFSAND LATERALLY. 
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and, sweeping over those vast plains, or 
Ayres, often do much injury on the coasts. 
PANA‘DA, or PANA’DO, a diet consist- 
ing of bread boiled in water to the consist- 
ence of pulp and sweetened 
PANATHENZ’A, in Grecian antiquity, 
an ancient Atheman festival, in honour of 
Minerva, who was the protectress of Athens, 
and called Athena. There were two sulem- 
nities of this name, one of which was called 
the greater panathenaa, and celebrated once 
in five years. These were distinguished 
from the less (which were celebrated every 
third year) not only by their greater aplen- 
dour and longer continuance, but particu- 
larly by the solemn procession, in which the 
peplue, @ sacred garment, consecrated by 
oung virgins, and made of white wool, em- 
proidered with gold, was carried from the 
Acropolis into the temple of the goddess, 
whose ivory statue was covered with it. 
This featival was so holy, that criminals 
were released from the prisons on the occa- 
sion of its celebration, and men of distin- 
guished merit were rewarded with gold 


crowns. 

PANCRA‘TIUM, among the ancients, a 
kind of exercise, which consisted of wrest- 
ling and boxing. In these contests it was 
customary for the weaker party, when he 
found himself pressed by his adversary, to 
fall down, and fight rolling on the ground. 

PAN’CREAS, in anatomy, a flat glandu- 
lar viscus of the abdomen ; in animals called 
the sweetbread. It secretes a kind of saliva, 
and pours it into the duodenum. 

PAN’DECTS, the name of a volume of 
the civil law, digested by order of the em- 
peror Justinian. 

PAN'DIT, or PUN'DIT, a learned Brah- 
min; or one versed in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, and in the scicnces, laws, and reli- 
gion of the country. 

PAN’EL, in law, a schedule or roll of 
parchment on which are written the names 
of the jurors returned by the shenff. Im- 
panelling a jury, 18 returning their names 
in such schedule.——Panel, in jomery, a 
aquare of thin wood, framed or grooved in 
a large piece between two upright pieces 
and tv@o cross pieces, as the panel of a dour. 

PAN’IC, an ill-grounded terror inspired 
by the misapprehension of danger. The 
‘origin of the word is said to be derived from 

Pan, one of the captains of Bacchus, who 
with a few men routed a numerous army, 
by a noise which his soldiers raised in a 
rocky valley favoured with a great number 
of echoes. Hence all ill-grounded fears have 
been called panic feara. 

PAN’ICLE, in botany, a sort of inflores- 
cence, in which the flowers and fruits are 
scattered on peduncles variously subdivided, 
as in oats, and some of the grasses. 

PAN’ICUM, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 3 Triandria, or 2 Digynia. The spe- 
clea are annuals, and consist of various 
kinds of panic-grass. 

PAN’NAGE, in law, the feeding of ewine 


TUE KARLIRST GRECIAN PANTHRIST OF WHOM WE READ WAS ORPHEUS, WHO CALLED THE WORLD THE BODY OF GOD, AND 296 SETERAL PARTS HIG MEMBERS. 
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pampas, in the southern parts of Buenos | parative anatom 














THE CHIEF MODESN SUPPORTERS OF PANTHRISM WERE BRUNO AND #PINOZA. 
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PAM'PEROS, violent winds so called, | upon mast in woods; also the money paid 
which come from the west or south-west, 





{pan 





for the license of having pannage. 

PANNIC’ULUS CAR O'SUB, in com- 
a robust fleshy tunic, situ- 
ated in beasta between the tunic and the 
fat ; by means of which they can move their 
skin in whole or part: it is altogether want- 
ing in the human frame. 

ANORA’MA, a circular picture on a 
very large scale, fixed around a room parti- 
cularly constructed for the purpose, so that 
from the centre a spectator may have a com- 
plete view of the objects represented. This 
very — and beautiful contrivance 
was invented, in 1787, by Mr. Robert Bar- 
ker, an Englishman, and may be considered 
as the triumph of perspective. The artist, 
from a high point, must take an accurate 

lan of the whole surrounding country, as 
lar as the eye can reach. Truth of repre- 
sentation and closeness of imitation are the 
great objects to be aimed at in panoramas, 
and the delusion must be out by the 
manner in which the light is admitted. 
The diorama was invented in France, and 
differs from the panorama chiefly in being 
flat instead of circular, and therefore pre- 
senting only a particular view, like any other 

ainting, in front of you, and not all around. 
Prec Drorama.) 

PANTALOON’, a species of close long 
trowsers extending to the heels, said to 
have been introduced by the Venetians. It 
has been remarked that the Irish very an- 
ciently wore trowsers of this description; 
and that Louis XIII. is the firat who ap- 

ears with what we now call breeches.——A 

uffoon in pantomimes. 

PANTHF’A, in antiquity, statues com- 
posed of the figures or symbols of several 
divinities, 

PAN’TITEISM, a philosophical species 
of idolatry which maintains that the uni- 
verse is the supreme God.—Soime persons, 
however, have also applied the word pan- 
thetam to that doctrine of theology accord- 
ing to whch God’s spint not only pervades 
every thing, but every thing lives through 
him and in hm, and there 18 nothing with- 
out him (defa xvii. 27 et seq.; Ephes. iv. 6). 

PANTHE'ON, in Roman antiquity, a 
temple of a circular form, dedicated to all 
the heathen deities. It was built on the 
Campus Martius, by Agnppa, son-in-law 
to Augustus; but is now converted into 
a church and dedicated to the Virgin M 
and all the martyrs. It is, however, calle 
the rotunda, on account of its form, and is 
one of the finest edificca in Rome. The 
well-preserved portico seems to be of a 
later period than the temple itself; it con- 
sists of sixteen columns of oriental granite, 
each of which is 15 feet in circumference. 
The interior was formerly adorned with the 
most beautiful statues of the various deities, 
but they were removed by Constantine to 
Constantinople; at present there are in the 
eight niches, eight five columns, placed 
there by the emperor Adrian. What is ver 
remarkable, and shows the alteration whic 
has taken place at Rome, is, that the en- 


trance is now twelve steps below, though 


THER RELIGIONS OF HKATHEN ANTIQUITY WERE IN A MEASURE PANTEELBTIC. 
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BUINS OF A MAGNIFICENT PANTHEON, WHICH ADRIAN CAUSED TO BE BUILT AT ATHENS, ARE STILL EXTANT: IP WAS SUPPORTED BY 120 COLUMNS. 
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THE COMBINATION OF FLEXIBLE FIBRES BY WHICH PAPER 18 PRODUCED, DEPENDS ON THE SUBDIVISION OF THE FIBRES, AND THEIR SUBSEQUENT COHESION, 
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A THIN SOLUTION OF GLUE IS USED FOR “ SIZING” OR HARDENING PAPER. 
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heretofore 1t was twelve ateps above the 
surface of the ground. 

PAN’THER (felsa pardus), in zoology, a 
fierce, ferocious quadruped, of the size of a 
large dog, with short hair, of a yellowish 
colour, diversified with roundish black spots 
It 18 a native of Atrica, and has the general 
habits of the leo 

PAN’ TOGRAPU,a mathematical instru- 
ment so formed as to copy any sort of 
drawing or design 

PANTOM’ETER, an inetrument weed to 
take all sorts of angles, distances, and ele- 
vations 

PAN TOMIME, m the modern drama, a 
mimic representation by gestures, actions, 
and various kinds of tiichs performed b 
Harlequin and Columbine as the hero a 
heroine, assisted by Pantaloon and his 
clown ——Pantomimes, among the ancienta, 
were persons who could imitate all kinds of 
actionsand characters by sigusand gestures 
Scahger supposes they were hrat introduced 
upon the stage to succeed the chorus and 
comedies, and divert the audience with apish 
postures and antic dances In after times 
their interludes became distinct entertain 
ments, and were separately exhibited 

PAPAW (cartca papaya), a tree growing 
m warm climates to the height of 18 or 20 
feet, with a soft herbaceous stem, naked 
nearly to the top, where the leaves issue on 
every side on long foot-stalhs Between the 
leaves grow the flower and the fruit, which 
18 of the size of amelon The juice is acrid 
and milky, but the fruit when boiled 18 
eaten with meat, hke other vegetables, yet, 
when cultivated in our green-houscs, the 
fruat 1s entirely worthless 

PA PER, a substance formed into thin 
sheets, on which letters and hgurcs are 
written or printed It received ita name 
from the papyrua, the leaves ot which plant 
originally served the Egyptians and cer 
tain other nations for writing on Chi- 
nese paper is of various kinds, as of the 
rinds or barks of trees, especially of the mul- 
berry, the elm, the bamboo, and the cotton 
tree Cotton 18 aleo used by us to an 1m 
mense extent in the manufacture of paper, 
but that which 1s made from linen 1s by far 
the best and most durable Paper is distin- 

whed as to its use into writing paper, 

wing paper, cartridge paper, copy, chan- 
eery, &c , as to its size into foolecap, post, 
crown, dem , medium, royal, imperial, &c 
Paper 16 made either by hand or by ma 
chinery, and perhaps none of the useful 
arts have received more attention in order 
to bring them to perfection than the paper 
manufacture In respect to whiteness, fne 
ness, and firmness, the paper made in Eng 
land excels all other, though the French 
manufacture some of a very fhne quality, 
while the Itahans and Germans are notcd 
more for the durability of their paper, than 
for its fineness ——Improved method of mak 
ang Paper by the ard of machinery ‘No 
thing,” says Dr Ure, “places in a more 
striking hght the vast improvement which 
has taken pe in all the mechanical arts 
of Englan 
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the condition of our paper-machine facto 
ries now, compared with those on the con- 
tinent Almost every good automatic paper 
mechanism at present mounted in Franée, 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Sweden, 
and the United States, has erther been made 
in Great Britain, and exported to these 
countries, or has been constructed in them 
closely upon the English els.” Jt 18 not 
a part of the plan of this work to enter mte 
the minutue of detail in machinery or ma- 
bufacturcs Generally speaking, as in this 
case, they would occupy infinitely too great 
& portion of our space, but it would be 
remiss in us not to allude to some of the 
remarkable features which the inimitable 
paper making machinery of this country 
scnts, as well as to state its ongim = In 

799, Louis Robert, then employed in the 
paper works of Essonne in Frangp, con- 
trived a machine to make paper of great 
si7¢, by a continuous motion, and obtained 
for it a patent for 15 years, with a sum of 
8000 trance from the French government, 
as a reward for his ingenuity This inven- 
tion was purchased by M Didot, who came 
over with it to Kngland, where he entered 
into several contracts for constructing and 
working it, and it eventually came mto 
the posscssion of the Mcsers Toudrmer, 
extensive paper makers and stationers, who, 
with the assistance of Mr Donkin,a youn 
and zealous mechamst, made wonderfu 
seas abies on the French imvention, 
and in 1403 produced a self acting cylin- 
dncal machine, with rotatory motion, for 
making an endless web of paper! Many 
and various have been the improvements 
introduccd, since that period, by the ad of 
most ingenious and complicated machinery, 
resulting chiefly from the skill and enter 
prise ot Mr John J)ckinaon, till at length 
the art has so completely tnumphed over 
every difficulty, that a continuous stream 
of fluid pulp is now passed round thie cy 
hinders with unerring precision, and not 
only made into paper, but actually dred, 
pressed smooth, and every separate sheet 
cut round the edgcs, in the brief space of 
hive minutes 

PA PER MONEY, or PA’PER CUR’ 
RENCY, bank notes or bills issued by the 
credit of government, and circulated as the 
representative of com In a more exten- 
sive senst, these terms may denote all kinds 
of notes and bills of exchange 

PA PILE LINGE (French), a kind of pa- 
tr made to reseruble damask and other 
inen 80 cleverly, that it 18 ampossble, with- 
out examination, to detect the difference, 
and even to the touch, the articles made 
from the papier linge are very much hke 
linen, and can be used for every purpose to 
which hnen 15 applicable, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of those in which strength 
and durability are required. 

PA PILR MACHE (French), the com- 
poo of which superior tca trays, snuff 
ores, and many other light and elegant 
articles, as well as a variety of toys, &c are 
manufactured They are made of cuttings 


since the eraof Arkwright, than | of white or brown paper, boiled in water, 
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TOO MUCH RLFACHING GHEATIY INJTRES THE TRXTURK OF TAPER. 
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IN PAPER MAKING, A QUANTITY OF CHLORIDE OF LIME IS MIXED WITH THE RAGS, THE EFFECT OF WHICH IS TO BLEACH AND PURIFY THEM. 
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AIL LEGUMINOUS PLANTS ARE PAPILIONACEOUS, OR LIKE A BUTTERFLY, 
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THE DISPLAY OF A PAPILIO I* SOMETIMES CHECKED BY DROUGHT, I% WHICH CASE TBE INSECT I8 DEPRIVED OF FHE FACULTY OF FLYING 
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and beaten in a mortar till they are reduced 
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to a kind of paste and then boiled with a 
solution of gum arabic, or of size, to give 
eqnsistency to the paste, which is after- 
wards formed into different shapes, by press 
ing it into ocd moulds When dry, it 1s 
coated with a mixture of size and lamp 
black, and afterwards varnished 

PAPIL IO, m entorolog:, the name of a 
gubdivinen of the msect class whet 1n their 
image, or third state that 1s when they 
have wings Every fly is an emage but a 
moth 18 called phalana and a butterfly pa 
pio The most natural and apy roved dis 
tinguishing names for the several species of 
inseota (winch are called the t: 20:4! names), 
are taken from the vege tables on which they 
feed, but in the multitude of butterflies the 
proportion that belong to «xtra Luropeah 
parts of the world 18 so great, and ther 
several foods so little known that Linneus 
was obliged to adopt a diflerent achcmce of 
nomenclature and he accordingly divided 
them into acectiona by the names e juztes, 
heheonu danat nymphalea aud pleber The 
indwiduals ot the section of equites have 
thar names from the Trojan history those 
of that of the Aelicont from the Muses the 
daiat from the children of Danaus the 
nymphales from the nymphs of antiquity 
aud thc pledee trom the cclebrated ancients 
in desenbing the papiltoit wall be necessary 
to conhne ourselves to the frst division of 
the Linnaan genus viz the equit ses One 
of the most remarkable and inta resting en 
cumstances connected with this beautiful 
class is ther serica of transtormations be 
fore reaching a perfect state The female 
butterfly lays agreat quantity ofegs which 
product caterpillars thes after a short 
hic aseume anew forin and bee me chrv 
sahds— the tomb of the caterp lar and 
the cradle of the butterfly The ¢ chirysa 
hds or insect prsone me attached in va 
rious Ways and are of differnt firms but 
within the ccll or covenin, of whatever at 
may be compoacd the disyusting ¢ ta: pillar 
hecomes the brilhant butterfiv A sincle 
female insect in its perfect state produ es 
several hundrcd gps but th rover meres o¢ 
ws chechcd by a host of enemica A single 
par of sparrows it is calculated wall de 
stros upwards of 3000 caterpillars im a week 
and gngat numbcrs arc also | illed by a aye 
cus of dv wlach deposits ats e.es an the 
caterpillar where they batch an tthe larva 
fecd on the body that protectc l them 

PAPIL TAZ tle nipple of the breast and 
te minations of the nerses in that form 
which constitutes the sense of fecling in 
the true shin and of tarte 

PAPILIONA CL Y the td Tion@an na 
tural order of plants with flowers resem 
bhag the buttertl s wings asthe pon & 

PAPILIONACEOUS an botany an epi 
thet for the corolla at plants which have 
the shape of a butterfly such as that of the 
pea The pamhonaccous corolla is uaually 
tour petaled having an upper spreading pe 
tal, called the danae two side petals called 


wenga anda lowcr petal called the deel 
| PAPILLA RUM PROULS SUS, m ana 
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tomy the extremities of the olfactory nerves, 
which convey the shmy humours by the 
hbres that pass through the oe ertbriforme 

PAP ILLARY or PAP ILLOUS, pertain- 
Ing to or resembling a nipple ——Papillose, 
in botany, covered with ficuhy dots or pomts, 
or with soft tubercles as the ice plant 

PA PIST, one that adheres to the doc 
trines and certmomes of the church of 
Rome a Roman catholic Hence pamatry, 
pamstical ke 

PAPPOOS the name given to a young 
child by the nativcs of New I ngland 

PAR VAGUM, in anatomy, the eighth 
pair of nerves 

PAP’PUS, 1n botany, thistle down a sort 
of feathcry or hairy crown with which many 
seeds are furnished for the purpose of dis 
semination <A seed surmounted by a pap 
pus resembles a shuttle cock, so that it 18 
natorally formed for flying and for bemg 
transported by the wind to a very consider. 
able distance fiom its parent plant By 
this contnvance of nature the dandehon, 
groundac! &c are disseminatcd and self 
sown in places where they would otherwise 
have never eusted 

PAP UI7 m medicine, httle blisters, 
pimples or eruptions on the skin 

PAP LIOST im botany pn epithet fora 
leaf &e covered with vesicular points or 
with httle bheters 

YAPYROG RAVI) a lately mvented art, 
which consists of taking nmpres*ions from 
a kind of pasteboaid covercd with a calea 
reons substance (called hthographi paper), 
In the same in tncr as stones are used in 
the precess Cf lithography 

PAPYRUS (eyperes papyrus of Im 
not) anf avtan sedpe ke y lant or recd 
grass Which fas ve jared ip immortal time 
in onso yuence of 1ts Jeaves having, frenshed 
the ancents with paper It grows im the 
marshes of Liypt or in the stag nant places 
ot the Nale Ira roots are tortuous, and in 
thicl ness about tour or five mehes its 
stom which 3s triangwar and tapering mses 
tothe height of ten feet and is terminated 
by a comypound wide spreading and beau 
titul uinb 1 which as surrounded with an 
involucre composed ot ¢eyht large swoid 
Bhaped leaves The usex of the papyrus 
were however by no means conhned to the 
mahing of papcr = lhe inhahitaute of the 
countries where it grows even to this day 
mianuiacturc it into sai) cloth cordage and 
some tines weary apparcl Boats are made 
by weaving the rtems compactly together, 
and covenmg them externaily with 4 resi 
nous substance to prevent the adtussion of 
Water 

PAR (Tatm equal) in commerce 18 sad 
of any two things cqual in valuc and in 
moni) affaus the equality of one bind ot 
monty or property with another thus when 
100? stock 1s worth caactly 1007 4 ecie the 
stock is said to he at par 
chaser 18 required to waive nother more nor 
less of the c mmodity with which he parts 
than he reecives of that which he acquires 
thus too the par ot exchance 15 the ¢ jual 
value of moncy in one country and another 
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A SPECIES OF PAPYRUS GROWS WILD IW SICILY, AND LATE TRAVELLERS HAVE DISCOVERED IT IN SOME OF THE WESTERN RIVERS OF AFRICA 
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NABLES US TO CALCULATE MATHAMATICALLY THE PATH OF A PROJECTILE, PRUM THE FROFOMTIONATI MAGNITUDE OF THE TWO FORCES 
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4 PARABLES DIFFERS FROM AN ALLEGORY BY BEING LESS BYMBOLICAL. 
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In the exchange of money with foreign coun- 
tmes, the person to whom a bill 1s payable 
18 supposed to receive the same value as 
was paid to the drawer by the remitter; but 
this is not always the case with respect tu 
the intrinsic value of the comms of different 
countries, which is owing to the fluctuation 
i the prices of exchange among the seve- 
ral countries and great trading cities. In 
fine, bills of exchange, stocks, &c. are at 
par when they sel! for ther nommal value, 
above par when they sell for more, and be 
low par when they sell for less 

PA'RA, a Turkish com, very small and 
thin, of copper and silver, the fortieth part 
of a Turkish plaster. 

PAR ABLY, a fable or allegorical repre- 
sentation of something real or apparent im 
life or nature, from which a moral 1s drawn 
for instruction. Parables are certainly a 
most delicate way of impressing disagree- 
able truths on the mind, and in many cases 
have the advautage of a more open reproof, 
and even of formal lessons of morality . thus 
Nathan made Dasid senmble of na guilt 
by a parable, and thus our Saviour, in com- 
P lance with the customs of the Jews, who 

ad a kind of natural genius for this sort of | 
lustruction, spoke frequently m parables, 
most beautifully constructed, and calculated 
to convince them of their errors and preju- 





ces. . 
PARAB‘OLA, 1m conic sections, a curve 
produced by cutting a cone parallc! to one | 
of its sides, and haying at such section cer- 
tain fixed proportions, when the same pro- 
portions govern bodies in motion, they are 
said to descnbe a parabola, and this is theo- 
retically the case with projcetiles from the | 
earth.——Parabolic Asymptote, a parabolic , 
line approaching to a curve, so that they , 
never mneet, yet, by producing both inden- 
nitely, their distance trom each other be- 
comes Jess than any given line ——J'arabol- 
vorm, having the torm of a parabola 
PARAB OLE, inorators, situlitude , com- 
arison. Hence, pa abolical instruction or | 
escription 
PAKAB’OLISM, 1n algebra, the division 
of the terms of an equation by a known 
vantity that is involved or multiphed im | 
the frat term 
PARAB OLOID, in geometry, a paraho- 
liform curse whose ordinates are supposed 
to be in the subtmplicate, subquadruplicate, 
&e. ratio of their respective abscissm. An- 
other species is when the paramcter, multi- 
phed into the square of the abscissa, is 
equal to the cube of theordinate the curve 
is then called a seu cubical paraboloid. 
PARACEL SIAN, a name given to a phy- 
sicaian who follows the practice of Paracel- 
aus, a celebrated Swiss physiian and alchy- 
mist who lived at the close of the 15th 


century, and who performed many extraor- | 


dinary cures by meana totally unknown to 
the generality of medical practitiouers of 
his tome. 

PARACEN’TRIC MO‘TION, in astro- 
nomy, denotes so much as arevolving planet 
approaches nearer to, or lecedcs frum, the 


| sun or centre of attraction. 


BLANCHARD MADE THE FIRAT SUCCESSPUL PARACHUTE DEACENT, IN 1790. 
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PARACH’RONISM, an error in chrono- 
logy, by which an event 1s related as having 
happened later than ita true date 

AR ACHUTE, in erostation, a machine 
or instrument in the form of a large um 
brella, calculated to break the fall of a per: 
son in descending from an air-halloon. 

PAR ACLETE, the Conyorter, & term ap- 
phed in the sacred volume to the Holy 
Spinit. 

PARADIGM, in grammar, an example 
of a verb conjugated in the several moods, 
tenses, and persons. 

PARADISE, a region of supreme felicity; 
generally meaning the garden of Eden, in 
Which Adam and Eve were placed immedi- 
ately atter their creation. The locahty of 
this happy spot has been assigned, by dit- 
erent writers, to places the most opposite. 

In truth, there 1s scarcely any part of the 
world where Paradise bas not been sought 
for. The most probable opimon ie, that it 
was situated between the confluence of Eu- 
— and Tigris, and their separation, 
ison being a branch anemg from one ot 
them after their separation,—and Gihon, 
another branch arising from the other on 
the western mde = Arabia Deserta was the 
Ethiopia mentioned by Moses as washed 
by these rivers, and Chusistan, in Persia, 
answers to the land of Havilah, where there 
was gold, hdellium, the onyx stone, 
When Chiistians use the word, they mean 
that celestial paradise, or place of pure and 
refined delight m which the souls of the 
blessed enjoy everlasting happiness. In 
this sense it is frequently used in the New 
Testament our Saviour tells the penitent 
tliet on the cross, “This day shalt thou be 
with mem paradise ,” and St Paul, speak- 
ing Of himself in the third person, says, 
“f hnew a inan who was caught up ito 
paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which its not lawful for a man to utter” 

PARADIS EA, or BIRDS OF PARA- 
DISE, 1 ormthology, a genus of birds be- 
longimg to the order Pree The beak is 
covered with a belt or collar of downy fea- 
thers at the base, and the feathers on the 
sides are very long, ther whole plumage 
being singular and splendid They occur 
in China, Japan, Persia, and various parts 
of India, but are supposed to be orginally 
natives of New Guinea. The tail consists 
of ten feathers, the two maddie ones, and 
sometimes more in several of the specics, 
are very long, and webbed only at the base 
and tipy The legs and teet are very large 
and strong, they have three toes torward, 
one backward, and the middle connected to 
the outer one ar far as the first yomnt. The 
whole of this genus have, till lately, been 
very impertectly hnown, few cabinets poa- 
sessing more than one species, siz. the 

reater or common bird of Paradise, nor 

ne any set of birds given rixe to more fa 
bles, the vanious tales concerning which are 
to be found tu every author, such as, their 
never touching the ground from ther birth 
todeath, hving wholly on the dew, being 
produced without lege, and a nunber of 
other stones too mdiculous to menuon. 
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THE EARTH SHALL ALL BE PARADISF, FAR HAPPIER PLACE THANX THIS OF EDEN, AND FAR HAPPIER DAYS. 
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THE MORE KLEVATED AN OBJECT IS ABOVE THE HORIZON, THE LESS IS THE PARALLAX, ITS DISTANCE FROM THE EARTH'S CENTRE CONTINUING TRE SAME. 





NO BCIENCE ABOUNDS MORE WITH PARADOXES THAN GEOMETRY. 
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There are several apecies; one of which, 
viz. the great bird of Paradise, is thus de- 
scribe@ ;--It is of a cinnamon hue; crown 


.{ luteous; throat golden green or yellow; side 


feathers very lon ß and foatiug; length, from 
the end of the bill to the end of the real 
tail, abowt twelve inches; but to the end of 
the long hypochondro:d feathers, nearly two 
feet. This species is found in the Molucca 
islaads, and those round New Guinea. They 
move in flights of thirty or forty, with a 
leader above the rest, and preserve their 
light and voluminous plumage in order, by 
always flying against the wind. The pecu- 
liar Jength and structure of their feathers 
hinders them from settling in high winds 
on trees; and when they are thrown on the 
ground by these winds they cannot rise 


again. 

PARADOX, in philosophy, a tenet or 
proposition seemingly absurd, or contrary 
to received opinion, yet true in fact. 

PAR AGOGE (pron. paragojy), a figure 
in grammar by which the addition of a 
letter or syllable 1s made to the end of a 
word. Paragoye, in anatomy, a term 5g- 
unifying that fitness of the bones to one 
another which 18 discernible in their arti- 
cwation. 

PAIVAGON, a model by way of distine- 
tion implying superior excellence or per- 
fection; as, a puragon of beauty or clo- 

uence. 

PAR’ AGRAM, a play upon words. Hence 
purayrammatist, an appellation for a pun- 


ster, 

PARAGRAPH, any section or portion of 
a writing which relates to a particular point, 
whether consisting of one seutence or many 
sentences. Paragraphs are gencrally dis- 
tinguished by a break in the lines; or, when 
a great quantity of print 1s mtended to he 
comwpressed in a small space, they may be 
separated by a dash, thus —. A para- 
graph is also sometimes marked thus 4. 

PARALEDSIS, or PARALEPSY, 
a figure in rhetoric by which the speaker 

retends to puss by what at the same time 
e really mentions. 

PARALIPOM’ENA, in matters of litera- 
ture, denotes a supplement of things omit- 
ted ina preceding work. 

PAR ALLAX, iu astronomy, the difference 
betweth the places of any celestial objects 
as seen from the surface, and trom the cen- 
tre of the earth at the same mstant An- 
nual Parallax, a change in the apparent 
place of a heavenly body, caused by its being 
viewed from the earth m different parta of 
its orbit round the sun. The annual paral- 
Jax of the planets ia considerable, but that 
of the died btara has till very recently been 
cousidered as altogether imperceptible. The 
following information 1s gathered from the 
Philosophical Magazine : “ Parallax of the 
Ficed Stars—A maguiticent conquest has 
been achieved by Professor Bessel, of Ko- 
nigsburg, in a series of observations of the 
double atar, No 61, m the constellation 
Cygnus, whose distance he has ascertained 
to be 660,000 times (in round numbers) the 
radius of the earth’s orbit, or (also in round 
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numbers) 62,700,000,000,000 miles. The de- 
tails of this important discovery have been 
communicated by him to Sir John Herschel, 
bart., in a letter dated Oct. 23, 1838, which 
was read to the Astronomical Society on 
Nov. 9.”——-Parallaz, in levelling, denotes 
the angle contained between the Fne of the 
true level and that of the apparent level. 

PARALLEL, in geometry, an — 
given’ to lines, aurſaces, and bodies every- 
where equidistant from each other.~-—Pa- 
raliel planes, are such planes as have all the 
perpendiculars drawn betwixt them equal 
to each other.——Parallel raya, in optics, 
are those which keep at an equal distance 
from the visible object to the eye, which is 
supposed to be infinitely remote from the 
object.——Parallel Circles, or circles of lati- 
tude, are lesser circles of the sphere con- 
ceived to be drawn from west to east, through 
all the points of the meridian, commencin 
from the equator to which they are — 
and terminating with the poles. They are 
called parallels of latitude, because all 
places lying under the same parallel have 
the same latitude.——-Parallel sphere, in as- 
tronomy, the situation of the sphere when 
the equator coincides with the horizon, and 
the poles with the zenith and nadir.—Pa- 
rallel sailing, 11 navigation, the sailing on 
or under a parallel of latitude, or parallel 
to the equator._——Parallel ruler, a mathe- 
matical instrument consisting of two equal 
rulers, so connected together with cross 
bars, that with movable joints parallel lines 
may thereby be drawn to any extent when 
they are opened.——Parallel lines, in sieges, 
are those trenches which generally run pa- 
rallel with the outlines of the fortress. They 
serve as places for concentrating the forces 
to be directed against the fortress, and are 
usually three feet deep, from nine to twelve 
feet wide, and of a length adapted to the 
circumstances of the case.——The word pa- 
raliel is also often used metaphorically, to 
denote the continued comparison of two ob- 
jects, particularly in history. Thus we 
speak of drawing an historical parallel be- 
tween ages, countries, or men. Parallel 
passages, are such passages in a book as 
agree in import; as, for mstance, the pa- 
ralle) passages in the bible. 

PARALLELISM of the Earth’s axia, in 
astronomy, that situation of the carth’s 
axis, in its progress through its orbit, 
whereby it is still directed towards the 
pole-star; so that if a hme be drawn pa- 
rallel to its axis, while in any one position, 
the axis, in all other positions, will be al- 
ways paralle) to the same line. This pa- 
ralicham 16 the result of the earth’s double 
motion, viz. round the sun and round its 
own Axis; or its annual and diurnal motion; 
and to it we owe the vicissitudes of sea- 
sons, and the inequality of day and night, 

PARALLEL’OGRAM, in geometry, a 
plane figure bounded by four nght bnes, 
of which the opposite are parallel and equal 
to one another.——~In common uee, this 
word 18 applied to quadrilateral figures of 
more length than breadth. 





PA LELOPIP’ED, in geometry, a 
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regular solid comprehended under mx pa 
rallelograms, the opposite ones of which 
are simular, parallel, and equal to each 
other, o 1¢ 16 a prism whose bast 18 a pas 
rallelogram 
PARALLELOPIPL DIA, 1n mineralogy, 
a genus of spars, externally of a determ: 
nate and regular figure, always found loose 
and separate trom other bodies, and in the 
form of an oblique parallelopiped with six 
parallelograinie sides and eight solid angles 
PARAL OGIbSM, 1 logic a false reason 
ing ora fault committed in demonstration, 
when a consequence 145 drawn trom prin 
ciplea which are false or thou h true are 
not proved or when a proposition 18 
assed over that should have been proved 
y the way 
PARAL YSIS m medicine Palsy or the 
loss ot the power of muacular motion 
PARAM HLLR in cone sections, a con 
stant ne othcrwise called the letua rectum 
of a}arabola A third proportional to any 
diameter and its conjugate 
PARAMOUNT im law the supreme 
lord ot the fee Ihe lords of those manors 
that have cther manors under thim nme 
atvlad lords paramount and the king who 
mm law is chief lord of all the lands m kne 


MICROSCOPIC CURIOSITY OFTEN LEADS TO UNNECESSARY CRURLTY 
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alienation of mind in fevers, og from what 
ever cause 

PARAPLEGIA, or PAR APLEGY, in 
medicine, a species of paralysis usually 
succeeding an apoplexy that jand of palsy 
which aff cts the lower part of the body 

PARARYTH MOb, m medicme, a pulee 
not suitable to the age of the person 

PARASANG, a Perman measure of 
length, varying in different ages, and in dif 
fercnt places, from thirty to fifty stadia or 
furlongs 

PARASCE NIUM, mm the Grecian and 
Roman theatres was a place behind the 
scenes whither the actors withdrew to dress 
and undrcsa themselves The Romaus more 
frequently cailed it post cerium 

PARASCE VI a word signifying prepa 
ratron, given by the Jcws to the math day 
of the weeh, or Fridav because, not bang 
allowed to pripare thear food on the sab 
hath day, the} provided and preparcd it on 
the day previous 

PARASEIE NE a mock moon, or phe 
nomenon Cncompasang or adjacent to the 
moon in form of a luinmous mng which 
are sometimes one two, or mu ec bnzht 
spots bearing considiratde resemblance to 
the moon [he parascienes art formed 


land is thus the lord puramount ——In ! after the same manner as the pa: helt, or 


common parlance it means superior to 


cvervthing clse as a mans private intee | 


rest is usually paramount to all other con 
a deratious 

PAR ANYMPH among the ancients, the 
person who wanted on the bnde,room and 
directed the nupual suolummues As the 
parany nph ofheiated only on the part of 
th birdegroom a woman called princsba 
otheiated on the part of the bride —-—In 
} etry the term paranvinph is still occa 
sit nally used forthe bra leman 

PAR API G™ ain antent customs nym. 
hed a brascn table nred to a piller on 
which laws and * lamationa were en 
grused Also atable set ina p ihlie place 
cintaming an acccunt of the rising and 
actting of the stars eclipses scasous Ac 

PAR APE T in tortincation a wall ram 
part or elosation of ¢arth tor screening 
soldiers trom an cnemy 4 slot It means 
Itevally «a wall breast high 

PARAPHIRNATIA or PARAPHER 
NA andaws the poods which a wife brings 
with her at her marmaze or which she 
possesacs beyond her dower or jointure 
and wich remain at her diay osal after her 
husbands death  fhey consist principally 
of the womar s apparel yowola & which 
in the hitetume of her husband she wort as 
the ornaments of her peraou nor can the 
husband devise such ornaments and jewels 
af lis wift, though during his life he bas 

wer to dispose of them 

PARAPIERASE an explanation of some 
text or passage in an author in terms more 
clear and ampls thanin the orginal He 
who performa this is termed a par phrant 

PARAPHRENE LIS in snedicine, uu in 
flamimnation of the diiphragm 


PARAPILROS YNE, a tern used by me { ture they may he 


dical writers to express a delirium, or au 
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mock suns 

PARASL ILI, among the Grechs were an 
ordcr ot priests or at least ministers of the 
gods resembling the A puloace at Rome 
Lhew buancas was to coblect ard take care 
of the sacred corn destined tor the service 
of the temples and the gods to see that 
sacnificcn were duly pertormed and that no 
one withheld the tu t fruits &c frow the 
denties In every vailloge of the Athemans, 
certain Parasiti in honour of Hercules, 
were inmataned at the pubhie charge but, 
toe we the — ot ihia burthen, 
the magistrates atlast obliged ecine of the 


| neher sort to take them to their own 


tables anl entertam them at ther mdi 
vidual expense hence the word paraarte 
by which wed not a han, ron a fawning 
flattercr Cae vho tor the sake of a good 
diuncr at the exponse of another person, 
would be ready to sorteat lum with adula 


{ tion 
| PARASITICAL PLANTS im kptany, 


such planta aa are produced out of the 
trunk or branches of other plants and re 

cave thew nourshment from it) Of this 
lassie the misictoe which shoots out its 
radicle mm whatever position chance places 
it fhe seed which fods the materials of 
its growth in the glue that envelopes it, 
germimates and grows not only on hving 
and dcad wood but also on stoncs, glass, 
andeven iron In all these caacs the ra 
dicle 1s constantly directed towards the 
contre of these bodies which proves that 
ux not towards ainedoum suited to afford 
It nourishinent that the embryo of the 
muinketoe daects ate radici, but that this 
radicle obeys the attraction of the bodics 
on which the seed is hxed, of whatcver ua 


PARASI I1U Vi, among the Greeks, the 
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THE PIBRES OF PARASITICAL PLANTS ABE THICK AND FLFSHY, 


IN ORDER TO ATTACH THFM PIRMLY TO THE BRANCHES ON WHICH THEY GROW 











IN ANCIENT TIMES, PATERNITY WAS THE FOUNDATION OF CIVIL AUTHORITY. 
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granary where the sacred corn was pre- 
served, by the Parasiti, for sacred pur- 


ones, 
, PARASTREM’MA, in medicine, a con- 
vulsive distortion of the mouth, or any part 
of the face. 

PARATH’ESIS, a term used by some 
grammarians for apposition, or the placing 
of two or more nouns in the same case. 

PARAVA'IL, in feudal law, the lowest 
tenant holding under a mediate lord, as dis- 
tinguished from a tenant in capite, who 
holds immediately of the king. 

PAR'C4, or the FATES, in the heathen 
mythology, were three goddesses who were 
supposed to preside over the accidents and 
events, and to determine the date or period 
of human life. They were called Atropas, 
Clotho, and Lachesis, and are represented 
as spinning the thread of human life; in 
which employment Clotho held the distaff, 
Lachesis turned the wheel, and Atropos 
cut the thread. Their persons are various! 
described; sometimes they are represente 
as old women, one holding a distaff, another 
a wheel, and a third a pair of scissars. 
Others pamt Clotho in a robe of vanous 
colours, with a crown of stars upon her 
head, and holding a distaff in her hand; 
Lachesis in a garment covered with stars, 
and holding several spindles; and Atropos 
they clad in black, cutting the thread with 
a large pair of scissars. 

PARCENER, or CO PAR’CENER, in 
law, a coheir, or one who holds Jands by 
descent from an ancestor in common wit 
others. The holding or occupation of lands 
of inheritance by two or more persons, dif- 
fers from joint tenancy, which is created by 
deed or devise, whereas parcenary 1s created 
by the descent of lauds from a common an- 
cestor. 

PARCH’MENT, in commerce, the skins 
of sheep or goats prepared in such a man- 
ner as to render them proper for writing 
upon. This 1s done by separating all the 
flesh aud hair, rubbing the skim with pu- 
mice-stone and pulverized chalk, and re- 
ducing its thickness with a sharp instru- 
ment. Vellum is made of the skina of 
abortive or very young caives. The He- 
brews had books written on the skins of 
animals in David’s tune; and Herodotus 
relates, that the Ionians from the earliest 
period wrote upon goat and sheepskin, from 
which the hair had been merely scraped off. 

PAREL'CON, in grammar, the addition 
of a word or syllable at the end of another. 

PAREM'BOLE, a figure in rhetoric, often 
confounded with the parenthesis. The par- 
embole is, in reality, a species of paren- 
thesis; but its specific character is this, 
that it relates fo the subject ; while the par- 
enthesis 1s foreign from it. 

PAREN’CHYMA, in anatomy, the solid 
aud interior part of the viscera, or the sub- 
stance contained in the interstices between 
the blood-vessels of the viscera.——In_ bo- 
tanv, the pith or pulp of plants, 

PARENT —— aterm of relation- 
ship appheable to those from whom we im- 
p modiately receive our being. Parents, by 
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IN CASE OF THE GROSS ABUSE OF THE PARENTAL AUTHORITY, THE LAW EXTENDS ITS PROTECTION TO THE CHILD BY APPOLNTING ANOTHER GUARDIAN. 
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the law of the land as well as by the law of 
nature, are bound to educate, maintain, 
and defend their children, over whom they 
have a Jegal as well as a natural power: 
they likewise have interest in the profits of 
their childrene’ labour, during their non- 
age, in case the children live with and are 
provided for by them; yet the parent has 
no interest in the real or personal estate of 
a child, any otherwise than as his guardian. 
The laws relating to the mutual nghts and 
duties of parents and children are a very 
important part of every code, and have a 
very intignate connexion with the state of 
socicty and with civi] institutions. In an- 
cient times, when paternity was a great 
foundation of civil authonty, the parental 
rights were much more absolute than in 
the modern, extending, in some countries, 
to the right of life and death, and continu- 
ing during the life of the two parties. 

PARENTA‘LIA, in antiquity, funeral ob- 
sequies, or the last duties paid by children 
to their deceased parents. The term is also 
used for a sacrifice, or solemn service, of- 
fered —— the manes of the dead. 

PAR'GASITE, in mineralogy, a variet 
of actinolite; a mineral of a grayish or bluis 
green, in rounded grains, with a dull, dun- 
coloured surface; or in crystals of carbo- 
nate of lime, in little plates mixed with la- 
mellar mica, 

PARHE’LION, in physiology, amock sun 
or meteor, having the — of the sun 
itself and seen by the side of that luminary. 
Parheha are sometimes donbie, sometimes 
triple, and sometimes even more numerous. 
They are formed by the reflection of the 
sun’s beams on a cloud properly situated; 
and are accounted for by supposing an in- 
fimity of little particles of ice floating in the 
air, which multiply the image of the sun by 
refraction or reflection. Sometimes a par- 
helion is tinged with colours like the rain- 
bow, with a luminous train. 

PA’RIAN MAR’BLE, a sort of white 
marble, so called from the island of Paros, 
where it was first found. — Pariun Chro- 
nicle, ne ARUNDELIAN MARBLES.) 

PA‘RIAS, a degraded tribe of Hindoos, 
who live by themselves in the outskirts of 
towns; and, in the country, build their 
houses apart from the villages, or rather 
have villages of their own. They dare not 
in cities pass through the streets where the 
Brahmins hve; nor enter a temple of the 
superior castes. They are prohibited from 
all approach to any thing pure, and are 
doomed to perform all kinds of menial work. 

PAR'IETAL BONES, in anatomy, two 
arched bones situated one on each aside of 
the supenor part of the cranium. They are 
thicker above than below; but are some- 
what thinner, and at the same time more 
equal and sinooth than the other bones of 
the cramum. In new-born infants the osea 
parietala are separated from the middle of 
the divided os frontis by a portion of the 
cranium then unossified. 

PAR IMPAR, in antiquity, a game of 
chance practised among the Greeks and 
Romans. It was identical with the game 
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IN CASE OF THE DECEASR OF THR FATHER, THE LAW TRANSFERS HIS AUTHORITY, WITH SOME LIMITATIONS, OVER HIS CHILDREN TO THE MOTHER. 
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, of lords, the seat of each member 1s pre 
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of “even or odd” practised by the boys of 
modern times. 

PA'RIS, PLASTER oF, a composition of 
lime and sulphuric acid, used in making 
casts and moulds. 

PARISH, the preemet or territorial juris- 
diction of asccular priest, the mhabitants of 
wluch belong to the same church. Some 

arnishes are, however, so large and popu- 
ous, that they contain one or more chapels 
of ease. In 1885, England and Wales con- 
tained 11,077, and helard 21450 parishes 

PARK, a large picece of ground enclosed 
and privitegcd fot beasts of the chase. To 
render au coclosure a park, a licence nrust 
be obtained under the broad seal, but there 
are parks en reputation, thougn not erceted 
with Jawtul warrant, and the owna of sach 
may bing his action against any one sttaling 
deer thacm To constitute a park, three 
things are required, a roval grant or hi- 
cense, inclosure by pales, a wall, or hedge , 
aud beasts of chase, as deer, &e — Purk 
also siguifies a large net placed on the bimk 
ot the sen, with only one entrance wlhuch 1s 
next the shore, and wach 1s left dry by the 
ebb ot the tide ——Park of artiliery, a place 
in the rea of both lines of an army tor en- 
ease ais the artillery, which 1s formed m 
lines, the guns in front, the ammunition- 
wagons belind the guns, and the pontoons 
and tumbiils douming the third hne | The 
whole 1s surroundcd with a rope The gun- 
ners aud niatrosases encamp on the flanks, 
the bombadiers, peutoon mic aud artiacers 
m the rear —The phrave ts also applied to 
denote the whole trata of ai uller; belonging 
to an army a1 divs on of troops ——Parh of 
prorigina, the place where the satlers pitch 
thar tents and sell provisions, and that 
where the bread waons ace stationed 


the threr estates in Great Britam, or the 

reat council cf thc nation, Comsimting of the 

mg, Lords and Commons, which terms 
the lemslative branch of th government. 
The word pophiament was introduced mito 
England under the Norman hings The 
supreme council of the nanion was called by 
our Saxon ancestors, the aitlenagenote, the 
Inceling of wise men or sages A — 
ment is called by the hing’s [queen’s] wnt, 
or Ictter, directed to cach lord, summoning 
lim to appear, and by writs seut by the 
lord chancetor under the great seal, coam- 
| mandiug the sLeriffs of each county to take 

the necessary steps for the election of 
| members for the county, and the horoughs 

contained init) On the day xppomted tor 
the meeting of parhament, the king [queen) 
sits in the house of lords under # canopy, 
dreased in his [her] robes, as are all the 
lords in theirs, and, the connnons bong 
summoned to the bar of that house, the so- 
vereign addresses both houses on the state 
of public affars The commons mae then 
required to choose a speaker, which officer 
being presented to and approved by the 
sovereign, the Jatter withdrawe, the com- 
mons retire to their own house, and the 
business of parhament begins. In the house 
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| sembed according to rank; though, except 
in the presence of the king [queen] this 
formalty 18 almost wholly dispensed with. 
The princes of the blood sit on each side 
the throne; the two archbishops agunst 
the wall on the king’s right hand, the 
bishops ot London, Durhaw, and Winches- 
| ter below the former, and the other bishops 
' according to priority of consecration On 
the king's (gueen’s] left hand, above all the 
dukes except those of the blood royal, sit 
the lord treasurer, lord president, and lord 
privy-seal, then the dukes, marquises, and 
earls, the iudividunls of each class taking 
precedence according to the date of their 
ercation Across the room are wuolaacka, 
cont.nued from ancient custom, and on the 
first of these, pnmediately before the thione, 
sits the Jord chancellor, as speaker of the 
house On the other woolsacks are seated 
the judges, masters in chancery, and king's 
» counsel, who only give then advice on pomts 
of Jaw —-In the house of commons there are 
| no pecular seats tor any members. The 
speaker ouly has a chair — to 
him at the upper end of the house, and at 
a table before hun mt the clerk and his as- 
sistant. When the parhament is thus as- 
seimbled, no member 1 to depart without 
Jeave Upon eatraordimary occasions, all 
the membeis are summoned, otherwise, 
three hun tired of the commons 18 rechoned 
atull house, and foity may compoxe a house 
for the dispatch of business. The mcthod 
of muk iug laws 18 much the same m both 
houses. dn each house the act of the ma 
jority brids the whole, and thin majority 18 
declared ih votes openly given, not pu 
vately, or by ballot.- To brmg a bill into 
the house of ecnnmons, yf the rehef sought 
by itas of a private nature, itis fret neces 
sary to pimer a petiuon, which must be 
| presented by a member, aud usually scts 
| dorth the prevance demred to be remedicd 
in public matters, the bill is brought im 
upon motion made to the house, without 
any petirion — A comnutiee of the uhole 
house 18 composed of every member, and, 
to form it, the speaker quits the char (an 
otha: intinber being appointed chatrmau), 
aud nay sit and debate ax a private member, 
In these conmittees the bill as debated 
ehave by clause, amendments made, the 
blanks tiled up, aud sume tines the Gill en- 
tucty new modelled. After it has gone 
j through the conmuttee, the chairman re- 
ports it to tue house with such amend 
| ments as the con mittee haye made, and 
then the house reconnder the whole hill 
| again, and the question is repeatedly put 
| upon every clause and amendment When 
; the house have agreed or disagrecd to the 
amendments of the committee, and some- 
tnues added new amendments of their own, 
the bill u then ordercd to be engrosacd. 
When thasis flinshed, 1 18 read a third time, 
| and amendments are somctines then made 
toit, and if a new clause be added, it 16 
done by tacking a separate piece of parch- 
meut on the bill, whieh 1s called a rider 
The spc aker then agam opens the contents, 
and, holding it up im his hands, puts the 
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THE SRCOND READING OF THR PARLIAM. REFORM BILL WAS CARRIFD BY A MAJORITY OF ONR, MARCH 24, 1931; AND BECAME THE LAW OF THE LAND IN 1839. 








A PARODY NEVER PAILS TO PRODLCE ADMIRATION AFD DELIGHT, WHEW IT UNITES TASTE IN SELECTIOV WITH FELICITY OF APFLICATION "-—PERBCIVAL. 
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TRHIKING CONTRASTS AND A HUMOROUS VEIN ARE THE INETHUMENTS OF PARODY 
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question whether the bill shall pass If 
this be agreed to, the title is then settled, 
and one ot the members 18 directed to carry 
it to the lords for their concurrence When 
both houses have done with any bill, it al 
ways 18 deposited in the house of peers, to 
wait the royal assent, except in the cuse of 
a money bill, which, after receiving the 
concurrcace of the lords 16 scnt back to 
the house of commons = The answer to the 
question put by the speakcr, or the chair 
man, in the house of commons, 1s dye or 
No and in the house of peers, Content or 
Not Content The royal asscnt to bills may 
he given, either in person (when the sove 
reign appears on the throne in the house of 
peers, regally attired), ot by lettcre patent 
under the great sca) and dulys ened And 
when the bill has received the royal assent 
in either of thesc ways, it 14 then, and not 
betore a statute or act af parliaiuent 

PARLIAMINIARIAN, an epithet for 
thos, who aide d with the knghsh re publican 
parhament in opposition to hm Charics 1 

PAR ODY, a kindof wnting m which the 
words of an author or his thoughts are by 
some shght alterations adapted to u diffe 
rent purpose or it may be defined a port 
deal pleasantry m which the verses of some 
author are by way of mdicule, ap) hed to 
avothir object, or m turning, a sQious 
wotk into burlesque by affecting to observe 
the same rhymes, words and cavenccs 

PAROJL in daw anything done vobal 
hy or by oral dicilaration as 7 aol et idence 
——Lmole m nuiitary affairs a promise 
pen by a prisoner of warwhcnu suffercd to 
ye atlage that he will return at the time 
appointed unless he shall have previously 
been discharged or exchan ed Par le 
al o means the watch word given out every 
duv in ordas by a comm nding officer m 
eninp or garmson by w! ch fiends may Le 
distinguished from enemics 

PARKOMOI OGY in rhetone af gure of 
— by which the orutor concedes some 
thing to his adversary, m order to atiength 
en lis own argument 

PARONOMA £1A, a rhetorical figure, by 
which words nealy alike in sound but of 
very differcnt or opposite meanin,.» are at 
fectedly or desigucdly wed, a play upon 
words 

PAR@NLC HIA, in medteimne a whitlow, 
or absec sa tormicd near the nails or tips of 
the tingers Any collection of pus formed 
in the fingtrs 18 termed by medical wiiters 
ponuia or Wiutlow and is an absecss of 
the same nature with tnosc ausing m any 
othcr parts of the body 

PAN RICIDL, strictly signifies the mur 
de or murdercr of a father, as matrreide 
docs of a mother, yet this woid 1s ordina 
rily taken mn both sensca, and 1s alao extend 
ed to the murder of any nearrelation ‘The 
word parricide 19 also applicd to onc who 
invades or destroys any to whom he owes 
particular reverence, as his country or pa 
tron By the Roman law it was punished 
in aseverer manner than any other kind of 
homicide = Attcr being scourscd, the de lin 
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with a live dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, 


and thus cast into the sea Solon, it 18 
true, made no law — parricide, appre- 
he nding it imposmble that avy one should 
be guilty of so unnatural a barbant 

PARRICIDIUM, a name xven by a de 
cree of the Roman acnate to the ides of 
March, which was the anniversary of Cæ- 
sar’s assassination Dolahella the consul 

roposcd a law to change its name to Nata 

18 Urbes, as he Jookcd on that day as the 
buthday of Roman liberty 

PARO TIS, or PAROTID GIAND in 
anatomy, a large con,lomerat¢ and salival 
gland nitgated under the ear, between the 
mammallaty process of the temple bone and 
the angle of the lower jaw Lhe excretory 
duct of this gland opens on the mouth, and 
is called from ite discovercr the Stenanran 
duct ‘Lhe word parotes also used to de 
note an inflammation or abscess of the 
parotid glind 

PAR OX\YSM, 1 medione aht of higher 
excitement or violence in a disease that bas 
remissions O1 mtenmswions, as the parow 
yam of a fever or the gout 

PAR RIL, among scamen, an apparatus 
or frame made of ropes trucks, and ribs 20 
contrived as to go round the mast, and 
benny fastened at both cuds to a yaid, serves 
to howt it 

PaRROL, m ormthology, the name 
given to birds of the genus Porttacus, the 
s,ecics of which are very numcrous = Par 
rots ire found almost everywhere m tropical 
chmates ühev are dietmgut hed by a 
hool ed bal a movable upper mandthle, rich 
plumage and by the faculty they possess of 
making mdisunct articulations of words in 
unitation of the human voice Ther hook 
cd bill is very scrviceable to them an elimb 
ine They brecd m hollow thees, subsist on 
fruits nnd sceds, and often attam a great 
a,(  Ehe common g1ay palrot is the most 
rewatkable for its loquacaty docihty, and 
distinctness of aiticulation but many of 
the vanietics ave far more beautiful 

PARS ING, in grammar, the resolving a 
sentence mto its eluments, by showing the 
xevcral ) irts of speech of which it 1s com 
posed, and thar ielation to each other ac 
cording to grammatical rules 

TARS LLY, m botans,a well known gar 
den vegetable, of the genus Apium The 
leaves are much used in cookery, commu 
niating an aromatic and agreeable favour 
to soups and other dishts and the root 1s 
an apeient medicine Among the Greeks, 
parslcy was made use of tor decoratin s the 
tombs of the deceased, and conac quently 
way regarded ag a vegctable uot much cal 
culated to contmbute to agreeable scnea 
tions It was, however the herb of which, 
in the Isthnuan and Nemean games, the 
crowns of the victors were composcd 
Among the Romans parstcy was considered 
a necessary inert dient in their festive gar 
lands because it 1¢tams its verdure a long 
um, affords a gratetul saci] and was sup 
posed to ebsorb the mebriating fumes of 
wine, and by that mcans prevcut intoxica 
hon 
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SiR KE. COKE OBSERVES, THAT THE APPELLATION OF PARSOY 18 THE MOST LEGAL AND MOST HONCUBABLE TITLE A PARISH PRIEST CAN ENJOY. 
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CALLICRATES AND ICTINUS WERE THE ANCHITKCTS OF 1HE PARTHENON. 
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PARS NEP, in botany, a well known cuh- 
nary vegetable, of the genus Paatinaca , the 
root of which 1s deemed a valuable esculent. 
Besides their use for the table, parsneps 
are often cultivated on an extensive scale aa 
fodder for cattle. The milk of cows 18 
improved in quality, and the quantity 16 
imereased by them, while butter of a fine 
saffron yellow colour, and excellent flavour, 
ta produced by this food. As the roota are 
not lable to myury from trosts, they may 
remain in the ground all the winter, and be 
taken up as required. 

PAR'BON, the rector or incumbent of a 
parish, who has the parochial charge or 
cure of soule.~—-Parsonage, a rectory en- 
dowed with a house, glebe, lands, tithes, 
&c., for the maintenance of the incumbent 
There may, notwithstanding, be a parson- 
age without either glebe or tithes, but only 
annual payments — Parson Imparaonee, 
signines one that 93 2n possession of a 
church, whether it be presentative or im- 
—— and with whom the church 1s then 


u 

FPARTER' RE. in gardening, a level divi- 
aion of ground furnished with evergreens 
and Sowers, sometimes cut into shell and 
seroll work with alleys between them 

PAR THENON, in ancient architecture, 
the name given to the celehrated Greman 
temple ot Minerva, erected during the splen- 
did era of Pericles It was built of marble 
upon a spot elevated on all sides ahove the 
town and citadel, of the Doric order, 222 
Greek teet in length, and 69 1m height 
This magnihcent temple had resisted all 
the ravages of time, had been in turn con- 
verted into a Christan church and a Turk- 
ish mosque, but in the year 1687, when the 
Venetians besieged the citadel of Athens, 
under the command of general hocnigs- 
marck, a bomb tell most unluchily on the 
devoted Parthenon, set fire to the powder 
which the Turks had shut up therem, and 
thus the root was entirely destroved, and 
the whole building almost reduced to ruins 

PAR TIAL, in botany, an epithet for sub 
ordinate, as, a paral umbel, a partial 
peduncle A partial involucre 1s placed at 
the toot of a partial uimbel 

PAR TICEPS CRIM INJS, in law, an ac- 
complice, or one who has a share in the 


guilt 

PAR'TICIPLE, in grammar, a word s0 
called because it party spates of both a noun 
andaverb, bemy variable through the gen- 
ders and cases like the former, and re surd- 
ing tine, action, passion, &e hike the latter 
——Participles sometimes lose the proper- 
ties of a verb, and become adjectives, as, 
she is a girl ot engaging manners, that man 
as au accampliahed orator 


PAR TICLE, in physics, a minute part 


of a body, an aggregation or collection of 


The Scientific anv Literary Treasury ; 
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tieles are such parts of speech as are inca 
pable of any inflection, as the prt position, 
conjunction, &c. Many grammarians have, 
however, dropped this name, and divided 
all parts of speech into declinable and inde- 
clinable. 

PARTITE, m poten, an epithet for di- 
vided thus, a parttfe leaf is a sample leaf 
separated down to the base. 

ART’NERS, 1n a ship, strong preces of 
timber bolted to the beams encireling the 
masts, to keep them from sodling, that 1s, 
falling over the alup’s aides. 

PART NERSHIP, the association of two 
or more persone for the prosecution of any 
trade, manutacture, or commercial enttr- 
prise, at their joint expense In this care 
the connection 1» formed by contract, each 
partner furnishing a part of the capital stoch, 
and being entitled to a proportional share 
ot — or subject tv a proportional share 
of loss, or one or more ot the partners may 
furnish money or atock, and the others may 
contribute their services. A partucrship or 
association of this kind 18 a standing or per 
manent company, and ts denominated a firm 
or house. Though partnerships ought not 
to be entered into without great eneum- 
spection, the benehts of a union of the means 
and advantages of diffcrent persons fur the 
conduct of a business, in many instances, 
are tuo obvious to need dlustration. 

PARTRIDGE, 1m ornithology, a well- 
known bird of the genus Tetrao, compre- 
hending grouse, partnidg¢s, and quails, in 
all 75 species The conimon partridge (per 
diz) is tound all over Lurope. ‘The places 
partridges dehght in most are corn fields, 
especially whilst the corn grows, for under 
that cover they shelter and breed, and they 
are frequented bv them when the corn is 
cut down for the grain They contribute 
fo much to the gourmand’s pleasure that 
many expenments were formerly nm use to 
take them ale, but their destruction 1s 
now almost entirely reserved for the shot 
of the sportsman, or the net of the poacher. 

PARTY, 11 a political sense, has been 
well defined, “the madness of the manv for 
the gain of the fow” Yetat differs from 

faction, in implying 8 less dishonourable 
association of persons, or more Justihable 
designs Free governments me the hot- 
beds of party, yet, probably, withest the 
exiatence of oppowng partics in a state, 
ewil treedum would no longer exist — 
Party, in military affairs, a small detach 

ment or number of men sent upon any pur- 
ticular duty, as a rccruiting party, &c —— 
The word party 1s likewise used to quality 
other words, and may be considered eather 
as part of a compound word, or as an adjec- 
tive, as party rage, pasty disputes, Me —— 
Party-coloured, having divers colours, aa, 
a party colourcd plume, &¢,—— Party walls, 


which constitutes the whole body or mass | partitions of hriek made between buildings 


Sometimes itn used in the same sense as | 


atom, as, purfrelea are the elemcnta or con 
stituent parts of bodies. It also siguines @ 


bf parately occupied, to prevent the spread- 
ing of hre — —Party jury, in iaw, a jury 
consisting of halt torengners and half La- 


very small portion or part, he has net ao ghshmen 


particle of virtue, he would not resign a pa- | 


PARU ‘LIS, in medicine, an inflatamae 


ticle of his property ———In grammar, par- ; tion, boil, or abscess in the gums. 
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“MEN IN A PARTY HAVE LIBERTY ONY YOR THRIB MOTTO.”—SAVII RF. 
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rv 1900, LORD RLGIN REMOVED A VARIETY OF THE STATUES. FRIEZES, &c FROM THE PARTHENVOY, WHICH ARE NOW TO BE SEEN IN THE BRITISH MUSECM. 
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PASIG RAPHY, a system of universal 
writing ora manner of writing that mayne 
understood and used by all nations u 
merous have betn the attempts to catablish 
a universal language, particnialy by the 

hilosopluc and penevering Germins but 
nitherto all ther efforts have bcen fruitless 

PAS QUIN, a name given to a mutilated 
statue which stands at the corner of the 
palace of Uisim, in Rome and so callcd 
trom the name of a cobbler famous tor lis 
sncers and gibes, and who diverted lumaclf 
with passing jokes upou all the peop’c who 
went through his street Aftar the death 
of this man some workinen who were dig 
ging up the pavement bc forc his shop, found 
inthe carth a statue of an ancient gladia 
tor, Wal exceuted, but maimed this they 
st up im the place where it was found, and 
by common consent named it Pasquin 
Since that time, all sctirical y apers in that 
city are attributed to this frie and cather 
put ito its mouth, or pasted on ita body 
Hence the word paaguinade for a Jampoon 
Lhe dificrence between a pasquinade and a 
satneis that the cnd of the Jatter 1s to cor- 
rect and reform while that of the former 1s 
only to mdicule and expose 

PASS, im unlitary aflairs, a strait narrow 
passage, which 1¢nders the eutrance into 
a country difteult for an atmy ——Paaa, 
minong nuncts, a frame of tin hoards sct 
sloping forthe ore to shde down ——ZJ ase 
of ave in chivalry, a budge rond, dc 
which theanciunt kniphts undatook to de 
tend Ihe kin, hts who held a pass, hung 
up their arms on trees: y les columne Ac 
erccted for that purporc and such as were 
disposed to disy ite the pass, touched one 
of the jrcees of armour with his sword 
wine) wasachailcnge the others as obhged 
to accept ——Tassjzarole in nilitary at 
fairs, a Command ,invenet the head of an 
army and communicated by word of mouth 
tothe rear Joss umd a secict word or 
countemmgn Which enables any person to 
pess through mihtäry stations Pass 
par tout amaster kev oa) ey that opens 
several locks } Gouging to the sime house 
or apartmont 

PASSA DF or PASSA DO m fenemeg, 
an advance or lenp forward ay on Che cen 
Of the ne there are sevaral hinds as pasecs 
within, above bencath to the mht the 
| left, aud passes under the line &c ——Pas 








aade im the mancge is a turn or Course of 
a horse backwards or torwards on the same 
spot of ground 
PASSAGL oan navigation the course 
pursued at ata oor the tuuc of passing frm 
onc place to another as we hed a parsage 
in the Bntush Queen from ——— to 
| America, in thirteen days — Passaye om 
music, & succession of sounds forming a 
nauber or phrase in a Composinen —— 
| Rught of pasaage im commerce, 18 an impo 
sition or duty exacted by some prnuces, 
either by land or sca im ccrtam confined or 
} Harrow places in then territouce, on all 
vosacis, and even sometimes on persons or 
ponerse ra comsng in or going out of ports, 
¢ ——Birds of passage, those birds which 
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“ PALSE BLOQUENCE PASSETH ONJY WHERE TRUE IS NOT UNDERSTOOD.” 
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at Ccrtam seasons migrate, or pass from one 
climate to another [See Migratory 
Biaps &c] 

PAS SANT, in heraldry, a term apphed 
to a hon or other anna) in a shield appear- 
ing to walk lasurely When walking with 
Ins head offronté, or looking full faced, 1t 
is tcrmed pasaant gardant ——Ln passant 
(Fr ) by the way 

PAS SERES, 1m ornithology, the sixth 
order ot birds, having a conic, sharp beak, 
with bent and sharp claws imcluding pi 
geons sparrows blackbirds, swallows, &c 

PAS SERINL pertammg to sparrows or 
to the ordef of birds to which sparrows be 
long the Paaseres 

PAs SING BEID, the bell that 1 tolled 
at the hour of death, or immediately after 
dcath The pasaing bell was originally m- 
tended to drive away anv demon that mht 
sick to take posagsson of the soul of the 
deccascd on winch account it was some 
tunes callcd the soul bell Mr Lihs n ins 
notcs to Brand, quotes Whcatley’s apology 
for our rctammg this cercmony, “ Our 
church” says he, “in nmtation of the 
saints in former agen calls on the minister, 
and others who are at hand to asset thar 
brother in his last extrennty In order 
to this she dnecta that when any one is 
passing out of this hte a bell should be 
told’ & Hence the proverb mentioned 
by Bude — 

When the bell begins to toll, 
Tord hive nerey on the soul 

PASSION or THE PAS SIONS, strong 
a or cmotions of the mind cxated b 
an adequate cause, and cxisting In suc 
stren th as to cngross the whole man, and 
rcist th amflucnee of every other cause of 
scnsation In order to form a clear notion 
ot the pas ine We must bezin with reject 
mng the ) hyare thet man 1s possessed of this 
or that number of passions and savthat he 
18 posse sed ofome quality th atis, surceptibi 
ht) whichis hable to be acted upon by this 
or that numbcr of canses Man therefore, 
hat net so many tcelings but one feeling, 
nesumimng diffcrent formes of appcarance ac 
cording to the impression it receives and 
the nunusber of passions is cyactly that of 
the crrcumetanecs thet are important to a 
sentient ercature Now these im a com 
uchensive port of view, arc only of two 

mds thoet that contr bute to its plea 
surc and those that aré productive of pam 
It 1s for this icason that accord ng to some 
man has only two passions the des re of 
happncas and the aversion to cul but 
subdivided, cach order has its genera and 
tnch genera ita species = ‘The desnect hap 
pincss 18 s¢ parated into Jove or the wish to 
possess that which will unpart happmess, 
rope which is the etpectation of possessing 
it and joy which is the assurance of pos 
session The aversion to evil is separated 
mito foar which belongs to the dread of 
evil oaurkef winch belongs to the prescnee 
of it, and anger which resents it) These 
again tu which also other genera may be 
added are distinguished mto species, as, to 


| fcar bulongs terror and horror, and to an- 
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“WHERE STATESMF'’ ARB RITED BY FACTION AND INTEREST, THEY CAN HAVE NO PASSION FOR THE GLORY OF THEIR COUNTRY ?? = ADDISON. 
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THE MODERN JEWS OBSERVE IN GENFRAL THE S1ME CERENONIZLS THAT WERE PRACTISED BY THEIR ANCESTORS, IN THE CELEBRATION OF THE PASSOVER. 
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r, envy, jealousy, hatred, and malice. 
ome think the moat natural division of the 
passions is into pleasurable and pamful. 


“ Love, hope, and joy, fur pleasure’s smiling 
train, 
Fear, grief, and hate, the family of pain.” 


-~——In 2 medical point of view, 1t may be 
observed that the passions of the mind 
chiefly affect the stomach, nverting its mo- 
tion, and hindering digestion and chy linea- 
thon; from which disordered state of the 
economy many crudities arse, productive 
of vanous diseases.——In panting and 
sculpture, the various passions are indi- 
cated bv the genial attitude of the figure, 
but more particularly by the mental cx- 
pression of the features. 

PAd SION-FLOWER (pasetffora), in bo- 
tans, a genus of chinbing plants, class 20 
Gunundriu, order 5 Pentandria, containing 
numerous species, remarkable for the ele- 

anee and singular form of their flowers. 
They are all natives of warm foreign coun- 
tries, and only one of them 18 sufhciently 
hardy to succeed well here m the open 
round, the others requiring shelter and 
leat) = Their stems are woody, or, more tre- 
quently, herbaceous, provided with tendrils, 
and hearing alternate simple or lobed leaves; 
the flowers are axillary, and supported on 
peduncles; the calyx 18 widtly spreading, 
and divided into ten parts. To the base of 
the calyx 1s attached an intenor crown, 
composed of a great number of tlaments. 
The pasarflora ceiulea, or blue raved com 
mon palniated passion-flow er, has long slen- 
der stalks, ascending, upon support by their 
‘claspers, thirty or forty teet lagh, with one 
larye palmated Icat at each jomt, and at the 
axillas large spreading flowers, with whitish- 
green petals, and a blue radiated necta- 
rium, succeeded by large, oval, vellowish 
| fruit It flowers trom July until October, 
the flowers are very large, conspicuous, and 
| ther composition is execedingly cunous 
and beautiful, but the v are only of one dav’s 
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PASSIVE, m grammar, a term given to 
a verb which expiesses passion, or the effect 
of an action of some agent; as, in Latin, 
doceor, I am taught, or, in English, as, she 
ta loved and esteemed, he 18 assailed by 
clandestine toes ——Pasaeve obedtence, in ci- 
vil politv, denotes not only qwet unresist- 
ing submission to power, but nnplies the 
demal of the mght of resistance, or the 
recognition of the duty to submit in all 
cases to the existing government.——Pasarte 
prayer, among mystic divines, 15 & Buapen- 
sion of the soul or intellectual faculties, 
and yielding only to the impulses of grace. 
——Passive principles, in chemistry, earth 
aud water, #0 called because their parts are 
not so swiftly moved as those of spirits, 
oil, and salt.—Pussrne commerce, trade i 
v hieh the productions of a country are eur- 
nied on by foreigners in their own ships: 
opposed to actate commerce, [See Navi- 
eation Lawa ] 

PASSOVER, a solemn featival of the 
Jews, celebrated on the 14th day of the 
month tollowimg the vernal equinox, and in- 
stituted m commemoration of their provi- 
dential deliverance on the night before their 
departure trom Egypt, when the destroying 
angel, who put to death the first born of 
the Exyptians, passed over the houses of the 
Hebrews, which were sprinkled with the 
blood of a lamb 

PASSPORT, a wnitten license from a 
king, governor, or other proper authority, 
granting permission or safe conduct for one 
to puss t rrough his territorics, or to pass 
trom one cowitry to another, or to navi; ate 
a puticular sea without inolestation. Also, 
a liecnse tor miporting or exporting contra 
band goods or movables without paying the 
usual duties. In all passports it is ustal to 
dcseribe the persons, purposes, and desti- 
nations of the traveller, intended to show 
that thar characters are good, and ther 
objects in travelling lawtul. 

PANTL, anoft composition of substances. 
Thus, dour momtened with water or muh 


duration, generally openig about 11 or $2! and kneaded, 18 used in cookery, and cer- 


v'clock, and gradually closing the nest day, 

when they assume a decayed appearanct, 
and new flowers auececd In some Catho 
| he countnes this plantas held im great ve- 
neration, the religivus making the leases, 
tendrils, and difftrent parts of the flower 
to represent the instruments of our Sa- 
viour's passion, hence the name 


receding the festival of Laster, so called, 
ecause In that week our Sasviour's passion 
and death happencd. The Thursday im this 


| 
| 





tain hinds of carth moistened and formed 
to the cousistenee of dough, 18 used iu va- 
rious aite and manufactures as a cement. 
PAST, an artificial mixture or kind of 
coloured glass made of calcmed crystal, lead, 
and metalhe preparations, 80 as toulmitate 
goma——In mineralogy, the mimeral sub- 


| stance in v hich other substances are nnbed- 
PAS SION WELK, the week numediately , ded. 


PANTIRN, that part of a horse’s foot 
under the fetlock to the heel. 
PAN'TIL, in pharmacy, a dry compomtiou 


week 18 called Muundy Thursday, and the , of sweet smelling resins, aromatic woods, 


Friday, Good Priduv The “passion of 
Christ” is celebrated in the Cathohe and 
most Protestant churches on the European 
continent durmg Lent, and particularly dur- 
ing Passion wc ck, by sermons relating to the 
sufferings of the Saviour, and it 18 no incon- 
avlerable treat to the lovers oft saci¢d music 
who may be sojourning at Rome during the 
i tune, to hear the compositions of Palestrim, 

Pergolese, Allegn, &c, in the j urest style, 
| a performed in the Capella Sistina, 


—— - 
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&c. burnt to clear and secnt the wr of a 
chamber. There are also pastils tor chew- 
ing, m order to render the breath sweet. 
—— Pastel, among punters, a roll of paste 
made up of various colours with gum water, 
in order to make crayons. 

PASTOP WORT, ww antiquity, prcsts 
among the Greeks and Romans whose of- 
fice it was to carry the images along with 
the shrines of the gods at solemn festivals, 
The cells or apartments near the temples 
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ACCORDING TO CHROVOLOGISTS, THE FASSOVER WAS INSTITFFED WAY 4, 1491 B. C., AND CELEBRATED IX THE NEW TEMPLE, APRIL 18, 515 B. c. 











THE LEGAL OFFICERS OF THE CROWY ARE THE SOLE JUDGES 48 TO WHAT PATENTS SHOULD OR SHOULD NoT BE GRAX‘TED! THEIR AWARD IS FIVAL 
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where the Pastophors lived, were called 
Paatophoria 
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A PATENT MAY BE GRANTED FOR AN ADDITION TO AN OLD INVENTION 
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to increase the power of the muscles which 
act in the extension of the leg by removing 
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PAS IORAL, something descriptive of a | their direction farther from thc centre of 


shephcrd s hfe, or a poem in winch any 
Action OF passion 1s represcntcd by its effects 
onacountry life The complete character 
cf this poem consists in sunplimty brevity, 
and delicacy the two first of which render 
an cclo,uc or idyl natural and the last de 
lighttul As the hret strams of poctry must 
have been heard m the primitive times of 
the human race and as a shepherd $ life 18 
congenial with this mode of occupation we 
naturally conmder poctry as having org 
natcd in the pastoral pcriod but the poetic 
idea of pastoral life where all is punity and 
mmplicity is not supported by expenence 
in j nat Oo) prescnt tines 

PASIFORAIL m ecclesiastical affairs, 
that part of theology which meludes the 
execution of the duties of the clergyman or 
the practical appheation of his theological 
knowledge In the pastorale of a Roman 
Cathohe prest the claict part of the canon 
Jaw is comprised while that of the Pro 
testant mimistcr consists of principles ad 
dressed merely to his understanding im 
cluding certain rulea which experience has 
shown to be important for the cxecution of 
clerical duties 

PAS TURF or PASTURL IAND m 
aguiculture ground covered with griss ap 
propriate d tor the food of cattle ——Common 
of pasture 1s the mght of tecding Cattle on 
another s ground 

PASILY «4 preparation of venison veal, 
lamb or other meat whith bemg wail 
boned, beaten to a pulp and highly ecason 
ed iséenclosed in a proper paste, and baked 
without a dash 

PATACUL (Sp J] atendcr or small ves 
sel caploved in conveying men or ordcrs 
from one ship to another 

PAT \C OON a Spanish coin of the value 
of 4a Sd atcrling 

PATAVIN 11}, aterm used by classical 
acholars to denote a pecuhanty of Tiny s 
diction 60 denominated from J atatecm or 
Padua the place of lis nativity but as 
authors arc not agreed as to what this pa 
tavinity consists in it may reasonably be 
concluded that it 15 one of those deheacies 
which are undisce nible when a language 1s 
no Jonf& r spoken 

PALL infortiheation a kind of platform, 
resembling what isa called a horse shoe not 
always rdgular but generally oval encom 
passed only with a parapet, and having 
nothing to flan) it 

PALIL of PAITEF inheraldry, across, 
small in the ccutie and widcomg to the ex 
tremittees which arc broad 

PAJED IA an anatomy, a bone which 
covers the tore part of the joint of the 1 nee, 
enlled also ve? Ja and pop ulmdy the knee 
pan” the ;atella is composed internally of 
a collular substance covercd by athin bony 
plate but it~ cells arc so catremely minute 
that the etrenpth of the bone 18 upon the 
whole, verv considcrable  Thia bone de 
fends the articulation of the yomt of the 
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PATINTS FIRST GRANTED FOR EXCLUSIVE RIGAT TO PUBIISH BOOKA, 109) 


motion ——FPutella, m conchology a genus | 
of shell fish with a simple shell, of a conic 
or other gibbous figure, and a very wide 
opening at the mouth or bottom always 
applying itself firmly to some sohd body, 
which scrves it in the place of anothcr 
shell the animal inhabiting 1t is called 
limac ———The foxm! remains ot the patella 
arc called n patellite 
PAI FNIS, or IFTTERS PATLNT 
(open letgera), writings scaled with the 
great acal granting a privilege to some 
ptrson or authorizing a man to do or enjoy 
that whi h he could not of himaclf They 
are called paten? on account of their form 
being open ready to be exhibited tor the 
confirmation of the authority dcicgated by 
them Letters patent tor new mvcotions 
are obtained by petition to the crown they 
have to go through many ofhces and are 
hable to oppotition on account of want of 
novclty Ac andif obtuned and it can be 
proves that the invention was not new, or 
sad been made public previously to the 
——— the patent they mav be set amde 
nycniral any mvention of a new and use 
ful ait machine menufacture or compo 
sition of matter not hnown or used beture, 
or any new and useful improvement in 
these 28 patentable But the mvention 
must be materia! and useful wlule at the 
sane timt it must not be hurtful to trade 
ae rally nor mischievous nor immoral — 
n the Specyication the invention for which 
a patent is granted must be accurately as 
certained and paiticularly described It 
must be so expheit that mechanics may 
be able to make the machine by follow 
mg the directions of the specihcation 
without any new imventions of ther own 
dhe patent and spceiheaticn are huked to 
gether by the tithe given to the mivention m 
the patent: and the description cf it in the 
specication Which latter must set torth 
the invention fully and correetl, The 
termsused must be clearand unambiguous 
no necessary desciipuion must be omitted 
not what is unnecessary be introduced and 
the mvention inust be described in the best 
aud most improved statc known to the m 
ventor If any one of these conditions be 
not comphed with the patent will be void 
—Du atiorof the Patent In Lngland and 
the United States of America patents arc 
granted for a term not exceeding fourteen 
y ars The time im Tngland may Le pro 
mged by a private act and im tlc United 
States by act of congress In Trance pa 
tents arc given fur five ton or fifteen years 
at the cption of the inventor but this last 
term is never to be prolonged without a 
particular decree ot the legislature — Phe 
caveat 18 an instrument by which notice 
1s Lequested to be given to the person who 
entcrs it whenever anv application is made 
for a patent fora curtam invention which 
18 therein descitbed m pencral terms and 
must be renewed annually It sunply gives 





kuee from external injury it hhewse tends | notice that the invention 13 nealy com 
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THE PATHICIANS LOST THEIR PRIVILEGES, AND THE PLEBEIANS OBTAINED A COMPLETE POLITICAL EQUALITY WITH THEM. 


IN THE YEAR OF ROW 261, 
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CONSTANTINE THR GREAT INSTITUTED A NEW PATRICIAN DIGNITY. 
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pleted, with a request that, if any other 
person should apply for a patent tor the 
wane thing, the preterence may be given to 
him who phtered it.— Expense of Patents. 
The expense of stamps, fees, &c. may be 
estimated at 1202, for England, 1000. for 
Scotland, and 125. for Ireland, it being ne- 
cessary that separate patents hould be 
taken out for each, if it be mtended to 
secure the privilege for the three king- 
doms. 

PA‘TERA, in architecture, an ornament 
frequently seen im the Doric frieze, and in 
the tympuns of arches. The patera was a 
arial dish or vase used by the Romans in 
their sacrifices, in which they offered their 
consecrated fuod to the gods, and with 
which they made libations, and hence, as 
the Dorre was used for temples, it became 
an ornament of that order. It was also en- 
closed in urns with the ashes of the dead, 
after it had been used in the hbatiwns of 
wine and other hquors at the faneral. 

PA/TERNOSTER, the Lord’s prayer, so 
called trom the two first words thereot in 
Latin. It is also sometimes used for a | 
rosary or string of beads, ured by Roman | 
catholica in their devotions , but more eape- 
cially for every tenth large bead in the said | 
rosary, for at this they repeat the Loid’s 
praver, and at the mterveniug small ones, 
only an Ave Manta — In architecture, the | 
same teri is used for an ornament cut in 
the form of beads, athe: oval or round, for 
astrngals, &¢ ——Paternoster eruss, m he- 
raldry, a cross represented on the escutch- 
eon asf mate with heads 

PATHELFIC NLRVELS, im anatomy, & 

air of very sinall nerves Which arse im the 

rain, and run to the trochlear musele of 
the eye These nerves have obtained che 
name pathetic, from their serving to move 
the eyes in the vanous passions. 

PALTHOGNOMON'IC, 10 medicme, a 
term given to those symptoms which are 
pecuhar to or exclusively characteristic of a 
particular disease 

PATHOG NOMY, that science which | 
treats of the signs by winch human pas- 
sions are indicated 

PATHOL OGY, that branch of medicine 
which explains the nature of discases, their 
Causes and syinptom« Its objects art to 
ascertain the various sy mptoris which cha | 
ractenze the disorders of cach organ of the 
body, and especially the diagnostic and pa 
thogononne symptoms, which afford the 
means of disciinnnatiux between diseases 
that resemble each o ler, to determine | 
the causes, both prediapo«mg and exciting, 
by which diseases are induced, and to | 
teach the imdications of cure, and the na- | 
ture and operation of the remedies adapted 
to the various circumstances and penods 
of diseases. 

PA THOS, language capable of moving 
the tender passions, and of exciting the 
finest emotions of the soul, ' 

PATIENCE, the quality of enduring af- 
fletion, pain, persccution, or other evil, 
without murmuring or fietfulness. It may | 
spnng from constitutional fortitude, from | 
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IN THE FRENCH R¥YVOLUTION, PATHIOEF MFANT A DFMOC BAT. 
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Treasury; 


a noble and heroie pride, or from a pious 
submission to the divine will. 

PA'TIENT, one who 1s under the direc- 
tion of a physician, or other medical prac- 
titioner, for the cure of any disorder — 
Patient, in physiology, that which receives 
unpressions from external agents; or what- 
ever is pasnively affected. 

PAT IN, in the Romim church, the 
cover of the chalice, used for holding par- 
ticles of the host. 

PA TRES CONSCRIP'TI, a name given 
to the Roman senators in general, though 
at first 1t was apphed to a particular part 
of that body. The hundred appoimted by 
Romulus were called sunply Patres, a se- 
cond hundred added by Romulus and Ta- 
tius upon the umon of their people, were 
denomimated Patres minorum Gentium, a 
thud hundred being afterwards added by 
Taiqumus Priscus, the two latter classes 
were called Patres Conseripti, because they 
were written down or put upon the het 
with the origimal hundred of Ronilus. 

PAY'TRIARCH, properly sigmiies the 
head or chicf of a tanuly, The name of 
patriarchs 1s generally contined to the pro- 

cnitors of the Israelites who hved betore 

Joses, Abraham, Isaac, Jucob, Ac , or to 
the heads of families before the flood, as, 
the antediluvian patriarchs. The appella- 
tron has from hence been transtcrred to 
the bishops of the firet churches of the 
East, as, the patriarchs of Antioch, Alex- 
audria, Jerusalem, Constantinople ——Pa- 
thiachal cross, in heraldry, a cross appro- 
priated to the dignity of a patuarch, as the 
tuple crown was to that of the pape. The 
shatt of this cross 1s twice crossed, the 
Jower arm bemg longer than the upper 
one, 

PATRI’CIAN, in Roman history, a title 
given at first to the descendants of the ae- 
nators whom Romulus cicated, and called 
paties, “‘tathers’? It was aitcrward en- | 
Joyed by those who hecame seuators by 
other channels than that of hereditary 
claun but the digmty of the patriciune 
was lesxened by the fall of the repubhe, the 
ew) wars, and the establishment of the 
nupertal dygu.ty —The word patrician, in 
ita general and modern acceptation, signi. 
hes noble, stnatonal, not plubaan 

PAT’RICh, St, Qader af, an lridh order 
of knighthood, instituted by George ITT. an 
17483, whoech as the only one belonging to 
Ireland, but it 18 the must splendid ot 
aliy 

PATRIOT, one who sneerely loves his 
countrys, and who, ara proot ot that love, 
exerts his best energics in contributing to 
his conntry’s welfare In the Latin of the 
middle ages, patreota aixi. iled & native, in 
contradixtinction to pereyriaua, & foreigner, 
that 14, one who did not enjoy the mehte of 
citizenship. As the native, or citizen, was 
considered to be attached by his intercets 
to the commonwealth, the word gradually 
received the meaning of a eitiatn who loves 
his country. Like many othcr words, its 
tiue meaning has at tines been sadly per- 
verted, or irreverently used. Ju the tumult | 











IN THE TIME OF THE ANGLO SAXON KINGS, “ PATRICIAN”” 
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WAS A TITIE OF HOVOUR OFTEN CONFERRED IN ENGLAND ON MEN OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
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THE FIRGT MONUMENT ERXCTED IN ST. PAUL’S WAS THAT OF HOWARD (1796). 
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of political agitation, how often is the con- | ed from their founder, one Paulus, an Ar- 
templative observer compelled meman. For several centunes they suffered 
“To see a band called patriot for no cause, oem and were at length wholly 
» | exterminated, 

But that they catch at popular applause! PAUL'S, ST. This beautiful cathedral, 
PAT’RIOTISM, the love of one’s coun- | built upon an eminence in London, to the 
try—the noblest passion that animates the | north of the Thames, was completed in 
breast of a true citizen, either in detending | tlurty five successive years, under one ar- 
it trom foreign enemies, or in protecting its | chitect, Sir Chrigtopher Wren, one master 
rights and mamtaimung its laws and insti- | mason, Thomas Strong, and one bishop of 
tutions in vigour and purity when assailed | London, Dr. Henry Compton. Ite length 
by domestic foes. 18 600 feet trom east to west ; width, 285 feet 
PATRO’L, in war, a round or march | from north to south, and height, 340 feet. 
made by the guard in the night time, to | The weightof the ball 1s 5,600 lbs, and that 
observe what passes, and to secure the | of the croés 3,360 lbs. The height to the 
peace and safety of a city or camp, or other | cross from the centre of the floor 1s 404 feet, 
place. The patrol generally consists of a | The 1ron balustrade round the church yard 
ody of five or six men, detached from a | 1s three furlongs and one fitth. The old 
body on guard, and commanded by a ser- | Gothic structure which betore occumed this 
jeant. site, was built on the foundation of an old 
PAT’RON, in its most general sense, | temple of Diana, 610; burnt, 964; rebuilt, 
signifies one that specially countenances | 1240, having been 150 years in building; its 
and suppotts another, or lends his aid to | steeple fired by —— 1443; rebuilt, 
advance the interests of some undeitakmy, | having been m great part burnt down, 1631; 
as, a patron ot the fine arts, the patrons of | and totally destioyed by fire in the confla- 





a charitable institution, &¢ — Patron (pa- | gration of 1606. The hrst stone of the pre- 
tronus), among the Romans, was an appel- | seut building was laid, June 21, 1675, and 
lation given to any persou in power, under | it was finshed and opened, Dec. 2, 1697, 
whose protection a few interiors put them- ; having cost nearly 1,500,0001, ‘The build- 
selves, under certam conditions of obe- | mg is of Portland stone, in the form of a 
dience and personal service, The persons cross. Two rows of massy pillars divide 
protected were called cheats The duty of | the imtenor mto a nave and side aisles. The 
the pations was to be thar chents’ coun | west trout towards Ludgate street has an 
sellors mm dificult cases, their advocates im | elevated portico, forming the grand en- 
judgments, their advisers im matters of | trance, of twelve Cormthian columns, with 
doubt, aud their overseers in all their af- | an upper portico of eight pillars of the Com- 
fairs = Paton was also a title contericd on | posite onder. supporting a triangular pedi- 
a master who had treed hia slave, the rela- | ment, with an entablature representing, in 
tion of patron commenemg when that of | relict, the conversion of St Paul. The dome 
master eapired. ‘The patron was Ic gal heir 1s one of the most remarkable points of sight 
to his freed men, uf they died intestate, or ain the wew of London. But the interior 
without Jawful issue born atte: their free — decoration of thig huilding does not corre- 
dom commenced = By the Pupian Jaw, if a spond with its exterior magnificence, al- 
freed man's fortune amounted tu ten thou- though many monuments and statues to the 
sand sesterces, and Le had three children, dlustmous dead (the work of the last half 
the patron was entitled (o a child’s por- century) considerably relieve that feelin 
tion. — Patron, uv the canon and common = = of vacancy, which ite vast unornamente 
law, a person who, having the advowsou of — walls excite. 
@ parsonage, vicarage, or other apiritual PAU PERISM.—Pamphiet after pamph- 
promotion, belong to his seen Ne the let has heen pubhshed on tha appalling 
gift and disposition of the bencticc, and subject, and volume has succeeded volume. 
may present to it whevever it becomes va- Session atter sesvon have legisiatora pa- 
caut ——Patron, in the chureh of Rome, a thetically doled out thei nightly lamenta- 
guard: or saint, whose name a person tions, while select committees have pon- 
beara, or under whose protection he 18 dered over the repulsive evidence betore 
placed, and whom he mvokes or a saint, them, and “reports,” ad inAnetum, have 
in whose name a church or order is found- appeared, detaihng the horrors of pauper- 
ed.——Lay patronage is a riht attachedto ism, deprecating the cnormities of mendi- 
a person either as founder a as hen of the city, and suggesting plans tor amehorating 
founder, or as possessor ot the see towlueh =the condition of the poor. Then come 
the patronage 18 annexed = Erclesrastical , commissioness, 0 all the panoply of judi- 
patronage 1s that wlich a person 1s entitled = mal and executive authority, to cleanse this 
to by virtue of some henenee which he , Augean stable, and in heuof the parochial 
holda. Arma of patronoge, m heraldry, | worhhouses of former days, and the discre- 
are those arms on the top of which are ; tionary power of overscers to afford tempo- 
some marks of subjection and dependence. rary assistance to the casnal sutlerer, those 
PATRONYM'IC, a torm apphed to such , huge bastiles, denomimated Unions, rear 
naines of men and women as *are derived | their dismal heads throughout the land, 
fiom those of their pareuts or ancestors; | the paupers are consigned to the care of 
as Tydiudes, the son ot Tydens., “puatdians” destitute of authoity, and 
PAULI CIANS, 1n ecclesiastical history, | their pressing necessities left to “ reheving 
a branch of the ancient Manichees, sv call- | officera” unturnished with the means of 
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THE CAUSES OF PAUPERISM LIB 1N THE CHARACTER OF THE POPULATION, 4ND THE ONLY BEAL PREVENTIVE IS THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE PROFLE. 
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XO ADVA%TAGES OF CLIMATE, SOIL, AND SITUATION, WILL SECURE A PEOFLE FROM THE EVILS OF PAUPERISM, AND ITS CONSEQUENCE, CRIME. 
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LORD NELSON'S TOMB I3 IN THE MIDDLE OF ar. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. {3 B 
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*O LARGE EUROPRAY CITY, ROME ONLY EXCEPTED, HAD THE ADVANTAGE OF PAVED STREETS TILL TOWARDS THE TWELFTH OR THIRTERNTH CENT 
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THE CARTHAGINIANS ARE THE PIBST WHO FAVED TEEIR TOWNS WITH STONES 
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adnunistemng relief The tide of wealth 
rolls cn aud luxtily is atits heaght splen 
did edifices rise around us as if at the wand 
of the magician the flag of British com 
weree floats proudly im the breeze and our 
waving corn helds attest the bounty of Him 
who sends us food in due season Yet 
pauperism unmitigated Pav pes ait, still 
exists) To what to whom shall the evil 
then be attributed? An able cotem 
—— whose remarks so entirely coincide 
with our sentiments that we unhesita 
tingly adopt them says The pauperism 
ot nuland is to be attmbuted in a great 
measurc to the reckless and improvident 
habits of its labourmg poor But the 

reatest prudence united with the greatest 
industry on the part of the poorer classes 
will not always save them from want Lhis 
is frequently the case im Kngland where 
saere are low compared with the expenses 
of living so that an ordinary labourer oftcn 
cannot in the period of his hte wheu he can 
do the greatest amount of labour save any 
thing agamst the time of decre pitudc or 
sickness and the children of suffering pa 
rents must suffer with them = The question 
in regard to suchis By what means shall 
their present distress be relieved ? Phe eco 
nonusts of the neu school (as it is sometimes 
called) say that they are to be abandoned 
to starvation Buta doctrine so abhorrent 
to our nature 1s only a hndeous themy which 
cannot enter into the laws or habits of any 
people until human nature shall be sunk 
into brutal hard heartedness [he dictates 
of religion conscicnce and compassion en 
join upon us to give relwf and the only 
questions practically discussed relate to the 
mode and degree ot the assistance: to be at 
forded and the measures which ought tc be 
adopted for reclaiming, such as bring, their 
misery upon themselves by vice an lt idleness 
The two great objects are—rcumedy of pre 
sent suffering and prevention of future and 
these two objects are very much blended for 
itie a great rule so to administer succour | 
as not toencouraze idlinesaorsice In the 
casc of young subjects of relief the greatest 
charity is that which 1s directed to the fc rm 
ing of good habits and giving them instruc 
tion in useful arta With older subjects there 
18 very little hope of any great amehoration 
of chara ter But even with these a regaid 
to the intluence upon their hahite in con 
stantly tote kept im wew m admimeate ring 
to their present wants One essential ccn 
ditions that they si ould be made to Jabour 
and thus ccrtmbute as far ax possible to 
their own supycrt As to the sick and in 
firm the rest ot the community are bound 
to support them by a just assessment of 
the expenses 

Pit SA NIA in Grecian antiquity a fes 
tival in which were solemn games wherein 
nobody contended but free born Spartans 
It was institutcd in honour of Pausamas | 
the Spartan general under wi ose conduct 
the Grecks overcame Mardonius im the cco 
lebratcd battle at Plataa 

PAUSF a charactcr of time in muaic 




















IRON PAVEMFNT HAS RRKN TRIED IN JONDON, BUT DID NOT AUCCEED 
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which 1t 18 placed 18 to be drawn out toa 
— length than usual or to be embell 
ished with appoggiatures, shakes, or other 
graces 
PAVAN agrave and formal dance among 
the Spamaids In thin dance the perform 
ers wheel round hefore each other the gen 
tlemen dancing with cap and sword princes 
in their robes and the ladies with long 
trans the motions bemg slow and stately 
PA VEMLNT a floor or covering consist 
ing of stones bricks or other suitable ma 
terial laid on the carth im such a manner 
as to make a hard and convenient surtace 
for horses carriages or fout passengers —— 
Pavemconte of lava with elevated side walks, 
ar found at Herculaneum and Pompau but 
the oldest paved citv of which there 1s any 
account 1s that of Cordova in Spam which 
was paved with stones so carly as the mid 
dic of the ninth century London it 1s said 
was not paved till the loth century and then 
only very partially nor was it ntil five more 
ccnturies had passed away that this hind of 
strcct accommodation was by any means ge 
neral But now—thankhs to the spnt of 
——— have granite flag stones 
of huge dnnensions and asphaltic surfaces 
of all qualities for the humble pedestrian 
while our carriag¢s silently glide along on 
pavements madc of wood! In short hosts 
of patnotic paviors are in full action to faci 
litate the progress of their tellow citizens 
and metropolitan companies wooden and 
as} haltic are every day starting into ealst 
ence with the laudable intention of mending 
our ways —As these novel modes of paving 
the strects are every day coming more into 
use and as jt 1s not unprobable that ere 
lon, a great change will be effected by some 
of the partics en,aged in th s work of ri 
valry we think i¢ desirable to insert an ac 
count of the various experiments which were 
male m Oxtord street in January 148389 
The whole space between Charles street 
and Tottenham court road was occupid by 
twelve diffirent specrmens which were ccm 
pletel an the asilow ini crder con mencang 
at Charics street viz 40 teet of Rubimson a 
Parisian bitumen <4 feet laid im straight 
courscs and lf feet diagonally 74 feet of 
arish stone paving 51 feet of which was 
aid in strai,jht courses the stonucs nine 
inches deep and thc interstices felled up 
with ( laridgt s asphalte the remamng 20 
fect conusting of stones only 4, inches 
deep but laid diagonally and hiled up with 
the sane composition 60 fect of the Bas 
tenne Gawac bitumen part laid in straight 
courses and }art diagonally ldo feet of 
parish stone paving divided nto threc sec 
tious in the following order Jat 70 fect of 
dressed Aberdeen granite with coucrete 
hottom and the jomts grouted with lime 
and sand 2nd 40 feet of the same laid 
diagonally and jrd 25 feet of dresscd 
Abcrdtcn gramtec without conercte bottcin 
the yoints filledin with hnegravel this was 
tollowed by 50 tcet of the Scotch asphaltuim, 
entirely the produce of this country lad 
down in straight courses 60 feet of Mr 


marked thas ~, denoting that the note over | Steads pavement of wooden blocks of a | 
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YEACOCKS’ BRAINS WEAB SPRVED UP AT THE TABLES OF ROMAN EPICURKE. 
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sexagonal form, 12 inches deep, divided into 
three compartments—one prepared with 
Kyan’s patent, part dipped in, and joints 
run with asphalt, and part without any 
preparation whatever; the last specimen, 
at Tottenham-court-road, was 60 feet of the 
Val de Travers bitumen, a portion of which 
consisted of square blocks laid in straight 
courses, and the remainder of a layer of 
clean Guernsey chippings, cemented to- 
gether by boiling asphalt run among them 
nearly to the surface, a face made with as- 
phalt, merely showing the chippings here 
and there iv patches. The whole work pre- 
sented a most even and beautiful road. 
The portion, however, to which attention 
was more particularly directed, was that of 
the wooden blocks, the noiseless tendency 
of which made the vehicles passing along 
apperr to be rolling over a thick carpet. It 
may be necessary to add, that several other 
inethods of constructing and laying down 
the wooden pavement have recently been 
tried in different partsof the town with still 
greater success, Some of these are on the 
principle of fastening the blocks to each 
other by equal angular pressure; others are 
held together by pegs and grooves, the ob- 
ject of each being to avoid all danger from 
slipperiness and displacement of the blocks ; 
while, from their being cut from the trunks 
of trees and laid with the grain uppermost, 
their durability appears unquestionable. 

PAVILION. in architecture, a kind of 
turret or building, usually insulated and 
contained under a single roof; sometimes 
aquare, and sometimes im form of a dome. 
Sometimes a ——— is a projecting part in 
front of a buildng; sometimes it flanks a 
corner.——In military affairs, a tent raised 
on posts. The word is also sometines used 
for a tlag, ensign, or banner. | 

PA‘VO, mm astronomy, a constellation in ! 
the southern hemisphere, consisting of 
fourteen stars. [For Paro, the systematic 
name of the Peacock, see the latter word.) | 

PEA, in botany, a plant and its fruit, of 
the genus Pisum, of many varieties. It has 
heen cultivated from remote antiquity, and 
forms one of the most valuable of culinary 
Vegetables, being = nutritious, especially 
when green, in which state they form an: 
— article of food to most persons.“ 
This plant has a papilionaccous flower, and 
the pericarp is a legume, called in popular | 
language apod, They are sometimes ground | 
into flour, aud nixed with that obtamed 
from wheat, but the bread is thereby ren- 
dered heavy and unwholesome. In the 
plural we write peas for two or more indi- 
vidual seeds, but pease for an indefinite 
number m quantity or bulk. 

PEACE, 1n a general sense, signifies a 
state of tranquillity, or freedom from dis- 
turbance. In a political sense, freedom 
from war with a foreign power, or from in- 
ternal commotion. It hkewise denotes a 
calm and tranquil state of the mind, which 
is the effect of a clear conscience. Also 
that quiet, order, and security which is gua- 
ranteed by the laws. This latter is termed 
the peace of the king, aud consists in that 
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THER TEMPLE OF PEACE, AT ROMR, BUILT BY VESPASIAN, AND ENRICHED WITH THE SPOILS OF THE JEWISH TEMPLE, WAS CONSUMED BY FIRE, A.D. 191. 
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peace or security, both of life and goods, 
which the sovereign promises to all his sub- 
jects, or others who are under his protec- 
tion: such is the peace of the king’s high- 
ways, which consists in the freedom from 
all annoyance and molestation; to which 
may be added the peace of the plough, 
whereby both the plough and plough cattle 
are secured from distress warrants. 

PEACH, in botany, a tree and its fruit, 
of the genus Amygdalus, of many varieties. 
It belongs to the natural family rosacea: 
the leaves are alternate, simple, lanceolate, 
acute, agd finely serrated: the flowers ap- 
pear before the Jeaves, are very beautiful, 
and diffuse an agreeable odour. The fruit 
is a large downy drupe, containing a stone 
which is deeply furrowed and rough exter- 
nally, which character distinguishes it both 
from the almond and the apricot. It 15, 
perhaps, the most exquisite of the fruits of 
temperate climates, and, if not eaten to 
excess, one of the mast wholesome. It ori- 
ginally came from Persia, but it was not 
introduced into England till about the year 
1560. 

PE’ACOCK, in ornithology, a large and 
beautiful fowl of the genus Pavo, originally 
a native of India. The name properly be- 
longs to the male of the species, but it is 
popularly apphed to the species in general ; 
though the female is, for distinction’s sake, 
called a peahen. Like other domesticated 
birds, the peacock exiuhits several varie- 
ties. The ordinary length of this splendid 
bird, frum the tip of the bill to that of the 
full-grown, fan-expanded tail, is about four 
feet. The female is rather less; and her 
train 1s not only very short, but destitute 
of those brilliant hues and stnking beau- 
ties which adorn the male: her crest too is 
shorter, and her whole plumage partakes of 
a cinetreous hue. When pleased or de- 
lighted, the peacock crects his tail, unfolds 
jis feathers, and frequently turns round, 
as if to catch the sunbeams in every diree- 
tion, accompanying this movement with a 
hollow murmuring At other times his cry 
is very disagreeable, and often repeated, 
especially betore ram. Every year he sheds 
his plumes, and courts the most obscure 
retreats till the returning spring renews 
his lustre——The Peacock Pheasant, or 
Thibet Peacock, which inhabits China and 
the mountains that separate Thibet from 
Hindostan, 13 8 singularly elegant bird, ra 
ther larger than the common pheasant. 
The tail 1s composed of two distinct ranges 
of long feathers, the undermost being the 
true tail. These feathers are capable of 
being erected and displayed like a fan 
when the bird is agitated, put at other 
times they remain in a horizontal posi- 


tion. 

PEA’COCK.-FISH, in ichthyology, a fish 
found in the Indian aeas, the body of winch 
is of an elliptical form, and the colours so 
richly marked and agreeably mixed, that 
they reseinble the elegance of the pea- 
cock’s tal, 

PEAR, in botany, the fruit of the pyrus 
domestica, a tree growing wid in many 


FRANCE AND THE NORTH OF ITALY ARE PARTICULARLY CELEBRATED FOR THE PERFECTION TO WHICH THEY HAVE CARRIED THE CULTURE OF THE FRAR. 





IMPORTED FROM INDIA INTO JUDRA. 
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parts of Europe, but of which many kinds 
are cultivated im all temperate climates. 
PEARL, 1n natural history, a had, white, 
shining body, usually of a globular, but 
sometimes of a pear-shape, tound in a tes- 
taceous tish commouly called the pearl- 
oyster, and esteemed a gem of high value 
hev are found in some parts of the globe 
in clusters of a great number, on rocks m 
the depths of the sea and such places are 
called pearl baaks Some naturalists con- 
sider pearls to be unfructihed eggs, others 
describe them as mere concretions of the 
juice of which the shell has been formed, 
and with which the animal annually aug- 
ments it Reraumur iemarks, that no one 
who 1s in the least degree acquainted with 
the composition of anunal bodies, 15 igno- 
rant that their juices are capahle of pro 
ducing hard substances, and he justly ob- 
serves, that it 1« far from extraordinary that 
a fish which has a sufficient quantity of 
stony jwee to build, thicken, and extend a 
shell, should have enough to form these 
stones, if it happen to overflow, or burst 
into any cavity of the body, or among the 
membranes The scas about the Enst- 
Indies and Amenica yield pear! fishin great 
abundance, and thev are found with good 
pearls in several parts of Europe In the 
east, the coasts of the island of Cevlon and 
the Persian guif are the parts most cole 
brated for pearl fshenes, and ip the west, 


Mexien The European pearls are chi fly 
found on the coast of Scotland and in a 
river of Bavaria — Peurt frrhing in the 
“East Indies This occupation employs a 
considerable uumber of persona at two sea 

sons ofthe vear The fut isin March and 
April, and the second in August and Sep- 
tember Fach bark pute off fiom the shore 
at sunrise, with a land breeze which never 
fails, and returns to the shore at uoon, 
with a nea brceve by which it is succeeded 
To colicct the shelly is the busimess of di- 
sers, brought up to the dangerous occupa 

tion from early youth They deacend from 
their boat with a rope fastened round their 
bods, and a stone of 40 or JUlbs waht at 

tached to the foot tosmkthem = Gaenerally 
they have to descend from ght to twelve 
fathoms betore thev reach the shells Their 
noatrila and ears are stopped up with cot 

ton, tothe arma sponge, dipped in oil, 18 
fastened, which the diver now and then 
brings to his mouth, in order to draw 
breath without swallowing water Every 
diver has, besides, a knite to loosen the 
shells, and a little net or basket to collect 
them When he has filled this, or 1s unable 
to stay any longer under water, he quickly 
drawn up by his companions There arc 
The shells thus obtained are put into ves 
sels, where they remam till the body of the 
animal putreties, when they mostly open 
of themaclves Those which contain any 
pearls have generally from eight to twelve 


FHIUIP II OF SPAIN HAD A PEARL, PERFECT IN LTS SHAPE AND COLOUR, AND OF THE SIZE OF A PIGEOR’S EGG, VALUED at 80,000 pLcats. 
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long, and nearly one mech in diameter. 


luxury One, worth about 84,000! of our 
money, Cleopatra 18 said to have dissolved 
at a banquet and drank off to Antony’s 
health ——Artificial pearle are small al 
bules or pear shaped spheroids of thin glass, 
perturated with two opposite holes, through 
which they are strung, and mounted into 
necklaces, &c, hike real pearl ornaments 
The liquor employed to mutate the pearly 


the coast of Terra hrma and the guilt of 


unfastens the stone, shakes the line, and 18 , 
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IN SOME KIVERS OF SCOTLAND BOTH GREEN AND BLUE PEARLS ARB FOUND. 
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a pearl 18 in proportion to its magnitude, 
round form, polish, and clearlustre Some- 
times, but very rarely, a pearl is found as 
large as a nutmeg When the pearls are 
only about the size of small] shot uy are 
denominated seed pearls, and are of little 
value One of the most remarkable pearls 
of which we have any authentic account 
was bought by Tavernicr, at Catifa, in 
Arabia, a fishery famous in the days of 
Phinv, for the enormous sum of 110,0001, 
It 18 pear shaped, regular, and without 
blemish, It 1s from two to three mches 


Even 1n antiquity pearis were an object of 


lustre 18 called essence d’onent, which 1s 


prepared by throwing into water of ammo- 


ma the brilhant scales, or rather the la- 


mellw, separated by washing and friction 


of the scales of the blay, a small river tish. 


There are various other methods of 1m1- 


tating poate, in which the French are said 
to exce 

PEARL’ ASH, a kind of fixed alkahne 
salt, prepared chiefly in America, Ger- 
many, Russia, and Poland, by melting the 
salts out of the ashes of burnt wood, and, 
having again reduced them to dryness, 
evaporating the moisture, and calemmng 
them tor a considerable time in a furnace 
moderately hot Pearl ashen are much 
used in the manufacture of glass, and re- 
quire no preparation, except when very 
gicat transparency is required 

PAT, a congeries of vegetable matter, 
in which the remains of organization are 
mort or Jess viable, conmsting of trunks 
ot trees, of leaves, fruits, stringy fibres, and 
the remains of aquatic inosscs. It occurs 
in extcnaive beds, called peat mosses, occn 
pving the surface of the soil, or covered to 
the depth of a few feet with sand, gravel, 
&e Jt isthe common fuel of large districts 
of Wales and Scotland, and of some parts of 
England where coals are very dear Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby has lately perfected 
A peat compressing machine, firat produced 
hy himian 1637 Insome expermenta which 
took place at the manufactory of Mr Na- 
ner, the engineer, apecimens of peat that 
1ad been pressed two days previously, were 
shown to be perfectly dry, heavy, aud con- 
sistent, and some that had been preserved 
fur a vear were scarcely to be distinguished 
fiom coal As fucl for the manufacture of 


others, however, who use the diving bell, | the finest cutlery, this peat 1s superior to 


coal, probably trom being without sulphur, 
It can always he obtained by the Yow! 
population of a large portion of the Britis 
empire with mhuitely less coat of labour 
and tine than the mere cutting and drving 


After besng dried they are passed through of turf or peat. It may also be advantage- 
nine sieves of different sizes. Theworthof ously employed m hme-burning, and in | 
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THE SHELLS OF THE PEARL OYSTER ARK MOTHER OF-PEARL, OR NACRE. 
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THE WOED “ PEER” WAS ANCIENTLY APPLIED TO THE VASSALS OF THE SAME LORD, BECAUSE THEY WERE ALL EQUALLY BOUND TO SERVE HIM. 
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fires or furnaces, working machinery, or | 
raising of steam. 

(EB’BLES, in mineralogy, a genus of 
fossils, defined to be stones compused of a 
crystaline matter debased by earths of va- 
rious kinds m the same species, and then 
subject to veins, clouds, and other variega- 
tions, usually formed by incrustation round 
a central nucleus, but sometimes the effect 
of a simple concretion. 

PEC’ARY, or PEC’CARY, in zoology, a 
South American quadruped, in general ap- 

enrance ceecinbling a hog, but with a 

ody less bulky, shorter legs, and bristles 
thick and strong, hke the quills of the por- 
cupine. Its colour is black and white, and 
on the hind part of its back there is a 
stuall orifice from which issues a hquor of 
a strong and disagreeable odour. 

PECH'BLEND, or PITCH’BLEND, in 
mincralogy, ore of uraniuin; a inctalhe 
substance of a blackish or deep iron-gray 
colour, sometimes spotted with red: it is 
found in masees in Swedish and Saxon 
nines, and 1s gencrally stratified with other 
minerals. 

PECK, a dry measure of eight quarts, 
being the fourth part of a bushel. 

PEC’ORA, in sgoology, an order of ani- 
mals in the Linnean system, under the 
class mammaha, comprehending such as 
have cloven hoofs, live on grass, chew the 
cud, and have four stomachs; as, the ante- 
lope, the camel, camelopard, stag, sheep, 
ox, cow, &e. 

PEC’TEN, in conchology, a genus of bi- 
valve shells, shutting close all round, and 
usually of a depressed form; but having 
one or two processes, Called cars, issuing 
from the head of the shell near the hinge. 
-——The greater part of the pectens arc 
striated; the ribs or ridges running in 
straight lines like the teeth of a comb; 
whence the name. 

PEC’TINATED, or PEC’TINATE, in 
botany, an epithet for a sort of pinnate 
leaf, in which the leaflets are toothed like 
a comb.——A minernl is said to be pectt- 
nated, when it presents short filaments, 
crystals, or branches, nearly parallel and 
equidistant. 

PEC’TORAL, an epithct for whatever 
relateseto the breast: hence, pectoral me- 
dicines are those which reheve diseases of 
the breast or lungs, &c. 

PEC’ULATOR, one who defrauds the 
public by appropriating to his own use mo- 
ney entrusted to his care. 

PECULIAR, in the canon law, a parish 
or church that has jumsdiction within it- 
aclf, and is competent to the granting pro- 
bates of wills aud letters of administration, 
exempt from the ordinary or bishop’s court. 
——Court of Peculiars, a branch of the 
court of arches, belonging to the archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, which takes cogni- 
zance of matters relating to parishes that 
have a peculiar jurisdiction. 

PEIVALS, in music, the keys played by 
the feet (hence the name), by which the 
deepest bass pipes of au organ are put in 
motion. A pedal is also used under a 
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pene, in order to strengthen and pro- 
ong the tones. In a harp, the pedal serves 
to elevate the notes half a tone. 

PED’ATE, in botany, an epithet applied 
to a leaf in which a bitid petiole connects 
several leailets on the inside only. 

PED’ATIFID, im botany, an epithet for 
a leaf whose parts are not entirely sepa- 
rate, but connected like the toes of a wa- 
ter-fowl. 

PEND’‘ESTAL, in architecture, the lowest 
part of a column, bemg that which serves 
as its at It consists of three parts, 
viz. a trunk or dye, which forms the body; 
a cornice, the head; and a base, the foot of 
the pedestal. 

PED'ICLE, in botany, the ultimate di- 
vision of a common peduncle; the stalk 
that supports one flower only when there 
are several on a uncle. 

PEDIC’ ULUS, in entomology, the louse, 
a genus of insects of the order Aptera. Some 
of the insects of this genus, of which there 
are seventy or eighty species, infest the 
bodies of quadrupeds, some infest birds, 
some insects, besides which there is the 
Pediculua humanua. 

PED’IMENT, in architecture, a kind of 
low pinnacle serving to finish a frontis- 

iece, and which finishes the fronts of build- 
ings, or is placed as an ornament over gates, 
doors, windows, or mches. The pediment 
1s ordinarily of an angular form, but some- 
taines it forms the are of acircle The parts 
of a pediment are, 1. the tympanum; 2. the 
cornice, Which crowns it; and 3. the en- 
tablature, which serves it as a base or 


scale. 

PEDOBAPTIST, or PHDOBAP’TIST, 
one that holds tothe practice of infant bap- 
tism. Most denominations of Christians 
are, mm fact, pedobaptists. 

PEDOMETER, 1n mechanics, an instru- 
ment by which paces are numbered, and the 
distance from place to place ascertained. 
It also marks the revolutions of wheels. 
This is done by means of wheels with teeth 
and a chain or string fastened to the foot 
or to the wheel of a carriage; the wheels 
advancing @ notch at every step or at every 
revolution of the carriage whee). 

PEDUN’CLE, im botany, the stem or 
stalk that supports the fructification of a 
plant, aud of course the fruit. A peduncu- 
late flower is one which grows on a pe- 
duncle. 

PEER, a nobleman or peer of the realm. 
The lords of parhament are the peers of 
each other; for whatever formality of pre- 
cedence may attach to the title of duke, 
earl, marquis, or viscount, it is a barony 
which conveys the rnght to a seat m parhia- 
ment, and confers every privilege annexed. 
It is as a baron, not as a duke, bishop, Xe. 
that a peer sits in parliament; and the par- 
hamentary nghts are, at the present day, 
the essence of nobility. In comphance with 
an ancient prictice, peers are sometimes 
atill created by titles which convey the idea 
of local rights to which they have in reality 
no pretension; but though this is a mere 
form, the rank they gain is not an empty 


‘AMONGST A MAN’S PEERS A MAN SHALL BE SURE OF FAMILIARITY.”—Bacon. [3 B3 
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FRENCH PEERAGE WAS ABOLISHED BY THE REVOLUTION; BUT LOUIS XVIII. BE-ESTABLISHED IT UPON THE MODEL OF THE ENGLISH, IN 1814, 
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THOUGH FELICANS SWIM WELL, THEY OCCASIONALLY FEROCH ON TREES. 
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one it 1s that of an hereditary legislator of 
the realm. A peer ts not to be put upon 
anv inquest, even though the cause have a 
telation to two peers, and where a peer 1s 
defendant in a court of equity, he 1s not to 
be swoin to his answer, which 16 to be re- 
ceived upon the faith of his honour, but 
when he 1s to answer to interrogatories, or 
to make an aftidavit, or to be examined asa 
Witness, he 1s to be sworn Trial of a 
Peer. It is a maxim of the first importance, 
that those public men who, i a tree coun- 
try particularly, will always be hable to the 
dangers of political annnosity, should be 
secured against possible popular injustice, 
and fon this reason, as w efi as because, with 
the rest of his tellow subjects, he claims to 
be tied by his equals, a temporal peer must 
be arraigned, whether on a charge of treason 
or of felony, betore the house of which he 18 
a meruber On occasion of such a trial, all 
the lords, with the exception of the bishops, 
are to be summoned at least twenty days 
previous to its cominencement The course 
of proceeding 18 as follows after the indict- 
ment 18 allowed, the sovereign, by com 
mission under the great seal, appoints one 
of the peers, and usually the chancellor, to 
be Ingh steward, who sits as judge To 
bring the indictment betore the lord ngh 
steward, a wnt, called a cerftorari, 1s issued 
out of the court of chancerv and the pri- 
soneris brought by anotherwnt The high 
steward assigns a day and place of tnal, 
and twelve ot the peers must be present At 
the time and place appomted, the high 
steward being seated in the customary state, 
the royal commission read, and other cere 
monits pertormed, he declares to the pn 
soner at the bar the cause of the —— 
assures him ot justice, and encourages hin 
to answer withoat frar to the charge that 16 
to be preferred against hin = The indict- 
ment is then read and the prisoner ar- 
raigned After the evidence for the prose 
cution and the answer have been heard, the 
risoner 18 ordered to withdraw from the 
ar, and the Jords retire, in the manner of 
a common jury, to deliberate on their ver 
dict On their return, the high steward 
openly demands ot cach Jord whether the 
prisoner, calling him by his name, be guilty 
of the eric tor which he 1s arraigned * and 
each lord, laying his right hand upon his 
Jett breast, sc parately answers, ‘ Chuilty,” 
or “Not Guilty, upon my honour” If, by 
amapority of votes the prisoner be found 
guilts, he as brought to the bar again, and 
the high steward acquaints him with the 
verdict of his peers, and passes sentence 
and judgment accordingly , or acting as he 
does by commission, the high steward may 
take time to advise upon the judgment and 
his ofbce continues nfl that be pasxed ‘The 
appointment of a high steward only takes 
Pere when the parhament 18 not sitting 
f the trial oceurs during the session, tt 1s 
said to be in the Aigh couitaf parliament, 
the peers officinte at once as jurors and 
judges, and their speaker collects the voter 
elie Is not rituing, the trial 
Pu the court of the Aigh sleward 
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of England. There are two peculiarities 
attending the trial of a peer. Ist. the num- 
ber of jurors 18 greater than ordinary, every 
peer having a right to sit, 2ndjy unanimity 
is not required, but the decision depends 
upon the majority, which, however, must 
amount to twelve. 

PEER ESS, a woman who 18 noble by 
descent, creation, or marriage If a peeress 
by descent or creation marries @ pelson 
under the degree of nobility, she stall con- 
tinues noble, but if she bas obtamed the 
dignity by marriage only, by a subsequent 
marrage with a commoner she loses it, 
though, by the courtesy of England, she 
alw ays retains her title 

PEG ASUS, in astronomy, a constella- 
tion in the northern hemisphere It de- 
rives its name from Pegasus, the winged 
horse, which, according to the Greeks, 
sprung from the blood of the Gorgon Me 
dusa, after Perseus, a son of Jupiter, had 
cut off her head 

PELA’GIANS, a Christian sect who ap- 
peared about the beginning of the fitth 
century Pelagius, the founder of it, was 
born in Wales, and his real name was Mor- 
gan, which in the Welsh language signifies 
aea born, whence the Latin name Pelagius 
Some of our ancient historians pretend that 
he was abbot of Bangor , but this 18 mpossi- 
ble, because the British monasteries were of 
alater date St Austin gives him the cha- 
racter of a very pious man, and a person of 
superior birth Among other tenets of be- 
lief, the Pelagians denied orngimal sin, main- 
taunmpg that Adam would have died, whe- 

| ther he had sinned or not, while they 
asserted the doctrine of free will, and the 
ment of good works 

| PELLCANUS, in ornithology, the ge- 
neric term in the Linnaan system for the 
sort of birds of which the pelican is the 
principal species it comprehends also the 
cormorant or corsorant, the man of war 
bird, and the gannit 

PLLICAN, a bird larger than a swan, 
inhabiting marshv and uncultivated places, 
particularly islands and Jakes where sedges 
abound The hill 198 straight, except at 
the pot, and it bas a skin reaching down 
the neck, which forma a pouch capable of 
being distended so as to hold wany®quarts 
ot water) The pehean has a pecubar ten 
derness for its young, and feeds them with 
fish that have been macerated for some 
time in her pouch hence has arisen the 
fabulous storv of its feeding them by draw- 
wg blood from the parent breast They 
are gregarious, very fond of fish, and when 

| harassed or pursued, rcadily reect the con- 
tents of their stomach, like the gull tribe 
Pelican, in chemistry, a kind ot double 
glass vessel, or alembic, used in distilling 
liquors by circulation It is designed for 
continued distillation and cohobation 
PLLLAGRA, in medicine, the name 
given to a disease, or compheation of dis- 
easts, common to the mhalitants of the 
Lombardo Venetian plains It begina b 
an erysipelatous eruption of the skin, an 
1s accompanied by rmnarkable Jassitude, 
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SEA-FISH BECOME LUMINOUS ABOUT TWELVE HOURS AFTER DEATH, WHICH INCREASES TILL PUTREFACTION 18 EVIDENT, AND THEW DECREASES. 
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THE OIDEST CERTAIN ACCOUNT WE HAVE OF PRNS AS INSTRUMENTS FOR WRITING, IS IN A PASSAGE OF ISIDORE, WHO DIED A.D. 636. 
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REEDS WEES USED LONG AFTER THE INTRODUCTION OF WRITING-PENS. 
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melancholy, moroseness, and hypochondri- 
asis, with an evident propensity to suicide. 
As the disease advances it assumes various 
forms of mania, and the wretched sufferer 
generally endures the extremity of torture 

efore death closes the sad scene. It 18 a)- 
most conhned to the agricultural popula- 
tion and the poorest clasacs. 

PEL’LICLE, the thin and skim like sub- 
atance found in egg-shells and other ani- 
mal productions ——Among chemists, it 
signities a thin saline crust formed on the 
surtace of a solution of salt evaporated to a 
certain degree, and which consists of saline 
particles crystahved 

PEL LITORY, im botany, the name of 
several plants of different gencra Of these 
the pellstory of the wall, or common pelh- 
tory, of the genus Partetai.a, 1s the prin- 
cipal. The bastard pellitory ws of the ge- 
nus Achillea. 

PELLS, Currk or tue, an officer of the 
English exchequer, who enters every tel 
ler’a bill on the parchment rolls, the roll of 
receipts, and the roll of disbursements. | 

PELO RIA, a Thessahan festival, not 
unhke the Roman saturnaha 

PELT, a raw lode, or shin of a beast 
with the hair on at. 

PEL TA, m antiquity, a small, light, and 
manageable buckler Among others, the 
Amazons arc particularly mentioned as | 
having used it, | 

PLLT’ATE, in botany, having the shape 
of a target or round shield, as a peltate 
atięma, having the petiole inserted mm the 
disk, asa peltate le 

PEN, an instrument used for wnting, 
made either of the quill of some large fowl, 
ot metal, or of any other matenal In an- 
cient times reeds were split and shaped to 
a point similar to our pens, but quills are 
not annpinre to have been used for writing 
with till the sixth century As pens, how 
ever, have now become animportant branch 
of manutacture, a short account of them | 
may not be unmntercsting  Lugland 18 
chiefly supped with quills trom Russia and 
Poland, where immense flocks of gi ese are 
ted tor the sake of their quillx, and about 
twenty millions are annually nnported into 
England from these countnes The prepa 
ratiowot quills, or touching as it 18 called, 
is a cunous and mee process Thev arc 
first moistened, not by munersion, but by 
dipping thar ends mto water and allow- 
ing the remaiming parts to absorb moisture 
by capillary attraction. Phey are then heat 
ed im the fire or ina charcoal choffer, and 
are passed quickly under an instrument 
with a fine edge, which flattens them in 
such a manner as torender them apparently 
useless = They are next scraped, and again 
exposed to the heat, when thev are restored 
to their original torm. After this prepara- 
tion they are cut ito pens by means of the 
pen cutter’a knife, and are also trimmed. 
A pen cutter will make about 800 in a dav. 
Metallic pens appear to have been first m- 
troduced as rewards for merit, but steel 
pee for writing were firat made by Mr, , 

ise, in 140d, aud were fashnoned hke pens | 
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made of quills. A patent was taken out in 
1812, for pens with flat cheeks, and in this 
way all metallic pens were made for some 
time, as the rhodium pen of Dr. Wollas- 
ton, and the uridium pen of others. About 
the year 1921, Mr. Perry began to make 
ns, and six years after they were mapu- 
actured at Birmingham = The steel 1s preas- 
ed into thin sheets by a rolling — It 18 
then cut into slips, annealed for fourteen 
hours, and again passed under the roller. 
By means ofa peculiar cutting machine the 
pens araformed mma falchion shape, The 
preparation for forming the slit then takes 
lace, An extremely fine-edged chisel 1s 
rought down upon each separately, and 1s 
allowed to penctrate two thirds through its 
substance. The edge of this instrument 
18 fine: than any razor, but 18 much harder, 
as it does not require toreceive an edge dur 
ing the whole of the day This supenor 
uality 18 given to the steel by beating 1t 
or several hours with a hammer. It 1s an 
important fact, and appears to have been 
discovered by the pen-manufacturers. A 
triangular piece 1s next cut out at the up- 
per end of the sht im the pen, which 1s called 
plerceing The next object 1s to give them 
their proper shape, which 18 effected by 
means of a punch fitting into a correspond. 
ing conravity The pens are then heated 
red hot and dipped mto oil, which must be 
at least three feet deep The olin a few 
wechs loses its properties and becomes 
charred. The next operation 1s polishing. 
Ths as effected in a peculiar apparatus, 
called, at gaia the devel, consisting 
of afly wheel and box, in which the pets 
art placed, and to which a motion 18 given, 
resembling that requircd m shaking toge- 
ther matenals in a bag This motion 18 
continued tor eight hours, when the pens 
are found to be complctely deprived, by the 
friction agamst each other, of any asperi- 
ties which might have existed on their 
edges, and though not visible to the naked 
eye, would have obstructed the free motion 
of the pen in wnting After ths they are 
tempered in a box, shaken and brought to 
a blue colour, bemg carefully watched, and 
the heat lessened whenever a shade of yel- 
low is observed on their surface. The split 
1s now completed by touching its side with 
a par of pincera. The total quantity of 
steel employed in this country for making 
ns atnounts to 120 tons, which 18 equiva- 
tnt to about two hundred millions of pens 
While we allow that much ingenuity has 
been shown in the construction of steel 
pens, and many improvements effected in 
their manufacture (for they were wretched 
things at firat), we still think them, at best, 
but very indifferent, substitutes tor those 
made from the quills of geese — Foun- 
tain pen, 18 a pen made of silver, or other 
metal, x0 contrived as to contain a conside- 
rable quantity ut ink, which, fowing out by 
gentle degrees, supphes the wnter a long 
time without his bemg under the necessity 
of taking fresh imk. 
PE'’NAL LAWS, laws made for the pu- 
mishiment of crimunal offences. 
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CILAMI PROPARIY SIGNIFY THE NEEDS WHICH THE ANCILNTS USED. 
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A FOEM ON A PEN, WRITTEN IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY BY ADHELM, THE FIRST SAXON WHO WEHOTE IN LATIN, 18 STILL IN EXISTENCE. 
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PEN ALTY (in law) a fine or forfeiture 
by way of punishment, which 18 a peru 
siary penalty but the word penalty is not 
couhned to this for impnsonment whip 
ping transpoitation, &c aie equally penal 
ten though im the shape of personal pu 
nishments 

PEN ANCE in ecclesiastical law the 
infliction of some pain or bodily sufterimg 
as fasting flagellation &c as an exe reise 
of repentance for some sin either volun 
tary or imposcd Penance is one ot the 
seven sacraments of the Romish church 

PENA IES m Roman antiquity tutelar 
deities either of countries or of particular 
houses im winch last sense they were the 
sime with the dares Lhe Penates were 
onginally the tutelar gods of tic liojans 
but being adopted by the Romans, they 
were thus named 

PENCILS or BLACh ITEAD PEN 
C118 asthey are usually called are formed 
of carburet of iron or plumbago with a 
point at one end used for writing or draw 
ing = Since the introduction of the ever 
pointed pencils in their ingcniously con 
structed cases it 3s said that the manufac 
ture of penci s in cedar wood has decreased 
to an almost incredible extent but it is 
still by no means inconsiderable or unim 
portant ——Peneil of raye im optics a 
number of raya divergiug from some lum 
nous point which after falling upon and 
passing through a lens converge agen on 
entering the eye — Pencit a small brush 
used by painters fur laymg on ther co 
lours Pencils are of various kinds sizes 
and materials the larger sorte are made of 
eyines bristles the thick ends of which 
are bound to a stick or handle and when 
large are called brushes The finer sorts are 
made of the har of camels bad,e1s and 
squirrels and of the down of swans these 
are ticd at the upper end and inclosed in a 
quill All auch when good on being drawn 
betwecn the lips come to a fine yx int 

PENDAN1 a long narrow flag or 
streainer displayed from a «hip #1 ast head 
usually terminating 1n two pomts It de 
notes that a ship isin actual service Tle 
broad pendant is a flag that wKerves to dis 
tinguish the chief of a squadron ——Ihe 
rudde: pendant 1s a rope madt fast to the 
rudde: by a chain to prevent the loss of the 
ruddcr when unshiy ped — In heraldry a 
pert hanging from the Jabel resembi ng the 

rops in the Dor e fricze —— Also an orna 
ment or jewel hanging at the ear 

PEN DULUM 1m dynamics a pondcrous 


hghtning and thethunder thus, supposing 
that between the hghtnmg and thundr 
ten seconds are counted it tollows (sound 
passing through 1142 feet m asecond) that 
the distance of the cloud 18 11420 feet 
Height also as the height of arom mav 
be measured by a pendulum vibrating from 
itstop and by the same instrument the 
force of gravity on the various parts of the 
earth 6 surtace 15 discovered he or).1n of 
the pendulum 18 traccd to Gahilco’s obser 
vation of a hanging Jamp m a church at 
lisa continu g to vibrate long and with 
singular uniftrimity after any accidental 
cause of disturbance Hence he was led to 
investigate the laws of the phenomenon 
which Jed to results in the highest degree 
important A cemmon clock as Dr Ar 
nott observes 18 mercly a pendulum wath 
wheel work attached to it to record the 
number of the vibrations and with a 
weight or spring having force enough to 
counteract tle retarding effects of friction 
and the resistance of the air The wheels 
show how many swings or beats of the pen 
dulum have taken place because at every 
heat a tooth of the last wheel 1s allowed to 
pass Now if this wheel has sixty teeth 
asis common 2t will just turn round once 
for sixty beats of the pendulum orseconds 
and a hand faxed on its axis projecting 
through the dial plate will be the sccond 
hand ot the cloch The other wheels arc so 
connected with this first and the numbers 
of the tecth on them so proportioned that 
one turns sixty times slower than the first 
to fit its axis to carry a minute hand and 
another by moving twelve times slower 
stil is fitted to carry an hour hand 
}LNETRAIL was a sacred room or 
cha} ¢) in private houses set apart for the 
worship of the household gods among the 
Romana In temples also there were pene 
traha or apartments cf particular sanctity 
where the images of the gods were kept 
and certain solemn ceremonies performe 
PEN GUIN 1n ormthology a genus of 
fowls ot the order of Pulmipedes ‘Lhe pen 
gun 1s found only in southern latitudes 
aud las very remarkable pecuhantes It 
1s an aquatic fowl with very short legs 
with four tocs three ot which are webbed 
the body 3s clothed with short feathers set 
as compactly as the scales of a fish the 
wings are an all bhe fina and covered with 
short acale like feathers so that they are 
uscless in fhght Whenon land penguins 
stand ercct they are tame and may be 
driven hike a flock of sheep but they scl 
bouy so suspended that 1: may vibrate or | dom go on shore except im the breeding 
ewing backward and forward from some | seascn when they burrow im the earth 
fixed point or axis of suayconcn = Thevi | In water they swim with rapidity, their fin 
brations of a pendulum are called its oneil { luke wings greatly assisting them 
Jations and de; end on the force of gravity ILNINSULA a part of a continent al 
krom the precision of its motions itis em | most surrounded by the sea except where it 
ployed m mcasuring time and space The ; Joins the main land bya narrow neck called 
istance of a ship fiom which a gun is | antsfhmus In Lurope it 138 common to de 
fired may be ascertamed by measuring the | signate Spam and Portugal by the appella 
interval of time between the flash and the | tion of the peninaula wid 
sound of a gun and upon the same prin | the contest maintained by the British and 
ciple the distance of acluud by numbenng | native troops agamst the French we ac 
the seconds or half scconds between the | cordingly term it the penineular war 


THE FEMALE PENITENTIARY AT FENTONVIIIR WAS ERECTED IN 1807 





A PENDULUM, OXCE PUT IN MOTION, WOULD NEVEB CEASE FO OSCILLATE IN ABCS, WERE IT NOT POR FRICTION AND THE RESISTANCE OF THE ALR 
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HUYGENS FIRST APPLIED THE PENDULUM TO CLOUKS, IN 1656. re 
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THE NEW PENITENTIARY FOR THE RECKEPTIOY OF CONVICTS AT MILBANK, WESTMINSTER, WAS COMPLETED AND CONVICTS REMOVED 0 IT, JUNE, 1836 
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PENITEN’TIARY, in the ancient Chris- 
tian church, a name given to certain pres- 
byters, appointed in every church to receive 
the private confessions of the people, in or- 
der to facilitate public discipline, by ac- 
quainting them what sins were to be expi- 
ated by public penance, and to appoint 
— penance for such crimes as it might 

e deemed unadvisable to censure publicly. 
——Penitentiary, at the court of Rome, an 
office in which are examined and delivered 
out the secret bulls, graces, or dispensa- 
tions relating to cases of conscience, con- 
feasions, &c.—~The title of penitentiary 
was also given to an officer in some cathe- 
drals, who was vested with power from the 
bishop to absolve in cases reserved to him. 
——Penitentiary, tbe name of some prisons 
in England where felons are kept to hard 
labour. 

PEN’ITENTS, an apellation given to 
certain fraternitics in Catholic countries, 
distinguished by their different habits, and 
generally employed in charitable acts. 

PEN’NON, in heraldry, a small pointed 
flag, borne by a gentleman. When knight- 
hood was conferred upon him, the point was 
cut off, and the aquare flag that remained 
bore the name of banner. 

PEN’NY, an ancient silver coin, which 
was the only coin current among our Saxon 
ancestors; but now a copper coin, twelve 
of which are equal to a shilling. In Ethel- 
dred’s tine the penny was the 20th part of 
an ounce troy, hence the denomination 
pennyweight. Tall the time of Edward [, 
the penny was struck with a cross so deeply 

, sunk into it that it might, 1f required, be 
| eastly broken, and parted into halves and 
quarters; hence the terms Aaly-pence, and 
Sarthings or quadrantes. 

PEN'NYWEIGHT, a Troy-wcight, con- 

taining 24 grains, each of which 1s cqual in 
weight to a gram of wheat gathered out of 
the middle of the ear, and well dried, 

PEN’SION, an annual allowance of a 
sun of moncy to a person by goverinent, in 

; consideration of past services, civil or mili- 
tary; or, at Jeast, such a pension ought to be. 

PEN’SIONER, one who receives an an- 

nuity from another, whether in considera- 
tion of service past or present, or merely as 
a benevolence ——In the universities of 
Cam@idge and Dublin it denotes an un- 
dergraduate or bachelor of arts who lives 
at hin own expense.——The Band of Gentle- 
t men Pensioners, who attend ou the British 
{ eoverrign, was instituted by Henry VII., 
| and their duty 18 to guard the royal person 
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A NEW DIE OF A REDUCED SIZE CUT FOR THEM, 1906. 











when at home; for which each reecives a 

ension or annual allowance of 1001—— 
Pennine of the Inna af Court, annual pay- 
ments made by each member to the so- 


, ciety. 

| PENTACAL’SULAR, in botany, an epi- 
thet for a plant having five capsules or seed- 
ve 





ageln. 
PEN/TACHORD, a musical instrument 
with five strings. 

PENTACWRINITE, the fossil remains 
of a zoophite. 
PENTACHROS‘TIC, a set of verses so 
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PENNY-PIECES AND TWO-PENNY PIECES OF COPPER, FIRST COINED IN ENGLAND, 1797. 
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disposed as to have five acroatics of the same 
name in five divisions of each verse. 
PEN’TACOCCOUS, in hotany, an epi- 
thet implying that the plant has five united 
cella with one seed in each, 
PEN'TAGON, in geometry, a figure hay- 
ing five sides and five angles. If the five 
sides are equal, the angles are so too, and 
the figure is called a regular pentagon.—— 
In fortification, a fort with five bastions, 
PEN TAGRAPH, an instrument for 
drawing figures in any proportion at plea- 
aure, or for copying or reducing a figure, 
plan, print, &c. to any desired size. 
PENTAGYN‘’IA, in botany, an order of 
pleats in the Linnean system, compre- 
ending uch as have five pistils in an her- 
maphrodite flower, 
PENTAHE'DRON, in geometry, a figure 
having tive equal sides. 
PENTAHEXAHE’DRAL, in crystalo- 
graphy, exhibiting five ranges of faces one 
above another, each range containing six 


aces. 

PENTAM’ETER, in Latin and Greek 
poetry, a verse consisting of five feet or 
metres, The two first may be either dactyls 
or spondecs; the third 1s always a spondee, 
and the two last anapests. A pentameter 
verse subjoined to a hexameter constitutes 
what is called elegiac. 

PENTAN’PDRIA, in botany, the fifth class 
of the Linnean system, containing those 
plants which have hermaphrodite flowers 
with five stamens, viz. the orders, mono- 
pynwa, digynia, trigynia, tetragynia, penta- 
gynita, decagynia, and polygynia. 
PENTAN’GULAR, in geometry, having 
five corners or angles. 
PENTAPETALOUS, an epithet given to 
flowers that consist of five petals or flower- 
leaves. 
PENTAPH'YLLODS, in botany, consist- 
ing of, or having five leaves. 
PEN’TARCHY, a government in the 
hands of five — 

PENTASTICH, in poetry, a composition 
consisting of five verses. 
PEN’TASTYLE, in architecture, a build- 
ing mn which there are five rows of columns. 
PEN’TATEUCH, an appellation given to 
the first tive books of the Old Teatament, 
viz. Genema, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, 
PENTATH’LUM, or PENTAT’HLON, 
in antiquity, a general name for the five 
exercises performed at the Grecian games, 
namely, wrestling, boxing, leaping, running, 
and playing at the discus. 
PENTECON’TER, in antiquity, a Gre- 
cian vessel of fifty oars; smaller than a 
trireme. 
PEN’TECOST, a solemn festival of the 
Jews, matituted in memory of the promul- 
gation of the law, and ao named because 
that event took place ov the fiftieth day 
after their departure from Brypt. It is re- 
tamed m the Chriatian church (and by vs 
called Whitsuntide) on account of the mi- 
raculous descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
apostle, which happened on one of the 
annual returns of its celebration. 


PENNY, IN ANCIENT STATUTES, I8 USED FOR ALL SILVER MONEY: HENCE THE WARD-PENNY, HUNDEED-PENNY, TITHING-PENNY, AND AVER-PENNY. 
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PENULTIMA, PENULT, or Pen 
ULTIMATE SYLLABIE In grammar, the 
last syllable but one of a word, and 
hence the ants penultimate syllabic 18 the 
last but two, or that immediately before the 
penultima 

PENUM BRA, in astronomy, a partial 
shade or obscunty observed between the 

erfect ahadow, where the light 1s cntirely 
intercepted and the full hght in an eclipse, 
arieing from the magnitude of the sun 
Penumbras must be constant attendants 
of all echpses whether of the sun or moon, 
or planets primary or secondary 
“LPPER a plant and its seed, of the 
genus Piper The icaves of the pepper tree 
are oval the flower white and the fruit 1s 
an aromatic dry and hot berry We have 
three kinds of pepper the white, the black 
and the long Black pepper (piper aryrum) 
18 the fruit of a shrub of the creeping kind 
growing in Java, Sumatra, Ccylon and other 
Asiatic countnes The bernes arc produced 
in clusters and change as they mpen from 
green tored and afterwards to black White 
pepper differs from the black only in bemg 
atripped ot its corticle or covering To stri 
them, the black bernes are steeped in salt 
water and after thcy have been exposed to 
the sun for several days the chaff 1s rubbed 
off with the hands In this operation the 
epper loses much of its original warmth — 

e loug pepper is a fruit of a different 
species algo fromthe Last Indies and con 
msts of numerous grains attached to a com 
mon footstalk 

PEP PLRMINT in botany a plant of 
the genus Wertha It w hehly aromatic 
and pungent Also a lquo: distilled from 


the pan 

PLP PERMINT TREL in botany the 
Facalyptus piperita a native of New South 
Wales 

PFP PFR WATER, a lhquor prepared 
from powdered black pepper used sy nu 
croscopical obscrvations 

PER a Latin preposition sigmfying by 
used in many phrases as per force or per 
annum percent f§¢——In chemistry it 15 
used as a prehx to denote tery or fully ta 
the utinost extent as in peroryde a sub 
stance oxvdated ta the utmost degree 

PLRAM BUITATOR an instrument for 
micasuring distances otherwise called a pe 
dometer or surveying uhecl The proper 
office of this matrume nt 18 that of measuring 
roads and large distances whert expedition 
and moderate accuracy are require 

PERBISUL PHALF, in chemistry asul 
phate with two proportions of sulpburic 
acid, and combined with an oxvde at the 
maximum ot oxydation 

PIR CENIUM orPerCrvr_ the rate 
of interest or so much for each hundred 
as, Jue per cent that is, five pounds for 
every hundred pounds 

PERCE P TION, in logic the firet act of 
the mind which conaists in the rece; thon 
of ideas through the me dium of the senscs 
It has been well observed that the first ob 
jects which strike our senses give us our 
uirst ideas, aud our wants are the cause of 
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THE CHEMICAL POWDER USbD WITH PFRCLSSION LOCKS EXPLODES THE POWDER IN THE GUY MORE FORCIBLY THAN COMMON POWDER 
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PEPPER HAS ALWAYS FORMED AN SXTENSIVE BRANCH OF COMMERCE. 
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our attention the repetition of these ideas, 
and the development of new wants, give 
birth to our sentiments and thoughts The 
eyes convey the ideas of colour, the ears 
those of sounds, the nostrils those of odours, 
and the palate those of savours thease ideas 
have no connection with each other they 
are separate ideas of different qualities of 
bodies but the sense of touching unites 
the whole in one ohjcet which may happen 
to be at the same time coloured, odorous, 
savoury and sonorour 

PERCH, micthyology a fish of the genus 
Perea, with rough scales and sharp incur 
vate teeth its flesh is very delicate — 
Perch in commerce a mcasure of hve yards 
and a half or mxtecn fret andahalf The 
word rod 1s much more gcnerally used than 
either pole or perch, though they all signity 
the saine 

PLROHIORIC ACID, in chemutry, 
chlorine converted mto an acd by com 
bining with a maximum of oxygen Acom 
pound of this acd with a base 1s termed 
perchlorate 

PLRCUS SION in mechanics the 1m 
pression a body makes i falling or stnking 
upon another or the shock of two bodies 
1u motion, 

PLRCUS SION LOCKS, a newly in 
vented Jock for firearms which, in the 
lace of the pan, has a small tube project 
ing honzoutally from the side of the gun 
Iu this tube anothcr small tube stands 
perpendicularly The coch instcad of bemg 
tormed to hold a flint 18 shapcd somewhat 
hke a hammer with a hollow to fit upon 
the tube last mentioned On this tube a 
little cap of — 18 placed in the bottom 
of which 18 a chemical mixture that kindlcs 

by percussion 

EFLRDU in miltary affairs a term ap 
phed to any soldicr who 18 in a dangerous 

ost whence ¢ fans peidus in the plural, 
or the forlorn he pe of an army 

PIRI TA CHAISL the name of the 
celebrated cemctery at Paria laid out as 
auch an 1804 It was forincrly the chief 
scat of the Jesuits establishment in Francc, 
and was presided over by Pere la Chaise 
confessor of Loms ATV (See Crwi trey | 

PLERLN NIAL an botany a plant which 
hses or continucs more than two years 
whether it rctamns its leaves or not 

PEREFC IION In the highest sense 
to winch this word can be applied 1t means 
an Inherent or essential attribute of su 
preme or infinite excellence If we speak 
of phyacal perfection we mean that a na 
tural object has all its powers faculties, or 
qualities ¢nure and in tull vigour and all 
its partain due proportion Moral perfec 
tion 18 the complete possession of such 
moral qualities and virtucs as the thing 
spoken of 18 ree of possessing 

PLRFO LIATI in botany an epithet for 
a leat the base of which entirely surrounds 
the stem transverecly, so that the stem 
secms to have becn driven through the 
unddle of the Icaf 

PER} ORA 14, in botany, the name of 
the 60th ordcr of plantsin Linnseus’s Frag 
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THE POWDER USED WITH PERCUSSION LOCK% 18 VARIOULSLY MADE OF MERCURY, PURIFIED NITAIC ACID, AND SPIRIT OF WINE 
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ments of a Natural Method; so called be- 
cause these plants have their leaves perfo- 
rated with small holes. 

PERI. In Persian mythology, the peris 
are the descendants of fallen spirits, ex- 
cluded from —— until their penance 18 
accomphshed. 

PERIANTH, in botany, the calyx or 
cup of a flower when it is contiguous to the 
other parts of fructification, in distinction 
from the calyx or outer covering of the 


flower. 

PERICAR’DIUM, in anatomy, a double 
membrane which surrounds the whole cum- 
pass of the heart. It contama a liquor 
which prevents the surface of the heart 
froin becoming dry by its continual motion. 

PERICARP, the fruit, or seed-vessel of 
plants, in all their forms and delicious va- 
neties, serving as food for animals, and 
destined for that purpose. 

PERICRA’NIUM, in anatomy, the mem- 
brane that closely invests the skull. 

PERIGEE, or PERIG’UM, 1 astro- 
nomy, that pomt in the orbit of the sun or 
moon in which it is at the least distance 
from the earth: opposed to apogee. 

PER'IGORD-STONE, in mineralogy, a 
sort of manganese found at Perngord in 


France. 

PERI’GYNOUS, in botany, an cpithet 
for a flower or plant which has the corolla 
or stamens inserted around the pistil. 

PERIHE'LION, m astronomy, that 
point of a planet’s orbit in which it is near- 
est to the sun; opposed to aphelioa, 

PERINEXAI EDRAL, im crystalogra- 
phy, a term designating a crystal whoxe 
primitive form is a four-sided prism, and im 
the secondary form is converted into a 
prism of =x sides, 

PERIM’ETER, in geometry, the ambit 
or extent which bounds a figure or body, 
whether rectilinear or mixed. In circular 
figures, instend of perimeter we use the 
word circumference, or periphery. 

PERIOCTAHE DRAL, m ecrystalogra- 
phy, a term designating a crystal whose 
primitive form 18 a four-sided prism, and in 
its secondary form is converted into a prism 
of eight sides, 

PERIOD, iv astronomy, the time which 
is taken up by a planet in making its revo- 
Jution Found the sun, or the duration of its 
course till it returns to the point of its or 
bit where it began.—In chronology, the 
revolution of a certain number of years, as 
the Julian period.——In Grammar, a full 
stop at the end of any sentence.——~In 
arithmetic, a point or comma after every 
third place m a series of figures; alxo mn 
the extraction of routs to point off the 
figures into given numbers or parcels.—— 
Period also mcane an indetinite portion of 
any continued state, existence, or series of 
events; as, the first period of hfe, the ear- 
hest periods of history, &c.——Period of a 
disease, in medicine, is the time between 
the access of one fit, or paroxysm, and that 
of the next, mcluding the entire exacerba- 
tion, decline, iutermission, and remission. 
In physiology, periods designate the vari- 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS HAS A VAST INFLUENOB ON PUBLIC MORALS. 
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ous stages in the development and decay of 
the au:mal organization, which ere distin- 
guished by a marked character, as the pe- 
riod of childhood, of puberty, &c, 

PERIOD’ICALS, in literature, comprise 
the whole of those publications which ap- 
peur at — — intervals, whether devoted 
to general information, or especially in- 
tended for some particular class of readers. 
They consequently include all the newspa- 
pers, reviews, aud magazines, as well as 
such works on science and art as are pub- 
lished in a series of volumes, parts, or num- 
bers; and, most assuredly, while they have 
contributed greatly to the diffusion of ge- 
neral knewledge, they have done much to. 
wards promoting the cause of truth, and 
facilitating the progress of science. ([Sce 
NEVSFAFERS.] 

PERIGCI, in geography, such inhabi- 
tants of the earth as have the same lati- 
tudes, but who live in opposite longitudes ; 
or live under the same parallel and the 
same meridian, but mm different semicircles 
of that meridian. They have the same 
seasons throughout the year, but when it 
is noon-day with one, it 1s midnight with 
the other. 

PERILOS’TEUM, in anatomy, a nervous, 
vascular membrane, endued with quick sen- 
sibility, immediately surrounding both the 
internal and external surfaces of the bones: 
it is hence divided into the erternal and in- 
ternal pertosteunm; and where it externally 
surrounds the bones of the skull, it 18 usu- 
ally called the pericranium. The seeming 
sensibility of the bones is that of this mem- 
brane; and its use appears to be to distri- 
bute the vessels on the external surfaces of 
bones. 

PERIPATETICS, the followers of Aris- 
totle, whose doctrines are distinguished by 
the name of the Pertpatetie Philosophy. He 
alao was called the Peripatetic because he 
delivered lus lectures walking in the Lyceum 
at Athens. 

PERIPIVERY, the circumference of a 
eircle, ellipsis, or other regular curvilincar 
figure. 

PERIPH’RASIS, or PER'IPHRANSE, in 
rhetoric, arcumlocution; or the use of more 
words than are neccesary to expresa an idea. 

PERIPNEU'MONY, or PNREUMO'N1A, 
in medicine, an inflammation of the lungs, 
attended with acute fever, purulent expec- 
toration, and difficult respiration. 

PERIP’TEROUS, in architecture, an epi- 
thet for a place encompassed about with 
columns. 

PERIS'CII, or PERIS'CIANS, in geo- 
graphy, the inhabitants of ether frigid zone, 

etween the polar circles and the poles; 
where the sun, when in the summer signs, 
moves only round about them, without set- 
ting, and consequently their shadows in the 
course of the day turn to every point of the 
compass. 

PER’ISPERM, in botany, a thick, fari- 
naceous, fleshy, or horny part of the seeds 
of planta, either entirely or only partially 
surrounding the embryo, and enclosed with- 
in the inveating membrane. 


THE PERIPATETIC PUILOROPHY NECLINEDN AT TRE CLOSE OF THR 177TH CENTURY. 
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WITHOUT AN ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF A COUNTRY, 4 KNOWLEDGE OF THE STATE OF SOCIETY IS LOST. 
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BY TRE LAW OF MOSES (DEUT XIX 19) IP A MAN TESTIFY PALSELY AGAINST HIS BROTHER, HE SHALL RECEIVER THE INTENDED PUNISHMENT 
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PERISPHAL SI8, in medicine, the cir 
cumrotation of a luxated bone for the pur 

ose of its restitution 

PLRISTAL TIC MOTION, 1n medicine, 
a apiral or vermieular apontaneous motion 
of the intestines, performed by the contrac 
tion of the circular and longitudinal hbres 
componing the fleshy cuats of the intestines, 
by which the chyle 18 driven into the on 
fices of the Jacteal veins, and the excrements 
are protruded 

PER ISTYLE 1m architecture, a circular 
range of columns or a building surrounded 
by a row of pillars 

PERISYS 1OLE in medicine the pause 
or interval between the svstule or contrac 
tion, and the diastole or dilatation of the 
heart 

PERITONE UM, 1n anatomy, a thin, 
smooth lubricous membrane investing the 
whole internal surface of the abdomen and 
contaming more or less completely, all the 
viecera contained in it 

PFRJURY, tn law 1s the erime of wilful 
false swearing im any judicial proceedin 
when lawfully required to depose the trut 
The common law takes no notice of any 
false eweanng but such as is comuntted in 
some court of justice having powcr to ad 
minister the oath, or before some officer or 
magistrate invested with similar authority 
in some proceeding relative toa civil suit 
or criminal prosecution for the law cs 
teems all other oaths unnecessary at leant 
and hence will not punish the breach of 
them By numerous statutes in Lngland 
the penalties of perjury havc been extendcd 
to false oaths by electors bankrupts imsol 
vent debtors Ke Aubornatian of perjury is 
the offence of procuring a man to commit 
perju At the common law perjury and 
the subornation of it are punishable bv tine 
impneonment pillors transportation, &c 
—We are told that the Greeks smagined no 
person could awear falsely by Styx without 
some remarkable punisbment and that no 
person guilty of perjury could enter the 
cave of Palamon at Cornnth without being 
mad¢ amemorable cxample of divine justice 
yet nstwithstanding the general abhorrence 
in which perjury was held and the credit 
which was given to such accounts of divine 
inflections it Was so much practised by the 
Greeks that Graca fides became a } roverb 
PERMIT’ a note given bv the ofhecrs of 
the excise for conveying spirits wine tea, 
coffe &e trom one place to another 
PERORA SION the conclu ling part of 
an oration in winch the speak r recapitn 
lates the principal points of hia discourse 
or argument, and urges them with greater 
carnestotes ani force with asvicw to make 
a deep tupreasion on his audurce The 
main excellence of a peroration consists 10 
vehemence pathos, and brevity 

PEROX yDt in chemustrvy a substance 
containing an unusual quantity of oxygen 
—To perorydiee is to oxydise tothe greatest 


degree 

“‘PERPENDIC ULAR, hanging or extend 
ingina right Ine from any pout towards 
the centre of the earth or of gravity, or at 
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right angles with the plane of the honzon 
— A perpendicular (mm gunnery), 18a small 
instrument used tor the finding the centre 
hne of a piece in the operation of pointing 
it at any object 
PERPETUAL MOTION The problem 
of a ptrpetual motion consists in the invent 
ing of a machine which has the pnueiple 
ot its motion within iteelf, and the means 
proposed to solve this problem have been as 
various and opposite as its solution appears 
tobceimprobable The difficulty 1s, that the 
resistance of the air the friction of the parts 
of the machine, &c necessarily retard and 
hually stop the motion of the machines and 
therefore seem to render perpetual motion 
an imposmbility [See Morion J 
PERPHOd PHATE, chemistry a phos 
hate in winch the phosphoric acid 18 com 
ined with an oxyde at the highest degree 
of oxy dation 
PERQUADRISUL PHATE in chemis 
try a sulphate with four proportions of 
sulphuric acid combed with a maximum 
of oxyde 
PERROQUET or PARROQUET,, in or- 
nithology a small kind of parrot Also, 
the dica Pattacula an aquatic fowlinhabit 
ing the isles of Japan and the western 
shorcs ot Amenca 
PER RY the juice of pears clarified b 
fermentation ina manner simular to whic 
apples are prepared in the process ot making 
cider 
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Ce 
PERSECUTION the infliction of pain, | 


punishment or death upon others unjustly 
more especially for adherng to a religious 
erecd ur mode of worship The history of 
the world im full of persecutions nor 1s 
there scarcely any dominant stct or party 
rehgious or political winch has not at 
times disgraced humanity bv infheting un 
just punmshment or penalties upon their 
teliow men for adhering to principles which 
ther conserenecs dictated and their judg 
ment ap) revved 

PERSIST FAT im botany continmng 
withcut withering as a zeratstent calyz 
continuing after the corolla ix withered 
or a persistent leaf remaining on the plant 


tul the fruit is ripe or tall after the summer 


wover 

PERSON in its gencral sense os a hu 
man boing aA man woman or chud — 
Person in graminar a tenn apphed to auch 
nouns or pronouns as bung eit! cr prefixed 
or undcratood arc the nomuinatives in all 
tnflectionsa of averb I thou or vou he, 
ahe or ot are called the first second and 
third zersone Hence we apply the word 
pera m to the termination or modifitd form 
of theserb used in ¢¢ nnection with the per 
sons as the first person of the verb, or 
the verb 18 in the second person 

PI RSONAL in Jaw, belonging to the 
person anid uot to the thing ar personal 
goode apposd to real property or estates: 
peraonal action, an action against the per 
son Wherein eo man clamme satisfaction in 
damagis for an injury to his person or 
property ——Peraonal tdenfity in mataphy 
pics samencss of being of which conscious 





CONSTANTINE BRSTORELD THE CHRISTIANS, AND RSTABLISHED THEIR RELIGION 
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BY THE PRUSSIAN CODE, WHOEVER PERJURES HIMSELF 18 TO BE EXCLUDED FOR EVER FROM HIS EMPLOYMENTS, RIGHTS, AND CIVIL PROFESSION. 
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A LANDSCAPE IN PERSPECTIVE SHOULD NOT INCLUDE MORE THAN SIXTY DEGREES, OB ONE-SIXTH OF THE HORIZON. 
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TUE PRHSPIRATION OF A MAN IN HEALTH 318 UPWARDS OF AN OUNCE PER HOUR. 
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ness is the evidence.——Peraonal verb, in 
rammar, a verb that has inflections or end- 
ings to express the persone of the agent. 
ERSONA'TA, in botany, the 40th Lin- 
neean natural order of plants, characterized 
by being fetid, poisonous, and aromatic, 
with an irregular open petal, 
PERSONIFICA'TION, the giving to an 
inanimate object the sentiments and lan- 
guage of a rational being; or the represen- 
tation of an inanimate being with the affec- 
tions and actions of a person, The more 
the imagination prevails among a people, 
the more common are personifications ; 
and as reflection acquires the ascendancy, 
personifications are less used. 
PERSPEC’TIVE, that branch of optics 
which teaches the art of representing ob- 
jects on a plane surface, in the manner they 
appear under the peculiarities incident to 
distance and height. It is consequently a 
science of the first importance to the paint- 
er. Ina practical sense, perspective is the 
art of drawing, according to the principles 
of geometry, the true representations of 
real objects ; and is divided into lineal per- 
spective, which relates to the position, form, 
magnitude, &c. of the several lines or con- 
tours of objects, and aerial perspective, 
which has principally a reference to the co- 
louring and shading of distant objects. 
Suppose we view a point situated beyond 
an upright transparent plane, as a glass 
window, the spot where a straight hne 
from the eye to this point will go through 
the window is the perspective representation 
of it: for the eye views all objects by means 
of rays of light, which proceed from it, to 
the different points of the object, in straight 
lines. Let us then imagine a spectator to 
be looking at a prospect without doors, 
from within, through a glass window; he 
will perceive not only the vast extent 
which so small an aperture will admit to be 
seen by his eye, but also the shape, size, 
and situation of every object upon the 
glass. Ifthe objects are near the window, 
the anaces which they take upon the glase 
will be proportionably larger than when 
they are at a greater distance; if they are 
paralle] to the window, then their shapes 
upon the glass will be parallel also; but if 
they are oblique, then their shapes wall be 
obhqu@ and soon. And he will always per- 
ceive, that as he alters the situation of his 
eye, the mtuation of the objects upon the 
window will be altered also: if he raises his 
eye, the objects will seein to keep pace with 
it, and rise higher upon the window ; andthe 
contrary, if he lowers it. And so im every 
situation of the eye, the ohjeeta upon the 
window will seem to rise higher or lower; 
and consequently the depth of the whole 
rospect will be proportionably greater or 
ess, asthe cye is elevated or depressed ; and 
the horizon will, in every situation of the 
eye, be upon a level with it: that is, the ima- 
ginary line which — the earth and sky will 
seem to be raised as far above the ground 
upon which the spectator stands as his eyes, 
ow suppose the person at the window, 
kecping his head atcady, draws the figure 
— eet 
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PERSPIRATION DIMINISHES WHILE FATING; INCREASES DURING DIGRSTION. 
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of an object seen through it upon the glass 
with a pencil, as if the point of the pencil 
touched the object; he would then have a 
true representation of the object in per- 
spective, as it spices to his cye: for as vi- 
aion is occasioned by pencils of rays coming 
in straight lines to the eye from every point 
of the visible object, it is plain that, by 
joining the pomts in the transparent plane 
through which all those pencils of rays re- 
spectively pass, an exact representation 
must be formed of the object, as it appears 
to the eye in that particular position, aud 
at that dctermined distance. And were 
pictures of things to be always first drawn 
on transparent planes, this simple opera- 
tion, with the principle on which it is 
founded, would comprise the whole theory 
and practice of perspective But what 1s 
called the art of perspective, according to 
certain rules deduced from optics and geo- 
metry, constitutes a study too intricate for 
its thorough development in a work of this 
kind, and forms a branch of study which 
can only be obtained secundum artem. 
Aerial perapective teaches how to judge of 
the degree of light which objects reflect in 
roportion to their distance, and of the gra- 
— of their tints in proportion to the 
intervening air. It is only the nearest ob- 
jects which appear in their true colours 
and full hght. In the case of the more 
distant, the hght and colour become blend- 
ed with the colours of the vapours which 
fill the air, in proportion to their distance, 
until at last the ohjyects become lost in an 
indistinct mass, of a blucish tinge, in the 
horizon. A pamter, therefore, who would 
succeed in aerial perspective, ought care- 
fully to study the effects which distance in 
its different degrees, or accidental colours 
of light, have on each particular colour ; 
and In order to give any colour its proper 
effect m proportion to its distance, it ought 
to be known what the appearance of that 
colour would be were it close to the eye, 
regard being had to that degree of light 
which 16 chosen as the principal light of 
the picture: for if any colour 1s made too 
bright for another, or for the general co- 
louring of the picture, the bnghtness of 
that colour, to use a technical phrase, will 
kill the rest. In short, the harmony of a 
picture, and that captivating charm which 
we find wore particularly in good landscape 
painting, depend greatly upon a correct ap- 
plication of aénal perspective. 
PERSPIRA‘TION, in medicine, that va- 
porous evacuation of the juices of the body 
through the pores of the skin, which 
equalizes the heat in ammals. It is dis- 
tinguished into sensible and insenaible per- 
spiration; the former of which is visible in 
the form of very httle drops adhering to 
the epidermis, and the latter 18 so subtile a 
vapour that we cannot see it with the 
naked eve. The uses of the insensible 
perspiration are, 1. to liberate the blood 
trom superfluous animal gas, azote, and 
water; 2. to eliminate the noxious and he- 
terogencous excrements; hence the acid, 
rancid, leguminous, or putrid perspiration 
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of some men, 3 to moisten the external | hvbiid compounds wil] ere long he altoge 
surface of the body, Jest the epidernus and | ther abolished ——Pefit freaaon the crime 
its nervous papille be dmed up bs theat | of killing a person to whom the offender 
mospheric air and 4 to counterbalance | owes duty or subjection Lhus the crime 
the suppressed pulmonary tranapiration of ; of murder when a wite kills her hushand, 
the lungs Perspiration 1s accordingly es | or a servant his master, has thos appella 
sential to health and when deheient may | thon Petit larceny the steahng of ,oods 
be poompten by excreise the warm bath | of the value of twelve pence or under that 
or friction At ordinary times tt should | amount Petit conatable an infcrior civil 
never fail of encourage ment from washing | officer subordinate to the high constable 
the hands fect &c —Peht jury a jury of twelve frceholders 

PERSUL PHASE in chemistry acom | who are empanciled to try causes in o 
bination of sulphunt acid with the per | court so called m distmetion trom the 








oxide of iron grand jury which tries the truth of indict 
PLRIU’SFD im botany full of hollow ; mentn face guar) 
dots on the surtace as a lent P11 TION a formal suppheation or 


request made by nn infenor to a Buperior, 
especially to one having some Jurisdiction 
Also a paper containmyg a sup heation cr 
solicitation as private or pu the petitro a 
to parhament 

PEII TIO PRINCIPIF in logic the 
taking a thing for true and drawing con 
clusions from it as such when it 1s either 
false or at least requires to be proved bc 
fore anv inferences can be deduced from it 
In ecemmon parlance this 1s called = bey 
ging the question 

PKIONG the Chinese name of a spe 
cies of copper of a white colour It differs 
from ftufenig though it 1s sometimes con 
founded with it 


PERU VIAN BARK [see Banx j 
PFSA DI m horsemanship § the notion 
of a horse when he ratsea his fore quattcrs, 
keeping his hind tect on the ground with 
out advancing 
PESTILLNCF any contagious or in 
ſt etious discase that is epidemic and mor 
tal Itis also used to dcnote any moral 
discase or corruption dcatructive of happi 
ness 
PETAL 1p botany a flower leaf Tu 
flowers of several petals the corolla is the 
whole and a petal is one of the Icaves of 
which the whole corul a is cc imposed — 
Petatord having the forin of petals 
PET AT ISM on antiquity a form of pro 
scription or banishmcut practised at Svra PE TRLI in ommthology the Proc! 
cuse, by wntim, the persons name on a! darca of Linneus a gtnus of birls well 
leaf whence the name It differet trom known to acamen by the naine of Voter 
the Athenian ostraciam merely in bein for Carey a clickens whose appearance in 
five years mstead ct ten and the name = dicadcd by thom ava sure prognostic of a 
hemg written on leaves tpstcad of shells or storm They breed in rocks adjommmy, the 
tiles een formimy thar neste in cavities They | 
PET ALITE a rare mocral occurring in | sccm to repose in a common breeze but 
masses hasing a foliated structure itkeo | upon the ay proacy or during the continu 
lour milk white or shided with gra red j| aton of a gale they surround a shy and | 
or green catch up the small animals which the agi 
PEPARD in fortiheation a hollow en- tate lL ocean brings near the surface, or anv 
gine shiped hke a sugar loat to be loaded = food that may be dropped from the vessel 
with powder and fixed on a plank made | Wiishing hke an arrow thiough the dcep 
for breaking open gates drawbridses &c valleys of the abyse and darting away over 
PLIVASUS an antiquity a covering for | the foaming creat of some mountam ware 
the head similar to a broad brimmid hat | they attend the Jabouring bark m all her 
used to heep off the heat of the sun -———Jn ! penlous course When the storm submdes 
architecture the cupola of a house, in the {| they retire fo rest, and are no more Keen 
form of a jctasus The ihabitants of the Paroc islands wee 
ELIAURISE & im antiquity a name | themas lamps they pass a wick thro, h 
given to cortam athlete who threw thom | ther beds which when hghted purns a 
selves trom a machine called a petawaum, | Jong time from the quantity of fat they 
which was hung hich in the war and de | contan 
ascended to the earth by means of a rope PLIRITAC PION m natural hivory 
PEIFCHII puryle spots which ap | the conversion of wood bones and other 
pear on the skin in malignant tevers Hence | substances into stone Petrified bod: 8 are 
the term petechial fever more or lens altered from their original 
PETIOLF in botany the Jeaf stalk or | state according to the different substances 
the stem which supports the lant Henee | among wlueh thery have lam in the carth 
the epithet pettolate for a leaf growing on | Some are found but very slightly changed 
a petiole while others are so highly iny regnated with 
ET IT, or PFTTY The former word | crvstaline sparry pyritical or other extra 
accurs m our law books im such phrases as | traneous matter as to appear mere masecn 
petit yury petit treason petit larreny &e of stone but they arc generally of tle 
but as the practice is giving way to the use | external dimenmons and retain morc cr 
of the English petty and na there is no | less of the internal figure of the bodies into 
reason that the language should be diel | the pores of which this matter has made its 
red with barbariams or jargon of any | way ‘The animal substances thus tound 
ind, we trast that these and other snmilar | petrified are sea shells, the tecth, bonv pa 
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WAS INTRODUCED IN SIRACLSE TO FREVENT THE TYRANNY OF THE RICHEE CITIZENS, WHO OFTEN AIMED AT THE DILDEM 






EVFry KIND OF WATER CARRIFS IW IT SOME EARTHY PArTICIS*® WFICH BFCOL K STOVE OF A GREATER OR LESS DEGREE OF HABDYESS 
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AND WHAY SMILED BITH AN LIQUOR BSWIUS OW THA SURFACA OF IT BY ON © IRIT OF WINE 
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FETROLEUM I8 THE MOST FREQUENT OF ALL THE LIQUID BITUMENS 
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lates and bones of fish, the bones of land 
animals &c hese are found variously al 
tered by the insinuation of stony and mine 
ral matte: into their pores and the sub 
stance of some of them 18 wholly gone, 
there being only stony, sparry or other mi 
neral matter remaining in the shape and 
form {dec Oucanic Remains } 

PETROLEUM or Rock o17, in mine 
ralogy an¢xtremely subtle and penetrating 
fluid cxuding from the earth or from cavities 
inrocks being the thinnest of all the native 
bitumens It 18 very lhght and pellucad 
but though equally bright and clear under 
all circumstances it 1s habl« to a vcry great 
varicty as to its colour Lhe substances 
which mineralogists have distinguished by 
the names asphaltum maltha petrolcum, 
and naptha are thought by some naturalists 
to be mere varieties of one apecies and form 
aserics Which passes into coal = ‘They may 
be thus distinguished Asphultum torms 
the connection with pitch coal and 18 
found in veins, and m small masses and 
also sometimes on the surface of lakes 
Maitha 1s softcr, has a degree of tenacity 
and a strong bitumimous smell Petroleum 
18 semi liquid semi transparent of a red 
dish brown colour and fetid odour Naptha 
16 of a lighter colour more or less transpa 
rent pertectly liquid hght, odorifcrous vo 
latile and inflammable 

PI TROMY /ON inicthyology the lam 
prey a genus of fishcs whose form and mo 
tion rescinble those of the eel and ot which 
there are nine species The Petromy on 
marinus or great lamprey 18 usually of a 
brown olive colour tinged with yellowish 
wiute It frequently grows to the length 
of three fect 18 an mbabitant of the seas 
but asecnds the rivers early in the sprin, 
in which it resides a few months anil then 
returns tothe ocean =Itis viviparous ard 
a 1 posed to sibsist almost entirely on 
worms and fishies Fishes of this genus 


fasten themselves with the jagged edges of 


the mouth to large stoucs with the most 
extracr inary irmness Lhcy have a won 
derful tenacity to life and + wious parts of 
the b dy long contmue to move atter it 18 
acparatcd fiom the head and the head 
itself wall adhcre to a rock fer hours after 
the greate: pat of the body 1s cut away 
Lhe FA omy on flurratiis or lesacr lain 
prey is very abundant m the It ames 
LELIROSIIKN mineralogy a genus 
| of earths of the mliceous order consisting 
for the most part of bilion with a portion of 
| alumna and carbonate of hme It 18 found 
in primitive rocks and stratified mountains, 
has no lustre and melts before the blow 


Ne 

PETRO SUM O8 in anatomy the inner 
process of the bones of the temples so 
namcg on account of ats hardness and 
cragsedne 88 

PLIUNSL or PLFUN TSE m mune 
ralogy a sort of poieclam clay used by the 
Chincse m the manufacture of porcelain or 
china ware It 1s u variety of fuldspar 

PLWILER a composition of tactitious 


and hence, 
mital, consisting of tin and lead, or of tm | from the Hebrew word phanis which sgn | 


A New Dicttonarp of the Welles Lettres. 
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alloyed with such proportions of Jead, zinc, 
bismuth antimony or copper as the ex 
perience of the workman has shown to be 
most conducive to the improvement of its 
hardness andcolour {he kind of pewter of 
which tea pots are made (called Britannia 
metal) 1s said to be an alloy of equal parts 
of brass tin antimony and bismuth, but 
it 1s beheved that the tin greatly prepon 
derates The pewterer fashions almost all 
his articles by casting them im moulds of 
brass or bronze which are made in vanous 
pieces nicely fitted and locked together 

PHAGLDENIC a medieine or apph 
cation that eats away proud or fungous 
flesh Any wound or‘ulcer that corrodes or 
eats away the ficsh 1s also turmed phage 
dune ——Phagedeme water a mixture of 
quick lime and corrosive sublimate 

LHAI * NA mnentomology the moth a 

nus of insects of the lez de pterous order, 

aving the antenne gradually tapering trom 
the base to the tips tonguc spiral and wings 
when at rest generally deficc ted 

PIIALANX in the mulitary affairs of 
Greece a square and compact battalion or 
body of soldiers formed in ranks and tiles 
compact and deep with their shields joined 
and pikes crossing each other so as to 
render it almost impossible to break it At 
first the phalanx conssted of 4000 men, 
but was afterwards doubled and even qua 
drupled The Macedoman phalanx 1s thus 
described by Polybius It was a aquare of 
pikemen consisting of sixteen in flank and 
five hundred in front the solders stood so 
close together that the pikes of the hfth 
rank extended three feet beyond the front 
the rest whose pikes were not serviceable 
owing to their distance from the front 
couched them upon the shoulders of those 
that stood before them and so locking them 
together in file pressed forward to support 
and puch on the former rank by which 
means the assault was rendered more vio- 
Jent and irresistible —— lhe word phalanz 
is hhewise used for any combination of 
peopl« distinguished for hrmness or solidity 
of won 

PHAT AROPF inormthology the name 
of several species of water fow fe iuhabitne 
the northern latitudes of Lurope and An ¢ 
rica ‘bey hve on the sea cousta fly well 
and swim capertly resisting the heaviest 
waves but never dive ‘Their flesh 18 oly 
and unpalatable 

PHANTASMAGO RIA, an optical exin 
bition very similar to the magic lantern 
It takes its name from phantasm an ima 
emery or alry appearance 

PHARISEILS a sect among the Jews 
who distinguished themeelyes by their zeal 
for the traditions of the elders winch they 
derived trom the same tountam with the 
written word itself pretending that both 
were delivered to Moses on Mount Sn a 
and were therefore both of equal authority 
Trom their rmyorcus clacrvance of these 
traditiors they ccm idered themstlves as 
more holy than cther Jews aud theretorc 
separated themec lve s from them 


IN THI GQNFCIAN PIHATANK EACH MAN 8 PIKE Wits 23 FEKT LONG 
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THE PHARISFES BELIEVED THAT A RESURFECTIOV WAS THE PRIVILEGE OF THE CHILDREN OF ABRAHAM AIONE WHO WOULD RISE ON MOUNT *I0% 
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THER BUILDING OF THE PHAROS OF ALEXANDRIA COST 800 TALENTS. 





PHA] 


fies to separate, they had the name of pha- 
riseea or separatiata. The pharisees num- 
bered im their ranks the most distinguished 
lawyers and statesmen m Judea, and as 
persons of all conditions were admitted into 
their societv, they gamed a political influ- 
euce which often decided the fate of the 
Jewish nation under the Maccabees, and 
—— into their hands the power which 
had been left to the great council by the 
Romans im the time of Chnst. They be- 
heved im a reaurrcction from the dead, and 
the existence of angels, but, according to 
Josephus, their behef extended to no more 
thau a Pythagorean resurrection, that 1s, of 
the soul only, by ita* transmigration into 
another bodv and being born anew with it. 
krom this resurrection they excluded all 
who were notonously wicked, being of opi- 
non that the souls of such persons were 
doomed to a state of everlasting woe 

PHARMACEUTICS, pharmacy, or the 
science of preparing and ealubiting medi- 
cines 

PHAR’ MACOLITE, in mineralogy, arse 
mate of hme, which 1s either muk white or 
inclunng to a yellowish white, and occurs 
iu small renitorm, botryoidal and globular 
masses, with a silkv lustre 

PHARMACOLOGY, the seience or 
know ledge of drugs, or the art of preparing 
medicines. He who writes on this science 
is called a phar macologist, and he who sells 
the medicines so prepared, a pha) macopolist, 
or apothecary 

PHARMACOPE IA, a dispensatory, or 
hook of directions for the composition of 
medicines approved of by medical practi- 
tuoners, or iblished by authority 

PHAR M AC}, 1n its most extensive sense, 
signifies the art of preserving, preparing, 
Som po unig ane combining whatever sub 
stances may be necessary to use for medical 
purposes, aud as thcse substances may be 
mineral, vegetable, or annmal, to understand 
the theory of pharmacy requires a know- 
ledge of chemistry, botany, zoology, and 
mineralogy, in order to determine their 
propertics and the Jaws of their compos 
tion and decomposition In a narrower 
sense, pharmacy 1s merely the art of com 
pounding and mixing drugs according to 
the preacmption of the physician 

PHA'ROS, a hight house, or lofty build- 
ing near the sea, where a hre in kept burn 
ing during the wight, to serve as a beacon 
to veseela = The Pharos of Alexandria, built 
in the reign of Pharos, was one of the most 
celebrated works of antiquity, and {rom this 
circumstance the name is supposed to have 
been given to edifices of a mnular desei ip 
tion. The tower of king Pharos stood at 
the mouth of the Nile, it consisted of seve 
ral stories or galleries, surmounted with a 
lantern, and was secon for many leagues at 
| sea, as well as all along the coast 
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FPHRHARVNGOTOMV, in surgery, the ope- 
ration of making an incision into the pha 

nx to remove a tumour or anything that 
obstructs the passage. 

PHA'RYNA, 1 anatomy, the muscular 
bag at the back part of the mouth. It 1s 
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THE COFOSBUS OF RHODES SERVED THE ANCIENTS AS A PHAROS 
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shaped like a funnel, adheres to the fauces 
behind the larynx, and terminates in the 
cesophagus. Its use is to receive the mas- 
ticated tood, and to convey it into the ceso- 


aa 
PHA‘SES, 1n astronomy, the various ap- 
earances of the moon at different agen, 
eing first a crescent, then asemacircle, then 
gtbbous, and lastly full, when she returns by 
the same gradation to the state of a new 
moon.——The word phases 18 sometimes 
used metaphorically, to designate vanous 
stages and appearances of one great histo- 
rical event, as, “the different phases which 
the French revolution assumed,” &c. 
PHASIA‘NUS, in ornithology, a genus 
of birds of the order Galina, including the 
different vanietics of the pheasant species, 
and the domestic cock and hen. 
PHASMA’TA, in physiology, certain ap 
pearances arising from the various tine 
tures of the clouds, by the rays of the hea- 
venly lummaries, especially the sun and 


moon 
PHEAS‘ANT, m ornithology, a beautiful 
bird of the genus Phasianus, of which there 
are several vaneties, mcluding among them 
the common domestic tow! The true 
pheasant (phassanus colchicus), the delight 
of the sportsman and the epicure, 18 distin- 
guished by having a long tail, the feathers 
ot which are of different lengths, and over- 
Jay each other In their wild state, these 
birds feed, like the rest of the galliaceous 
tnbe, upon vegetable tood The female 
constructs her nest of leaves in some re- 
tured spot, and if any of her ¢ggs are tahin 
away, she continues, hike the common hen, 
to lay an additional quantity There are 
several varieties, produced by climate and 
domestication The golden pheasant (pha 
stanus pictus), A native of Chinn, 18 remark 
able for the beauty of its plumage = the 
prevailing colours are red, yellow, and blue, 
and it 18 distinguished by a crest upon the 
head, which can be raised at pleasuic = The 
ints, bill, and legs are vellow, the tail long 
and nchily tinted, and from above it arise a 
numbcr of long, etrayght feathers, of a va 
ried hue of scariet and vellow Another 
fine species tound in (China 1s the silver 
pheasant (phamanua nycthemerus) it 18 of 
a silvery white colour, with very — 
black lines on each feather, and bleck un 
der the belly But the most splendid bird 
of this genus is the argus pheasant (phasea 
nus agus) This species, which 18 of a 
large size, 18 found on the monntains in 
Sumatra and some other of the Indian isles 
It 18 distinguished by its long tail, large 
wing tenthers, and a profuson of occ llate 
sputs, which give this bird an extraordinary 
and most beautitul appearance. 
PIULLLOPLAS’TICS, the art of repre- 
senting works of architecture on a reduced 
acale in cork, which affords verv tine mo 
dels, and are cheaper than those in wood, 
stone, gypenm, &e 
PHEN GITLE, m mineralogy, a heautiful 
species of alabaster, supenor in brightness 
to the generality of marble. 
PHENOM‘ENON, 1n physics, whatever 
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“NEXT TO THE PEACOCK, PHEASANTS ARF THE MOST BEALTIFUL OF BIRDS, AS WEIL FOR THEIR VIVID COLOERS, AS FOR TFREIB VARIETY. 
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SLPLRSTITION ORIGINATED IN ATTuIBUTING Nall BiS PHENOMENA TO TUL INELLENCL OF SOME BENIGN DIVINITY OR BUMZ EVIL  PLFIT 
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TUILOSOTHY 18 THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE REASON OF THINGA, 
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is presented to the eye by observation or 
expermment, or whatever 3s discovered to 
exist , as, the phenomena of heavenly bodies 
or terrestial substances, the phenomena ot 
heat, colour, vision, &c. 

PHL’/ON, 10 heraldry, a kind of dart with 
a barbed head. Its head 1s frequcnt)y borne 
in coat armouis, and termed a pheon’s 








ead. 

PHIDITIA, 1n antiquity, Lacedemonian 
festivals, remarkable for the frugality of the 
entertainment, and the chantable intention 
of the mecting They were held in public 
places, andin the open air Those who at- 
tended made contributions of flour, wine, 
cheese, and figs Rich and poor assisted 
alike at this tcast, and were upon the same 
footing , the design of the institution beiug, 
like that of the Roman ( haristia, to recon 
eile differences, and to cultivate peace, 
fricndship, and a good understanding among 
all the citizens, of every rank aud degree. 

PHILADELPUH US, in botany, a genus 
of plants, class 12 Icosandrta, order 1 Aono- 
gyma ‘The species are deciduous shrubs of 
the Syringa tribe 

PRILANTHROPY, good will and bene- 
volence towards the whole of mankind — It 
differs trom friendahip, masmuch as it has 
no hmtts tu its sphere of action, whereas 
fnendship may be confined to an individual, 
but a true philanthromat so loves his fellow 
men that he is contimually exerting hunself 
tor their welfare. 

PULLIP PIC, a word used to denote any 
discourse or declamation tull of aciumo 
nious invective = It 18 derived from an ora- 
tion made by Demosthenes against Philip 
ot Macedon, in which the orator mvcaghs 
against the indolence of the Athenians 
The fourteen orations of Cicero against 
Mark Antony are also called phelipyrice 

PHILOL OGY, mits usual acc eptation, 
18 that branch of Jiterature which compre 
hends a knowledge of the etymology or 
ougin and combination of worda, and what 
ever relates tothe history, affinity, and pre- 
sent state of languugis Ina wider sense 
it uguines an assemblage of sciences, con- 
sisting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, ants 
quities, history, eriticem, Xe usually under- 
stood by the Fiench team belles lett es 

PHILLAR EA, m botany, a genus of 
plants®class 2 Drandrta, order t Monagynia 
The specws consst of the mock pisvet, well 
known evergiccn shiubs 

PHILOS OPI), the love or pursuit of 
knowledge or windom Im a general sense, 
the term philosophy ineludcs observation 
and reflection ou every subject, or an im. 
vestigation of the causes of all pht nomena, 
both of nund and of matter The term 
plhelosophes originated with Pythagoras, who 
declined the title of the Wise, winch had 
bccn given to his predecessors, aud con- 
tented himself with the name of a “fiend, 
or lover of wisdom" The true end of phi- 
losophy 18 to ascertain facts or truth, and 
the causes of things and their phenoniena, 
to enlarge our views of God and his works, 
and to iender our knowledge ot both prac 
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happiness It may be divided into three 

arts, intellectual, moral, and physical. The 
intellectual part comprehends logic and me- 
taphyares, the moral part contains the laws 
of nature and nations, ethics, and politics, 
the physical part comprises the doctrme of 
bodies, animate or inanimate With how 
much propriety then do those who apply 
themselves to the study of natuie call 
themselyes philosophers (lovers uf science), 
rather than assume any other name which 
would arrogantly sop the perfection of 
ther knowledge. P — hy, m general, 
was 80 Imperfect in the earliest ages of av- 
fiquity, and even in the more polished times 
ot Greege and Rome, that it appears, when 
looking down trom the high pimnacle of 
modetn improvements and of late discove- 
nes, but litile removed fiom solemn trifling 
and puenle aficctation. Yet some ot the 
ancients, It must be confessed, have come so 
near the truth in matters of high importance, 
that we aie led to wonder how they failed 
of making the discovery. In ethics and in 
pohties they have lett behind them some ex- 
cellent works, but the olution of the phe- 
pomena of nature was reserved for a Bacon 
and a Newton to effect Their reasonings 
were hypothetical, for they never thought 
of arguing by inducto»on—the only chain by 
which truth can be drawn from many of 
hei deep recesses [The reader will find, 
under ther proper heads, the several parts 
ot Philosophy, natural and experimental, se- 
parately noticed On a subject so vast and 
comprehensive, 1t would be vain mdeed for 
us to attempt a complete treatise, or to 
endcavour to write 8 contmuous history, 
but we may, not inappropriately, introduce 
in this place a brict sketch of the leading 
systeins Which prevailed at different pe 
riods of antiquity, and conclude by a few 
observations on the progress of philosophy 
durms moic recent tines ]———Pythagorean 
philosophy, the system taught by Pytha- 
goias, who flowished 6500 years before 
the Christian cra le described the Deity 
as one incorruptible, invisible being, and 
differed from some of the ancments, as 
Lypicurus, in conceiving a connectk n be- 
twcen God and man that 18, in teaching 
the doctiine of a superintendiag provi- 
denee. Ue asserted the :mmortality ot the 
soul, but m a senre essentially pecuhar, 
and which appears to have been adopted 
by Plato, as it 15, im part, at this day by the 
Hmdvos In the cosmogony of Pythago- 
ras, spirit, however diffused through all 
auunals, was part of the Divinity himself, 
separated only by the gross forms of mat- 
ter, and ready, whenever disengaged, to 
unite itself with the hindred essence of 
God but God was only purity, and the 
‘und recoiled from the idea of uniting with 
him a portion of spint soiled with the cor- 
ruption of a sintul life The soul, there- 
fore, once tated, could never return to 
the Deity whence it emanated, till at had 
again recovered its innocence After hav 
ing anmmated a human body by which 
crimes had heen cuomnuutted, it was denied 
the great object of its desire, a union with 
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its God, and forced to enter mto other bo- 
dies, till at length it tilled a righteous one 
To thie theory was added another, by means 
ot which punishments, proportioned to its 
offences, Were awarded according to this, 
the soul of a negro-driver would pass into 
the body of an infant negro, and that 
which 1n one existence pled the whip, m 
the other would receive the lash the soul 
of the wicked would occupy the bodv of 
some animal exposed to sufi ring, and that 
of a being of few foibles undergo a sentence 
proportionably mild —Such 1s the doctrine 


souls, a leading feature in the Pythagorean 
system. Socratic philosophy, or the doc- 
trines of Socrates, who flourtehed at Athenn 
about 400 years ac, and died @ martyr in 
the cause of natural religion against pagan- 
ism, He 1s said to have opened the career 
of moral — in Greece, where he 

receded Plato, from the writings of which 
atter the philosophy of Socrates is chiefly 
known, for he wrote nothing himaelf While 
other philosophers boasted of thar know- 
ledge, he laid the greatest stress upon his 
wgnorance, asserting that he knew nothing 
but this, that he Anew nothing Socrates 
led men from the contemplation of um 
versal nature to that of themselves, a 
branch of philosophy which was inculcated 
in that famous ineeription, Anow thyself! 
The Socratic method of argument was that 
of leading an —— to acknov ledge a 
proposition himself, by dint of repented 
questions, in preference to that of laying it 
j down authoritatively ——Platonte philoso 
phy, a pvstem of theology and morals, de- 
| Ywered by Plato about 430 years betme 








Christ. Plato, it 18 said, laboured to re 
establish natural religion by opposing pa- 
| kanisin The existence of the one God was 


zealously inculcated by hun, and also the 
| immortality of the soul, the resurrection of 
the dead, the everlasting reward of nghte 

ouspess, and punishment of stn It was 
Plato, too, who taught that the world was 
created by the Logos or Word, and that 
through hnowledge of the word wen live 
happily on earth and obtain eternal fe heity 
hereatter = From him, also, came the doc- 
trine of grace, and the induct ments to mo- 
nasuc life, tor he pressed upon his disciples 
that the world 1s nlica withcorruption that 
it in the duty of the nghteous to fly trom it 
and to seek a mon with God, who alone os 
life and healtn, that in the world the soul 
in continually surrounded with enennes, 
and that, mm the unciaaing combat through 
winch it has to struggle, 1 can conquer 
only with the assistance of God or of his 
holy angela 9 “A happy immortality,” sad 
Plato, “1s a great poze set before us, anda 
great object of hope, which should engage 
us to labour m the aequircment of wisdom 
and virtue all the tome of our hfe” Jn 
morals, he taught that there is nothing 
solid and substantial but piety, which 1s 
the source of all virtues and the gift of God, 
that the love of our neighbour, which pro 

ceeds from the love of God as its pnnciple, 
produces that sacred union which makes 
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ot the metempsychosis or transmigration of {| jects of philosophy by cool and patient re- 


authonty for their conduct, and hence st 
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famthes and nations happy i that self-love 
produces that discord aud division which 
reigns among mankind, and 1s the chief 
cause of our sins that it 18 better to suffer 
wrong than to do it, that 1t 1s wrong to 
hurt an enemy or to revenge an injury re- 
ceived , that it 18 better to die than to mn, 
and that man ought continually to learn 
to die, and yet to endure hfe with all pa- 
trence and submiasion to the will of God. 
— The <Arnstotehan philosophy, which 
succeeded the Platonic, 18 characterized hy 
a systematic striving to embrace all the ob 















flection ——The Epicurean philosophy, or 
the system of Epicurus, an Athenian This 
teacher laid down, as the basis of his doc- 
trine, that the supreme good consists im 
pleasure, a proposition that soon suffered 
a twofold abuse On the one hand, by 
misconstruction, it waa regarded as a bare- 
fared inculeation of sensuality, on the 
other, adopted by the luxurious, the indo 
lent, and the licentious, as a cloak and 











has happened that the name [Cpicurean 
1s now used in an absolute sense to desig- 
nate one minutely and luxuriously at- 
tentise to ns food Ppicurus 1s reported 
to have writtcn three hundred books, but 
of these none arc extant, and the parti. 
culara of hus philosophy, which have come 
down to postenty, are chiefly found im the 
whitings of Lucretius, Diogenes, Laertins, 
and Cicero) His svatem, for which he 1a 
said to have becn almost wholly indebted 
to Demoentus, consisted of three parts ca- 
nonical, physical and ethenal Soundnesa 
and simplicity of sense, asmated with some 
natural reflections, conatatuted all the me- 
thod of Lpicurus. Hia search after truth 
proceeded only by the senses, to the evi- 
dence of which he gave so great a certainty 
that he considered them as the firat natural 
hight of mankind = It is im the meamngs 
allowed to the words pleasure and pain that 
everything which is important im the mo 

rals and doubtful in the history of the Epi- 
cnrean systetn is contained. According to 
Gassendus, the pleasure of Emeurus con. 
sisted in the highest tranquillity of mind, 
umted with the most perfect health of 
body , blesamys enjoyed only through the 
habita of rectitude, benevolence, atid tem- 
perance, but Cicero, Horace, Plutarch, and 
several of the fathers of the Christian 
church represent the system m a very dif 

ferent point of view. The disagreciment, 
however, 18 casily reconciled, if we believe 
one side to apeak of shat Epicurns taxyhi, 
and the other of what many of hus followers, 
and still more of those who took shelter 
under his name, were accustomed to prac- 
tise ——To the toregoing we muat add the 
Store philosophy, or the doctrines of Zeno 
the stoic, whose morality was of a imagna- 
unnous and unyit eee d kind, formed to re 

iat temptatian to «vil, and to render men 
callous to advermty thun they maintained, 
among other things, that a man wight be 
happy mn the ondst of the severcat tortures; 
—the Cyne philosophy, the followers of 
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which affected a great contempt of riches 
and of all sciences except morality ;—and 
the Sceptical philosophy, under Pyrrho, 
who affected to doubt everything.——In 
glancing at the history of philosophy, the 


serving ite gradual development as a sci- 
ence, and tracing the progress and aber- 
rations of the human mind—in themeelves 
subjects most important and instructive. 
Departing from, or only partially retain- 
ing, the conflicting dogmas of the Greck 
and Roman philosophers, we find the scho- 
lastics of the middle ages engaged in a 
struggle for the attaininent of intellec- 
tual excellence, under the influence of 
principles derived from the Christian faith 
and doctrine; yet the progress of philoso- 
phie truthe was for a long time feeble, 
irregular, and vacillating. uring the J5th 
century, there arose a freer and more inde- 
pendent spirit of inquiry, penetrating deeper 
iuto ultimate causes; till, at length, the 
cool and searching energy of Bacon enabled 
him to produce his Novum Organum, and to 
give a more substantial basis to the efforts 
of the intellect, by making observation aud 
experience the predomimant character of 
philosophy. Some there were, however, 
who disputed his laws, and hence new theo- 
ries occasionally obtained & temporary dis- 
tinction; but his doctrines, in a great mea- 
sure, ultimately prevailed; and, at no dis- 
tant period, the calm reasoning of Locke 
introduced into the study of the human 
mind the method of investigation which 
his great predecessor had pointed out. The 
subject, however, presents 60 wide and 
tempting a field for observation, that we 
dare not venture on it, lest, by unduly ex- 
tending one afticle, we may be compelled 
to curtail others which equally demand our 
attention ; and enough, perhaps, has been 
already said to direct the inquiring mind 
cowards a study which, as it were, embraces 
all nature in its mighty grasp. 

PHILOS‘OPHER’S STONE, the object 
of alchemy by along sought for prepara- 
tion, by which, as they pretended, the baser 
metala might be converted into gold. 

PHLEBOTOMY, iv the medical art, the 
practice of opening a vein for the purpose 
of Ietting blood. 

P11QEGM, in anatomy, bronchial mucus; 
a thick tenacious matter secreted in the 
throat.——In chemistry, a watery distilled 
hquor, in distinction from a spirituous li- 


quor, 

PHLEGMA’'SLA, in medicine, inflam- 
Mations; the second order in the class py- 
recia of Cullen’s nosological arrangement, 
characterized by pyrexia, with topical pain 
and inflammation; the blood, after vene- 
section, exhibiting a buffy cvat. 

PHLOGIS'TON, a word formerly used to 
denote the principle of mflammability ; or 

ure fire fixed im combustible bodies, in 

stinction from fire in action, or in a state 
of liberty. But the theory having proved to 
be false, 1t 8 generally abandoned. 

PHC(E'NIX, 1n fabulous history, a wonder- 
ful bird which the ancients describe as of 
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with a beautiful prema e, its neck covered 
with feathers of a gold colour; its tail 
white, and its body purple. By some au- 
thors this Bird is aid to come from Arabia 
to Egypt every five hundred years, at the 
death of his parent bringing the body with 
him, embalmed im myrrh, to the temple of 
the sun, where he buries it. According to 
others, when he finds himeelf near his end, 
he preparcs a nest of myrrh and precious 
herbs, in which he burns himself: but 
from his ashes he revives in the freshness 
of youth, The several eras when the phoemx 
has been seen are fixed by tradition. The 
first, we are told, was in the reign of Sesos- 
tris; the second in that of Amasis; and in 
the period when Ptolemy, the third of the 
Macedonian race, was seated on the throne 
of Egypt, another pheenix directed its flight 
towards Heliopolis. “When to these cir- 
cumstances,” observes an anonymous criti- 
cal writer, “arg added the bnilliant appear. 
ance of the phoenix, and the tale that it 
makes frequent excursions with a load on 
its back, and that when, by having made 
the experiment through a loug tract of air, it 

ains sufficient confidence in its own vigour, 
it takes up the body of its father, and flies 
with it to the altar of the sun, to be there 
consumed, it cannot but appear probable 
that the learned of Egypt had enveloped un- 
der this allegory the philosophy of comets.” 
From late mythological researches, it is 
conjectured that the phœnix 1s a symbot of 
a period of 500 years, of which the conclu- 
sion was celebrated by a solemn saeritice, 
in which the figure of a bird was burnt.—— 
Phoeniz, in astronomy, one of the new south- 
ern constellations. 

PHON'ICS, the doctrine or science of 
sounds; otherwise called aroustics. 

PHONOLOGY, the science or doctrine 
of the elementary sounds uttered by the 
human voice, including its various degrees 
of intonation. 

PHOS’GENE, in — — an epithet 
for giving or generating light. Phosgene 
gas 1s yencrated by the action of light on 
chlorine and carbonic oxyde gas. 

PHOSPHORES'CENCE, a faint light or 
shining lucidity m any matter or substance, 
unaccompanied with senmble heat. It is 
exhibited by certain animals, as well as by 
vegetable and mineral substances. We have 
before had occasion to speak of the phos- 
phorescence or luminous property ot certain 
marine animals, which may be farther illus- 
trated by the following interesting account 
(among others) lately given to the pubhe 
in “ Bennett’s Voyage round the Globe :’— 
“ During a dark and calm night, with tran- 
sient squalls of rain, in lat. 43° &., long. 
79° W., the sea presented an unusually lu- 
minous appearance. While undisturbed, 
the ocean emitted a faint gleam from its bo- 
som, and when agitated by the passage of 
the ship, flashed forth streams of hight which 
illuminated the sails and shone in the wake 
with great intensity. <A net, towing along- 
side, had the appearance of a bail of fire 
followed by along and sparkling train; and 
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large ish, as they darted Croce the water, 
euuld be traced by the acintillating hnes 
they left upon its surface The prince 
pal cause of this phosphorescent appear. 
ance was ascertained by the capture of nu 
merous meduse, of flat and cucular form, 
hight pink colour, and eight imches m ecir- 
cumference, the body undulated at the 
margin, spread with small tubercles on its 
upper surface, and bordered with a row of 
sleuder tentacles, each five fect loug, and 
stinging sharply when handled ‘Lhe con 
tre of the under surface was occupied by a 
eiroular onhce, or mouth, communicating 
with an ample interior cay ity, and surround 
ed by tour short aud tubular appe ndages, 
which, when conjoined, resembled the stalk 
ot a mushroom—a plant to which the en 
tire aunnal bore much resemblance m form 
When captive, the creature displayed a 
power of fulding the margin of the body in 
wards, but its natural posture in the water 
was with the body spread out, and the ten 
taclen pendent When disturbed, this me 
dusa ¢cmitted trom every part of its body a 
brillant grcemsh hght, which shone with 
out intermission as long as thc irritating 
cause persisted but when thit was with 
drawn, the lunnuosity gradually subsided 
The lummous power cvidently resided in a 
shiny sectetion which enveloped the am 
mal, and which wae freely communicated 
to water, as well as to any solid object 
When thus detached, 1t could be made to 
exbit the same phosphoric phenomena as 
the medusa itself, hence, it 1s reasonable 
to suppose, that the gleam of the ocean 
arose no less from the lummous matter de 
tached from these creaturcs than from that 
which adhered to them aud I was further 
satisfied on this point, when I found that 
immersing the medusa in perfectly clear 
and fresh water communicated to that fluid 
all the ec intillating properties of a luminous 
sea, Though the discovery of these medusa 
WAS a eatistactory explanation of the phos 
phoresct nt appearance of the watcr I had 
yet to learn that the latter effuct was partly 
produced by hving bony and perfcctly or 
ganized fish such fish were numerous m 
the sca this night, and a tow net captured 
ten of them im the space of a few hours 
Thev were a eperies of Scopelus threesnches 
m length, covcred with scales of a eteel 
rev colour and the fins spottcd with grey 
Rach side of the marmn of the abdomen 
was occupied by 4 single row of small and 
circular depressions of the same ictallic 
grey hue as the scales a few similar de 
gman being alao scattered on the sidcs 
ut with less regulanty The examples we 
obtained were alive when taken trom the 
net, and awam actively upon bung placed 
in a vessel of seca water = When handicd, or 
swimming they emittcd a vivid phospho 
reacent light from the scaics or plates co 
vering the body and head, as wel) as trom 
the circular depressions on the abdomen 
and sides, and which Perens the appt ar 
anc: of as many small stars, spangliuy the 
surface of the skin) The luntnous gicam 
(which had sometimes an intcrmittent or 
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twinkling character, and at others shone 
steadily for several minutes together) en 
tircly disappeared after the death of the 
fish ’—In a paper by this author, entitled 
“ Observations on the Phosphorescence ot 
the Ocean, made during & vovagt from Lug 
land to Sydney, N S Wales,” which was 
read at one of the meetings of the Linnean 
Society, he remarks, that the sea, whcun 
phosphorescent, exhibits two distinct kinds 
of luminosity, one in which its surface ap 

pears atudded with acintillations of the 
most vivid description, more particularly 
apparent as the waves are broken by the 
violence of the wind or by the passage of 
the ship through them, as though they were 
electric sparks produced by the collision, 
and which scintillations he considers are 
probably influenced, in some measure, by 
an clectnc condition of the atmospheit, as 
at those particular times they were observed 
to be inuch more vivid and inctsrant than 
at others The other hind of luminosity 
spoken of has more the appt arance of shccts 
or trains of whitish or grecnish light, often 
sufheicntly brilliant to illuminate the ves 

sel as it pasacs through, being produced by 
various species of salpa, beroe, and other 
mollueca while in the forme: case the scm 

tillations which adhere in myriads to the 
towing vet when drawn out of the water, 
probably originate in animalcults so m1 

nute that the only indication of their pre 

sence is the hght which they emit He 
further says, that the diffusion of t 1¢ phos 

phoric hght possessed by these mollusca 
does not soe depend on the creatures 
beng disturbed (such as the passage of the 
slip through the water, or other somewhat 
similar causes) i evident, as a luminous 
mass may frequcntly be obsersc lt to gradu 

ally diftusc its brilhant light at sume dis 
tance from the ship withort any apparent 
disturbance and often during calm nighta 
a ainular glow of hghtis diffused over the 
water without there bemg any collision ot 
the wavca to bring it forth andat a hight 
breczc springs up during the same night, 
the passage of the veasel leaves no brillant 
trace In its wake, although the same spon 
taneous diffusion of light is observed in the 
water at some distanc¢ to bc repeated as he 
fore the J— hght beng confined 
apparently solely to the occastunal groups 
of mollusca which when we suceecded in 
capturing them tn the towing net, 1exe mbled 
for the moat part pitcts of crystal cut mto 
various fantania forme round, ova) hexa 
poual heptagonal, & — Manv insects, 
tke the lantorn fly, glow worm &c, emit a 
strong phosphoric lignt, so do various mm 
nerals bdulphate of barvtes gives a bight 
green light, acetate of potash a brilliant 
grecnhght and rock crystal, a red and then 
white Ught Temperature has a inaiked 
¢ fect on the emission of light by these bo 
dies Mhen they are shining, the luminous 
—— ceases if they are exposed to 
the cold of a freezing uixture It becomes 
more vivid by apply ing heat, and if it has 
ceased it may be renewcd by applying a 
strongcr heat, so that a piece of any solar 
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phosphorus, which has apparently lost its 
wer, may by heat be again made toshine. 
n the article “ Guow-worm ” will be seen 
some interesting particulars of that insect’s 
lucid properties. To which we may here add 
that if a glow-worm is crushed, and the 
hands and face are rubbed with it, they ex- 
hibit a luminous appearance similar to that 
produced from phosphorus: also when a 
glow-worm is put into a phial, and the phial 
is immersed in water, a very beautiful irra- 
diation takes place. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID, in chemistry, an 
acid formed by a saturated combination of 
phosphorus and oxygen. When phospho- 
rus undergoes combustion in oxygen gas, a 
great quantity of white fumes are produced 
and deposited in wiute flakes, and to this 
substance the name of phosphoric acid is 
given. It is generally manufactured from 
bones, which consist of phoaphate of hme: 
but there are also other processes for ob- 
taining it. Its component parts are 60 
parts of oxygen and 40 of phosphorus. It 
combines with alkalies, earths, and metallic 
oxydes, forming with them salts denom)- 
nated phosphates —— The phosphorus acid, 
which contams a smaller proportion of 
— than the phosphoric acid, is obtain- 
ed by the slow combustion of phosphorus 
at the common temperature of the air. 
Phosphorous acid forms compounds with 
alkahes, earths, and metallic oxydes, which 
are known under the name of phoaphites. 

PHOS'PHORITE, 1m mineralogy, a spe- 
cies of calcareous earth. 

PHOS’PHORUS, in chemistry, a yellow- 
ish semi-transparent aubatance, of the con- 
sistence of wax, but brittle in cold froaty 
weather, In atmospheric anr, 1t 18 lummous 
at common temperatures without emitting 
any matenal heat. It has a rough, disa- 
greeable taste, and its odour resembles 
garlic. It 18 a componnd of hydrogen with 
fermenting matters, by which the hydrogen 
16 80 gradually excited and evolved, and 80 
masked, as to exhibit a slow combustion at 
the low heat of 44°; but on the excitement 
being increased to 143°, it rapidly combines 
with the oxygen of the ar, burns with in- 
tense brilliancy, and auplars a vivid flame, 
the union ‘constituting phosphoric acd. 
Phosphorous dissolves in fat oils, forming a 
solutign luminous in the dark at ordinary 
temperatures. A phial half tilled with ths 
oil, being shaken and suddenly uncorked, 
will give light enough to see the dial of a 
watch by mght.——Inflammahle match- 
boxes are usually prepared by putting into 
a small phial of glass or lead a bit of phos- 
phorus, and oxydizing it shghtly by stirmng 
it round with a red-hot iron wire. The 
phial should be unstopped only at the in- 
stant of plunging into it the tip of the sul- 
phur match which we wish to kindle. The 

rocess of making phosphorus is as fol- 
ows:—100 parts of burnt bones in powder 
are to be mixed with 40 parts of sulphuric 
acu, and they are to be suffered to remain 
in contact tor two days, the mixture being 
frequeutly stirred, The whole is then tobe 
poured upon a filter of cloth, and the liquor 
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that passes through is to be added to a 
nitrous solution of lead; a white powder 
will be formed; this must be mixed with 
about one-fifth of its weight of charcoal 
powder, and exposed to a strong red heatin 
a porcelain retort, the bank of which is 
plunged in water; much gaseous matter 
will come over, some of which will inflame 
spontaneously, and at length a substance 
will drop out of the neck of the retort, and 
congeal under the water, which is phos- 
phorus. 

PHOS’ PHURET, in chemistry, a combi- 
nation of phosphorus not oxygenated with 
a base; as phosphuret of iron, copper, or 
of hme, &c.——Phosphureted hydrogen, is 
phosphorus dissolved in hydrogen gas, which 
when it comes in contact with common air 
burns with great rapidity, and if mixed with 
that air it detonates violently. Oxygen gas 
produces a still more rapid combustion than 
common air. When bubbles of it are made 
to pass up through water, they explode in 
succession as they reach the surface of the 
liquid, and a beautiful column of white 
smuke 1s formed. This gas is the most 
combustible substance known. Its com- 
buation is the combination of its phospho- 
rus and hydrogen with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, and the products are phospho- 
ric acid and water. It is supposed that 
many of those hghts which are said to have 
been seen at night around burying-grounds 
aud other places, when animal and vegeta- 
ble substances are undergoing decomposi- 
tion, ariae, in part at least, from phosphur- 
eted hydrogen.—Byhydruret of phoapho- 
rus usa second compound of hydrogen with 
phosphorus, obtained when solid phosphor- 
ous acid 18 heated out of contact with the 
air; the oxygen of the water of crystaliza- 
tion present converts part of the phosphor- 
ous acid into the phosphoric, while the hy- 
drogen, uniting with a small propor oe of 
phosphorous forms this gas. t 18 not 
spontaneously inflammable, but detonates 
when mixed with atmospheric air and heat- 
ed tu 2)2 degrees. 

PHOTOGENIC DRAW’ING, the name 
given by Mr. H. F. Talbot, the inventor or 
discoverer of it, to a “ new art,” which, 
though not identical, is very simular to that 
of M. Daguerre; an account of which we 
have given, wnder the word Dacuurro- 
trek. As this 1s a subject which has lately 
occupied the attention of artists and men 
of science generally, in no ordinary degree, 
and as important results are expected from 
it, we trust we shall be excused if we de- 
vote somewhat more than our usual maxi- 
mum of space in Jaying it before our read- 
ers. Great seal was exhibited in support- 
ing the claims of the rival inventors, by 
their respective advocates on each side of 
the Channel, and every penodical devoted 
to the arts lent its willing pages to the tull 
and free discusmon of it. Foremost among 
these were the Literary Gazette and Athe- 
neum; trom the former of which we take 
the liberty of extracting a very explanatory 
account of it by Mr. Talbot himself:— 
“Many instruments have been devised at 
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various times for abridging the labour of 
the artist in copying natural objects, and 
for insuring greater accuracy in the design 
than can be readily attained without such 
assistance. Among these may be more par- 
ticularly mentioned the Camera Obscura 
and the Camera Lucida, which are familiar 
to most persons; certainly very ingenious 
and beautiful instruments, and in many 
circumstances eminently useful, especially 
the latter. Yet arc there niany persons 
who do not succeed in using them, and I 
believe that few are able to do so with 
great success, except those who, in other 
respects, are skilled in drawing. Up to a 
certain point, these inventions are excel- 
lent; beyond that point they do not go. 
They assist the artist in his work ; they do 
not work for him. 19 do not dispense 
with his time; nor with his skill; nor his 
attention. All they can dois to guide his 
eye and correct his judgment; but the ac- 
tual performance of the drawing must be 
hisown. From all these prior ones, the 
present invention differs totally in this re- 
spect (which may be explained in a single 
sentence), viz. that, by means of this con- 
trivance, it is not the artist who makes the 
picture, but the picture wluch makes itself. 
All that the artist does is to dispose the 
apparatus before the object whose image 
he requires: he then leaves it for a certain 
time, greater or leus, according to circum- 
stances. At the end of the time he re- 
takes out his picture, and finds it 

ated. agent iu this operation is 
solar light, which being thrown by a lens 
upon & shedt of prepared paper, stainps 
upon it the image of the object, whatever 
that may chance to be, which 1s placed be- 
fore it. The very foundation of the art, 
therefore, consists in this—eminently cu- 
rious—natural fact, viz. that there exists a 
substance so sensitive to light as to be ca- 
pable of receiving even its faint itppres- 
sions. The whole possibility of the process 
depends upon this; for 1f no such aub- 
stance existed in rerum naturd, the notion 
of thus copying objects would be nothing 
more than a scwntific dream. Moreover, it 
is not sufficient that the paper should be 
80 sensitive as to receive the impressions of 
external objects ; it is requisite aleo, that, 
having received thei, it should retain 
them; and, morcover, that it should be in- 
sensible with regard to other objects’ to 
which it may be subsequently exposcd. 
The necessity of this is obvious, for other- 
wise new impressions would be received, 
which would confuse and efface the former 
ones. But it is easier to perceive the ne- 
cessity of the thing required than to attain 
to its realization. And this has hitherto 
proved # most serious obstacle to those 
who have experimented with this object in 
view. This was one of the few scientific 
inquiries in which Sir Humphry Davy en- 
gaged, upon which fortune did not smile. 
Ether his inquiries took a wrong direction, 
or else, perhaps, the property sought for 
was of so singular a nature, that there was 


nothing to guide the search, or perhaps he 
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despaired of it too soon ; however this may 
be, the result undoubtedly was, that the 
attempt proved unsuccessful, and was 
abandoned. As Sir Humphry Davy hiin- 
self informs us, ‘ No attempts have as yet 
been successful.’ These words are quoted 
from his own account in the ‘ Journal of 
the Royal Institution for 1802.’ The sub- 
ject then dropped, and appears to have 
econ no more spoken of for upwards of 
thirty years. When, in 1834, unaware of 
Davy’s researches, 1 undertook a course of 
expcrimenta with the same object in view, 
1 know not what good star seconded my 
efforts; but, after various trials, I succeed- 
ed in hitting upon a method of obtaining 
this desideratum. By this process, it ts 
possible to destroy the sensibility of the 
paper, and to render it quite insensible. 
After this change it may be exposed with 
safety to the light of day; it may even be 
placed in the sunshine: indeed, I have 
specunene which have been left an hour in 
the sun without having received apparent 
deterioration. A fact, therefore, 1a thus 
established which is not without its impor- 
tance in a theoretical point of view, besides 
its more immediate application to purposes 
of utahty. ith this kind of paper, emi- 
nently suscéptible of beimg acted on by 
hght, and yet capable of Josing that pro- 
perty when required, a great number of cu- 
rious performances may readily be accom- 
lished. The most remarkable of these, 
ls undoubtedly the copying the portrait of 
a distant object, as the facade of a build- 
ing, by fixing 1ts image in the camera ob- 
stura; but one perhaps more calculated 
for universal use is the power of depictin 
exact fac-similes of smaller objects which 
are in the vicinity of the operator, such as 
flowers, leaves, engravings, &c., which ma 
be accomplished with great facility, an 
often with a degree of rapidity that is al- 
most marvellous. The speciincns of this 
art wluch 1 exhibited at the Royal Institu. 
tion, though consisting only of wieat I hap- 
pened to have with me in town, are yet 
sufficient to give a gencral idea of it, and 
to show the wide range of its applicability. 
Among them were pictures of Howers and 
leaves; a pattern of lace; figures taken 
fro:n painted glass ; a view of Venice copied 
from an engraving ; some images fon sed by 
the solar in viz. a alice of wood 
very lughly magnified, eahibiting the pores 
of two kinds, one set much smaller than 
the other, and more numerous. Another 
uicroscopic sketch, exhihiting the reticu- 
lations on the wing of an inaect. Finally: 
various pictures, representing the architec- 
ture of my house in the couutry; all these 
made with the camera obscura in the sum- 
mer of 1835. And this I beheve to be the 
first inatance on record, of a house having 
painted its own portrait. A person unar- 
quainted with the process, if told that no- 
thing of all this waa exceuted by the hand, 
must Imagine that one has at one’s cail the 
genius of Aladdin’s lamp = And, mdeced, it 
may almost be said, that this is something 
of the same hind, It ia little bit of magic 
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realised :—of natural magic. You make the 
power of nature work for you, and no won- 
er that your work is well and quickly done. 
No matter whether the subject be large or 
small, simple or complicated ; whether the 
flower-branch which you wish to copy con- 
tains one blossom, or one thousand; you 
set the instrument in action, the allotted 
time clapses, and you find the picture fi- 
nished, in every part, and in every minute 
particular. There is something in this 
rapidity and perfection of execution, which 
is very wonderful, But after all, what is 
nature, but one great field of wonders paat 
our comprehension? Those, indeed, which 
are of every-day occurrence, do not habitu. 
ally strike us, on account of their fami- 
harity, bu€ they are not the less on that 
account easential portions of the same won- 
derful whole. 1 hope it will be borne in 
mind by those who take an intcrest in this 
subject, that in what I have hitherto done, 
I do not profess to have perfected an art, 
but to have commenced one; the limits of 
which it is not posable at present exactly to 
ascertain. I only claim to have based this 
new art upon a secure foundation: it will 
be for more skilful hands than mine to rear 
the superstructure.”—The above appeared 
in the Literary Gazette, Feb. 2, 1839; and to 
make the articles (viz. DacuEAREOTYPE and 
Puotoeentc Drawine) more complete, 
we go to the same source (May 23, 1840), 
for the Discovery of a method of permanently 
flaing, engraving, and printing from Da- 
guerréotyphy, by Dr. Berres, af Vienna, as in 
the case of ordinary copper-plates. This 
the editor designates “the FiRsT GRAND 
USEPUL ST¥P In advance upon the new 
invention, and portends such a revolution in 
ny processes (particularly engraving) 
w carned on by other means, as to be of 
universal importance.” Dr. Berres, whose 
communication was addressed to pe lin- 
perial Society of Physicians at Vienna, 
after atatmg the powerful reasons which 
induced him to attempt what M. Daguerre 
had declared he gave up all hopes of 
wealizing, thus describes the process :— 
4 “1, The necessary copperplates, as they are 
vaeed at present in the daguerréotyphic 
plan, can effect only the — fixing, 
never the ctching and printing, of copies 
therefrom. 2. In the heliographic etchings 
it 38 necessary that the picture be produced 
with the requisite intensity upon pure 
chemical silver plates. 3. The etching of 
the daguerréotyphic picture is produced 
through the influence of nitric acid, to be 
explained hereafter. 4. Forthe permanent 
fixing of the daguerréntyphic picture, a gal- 
vanic power is necessary. 6. For the change 
ing of the daguerréotyphic picture into a 
deep metal etching, so as to be used as a 
means of printivg, the chemical process of 
— is finally of itself sufficient. My 
newly discovered method of managing the 
daguerréotyphic productions may be divided 
into two proceedings. 1. That of perma- 
nently fixing the design. 2. The changin 
the design, when once permanently fixe 
into an etching upon the plate. The me- 
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thod of permanently fixing the daguerré- 
otyphic design, with a transporent metal 
coating, consists in the following process :— 
I take the designe produced in the usual 
manner by the daguerréotyphic process, 
hold them for some minutes over a mode- 
rately warmed nitric acid vapour, or steam, 
and theu lay them in nitric acid of 13° or 
14° (Reaumur), in which a considerable 
quantity of copper or silver, or both toge- 
ther, has been previously dissolved. Shortly 
after being placed therein, a precipitate of 
metal is formed, and can now be changed 
to what degree of intensity I demre. Now 
I take the heliographic picture, coated with 
metal, place it in water, clean it, dry it, 
polish it with chalk or magnesia, and a dry 
cloth or soft leather. After this proceedin 
the couting will become clean, clear, an 
transparent, so that the picture can again, 
with all its properties, be casily seen. The 
greatest care and attention are required in 
reparing the daguerréotyphic 1mpressions 
intended to he printed from. The picture 
muat be carefully freed from iodine, and 
prepared upon a plate of the most chemi- 
cally pure silver. That the production of 
this picture should be certain of succeeding, 
according to the expernnenta of Mr. Krat- 
ochwila, it is neccessary to unite a silver 
with a copper plate; while, upon other oc- 
casions, without bemg able to explain the 
reasons, decp inn or impressions are 
produced, without the assistance of a 
copper plate, upon pure silver plate, , T 
plate has now to be varuis upon the 
spot where the acid ought not to. have 
dropped. Next, after being held for one or 
two minutes over a weak warm vapour or 
steam, of 25° to 80° (Reaumur) of nitric 
acid, there must be poured over it a solu- 
tion of gum Arabic, of the consistence of 
loney, and it must be placed in a honzontal 
——— with the impression — 
or some minutes. Then J La the 
plate, by means of a kind of double pin- 
cette, whose ends are protected by a coat- 
ing of asphalt, or hard wood, in nitric acid, 
at 12° or 18° (Reaumur). Let the coatin 
of gum slowly melt off, or disappear, an 
commence now to add, though carefully and 
gradually, and at a distance from the pic- 
ture, a solution of nitric acid, of from 25° to 
30°, fox the purpose of deepening or in- 
——— etching power of the solution. 
After the acid has arrived at 16° to 17° 
(Reaumur), and gives off a peculiarly biting 
vapour, which powerfully affects the sense 
of smelling, the metal becomes softened; 
and then, generally at this point, the pro- 
cess commenass of changing the shadow 
upon the plate into a deep engraving or 
etching. This is the decisive monient, and 
upon it must Be bestowed the deepest at- 
tention. The best method of proving if the 
acid be strong enough is to apply a drop 
from that in which the plate now lies to 
another plate: if the acid make no impres- 
sion, it 1s of course necessary to continuc 
adding nitric acid; uf, however, it corrode 
too deeply, then it is necessary to add 
water, the acid being too strong. The 
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greatest care must be bestowed upon this 
process If the potency of the acid have 

een carmed too far, a fermentation and 
white froth will cover the whole picture, 
and thus not alone the surface of the pic- 
ture, but also the whole surface of the 
plate will quickly be corroded. When, by 
& proper strength of the etching powers of 
the acid, a soft and expressive outline of 
the picture shall be produced, then may we 
hope to fimeh the undertaking favourably. 
We have now only to guard against an ill- 
measured diviaion of the acid, and the avoid- 
ance of a precipitate. To attain this end, I 
frequently hft the plate out of the fluid, 
taking care that the etching power shall be 
induced to whatever part 1t may work the 
least, and seek to avoid the bubbles and 
precipitate by a gentle movement of the 
acid. In this manner the process can be 
continually apphed to the proper points of 
strength and clearness of etching required 
upon the plates, from which it 1s proposed 
to print. I believe that a man of talent, 
who might be intrusted with this art of 
etching, and who had acquired a certain 
degree of dexterity in preparing for it, 
would verv soon arrive at the greatest clear- 
ness and perfection, aud from my experi- 
ence, I consider, would soon be able to ann- 
phfy the whole process I have trned very 
often to omit the steaming, and the gum 
Arabic, but the result was not satisfactory, 
or the picture, very soon after, was entirely 
destroyed , so that I was compelled again 
to have recourse tothem. The task which 
I have undertaken 18 now fully performed 
~by placing im the hand of thus learned body 
my method of etching and printing from 
the daguerreotyphic prints, which informa- 
tion being umted to the knowledge rnd 
mechanical expenence we already posse.s, 
and published to the world, may open a 
road to extensive smprovements 1p the arts 
and sciences ” 

PHOTOM ETER, an apparatus for mea- 
suring the intensity of light, or am imetru 
ment intended to mdicate the different 

vantities of hight, as ina cloudy or A 

y, or between bodies iluimimated in dif. 
terent degrees Tustruments tor this pur- 
pose have bcen invented by Count Rum 
ford, M de Sausaure, Mr Leslie, and others. 
In Leshe's photometer the essentual part 1s 
a glass tube, hike a reversed siphon, whose 
two branches should be equal in hergt, 
and terminated hy balla of ¢qual diameter, 
one of the balis 1s of black cuamel, and the 
other of common glass, into which is put 
some hqud When the snatrument is ex 
pored to the solar rays, thoar rays that are 
absorbed by the dark colour heat the inte- 
nor wr, which causes the hquor to descend 
with rapidity in the corresponding branch, 
thus marking the mtenaty of the lght, 
while no effect whatever is produced by the 
light apon the trausparent ball 

PHEASE, ashort sentence or expression, 
said to be complete when it conveys com 
plete sense, as “toerr is human”, and tn 
complete when 1t consists of aevera) words 
without affirming anything Any pecublar 
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sentence or short idiomatic expression is 
also denominated a phrase ——In music, an 

regular symmetrical course of nutes which 
begin and complete the mtended expres- 


s10n. 
PHREN'ITIS, 1n medicine, inflammation 
of the brain, attended with acute fever and 
delinum 
PHRENOVOGY, a modern science, 
which profeares to teach, from the confor- 
mation of the human skull, the particular 
characters and prpvensities of men, pre- 
suming that the powers of the nund and 
the sensations are performed by pecuhar 
parte of the bram. the front parta bein 
intellectual, the middle sentimental, an 
the hinder pene governing the animal pro- 
peusities, the degree being m “proportion 
to the projection or bulk of the parts. It 
was long ago observed by physiuloyists, that 
the characters of animals were dctermin- 
able by the formation of the turehead, and 
that the imtclhgence of the animal, 1» most 
cases, rose or tellin proportion to the eleva- 
thon or depression of the shull Butit was 
reserved to Dre Gall and Spurzheun to cx- 
pand this germ of doctrine mto a minute 
systemn, and to map out the whole cranium 
into small sc ctions, each section being the 
dwelling place, or workshop, of a certain 
faculty, propensity, or seutunent, in all 
amounting to thirty six, and to which cer- 
tam nawes have * given in order to 
mark their specific qualities, their uses and 
abuses, Were phrenology an established 
science, and were it possible to draw unerr- 
ing deductions from the data which it lays 
down, ita diarovery would be the test 
step ever made in mental philosophy, and 
tts application the most bencbcial ever 
used tor the amehoration of the human race, 
By disclosing individual character, it would 
give security to social mmtercourse, and make 
communication prompt andctasy It would 
disclose real merit and expose unworthi- 
ness The truly wise and good would at 
last attain therr proper station in society; 
whie the ignorant and viciaus would be 
obhged to hide their diminished beads But 
neither is phrenology an established science, 
nor, if it were, can it ever be apphed with 
certainty to the illustration of individual 
character. Many of the organs are go hete- 
rogeneous in their nature, that they mayan 
dicate faculties or dispomtions diametrically 
opposite, while others are furnished with 
compensating organs which balance the 
ood or the evil of caither, and thus render 
oth smeffecttse Thus you may have the 
organ of destructivenesa developed largely, 
and yet bea peaceable and good man How 
ie this accounted for? Your organs of cau- 
tiousness and beneiolence ure brought to 
heur upon it, so that it 18 tamed down into 
avery harmicas affur, and would not even 
hurt a fly. This fact ought never to be Jost 
sight of, nor should we forget that although 
phrenologists have mapped the outcr era- 
NUN into AO many SC Ctions, No correspond 
ing sections or divisions are to be tound in 
the interior structure or arrangement of 
the brain Were the bram divided into 
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thirty-six cells, phrenologists might be juat- 
ifed in making out its exterior divisions ; 
but it cousists of one mass, and there is no 
kind of inward separation or distinction of 
structure carresponding with the outward 
boundaries of phrenological organs. We 
must confess, that, like other theoretical 
fancies which have occasionally sprung up, 
it has furnished a large fund of amusement, 
if not of instruction, and also given rise to 
many sagacious remarks from its votanes, 
upon the naughty propensities or amiable 
affections of their friends. But it may be 
worth while, at the same time, to inquire 
whether the advocates of phrenology have 
not discovered that they themselves possess 
some fondly cherished bump, by which their 
own exemplary character has been proved 
to their entire satisfaction, and so, out of 
pure gratitude to the science, had become 
ite viſung converts! We have more than 
once seen @ lecturer arrange his craniolo- 
gical specimens, from the classic models of 
ancient Greece down to the orang-outang, 
and heard him descant, in marvellously 
learned terma, respecting the indications of 
amativeness, secretiveness, or destructive- 
ness, &c., which they severally presented, 
and yet we still find ourselves in a most de- 
plorable state of unbelief. It ought not 
therefore to surprise our readers if we endea- 
vour to justify our heterodoxy, by quoting 
the following argumentative observations, 
which — appeared in the Fdiaburun 
Review: —“The great boast of phrenolo- 
gy,” says the reviewer, “ is, that it does not 
rest on fantastical and arbitrary abstrac- 
tions, but on a correct observation of the 
varieties of actual character, and is applied, 
not to a mere speculative and shadowy ana- 
lysis of supposed qualities, but to the unde- 
niable realities by which men are distin- 
guished in common life. It takes no cogni- 
zance of such questionable existences as 
perception, memory, 1magination, or judg- 
ment, but looks at once to the peculiarities 
by which the conduct and characters of 
men in — are marked to ordinary ob- 
servation. Thus it finds one man actuated 
in all his conduct by a — desire of 
fame, and immedutely it sets down ‘love 
of approbation’ as an original principle of 
our nagure, and looks about for a bump on 
some vacant part of the skull, by the gj 

of which the strength of this propensity 
may be measured. Another is distinguished 
by his love of money, and so Acquisitive- 
ness is established aa a primitive and inhe- 
rent propensity! Anotheris a great talker, 
and forthwith Language is made a distinct 
and independent faculty! Another has a 
turn for making nut-crackers and mouse- 
traps, and what can be so natural as to 
refer this to the bulk of his organ of Con- 
atructiveness? Another shows a great love 
for children, without indicating much bene- 
volenceto any grown creature—and nothing 
consequently can be plainer than that Phi- 
loprogenitiveness is an original sentiment. 
Some are quick at arithmetical operations— 
and what explanation can be so satisfac- 
tory, as that they have the faculty of Num- 
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ber very prominent? Others remember all 
the cross-roads they have ever gone through 
—and who can deny, therefore, that they 
are distinguished for their Locality ? Some 
keep their papers, clothes, and furniture 
very nicely arrauged—which can be attri- 
buted only to the are in which they pos- 
sess the faculty of Order; while there are 
others again, at least so Mr. Combe assures 
us, whose genius consists in peculiarly 
quick observation of size and weight of ex- 
ternal substances—for whose sake accord- 
ingly it has been thought reasonable to 
create the special original faculties of size 
and weight! This, we must admit, is suf- 
ficiently simple and bold. But where is it 
to stop? If we are thus to take all the 
tastes, habits, accomplishments, and pro- 
pensities, by which grown men are distin- 
guished, in the concrete, and forthwith to 
refer them to some peculiar original faculty 
or principle, imagined for the mere purpose 
of accounting for them, the thirty-six ori- 
ginal faculties of the phrenologists may at 
once be multiplied to 860 or 86,000, and 
room must be made upon the skull for as 
many new organs. Some men have a re- 
markable love for their children, and there- 
fore we have a separate principle of Philo- 
progenitiveness. But other men have as 
remarkable a love for their parente—and 
why therefore should we not have a faculty 
of Philoproyenitorness, with a corresponding 
bump on some suitable place of the cra- 
nium? The affections of others, again 
arc less remarkable in the ascending an 

descending lines, and spread most kindly 
in the collateral. Can it be doubted, then, 
that we should have a Philadelphic prin- 
ciple, to attach us to our brothers and sis- 
ters—and another to keep us in charity 
with our cousins? If the fact, that some 
men are distinguished for their love of 
wealth is a sufficient ground for as¢umin: 

that Acquisitiveness is an independent an 

original principle in our nature, should not 
the fact that other men being distinguished 
for their love of dogs and horses justify us 
in refering this also to an inherent prin- 
ciple? or upon what grounds can we refuse 
the same honour to the love of card-playing, 
gossiping, or agriculture? Some men, nay 
some whole familics are notorious for lying, 
though addicted to no other immorality; 
some—the natural prey of the former—are 
proverbial for their credulity; some for in- 
ordinate merriment and laughter; some for 
envy; some for love of society; some for 
telling — ; some for love of noise; 
some for horror of it. Most of these, it 
sppeets to us, are quite as well entitled to 
the rank of primitive faculties or propen- 
sities as any on the parenclogiet's list. Un- 
doubtedly they mark as conspicuously the 
characters and manners of the persons to 
whom they belong, and are not in general 
so easily resolved into more general prin- 
ciples. Why then should they be excluded 
from the scheme of the phrenologists, and 
left without any organs in their improvi- 
dent distributiow of the skull? Nay, upon 
these principles, why should there not bea 
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separate original faculty, prompting us to 
the practice of skating, sailing, or plant- 
ing—or towards the study of botany, mi- 
neralogy, anatomy, bookbinding, chemustry, 
gymnastics, or any of the other five hundred 
pareute to which idle men are found to 
etake themaelves, with an engrossing and 
often passionate partiality ?”’ 
PHRYGA‘NEA, in natural history, a ge- 
nus of insects of the order Neuroptera, of 
which there are neaily sixty species. One 
ot the largest species is the Phryganea 
grandz, about an inch in length. The larva 
of this insect 1s hnown be the name of the 
cadew-worm, and 1s frequently used by 
anglers as a bat When arnved at full 
growth, it fastens its case or tube by seve- 
ral mlken filaments to the stem of some 
water plant, or other convement substance, 
mm such a manner as to project a httle above 
the surtace of the water, and, casting its 
skin, changes toa chrysals of a lengthened 
shape, displaying the 1mmature limbs of 
the future phryganea, which in a fortnight 
— from its confinement. 
PHRY’GIAN STONE, a lhght spungy 
stone resembling a pumice, formerly used 
in dyeing, and said to be drying and astrin- 


gent. 

PHTHI'SIS, in medicine, a consumption 
occasioned by ulcerated lungs. [See Con 
SUMPTION. ] 

PHYLAC’TERY, among the ancients, a 
general name given to all kinds of spells, 
charms, or amulets, which they wore about 
them, to preserve them from disease or 
danger. It 1s more particularly used to 
signify a slip of paper on which was written 
some text of Scripture, especially ofthe De- 
calogue, which the more devout Jews wore 
orf the forehead, breast, or neck, as a badge 
of their religion ——Among the primitive 
Christians, a phylactery was a case in which 
they inclosed the relics of the dead. 

PHYL LITE, in the history of fossils, a 
petrified leaf, or a mineral having the hgure 


of a leaf 

PHYS’ALITE (sometimes called pyro- 
physalite, because it intumesces in heat), 
a mineral of a greemsh white colour, a sub- 
species of LE topaz 

PHYS’ETER, the cachalo?, in natural his- 
tory, a genus of mammalia of the order eete. 
There are four species the Physeter macro- 
cephalus, or the spermaceti whale, grows to 
the length of sixty feet, and the head is 
nearly one tlurd of the bulk of the whole 
animal Itis oneof the most difficult of all 
the whales to be taken, and survives for ae 
veral days the deepest wounds given it hy the 
harpoon. Its skin, oil, and tendons are all 
converted by the Grecnlanders to some va- 
luable purpose. The spermaccti 1s found in 
the head. Ambergris 1s ohtamed from the 
feces of the animals The origin of this 
substance had long baffled the cunomty of 
the naturahst, but 1s now said to be un- 
questionably ascertained. 

PHYSICAL, an epithet denoting that 
which relates to nature or natural produc- 
tions, as opposed to things moral or imagi- 


nary. We speak of physical force or power, 
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with reference to material things: thus, 
armies and navies are the phyascal force of 
a nation; whereas knowledge, skill, &c., 
constitute moral force.——4 physical body 
or substance, 1s a material body or sub- 
stance, im distinction from spint or meta- 
physical substance.——Phyercal education, 
the education which 1s directed to the ob- 
ject of giving strength, health, and vigour 
to the bodily organs and powers. 
PHYSI’ CIAN, one whose profession is 
to prescribe remedics for diseases, and who 
18 conscquently relied on as being skilled 10 
the art of healng. Physicians were held 
in high estimation m Greece, and the name 
of ——— is an honour to the profes- 
sion. The study of physic, indeed, being 
looked upon asa branch of philosophy, it 
‘was sure to command respect in a land 
where philosophy was 1n such high repute. 
It was not exactly soin Rome. As | as 
the Romans led a hardy and laborious life, 
Lat cooing were dispensed with, and — 
unknown amongst them, without any ba 
consequence ensuing. But the luxury of 
the table, and the excesses with which it 
was attended, introduced diseases , and as 
one evil produces another, so diseases in- 
troduced physic, to which they had before 
expressed much repugnance. In the 536th 
year of Rome, some physicians had come 
from Greece to that city, but had no fixed 
establishment there till the year 600 Physic 
at that time included pharmacy and sur- 
, for physicians not only compounded 
medicines, but performed all surgical ope- 
rations themselves, though they had then 
but a very:mpertect knowledge of anatomy. 
During the commonwealth there were no 
physicians or surgeons in the army, but the 
ancient citizens, who had almost all served 
in the army, admimetered medicines, and 
the soldicrs dressed each other’s wounds 
with some well known remedies used m the 
city. The emperors, however, having a par 
ticular respect to their own health, took 
2 aa lt upon every expedition. The art 
of healing was not held m hgh estimation 
at Rome, but was sometimes professed by 
slaves, Cesar granted them, as a singular 
favour, the freedom of the aty, and their 
reputation increased with the luxury of the 


proms 

PHYSICO THEOL’OGY, theology or di- 
vinity illustrated or entorced by physics or 
natural —— 

PHYSICS, or Narorat Puivnosorur, a 
science of vast extent, comprehending what- 
ever tends to elucidate the doctrine of va- 
tural bodies, their phenomena, cauacs, and 
effects, with their various affections, mo- 
tions, and operations 

PHY SIOGNOM'ICS, — physicians, 
signa im the countenance which serve to in- 
dicate the state, disposition, &c., both of 
the body and mind and hence the art of 
reducing these ajgns to practice is termed 
physio ng 

HYSIOG NOMY, the art of discovering 
the predominant temper or other character- 
istic qualities of the mind by the features 
of the face or external signs of the counte 
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nance Whatever be thought of the poss: 
bility of laying down strict rules for such 
judgments, it 1s a fact of every day occur 
rence, that we are, almost without reflec 
tion on our part, impressed favourably or 
unfavourably in regard to the temper and 
talents of others by the expression of their 
countenances No study, says Lavater,ma 
thematica excepted, more justly deserves to 
be termed a science than physiognomy It 
is a department of physics, including theo 
logy and belles lettres, and in the same 
manner with these sciences may be reduced 
torule It may acquire a fixed and appro 
priate character, 1t may be communicated 
and taught Physognomy, he adds, 1s a 
source of pure and exalted mental gratifi 
cation It affords a new view of the perfec 
tion of Deity, it displays a new scene of 
harmony and beauty in his works, it rc 
veals internal motives, which, without it, 
would only have been discovered in the 
world tocome That it isasubject of great 
interest, every person of reflection will rea 
dily grant, but the student must be on 
his guard against a general application of 
rules with which the expenence of others 
has furnished him We all have some sort 
of intuitive method by which we form our 
opinions, and though our rules for judging 
of men from their appearance mav often 
fail, we still continue to trust in them, and 
naturally fcel surpmsed if a vacant looking 
man should prove extremely sagacious or A 
morose looking one should give us evidence 
of his kind disposition by performing some 
generous and disinterested action 

PHYS10OG NOTYPE, a machine for tak 
ing an exact imprint or cast of the counte 
nance, lately mvented by a Pariman ‘This 
instrument 1s a metallic, oval plate, pierced 
with a large quantity of mimute holes ve 
closely together, and through each of whic 
& wire passes with extreme facility These 
needles have the appearance of a brush The 
whole 18 surrounded with a double case of 
tin, which contains warm water, in order to 
keep the mstrument of a proper tempera 
ture with the blood If any figure be applied 
against this brush of needles it will yield 
to the slightest pressure and leave an exact 
mould, taking up only about two seconds 

PHYSIOL OG), a term strictly signify- 
ing a Macourse on nature, but uaually con 
fined to that branch of physical scence 
which treats of the different functions and 
properties of living bodies that 1s, of bo 

aes which grow and reproduce thei kind , 
a definition which includes vegetables and 
animals It 1s distinct from physics in ge 
neral, inasmuch as 1t regards organized bo- 
dies alone and from metaphysics, inas 
much as it does not presume to treat of 
mind Physiology 1s, in effect, what Dr 
Darwin has called “ zoonomia, or the laws 
of organic hfe” The functions of animal 
life are not only more complicated in the 
sane individual than those of vegetation, 
but also more diversified in the different 
clasacs into which animals are divided so 
that the physiology of each class has its 
pecuhar laws 
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PIA MATER, in anatomy, the third 
tunic or membrane of the brain, which not 
ouly extends over the whole surface of the 
brain, but imsinuates itself into all its ca- 
vitics 

PIANO FORTE, a musical stringed in- 
strument, the strings of which are extended 
over bridges rising on the sounding board, 
and are made to vibrate by means of small 
covered hammers, which are put in motion 
— It has been gradually :mproved, 

it has become onc of the most impor. 
tant instruments in all musical entertain 
ments 

PIAZZA, an Italian name for a portico 
or covefed walk The word literally signi 
fies a broad open place or squarc, whence 
it came to be applied to the walks or porti- 
coes surrounding them 

PI CA, in ormthology, an order of birds 
im the Linneean system under the class 41 es, 
comprehending.such as have their bill com- 
pressed and convex, including the parrot, 
crow, raven, magpie, cuckoo, jay, &c 

PICK ET, or PIC QUET, in muihtary 
discipline, a certain number of men, horse 
or foot, who do duty as an outguard, to 
prevent surprises Also, a punishment 
which consists mm making the offender 
stand with one foot on a pointed stake — 
Pickets, im fortification, sharp stakes, some- 
times shod with iron, used in laying out 

ound, or for pinuing the fascines of a 

attery In the artillery, pickets five or sx 
teet long are used to pin the park lines, m 
the camp, they are used about six or eight 
mches long to fix the tent cords, or five 
feet long in the cavalry camp to fasten the 
horses 

PIC ROLITE, a green coloured mineral, 
composed chiefly of the carbonate ot mag- 


nesia 

PIC ROMEL, the charactenstic princi 
ple of bile, named trom two Greek words, 
signifying dstter and honey, in allusion to 
its sharp, bitter and sweet taste 

PICROTOX INE, or PICROTOXIA, in 
chemistry, the bitter and poisonous prin 
ciple of the cocculus Indicue It crystal 
izes in small white needles or columns 

PICTS’ WALL, an ancient wall begun 
by the emperor Adrian, ap 123, on the 
northern boundary of England, from Car 
lisle to Newcastle, to prevent the incursions 
of the Picts and Scots § It was first made 
only of turt, strengthened with palisades, 
till the emperor Severus coming in person 
into Britain, had it built with stone, and 
Actius, the Roman general rebuilt it with 
brick, ap 430 Some remains of this wall 
are still visible in parts of Northumberland 
and Cumberland 

PICTURESQUE, an epithet denoting 
that peculiar kind of beauty which, either 
IM a prospect, a panting, or a description, 
stnkes the mind with great power, or 1m 
parts to it agreeable sensations In the 
theory of the arts, the word picturesque 18 
used as contradistingwished to poetic and 
plastic The poetical has reference to the 
fundamental idea to be representcd,—to the 
painter’s conet ption of his subject, whilat 
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the picturesque relates to the mode of ex- | PIEZOM’ETER, an instrument for as- 
ressing the conception, the grouping, the | certaiming the compressibility of water, and 
stribution of objects, persons, and lights | the degree of such compressibility under 
The poetical part of a picture, as well as its ony piven weight. 
mechanical execution, may he without fault, ‘GEON, 1m ornithology, a domestic 
and yet the picture be a total failure as re- | bird of the genus Columba, of which there 
gards the ——— are many vaneties, as the rock pigeon, the 
PIECE, m commerce, signifies some- | carrter pigeon, powters, shakers, tumblers, 
times a whole, and sometimes a part of the | croppere, runts, &c , names which are indi- 
whole In the first sense, wc say a prece of | cative of their respective pecuhanities —In 
cloth, &c. meaning a certain quantity of | their wild state the pigeon tribe hve on 
yards regulated by custom, being yet en- | high trees, generally in flocks They feed 
tire and uncut. In hterature, we speak of | principally on seed, retaining their food in 
a short composition, in prose or verse, as | the crop for some time The greater pro 
ptece, and in the same way of a masical | portion of the species build on elevated 
composition, as a piece of music ——Preces, | situations, forming a loose nest of small 
m the military art, include all sorts of can- | twigs, and wide enough to contain both 
non and mortars Large guns are called | the parent birds the female lays two Cues, 
battering pieces, smaller guns are called | several times a year They pair for life, 
field preces We also say, a fowling piece | though they assemble im flocks, and have 
—In heraldry, the honourable preces of | no song, ther note being a simple cooing 
the shield are the chief, fesse, bend, pale, | They walk well, and fly with great awift 
bar, cross, saltier, chevron, and in general | ness, continwng on the wing for a long 
all those which may take up one third ofthe | time Of all the vaneties of the pigeon, 
e the most remarkable for its attachment to 
PIE’POUDRE, an ancient court of re- | its native: place 18 the carrier, which 18 dis- 
cord incident to every fair or market, and | tinguished from the others by a broad 
of which the steward of him who has the | circle of naked white skin round the eyes 
toll ot the market inthe yndge According | This apecies has for ages been used for 
to the most satisfactory derivation, the | carrying messages of :mportance where ex 
term implies that the court 1s that of petty | pedition and secrecy were required When 
dealers or chapmen, who assemble on those | a letter 1s tied under the carner’s wing, 
occasions. It was matituted to administer | and the bird 18 act at liberty, from some 
justice for all commercial snyuries done m | inconceivable instinct it directs its flight, 
that very fair or market, and not in any | 1 a straight line, to the very spot trom 
Brecening one, #0 that the injury must be | whence it had been taken —In America 
lone, complained of, heard, and determined | there 18 a species of pigeons called the 
within the compass of one and the same | passenger or wild pigeon, which abounds 
day, unless the tair continues longer most prolifically, and 1s of a bluish slate 
PIER, a very strong stone wall or mass | colour with a white belly These birds 
of solid stone work running into the water, | viait the different states in mnumerable 
to reaist the force of the sea, to support the | quantities, but are beyond measure abun 
arches of a bridge, or the quay of a wharf, | dant m the western states, where, according 
and to withstand the dashing of waves — | to Wileon, the ornithologist, some of ther 
Also, a part of the wall of a house between | “ breeding places,” as they are termed, 
windows extend over a space of thirty or forty miles 
PIE RIAN, an opines given to the | They are taken by means of clap nets, 
rouses, from Mount Pierus, in Thessaly, managed by a person concealed in a hut 
which was sacred to them, or from their | composed of bruchwood, who in this way 
victory over the nine daughters of the Ma- | will somctimes take from ten to forty or 
cedonian king Pierus hity dozens at a sweep Audubon, im 
PI ETIST, a person belonging to a sect | speaking of these immense flochs of pi 
of Protestants which sprung up in Ger | geons, and their extraordinary powers of 
many, in the latter part of the 17th century | tlight, remarks, that thev have beca killed 
They professed great strictness and punty | in the neighbourhood of New York, with 
of life, affecting to deapise learning and | thar crops still filled with rice, collected 
ecclesiastical polity, as also torms and cere | by them in the fields of Georgia and Ca 
momes in relimon, and giving themsclves | rolina, the nearest point at which this su 
up to mystic theology ply could possibly have been obtained , 
P1 ET, that holy principle which con- | and as it 1s well ascertained that, owing 
sists in veneration accompanied with love | to their great power of digestion, they will 
for the Supreme Being, and which mani | decompose food entirely in twelve hours, 
fests itself, in practice, by obedience to | they must have travelled between 300 and 
God’s will and a pure devotion to his ser- | 400 miles in six hours, making their speed 
vice —Piety both towards God and man | at an average of about one mile in am 
was one of the virtues held in most esteem | nute and this would enable one of these 
by the ancients, aud 1s therefore comme- | birds, if so inclined, to visit the Europcan 
morated on innumerable medals, sometimes | continent, as swallows undoubtedly are able 
under the figure of a female carrying chil | todo,in a couple of days Such, indeed, are 
dren, or of neas bearing his father, &c, | their numbers, that the air 1s described as 
but more frequently under that of a female | “ literally fillud with pigeons, the light of 
standing at an altar. the noon day becomes dim, as during an 
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echpse.” It may not, perhaps, be out of 
place to attempt an estimate of the number 
of pigeons contained 1n one of those mghty 
flocks, and the quantity of food daily con 
sumed by 1ts members The inquiry will 
show the astonishing bounty of the Creator 
in His works, and how universally this 
bounty has been granted to every living 
thing on the vast continent of America 
We shall take, for example, a column of 
one mile in breadth, which 1s far below the 
average sige, and suppose it passing over 
us without mtenuption for three hours, at 
the rate mentioned above, of one mile per 
minute This will give us a parallelogram 
of 180 miles by 1, covering 180 square 
miles, and allowing two pigeons to the 
square yard, we have 1,115,136,000 pigeons 
in one flock , and as every pigeon consumes 
fully half a pint of food per day, the quan- 
tity must be 8,712,000 bushels per day, 
which 1s required to feed such a flock — 
Only four — of the common gugeon 
are found wild in Europe, from one of which 
are descended all the varieties which are 
found domesticated Of the gallsnaceous, 
the great crowned pigeon, or gouza, bears 
the greatest resemblance to the Gallina in 
size, it 13 a native of New Guinea, and va 
rious isles of the Eastern aechipelsge The 
Nicobar pigeon 18 distinguished for its 
brilliant P umage it runs along the ground, 
and builds its nest like a partridge’s it in 
habits Sumatra, Nicobar, and other islands 
in the East Of the ordinary pigeons, the 
Ting pigeon 18 the largest, and 1s migratory 
The stock pigeon has an afhmty to the 
former kind, but mes m large flocks, and 
emigrates about October ‘The biset hves 
in flocks, and nestles in the holes of trees, 
and in rocks — Pigeons range to a great 
distance for food, particularly for salt, and 
they are much distressed by excess of cold 
or heat 

PIG MENTS, preparations of vanous 
kinds used in painting and dyeing, to 1m 
part the colours required They are ob 
tained from animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances 

PIKE inichthyology, a fish of the genus 
Fesox, which abounds in most of the lakes 
of Europe It 18 remarkable for ita vora- 
sf and also for its longevity ——Ptke, in 
mulitary affairs, a Jong slender staff with 
a pike or spike at the end Its use among 
soldiers 1s superseded by the bayonet 

PILAS TER, 1m architecture, a square 
column, sometimes insulated, but more fre 
quently pilasters are set within a wall, and 
project only one quarter of their diameter 
The pilaster 18 different in different orders, 
it borrows the name of each, and has the 
same proportions, and the same capitals, 
members and ornaments, with the columns 
themaelves 

PIL CHARD (clupea pileardus), m ieh 
thyology a fish resembling the hernng but 
rounder and thicker Pilchards appear on 
the Cornish coast about the middle of July, 
in immense numbers, and furnish a eonsi- 
derable article of commerce 

PILE, a large stake or beam, pomted and 
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driven into the earth, as at the bottom of a 
river, or in a harbour, tor the support of a 
bridge or other superstructure ——In he 
raldry one of the lesser ordinaries, resem 
bhng a pile, as above described — Pile 
driver, a machine for driving pointed beams 
of wood into beds of rivers or soft founda- 
tiona, on which to raise bridges and build. 
ings — 70 pile arms, in mulitary tactics, 18 
to ae three muskets, with or without 
fixed bayonets, in such a relative position 
that the butts shall remain frm upon the 
und, and the muzzies be close together 
in an oblique direction ——~Pile, in coinage, 
a kind of puncheon, which, in the old way 
of commng with the hammer, contained the 
arms, or other figure and macription, to be 
atruck on the com We still the arms 
side of a piece of money the pile, and the 
head the cross, because, n ancient cons, a 
cross usually took the place of the head 
——The fine hairy substance on the surface 
of cloth, velvet, &c 18 also called the pile 
PILEN TUM, in antiquity, an easy kind 
of chanot used by the Roman ladies at 
games and religious processions 
PILE US, 1n antiquity, a hat or cap worn 
by the Romans, during any indisposition 
which prevented them from appearing safely 
with their heads uncovered, as was the ge- 
neral custom The Pileua was also worn 
by such as had lately received their freedom, 
because, on having their hberty granted, 
they were constantly shaved the Pileue 
therefore being necessary on thia account, 
was also esteemed a badge of liberty , hence 
ptleo donart mgnifies to be made tree —— 
Pileus, in botany, the cap of a fungus, ex- 
panding horizontally, and covering the fruc 
tiheations 
PIL GRIM, one that travels to a distance 
from his own country to visit a holy place 
for devotional purposes In the middle 
ages, kings, princes, bishops, and others 
made pilgrimages to visit the holy sepul 
chre at Jerusalem, 1n pious devotion to the 
Saviour ‘This was permitted while Pales 
tine was held by the Saracens, but when 
the Turks obtained,possession of that coun 
try, the Christian pilgrims were visited with 
the greatest indignities, and their repeated 
complaints occasioned the excitement which 
led to the crusades In subsequent times 
ulgrimages to Rome, Compostella, Loretto, 
‘ours, and other places where the relics of 
martyrs and samts attracted the notice of 
devotets, have been common, and pilgrims 
to this day travel to Rome, where they are 
provided for in establishments founded es 
pecially for ther reception and entertain 


ment 

PIL’LAR, a kind of irregular column, 
exther too massive or too slender for regular 
architecture, the parts and proportions of 
which, not being restricted to any rules, are 
arbitrary — In the upper compartment of 
the Frontrspiscs to this volume will be 
seen the monumental pillar proposed to be 
erected, by public subscription, inTrafalgar- 
square London, to commemorate the splen 
did achievements of Britam’s greatest na 
val hero, the intrepid Nelson It was re 
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solved to erect such a monument as should 
not only record the glorious deeds of him 
whose memory it was especially intended 
to honour, but also be a worthy memento 
of the prowess of the British navy, and an 
incentive to future deeds of heroism. Art- 
ists were — — invited to compete in 
producing plans for this national work; 
and from among the numerous desigus 
which were submitted, the one by Mr. Rail- 
ton (of which we give the particulars) was 
selected. The pedestal has on its four sides 
bassi relievi of Nelson’s —— engage- 
ments. 1. The boarding of the San Joseph, 
at the battle off St. Vincent. 2. The battle 
of the Nile; Nelson, wounded, receiving from 
Captain Berry, in the cabin of the Van- 
guard, the sword of the commander of the 
Spartiate. 3. The interview at Copenhagen, 
between Nelson and the Crown Prince: 
and 4, The hero, fatally wounded, being 
carried from the deck of the Victory, at the 
battle of Trafalgar. Each of these com- 
ments to be 18 feet square; and the 
gure of Nelson, in each, 7 feet high. The 
pedestal 1s raised on a flight of fifteen steps, 
at the angles of which are African lions in 
arecumbent posture. The shaft is fluted 
throughout, the base being richly orna- 
mented, the lower torus with a cable, the 
upper with oak leaves. The capital is taken 
from the bold and ay example of Mans 
Uuron, at Rome; and from it rises a cir- 
cular pedestal, ornamented with a wreath 
of laurel and lions’ heads, and surmounted 
by astatue of Nuxson. A figure of Victo 
ia introduced on every side of the capital. 
Dimensions: the base, 10 ft. high, 104 ft. 
wide ; pedestal, 39 ft. high, 2uft. 6 im. wide; 
buse of column, 9 ft. high; shaft, 90 ft. high, 
12 ft. wide; capital, 14 ft. high; statue, 17 
ft. high; pedestal for ditto, 14 ft. Total 
height, 193 feet. The estimated expense is 
30,0002; viz, masonry, 16,0001, sculpture, 
14,0007. A comparative view of this with 
other monumental pillars will enable the 
reader to form a better judgment of it. 


Height of 

Date. Capital. 

118 Trajan’s column, Rome, | 115 ft. 
162 Antonine’s column,| Bome, | 123 
1672 The Monument, London,| 172 
1806 HG wpa coluran,| Paris, 115 
1832 Duke of York's, London,| 109 
1840 Nelson’s, London,| 162 


[We beg to refer our readers to a sketch 
of the Life of Nelaon, given at considerable 
length in our Biographical Treasury.) 

PLL’LORY, an instrument of punishment, 
consisting of a frame of w erected on 
posts, made to confine the head and hands 
of a criminal, in order to expose him to 
view, and to render him publicly infatnous. 
According to Sir Henry Spelman, it was 
at first peculiarly intended tor the punish- 
ment of bakera who should be found faulty 
in the weight or fineness of their bread. In 
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sometimes with a collar to $x criminals to it. 

PI'LOSE, in botany, hairy; a prlose leaf 
is one covered with long distinct hairs. A 
pilose receptacle bas hairs between the 
florets. 

PILOT, one who has the care of a ship 
and superintends the navigation, either 
along the seacoast, or upon the main 
ocean. In a stricter sense, a pilot 1s one 
whose profession it is to direct a ship’s 
course when near the coast, and into aud out 
of the harbours, bays, roads, or rivers, &c. 
within his pecuhar district.——Pilotaye, 
the compensation made or allowed to a 


palot. 

PI’LOT-FISH, in ichthyology, a species 
of Gasterostens, of an oblong shape. It 
derives its namic from the circumstance of 
its often accompanying ships. 

PY'LUM, a missile weapon used by the 
Roman soldiers, and in a charge darted 
upon the enemy. Its point was so long and 
small, that after the first discharge it was 
generally so bent as to be rendered useless. 

PIM’ELITE, in mineralogy, an earthy 
substance of an apple-green colour, unctu- 
ous, soft, and not fusible by the blow-pipe. 
It is a variety of stealite, and is supposed to 
be coloured by nickel. 

een * a ae bie 
pepper, popularly called all-spice. The tree 
— this spice is of the genus Myrtus, 
and grows spontaneously in Jamaica in 
great abundance; its flower consists of five 
petals, and its fruit is a roundish berry, 
containing a pulpy matter about the sceda. 
The fruit 1s gathered when D, aid ex- 

osed to the sun for many days on cloths, 

— shaking aud turning them till 
thoroughly dry. Pimenta abounds with a 
fragrant essential oil, which is separated in 

at — by distillation, and is so 
eavy that it sinks in water. 
PIM’PERNEL, in botany, the name of 
several plants of different genera. The 
principal are the Water Pimpernel, of the 
genus Verontca; the Scarlet Pimpernel, of 
the genus Anagalle ; and the Yellow Pinn- 
pernel, of the genus Lysimachia. 

PIMPINEL'LA, in botany, a 

lants, class 5 Pentandria, order 2 
he — are mostly perennials. 
PIN, a small pointed instrumen* made 
of brass wire and headed; used chiefly by 
females for fastening and adjusting their 
dress, The perfection of pins consists in 
the stiffness of the wore and its whiteness, 
in the heads being well turned, and iu the 
fineness of the points. In making this 
little article there are no lees than fourteen 
distinct operations: 1. strawhtening the 
wire; 2. pointing, which 1s executed on two 
iron or steel grindstones, by two workmen, 
one of whom roughens down, and the other 
finishes; 3. cutting into pin lengths; 4. 
twisting of the wire for the pin heads; 5. 


nus of 
igynia. 


1816, this mode of punishment wasabolished | cufting the heads, 12,000 of which may be 


in all cases except that of perjury, and it 


performed by a skilful workman in an hour; 


has now altogether fallen into desuetude. , 6. annealing the heads, by putting them 


——It was ancient! 
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a post erected in a | 
cross-road by the lord of the manor, with bis ; over an open fire, and then throwing them 


PRIOR TO THE 16TH CKNTURY FINS WERE MADE OF BONE OR IVORY. 





into an iron ladle, making them red-hot 
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VARIOUS INSTANCES OF MONUMENTAL PILLARS ERECTED BY THE FPATRIABCHS ARE RPLATED IN TEE OLD TESTAMENT. 
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PINS FOR MOURNING ARE MADE OF IRON WIRE, BEXNDERED BLACK BY A VAKNISH OF LINSEED OIL WITH LAMP-BLACK. 
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into cold water; 7. shaping and fizing on 
the heads, which operations are performed 
by the same workman, who can complete 
1500 an hour; 8. yellowing or cleaning the 
pina, by boiling them for half an bour in 
wine leea, sour beer, or solution of tartar; 
9. whitening or tinning, which is performed 
by laying alternate strata of grain, tin, and 
the pins in a copper pan, and boiling them 
together for about an hour; 10. washing 
the ping, in pure water; 11. drying and po- 
lishing them, 1m a leathern sack filled with 
coarse bran, which 1s agitated to and fro by 
two men; 12. winnowiag, or separating them 
from the bran; 13. prieking the papers for 
receiving the pins; and 14. papering them, 
which 18 done by children, who acquire the 
habit of putting up 36,000 per day! Well, 
indeed, may it be said, that the pin manu- 
facture is one of the greatest prodigies of 
the division of labour. It furnishes 12,000 
articles for the sum of three shillings, which 
have required the united diligence of 
fourteen skilful operatives. The above is 
a brief outline of the hand manufacture; 
but it must not be forgotten that several 
inventions have been employed to make 
them, in part at least, by machinery. The 
consumption for home sale and export 
amnounts to 15,000,000 of pins daily, for 
this country alone !|——~The name of pix is 
given to any piece of metal or wood sharp- 
ened or pointed in the shape of a pin which 
serves to fasten; as, the linch-pin, which 
locks the wheel to the axle; also the screw 
of a musket barrel, &c. In ship building, 
the larger pins of metal are usually called 
bolts, and the wooden pins, treendila. A 
very small wooden pin is called a peg. 
INA’CIA, among the Athemans, were 
tablets of brass inscmbed with the names 
of all the citizens in each tribe, who were 
duly qualitied and willing to be judges of 
the court of Areopagus. These tablets were 
cast into one vessel provided for the pur- 

ose, and the same number of beans, a 

undred being white and all the rest black, 
were thrown into another. Then the names 
of the candidates and the beans were drawn 
out one by one; and they whose names 
were drawn out together with the white 
beans were elected judges or senators, 

PIN’CERS, very useful implements of 
— siniths, and other artizuns, being 
a double lever, the fulcrum of which is in 
the joint. 

PINCH’BECK, in metallurgy, an alloy, 
containing three parts of zinc and four of 
— ner. 

7INDARE’ES, the name given iv British 
India to the hordes of mounted robbers 
who, for several years (since 1812), infested 
the possessions of the East India Company. 
These treebooters have existed since 176, 
but made themselves particularly formi- 
dable 1» the 19th century. They were de- 
scended mostly from the caste of Moham- 
medan warriors, which formerly received 
high pay from the Indian princes; and 
these latter, after becoming tributary to the 
British, secretly excited the Pindarees to 
attack the Company. In 1817 the marquis 
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of Hastings, then governor-general, deter. 
mined on their destruction, and being at- 
tacked on all sides, they were conquered 
and dispersed. 

PINDAW IC, an ade in imitation of the 
odes of Pindar, the prince of Greek lyric 
poets. (See Opx.] 

PINE (pinua), in botany, a genus of 
trees, of many species, some of which fur- 
nish timber of the most valuable kind. The 
magnificent cedar of Lebanon is one species, 
remarkable for its size and durability. The 
Canadian or yellow pine (pinus resinosa), 
sometimes, though improperly, called the 
wild pine of Norway, supplics excellent 
deals forbuildings, and often grows straight 
to the height of eighty feet. The wood 1s 
compact and fine-grained, rendered heavy 
by resinous matter, and is highly esteemed 
for its strength and durability. When 
young it is a beautiful tree, and the vege- 
tation is alwaya.vigorous. The white pine 
(pinus strobus) is the loftiest tree in the 
United States of America, and its timber, 
though not without essential defects, is 
consumed in much greater quantities, and 
for a far greater variety of purposes, than 
any other. It attains the height of 150 fect, 
or more, with a trunk five feet in diameter. 
The pinus lamberfiana 1s a species of gi- 
gantic size: the trunk rises from 150 to 
upwards of 200 feet in height, and is from 
gcvcn to nearly twenty feet in diameter. 
The timber is white, soft, and light, and 
produces an abundance of a pure amber- 
coloured resin, which, when the trees are 

rtly burned, acquires a sweet taste, and 
in this state is used by the natives as a 
substitute for sugar. The seeds are eaten 
either roasted, or pounded into coarse cakes 
for use durmg the winter scason.—We 
cannot specify all the varieties, from their 
number; the wild pine, or Scots fir of 
Europe, must not, however, be omitted. 
The trunk attains the height of eighty feet, 
by four or five in diameter, and the timber 
is applied to a great vanety of uses, and es- 
pecially is excellent for masts. These, to- 
gether with the timber in other forms, are 
exported from Riga, Memel, Dantzic, and 
other parts of the north to the other mari- 
time states of Europe, and particularly to 
Great Britain. Large vessels have been 
constructed of this pine; and though they 
are less durable than those built of oak, 
they come next to it. In those districts 
where it abounds, houses as well as fur- 
niture are generally constructed of it, and 
its hghtness and stiffness render it superior 
to any other materials for beama, girders, 
joists, rafters, &c. It also furmishes ex- 
cellent charcoal for forges; but a more im- 
portant product is the resinous matter, 
consisting of tar, pitch, and turpentine, of 
which articles it supplies four-titthea of the 
consumption in the European dock-yards. 

PIN’EAL GLAND, 1m anatomy, a small 
heart-shaped substance, about the aize of a 
pea, situated at the basis of the brain. It 
was anciently supposed to be the seat of 
the soul. 

PI'NE-APPLE, in botany, the 4nanaa, 
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THERE 18 SCARCELY ANY KIND OF MACHINERY MORE INGENIOUS THAN THAT FOR MAKING THE INCONSIDERABLE ARTICLE--A PIN. 








WOODEN PIPES FOR CONVEYING WATER THROUGH THE STREETS, ARE TREES BORED WITH LARGE IRON AUGERS OF DIFFERENT SIZES. 





MUSICAL PIPES MADE OF REEDS ORIGINATED IN ARCADIA. 





PIN | 
a species of Bromelia. It is an herbaceous 
plant, with leaves something similar to 
those of the aloe. The fruit resembles in 
shape the cone of the pine-tree, whence it 
has derived its name.——The place where 
— are raised is called a pinery. 

PIN’ION, iu mechanics, a spindle, in the 
bedy of which are several notches, which 
catch the tecth of a wheel that serves to 
turn it round: or it is the lesser wheel 
which plays in the teeth of a larger. — 
The joimt of a bird’s wing remotest from 
the body.——The nut or lesser wheel of a 
watch. 

PIN‘ITE, a mineral found in prismatic 
crystals of a greenish white-colour, brown, 
or deep red: 1t holds a middie place be- 
tween stealite and mica, 

PINK, in botany, a plant and flower of 
the genus Dianthus, common in our gar- 
dens, and of which more than 100 species 
are known. Their roots are annual and 
perennial ; the stems herbaceous and joint- 
ed; the leaves opposite and entire; and the 
flowers terminal, aggregate, or solitary, but 
always elegant, and much esteemed for 
their rich spicy odour.——Also a colour 
used by painters: a faint shade of crimson. 

PIN‘/NA, in ichthyology, a shell-fish 
which produces pearls of different colours; 
as gray or Jead-coloured, red, and some of a 
blackish colour, and in the form of a pear. 
——Pinna, in botany, though it signifies 
hterally a wing, is applied to plants to de- 
note the leaflet of some compound leaves. 

PIN’NACE, a small vessel navigated with 
oars and sails, and having generally two 
masta, which are rigged ike those of a 
schooner; also one of the boats belonmng 
to a man of war, usually with eight oars, 
and used to carry the officers to and from 
shore. 

PIN’‘NACLE, 1n architecture, the top or 
roof of a building, terminating in a point. 
Among the ancients the pinnacle was ap- 
Rieke to temples; ther ordinary roofs 

eing all flat. It was from the pinnacle 
that the pediment took its rise. 

PIN’NATE, or PIN NATED (pinnata 
Jfolia), in botany, leaves formed im the man- 
ner of a wing, being composed of two large 
ranges or series of folzola, annexed to the 
two sides of one oblong petal. There are, 
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PIONEE’R, in military tactics, a mili- 
tary labourer, or one whose business is to 
attend an army in its march, to clear the 
way, by cutting down trees and levelling 
roads; as also to work at intrenchments, 
or form mines for destroying an enemy’s 
works. 

PIP, a disease in young birds, particularly 
in that of domestic birds, which consists of 
a white skin or film near the tip of the 
tongue, and which, if not removed, proves 
fatal, asit hinders their feeding. 

PIPE, a long tube or hollow body; ap- 
plied to the veins and arteries of the body, 
and also tu such other tubular bodies as 
are used for conductors of water or other 
fluids. The pipes by which water is con- 
veyed bencath the ground are generally of 
& moderate size, and may be made from a 
— variety of materials, the main objects 

cing that they should possess strength, 
tightneas, and durability, and that the ma- 
terials of which they are composed should 
not be capable of contaminating the water. 
Iron pipes are considered preferable to 
those of wood, being stronger, and in most 
situations more durable. They are made 
of cast iron, with a socket, or enlarged 
cavity at one end, into which the end of 
the next pipe is received. The joints thus 
formed age rendered tight, either by filling 
the interstices with lead, or by driving in a 
small quantity of bemp, and filling the re- 
mainder of the socket with iron cement, 
made of sulphur, muriate of ammonia, and 
chippings of iron. Copper pipes are ex- 
tremely durable, and are made of sheet 
copper, with the edge turned up and sol- 
dered ; but they require to be tinned inside 
on account of the poisonous character of 
the material. Lead pipes are much em- 
ployed for small aqueducts, owing to the 
facility with which they can be soldered 
and bent in any direction; and they are 
supposed not to contamiuate water, but 
they are not safe for pipes intended to con- 
vey acid hquors. Stone pipes preserve the 
water contained in them in a very pure 
state, but are generally very expensive on 
account of the labour of workmg them. 
Earthen pipea niade of common pottery 
ware, and glazed on the meide, are also 
used, but they are more hable to be broken 


however, several kinds; but hy a pinnate | than most other kinds, and cannotehere- 


leaf we generally understand a species of 

compound leaf wherein a simple petiole has 

several leaflets attached to each side of it. 
PIN’NATIFID, in botany, an epithet for | 





| fore be relied on.—— Pipe, in music, a wind 


instrument, smaller than a Bute. The word 
18 not now the proper technical name of 
any particular instrument, but 1s applicable 


a kind of simple leaf, divided transversely ‘ to any tubular wind instrument.——Pipe, a 


by oblong honzontal segments or jags, uot 
extending to the middle nb. 

PIN’NATIPED, in ornithology, an epi- 
thet for birds whose toes are bordered by 
membranes. 

PIN’NITE, fossil remains of the Pinna, 
a genus of shells. 

IN‘'NULATE, in hotany, an epithet for 


a leaf in which each pinna 1s subdivided. | 


PI'NUS, iv botany, the Pine-tree. Also 
the name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nwean aystem, class 2) Monoecia, order 8 
Monadelphia. 
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wine mneasure, usually containing 105 m- 
penal, or 126 wine gallons. But, in com- 
werce, the size of the pipe varies according 
to the descmption of wine it contains. 
Thus, a pipe of port contains about 128 
wine gallons; sherry, 130; Lisbon and Bu- 
cellas, 140; Madeira, 110; and Vidonia, 120. 
~———Pan-pipes are a range of short pipes 
bound together side by side.——Pipe, in 
Bunting, is where the ore runs forward end- 
wise in a hole, and does not sink downward 
or in & vein.———Pipe-afice, in Jaw, an office 
in which a person, called the clerk of the 
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PAN, THE BURAL DIVINITY, WAS THE VIRST PLAYER ON THE PIPE. 
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WHENEVER A BEND I8 NECESSARY IN A WATER-PIPE, IT SHOULD BE MADE IN AS GRADUAL A CURVE AS POSSIBLE. 
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PIPE CLAY 18 KNOWN BY IT8 GREAT ADHESION TO 1HE TONGUE 
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pipe, makes out leases of crown lands by 
warrant from the lord treasurer, the com 
missioners of the treasury, or the chancellor 
of the exchequer He also makes out all 
accounts ot the sheriffs, &c 

Pl PE CLAY, a white argillaceous earth, 
found in great quantities at the iele of Pur 
beck in Dorsetshire, and at Teignmouth in 
Devonshire, 1n lumps, which are purified 
by dissolving 1n water The clay, when 
prepared, 18 spread on a board and beaten 
with an iron bar to temper and wx it, it 
is then divided into pieces of a proper size 
to form a tobacco pipe, which being formed 
iu moulds and baked in a moderately heated 
turnace, become the clay pipe used in 
smoking ——In Germany there are a great 
variety of smoking pipes, of all shapcs and 
sizes, with bowls ot wood, meerschaum, 
porcelain, &c A German pipe generally 
consists of four chief parts the mouth 
piece, the tube, the bowl, and a part which 
connects the two latter, and serves to col 
lect the juice descending from the tobacco, 
and prevent it from getting into the tube 
——The Eastern hookah 1s @ vury cunous 
imstrument, the essential feature ot which 
18, that the amoke passes through water, 
Jones the particles which give it an un- 
pleasant flavour, and becomes cool before 
it reaches the mouth 

PI PE FISH, inaichthyology, the Syngna 
thus of Linneeus a fish so called from the 
length and slenderness of its body, which 
in is thickest part 1s only equal to a swan’s 

tu 
ss PY PER, m botany, the name of a genus 
of plants »n the Linnean system, class 2 
Duandria, order 3 Trigynia The species 
are Penal. and conaist of the different 
kinds ot pepper 

PIP ERINE, a concretion of volcame 
ashes Also a peculiar crystaline substance 
extracted from black pepper It has an 
extremely bitter and acrid taste, and 1s 
very slightly volatile 

PIPISTREL, m zoology, a species of 
bat, the smallest of the kind 

PIPPIN, the name given to several 
kinds ot apples, as the golden pippm, the 
lemon pippin, the Kentish pippin, &c 
Pippa take their name from the small 
spots or pips that usually appear on the 
sides of them 

PIQUET’, a game at cards played be 
tween two persons, with only thirty two 
cards, all the dcuces, threes, fours, fives, 
and sixes being set amde 

PI’RACY, the crime of robbery or taking 
of property from others by open violence 
on the high seas, without authomty It 
includes all acts of robbery and depredation 
cominitted at sea, which if occurring upon 
land, would amount to felony The word 
quale signifies littrally an adventurer 

ormerly the offnce of piracy was only 
cognizable by the admiralty courts, but it 
being inconsistent with the liberties of the 
nation that any man’s hfe should be taken 
away unless by the ——— of his peers, 
an act was passed in the reign of Henry 
VIIT establishing a new jurisdiction for 
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PIPER CLAY AND FULLER § EARTH ARE USED FOR SCOLRING CLOTH, IV CONSEQUENCE OF THEIR GREAT AFFINITY FOR GREASY SUBSTANCES 
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this purpose, which proceeds according to 
the course of common law During the 
anarchy of the middle ages, whcn every 
baion considered himacif a sort of inde 
pendent prince, entitled to make war on 
others, piracy was universally practised, 
nor was the nuisance finally abated in 
Europe till the feudal system had been 
subverted, and the ascendancy of the law 
everywhere secured In more modern 
times, some of the smaller West India 
islands have been the great resort of pirates 
latterly, however, they have been moatly 
driven trom their haunts in that quarter 

— — in daneing, a rapid cir 
cumvolutién upon one foot, which on the 
stage 16 repeated by the dancers many 
times in succession ——~In riding it 1s the 
sudden short turn of a horse, so as to bring 
his head suddenly in the opposite direction 
to where it was betore 

PIS CARY, in our ancient statutes, the 
nght or hberty of fishing in another man’s 
waters — Wè have several other words 
derived from the Latin preces, a fish, as 
ptacatory and piscine, tor whatever relates 
to fishes or to fishing ptectvorous, feeding 
or subsiating on fishes, piscation, the act 
or practice of hslung 

IS CES, in natural history, 18 the fourth 

class in the Linnean systen [See Icn 
tHYOLOGY ] This branch of natural his 
tory 1s much more imperfectly understood 
than the others, owing to the circumstance 
of the antmals of which it treats inhabiting 
the watery element, with which we must 
necessarily be in à great measure unac 
quainted The general form and structure 
ot hshes 1s beautitully adapted to the pecu 
harity of their situation Bemg nearly of 
the same specific gravity as the water 
which they inhabit their small fns onl 
are requisite to cnable them to move wit 
ease and steer them course at pleasure 
The pectoral, and more particularly the 
ventral fins, serve to raise and depress the 
fish when the fish desires to have a retro 
grade motion, a stroke forward with the 
pectoral fin effectually produces it if the 
fish desire to turn eather way, a single blow 
with the tal, the opposite way, sends it 
round at once, if the tail stmke hoth wavs 
in succession, the motion produced by the 
double lash 18 progressive, and cnables the 
fish to dart forward with astonishing ve 
locity Eishes have the organs otf sense, 
some of them probably in a very high de 
gree, and others imperfectly of the latter 

ind are the senses of touch and taste the 
scuse of hearing the existence of which 
was tormerly doubted, 18 now completely 
ascertained, and 1s found to be situated in 
the head = The organ of smelling 1s large, 
and the animals have a power of con 
tracting and dilating the entry toit as they 
have occasion By their acute smell thry 
are supposed to discover their food he 
sight of fishes 1s the most pertect of their 
senses, and is perhaps the only one that, 
from ee pecuuarity of their mtuation, they 
necessarily have occasion for Fishes are 
moatly carnivorous, though they will seize 
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FIAT FISH ARF UNPROVIDED WITH AN AIR BIADDFR 
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THE TUES MAKE USK OP FIFES THREE OR FOUR FEET LONG, MADE OF RUSHES OR WOOD AND AN KABTHEN BOWL. 
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ISHES ARE THE FOUNDATION OF THR FIRST FOUR ORDERS; THE OTHER TWO ARE NAMED FROM THE GILLS. 


IN TEBE LINN BAN GYSTEM THE FINS OF * 
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PITCH 18 MOST EXTENSIVELY USED IN autre BUILDING, wananra, &o. 
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upon almost anything that comes in their 
way, and not unfrequently devour their 
own offspring: they seem to manifest a 
predilection fur whatever they can awallow 
possessed of life. Notwithstanding their 
natural voracity, fishes can hive long appa- 
rently without food; and to account for thi 
it has been supposed they feast on insects too 
small for the bomen eye to see, or that they 
have the power of chemically decomposin 
water.——Pisces, in astronomy, the twelfth 
sign or constellation in the zodiac. This 
sign is represented by two fishes tied to- 

ether by the tails. They are fabled by the 
Greeks to have been the fishes into which 
Venus and Cupid were changed, in order 
to escape the giant Typhon; but according 
to the Egyptian mythology, the Pisces were 
hieroglyphic of the spring season when the 
fishing commences. 

PIS'CIS VO’LANS, in astronomy, a small 
constellation of the southern hemisphere 
unknown to the ancients, and invisible to 
us in these northern regions. 

PIS‘OLITE, in mineralogy, a carbonate 
of lime, slightly coloured by the oxyde of 
iron. It is sometimes called calcarcous 
tufa; and occurs in little globular con- 
cretions of the size of a pea or larger, which 
usually contain each a grain of sand as a 
nucieus, 

PIS’‘OPHALT, or PEA-MINERAL; a 
soft bitumen, black and of a strong pungent 
smell. It holds a middle place between 
petroleum, which is hquid, and asphalt, 
which is dry and brittle. 

PISSAPHAL’‘TUM, Earth-pitch, a fiuid 
opaque mineral substance, of a thick con- 
sistence, a strong smell, readily inflamma- 
bie, but leaving a residuum of greyish ashes 
after burning. 

PISSELZ’'UM IN’DICUM, Barbadoes 
Tar, a mineral fluid of the nature of the 
thicker bitumens, and of all others the 
most approaching in appearance, colour, 
and consistence to the true pissasphaltum, 
though differing from it in other respects. 
It is very frequent in many parts of Ame- 
rica, where it is found trickling down the 
sides of mountains in large quantities, and 
soinctimes floating on the surface of the 
waters. 

PISTA’CHIA, or PISTA’CHIO NUT, in 
botany, the nut of the Pistachia feredinthus, 
| or turpentine tree, containing a kernel of 
} @ pale greenish colour, flavoured like an 
, @lmond, and yielding a pleasant oil. It 1s 

wholesome and nutritive. The tree grows 
| in Syria, Arana, and Persia. 

PISTAREEN’, a silver coin of the value 
of nimepence. 

PISTIL, in botany, the pointal, an 
organ of female flowers for the reception 
of the pollen, supposed to be a continuation 
of the pith, aud when perfect, consisting of 
the germ or ovary, the style, and the stigma. 
| ———-Pistillaceous, growing on the geri or 
seed-bud of a flower.—— Piatilliferous, hav- 
ing a pistil without stamens; as, a female 
' flower. 

' PISTOL, the smallest kind of fire-arms, 
and consequently the most portable, Pistols 
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are of various lengths, and borne by horse- 
men in cases at the saddle bow; the ma- 
nagement of them forms a part of the ma- 
nual exercise of the cavalry. 

PISTOLE, a Spanish gold coin, but 
current also in the neighbourmg countries. 
It is worth from 178. to 19¢. 

PIS'TON, a short cylinder of metal or 
other solid substance, fitted exactly to the 
cavity of the barrel of the pump, or other 
machine to which it is applied. There are 
two kinds of pistons used in pumps, the 
one with a valve, and the other without a 
valve, called a forcer. 

PITCH, a thick, tenacious, oily substance, 
the residuum of inspissated tar, obtained 
by incision from pines and firs, and used to 
preserve wood from the effects of water and 
tor other purposes. It aboundsin hydrogen, 
and is, therefore, very combustible. The 
smoke of pitch condensed forms lamp- 
black.——Pitch, in architecture, the angle 
which the roof of a building is set to. ‘Aleo 
the point where a dechvity begins, or the 
declivity itself; as, the pitch of a hill — 
Pitch, in music, the degree of elevation of 
the key-note of a tune. The instrument 
used for this is called a pitch pipe-——We 
read in Roman history, that pitched shirts 
were made use of by the Romans to punish 
incendianes. The criminals were wrapped 
up in a garment daubed over with pitch 
aud other combustibles, and then act on 


fire. 

PITCIIIXG, in sea language, the move- 
ment by which a ship plunges her head 
and afterpart alternately into the hollow of 
the sea. Thin motion may proceed from 
two causes; the waves which agitate the 
vessel; and the wind upon the sails, which 
makes her bend to every blast. 

PITCH’STONE, in mineralogy, a sub- 
species of quartz, which in lustre and tex- 
ture resembles pitch. It occurs in large 
beds, and sometimes forms whole moun- 
tains. Its colours are green and black ; or 
brown, tinged with red, green, or yellow. 
It 1s also called obsidian and resinite. 

PITH, the soft spungy substance in the 
centre of plantsand trees. In animals, the 
spinal marrow.——The word pith is also 
used to express concentrated force, or close- 
ness and vigour of thought and style. We 
say, the summary contains the pith! of the 
original; m that speech the pith of the 
whole argument 18 condensed, &c. 

PITUITARY GLAND, in anatomy, a 
small oval body on the lower side of the 
brain, supposed by the ancients to secrete 
the mucus of the nostrils.——Piturtary 
membrane, the mucous membrane that lines 
the nostrils and sinuses communicatin 
with the nose.——Piturtous, consisting 0} 
or resembling mucus. 

PITYRIA‘SIS, in medicine, a scurfy dis- 
order of the head and adjaceut parts. 

PIU’, in music, Italian for a little more. 
It 18 prefixed to words to increase their 
force, as piu allegro, a little brisker; pis 
piano, a little softer, &c. 

PIV‘OT, in mechanics, a pin on which any 
thing turns. Inthe military art, the officer, 


PITCHBTONE 18 GENRRALLY IN CLOSE CONNEXION WITH PORPHYRKY. 
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THE SOUTHERN COUNTRIES OF EUROFE, SOUTH AMEBICA, MEXICO, AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, ARE BICH IN THE VARIETIES OF PITCHSTONE. 






BOTH PLAGUE AND MALARIA HAVE THEIR ORIGIN IN PUTREFACTION, EXHALING AN INVISIBLE VAPOUR, ONLY KNOWN BY ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
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THE ANOIENT PARTS OF ROME ARE RENDERED UNINNABITABLE BY MALARIA, 
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serjeant, corporal, or private, upon whom 
the different wheelings are made in military 
evolutions. 

PLACA’RD, a printed or written paper 
posted in a public place, intended either to 
notify some public measure, or to censure 
public or private characters. It was origi- 
nally the name of an edict, proclamation, 
or manifesto issued by authority; but in 
that sense the word is not now used. 

PLACE, in physiology, that part of im- 
movable space which a body occupies. It 
is either absolute or relative, the latter sig- 
nifying that part of space which has rela- 
tion to other objects. “ Place is to space or 
expansion,” says Mr. Locke, “as time is to 
duration. Our idea of place is nothing but 
the relative position of anything with refer- 
ence to its distance from some fixed and 
certain points. Whence we say, that a 
thing has or has not changed place, when 
its distance either 1s or is not altered with 
respect to those bodies with which we have 
occasion to compare it.”——-In astronomy, 
the word place has various significations : 
the physical place 1s that in which the cen- 
tre of a celestial body lies ; the optical place 
ia that point on the surface of the sphere 
where the spectator sees the centre of the 
star, &c. The eccentric place of a planet 18 
that point of its orbit in which a planet 
would appear if seen from the sun. The geo- 
centric place, that point of the ecliptic to 
which a planet, viewed from the earth, 18 re- 
ferred.——Place, in geometry, any point in 
a certain bound or eatent whercin a figure 
may serve for the solution of a problem. 

PLACENTA, in botany, the part of a 
plant or fruit to which the seeds are at- 
tached. The disposition of the cotyledons, 
or lobes in the vegetation or gerimnation 
of seeds, is termed placentation 

PLAGUE, a malignant and contagious 
disease that often prevails in Egypt, Syria, 
and Turkey. It generally proves fatal to 
nations and great cities, but 1s arrested 
by cleanliness, or the avoiding of putnd 
fermentations, of which it scems to be an 
extension. Jr. Madden, who paid great 
attention to the nature, causes, and effects 
of the plague, observes, in lus Travels 
in Turkey, Egypt, &c., “I ain thoroughly 
persuaded that the plague is both conta- 

ious ard infectious; at one penne epi- 

emical, at another endemncal; in plan 
English, that the miasma may be commu- 
nicated by the touch or by the breath; that 
in one period it 1s confined to a particular 
district, and at another is disseminated 
among the people: but if plague have one 
form more decided than another, it is the 
endemic.” He adds, “I have given the 
plague the name of typhus graviestmus. The 
symptoms, from the first, are general de- 
bihty, congestion about the heart, not de- 
pending on inflammation, but on the pu- 
trescent state of the circulation. It differs 
little from putrid typhus, except in its du- 
ration and eruptions. In every stage of 
plague nature aver to lie prostrate under 
the influence of the poisonous miasma; and 
when the patient sinks at last, it is from the 
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THE GREAT LOCAL PLAGUE OF EGYPT 18 THE SIMOON. 
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want of force in the constitution to drive 
out the eruptions on the surface.” 

PLAICE, in ichthyology, a fish of the 
genus Pleuronectes, flat and somewhat 
square in its form, and furnishing an ar- 
ticle of wholesome food. 

PLAINTIFF, in law, the person who 
commences a4 suit before a judicial tribunal, 
for the recovery of a claim; opposed to de- 
Sendant. 

PLAN, the representation of something 
drawn on a plane; as a map, chart, or ich- 
nography. It ia, however, more particularly 
used for a draught of a building, as it ap- 
pears, or is intended to appear on the 
ground ; showing the extent, division, and 

istnbution of its area, or ground plot, into 
apartments, rooms, passages, &c.——-A geo- 
metrical plan is one in which the solid and 
vacant parts are represented in their na- 
tural proportions. The raised plan of a 
building is otherwise called an elevation 
or orthography. A perspective plan is that 
which is exhibited according to the rules 
of perspective. [See Pruasrxecrivs.}——~ 
The word plan also signifies a scheme or 
project; the form of something to be done 
existing in the mind, with the several parts 
adjusted in idea. A plan, in this sense, 
may be expressed in words or committed to 
writing; asa plan of a constitution of go- 
vernment, the plan of a military expe- 
dition, &c. 

PLANE, in geometry, a plain surface, or 
one that lies eveuly between its boundary 
lines; and as aright line is the shortest 
extension from one point to another, so a 
plane surface is the shortest extension from 
one line to another.——In astronomy, the 
term plane is used for an imagiuary sur- 
face, supposed to pass through any of the 
curves described on the celestial sphere; 
as, the plane of the ecliptic; the plane of a 

lanet’s orbit, &c.——In joinery, &c. a plane 
18 aD jnstrument consisting of a smooth 
piece of wood, with an aperture, through 
which passes obliquely a sharp-edged tool, 
used in paring and smoothing wood; these 
are of various forms and sizes, adapted to 
the nature of the work. 

PLAN‘ET, a celestial body revolving 
round the sun as a centre, and continually 
changing its position with respect to the 
fixed stars; whence the name planet, which 
in the Greck signifies “wanderer.” The 
planets are distinguished into primary and 
secondary. The primary planets are those 
which revolve round the sun as a centre; 
and the secondary, more usually called sa- 
tellites ur moons, those which revolve about 
& primary planet as a centre, and constantly 
attend it round the sun. The prima pla- 
nets are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Herschel or the Geor- 
gium Sidus. Four smaller planets, some- 
times called asteroids, namely, Ceres, Pal- 
las, Juno, and Vesta, have recently been 
discovered between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and Ier- 
schel, being without the earth’s orbit, are 
sometimes called the superior planets; Ve- 
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PLAGUR 18 BELIEVED TO ORIGINATE IN THE FPUTREFACTION OF ANIMAL MATTER; MALARIA, IN THE DECOMPOSITION OF VEGETABLE MAXFIEIR. 





HOMER AND HESIOD CONSIDERED THR MORNING AND EVENING STARS 48 TWO DIFFERENT BODIES PYTHAGORBAS DISCOVERED THEIR IDENTITY 
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orbit are called inferior planets The pla 
nets are opaque bodies which receive their 
hght from the sun and they are distin 
guished from the fixed atara not only by 
their motion or revolution but by their not 
twinkling The elements of a planet are 
1 its mean distance 2 its sidereal period 
3 eccentricity 4 its incl nation 6 place 
ot node 6 longitude and 7 ita own lon 
gitude at a fixed time ——Moteon af the 
planete Each of the primary planets bend 
their course about the centre of the sun 
and are accelerated im their motions as they 
approach to nm and retarded as they 1¢ 
e from him so that a ray drawn from 
any one of them to the aun always de 
sertbes equal spaces or areas in equal 
times whence it follows that the power 
which bends their way into a curve hne 
muat be directed to the sun This power 
ts no Other than that of gravitation which 
increases according as the square of the 
lanet s distance from the aun decreases 
he universality of this law still farther 
appears by comparing the motions of the 
difterent planets for the power which acts 
on a planet near the sun 1s manifestly 
greater than that which acts on a planet 
more remote both because it moves with 
greater velocity and because it moves 1p a 
lesser orbit winch bas more curvature and 
separates farther from its tangent in arcs 
of the same length than in a greater orbit 
To convey some idea of the space occupied 
by the planetary system if indecd the idea 
of space so vast be capable of compre 
hension sufficiently clear to have its due 
effect on the mind it may be observed that 
the sun which occupies so small a portion 
of that space 1s a million times larger than 
the earth Huygens one of the most ex 
pert astronomers of the last century cal 
culated the time in which a cannon ball 
would run over the space between the 
earth and the aun and between the sun 
and the upper planets and thence to the 
fixed stars and offers experiments to prove 
that it runs the frst hundred fathoms in a 
second = Continung to move with the 
same velocity it will traverse three leagues 
maminute one hundred and eghty in an 
hour and fyur thousand three hundred and 
twenty in a day and therefore judgin 
upon astronomical principles of the sevc ra. 
distances require | and disiiing them by 
the space so over run in a given time this 
philosopher concludcs that the tall munt 
take up twenty five years in paseig froin 
the sun to the earth one hundred and 
twenty five in passing tr in the aun to Ju 
iter and two hundred ard fitty im re ch 
ing Saturn But how astowsl ng socever 
these distances may be they are trivial 
compared with that of the hxed stars 
Those bodies which appear only as pits 
in the firmament and of which millions 
escape our sight are considered the ecn 
tres of systems—suns round whith planets 
revolve What then must be their dia 
tance since all this multitude of sina al ed 
so amall a portion of light on the planet to 
which we belong ? 
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PLANETA RIUM an astronomical ma 
chine made to represent the motions of 
the heavena [See Onnzry } 

PLANF TRLE 1n botany a tree of the 
genus Platanus ‘The onental plane tree a 
native of Asia rises with a straight emooth 
branching stem to a great height with 

almated leaves and — — pe 
Ganeles sustaining several heads of small 
flowers The seeds are downy and collected 
into round rough hard balls There 1s 
also a downy pubescence which coats the 
young leavis and branches of plane trees 

his down 18 formed of delicate branched 
spicule which hke the elementary organs 
composing the epidermis and other parts of 
many planta consist mainly of silica, and 
may consequently be lLkened to extremely 
minute glass needles In the spring of the 
year more especially this down readily 
falls off and being wafted about by the ar 
1s rendered noxious to gardeners who ma 
chance to be working in the merphhourhood 
of these trees for entering at the mouth 
and nostnmies these spicule insinuate them 
selves into the more delicate parts about the 
base of the respiratory organs and produce 
considerable irritation and inflammation 
——The occidental plane tree which grows 
to a great heght 18 a native of North Ame 
rica where it 18 also called button wood 

PIANIFO’'LIOUS in botany an epithet 
for a flower made up of plain leaves or pe 
tals set together in circular rows round 
the centre The word planipetatous is also 
used fc r the same 

PLANIM EPRY the mensuration of 
plain surfaces or that part of geometry 
which regards lines and ) lain figures with 
out considcnng their height or depth 

PLAN ISPHERE a sphere and ite va 
rious circles projected on a plane auch as 
maps &c_ but more particularly a projec 
tion of the celestial sphere uj on a plane 
representing the atars conatellations &c 

LANO a prefix to several words as 
plano-conical plain or flat on one mde and 
conical on the other plano convez flat on 
one side and convex on the other plano 
hort ontal having a level horizontal sur 
face or position plano subulafe amooth and 
awl shaped 

PLANE 1n physiology a general name 
for every kind of vegetable though in po 
pular — the word is | a apphed 
to the smaller species of vegetables A 
plant is an organic body destitute of sense 
and the power of locomotion adhemng to 
another body in such a manner as to | 
trom it its nourishment and capable of re 
producing ita kind = =whose seed 18 in it 
self Gen 1——The root or part whereb 
Roget are connected to ther matmx an 

y which they recewe their nutritious pwice 
consista of an infinite number cf absorbent 
vessels which being dispersed through the 
interstices of the carth attract or imbibe 
ata juiccs consequently every thing in the 
earth that is dissoluble in water is hable 
t»>beiminbed = The motion of these nutri 
thous juic ea 18 not unhke that of the bl sod 
m aprmals being cificted by the action cf 
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SOILS AFFORD DIFFERENT DEGREES OF WARMTH TO PLANTS ACCORDING AS THEY HAVE THE POWER OF ACCUMULATING AND RETAIVING HEAT 
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TUK GREEN COLOUR OF PLANTS ARISES FROM THEIR NITROGEN. 
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AS A QUANTITY OF CARBONIC ACID I8 EVOIVED FROM PLOWERS AND PLANTS, THEY GREATLY INJULRE THE PURITY OF THE AIR IN A BEDEOOM 
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the air. Though formerly unknown, it 1s 
now clearly ascertained that plants consist 
of two series of orders of vessela 1. such 
as receive and distribute the al:mentary 
juices, answering to the arterics, lacteals, 
veins, &c of animals, and 2. the tracher, 
or aur vessels, which are Jong hollow pipes, 
wherein air is received and expelle It 
accordiugly follows, that the heat of the 
sun must have a strong effect on the air in- 
cluded in these tracher, whence arises a 
perpetual spring of action to promote the 
circulation of the juices in plants. {For 
the botanical distmbution of plants into 
classes, genera,&ic , see Boran vi=—Plants 
used tn food and medicine Notwithstand- 
ing accident first directed attention to the 
cultivation of culimary vegetables, very few 
of these are now found in a natural state, 
and they are then so modihed as to escape 
the notice of any except expert botanists. 
And :t may almost be taken as a general 
rule, that m proportion as cultivation im- 
proves the nutrition of the plant for food, 
so does it deteriorate ite medical quahties. 
It 18 also remarkable that a very large pro- 
| portion of plants employed as food are not 
now known em a wild state, particularly the 
different varieties of corn which have fol 

lowed man in his emigrations, and are only 
met with under the hands of the cultivator. 
——Spontanenus Plants —Few things are 
more extraurdinary than the unusual ap- 
pearance and development of certain plants 
In certain circumstances Thus, after the 
brent fre of London in 1666, the entire sur- 
ace of the destroyed city was covered with 
such a vast profusion of a species of a cru- 
citcrous plant, the Maymbrium irio of Lin- 
neus, that it was calculated that the whole 
of the rest of Kurope did not contain so 
many plants of it It is alsu known that if 
a spring of salt water makes Its appearance 
in a spot, even a great distance trom the 
sea, the neighbourhood 18 soon covered with 
plants peculiar to a maritime locality, which 
plants, previous to this occurrence, were 
entire strangers to the country. Agam, 
when a lake happens to dry up, the sur 

face 1s immediately usurped by a vegetation 
which 1s enturely peculiar, and quite dif- 
ferent from that which floumshed on 3ts 
tormer, banks ——Siheletons af the Leuves, 
Calysce’, §c of Plants, may be produced by 
the following method —Procure an open 

topped earthen pan, holding a gallon or 
more, and put ito it a quantity of leaves, 
seed vessels, &c , and pour upon them a 
sufficiency of boring soft water to cover 
them Thus donc, place the pan upon the 
tilea of the roof of the house, or in any 


j other place exposed to the warmth ot a 
{ suininer’s sun and the vicissitudes of the 


weather Stir the leaves occasionally (say, 
once or twice a week) and carefully, but 
never change the water. The putretactive 
fermentation will now soon ensue, and, in 
about six wecks or two months, according 
to the nature of the subjects, many of the 
specimens will be completely macerated , 
and will require no other attention than 
holding thein singly under the tap of the 
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water tub, or some other small forcin 

atrenin of water, which wil] wash away al 

the other skin and green fleshy matter. If 
this matter does not come off readily when 
assisted a httle with the thumb and finger, 
or a small knife, the leaves must be soaked 
for a longer tune. Those of the leaves which 
seem hable to break during the washing of 
them may be preserved from breaking b 

placing them upon a litle piece of board, 
and holding them by the thumb and hnger; 
and, should a little of the green fleshy mat- 
ter remam fixed between the interstices of 
the skeleton leaf, 1t may easily be removed 
by striking the leaf perpendicularly with a 
clothes brush They will uow only require 
bleaching, this may be done very effec- 
tually, by dering them mm a bandbox, with 
a little sulphur burning 1n a small vessel 
beside or under them. The most sure way, 
however, of bleaching objects of this nature 
1s, to immerse them, for a few minutes, in 
dilute chloride of hme, or chloride of soda, 

PLAN T, in botany, the name of the 
last of the seven families mto which Lin- 
nseus has distnbuted the whole vegetable 
kingdom, comprehending all those which 
are not funguses, alg, mosses, ferns, 
grasses, or palms, and 18 divided into herda- 
ceoua plants, shrubs, and tices. 

PLANTA GO, mm botany, a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system, class 4 
Tetrandiia, order 1 Monogynia 

PLANTAIN TREE, in botany, a tree of 
the — musa, the most remarkable specics 
of which are, the par adimaca or plantain, and 
the samentum or banana tree The plantain 
nses with a soit stem hfteen or twenty feet 
high, and the truit is a substitute for bread. 
It is one of the most useful plants im the 
vegetable creation, and as some of the trees 
are in bearing most of the year, they form 
the entire sustcnance of muny of the inha- 
bitants of the tropical climates 

PLANTATION, in the West Indies, and 
also 11 the Umted States of America, an 
estate or tract of land occupied and tilled, 
either tor the culture of the sugar cane, or 
for tobacco, 1ice, nidigo, and cotton, as the 
case may be ——In politics, a colony or set- 
tlement of people in a foreigu country —— 
In horticulture, any place which 16 planted 
with shrubs and trees. 

PLANT CANE, in the West Indies, sugar 
canes of the frst growth, in distinction from 
the ratoons, or sprouts trom the roots of 
canes which have been cut 


PLANTER, a proprietor and cultivator 
of ground in the West Indices and southern 
states of America 


PLASII, the branch of a tree partly cut 
or lopped and bound to uther branches —— 
Plashing, bending the boughs of hedges and 
interweaving them, so as to thicken them. 

PLAS’TER, in medicine, an external ap- 
pccaton to the body, spread on Jinen or 

eather ——Plasfer, in masonry, & composi- 
tion of ime, water, and sand, well mixed 
into a kind of paste and uscd for cuating 
walls and partitions of houses, which when 
dry becomes hard, but stall rctains the name 


A BINGLE PLANT OF TOBACCO WILL PRODUCE FORTY THOUSAND SEEDS. 
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PLANTS REQUIRE FRESH AND COVSATAT SUPPLIFS OF OXYGEN; THE ATMOSPHERE OF A CLOSE ROOM IS THEREFORE PREJUDICIAL TO THEM. 


4 ot plaster.——Pilaste: of Paris, a prepara- 
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PLATED GOODS SHOULD BE KEPT DRY, THE COATING OF BILVER OV THEM BEING 80 THIN 48 TO BECOME SOON CANKERED BY DAMP. 
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PLATINA MAY BE DBAWN INTO WIRES 2000 PARTA OF AN INCH TRICK. 
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tion of several species of gypsum dug near 
Montmartre a village wn the neighbourhood 
ot Paris, from which city 1t takes ts name 
The use of this substance, in imitating 
works of sculpture, 1s well known ——In 
popular language, this name 1s applied 1m 
properly to plaster stone or to aby species 
of gyesam 
LAS TIC ART, a branch of sculpture 
bemg the art of forming figures of men an 
animala im plaster clay, &« ——The word 
plastic aguihcs having powcr to give form 
or fashion to a mass of matter, as, the 
plastie hand of the Creator Ae 
PLATE, vessels or utensils of gold or sil 
ver, from the Spanish word plata aigmiy 
ing ‘ silver’ but which application of the 
word secins itself to be a nved from the | 
po of forming silver into flat or shal 
ow articles tor the table, though any si) | 
ver vessel or Wrought ornament in silver 1s 
denominated plate — Plute armow, that 
kind which 38 composed of broad pieces, 
and thus distinguished from mail armour 
PLAT FORM im architecture a row of 
beams which support the timber work of a 
roof, alao any crection consisting of boards 
raised above the ground for an exhibition 
or any other temporary purpose ——Plat 
form m the military art, an clevation of 
earth on which cannon are mount¢d to fire 
on an encmy Platform wa ship of war, 
a place on the Jowcr dech the orlop — 
Plats of a ship flat ropes made ot rope yarn 
and weaved one over the other they serve 
to save the cable from galling in the hawse 
or to wind about the flukes of the anchors 
to save the pennant of the fore sheet froin 
rubbing them 
PLA 11C ASPECT in astrology a ray 
cast from one planet to another not cx 
actly but within the orb of tts own light 
PLA TING the art or operation ot cover 
ing baser metals with athin plate of silver, 
coustitubng what i termed plated goods, 
or the plated mannfactwe It is sud to 
have been invented by a spur maker not 
for show uta purpose of real utihtvy Lhe | 
more ¢ligant spurs were used to be made of 
solid silver and from the flearbihty of that 
metal they were hable tw be bent by the 
shghtest accidunt To reinedy this detect 
the workman alluded to who remded at Bir | 
mingham contrised tomuke a par Of spurs 
hollow and tonil the space with a alender | 
rod ot steel] or iron) banding this agpreat 
improvement and beng desirous to add 
chcapnesa to utilty he contrived to make 
the bollow Jarger and of course the aron 
thicker ull at length he discovercd the 
means of coating an iron spur with ailver 
in such & manner as to make it cqually ele 
gant with those which were made wholly of 
that inctal The invention was quickly ap 
phed to other purposes and wumbcrie sa | 
vessels have now the strength and cheap 
ness of copper or tron with the appearance 
of silver [he ald method of plating wan 
by dissolving mercury in nitrous acid dip 
ping the copper and depending on the aff 
nitvot the metals by whch a very slight 
article was produced = But at She fficid and 
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Birmingham, all plate 1s now produced by 
rolling ‘ngots of copper and milver together 
About the eighth oP an inch in thickness | 
of silver 1s united by heat to an inch of 
copper mm ingots about the size of a brick 
It 1s then flattened by satecl rollers worked by 
an eighty horse powerengine ‘The greater 
malleability of the silver occasions it to 
epreas egually with the copper mto a 
shect of any requued thickness, accord 
mg to the nature of the article for which 
it 18 Wanted Plated metal the eighth 
of an inch thick 1s thus rolled by the 
hand into ten times the surface, the alver 
spreading equally and the platmg would 
be perfect if the rolling had reduced it to 
the thinness of silver paper! ‘This mode 
of plating secures to modcrn plate a dura 
bility not possessed by any plate silvered by 
immersion Hence plated goods are now 
in universal request, and if fairly used are 
nearly as durable as silver ataelf particu 
larly since the imtroduction of ailver edges 
inatead of plated ones, which must be con 
sidered the greatcet improvement that has 
taken place in this branch of manufacture 

PLAIINUM, or PIATINA, a metal 
found in the mines of Peru and unknown 
in England before the ycar 1741 In beauty 
scarcity ductihty, and indestructshility, it 
1s considered as not inferior to gold and 
silver and in other qualities far their supe 
rior When pure it 16 of a graye white 
colour, hke silver or more hike pohshed 
stecl Itis harder than tron undcrgoes no 
alteration from the action of arr and resists 
the action of acids and alkalies Its ore 
contains palladium nidium osmium and 
rhodium, besides iron and chrenmium It 
ws melted with dificulty, but drawn into 
Very fine wire 

PLATONIC, pertanmng to Plato, his 
school philosophy opiamons &e Thus Pla 
tonre love denotes a pure sp iritual aficetion 
for which Plato was a great advocate sub 
wasting between the diflercut sexes unmixed 
with carnal affections and regarding no ! 
other object but the mind junk its exci 
lencaes Ii as also son ctimes understood | 
as a sincere disinterested friendship sub 
siating between persons of the same scx, 
abstracted from any aclhsh views and re 
garding no other object than the individual 
Bo cwtecined d — latonie year or the great 
year a period of time determimed by the 
resolution of the equinoxcs or the ve at 
Gime an which the stara and constellations 
réetury to ther tormer places in respect to 
the cquinorcs Plus revelation which as | 
calculated by the precession of the equi | 
noxes, in accemplished m about .o 000 
stars Sec Purttosorny | 

PIATONIST one that adheres to the 
philosophy of Plato 

PIALOON, m the nnbtary art a small 
square bady of tuity or htty musketeers 
drawn out of a — at foot and placed 
between the squadraus of horac tu sustain 
them ora emall budy acting together but 
separate from the main body aa, to fire by 
platoons 

PIATYFUS in zoology, a quadruped in 


PLATE POWDER CONTAINING QUICKSILVER SOON TARVISHES, AYD REWDERS THE PLATE 80 BRITTLE AS TO BREAK WHEN LET FALL 








PIATINA TAKES ITS NAME FROM “ PLATA,’ THR SPANIGH FOR SILVER 
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IN THE MOST FLOURISHI*G PERIOD OF THE REPUBLIC, AFTER THE DEATH OF SYLLA, THE NUMBER OF ROMAN CITIZENS WAS ABOUT 
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New Holland, whose jaws are elongated 
into the shape of a duck’s bill. The body 
is covered with thick hair, and the feet are 


webbed. . 

PLATYS™MA, in anatomy, a thin muscle 
on the side of ‘the neck that assists in draw- 
ing the skin of the cheek downwards. 

Bay. (See irene? 

PLEA, in law, that which is alleged by 
a party for himself in court, m a cause there 
depending; but in a more limited sense, the 
defendant’s answer to the plaintiff's decla- 
ration and demand. That which the plain- 
tiff alleges in his declaration is answered and 
repelled, or justified by the defendant's plea. 
Pleas are usually divided into those of the 
crown and common pleas. Pleas of the 
crown are all suits in the king’s [queen’s] 
name, or in the name of the attorney-general 
on his (her) behalf. Common pleas are such 
suits as are carned on between subjects in 
civil cases. 

PLE'ADING, in law, a speech delivered 
at the bar in defence of a cause: but, in a 
stricter sense, pleadings are all th’ alle- 
gations of the parties to a suit, made after 
the declaration, till the issue is joined. In 
this sense they express whatever is con- 
tained in the bar, replication, rejoinder, &c. 
till the question 1s brought to issue, that is, to 
rest on asingle ——— amongst 
the Greeks and Romans, was limited as to 
its duration, by a clepaydra or hour-glass of 
water; and to sec that the orators had 
justice done them, in this respect, an officer 
was appointed to distribute the proper 
quantity of water to each. 

PLEAS'URE, the gratification of the 
sensca or of the mind; agreeable excite- 
ments in a state of health, contentment, 
and self-satiafaction, not of those kinds 
which produce exhaustion and disease, but 
of which the stock 1s mexhaustible, as those 
of the mind, of friendship, benevolence, 
doing good to others. Pleasure and pain 
seem to be the means made use of by nature 
to direct us im the pursuit of happmess; 
since pleasure is annexed to whatever con- 
tributes thereto, and pain 1s the companion 
of what tends to our ruin. Hence it is, 
that the pleasures of a child, a youth, a 
grown person, and an old man all vary, ac- 
cordinggto the different things required hy 
nature in each state, whether simply for the 
preservation of the individual, or for that 
and propagation jointly. 

PLEBE'IAN, one of the common people, 
ora person in the lower ranks of society. 
Amongst the Romans, that part of the po- 
pulace which was distinguished from the 
senatorian and equestrian order. The ple- 
beians at first were cmployed 1n cultivating 
the lands, and the exercise of trades and 
mechanical professions; but in time they 
broke through this illberal restraint, and 
clanned a participation with the other or- 
ders in tee of trust, dignity, and emolu- 
ment. The power of the plebians, from the 
firat appointment of tribunes, in the year 
of the city 260, gradually iucreased, till it 
became an overmatch for that of the 
senate. 
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PLEDGE, something left in pawn; that 
which is deposited with another as security 
for the repayment of money borrowed, or 
for the performance of some agreement or 
obligation.——In law, bail; surety given for 
the prosecution of a suit, or for the appear- 
ance of a defendant, or for restoring goods 
taken in distress and replevied.——To 
pledge, m drinking, is to warrant a person 
that he shall receive no harm while drink- 
ing, or from the draught; a practice which 
originated with our ancestors in their rude 
state, and which was intended to assure 
the persen that he would not be stabbed 
while drinking, or poisoned by the liquor. 
Notwithstanding the reason has long since 
ceased, the custom still continues—a re- 
markable instance of the force of habit. 

PLEDG’ET, in surgery, a small flat tent 
of lint, laid over a wound to imbibe the mat- 
ter discharged and keep the wound clean. 

PLE'IADS, or PLEIADES, in astronomy, 
a cluster or assemblage of seven stars in 
the constellation Taurus. They were called 
by the Latins veryilie, from ver, spring, 
because of their rising about the vernal 
equinox. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, a person in- 
vested with full power to transact any bu- 
siness; generally, an ambassador from a 
prince, invested with full power to negotiate 
a treaty or conclude peace with another 
prince or state. 

PLE'NUM, im physics, a term denotin 
that every part of space or extension 18 full 
of matter, as 18 maintained by the Carte- 
sians. Those philosophers who do not ad- 
mit the ideaof avacuum are called pleniats. 

PLE‘ONASM, in rhetoric, a form of ex- 
pression in which more words are uscd than | 
are necessary ; a redundancy of words, used, | 
though improperly, in order to express a | 
thought with the greater energy or perapi- 
culty; such as, “ I saw it with my own eyes.” 

PLE’ONASTE, in mineralogy, a variety 
of the spinelle ruby; so called trom its four 
facets, sometimes found on each solid an- 
gie of the octahedron. 
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PLETH’ORA, in medicine, excess of 
blood, or the state of the vessels of the 
human body when they are too full or 
overloaded with fluids. 

PLETH’RON, or PLETH’RUM, in Gre- 
cian antiquity, a square measure, the exact 
contents of which are not certainly known. 
Some suppose it to correspond with the 
Rowan juger, or 240 feet; others say it was 
the square of a hundred cubits. 

PLEURA, in anatomy, a double mem- 
brane which covers all the 
of the thorax. 

PLEURI TIS, or PLEU’RISY, in medi. | 
cine, an inflammation of the pleura or mem. | 
brane that covers the inside of the thorax. | 
It is accompamed with fever, pain, difficult | 
respiration and ara eh 

PLEURONEC'TES, in ichthyology, a 
genus of fishes of the Thoracic order; com- | 
prehending those that are commonly known 
by the name of flat-fish. They swim con- 
atantly obliquely, dwell at the bottom of 
the water, because they have no air-bladder, 


internal cavity | 
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ALL SEASO%S, AND ALL DEPTHS. 
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THK SKIM-COULTER OR TRENCKRING PLOUGH [8 USED ON FOUL LAND. 
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| and frequently bury themselves in the sand. 
The place; flounder, sole, turbot, and dab, 
are the rincipal species. 
PLEDRO-PNEUMO'NIA, in medicine, 
a mixture of pleurtsy and peripneumony. 
PLEURORTHOPN A A, m medicine, a 
kind of pleuriay, or disease in the side, in 
which the patient canuot breathe unless 
he tre his body in an upright posture 
PLEXUS, in anatomy, any univn of ves- 
sels, nerves, or fibres, in the form of net- 
work 
PLICA POLON’ICA, a disease of the 
hanr, pecuhar to Poland and the neighbour- 
ing countries, In thie disease the har of 
the head 1s inatted or clotted by means of 
an acrid humour wlach exudcs trom the 


1 

PLINTH, 1n architecture, a flat square 
member tn the form of a brick. It is used 
as the foundation of columns, being the flat 
square table under the moulding of the 
base and pedestal at the buttom of the or 
der — Plinth of a wall, two or three rows 
of bricks advanced from the wall in form of 
a platband, and in general, any flat lugh 
moulding that serves im a frout wall to 
mark the floors, &c 

PLOT, any stratagem or plan of a com- 
pheated nature, adapted to the accomplish 
ment of some mischievous purpose, 85 a 
plot against the governincnt, or against the 
lite of a sovereign ——Pilot, in dramatic 
writings, the table of a tragedy or comedy, 
but more particularly the knot or intrigue, 
comprising a complication of ineidcnts 
which are ultimately unfolded —— Plot, in 
surveying, the plan or draught of any held, 
tamn, Ac. surveyed with an instrument, and 
lad down in the proper figure and dunen- 
sions 

PLOUGH, 1m agriculture, an :mportant 
so apes for turmng over the exhausted 
soil and turning up the fresh and tertile 
parts, so contrived as to save the labour of 
digging They are of various constructions, 
according to the sail, and are generally 
drawn by horses, though in some places by 
oxen ——-Steam ploughs Certain opera 
tions of the farm, such as thrashing, chaff 
cutting, &c, which could be pertorined by 
hxed powcr, have partially oecupied the 
attention of mechanics, and suitable ma- 
chinery driven by water, wind, or email) 
steain engines, haa to sume extent been 
advantageously used for auch purposes 
But the idea of a farm to be altogether cul 
tivated by steam, in hen of animal power, 
has hitherto been treated as visionary and 
absurd, except by a few individuals, and 
one or two agricultural aocietius, who have 
enforced, in their publications, the practi 
cability and importance of applying steam 
to effect the more Jaborious operations of 
agriculture. It appears, however, that Mr 
Heathcuvat, the ingrnions and well known 
inventor of the Jace machmery, has the 
merit of having conceived and planned this 
additional and remarkable contnbution to 
science. The invention, after years of cost! 
expenment, has bccn maturcd and perfecte 
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Heathcoat, asmated by the mechauical in- 
nuity and perseverance of Mr. Jonah 
arkes, civil engmeer, whom he selected to 
carry his desigus into effect. The frst 
machine has been constructed expressly for 
the cultivation of bogs, and has been prac- 
tically and successfully worked m Lanca- 
slure, on Red Moss, near Bolton le Moors. 
Ata late experimental trial of the steam- 
ploughs, as the public prints inform us, 
“two ploughs of different construction were 
put in action, to the admiration of the apec- 
tators, particularly the one Jast invented, 
which 1s double acting, or made with two 
shares in the same plane, eo that it returns 
at the end of a ‘bout,’ taking a new turrow 
without loss of time —Theqertect mechan 
ism ot this plough—the action of the work- 
mg coulters and under cutting knives, 
which divide every opposing fibre of the 
moss—the breadth aud depth of the furrow 
turned over—the application of a new and 
admirable means of traction, instead of 
chains or ropes—together with the facility 
with which the machine 1s managed, and 
the power applied to the plough, especially 
interested and surprised all present The 
specd at which the plough travelled was 
24 mules Oe hour, turning furrows 18 
michea broad by 9 inches in depth, and com- 
pletely reversing the surtace Each furrow 
of 220 yards in length was pertormed in 
sumewhat leas than three minutes, so that 
ma working day of twelve hours, this ain- 
gle machine would with two ploughs turn 
over ten acres of bog land ' Whe machine 
which bears the steam engines 15 itself lo 
comotive , but as the ploughs are moved at 
right angles to ita line of progress, not 
dragged after it, the machine has to ad 
vauce only the width of a furrow, viz 
eighteen inches, v lulat the ploughs have 
travelled a quarter of a mile, in other words, 
the machine haa to be moved only eleven 
yarda, in the time that the ploughs have 
travelled tive and a half nules, and turned 
over a statute acre ot land. ‘This 1s, in 
truth, the prime distinguishing feature of 
the invention, and which scems to be es 
sential to the economical application of 
steam to husbandry fur 1t 18 evident, that 
were it requisite to impel the machine with 
a velocity equal to that of the ploygha, by 
dragging them with it, a great proportion 


| of the power of the engines would be usc 








leasly expended "——That this 16 no idle 
sheory may be further learned from the fact 
of its being in contemplation to use steam- 
ploughs in some of our culomes, as the 
ollowing account, copied from a Glasgow 
paper, shows “Lately a trial was made in 
one of the fielde on the estate of Ponss), 
near Glasgow, of the steam plough, in 
tended for the cultivation of the sugar lauds 
of British Guana This tral wan com- 
pletely successtul, and gave great satistac- 
tion to the numerous party who witnessed 
it, The held was Jaid out simular to those 
m the colony, which have canals on cach 
side running parallel with one another. The 
machinery consate of two iron buata, one 
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throngh the enterprising liberality of Mr | containing a small high pressure ateatn- 





LORD SOMERVILLEA’S SINGIE PLOUGH 18 CONSIDRRED AN EXCELLENT ONE FOR THE PURPOSE OF BRFAKING UP DERP STIFF SOILS. 






THE BEST DRILL MACHINES ARE FRESCH’S FOR TURNIPS, COOKE’S FOR CORN, AND THE BRILL ATTACHED YO A PLOUGH FOR BEANS. 
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engine, with a drum, round which the end- 





less chain or rope 1s coiled, and the other 
a reverung pulley, by means of which the 
chain or rope 1s extended, and allowed to 
work whichever way is yequired , the ploughs 
are attached to this chain, and made to 
work backwards and forwards with great 
rapidity and accuracy. Mr M'‘Rae, whose 
long remdence in the colony, and great prac- 
tical experience of the working of sugar 
estates, has directed bis attention, for a 
considerable time past, to the great and ab- 
solute necessity of employing some other 

wer to supersede cultivation by manual 

abour, inveuted the stcam plough, which 

was executed by Messrs. Ldington sud Sons, 
Phoemx Iron works "’ 

Although we have occupied so much of 
our apace in the foregoing accounts of the 
steam plough, we cannot yet dismiss the 
aubsect, for at the very moment we are 
putting this sheet to press, our attention 38 
arrested by an article in the “ Literary 
Gazette” (Aug 29, 1440) on what 1s termed 
the “ New Agrarian System” It 18 the in- 
vention of Mr Pinkua, aud applies to the 
entire agriculture and cultivation of the 
carth by means of steam power! The edi- 
tor thus proceeds —“ At the Colosseum, 
in the Regent’s Park, we attended and wit- 
nessed the working of a model of certain 
machinery, by means of which this ex 
traordinary revolution 18 proposed to he 
brought about — It consists of a stationary 
steam engine, which communi atss by pipes 
laid a few inches uuder ground, and branch- 
ing in all the necessary directions, with the 
machme for pertorming every kind of hus 
bandry and agricultural labour,—ploughing, 
harrowing, sowing, reaping, draiuing, level) 
hing, cuttmg down wood, &e &c Mr 
Pinkus states hia decided opmion that lo- 
comotive power, sunilar to that emploved 
on a en can never be effectively used 
tor agricultural purposes, and goes on to say 
that he has vented and adopted ‘the only 
feasible mcans of using steam powcr in the 
culdivation of the sail, the casy practicabi- 
lity ot wluch no one conversant with prac 
tical science can heautate to assent to, they 
adunt of the use of stationary steam power, 
or water power, no other methods of apph 
eation@can be so efficient or economical. 
By these nnproved methods, detailed m the 
enrolled apecitcations of the scveral pa- 
tents, distant helds, comprising many square 
nules, near to or surrounding a station, are 
combined with at through the medium of 
pipes Jad under ground, leading trom the 
Station and passing ito the fields, in such 
proportion as that in every square mule 
there shall be a half mle in length of 
mans or pipes, through these the power ot 
the stationary engine is transmitted nto the 
fields by an auxiliary vacuum power, which 
the mechanical combinations of this inven- 
tion adimit of being taken up in any parts 
of such fields to putin motion a locomo- 
tive engine otf hght weight by vacuum 
power, winch enxzme has neither boiler vor 
furnace To thia engine various agricul- 
tural implements are from time to time 
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herem enumerated Thus one of the most 
| effective philosophical principles in nature 

is made available, through the agency of 
| fixed engines, to the purposes of agricul- 

ture’ The engine alluded to 1s propelled 

bv a hollow, flexible tube, working round a 

roller parallel to the axle, and which, by a 

slight check, may be reversed at pleasure, 

80 as to Operate backwards and torwards, 

and m any direction. The ploughshares, 

harrows, hoes, scythes, or whatever 16 

wanted, are readily fixed to this movement, 
; and do the business of many horses and 

many persons, Mr P goes on to observe — 

‘The power of stationary engines bemg un- 

hmited, the efficiency of the locomotive 

impelling machine can be vaned from time 

to time, to suit the exigenmes of field la- 

bour Stationary cngines, whether for steam 
| or water, yield powcr m the cheapest form. 

It 18, in fact, a well understood principle in 
physics, that whatever moving force be ex- 
pended in producing the raretaction of ar 
in—say, in an extended main hermetically 
sealed—must necessarily be followed by a 
corresponding force at a given distance from 
the prime mover or generator of force when 
taken up fiom the main, and made to act 
on pistons moving air ght in cylinders, 
and exposed to the free action of incum- 
bent atmosphene pressure. The whole 
power ot the stationary engine 1s transmit- 
ted and taken up in a given time without 
anv Joss in the transmission The only 
mechanical parts of the Jocomotive here 
used are those which, im mmular machines, 
sustain but httle wear and tear, or mecha- 
nical disarrangements. By it spade labour 
may be apphed so rapidly and cheaply as to 
dispense with the use of the ploughshare 
altogether, thus derivmg the well known 
beneht of spade labour in thoroughly pul- 
veriaing and tilling the soil For opening 
| trenches in the stifiest sails its power 18 
| efheient, in bog or marshy lands it 19 
equally so, and for making tiles to effect 
dramage, or for nixiug and spreading sails, 
It isthe moving power Not onlyin Great 
Britain and Ireland may the value of landed 
property be greatly enhanced by the apph 
cation of this invention, but, in those colo- 
mes Where the value of an estate 18 eati- 
mated not so much by the number of acres 
as bythe amount of labour w bich is brought 
to bear on Jands, 1t will increase their value 
in a fourfold proportion , and a not less im- 
portant object may, by ita introduction, be 
attained in those colomes where alave labour 
is matnly depended upon. So effectually will 
It compete with such labour, and so reduce 
its value, that, it 19 huped, it will be found to 
be one of the most effectual means of any 
vet suggested, of conducing to the anminia 
tion of that iniquitous system—slave trafhe ’ 
For the present (says the Editor) we must 
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content ourselves With this annunciation, 
tor 1t would lead us to a very prolonged dis. 
cuson to touch on the mighty changes 
which the adoption of such a mode of rais- 
ing produce must cause. The laud of Britam, 
| estimated at 3,1100,000,000 acres, of which 
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COOKE'S IMPROVED DRILL ANP HORSE HOE 18 IN GEVERAL USE IN NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, AXD VARIOUS OTHER PARTS OF ENGLAND. 
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40 OW Guu, capable of feeding 20 000 000 of 
cople, are as yet uncultivated offcre an 
Iminensity for experrment A million ot 
horses might be dispensed with the cost of 
which would be a saving of 30 000 UUO! per 
annuin In the meantime this steam power, 
which has done so much for our manufac 
tories (though apphed to a total value of 
Only 350,000 0002) has never been made to 
serve the inhnitely more important uscs of 
agniculture What may come of it as yet 
we cannot foresee but if the plan can be 
carried into effect on a large scale, 1t must 
be prod:,.tous—inealculable 
PLO VLR (pluvtalts) in ornitholo 
the name of several species ot birds of the 
wenus(Aaradriua asthe green plover about 
the size of the common gla and the 
rcy plover with a black beak and green 
egs, a very beautiful bird 
LUM (prunus) in botany a genus of 
fruit trece of winch there are numerous 
varietus differmy m colous, taste size end 
form but the most ¢csteemed of all 1s the 
green gage or reme (luude 
PLUMB PLUMB JINE or PLUM 
MET a leaden weight attached to a string, 
by which depths are sounded perpendicu 
larly, and perpendiculars are taken by car 
ntere masons, &c Sometimes the strin 
esccnds along a wooden ruler Ke ratat 
perpendicularly on another im which case 
it becomes a level 
PLUMBA GO GRAPHITL or BIACK | 
LEAD a mincral consisting of carbon and 
iron much used in drawing and tor making 
nels (SceBiacn Leap 1——2 lum! ago 
in botany a genus of plants class o Jen 
tandna ordur 1 Monogyna The speues 
are perenials 
PLUMBATA in antiquity a scourge 
used by the Romans which was so cailed 
because it was armed with lead | 
PLUM BL SUBCARBONAS on che 
Mistry, subcarbonate of lead commonly 
called cerusse or white lead 
PLUM BI SUPERACE TAS in chenns 
try formerly called sugar of lead trom its 
sweet taste It possesses sedative and as 
tringent qualities na very high degree but | 
is not altogether harmicas 
PLUMBUM Lead {Nec} ead] | 
PLUME or PLU MUD L in botany the 
ascipdsng staly part of the corculum or 
heart of a sced which macs and becomes 
the stem or body It catends atselt into 
the cavity of the lobes and is terminated 
by a small branch reseribling a feather 
from which it derives its name ——F lane 
a set of feathers for ornament particularly 
Ostrich feathers 
PLUME AL UM, in mincralogy a kind 
of asbestos 
PLU MIPED in ornithology a fowl that 
has feathera on sta fert 
PLUM MING, among miners the c pera 
tion of finding by means of amine doal the 
place where to sink an air shatt or to bring 
an adit to the work, orto find which way 
the lode inclines 
PLU MOSEL $3 something formed im the 
manner of feathers with a stem anil fl res 
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issumg from it on each ade as the anten 
nw of curtain moths, butterflies &¢ — 
In botany a plumose bristle is one that has 
hairs growing on the sides of the main 
bnstle Plumose poppua, or down is a — 
crown to some seeds, composed of teathery 
hairs 

PLU RAL, in grammar an epithet a 
phed to that number of nouns and verbs 
which 16 used when we speak of morc than 
one or that wiuch expresses a plurality or 
number ot things 

PLURAI ITY a nwober consisting of 
two or more of the same kind as a pleural 
ety ot worlds &¢ ——/J luralify of benefice, 
or lainge ia wher the same clergyman 
holds two or more sjnritual pri ferme nts, 
with cure of souls = In a plurality of hiv 
ings the first, wee facto becomes void 
on which account the — may pre 
sent to it provided the elork be not qual: 
fied by dispensation &c to hold more hiv 
ings than one the law strictly enjyouung 
residence 

PLUS in algebra, a character marked 
thus +, used as the sign of addition 

PLUSH a kind of shaggy cloth with a 
velvet nap on one aide composed regu 
larly of a woof ot a single woollen thread 
and a double warp, the one wool of two 
threads twisted the other of goats’ or ca 
mthe har There are also seme plushes 
made enurely of worsted and others wholly 
of hair 

PILIONIC, or PIUTONIAN pertain 
ing to or de — the theory of the form 
ation of rocks and mountains trom fire 
The Ilutontsts say that thc formation of 
the world in its present state in to be as 
enbed to igneous fusion in opposition to 
the Nez tertsts who mamtain that it has a 
watery origin = [See Gaotroeys, &e ] 

PLUVIAMEIER an matrumunt for as 
certaimng thc quantity of water that falls 
in rain and snow, inany particular climate 
or place 

ENEUMATICS the aescnee which treats 
of the mechanical properties of clastic or 
acritorm fluids such as their woght den 
aty compressibility and clastiity Ihe 
tir heang a heavy body presses hhe other 
fluids in every directian wpon whatever 
is immersed in ot and in propomion to 
the dujths Lhin pressure may be thus 
shown = Cover a wine glasa completely 
hiled with water or wine with a puce 
of writing paper then place the pahn of 
the hand over the paper sv as to hold it 
tight and accuratcly even = The giaxa ina 
then be turned upmde down and the han 
removed without the safer runing oul 
The pressure of the air upon the paper sus 
tains the weight of water! The arcan also 
be com ressed into a much lesa space than 
at naturally occupu@ Jake a glass tube 
open only atone end it is ot course full of | 
air plunge the open end into a bow! of 
water and you ee the water ince an inch 
or so in the tube the air there fore 
hifore Ailled the whole Ic Aten of tle tube 
in compressed into @ smaller apace — Phe 
pressure of the atmosphere in capable of 
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supporting ahout 33 feet of water or about 
29 or 30 inches of quicksilver. If a glass 
tube upward of thirty-one inches long be 
filled with quicksilver and have its aperture 
immersed in a bason of the same fluid, the 
altitude of the mercury 1n 1t will be found 
to vary both at different times and in dit- 
ferent places. Ifence it appears that the 
weight of the atmosphere is vanable, and 
the above mentioned tube filled with quick- 
miver has, from ites showmg the actual 
weight of the atmosphere, been called a 
BAROMFTER. By removing the pressure 
from air it always expands, nor is it known 
to what degree this expansion will reach. 
By increasing the pressure, 1¢ may be con- 
denred into any ern space, however small, 
nor has this condensation any known limits 
The density of the air 18 in proportion to 
the force that compressen it. In conse- 
quence of numerous investigations into the 
mechamical properties of the air, which 
were made by expernnental philosophers in 
England, lL rance, and Germany, after Torri- 
celh had clearly demonstrated 1ts pressure, 
not only was the barometer invented (1643), 
but it gave mee to a variety of pneumatic 
machines, as the air-pump, air balloon, 
thermometer, &c (For further informa 

tion, the reader 1s referred to the articles 
Arwosrurrr, Aix, Ain pumr, Banommu 

TK, Fiuins, Gravity, & , 

[From a desire to ascertain the result of 
certain acronautic expcriments which were 
much talked ot at the time we commenced 
this volume, we omitted the article “ Azo 
STATION,” and merely gave a dehnition of 
the word Barroon, reserving for this place 
whatever we might at the time deem essen 
tial ce most interesting lustead, there- 
fore, of reverting to the art when 1n tts in- 
fancy, and narrating the tmte accounts 
of former adventurers (whose imperfect 
knowledge ot acnal navigation when com- 
pared with the practical and scientific data 
obtained by the repeated ascents of Mr. 
Green takes from them all their value), 
we have thought it advisable to confine our 
attention to the one grand aeronautic ex- 
pedition of modern date, and to give that 
one, as it wcll deserves, without mutilation 
or unnecessary abridgment. We hardly 
need wid, that it is the far famed voyage 
trom London to Nassau-Weilburg, accom- 
plished in November, 1836, bv R- Hollond, 
Esy, Mr Green, and Mr Monck Mason, 
the writer of the narrative i 

“itis not,’ as Mr M observes, “in the 
mere issuc, successtul or unsuccesstul, that 
the chet merit or nnportance of such an 
enterprise can alone be said to consist. 
Designed with a view to special ends, and 
undertaken for the sole purpose of ascer- 
taining aud establishiuig the efheacy af cer- 
tain improvements in the art, from which 
most benthcial results were, and I am now 
happv to add are, most likely to accrue, it 
becomes nv Jess an obligation to ourselves 
than to the world in general, to make them 
partakers in the know ledge of whatever inte- 
resting or important circumstances either 
actompamed the progiess of our expedi- 
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tion, or may justly be expected to attend 
the adoption of thone nupiovements, the 
merits of which tt was oui sole object m 
the present instance to confirm. From the 
time of the first discovery of the properties 
and power of the balloon, up toa late period 
(already alapse of more than half a cen- 
tury), a vanety of obstacles apparently in- 
surmountable continued to obstruct the 
progress, and paralyze the efforts of all who 
sought to render 1t obedient to the sway of 
human wil), and subservient to the purposes 
of human lite. The chief of these impedi- 
ments cgnsisted in the uncertainty and ex- 
pense aftending the process of inflation 
trom the employment of ——e— gas, the 
dangers considered inseparable from the 

ractice of the art, the difficulties which 
hitherto have baffied all attempts to give a 
direction tothe ungovernable mass, and the 
impossibility which all previous aeronauts 
have experienced of remaining in the air a 
sufficient time to ensure the attamment of 
a sufficicnt distance. To remove these ob- 
stacles and reduce the aerial vehicle to a 
more certain issue, a vast extent of actual 
experience, united toan itellect capable of 
turning it to a proper account, was abso- 
lutely required, and it would be an act of 
much injustice were I not to declare, that 
it 8 to the combination of both these in the 
serson of Mr Charles Green, that we are 
indebted for the entire results of all that 1s 
beneheal in the practice, or novel on the 
theory of this, the most dehghtful and 
sublime of ail sublunary enjoyments. It 
was to hum, and to his discovery of the 
appheability of coal gas to the purposes of 
inflation, that we owe the removal of the 
first of those impediments in practice, 
which till then had continued to weigh 
down with a leaden hand the efforts of the 
most mdefatigable and expert, and had, im 
fact, nd fanr to quench the meipient science 
in its very onset Up to the penod of that 
discovery, the process of inflation was one, 
the expense of which was only to be equalled 
by its — . two, and sometimes 
even three days of watchful anxety, have 
been expended in the vain endeavours to 
procure a sufficiency of hydrogen to filla 
baliogu: from which, on account of its pecu- 
har affinities, 1t continued to escape almost 
as fast as it was generated, during all 
wiich time the vanous casualties of wind 
avd weather, the mevitable smuperfections 
ot a vast and cumbrous apparatus, and, 
above all, the enoimous expense attending 
this operation, were to be incurred and en- 
dured, tor the sole purpose, and with the 
sole object, of remaining for a few hours 
helplessly suspended in the air Under 
such disadvantages all prospect of advance- 
ment in the art had — diaappeurod, 
and it was only by the timely intervention 
of Mr Green's ingemous application that 
the art itself was saved from a premature 
extinction —Aerostation had gone to sleep, 
when, roused by this discoverv, she awoke 
to redoubled efforts, and rendered that, in 
the hands of the ehktiful, a profession and a 
proht, which before had ever been a matter 
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WHEN AIR OR ANY OTHER ELASTIC FLUID IS DILATED, BY ENLARGING THE SPACE IW WRICH IT 18 ENCLOSED, COLD WILL BE PRODUCED 
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of doubt, difficulty, and distress* W5:th | ot the most protracted voyage it could ever 


reapect to the next of those impediments, 
which, in the opmion of mankind, mht 
have contmued to oppose the adoption of 
aerostation as an organ of general utilty— 
I mean the danger usually considered as 
consequent upon the exercise of the art— 
much is not required to prove the fallacy of 
such fears two hundred and twenty #1x 
ascents {the number of ascents made by 
Mr Green up to that — undertuken at 
all periods of the year, without one disap 

pointment to the public, and without one 
solitary instance of fatal consequence or 
even ot an accident of disagrec able results 
(except from the intervention of malice) f 
ought to be a sufficient proot of how httle 
danger 18 to be apprehended im the practice 
of aerostation whcn under the management 
of a skilful leader, and with the aid of those 
improvements to which hus experience has 
given rise It 18 not from the bungling 
efforts of unqualihed persons that any judg 

ment should be formed on this or other 
matters of practical detail, and where that 
skill 1s present, without which no one has a 
right to expect success and those precau 

tions have been observed which expericnce 
has shown to be requisite, I do not hemtate 
to aay, that the practice of aerostation 18 as 
devoid of extraordinary danger as that of 
any other mode of convevance hitherto 
adopted Great, however as are themerits 
ot Mr Greens previous discovenes, they 
may be said to yicld in importance to that 
whereby he has succeeded in enabling the 
aeronaut to maintain the power of his bal 

loon undiminished during the continuance 


* Independent of the diminution of ex 
pense and mak from the employment of 
coal gas in preference to hydrogen for the 
purpose of inflation there are other advan 
tagee of great importance one of which 
merits special notice LT allude to the supe 
nor facility with which the latter 1s retained 
in the balloon owing to the greater sub 
talty of the particles of hydrogen, and the 
strong afhnity which they exhibit for those 
of the surrounding atmosphere Ina bal 
loon sufhciently perfect to retam its con 
tents of coal gas unaltered in quality or 


amount for the space of 1x months an | her onward course every foot she would 


equal quantity of —— could not be 
maintained in equal purity tor an equal 
number of wecks 

+ The ‘intervention of malice” here 
alluded to occurred some vears before at 
Cheltenham, when some ill disposed person 
contrived to sevcr the ropes of the car in 
such a manneras not to be perceived before 
the balloon had reached a conmderable 
elevation whereby Mr Green and his com 
panion, Mr Griffiths, were precipitated to 
the ground, and very narrowly escaped de 
struction ‘To this we may add that Mr 
Green’s tnp, in company with Mr Mac 
donnell, from Cremorne House ( helsea, 
on the 10th of August, 1840, had well nigh 
proved fatal to both, the violence of the 
wind having rendered their descent in the 


highest degree perilous 
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be required to perform { In order fully to 
comprehend the value of this discovery, 
which more immediately formed the object 
of our late enterprise, it 18 necessary that 
some idea should be had of the difficulties 
it was intended to obviate, and of the 
effects they were calculated to produce 
upon the turther progress of acrostation 
hen a balloon ascends to navigate the 
atmosphere, independent of the loss of 
power occasion d by its own imperfections, 
an incessant weight of its resources in gas 
and ballast becomes the inevitable conse 
quence of its situation No sooner has it 
quitted the earth than it 1s immediately 
subjected to the influence of a variety of 
circumstances tunding to create a difference 
in Its weight, augmenting or diminishing, 
as the case may be the power by the means 
of which it 18 supported The deposition 
or evaporation of humidity to the extent, in 
proportion to its size, of several hundred 
weight the alternate heating aud cooling 
of its gaseous contents by the remotion or 
muterposition of clouds betwecn the object 
itself’ and the influence of the solar rave, 
| with a variety of other more secret though 
not less powerful agencies, all so combine 
to destroy the equilibrium which at 18 the 
main object of the aeronaut to preserve, 
that scarcely a moment passes without 
some call for his interposition, either to 
check the descent of the balloon by the 
rejection of ballast, or to control its ascent 
by the proper anes discharge of gas 
process 
serve, the whole power of the balloon how 
ever great its dnnensions must in time be 
exhausted, and svoncr or later terminate its 
career hy succumbing to the Jaws of terres 
tral gravitation By the sunple contrivance 
ot a rope of the requisite magnitude and 








extent, trailing on the ground beneath (and | 


if over the sea with a sufficient quantity of 
liquid ballast contained in — floating 
on its surface), have all thence difficulties 
been overcome, and all the featurcs of the 
art completely and effectually reversed 
| Harncssed to the carth or occan by & power 
too grcat tor her to resist it 18 in vain the 
balloon cndeavours to change the Icvel of 


have been otherwise compelled to add to 
her clevation now only adds to her weight, 
by her endeavours to abstract from the 
earth a further portion-ot that rope which 
is de pendent upon its surtace while onthe 
| other hand every foot she would have been 
mclined to dcacend had she been at hberty 
as heretofore now only abstracts trom the 
waght which draws her downward, by 
throwing on the earth the labour of sup 
porting an additional portion of the guide 
rope, which she would otherwise have had 


¢ Mr Green has since (1840) given notice 
of his intention, at no distant day of cross 
ing from the American continent to Europe, 
and, by taking advantage of the prevalent 
wiaterly winds at certain seasons, confi 
dently predicts succcas 





a 
y which, it 18 unnecessary to ob | 
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to sustain without relief. Limited to one 
unalterable plane, all the fluctuations above 
mentioned, whereby her irreparable stock of 
poses became subjected to incessant waste, 
nave thus completely heen avoided, and 
not only her ascensive force mayntained in 
its full vigour throughout a period deter- 
minable solely by her own imperfections, 
but at all times, and under all circum- 
atances, over the boundless ocean, without 
a landmark in the densest fog, and through- 
out the darkest night the exact direction of 
her course, as wel) as the very rate of her 
rogress determined with the utmost fact- 
ity, and most infalhble results. The main 
feature however in this discovery, is the 
altered aspect under which it enables the 
aeronaut to regard the perila of the sea, 
and the consequent extension it bestows 
upon the hitherto hmited sphere of his 
relations. The ocean, now no longer the 
dreaded enemy of the aerial voyager, be- 
comes at once his greatest friend; and in- 
stead of opposing bis progress, offers him 
advantages more certain and efticacious 
than even the earth itself, with all its pre- 
aumed security, 18 calculated to contribute. 
Such then was the actual state of aerosta- 
tion when Mr. Robert Hollond, a gentleman 
who had long cultivated a practical ac- 
quaintance with the art, resolved to afford 
an opportunity for a full display, and une- 
quivoenl determination of the merits of 
these discoveries, by undertaking at his 
own expense to fit out an expedition, under 
the guidance of Mr. Green (in which he 
was 60 kind as to include me), for the pur- 
pose, and with the intention of starting 
from London and proceeding (in whatever 
direction the winds at that time prevailing 
might happen to convey us), to such a dis- 
tance as would suffice to answer the ends 
for which the voyage was especially design- 
ed, Accordingly the proprietors, Messrs. 
Giye and Hughes, having kindly conceded 
the use of the great Vauxhall Balloon, and 
of their premises, for the purpose of the 
ascent; after several unavoidable delays, 
occasioned chiefly by the weather, the day 
of departure was fixed for Monday, Nov. 
7th, 1836, and the process of imflation 
having been commenced at an early hour, 
every@ung was got ready for starting by 
one o’clack in the afternoon of the same 
day. The appearance which the balloon 
exhibited previous to the ascent, was no 
less interesting than strange. Pravisions, 
which had been calculated tor a fortught’s 
consumption in case of emergency; ballast 
to the amount of upwards of a ton in weight, 
disposed in bags of different sizes, duly 
regiatered and warked, together with an 
unusual supply of cordage, implements, 
and other accessories to an aerial excursion, 
occupied the bottom of the car; while all 
around the hoop and elsewhere appended, 
hung cloaks, carpet-bags, barrels of wood 
and copper, coffec-warmer, barometers, tele- 
scopes, Jampa, wine jars and spirit flaske, 
with many other articles, designed to serve 
the purposes of a voyage to regions where, 
once forgotten, nothing could be agam 
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supplied. Among the other matters with 
which we had taken the precaution to pro- 
vide ourselves, were passports directed to 
all parts of the continent, specifying the 
peculiar nature of our voyage, and entitling 
us to exemption from the usual formalities 
of office. Thus prepared, and duly accou- 
tred, at half-past one o’clock the balloon 
was dismissed from the ground, and rising 
— under the influence of a moderate 
reeze, bore speedily away towards the 
south-cast, traversing in her course the 
cultivated plains of Kent, and passing in 
successign nearly over the towns of Eltham, 
Bromley, Footscray, and others, whose va- 
ricgated outlines beautifully diversified the 
rich Iandscape that lay beneath us. The 
weather was uncommonly fine for the time 
of year; a few light clouds alone floated in 
the sky, and at least as useful as orna- 
mental, served to indicate the existence of 
different currents at different altitudes: an 
information of which, it will be seen here- 
after, we were enabled to avail ourselves 
with much effect. Continuing in a south- 
easterly direction, at forty-eight minutes 
* two we croased the Medway, at the 
istance of about #:x miles to the west of 
Rochester, and in httle more than an hour 
after were in sight of the city of Canterbury, 
the lofty towers of its cathedral bearing 
distaut about two miles, in a westerly di- 
rection. In a few minutes after we obtain- 
ed our first view of the sea, brightenin 
under the last rays of a setting sun, an 
occupying the extreme verge of the horizon, 
m the direction in which we were now 
rapidly advancing. It was at this period of 
our voyage that the first opportunity oc- 
curred ot showing how far it was possible 
for the skilful ant experienced acronaut to 
influence the course of his acrial vessel, b 
availing himself of the advantages which 
circumstances frequently place at his dis- 
posal. Shortly after we had lost sight of 
the erty of Canterbury a considerable devia- 
tion appeared to have taken place in the 
direction of our route, Instead of pursuing 
our former line of south by east, which was 
that of the upper current, by means of 
which we had — advanced, it became 
apparent that we were now rapidly bearing 
away upon one which tended consderably 
to the northward, and winch, had we con- 
tinued to remain within the mits of its 
influence, would have shortly brought us to 
sea, in the direction of the North Foreland. 
As it had all along been an object to pro- 
ceed as near to Paris as circumstances 
would permit,* we resolved to recover as 
soon as possible the advantages which a 
superior current had Intherto afforded ua, 
and accordingly rose to resume a station 


* The proprietors of the balloon having 
conteinplated making en ascent from Paris, 
and Myr. Holloud having undertaken to 
transfer the balloon thither, it became a 
consideration with us not to mcrease our 
distance from that capital more than was 
consistent with the main object of the ex- 
pedition. 
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ALL THE MODIFICATIONS OF MOTION OBSRRVED IN WATER CONDUITS TAKES PLACE ALSO IN THE PASSAGE OF AIR THROUGH PIPES. 
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exceed the beauty of this manccuvie, or the 
success with which the balloon acknow- 
ledged the influence of her former associate. 
Scarcely had the supertiuous burden been 
discharged proportioned to the effect re- 
quired, when slowly she arose, and sweep- 
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upon our previous level, Nothing could | mght, we commenced lowering the copper 


ing majestically round the homzon, obedient | 


to the double impulse of her increasing 
elevation and the gradual change of cur- 
rent, brought us succeasively in sight of all 
those objects which we had shortly betore 
left retiring behind us, and ina few ininutes 
placed us almost vertically over the castle 
ot Dover, in the exact direction ot crossing 
the straits between that town and Calais, 
where it 18 confined within its narrowest 
hunts. It was forty elght munutes t 
four when the frst line of waves breaking 
on the beach appeared beneath us, and we 
might be said to have fanly qutted the 
shores of our native soil, and entered upon 
the hithertu dreaded regions ot the sea. It 
would bc impossihle not to have been struck 
with the grandeur of the prospect at this 
particular moment of our voyage , the more 
especially as the approaching shades ot 
mght rendered it a matter of certainty that 
it would be the last im which earth would 
form a prominent feature, that we might 
expect to enjoy for a considerable lapse of 


time. Behind us, the whole ne of English | bearing distant about two miles to the 


coast, its white cliffe melting mto obscunty, 
appeared sparkling with the scattered lights, 
which every moment augiuented, among 
which the hght house at Dover formed a 
conspicuous feature, and for a long time 
served as a heacon whereby to calculate the 
direction of our course On either side 
below us the interminable ocean spread its 
complicated tissue of waves without mter 
ruption or curtailment, except what arose 
from the impc nding darkness, and the luuit- 
ed extent of our own perct ptious, on the 
opposite side a dense barrier of clouds 
rising from the ocean hke a solid wall fan 
tasticalls surmounted, throughout its whole 
length, with a gigantic representation of 
parayits and turrcts, batteries and baa- 
tions, and other features of mural foriihea 
tions, appeared as if demgned to bar our 
further progress, and completely obstructed 
all view of the shores, towards which we 
were now rapidly drawing nigh Ina few 
minutes after we bad entered within its 
dusky limits, and for a while became in 
volved in the double obscurity of the sur 
rounding vapours and of the gradual ap 
proach of night Not around naw reached 
our ears, the beating of the waves upon 
the British shores had already died away 
in silence, and from the ordinary effects ot 
terrestrial agitation our present position 
had effectually excluded us In this mtus 
tion, we prepared to avail ourat ives of thone 
contrivances, the merits of which, aa I 
have already stated, it was one of the nam 
objects of our expedition to ascertain, and 
consequently, to provide against the loss of 
power by the inerease of weight proceeding 
from the humidity of the atmosphere, natu- 
rally to be expected on the approach of 
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vessels which we had provided for the occa- 
sion Scarcely, however, had we completed 
our design, and were patiently awaiting the 
descent we had anticipated, when the faint 
sound of the waves beating against the 
shore again returned upon our ears, and 
awakened our attention. The first 1nopresy 
sion which this event was calculated to 
convey, was that the wind had changed, 
and that we were in the act of returning to 
the shores we had so shortly before aban- 
doned A glance or two, however, served 
to show us the fallacy of this :mpreasion , 
the well known lights of Calais and of the 
neighbouring shores were already glitterin 

beneath us, the barner of clouds which 

have before mentioned as starting up so 
abruptly in our path, as abruptly term 
nated, and the whole adjacent coast of 
France, vanegated with lights, and mpe 
with all the nocturnal signs of popeletsnn, 
burst at once upon our view e had, m 
fact, crossed the sea, and in the short 
space of ahout one hour, from the time we 
had quitted the shores of England, were 
floating tranquilly, though rapidly, above 
those of our Gallic neighbours It was 
exactly fifty minutes past hve when we had 
thoroughly completed this tf aet , the pomt 
at which we first crossed the French shore 



























westward of the main body of the lights of 
Calas, our altitude at the time being some- | 
what about three thousand feet above the 

level of the orean As it was now perfectly | 
dark we lowered a Bengal hight, at the end 

of a long cord, in order to si,nity our pre- | 
sence to the inhabitants below, shortly | 
after, we had the satisfaction to hear the 
beating of drums, but whether on our ac 

count, or merely in performance of the 
usual routine of nulitary duty, we were not 
at the time eaactly able to determine. 
RKetore dismissing the sea, a word or two 
seems required to counteract a vague and 
mcurrect UNpresnon regarding its pecubar 
influence upon the buoyancy of the palloon, 
arising from the diftiiculties experienced by 
Messrs Blanchard and Jeftrnes in their pas- 
sage of the same atraits in the year 17865, 
and the apparently unaccountable re motion 
of their difficulties as soon as they had 
reached the opposite coast So many, how. 
ever, are the circumstances within the 
do of acrouantical expenence to which, 
without metruding upon the marvellous, or 
calling new affinities into existence, these 
effects can be satisfactonly attmbuted, that 
the actual difficulty hea in ascertaining to 
which of them they are most hkely to have 
owed their ongm, of these the increase of 
weight by the deposition of humidity on 
the surface of the balloon, occamoned by 
the colder atmosphere through which the 
first part of their journey had to be pursued, 
and the subsequent evaporation of the same 
by the rise of temperature to which they 
necessarily became subjected as soon as 
they came within the calontic mftuence of 
the land, 18 1 iteelf quite sufficient to ex- 
plain the difference that extated in the buoy- 
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ancy of the balloon during the different 
stages of its progress. Even in the ab- 
sence of any humidity whercby the actual 
weight of the balloon could have been in- 
ercascd, the mere dimimution of tempera- 
ture, by condensing its gaseous contents, 
and their subsequent rarefaction by the 
altered temperature they were sure to en- 
counter when they reached the opposite 
coast, 18 more than enough to account for 
much greater cflects than even those to 
v lueh it 1s here intended to apply As far 
as we were concerned certamly no such 
uncommon Impression was observable, nor 
did we experience any diminution of ascen 
sive power in our transit across the sea, be- 
yond what we should have expected under 
similar Circuinstances over 4 similar extent 
ot land = The night having now completely 
closed in, and no pruspect of any assistance 
froin the moon to facilitate our researches, 
it was only by means of the lights which 
either singly or in masxes appcared spread 
ing in every direction, that we could hope 
to take any account of the nature of the 
country we were traversing, or form any 
opinion of the towns or villages which were 
continually becoming subjected to our view 
‘Lhe scene itsclf was one which exceeds 
desenption ‘The whole plane of the carth’s 
surtace, tor many and many 4 league around, 
as tar and farther than the eye distinctly 
could embrace, seemed absolutely teeming 
with the scattered fires of a watchful popu 
Jation, and exhibited a starry spectacle 
below that alinost rivalled in brillrancy the 
remoter lustre of the concave frmament 
above Incessantly during the earher por 
tion of the night, ere the vigilant nha 
bitante had finally retired to reat, lar,ze 
sources of hght, betokhening the presence 
of sume more extensive community, would 
appear Just loommg above the distant hor 
zon in the direction in which we were ad- 
vanciny, bearing at first no famt rescm 
blauce to the ettect produced by some vast 
conflagration, when stcn from such a dis 
tance as to preclude the minute investiga 
tion of its details By dcgrecs, as we drew 
nigh, this confused mass of ilumimation 
would appear to increase In intensity, er 
tending itself over a Inger portion of the 
earth, and assunung a distincter form and 
Almore@mpusing appearance, until at length, 
having attaincd a position from whence we 
could more imnediatcly dircet our view, It 
would gradually re&oly¢ itaclt nto its parts, 
and shooting out into streets, or spreading 
nto squares, present ue with the most per- 
fect model of a town, dimmuished only in 
size, according to the elevation trom which 
we happened at the time to observe it ‘It 
would te very dificult, 1f not impossible, 
to convey to the mds of the umuitiated 
any adequate idea of the stupendous effect 
which such an exhibition, under all its con- 
comitanut peculiaines, wan calculated to 
create That we were, by such a mode of 
conveyance, annd the vast solitude of the 
skies, in the dead of night, unknown and 
unnoticed, secretly and silently reviewing 
kingdoms, exploring terntones, and sur 
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veying cities, in such rapid succession as 
scarcely to afford time for criticism or con- 
jecture, was in itself a consideration sufh- 
cient to give sublimity to far less interest- 
ing scenes than those wluch formed the 
subject of our present contemplations. If 
to this be added the uncertainty that from 
henceforward began to pervade the whole 
of our course—an uncertainty that every 
moment increased as we procecded deeper 
into the shades of night, and became 
further rumoved trom those landmarks to 
which we might have referred in aid of our 
conjectures, clothing everything with the 
dark manéle of mystery, and leaving us in 
doubt more perplexing even than ignorance 
as to where we were, whither we were pro- 
ceeding, and what were the objects that so 
much attracted our attention—some faint 
idea may be formed of the pecuhanty of 
our situation and of the impresmons to 
which it naturalty gave mse In this man- 
ner, and under the influence of these sen- 
timents, did we traverse with rapid strides 
alarge and interesting portion of the ku- 
ropean continent, embracing within our 
horizon an immense succission of towns 
and villages, whereof those which occurred 
during the earlier part of the mght, the 
presence of their artificial allumination 
alone enabled us to distingush. Among 
these latter, one in particular, both from 
its own superior attractions, the length of 
time it continued within our view, and the 
uninterrupted prospect which our position 
directly ahave it ¢nabled ue to command, 
captivated our attention and elicited con- 
stant expressions of mingled admiration 
and surprise Situated in the centre of a 
dhstuct which actually appearcd to blaze 
with the imnumerable fires wherewith it 
was studdid im esery direction to the full 
cxtent of all our visshle horizon, 1t seemed 
to offer in staclf, and at one glance, an 
epitome of all those charms which we had 
been previously ohscrving im detail The 
pertect correctness with which every Ime of 
street Was marked out by ite particular hne 
of tres, the forms and positions of the 
more unportant features of the city, the 
theatres aud squarcs, the markets and pub- 
he buildings, indicated by the presence of 
the larger and more inegular accumulation 
of lights, added to the famt murmur of a 
busy population still actively engaged in 
the pursuits of pleasure or the avocations 
of gain, all together combined to form a 
picture which for singulanty and eftect 
certainly could never have been before 
conceived Thin was the city of Liege, 
remurkable from the extensive iron works 
which, abounding in ats neighbourhood, 
occasioned the peculiar apptarance already 
described, and at the time led to that con 

jecture, concerning its identity, the truth 
ot which a subsequent inquiry enabled 
ustoconhirm This was the last spectacle 
ot the kind which we were destined to en- 
joy Scarcely had we completely cleared 
the town and the hery region m which it 
was embosumed, ere an unbroken obscurity, 
more profound than any we had yet expe- 
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rienced, involved us in its folds, and effec- 
tually excluded every terrestrial object from 
lt was now past midmght, and 


our view. 
the world and its iwhabitante had finally 
cominitted themselves to repuse Eve 


hight was extinguished, and every soun 
hushed into mience, even the cheerful 
tones of the vigilant watch-dog, which had 
frequently contributed to enliveu our course 
during the previous portion of the ight, 
had now ceased, and darkness and tran 
quillity reigned paramount over the whole 
adjacent surface of the globe. Trom this 
period of our voyage until the dawning of 
the following day, the record of our adven- 
tures becomes tinged with the obscurity of 
mght The tace of nature*completely ex- 
cluded from our view, except when circum- 
stances occamonally brought us into nearer 
contact with the earth, all our observations 
duiing the above period are necessarily con- 
tined to a register of incidents and sensa- 
tions mingled witb vague conjecturcs, and 
clouded with the mystcry wherewith dark- 
ners and uncertainty were destined to in 
volve so large a portion of the remainder of 
our expedition The moon, to which we 
might have looked up for compamonship 
and assistance, had she been present, was 
no where to be seen The aky, at all times 
dasker when viewed from an elevation than 
It appears to those inhabiting the lower 
regions of earth, seemed almost black with 
the intensity of myght, while, by contrast no 
doubt, aud the remotion of intervening va 
pours, the stars, redoubled in their lustre, 
shone like sparks of the whitest silver scat- 
tered upon the jetty dome around us Oc- 
casionally tamt flashes of lightning, pro- 
ceeding chiefly from the northern sci 
here, would for an instant aluminate the 
1orizon, and after dixclosing a tranment 
prospect of the adjacent country, suddenly 
subside, leaving us mvolved in more than 
our original obscurity Nothing, in fact, 
could exceed the density of mght which 
prevailed dunng this particular penod of 
the voyage. Not a mngle object ot terres 
tnal nature could anvwhere be distinguish- 
ed, an unfathomable abyss of “darkness 
visible” seemed to encompass us on every 
side, and as we lonked furward into tts 
black obscurity in the direction in which 
we were proceeding, we could scarcely avoid 
the impression that were cleaving our way 
through an mterminable mass of biack mar- 
ble 1n which we were imbedded, and which, 
sold a tew inches before us, secmed to 
soften as we approached, tn order to admit 
us still farther within the preemcte of ite 
cold and dusky enclosure ven the hghts 
which at times we lowered from the car, 
instead of dispelling, only tended to aug- 
ment the intensity of the surrounding dark- 
ness, and as they descended deeper into its 
frozen bosom, appeared absolutely to melt 
ther way onward by means of the heat 
which they generated in their course The 
cold, during this part of the nightespecially, 
was certaly mtense, ax could be perceived 
not less from the indications of the ther- 
mometer (ranging variously from within a 
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few degrees below to the pomt of conge- 
lation), than from the effecta which 1t pro- 
duced upon the different hquors wherewith 
we were provided ‘The water, coffee, and, 
of course, the oi] 1n our several vessels, were 
completely frozen, and it was a“ by the 
actual application of the heat of the lam 
that we were enabled to procure a suffi- 
citney of the latter to supply our wants 
during the long term of darkness to which 
we were about to be subjected. Strange, 
however, asit may appear, while all around 
bore such unequivocal testimony to the 
severity of the cold, the effects produccd 
upon our persons, undetended as they were 
by any extraordimary precautions, were by 
no means commensurate to the cause, nor 
such as even under ordinary circumstances 
we might fairly have expected to encounter 
The reason to which may be attributed this 
unusual exemption from the consequences 
of a low temperature, 1s the absence of all 
current of air, the natural result of our 
situation, and one of the pecular charac- 
teristics of aemal navigation To this in- 
tensity of cold, precedcd by a long sub 
Jection to the action of a humid atmosphere, 
while floating at a lower clevation, 1s hke 
wise to be attributed the occurrence of an 
incident which, for the nupre ation it 18 
calculated to produce upon the minds of 
those who experience it for the first time, 
and in ignorance of its cause, merits par 
tacularly to be noticed. It was about half- 
three in the morning, when the balloon, 
aving gained a sudden accession of power, 
owing to a discharge of ballast, which had 
taken place a tew minutes before, while 
navigating too near the earth to be con 
sidered perfectly sate m a country, with the 
main teatures of which we were totally un 
acquainted, began to rise with considerable 
rapidity, and ere we had taken the custom 
ary means to check her ascent, had already 
attained an elevation of upwards of twelve 
thousand feet At this moment, while all 
around is impenetrahle darkness and still 
ness, and darkness most profound, an un- 
usual explosion isaues from the machine 
above, tollowed mstantaneoualy by a violent 
rustling of the sulk, and all the mgns wlich 
may be supposed to accompany the burast- 
sng of the balloon, 1n aregion where nothing 
but itself exists to give occasion .» such 
awful and unnatural disturbance In the 
saine instant, the car, as if suddenly de- 
tached trom its hold, b&comes subjected to 
a violent concussion, and apptars at once 
to be m the act of sinkiug with all ita con 
tents into the dark abyas below A second 
and a third explosion follow m quick auc- 
cession, accompanied by a recurrence of 
the same astounding effects, leaving not a 
doubt upon the mind of the unconscious 
voyager of the fate which nothing now ap- 
pears capable of averting In a moment 
after all is tranquil and secure, the balloon 
has recovered her usual torm and stillness, 
and nothing appears to demgnate the un- 
natural agitation to which she has becn so 
Jately and unaccountably subjected The 
occurrence of this phenomenun, however 
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strange it may appear, is, nevertheless, sus- 
ceptible of the simplest resolution, and con- 
sists in the tendency to enlargement from 
remotion of pressure which the balloon ex- 
periences in rising from a low to a higher 
position m the atmosphere, and the resist- 
ance to this enlargement occasioned by the 
net-work previously saturated with mois- 
ture, and subsequently congealed into the 
elliptica] form which the dependant weight 
of the car obliges it to assume, whenever 
the shrunken capacity of the sphere it en- 
compasses will admit of its longitudinal 
distension. As this resistance is occasioned 
by the intervention of a non-elastic medium 
(the ice) which has bonnd the meshes of 
the net-work in their contracted form, it is 
evident that the liberation occasioned b 
their disrupture will not take place until 
the internal pressure of the balloon has 
reached a certain amount; when s«ddenly 
that Jiberation is accomplished, attended by 
those collateral effects which we have al- 
ready attempted to describe. The impres- 
sion of the descent of the car in the above 
representation is evidently a false one; the 
car, 6o far from sinking, actually springs 
up; it is the unexpectedness of such a 
movement, and its apparent inconsistency 
with the laws of gravitation that occasions 
the delusion, the reality of which the con- 
comitant circumstances essentially tend to 
contirm. Several times during the latter 
part of the night we had approached so 
near to the earth, as to be enabled to ob- 
serve, imperfectly, it is truq some of its 
Most prominent features, ahd to obtain 
some faint idea of the nature of the ground 
beneath us. At these times we appeared 
to be traversing large tracts of country par- 
tially covered with snow, diversified with 
forests, and intersected occasionally with 
rivera, of which the Meuse, in the earlier 
part of the night, and the Rhine, towards 
the conclusion, formed, as we afterwards 
learned, the principal objects, both of our 
adnuration and of our conjectures. Large 
masses of fleecy clouds would at times like- 
wise occupy the lower regions of the at- 
mosphere, intercepting our view as we de- 
scended, and for a while leaving us in doubt 
whether they were not a continuation of 
those sgpwy districts which we so frequently 
had occasion to remark. From out of this 
mass of vapours, more than once during the 
night our ears became assailed with sounds 
bearing so strong a resemblance to the 
rushing of waters in enormous volumes, or 
the beating of the waves upon some exten- 
sive line of coast, that 1t required all our 
owers of reasoning, aided by the certain 
Enowledge we had of the direction we were 
pursuing, to remove the conviction that we 
were —— precincts of the sea, 
and transported by the winds, were either 
thrown back upon the shores of the German 
ocean, or about to enter upon the remoter 
limits of the Baltic. It would be endless 
to enumerate all the conjectures to which 
this phenomenon gave rise, or the various 
manners by which we endeavoured to ex- 
plain its occurrence. Among them those 
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which seemed to obtain the greatest credit, 
were that the sound — from some 
vast forest, agitated by the winds; some 
rapid river rushing impetuously over a@ 
broken and precipitous channel: or finally, 
that the misty vapours themselves, by the 
mutual action of their watery particles, or 
their precipitated deposition upon the ir- 
regular surface of the earth beneath, had 
occasioned the murmurs which multiplied 
throughout so large a space, came to our 
ears in the formidable accents to which we 
have above alluded. According as the da 

drew pig shee appearances vanished, wit 

much of the doubts to which they had given 
rise. Instead of the unbroken outhne of 
the sea, an irregular surface of cultivated 
country began gradually to display itself; 
in the midat of which the majestic river we 
had noticed for some time back, appeared 
dividing the prospect, and losing itself in o 

posite directions amid the vapours that sti 

clang to the summits of the hills, or settled 
in the valleys that lay between them. 
Across this river we now directed our 
course, and shortly after lost sight of it en- 
tirely behind the gently swelling eminences 
by which it was bordered on both sides. 
It was about aix o’clock,* during an ascent 
which occurred shortly after we had cross- 
ed this river, that the balloon having reach- 
ed a considerable elevation, showed us our 
firat view of the sun, and gladdened us with 
the prospect of a speedy approach of day. 
Powerful, indeed, must be the pen which 
could hope to do justice to ascene like that 
which here presented itself to our view. 
The enormous extent of the prospect—the 
boundless variety it embraced—the une- 
qualled grandeur of the objects it display- 
ed—the singular novelty of the manner 
under which they were beheld—and the 
striking contrast they afforded to that situ- 
ation and those scenes to which we had so 
long and so lately been confined, are effects 
and circumstances which no description is 
capable of representing in the light im which 
they ought to be placed, in order to be duly 
appreciated. Better by far to leave it toa 
fertile imagination to fill in the faint out- 
lines ofa rough and unfinished sketch, than, 
by a lame and imperfect colouring, run the 
risk of marring a prospect which, for gran- 
deur and — has certainly no pa- 
rallel in all the vast and inexhaustible trea- 
sures of nature. This splendid spectacle, 
however, we were not long destined to en- 
joy; a rapid descent, which shortly after 


* The time referred to here and else- 
where throughout this narrative, is that of 
Greenwich. Upon the completion of the 
vovage, a difference, amounting to about 
thirty-four minutes, was found to exist be- 
tween the times indicated at its two ex- 
tremes; the chronometers of Weilberg be- 
ing 80 much in advance of those of London. 
This difference was occasioned by the east- 
erly direction of our course, and the differ- 
euce in latitude to the extent of eght de- 
grees, twenty minutes between the two 
places. 
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ensued, for a while concealed it from our 
view, and once more consigned us to the 
shades of mght, which still contmued to 
reign unbroken throughout the lower re- 
gion ofthe air Again we rose within reach 
of this delightful prospect and again did 
we lose sight of it aruid the vapours and 
obscurity that accompanied our descent, 
nor waa it till we had three times made the 
sun rise, and twice beheld it set, that we 
could fairly consider it established above 
the honzon, and day hght complete upon the 
plane of the earth beneath us From this 
tame forward all our observation was princi- 
pally directed to the nature of the country, 
and its adaptation to the descent which we 
had now resolved to effect, the first fitting 
opportunity To this step, the uncertainty 
in which we necessarily were, with respect 
to the exact position we occupied, owing to 
our ignorance of the distance we had come, 
especially determmed us For a long time 
pert the appearance of the country, so un 
he any with which we were acquannted, 
had led us to entertain serious doubts as to 
whether we had not already passed the L- 
mats of that part ot Europe where we might 
expect to find the accommodation and con- 
veniences which our own comfort, and the 
safety of the balloon, smperatively demand 
ed his opimon, the large tracts of snow 
over which we had passed, during the lat- 
ter par of the night, beanng a strong re- 
semblance ta all we had hitherto pictured to 
ourselves of the boundless plains of Poland, 
or the barren and inhospitable ateppes ot 
Russa, considerably tended to conhrm, 
and as the region we were — a 
proaching seemed to offer advantages v ick, 
under these circumstances, we could not 
always hope to command, we resolved not 


to Jose the occasion it so opportunely ap- { to drag, and no chance 


ared to have afforded us As soon as we 
ad come to this determination, all pre para- 
tions were speedily commenced for the de- 
scent, the guide rope was hauled in (an 
operation of much Jabour, owing to the bad 
construction and unperfect action of the 
windlass) , the grapnel and cable lowcred, 
and cverything got ready, that we might be 
able to avail ourselves of the nrat and fittest 
opportunity that might occur To this in- 
tent, likewise, we quitted our exalted sta 
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neglected. Accordingly, having pitched 
upon the spot most proper for the purpose, 
the valve was ea » and we commence 
our descent. The place so selected was a 
small grassy vale, of about a quarter of a 
mile in breadth, embosomed 1n hills, whose 
aides and summuita were completely enve- 
loped with trees Beyond this, on the op- 
site side, lay another valley of the saine 
escription, the only one visible for many 
miles, where we could convemently effect 
our landing , an endless succession of forcast 
scenery completing the landscape in the di- 
rection in which we should have to proceed. 
Into the former of these we now preripi- 
tated our descent, with the design ot alight- 
ing, if possible, in the centre, clear of the 
woods that enclosed itonall sides In these 
hopes, we were, however, disappointed, the 
wind suddenly increasing as we spprosrised 
the ground, so much accelerated the onward 
progress of the balloon, that before the 
Grapnel could take effectual hold of the soil 
we had passed the middle of the valley, 
and sweeping rapidly over the ground, were 
borne close against the wooded dechvity 
that flanked 1ts eastern termination To 
discharge a sufhciency of ballast to rae 
the balloon and carry her clear of the im- 
pending daugtr, was the natural remedy 
An unexpected obstacle to this opcration 
here again aoe itself the sand which 
forms the ballast, frozen during the night 
into a solid block of stone, refused to quit the 
bag in the proportion required, and notime 
remained to search for one more suited to 
the occamon Not a moment, was, in fact, 
to be lost, the valley was passed, and the 
branches of the trees that covered the op- 
posing precipice, were already within a few 
teet ot the balloon, the grapnel continued 
appeared of arrest 
ing her progress onward In this emer- 
gency one alternative alone remained, and 
the sack itself, with all sta contents, to the 
amount of fifty mx pounds in weight, were 
consigned to the earth In a moment, the 
balloon, hghtened of so large portion ot her 


| burden, had sprung up above 1000 feet, and 


clearing the mountain at a bound, was soon 
1 rapid progress to the realms above. To 
counteract the consequence of this sudden 
accession of power, and avoid being carried 


thon, and sought a more humble and — beyond the reach of the secoud valley, which 


priate level, along which we continued to 
range for some time, and to a consderable 
distance , the yet early hour ot the day de 
terring us from completing the descent, m 
the fear of not obtaining that ready asaist- 


we have already described aa the only other 
available spot for ourdescent, the valve was 
again opened, and issue given to a large 
quantity of gas, sufficient, as was calcu 
lated, to check the course of the balloon in 


ance from the inhabitants which it 18 al {| time to enable us to attain the point to 


ways the main object of the acronaut, if 
possible, to secure As the mists of the 
night began to clear away from the surface 
of the soil, we were delighted to perceive a 
country intersected with roads, dotted with 
villages, and enlivened wath all the agns of 
an abundant and industrious population 

One or two towns, likewise, of superior pre- 
tensions, were distinctly to be seen, giving 
promise of accommodation and advantages 
which, in our present emergencies, and un 

der our present convictions, were not to be 
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which all our views were now directed A 
second time, however, were we doomed to 
be disappointed. No sooner had we com- 
pleted this manceuvre, than by ancther ca- 
price of nature, the wind suddenly abating 
we found ourselven at once becalmed, and 
rapidly descending into the bosom of the 
woods that capes the summit, and clothed 
the sides of the intervenng eminences. 
From this dilemma we were only relieved 
by the timely discharge of a further portion 
of our weight, not, however, hefore the ac- 
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celerated descent of the balloon had brought 
us within a cable’s length of the ground 
(about 120 feet), and almost in contact with 
the upper surface of the wood. Here, for 
a few moments, we continued to hover; 
the grapnel struggling with the topmost 
branches of the trees, and grasping and re- 
linquishing its hold according to the vary- 
ing impulse of the alight wind that prevailed 
at our elevation. hile in this situation, 
we perceived, standing in the path of the 
wood, two females, the first inhabitants we 
had noticed, lost in astonishment, and ab- 
solutely petrified with gazing upon so as- 
tounding an apparition. It was in vain we 
addressed them with a spraking-trumpet, 
in the ro of procuring the assiatance of 
some of the male population, which we con- 
jectured could not be far off; the sound of 
our voices, proceeding from auch an alti- 
tude, and invested with such an unearthly 
character, only augmented their astonish- 
ment and added to their fears: they fied 
incontineutly, and without waiting farther 
parley sought the shelter of the neighbour- 
ing coverts. After contmuing for a few 
minutes longer in these straits, we at length 
reached the confines of the wood, when, re- 
solving not to be agaon baffled in our designs 
by the treacherous inconstancy of the wind, 
the valve was opened to its fullest dimen- 
sions, and the grapnel taking hold shortly 
after, we came to the ground with consider- 
able, though by no means disagreeable ra- 
pidity. As soon as the descent was com- 
pleted, and the power of the balloon suffi- 
ciently crippled to permit one of the party 
to quit the car, the inhabitants who had hi- 
therto stood aloof, regarding our manceu- 
vres from behind the trecs, began to flock 
in from all quarters, eyeing at first, our 
movements with considerable suspiciun, 
and not seldom looking up in the direction 
from which we had just alighted, in the ex- 
pectation, no doubt, of witnessing a repeti- 
tion of this, to them, inexplicable pheno- 
menon. A few words in German, however, 
served to dissipate their fears and secure 
their services; when, as if eager by present 
assiduity to make amends for former back- 
wardness, they absolutely seemed to contend 
with each other in their exertions to afford us 
assistance, and execute our scveral behests. 
Tothiekindly feeling we endeavoured to con- 
tribute by every meaus in our power, Our 
stock of biscuits, wine, and brandy, quickly 
disappeared,.with a relish which the no- 
velty of the journey they had so lately per- 
formed, tended, no doubt, considerably to 
augment. The brandy, in particular, so 
much stronger than any they had ever be- 
fore essayed, attracted their special admira- 
tion ; and as they each in succession drank 
off their allowance, seemed by the exclama- 
tion of “ Himmlischer Schnapps ” (celestial 
dram), which accompanied every draught, 
as well as by the upward direction of their 
eyes, to denote the quarter from which they 
now became fully couvinced, a beverage so 
delicious could alone bave proceeded. From 
them we now also learned where it was that 
we really bad alighted, and, for the first 
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time, became aware that we were in the 
Grand Duchy of Nassau, and about two 
leagues from the town of Weilburg, the 
nearest where we could expect to meet 
with the accommodation which the cireum- 
stances of the case rendered desirable. 
Thither, therefore, we determined to pro- 
ceed, and having procured a cart and horses 
for the transportation of the balloon, we 
quitted this, to us, ever memorable spot, and 
attended by an amazing concourse of per- 
sons of every rank, age, and sex, set out for 
Weilburg, which a few hours enabled us to 
attain. The fame of our adventure had, 
however, already preceded us. On our ap- 
proach we found ourselves greeted with ac- 
clamations, and a ready welcome and ho- 
nourable attentions awaited our arrival. 
All the resources of the town were immed.- 
ately placed at our disposal; the use of the 
archducal manége was tendered for the oc- 
cupation of the Fallon ; and sentries, more 
indeed as a guard of honour than protec- 
tion, stationed at the doors and avenues 
leading to the place of its reception. * * 
Thus ended an expedition which, whether 
we regard the extent of country it passed 
over, the time wherein it was performed, or 
the result of the experiment for the sake 
of which it was undertaken, may fairly claim 
to be considered among the most interest- 
ing and mmportant which have hitherto pro- 
ceeded from the same source. — 
from London and traversing the sea, whic 
mere accident alone prevented from form- 
ing a more important feature in our route, 
in the short space of eighteen hours we per- 
formed a voyage which, including only those 
deviations we have since been enabled to 
ascertain, rather exceeds than falls short of 
an extent of five hundred British mules!” 
The following remark 18 well worthy of no- 
tice, inasmuch as it goes tu contradict a 
generally received opinion :—“ We frequent- 
ly rose to an elevation of about twelve thou- 
sand feet—occasionally higher. At no time, 
however, did we expenence the slightest 
effect upon our bodies, proceeding from the 
diminished pressure of the atmosphere. 
Nor, from what my own observations, and 
still more those of Mr. Green (whose expe- 
rience in such mattcrs far outweighs that 
of all the aeronautical world together), 
would lead me to assert, do I believe that 
any such effects as are currently attnbuted 
tu this dimmished pressure, have any exist- 
ence at all; at least, at any elevation to 
which any person bas hitherto been enabled 
to arrive.” 

PNEUMATOL’OGY, the doctrine of the 
properties of elastic fluids, or of spiritual 
substances. 

PNEUMO'NIA, in medicine, inflamma- 
tion of the lungs ; a genus of disease in the 
class Pyrexie, and order Phlegmasia, of 
Cullen, characterized by difficult respira- 
tion, cough, and a sense of weight and pain 
in the thorax. ; 

PNEUMONT'CS, medicines proper in 
diseases of the lungs, in which respiration 
is affected. 

PO’A, in botany, a genus of plants, class 
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3 Triandria, order 2 Digynia The species 
are mostly perennials, and consist of va- 
rious kinds of meadow grass 
POD, the pericarp, capsule, or seed vessel 
of certain plants It is a word in popular 
use, but never acientifically applied 
PODA GRA, in medicine, that species of 
gout wich recurs at regular intervals, at 
tacking the jomts of the foot, particularl 
the great toe, the pain of which is describe 
as resembling that produced by laying a 
burning coal upon the toe When the dis 
ease 18 violent, the whole foot is so sensi 
tive, that the slightest pressure, the light 
est touch or even the agitation occasioned 
by a strong draught of air, causes excru 
ciatmg pam The attacks usually recur 
once a vear, in spring or autumn, some 
fimes twice and even oftener 
PO £1, one who has a particular gemus 
for metrical composition combined with 
those higher requiaites which belong toa 
lively tmagiuation, and a keen sense of the 
beauties of nature Many write verses who 
have no juat claim to the title of poets, and 
yet such writers may be many degrees be 
yond those versifying scribus who, im deni 
gion are termed poetaatera 
POETICAL JUSTICE, a term often 
used in speaking of dramatic writings to 
denote a distribution of rewards and punish 
ments to the several characters at the ca 
tastrophe or close of a piece 
POLT LAU REALE, the appellation 
5 to a poet whose duty it 18 to compose 
irth day odes, and other pocms of rejoic 
ing, for the monarch in whose service he is 
retained ‘The laureates post in kngland 
18 at present filled by Dr Southey and the 
services formerly required are dispenaed 
with The hrat mention of a king’s poet 
an England, under the title of poet laureate, 
occurs in the reign of Edward IV. Poeta 
laureatus was, however also an academuical 
title in England, conferred by the univers) 
ties when the candidate received the degrees 
in grammar (which included rhetoric and 
versification) The last instance of a lau 
reated degree at Oxford occurs in 1512 
Hen Jonson was court poet to James I and 
received a ptnsion but does not appear to 
have the title of laureate formally granted 
bim att eae was appointed laureate to 
Charles If, and afterwards to James Il, 
by regular patent under privy seal Nahum 
Tate, Rowe, Kusden, Cibber, Whitehead, 
T Warton, Pye, and Southev (the last of 
whom was appointed in 1818) have been 
Dryden's successors 
O LTRY, in its ordinary acceptation, 1s 
the art of expressing sentiments in mea 
sured language according to certain rules 
harmony, and taste It is divided into 
blank verse and rhyme, and devominated 
according to ite subyect, as pastural for 
raral objects elegiac for plaintive pieces 
lynecal, or ballad, didactic, or instructive , 
satirical, or humorvus, and dramatic, or 
conversational But, — with the 
extensive signification of its Greek origin 
{I create), poetry assuredly includes every 
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ther expressed by the pen, the pencil, or 


the reed In all cases, poetry has the same 
general character that of an appeal to the 
ssions, and an attempt to win over the 
earer to the conceptions of the poet, whe- 
ther those conceptions be just or other- 
wise The rules of poetry and vermfying are 
taught by art, and acquired by study, but 
this force and elevation of thought, which 
Horace calls something divine, and which 
alone makea the poetry of any value, must 
be derived from nature In Dr Chan 
ning’s remarks on the character and writ 
rugs of Milton, there arc some splendid 
sages on the “art divine” which are 80 just 
and forcible, so tull of energy and beauty, 
that we are glad to transcribe them for the 
reader, rather than attempt of ourselves to 
delineate “ the language of the imagination 
and the passions” ‘This admirable writer 
says, “In an intellectual nature, framed 
for progress and tor higher modes of being, 
there must be creative energies, powers of 
original and ever growing thought, and 
poetry in the form in which these energies 
are chiefly manifested It 18 the glorious 
prerogative of this art that ‘it makes all 
things new’ for the gratification of a divine 
instinct It mdeed finds its elements in 
what it actually secs and experiences in the 
worlds of matter and mind but it combines 
aud blends these into new forms and ac 
cording to new affinities, breaks down, if 
we may 80 say, the distinctions and bounds 
of nature imparts to material objects life, 
and sentiment, and emotion, and invests 
the mind with the powers and splendours 
of the outward creation descnbes the sur 
rounding universe in the colours which the 
sions throw over it, and depicts the mind 
in thost momenta of repose or agitation, of 
tendcrness or sublime emotion, which ma 
nitest its thirst for a more powerful and 
joyful existence Toa man of a literal and 
rosaic character, the mind may seem law 
ess in these workings but it observes 
Ingher Jawa than it tranegresses the laws 
of the immortal intellect it 18 trying and 
developing its beat faculties, and in the 
objecta tick it descnbes or in the emo 
tions which it awakens, auticipates those 
states of progressive power, splendour, 
beauty, and happiness, for which it was 
created We accordingly beheve téat poe 
try far from injunng society 18 one of the 
great instruments of ite refinement and ex 
altation It hfts the mind above ordivary 
life, gives it a respite from depresaing cares, 
and awakens the consciousness of ite affi 
nity with what 1s pure and noble In ats 
legitimate and highest efforts it has the 
same tendency snd am with Christianity, 
that is, to spirituahze our vature Truc, po 
etry has been made the instrument of vice, 
the pander of bad passions, but, when ge 
nius thus stoops, it dims its fires, and parts 
with much its power, and, even when 
poetry ia enslaved to licentiousness or mis 
anthropy, she cannot wholly forget her true 
vocation Strains of pure feeling, touches 
of tenderness, images of innocent happi 
ness, sympathies with suffering virtut, 
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bursts of scorn or indignation at the hol- 
lowness of the world, passages true to our 
moral nature, often escape in an immoral 
work, and show us how hard it is fora pifted 
spirit to divorce itself wholly from what is 
good. Poetry has a natural alliance with 
our best affections. It delights in the beauty 
and sublimity of the outward creation and 
of the soul. It indeed pourtrays with ter- 
ible energy the excesses of the passions; 
but they are passions which show a ied 
nature, which are full of power, whic 
command awe, and excite a deep though 
shuddering sympathy. Its great tendenc 
and purpose is, to carry the mind above an 
beyond the beaten, dusty, weary walks of 
ordinary life; to lift it into a purer clement, 
and to breathe into it more profound and 
enerous emotion. It reveals to us the 
ovelinces of nature, brings back the fresh- 
ness of youthful feeling, revives the relish 
of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the 
enthusiasm which warmed the apring-time 
of our being, refines youthful love, strength- 
ens our interest in human nature by vivid 
delineations of its tendercst and loftiest 
feelings, spreads our sympathies over all 
classes of society, knits us by new ties with 
universal being, and through the bnghtness 
of its prophetic visions, helps faith to lay 
hold on the future hfe. We are aware that 
it 18 objected to poetry, that it gives wrong 
views and excites false expectations of life, 
peoples the mind with shadows and illu- 
sions, and builds up imagination on the 
ruins of wisdom. That there 1s a wisdom 
against which poetry wars—the wisdom of 
the seuses—which makes physical comfort 
and gratification the supreme good, and 
wealth the chief :nterest of hfe, we do not 
deny; nor do we deem it the least service 
which poetry rendera to mankind, that it 
redeems them from the thraldom of thus 
earthborn prudence. Rut, passing over this 
topic, we should observe that the complaint 
against poetry as abounding 1 jusion and 
deception is in the main groundless. In 
many poems there is more of truth than 
in many histories and philosophic theones. 
The fictions of genius are often the vehicles 
of the sublimest verities, and its flashes 


often open new regions of thought, and | h 


throw new hght on the mysteries of our 
beimg. gin poetry the letter 1s falsehood, 
but the spirit is often profoundest wisdom. 
And, if truth thus dweils in the boldest fic- 
tions of the poet, much more may it be ex- 
pected in his delineations of life; for the 
present life, which is the first stage of the 
numortal mind, abounds in the materials of 
poetry, and it ia the high office of the bard to 
detect this divine element among the grosser 
labours and pleasures of our earthly bemg. 
The present Fife is not wholly prosaic, pre- 
cise, tame, and finite. To the gifted eye it 
aboundsin the poetic. The affections which 
spread beyond ourselves and stretch far 
into futurity; the workings of mighty pas- 
mons, which seem to arm the soul with an 
almost superhuman energy ; the innocent 
and irrepressible joy of infancy ; the bloom, 
and buoyancy, and dazzling hopes of youth ; 
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the throbbings of the heart, when it firat 
wakes to love, and dreams of a happiness 
too vast for earth; woman, with her beauty, 
and grace, and gentleness, and fulness of 
feeling, and depth of affection, and her 
blushes of purity, and the tones and looks 
which only a mother’s heart can inspire ;—~ 
these are all poetical. It is not true that 
the poet paints a life which does not exist. 
He only extracts and concentrates, as it 
were, life's ethereal essence, arreats and 
condenses its volatile fragrance, brings to- 
gether its scattered beauties, and prolongs 
its more refined but evanescent joys; and 
in this he; does well; for it is good to feel 
that life is not wholly usurped by cares for 
subsistence and physical gratifications, but 
admits, in measures which may be indefi- 
musly —— sentiments and delights 
worthy of a higher being.” 

POINT, in geometry, as defined by Euclid, 
is a quantity wirich bas no parts, or which 
is indivisible. Points are the ends or extre- 
mities of lines. If a point be supposed to 
be moved any way, it will, by its motion, 
describe a line.——Poiat, in astronomy, a 
term applied to a certain place marked in 
the heavens, or distinguished for its im- 
portanes in astronomical calculations. The 

our grand points or divisions of the hori- 
zon, Viz. the east, west, uorth, and south, 
are called the cardinal points. The zenith 
and nadir are the vertical pownts ; the points 
where the orbits of the — cut the plane 
of the ecliptic, are called the nodes; the 
points where the equator and ecliptic inter- 
sect are called the equinoctial points; that 
whence the sun ascends towards the north 
pole, is called the vernal point; and that by 
which he descends to the south pole, the 
{ autumnal point. The points of the ecliptic, 
where the sun’s ascent above the equator, 
and descent below it, terminate, are called 
the suletitial point.———Point, in geography, 
a small cape or headland, jutting out into 
, the sea: thus seamen say, two points of 
land are in one another, when they are so 
completely in a right line against each 
other, ae that the innermost is hidden by 
the autermost.——Pomt, in optics, a terin 
spphied on several occasions to the rays of 
hght;: viz. the point of dispersion, wherein 
the rays begin to diverge: the point of in- 
cidence, that point upon the surface of a 
glass, or any body, on which a ray of light 
falls: point of refirction, the point from 
which a ray is reflected: point of refraction, 
' that point in the refracting surface where 
, the refraction 18 etſected. — Point, among 
1 artists, an iron or steel instrument used for 
tracing designs on copper, sood, stone, &c. 
——In modern music, a dot placed by a 
' note to raise its value or prolong its time 
one-half, eo as to make a semibreve equal 
to three minims; a minim equal to three 
quavers, &c.——Point, in poetry, a lively 
turn or expression that strikes with agree- 
able surprise; such as is usually found or 
expected at the close of an epigram.——In 
heraldry, points are the several different 
parts of the eseutcheon, denoting the local 
pomtions of figures.——Point-blank, in gun- 
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nery, denotes the shot of a gun levelled 
horizontally. The point-blank range is the 
extent of the apparent right line of a ball 
discharged. In shooting point-blank, the 
ball is supposed to move directly to the ob- 
ject, without a curve.——Pointa, in me 
mar, certain characters used to mark the 
divisions of writing, or the pauses to be 
observed in reading or speaking; as the 
comma (,) semicolon (;) colon (:) and pe- 
riod (.) also the points of interrogation (?) 
and admiration (!)——Poznting, the art of 
dividing a discourse, by points, into periods 
and members of periods, in order to show 
the proper pauses to be made in reading. 
——Point of sight, in perspective, a point 
on a plane marked out by a right line 
drawn from the perpendicular to the plane. 
——The word point has various other signi- 
fieations. Thus we say “we have gamed 
our point;” “he has reached the highest 
point of excellence ;” “ my friend is at the 
pot of death ;” “ all points of dispute are 
given up,” &c. 


POINTER, among sportsmen, a dog used 


in finding partridges, pheasants, and other 
feathered game. Though the pointer is not 
a native of England, it has been long since 


naturalized here. Johnson, in his Shooter’s 
Companion, observes, that from judicious 
croasing, by the fox-hound with the Spanish 
pointer, excellent dogs are to be met with 
in moat parts of England. They differ from 
the setter, as when they have approached 
sufficiently near the game, they stand erect, 
whereas the true-bred setter will either mt 
upon his haunches, or lie close to the 
ground, generally the latter. Pointers are 
very susceptible of education; and ther 
speed. strength, and persevering spirit, en- 
able them to continue the chase for a length 
of time almost incredible. 

POISON, a substance which by its che- 
mical action, or re-action, when taken into 
the stomach, mixed with the blood, or ap- 
plied to the flesh, disturbs or suspends the 
circulations and functions necessary to hife. 
Some destroy the parts, as arsenic and cor- 
rosive sublimate; others destroy the elas- 
tieity of the stomach; others create de- 
composition by their active putrescence ; 
and othera affect the medullary system, as 
narcotics, and suspend the energy of the 
brain; but they act variously upon different 
animals.— When mineral poisons have been 
recently swallowed, a scruple or two of 
ipecacuanha will sometimes suffice as an 
emetic; but if tlis should not operate, 
twelve grains of white vitriol should be 

iven to adults. Where narcotic poisons 

ave been swallowed, as opium, henbane, 
hemlock, &c., the person must not, on an 
account, be allowed to sleep, but be oblige 
to drink plentifully of muciaginous fluids, 
vinegar, atrong coffee, &c. If arsenic, pre- 
parations of mercury, lead, &c. have been 
swallowed some time, and violent pain pro- 
duced in the stomach, great anxiety, sick- 
ness, vomiting, sniping, with a burning pain 
in the throat: in such cases a solution of 
soap in the proportion of one pound of 
soap to four pounds or pints of water should 
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be drank pretty plentifully—We may re- 
mark, by way of conclusion, that poisous 
are only deleterious in certain doses; tur 
many of the most active, in small doscs, 
form the most valuable medicines, 

POLA’CRE, a vessel with three masts, 
used in the Mediterranean. The masts are 
usually of one piece, so that they have 
neither tops, caps, nor cross-trees, nor 
horses to their upper yards. 

POLARITY, that quality of a body in 
virtue of which peculiar properties reside 
in certain points; special direction, accord- 
ing to some governing law, as in magnet- 
ism, light, &c. A mineral is said to pos- 
sess polarity when it attracts one pole of a 
a needle and repels the other. 

LARIZA‘TION OF LIGHT, in phy- 
sics, a change produced upon light by the 
action of certain media, by which it ex- 
hibits the appearance of having polarity, or 
poles possessing different properties. The 

nowledge of this smgular property of light 
has afforded an explanation of several in- 
tricate phenomena in optics. 

POLE, in astronomy, the extremity of 
the axis of the earth, an imaginary point 
on the earth’s surface, of which there are 
two, namely, the Arctic or North Pole, and 
the Antarctic or South Pole.——Poles of 
the ecliptic, are two points on the surface 
of the sphere, 23° SU’ distant from the poles 
of the world.———Magnetic poles, two points 
of a loadstone, corresponding to the poles 
of the world; the one poiuting to the north, 
the other to the south._—— Pole, in spherics, 
a point equally distant from every part of 
the circumference of a great circle of the 
sphere; it is a point of 90% distant from the 
plane of a circle, and in a line passing per- 
pendicularly through the centre, called the 
axis. Thus the zenith and nadir are the 
polee of the horizon. 

PO'LE-AXE, a kind of hatchet with a 
short handle, and a point or claw bending 
downward from the back of its head. It 18 
principally used at sea, to cut away the 
ngging of the enemy attempting to board; 
sometimes it is thrust into the mide of a 
ship to assist in boarding an enemy’s ship, 
and called a b0arding-aze. 

PO'LECAT, tn zoology, an anima) of the 
genus Mustela, or weasel tribe, which emits 
a most fetid stench when pursuedg, It m- 
habita Europe and Asiatic Russia. 

POL’EMARCH, in antiquity, an Athe- 
nian magistrate whose duty it was to take 
care that the children of such as lost their 
lives in their country’s service were main- 
tained out of the public treasury. He had 
also the care of sojourncrs and strangers in 
Athens; lus authority over them being 
equa) to that of the archon over the citisens. 

POLEM’ICS, controversial writings, par- 
ticularly applied to controversies on matters 
of divinity. 

POLEM’OSCOPE, in optics, an oblique 
perspective glass, or diagonal opera-giaes, 
contrived for seeing objects that do not he 
directly before the eye. It consists of a 
concave glass, placed near a plane mirror 
in the end of a short round tube, and a 


ANTIDOTES ARE AS VARIOUS, If NOT AS WELL. KNOWN, AS POTAONS. 
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MOST POISONS OPERATE PRINCIPALLY BY A POWERFUL ACTION UPON THE NERVES, AND A RAPID DESTRUCTION OF TREIR ENERGY 
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INSECTS ASSIST IN THE IMPREGNATION OF FLOWERS, BY DISTURBING THEIR FILAMENTS, AND CAUSING THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POLLEN. 














THE DIVISION OF LABOUR 18 ONE GREAT CAUSR OF PRODUCTIVENESS. 
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conver glass in a hole in the side of the 
tube, 

PO’LE-STAR, or PO’LAR STAR, in as- 
tronomy, a star of the second magnitude, 
the last in the tail of Ursa Minor, which is 
nearly vertical to the pole of the earth. 
ey its proximity, it never sets; it is 
therefore of great use to navigators in the 
northern hemisphere, in determining the 
latitudes, &c. 

POLICE, the internal regulation of a 
kingdom, city, or town. In its most popu- 
lar acceptation, the police signifies the ad- 
ministration of the municipal laws and re- 
—— of a city or incorporated town or 

orough; as the police of London, of Bir- 
mingham, &c.—-~Those who are employed 
in thus administering to its peace and good 
government are termed police-oficers. 

POLICY, in commerce, a written in- 
atrument containing the terms or condi- 
tions on which a person or company under- 
takes to indemnify another person against 
losses of property exposed to peculiar ha- 
zards, as fire, losses by sea, &c. (Sce In- 
BURANTE.] 

POLI'TENESS, polishes manners, or 
that conduct towards others which good 
will in the first place, and good sense in 
the second, imperiously dictates. It unites 
gracefulness and gentility of behaviour with 
an obliging willingness to conform to the 
wants and wishes of others. 

POLITICAL ARITHMETIC, the art 
of making arithmetical calculations on 
matters relating to a nation, its revenues, 
value of lands and effects, produce of lands 
or manufactures, population, and the ge- 
neral statistics of a country. 

POLITICAL ECON’OMY, the science 

which treats of the administration of the 
revenues of a nation; or the management 
and regulation of its resources and pro- 
ductive property and labour. It 18 a term 
of very comprehensive meaning, and in- 
cludes all the measures by which the pro- 
perty and labour of citizens are directed in 
the best manner to the success of individual 
industry and enterprise, and to the public 
prosperity. 
P LITICS, in its most extensive sense, 
is the theory and practice of obtaining the 
ends of civil society ; or the regulation and 
xovermment of a nation or state, for the 
preservation of its safety, peace, and pros- 
penty. Politics is necessarily divided into 
two branches; the one regarding a state in 
all its relationa with other states, and the 
other its internal arrangements, or polity 
and which cludes what is frequently called 
its domestic economy, viz. the augmentation 
of 1ts strength and resources, and the pro- 
tection of its citizens in their righta, with 
the preservation and improvement of their 
morals. 

POLL, in elections, the register of thosc 
who give their vote, containing their name, 
place of residence, &c. Also the place 
where the votes are registered ; as “we are 
going to the poll ;” “several electors were 
unable to get to the poll,” &c. 

POL‘LEN, in botany, the farina or the 


— 
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FOLLENIN, in chemistry, a substance 


prepared from the pollen of tulips, highly 
inflammable, and insoluble in agents which 
dissolve other vegetable products. 


It is 
soon subject to putrefaction on being ex- 
posed to the air. 

POL’LUX, in astronomy, a fixed star of 
the second magnitude in the constellation 
Gemini, or the Twins. 3 

POLONA‘ISE, arobe or dress, sometimes 


worn by ladies, which is adopted from the 
fashion of the Poles. 


POLOME’SE, the Polish language. 

POLONOISE, in music, a movement of 
three crotchets in a bar, with the rythmical 
cesura on the last. 

POL’VERINE, in chemistry, the calcined 
ashes of a plant, of the nature of pearl- 
ashes, brought from the Levant and Syria. 
in the manufacture of glass it is preferred 


to other ashes, as the glass made with it is 
perfectly white. 


POLY, a Greek prefix to many of our 


words, signifying many; as in polygon, a 
figure of many angles. 


POLYACOUSTTIC, an epithet applied to 
that which multiplies or magnifies sound. 

POLYADELPH'IA, in botany, the 18th 
class of the Linnean system of plants; con- 
taining four orders, pentandrta, dodecan- 
dria, icosandyria, and polyandria, with the 
stamens united into three or more bodies 
by the filaments, 

POLYAN’DRIA, in botany, the 13th 
class of the Linnean system of plants; 
containing seven orders, monogynia, digy- 
nia, trigynia, tetragynia, pentagynia, hexa- 
gynia, and polygynia, The uumber of the 
stamens distinguishes this class from the 
first eleven clasaes; their situation on the 
receptacle separates it from the 12th class, 
Icosandria ; and their distinctness from 
each other is the mark by which this class 
is known from the Monadelphia and the 
Polyadelphia 

POLYAN TITUS, in botany, a plant of 
the genus Primula, or primrose, whose 
flower-stalks produce flowers in clusters, 

POLYANTOG’RAPHY, the act or prac- 
tice of multiplying copies of one’s own 
hand-writing, by engraving on stone; a 
species of hit hography: 

POL’YCHROITE, in chemistry, the co- 
louring matter of saffron. 

POLYCOTYLEDON, in botany, a plant 
that has many cotyledons or lobes to the 


seed. 
POLYG’ONUM, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 8 Octandria, order 3 Trigynta. 
The species are shrubby perenmals. 
POLYGA'MIA, the 23rd class of the Lin- 
nean system of plants; containing three 
orders, monoecia, dioecia, and trioecia, with 
rfect flowers, accompanied with one or 
oth sorts of 1mperfect flowers. 
POLYG‘AMY, a plurality of wives or 
husbands at the same time. In some 
countries, a8 in — instance, poly- 
pamy is allowed; but by the laws of Eng- 


and, polygamy is made felony, except in 
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SECURITY OF PROPYKRTY 18 ESSENTIAL TO THE INCREASE OF WEALTH. 
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fructifying powder communicated by the 
anther of flowers on the pistil. 


SHE RULES OF NATIONSL LAW ARE MERELY THE PRINCIPLES WHICH HAVE DEVELOPED THEMSELVES WITHIN THE LAST THREB HUNDRED YEARS. 








ALMOSY TRE BNTIRE CLASS OF POLY?! ARE ATTACHED BY THE STEM, OR BASE, TO SUBMARINE ROCKS OR OTHER EXTRAXEOUS BODIES, 
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POLIPI HAVE NO ORGANS FITTED FUR CIACULATION OR RESYIBATION, 
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the case of absence beyond the stas for 


seven years Polygamy prevmled among 
the Jewish patriarchs, both before and 
under the Mosaic law, but the state of 


manners had probably become reformed in 
this respect before the time of Chnst, for 
in the New Testament we mett no trace of 
its practice Polygamy has been allowed 
under all the — which have prevailed 
in Asian By the laws ot Mohammed, every 
Mussulman is permitted to have a plurality 
of wives the Arabs, however, seldom avail 
| themselves of this privilege The ancient 
Romans never practised it, though 1t was 
| not forbidden among them, and Mark An 
tony 18 mentioned as the frst who took the 
hberty of having two wives From that time 
it became trequent in the Roman empire, 
till the reagns of Theodosius, Honors, and 
Arcadius, who prolubited it a Db 393 
POL 3G AR, in Hindostan, an inhabitant 
of the woods 
POLY GLNOUS, consisting of many 
kinds an epithet uscd in mineralogy, as a 
polygenous mountain, oue composed of 
atrata of different species of stone 
POL YGLOTT, a book containing many 
languages, as the Polyglott Bible, a bible 
printed 1n several languages 
POLGON, in geometry, a figure with 
many sides, or whose pt rimeter consists of 
more than four sides very polygon may 
be divided into as many triangles as the 
figure has sides and may of course be easily 
weasured ——Polygonal numbers, are so 
called because the units whereof they con 
siat may be disposed in such A manner as 
to represent several regular poly gons 
POLYG ONUM, in botany knotgrasa, a 
j genus of plants so named from the nume 
rous jointa in the atem 
! POL YGRAM, a figure consistmg of | 
many lines [ 
POLYGRAPH an instrument for mul 
tiplying copies of a writing with case and 
epee 
| POLYG RAPHY, the art of writing in | 
various ciphcre and deciphiring the same 
POLYGANIA in botany onc ot the 
Linnean orders, containing plants the flow 
| ers of which have many pistils | 
POLYHAL LITE a mimeral or salt oc | 
curring in masses of a fhrous structure of 
a bnck red colour bhemg tinged with iron 
It contains sulphate of lime, of magnesia, 
tash and soda | 
POLYHE DROWN in geometry a body or 
solid comprehended under many amides or 
— — In optics, a muluplying glass or 
ens consisting of several plane surtaccs 








—— 


— in a convex form 
OLIM ATHY, the knowledge of many 
arta and aciences Hence a person who is 
acquainted with many branches of kt arning 
wsetyled a polymath 

POLIMIG NITE, the name of a mineral 
recently found in Norway = It is biask, bril 
hant, and crystalized in small pnsms 

POL YMORTH, 1m conchology, a name | 
given by Soldani to a numerous series of 





shells of a small and irregular form, which | ditches Whoever will carefu 
j these when the sun 1s very powerful, 


caunot be referred to any known genus 
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TENTACULA OF POLYPS ARK KXQUISITELY SENSIBLE 
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POLYNEME, 1n achthyology, a fish 
having a scaly compressed head, with a 
blunt prominent nose, and folding appen- 
dages to the pectoral fins 

OLYNE SIA, m geography, a term of 
modern invention, used to desipnate a great 
number of :slands in the Pacific ocean, as 
the Sandwich, Friendly, and Society isles, 
the Carolines, Ladronts, &c 

POL YNOME, mm algebra, a quantity con- 
sisting of many terms 

POLL OPTRUM, m optics, a glass 
—— which objects appear —— 

FOLVFEMFALOUS, in botany, having 
many petals 

POLYPHIONY, or POLYPH’ONISM, 
multipheity of sounds, as in the reverbera 
thon ofan echo 

POLYPH \LLOUS, m botany, many 
— , as, a polyphyllous calyx or pen 


ant 

POLYPO DIUM, 1n botany, a genus of 
plants in the Linnwan system, clase 24 
Cryptogamia order 2 Filtcees 

POLYP ODY, in botany, a plant of the 
genus Polynodium, of the order of Filtces or 
ferns There are numerous species, of which 
the moat remarkable 1s the common male 


fern 
POL YPUS, or POL YPE, a apecies of 
fresh water insect belonging to the genus 
Hydia, and order of Zoophytes It anha 
bits the stagnant waters of Europe, and 
1a remarkable for the property that if cut 
into acvcral parts, each part wall shoot out 
a new head and tail, and thus become a 
perfect an:mal The bodies of these am 
mals appear only a homogc neous mass, 
constituted of a gelatinous and itmtable 
cellular tissue in which the vital fluids 
inove in a alow and protracted course ‘The 
whole of this extensive class are provided 
with an internal cavity or stomach and 
some of them with indistinct traccs of hol 
low canals or ovaries The body 38 usually 
of a cylindrical or conical torm, of a gela 
timous or transparent texture the mouth 
is the only opening and ia surrounded with 
tentacula, varying 1 form and number 
Numerous and more extraordinary facts 
than it 16 here possibie to relate, respecting 
its multiplication by the division of its 
parts aud particularly the possibility of 
Cngrafting once poly pt upon another, pelong 
to this annual =In the lowest races of po 
Iyp, the distinctive characters of animal 
hfe are so shghtly developed, that there 1s 
much difhculty in distinguishing them from 
the crvptog3amic familita of the vegetable 
kingdom The renemblance in these plants 
to animale consiats in this, that from the 
egg is formed a bulb which shoots up mto 
a stem, and senda off branches, there u 
also a root, which, however, is merely the 
organ of attachment, affording no nounsh 
mienttothcammals Being thustmmovably 
fixed to a particular spot, they have no 
other means of prouding themselves with 
food, but by their long tentacula Certaiu 
olype are —“ ſound m 
ly examine 


DURING THE WHOLE TIMR A POLYPE 18 EXPANDED, A CONSPANT CURRENT OF WATER I8 DIRECTED TOWARDS ITS MOCTH 
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THE KARLIEST ALTARS OF PAGANIGM WERH ENECTED IN GROVES. 
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see many little transparent lumps, of the | consisting of more syllables than three; 
appearance of a jelly, and size of a pea, and | for when a word consists of one, two, or 
flatted upon one side. The same kind of | three ey ladies, it is called a monosyllable, 
substances are likewise to be met with on | dissyllable, and trivyliable. 
the under sides of the Jeaves of plants which | POLYSYN’DETON, in grammar and 
ow in such places. These are the polypes | rhetoric, a figure in which a redundance of 
In a quiescent and ap — inanimate | conjunctions, especially copulative ones, is 
state. They are generally fixed by one end | used; as, “we have armies and fleets 
to some solid aubatance, with a large open- | gold and stores—all the sinews of war.” 
ing, which is the mouth, at the other; POLYTECHNIC, an epithet denotiug or 
having several arme fixed round it, project- | comprehending many arts; as, a polytechnic 
ing as rays from the centre. In contem- | school; the Polytechnic Gallery.—The Pory- 
plating the structure of the polypi, we find | recunrc Scnoot, in France, was establish- 
their nutritive organs the simplest of all | ed by a decree of the national convention of 
possible forms; consisting of a mere sto- | March 1{th, 1794, which was passed by the 
mach adapted to receive and digest food, | influence of Monge, Carnot, Routers , &e. 
without any other apparent organ, being | ‘‘ The committee of public safety had seen 
destitute of brain, nerves, or organs of sense; | the necessity of providing for the education 
nor is there the slightest appearance of any | of engineers. The schoo! was firat called 
thing corresponding to lungs, heart, or even | ecole centrale d-s travaux publics, which 
vessels of any kind. The researches of | name was changed a — after. Men like 
Trembley have brought to light the extra- Lagrange, Laplace, Berthollet, Fourcroy, 
ordinary fact, that not only the internal | and many other ————— individuals, 
surface of the polypus is endowed with the | were its professors. It is now established 
power of — food, but that the same | in the buildings of the ancieut college of 
roperty belongs also to the external sur- | Navarre. Napoleon did much for it, and 
‘ace, or what we might call the skin of the | under him it received considerable modifi- 
animal. He found that by a dextrous ma- | cations. The pupils were obliged to live in 
nipulation, the hydra may be completely | the building, and wear a uniform. Its ob- 
turned inside out, like the finger of a glove, | ject is to diffuse a knowledge of the mathe- 
and that the animal, after having undergone | matical, physical, and chemical sciences, 
this — operation, will very soon re- { and to — the pupils for the artillery 
sume all its ordinary functions, just as if | service and the various departments of en- 
nothing had happened. It accommodates | gineering, military, naval, and civil. The 
itself in the course of a day or two to the | number of pupils 1s limited to 300. The 
transformation, and resumes all its natural | terms for the students not supported on 
habits, eagerly seizing animalcules with its | the foundation are 1000 francs a year, inde- 
tentacula, and introducing them into its peneent of the expense of uniform and 
newly-formed stomach, which bas for its | books. The pupil, at the time of admission, 
interior surface what before was the exte- {| must be more than sixteen and less than 
rior skin, and which digests them with per- | twenty years old. The course of studies 
fect ease.—Still more complicated are the | lasts two years, in certain cases three. A 
forma and economy of the aggregated po- | rigorous examination precedes admission, 
lypi, which prolific nature has spread in | and another examination takes place before 
countless multitudes over the rocky shores | the pupils leave the institution, and it is 
of the whole globe. ‘These grow in the | invariably attended by the greater number 
form of plants, and are supported on one | of the marshals of France, together with 
common stem, with widely extending flow- | many of the moat distinguished scholars ; 
ering branches. These many-headed mon- | ‘and,’ says an Eee writer, ‘the replies 
sters present myriads of open mouths, each | of the pupils might well astonish a senior 
surrounded un single or numerous rows of | wrangler of Cambridge, or a medallist of 
tentacula, which are extended to catch | Dublin!’ The origin of this establishment, 
their prey; these are provided with a mul- | and the high character of the course of in- 
titude Sf cilia, which, by their incessant | struction, has always iuspired the students 
vibrations, determine currents of water to | with a warm love of their country. March 
flow towards their mouths, carrying with | 30th, 1814, they fought bravely against the 
them the floating animalcules on which the | allies. In April, 1816, the school was abo- 
entire mass of polypi subsists.———The name | lished, the students appearing not suffi- 
given to the habitations of polypes, or to | ciently devoted to the Bourbons, who, how- 
the common part of those compound ani- | ever, were obliged to re-establish it in Sep- 
mals, is polypier; and a fossil polype is | tember of the same Ma In the revolution 
called a polypite.———Polypue, in ichthyo- | of July, 1830, the students immediately took 
logy, a sea-fiah, resembling the cuttle-fish, | part with the people, and were of the great- 
so called because it has numerous feet.—— { est use, as well by their military knowledge 
Polypus, in surgery, a fieshy tumour, com. | as by their heroic enthusiasm ; and several 
monly met with iu the nose, that abounds in | of the most important attacks during those 
ramifications, from which it derivesita name. | memorable days were conducted by these 
POLYSPERM’OUB, in botany, an epithet | youths.” 
for such plants as have more seeds than POLYTH’EISM, the doctrine and wor- 
four succeeding each flower, without any me of a pluralsty of gods: opposed to mo 
certain order. notheiem, or the belief in one Supreme 
POLYSYL’LABLE, in grammar, a word | Being. 
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THE DEIFICATION OF DEPARTED HERORS AND STATESMEN INTRODUCED THE UNIVERSAL BELIEF OF NATIONAL AND TUTELAB GODS. 






SOME HAVE CONSIDERED THE POLITHEISM OF THE GBERKS AS THE MERE FORMS UNDER WHICH NATURAL SCIENCR HAD BEEN PRESERVED, 














THE HISTORY OF POLYTHERISM I8 FULL OF MONSTROSITIRG AND VICKS. k0 
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POMA’CEZ, the 36th Linnean natural 
order of plants, having an esculent pulpy 
root, as the apple, &e. 

POMA TUM, a compound of lard and 
ros¢e-water, an unguent used in dressing the 


hair. 

PO’MEGRANATE, 1n botany, the fruit 
of atree belonging to the genus punica = It 
1s as large as an orange, of arcddish colour, 
having a hard nnd filled with a soft pulp 
and numerous seeds 

POMC RIUM, m antiquity, a space of 
ground both within and without the walla, 
| which the augurs consecrated on the first 





balding of any city. 

POMIF’EROUS, apple bearinx, an epi 
thet apphed to plants which bear the larger 
kinds of fruits, such as melons, gourds, &e 
in distinction from the baccyferous or berry- 
bearing plants 

POMOL OGY, that branch of gardening 
which is directed principally to the culti- 
vation of fruit trees, shrubs,&ec In Ger- 
many and France there exist many pomo 
| logical societies, upon a simular principle 

to our horticultural societies, though the 
former, as the name implies, direct their 
attention chiefly to the cultivation of fruits 

POM P\1 CIRCEN’SIS, or CEREA’LIA, 
jm antiquity, a procession exhibited at the 
| Lud: Cereales of the Romans, consisting of 
| a solemn march of the peraons who were to 
engage in the exercises of the circus, at 
tended by the magistrates and ladus of 
quality, the statues of the gods and illus- 
trious men being oarried along 1n state on 

ns called thensa 
POM PHOLY\A, im chemustrv, the white 
oxjde which sublimes during the combus- 
thon of zinc, called flowers of zinc 

PO MUM ADAMI,or ADAM’S APPLE, 
im anatomy, the name of a protuberance in 
the antenor part of the nech, so named 
from the whimaical supposition that a part 
of the forbidden fruit of which Adam ate 
stuck in bis threat, aud thus caused the 
protuberance. 

PON GO, 1n zoology, a name apphed by 
Cuvier to the largest species of ape known, 
which inhabits Borneo and resembles the 
@rang outang in its general form and crect 

sition, but has the check pouches and 
engthened muzzle of the baboon 

PONTEE, 1p glass works, an iron in 
atrument ured to stick su the glass at the 
bottom, for more cunvensently taslioning 
the neck of it 

PONTIL1 X, among the Romana, was 
one of the order of Pontifices, who bad the 
superintendauce and direction of divine 
worship in general. The Pontices were 
erected ito a college conmeting of fifteen 
persons, of whom the cight first had the 
title of Majores, and the seven others of ; 
Pontyfices Minores They made togcther , 
but one body, the chief of wlich was called 
Pontifex Maximus. | 

PONTIFYF, the high or chicf priest in | 
the Romesh and Greek churches = ‘The an- 
cient Romans had a college of puntyfs, the 
Jewa had their portiffs, and the pope 1s 
called a sovereign portyff —~ The word | 
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THR POPE 18 STYLED “HIS HOLINESS,” “THER HOLY FATHER,” AND SOMETIMES IN HISTORY “THE SOVEREIGN PONTIFF.” 
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THN FPONTIFICAL FPALACNS IN BOME ARE VAST AND MAGNIFICENT, 
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is recommended for flooring Of the black 





TUN POPE'S DRESS AND KQUIPAGE ABE THOSE OF AN BCCI EBIABTIL. 
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pontyficate 1s used for the state or dignity 
of a pontiff, or high priest, but more par 
ticularly for the reign of a pope 

PONTIFICA‘LIA, the robes in which a 
bishop performs divine service. 

PON OON 8, or PONTOON BRIDGE 
a floating bridge, tormed of flat-bottomed 
boats, anchored or made fast in two lines, 
and used in forming bridges over rivers for 
the passage of arinies ——Pontoon carriage, 
a vehicle formed of two wheels only, and 
two long side pieces, whose fore ends are 
au ported by tumbers, 

NT VOLANT, in military affairs, a 
kind of bridge used in sieges for surprising 
@ post or outwork that has but narrow 
moats It is composed of two small 
bridges lad one above the other, and #0 
contrived tkat, by the aid of cords and 
pullies, the upper one may be pushed for- 
ward till it reaches the destined point, 

POOR, POOR LAWS. {See Pav- 
PRRisM 

PO PA, m Roman antiquity, certain of- 
ficers of inferior rank who assisted the 
priests at sacrifices. 

POPE (papa, father), the head of the 
Roman Catholic church The appcllation 
of pope was anciently given to all Christian 
bishops, but about the latter end of the 
eleventh century, in the wears of Gre- 
gory VII at was usurped by the bishop of 

me, whose peculiar title it has ever 
since continued The spiritual monarchy 
of Rome sprung up soon after the declen- 
sion of the Roman empire The bishops 
of Rome affict to owe their origin to the 
appomtment of St. Peter, who was cone. 
dered as trausterring the keys of heaven 
(figuratively consigned to his keeping), to 
these bishops as his successors , hence 
they assumed a supremacy which was ad 
mitted by all the Western Christians, but 
resisted by the Eastern ones, who in 
Greece, Turkey, and Russa, have a sepa 
rate Greck church The vices of the clergy 
led, however, in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, to achisms , and a personal quar- 
rel hetwecn the pope and Henry VIII in- 
duced the Jatter to assume the title of the 
Head of the Anghean Church, as well as 
to recogmae the principles of the Reform- 
ers, which were adopted by many Ger- 
man princes, and the Nosthern sove-cigns 
The pope retains his spiritual ascendancy 
throughout Italy, France, Austria, Spain, 
and Portugal, and four fifths of the Irieh 
are Catholics He is also regarded as a 
sovereign in certain provinces contiguous 
to Rome 

POP LAR, in botany, a tree of the genus 
Populus, of wlich there are eleven species 
1 The abele, 2 the white poplar, 3 the 
black poplar, 4 the aspen tree, or trem 
bling poplar, 5 the balsamifera, or Caro- 
lina ropa 6 the tacamahaca of Canada, 
&e Ihe wood of the abele, m_ particular, 





THE OFPOSITE CLASSES OF RICH AYD POOR PROYE, THAT FOR ALL OSTENTATIOUS BXPENDITURE, THERE MUST BE EQUIVALENT PRIVATION, 


poplar, the inner bark 12 used in Kams- 
chatka for bread , and the cottony down of 
the seeds has been made mto paper. The 
rean of the tacamahaca is employed iu 
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BEGGARS AND VAGABONDS SHOULD BE DISCOURAGED IN EVERY STATS. 
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medicine. The Lombardy poplar Moar a | their influence and power, to increase their 
dye of as fine a lustre, and equally durable, | own. The Populares were opposed to the 
as that of the finest yellow wood, aud its | Optrmates. (See Orrimares) 
colour is more easily extracted. POPULARITY, the state of possessing 
POP’LIN, in commerce, a kind of fine- | the affections and confidence of the people 
woven stuff made of silk and worsted. in general. “ The man whose ruling prin- 
POP’PY, in botany, a plant of the genus | ciple is duty, is never perplexed with anx- 
Papaver, of several species, from one of | ious corroding calculations of interest and 
which, the somniferum, or white poppy, opi- sa ee 
um is collected. (See Or1um.] POPULATION, the aggregate number 
POP’ULAR, enjoying the favour of the | of people in any country. Owing to the 
great body of the people; as, a popular | increase of births above that of the deaths, 
ministry. Also, whatever pertains to the | the population is continually increasing in 
common people; as the popular voice-—~ | most parts of the habitable world. “ Coun- 
In law, a popular action is one which gives | tries,” saya Adam Smith, in his Wealth of 
a penalty to the person that sues for the | Nations, “ are populous, not in proportion 
same. to the number of people whom their produce 
POPULA’RES, the name of a party at | can clothe and lodge, but in proportion to 
Rome, who struggled to ingratiate them- | that of those whom it can feed.”’——The 
selves with the people, and, by extending ! following Table gives, at a glance, the 


Porvuuation of ENGLann and Waxes, from the Year 1700 to 1831. 


Year. No. of Persons.| Year. No.of Persons. GXMERAu Summany, 1831. 

1700 ee 6,475,000 1770 ae 7,428,000 En land Cy s ° 13,089,336 
1710... 5,240, 000 1780 .. 7,953,000 Wales . . . 805,236 
1720 .. 5,665,000 1790 .. 8,675,000 Scotland ‘ : F 2,365,807 
1730 .. 5,796,000 1801 .. 9,168,000 Army and Navy . : . 277,017 
1740. . 6,064,000 Wil .. 10,502,400 — t — 
1760 .. 6,467,000 1821 .. 12,218,400 Total. . 16,537,396 
1760 .. 6,736,000 1831 .. 14,594,500 — 


BCOTLAND. No. of Persons. 


Years . ° 1801 1811 1821 1831 Edinburgh, — 162,403 
Number of Peraons 1,652,400 1,865,900 2,135,300 2,365,807 of, in 1831 . i 





IRXLAXNBD. 
Years . 7 . * : < 1921 1831 
Number of Persons 7 - - 6,846,949 7,707,401 


Tue Merrorotts. 


POPULATION IN THE YEARS 1700 | 1750 } 1801 | 1811 1821 1831 

City of VWithin the Walls . =. (139,300) 87,000] 78,000} 57,700| 58,400} 57,695 
London J Without the Walls . - | 69,000 | 57,800} 56,300] 68,000] 72,000] 67,878 
City and Jaberties of Westminster (130,000 182,000 1165,000 | 168,600 | 189,400 | 209,080 
Parishes within the Bills of Mortal. '326,900 ,357,600 477,700 | 593,700 | 730,700 | 852,849 
Ditto not within the Bills of Mortal. 9,150 | 22,450 {123,000 | 162,000 | 224,300 | 293,567 





Total. . 674,350 '676,250 (900,000 !1 ,050,00011, 274,300) 1,474,069 
Increase per cent. of the Population at periods between 1700 and 1831 :— 


Between 1801 & 1811 . . . 14 percent. | Between 1821 & 1831 . . . 14 percent. 
181) &@182) . 2... 1734 — 1700 & 1831 . . 2.135 — 


But theéncrease of the 40 counties of England, taken together since 1700, has been 154 
per cent. ; that of the 12 counties of Wales only 117 per cent. during the same period. 


POR’CELAIN, a fine sort of earthen- 
ware, originally manufactured in China, 
and thence called china-ware. The com- 
bination of silex and argil is the basia of 
porcelain ; and, with the addition of vnrious 
proportions of other carths, and even of 
some metallic oxydes, forms the different 
varieties of pottery, from the finest porce- 
Jain to the coarsest earthen-ware. Though 
siiceous earth is the ingredient which is 
present in large proportion in these com- 
pounds, yet it is the argillaceous which 
more particularly gives them their charac- 
ter, as it communicates ductility to the 
mixture when soft, and renders it capable 
of being turned into any shape on the 


— — — — 


lathe, and of being baked. Porcelains dif- 
fer much in their fineness and beauty. 
Under the head “ Catna-wang,” and again 
in the article “‘ Eartuzn-wanrsz,” we have 
given somewhat detailed accounts of the 
materials and modes of manufacturing 
them. We will here add a description of 
the manufacture of the Worcester porce- 
lain:—The mliceous and other substances 
are first pulverized by an iron roller which 
weighs upwards of two tons, and revolves 
in a groove not unlike that of a cider-mill ; 
after this they are calcined, and then 
ground at the water-mill, sufficiently fine 
to filter through sieves, through which no 
particle of greater dimensions than the 
















THE LIBERAL BEWARD OF LABOUR NATURALLY TENDS TO WIDEN AND INCREASE THE POPULATION OF ANX COUNTRY. 
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KVERY ONK OUGHT TO GAIN HIS SUBBIATENCE BY SOME USKFUL ART, 61) 
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PORPHYBY 18 BTILL FOUND IN IMMENSE STRATA IN KOYPT. 
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THE PORCUPINE GENERALLY SLEEPS DUBING THB DAY, AND ONLY LEAVES IT8 BURROW IN THE EVENING, IN SEARCH OF FOOD. 
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67,000th part of an inch can pass. The 
composition then, in its liquid state, is 
dried upon the slip-kilns till 1t becomes of 
the consistency af clay, when it is taken to 
the throwing room, where the ware is first 
formed; and from thence to the store- 
room, in which it is placed to dry gradu- 
ally, thus Preparing it for turning and 
pressing. The articles being applied to 
the latter, are diminished im thickness 
about one-half; the ware 1s then put into 
the first set of kilns, called “ biscuit kilns,” 
in which it is burned nearly sixty hours. 
Having passed through these kilns, such 
peeces as have been warped by too great 

eat, arc reburned in the second. After 
this the articles are prepared for receiving 
their glazing, which accumphished, they are 
a third time comnnitted to the fire,—and 
when the glaze is sufficiently vitrified they 
are taken out, and when cool receive their 
finest embellishment in the painting room ; 
they are then a fourth time condemned to 
the furnace, for the purpose of incorporat- 
ing the gilding and the colours with the 
glaze, after which they are burnished for 
the market. 

POR’CELAIN-SHELL, in ichthyology, 
a genus of shell-fish, with a simple shell 
without any hinge, formed of one piece, 
and of a gibbous figure on the back: the 
mouth is long, narrow, and dentated on 
each side; and the animal inhabitant 1s a 


limax. 

POR'CELLANITE, a species of jasper, a 
siliceuus mineral of various colours. It 1s 
sometimes marked with vegetable impres- 
sions of a brick red colour, and seems to be 
formed accidentally in coal mines which 
have indurated and semi-vitrified beds of 
coal-shale or slate-clay. 

PORCH, in architecture, a kind of vesti- 
bule supported by columns at the entrance 
of temples, halls, churches, or other build- 
ings.—By way of distinction, a public por- 
tico in Athens, where Zeno the ——— 
taught his —— was called the porch. 
Hence, the porch, in classical literature, is 
equivalent to the echool of the Stoics. 

POR'CUPINE (histriz), in z ‘logy, a 
very singular genus of quadrupeds, belong- 
ing to the order of the glires. The fore- 
teeth of the porcupine are obliquely trun- 
cated, and st has no canine teeth: its ears 
are of a roundish form, and the body is 
covered with prickles or'spines, and also 
with bristles like those of a hog. The 
spines or quills, as they are called, are of 
two kinds; some being short, thick, strong, 
and sharp-pointed ; others longer, weaker, 
more flexible, and compressed at the point. 
These the porcupine 18 capable of erecting 
if attaeked or in danger; but not of pro- 
jecting, as is sometimes stated. 

POR’CUPINE.-FISH, in ichthyology, a 
fish about fourteen inches long, covered 
with spines and prickles. 

PORE, in anatomy, a small) aperture in 
the skiu for perspiration, so fine as to be 
invisible except by microscopes of great 
power, and eo numerous that thousands 
of them exist in a small circle. Also, a 


THE OBELISKS CALLED CLROPATRA’S NERDLER ARE OF PORTHYRY. 
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small spiracle or opening in other sub- 
stances; as the pores in plants. 

PO’RISM, a name given by ancient geo- 
meters to certain propositions, which par- 
take both of the nature of a problem and a 
theorem. The porism asserts that a certain 
ae pda may become indeterminate, and so 

ar it partakes of the nature of a theorem, 
and in seeking to discover the conditions by 
which this may be effected, it partakes of 
the nature of a problem. 

PORK PHYRY, in mineralogy, a granular 
and crystalized mass, the composition and 
colours of which are various. In its homo- 
geneous nd are disseminated a multi- 
tude of httle angular and granuliform parts, 
giving to the whole a speckled appearance. 

yin very hard, and susceptible of a fine 
pohsh. 

POR’PHYRY-SHELL, an animal or shell 
of the genus Murez, consisting of one spiral 
valve. It was from one species of thie 
— that the liquor producing the cele- 

rated Tyrian purple was produced. 

POR PITE, or POR'PITES, in natural 
history, a small species of fossil coral of a 
roundish figure, flattened and striated from 
the centre of the circumference. It is 
found immersed in stone, and is known by 
the name of hatr-button-etone. 

POR’POISE, 1n ichthyology, a cetaceous 
fish of the genus Delphinus, with a blackish 
or brown back, thick towards the head, but 
more slender towards the tail, which is 
semi-lunar. This fish preys on other fish, 
and seeks food not only by swimming, but 
by rooting, like a hog, in the sand and mud. 

PORT, a haven, cove, inlet, or recess of 
the sea; in short, any commodious place 
situated on the sea-coast, or at the mouth 
of a river, screened from the wind and the 
assaults of an enemy, with depth of water 
sufficient for ships of burden, and where 
vessels may safely unload their cargoes. 
The word port 1s generally applied to spa- 
cious harbours much resorted to by ships, 
as the porte of London and Liverpool; and 
they may be either natural or greatly as- 
sisted by art.——FPort, a kind of wine made 
in Portugal; so called from Oporto. 

PORTCUL’LIS, in fortification, a ma- 
chine like a harrow, hung over the gate-way 
of a fortitied town, to be let down in case of 
surprise, to prevent the entranc€ of an 
eneiny. 

PO'RTER, a kind of malt liquor made of 
high-dried malt, and charactenzed by its 
dark brown colour, its peculiar aromatic 
flavour, and its tonic and intoxicating qua- 
lities. Before the year 1780, the malt 
liquors in general use in London were ale, 
beer, and twopenny ; ard it was customary 
for the dmnkers of malt liquor to call for a 

int, or tankard of half-and-half, that is, a 

alf of ale and a‘half of beer, a half of ale 
and half of twopenny, or half of beer and 
half of twopenny. In course of tame, it also 
becamse the practice to call for a pint, or 
tankard, of three threads, meaning a third 

! of ale, of beer, and of twopenny ; and thus 


the publican had the trouble to go to three 
; caske, and turn three cocks for a pint of 
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THE PORES OF THE SKIN ARE THE MOUTHS OF £0 MANY EXCRETOBY VESSELS, WHICH PERFORM AN IMPORTANT FUNCTION IN THE ANIMAL ECONOMY. 
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AMONG MODERN PORTICOES, THAT AT GREENWICH HOSPITAL, AND THE PIAZZA OF ST. PETER OF THE VATICAN, ARE MUCH ADMIRED. 
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FOMTLAND STONE 18 A CONVENIENT BUT NOT A DURARLE BUILDING-BTONS. 
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waste, a liquor was made which should par- 
take of the same united flavours of ale, beer, 
and twopenny, which was called entire or 
entire-butt; and as it wae a very hearty 
and nourishing liquor, it was very suitable 
for porters and other working people: hence 
it obtained its present name. Some brewers 
colour their porter with burnt sugar; but in 

eneral they concentrate a quantity of their 
Krat and hest wort to an extract, in an iron 
pan, and burn this into a colouring stuff, 
whereby they can lay claim to the merit of 
using nothing in their porter but malt and 


hops. 

bo RT-FIRE,a ——— of saltpetre, 
sulphur, &c. for setting fire to powder, which 
is frequently used in preference toa match. 
It may be either used dry, or moistened 
with linseed oil. 

PORT’GLAIVE, one who formerly car- 
ried the sword before a prince or governor. 

PO'RTGREVE, or PO'RTREEVE, in 
former times, the chief magistrate of a port 
or maritime town. This officer is now 
atyled either mamas or bailiff. According 
to Camden, the chief magistrate of London 
Was anceady le portgrere, but was ex- 
changed by Richard 1. for two bailiffa, and 
these gave place in the reign of John toa 


mayor. 

PO'RTHOLES, the openings or embra- 
sures in the sides of ships of war, through 
which gene are put. ; 

PORTICO, in architecture, a kind of 

allery on the ground, supported by co- 
pret where people may walk under cover. 
Though this word is derived from porta, a 
gate or door, yet it is used for any arrange- 
ment of columns which form a gallery.—— 
The Athenians were curious in their por- 
ticos, and the poets and philosophers re- 
cited their works, and held their disputa- 
tions there. Their most famous portico 
was that called Pecile, which was im fact 
a picture gallery, adorned with the works of 
the greatest masters. 

PO'RTLAND STONE, a compact kind 
of sand-stone obtained in the isle of Port- 
land, on the coast of Dorset. It is com- 
posed of a coarse grit cemented together h \ 
an earthy spar: it will not strike with ateel, 
Lag makes a violent effervescence with nitric | 
acid. 

POSE’, in heraldry, a hon, horse, or other 
beast standing still, with all his four feet on 
the ground. 

POSID‘IUM, or POSID’EON, in ancient 
chronology, the seventh month of the Athe- 
niau year; which consisted of thirty days, 
answered to the latter part of December and 
beginning of January, aud had its name from 
a festival in honour of Neptune Posidonius | 
which was during that month celebrated, | 

POSITION, in arithmetic, called also 
the rule of falae, because in calculating on 
several false numbers as if they were true 
ones, from the differences found therein the 
number sought is found.———Posifion, in | 
geometry, is a term sometimes used in con- 
tradistinction to magnitude: thus a live is 
said to be given in position, positione data, 
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liquor. To avoid this inconvenience and | when ite situation, bearing, or direction, 


THE CELEBRATED FPORTIOO AT PALMYRA WAS FULL 4000 FEET LONG. 
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with regard to some other line is given: on 
the contrary, a line is given in magnitude, 
when its length is given, but not its situa- 
tion.——Posttion, in logic, the ground-work 
or proposition on which an argument is 
raised.——Position, in dancing, the manner 
— the feet, with regard to each 
ot: 


er. 

POS'ITIVE, a term of relation sometimes 
opposed to negative ; hence a positive quan- 
tity, in algebra, is a real or affirmative quan- 
tity, or a quantity greater than nothing. 
——Positiat quantities are designated by 
the character + prefixed or supposed to 
be prefixed to them.———Positive 18 used in 
opposition to relative or arbitrary: thus, we 
say, beauty is no positive thing, but depends 
on different tastes. It is also used in oppo- 
sition to natural: as, a thing is of positive 
right, meaning that it is founded on a law 
which depends absolutely on the authority 
of him who made it. — The word positive 
also means confident, or over-confident.—— 
Positive Degree, in grammar, is the adjec- 
tive in its simple signification, without com- 
parison, or relation to increase or diminu- 
tion; as, good bad, &c.——Positive Electri- 
city, aterm applied to bodies supposed to 
contain more than their natural quantity of 
electricity. Positive electricity being pro- 
duced by rubbing glass, is called the vitre- 
ous; negative electricity, produced by rub- 
bing amber or resin, is called the resinous. 

POSOI/OGY, in medicine, the science 
or doctrine of preparing and administering 


ones. 

POS’SE COMITA’TUS, in law, the armed 
power of the county, or the attendance of 
all persons charged by the sheriff to assist 
him in the — of riots, &o. 

POSSES'SION, in law, the holding or 
occupying of any thing, either de jure or de 
facto. Possession de jure, is the title a man 
has to enjoy a thing, though it be usurped 
and in the actual possession of another; or 
where lands are descended to a person, and 
he has not yet entered into them: and pos- 
session de facto, or actual possession, is 
where there is an actual and effectual en- 
joyment of a thing. Long undisturbed pos- 
session is presumptive proof of right or pro- 
perty in the possessor. 

POSSES’SIVE CASE, in English gram- 
mar, the genitive case, or case of nouns and 
pronouns, which either denotes ownership, 
as John’s book (a book belonging to John) ; 
or some relation of one oS another, as 
Byron’s admirers (those who admire the 
writings of — 

POST, after,a Latin preposition used in 
composition with several English words, 
and generally implying a relation of poste- 
riority. 

POST, a messenger or carrier of letters; 
one that goes at stated times to convey the 
mail and dispatches._—A military station; 
as, the troopa are ordered to defend the 
post.——A public office or employment._— 
The name of a sort of writing paper, mach 
used for letters.——To ride post, to he em- 


ployed to carry dispatches and papers, and 
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ISLAND. 


THE ISLE OF PORTLAND CONSISTS OF ONE CONTINUED MASS OF FREESTONE, AND THE ROCKS FORM A BARRIER ROUND THE 





, STILL APPLY TO THOSE ROADS WHERS THERE ARX HONE. 
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consequently to ride with speed.——Hence 
to travel post, is to travel expeditiously by 
the aid of fresh horses taken at certain 
stations.———To post, in Book Serping: to 
carry accounts from the waste- or 
journal to the ledger. 

PO'STAGE, the duty or charge imposed 
on letters or parcels conveyed by post. As 
this charge is now only one penny for each 
letter not exceeding half an ounce in weight, 
whether conveyed one mile or one hundred, 
the penny-postage promoters have doubt- 
less earned the lasting gratitude of a nu- 
merous class of her majesty’a subjects. 
Some persons, indeed, may imagine that 
the 10 per cent. which has been added to 
their assessed taxes detracts a little from 
the boon ; but there are others who, like 
Cruikshank’s aristocratic footmen, “ don’t 
know what taxes is/” and to such it must 
be a source of unmixed delight. 

POST-DATE, to date after the real time; 
as to post-date a bill or a cqntract, that is, 
to date it after the true time of drawing the 
one or making the other. 

POST. DILU‘VIAN, a person who lived 
after the flood, or who has lived since that 


event. 

POST-DISSEIZIN, in law, a writ in- 
tended to put in possession a person who 
has been disseized after a judgment to re- 
cover the same lands o: the same person, 
under the statute of Merton. 

POS’TEA, in law, 1s the return of a 
record of the proceedings in a cause after 
a trial and verdict by wrt of nia: prius, into 
the court of common pleas, after a verdict ; 
and there afterwards recorded. 

PO’STERN, in fortification, a small gate, 
usually in the angle of a flank of a bastion, 
or in that of the curtain or near the orillon, 
descending into the ditch. 

POST HUMOUS, born after the death of 
a father. Aleo, published after the death 
of the author; as posthumous works. 

POS TIL, a marginal nute; originally, a 
note in the margin of the Bible, so called 
becauee written after the text. 

POSTLIMIN'IUM, or POSTLIM’INY, 
among the Romans, was the return of a 


person to hia own country who had gone to | 


sojourn in a foreign country, or who had 


been bamehed or taken by an enemy.— ! 


In the modern Jaw of nations, the rnght of 
postliminy is that by virtue of which, per- 
sons and things taken by an enemy in war, 
are restored to their former state, when 
coming again under the power of the na- 
tion to which they belonged. But this 
cannot extend in all cases to personal 
effects, on account of the difficulty of as- 
eertainivg their identity. 

PO'STMASTER, the officer who has the 
superintendence and direction of a post- 
office. ——-The post master-generalisthe chief 
officer of the 
daty is to make contracts for the convey- 
ance of the public mails and see that they 





st-office department, whose | empowered to’ alter, fix, reduce, or remit the 


POST-OFFICHS FIRST ESTABLISUED IN PARIS, 1462; IN ENGLAND, 1581. 
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PO'ST-NOTE, in commerce, a bank note 
intended to be transmitted to a distant place 
by the public mail, and made payable to 
order; differing in this from a common 
bank note, which is payable to the dearer. 

PO'ST-OF FICE, an establishment for the 
reception, conveyance, and delivery of let- 
ters, &c. Posts were originally intended to 
serve mercly for the conveyance of public 
dispatches, and of persons travelling by 
authority of government. But the great 
convenience it afforded to individuals, par- 
ticularly as commercial transactions multi- 
plied and extended, to have a safe, regular, 
and speedy communication between distant 
parts of the country, induced the govern- 
ment to convert it into a source (and a most 
unexceptionable source, as it always ap- 

mred to us) of public revenue. In 1635 

harles I. erected a letter-office for Eng- 
land aud Scotland; but this extended only 
to a few of the principal roads, the times of 
carriage were uncertain, and.the postmas- 
ters on each road were required to furneh 
horses for the conveyance of the lettcrs at 
24d. a mile. The plan did not eventually 
succeed; but it led to an establishment for 
the conveyance of letters to all parts of the 
kingdom, weekly. This was in 1649, under 
the commonwealth. In 1657, the post-office 
was established, more after the footing it 
lately bore, and the rates of postage that 
were then fixed were continued till the reign 
of queen Anne, But instead of improving, 
the post gradually became less expeditious ; 
and im 1784, when a journey from London 
to Bath was made by the diligences in 17 
hours, the post took 40 hours! and on 
other roads the rate of travelling bore about 
the same proportion. Under these circum- 
stances, it occurred to Mr. John Palmer, of 
Bath, comptroller-general of the post-office, 
that a very great improvement might be 
made in the conveyance of letters, in reapect 
of econowy, an well as of speed and safety, 
by contracting with the proprietors of the 
coaches for the carriage of the mail; the 
latter being bound to en the journe 
in a specitied time, and take a guard wit 
the mail for its protection. That thos plan 
has worked well, and proved Inghly benefi- 
cial both to the public and the government, 
every one must admit; and though a snug 
corner in the mail, once so desira¥lc, must 
now give way to a place in the rapid rail- 
way “train,” we are bound to regard it 
as an old fnend who has served us on many 
an important occasion. The Post Office 
Act (1839), which recognizes the expediency 
of one uniform postage of One Penny, for 
all Inland Letters within a certain weight, 
and without reference to the several dis- 
tances of their delivery, is now in operation; 
but in delegating tte powers of execution to 
the Lords of the Treasury, “ My Lords” are 


NTAIN PROHIBITED GOODS MAY BE OFENED IN THE PRESENCE OF A JUSTICE, OR MAGISTRATE OF THE DISTRICT. 


rate of postage at any time; and also, from 
time to time, to appoint whether the post- 


are executed, and who receives and is ac- | age shall be paid by the sender or by the 
countable for the moneys arising from the , receiver, or esther way, at the option of the 

of letters, pays the expenses, and | sender. The expercuent is thus open at all 
superintends the whole. | times to revisal. Newspapers go free in 
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TNE FIRAT MAIS. CONVRYED BY STAGE-COACHUES BEGUN AUO. 2, 1785. 











TEE RABLY STATUTES FOR THE PROTECTION OF LETTERS, BEFORE NAIL-COACHES WERE INVENTED. 
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Great Britain through the General post; 
they must be open at each end; — 
or inclosure aubjects them to a treble post- 
age. To the British colonies they also go 
free, if * into a post-office within seven 
days of publication. To the Continent, 
where English papers are received free, 
thoae printed in their — are also free 
here. The West India and America Packet 
is made up the 15th day of every month, and 
the Leeward Island Packet the third Wed- 
nesday in every month. Those for France 


Europe every Tuesday and Friday. 

PO'STSCRIPT, an addition made to a 
Jetter after it is concluded and signed by 
the writer... Also, any addition made to a 
literary performance after it had been sup- 
posed to be finished, containing something 
omitted or something new occurring to the 
writer. 

POSTULATES, fundamental principles 
in any art or science, which are too easy and 
self-evident to need demonstration. 

POTAR’GO, a kind of pickle imported 
from the West Indies. 

POTASH (potassa), in chemistry, the 
popular name of vegetable fixed alkal: in an 
unrefined state, procured from the ashes of 
certain plants by lxiviation and evapora- 
tion. The matter remaining after evapo- 
ration is refined in a crucible or furnace, 
and the extractive substance burnt off or dis- 
sipated. Refined potash is called peariash. 

OTAS’SIUM, in chemistry, a substance 
procured by passing a galvanic charge 
through vegetable alkah, of which it is the 
metallic basis. Potassium has the most 

owerful affinity for oxygen of all substances 

nown; it takes it from every other con- 
pound, and hence is a most important agent 
in chemical analysis. 

POTA'TO, a productive, wholesome, and 
nutritive root of the genus Solunum; a 
native of America. It is the principal food 
of the poor in some countnes, and has 
proved one of the greatest bicssings be- 
stowed on man. It was introduced into the 
British dominions by Sir Walter Raleigh 
in the 16th century; but 1t came slowly into 
use, and even at this day is by no means 
esteemed in some countries of Europe so 
much as it deserves.——-Potato brandy: 
“Sevefal physicians have already pointed 
out the deleterious effects of potato brandy : 
but as the researches of chenusts could not 
find any injurious principle in the rectitied 
spirit, no attention was paid to this opinion. 

. Krauss, of Duaseldorff, imagines that he 
has found out the differeuce between spint 
of wine and apirit of potatocs, but he deems 
it much more important first to show that 
not only is the rectification of the latter 
spirit too often carelessly conducted, but 
the spirit itself is made from potatoes which 
are either rotten, or which have begun to 
germinate. Its effects upon the human 
frame he describes as dreadful; producing 
delirium tremens, idiocy, &c.” 

POTENTIAL, having power to impress 
on us the ideas of certain qualities, though 
the qualities are not inherent in the thing; 


POTASH IS LARGELY EMPLOYED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF FLINT GLASS AND SOFT SOAP, THE RECTIFICATION OF SPIRITS, BLEACHING, MAKING ALUM, &c. 
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daily, except Sunday, and for other parts of’ 
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as potential heat or cold.——~Potential mood, 
in grammar, is that form of the verb which 
is used to express the power, possibility, 
liberty, or necessity of an action or of being ; 
as, I may zo, he can sing. 

POT'STONE, iv mineralogy, a kind of 
indurated black talc, passing into serpen- 
tine. It is of a greenish gray colour, and 
occurs massive, or in granular concretions. 

POTTERN ORE, in mineralogy, a spe- 
cies of ore which, from its aptness to vitrify 
like the glazing of potter’s ware, the miners 
call b this name. 

PO RY, the manufacture of earthen 
pots, or earthenware in general, but par- 
ticularly of the coarser sorts. The better 
kinds of pottery, called in this country 
Staffordshire ware, are made of av artificial 
mixture of alumiua and silica; the former 
obtained in the form of a fine clay from De- 
vonshire chiefly; and the latter consisting 
of chert or flint, which is heated red-hot, 

uenched in water, and then sifted to pow- 

er. Kach materml, carefully powdered 
and sifted, 18 diffused through water mixed 
by measure, and brought to a due consist- 
ency hy evaporation ; it is then highly 
plastic, and formed upon the potters’ whee) 
or lathe mto various circular vessels, or 
moulded into other forms, which, after 
pile | been dried in a warm room, are en- 
closed in baked clay vessels, resembling 
bandboxes, and called seygara; these are 
ranged in the kiln so as nearly to fill it, 
leaving only space enough for the fuel ; here 
the ware is kept red-hot for a considcrable 
time, and thus brought to the state of 
discuit. This is afterwards glazed, which is 
done by dipping the biscuit-ware into a tub 
containing a mixture of about 60 parts of 
litharge, 10 of clay, and 20 of ground flint, 
diffused in water to a creamy consistence, 
and when taken out enough adheres to the 

1ece to give an uniform glazing when again 

eated. The pieces are then again packed 
up in the seggars, with small bits of pottery 
mterposed between each and fixed in a kiln 
as before. The glazing mixture fuses at a 
very moderate heat, and gives an uniform 
glossy coating, which finishes the process 
when it 1s intended for common white ware, 
[Sec Earrugnwarx.] 

POUNCE, gum-sandarach pulverized, a 
fine powder used to prevent ink from 
spreading on paper. There is also a kind 
of pounce, used by embroiderers and lace- 
makers, which 13 made of charcoal dust, 
and enclosed in muslin, &c. to be passed 
over holes pricked in the work, to mark the 
lines or — on a paper uudernenth. — 
Pounces, in talconry, the talons or claws of 
a bird of a prey. r 

POUND, a weight containing 12 ounces 
troy, and 16 avoirdupois weight. * It also 
denotes a money of account; so called be- 
cause the ancient pound of silver weighed a 
pound troy.——Pound, any enclosed place, 
erected by authority, in which cattle are 
confined when taken in trespassing, or 
going at large, in violation of law. A 
common pound is kept in every township, 
lordship, or village; and it is said there 
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ALL PLANTS ARE RICHEST IN ALKALINE GALTS WHEN AKRIVED Ar MATURITY. 
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{EB MORE SUCCULENT A PLANT 18, THE MORE POTASH IT APFORDS. | 
A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 
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THE NARCOTIC PROPERTY OF THR POTATO Ia WHOLLY DISSIPATED BY COOKING, AND If 1S THEN PERFECTLY WHOLESOME. 
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RAM; AND MANY OF THEM 455 ADMIRABLE SPECIMENS OF MECHANION. 


POWER-LOOMS IN FACTORIES ARE DRIVEN KITHER BY WATER OR 87 
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power 
relieving the distressed ; his 


HE ENGLION SURPASS ALL OTHES NATIONS IN THBIR FINN STONE WARK. 
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ought to be one in every parish, the want 
whereof is — in a court-leet. 
POURPRES TRE, in law, any encroach- 
ment on the highway, by the erection of a 
shed, or the throwing out a window, &c. 
POW’ER, in a philosophical sense, the 
faculty of * or performing anything. 
The exertion of power proceeds from the 
will; and in strictness, no being destitute 
of will or intelligence can exert pover. — 
Active power is that which moves the body; 
speculative power is that by which we see, 
judge, remember, or, in general, by which 
we think. Power may exist without exer- 
tion: we have power to speak when we are 
silent. This word, indeed, has an almost 
unlimited signification, whether as regards 
auimal strength or mental ability: we speak 
of the powers of genius; the reasoning 
6; the power which a man has of 
power, 
Power also means force or momen- 


tum; as, the power of the wind, which 
propels a ship or overturns a building; or 
the immense power of steam when applied 
to machinery,——Power, in mechanics, any 
force which, applied to a machine, sets it in 


motion. There are 9x simple machines, 
which are particularly denominated the six 
mechanical powers, namely, the lever, the 


balance, the screw, the wheel and axle, the | 


wedge, and the pulley. The simple weight, 
as applied to clocks, jacks, and other ma- 
chines, is the power which can be most 
easily applied as a firat mover, and its ac- 
tion also is most uniform. As this power 


Fequires to be renewed after a certain pe- | 


riod, it 1s mostly used for slow movements, 
The spring is a useful moving power, but, 
like the weight, it requires to be wound 
up after a certain time, whence it is also 
chiefly used for slow movements. 
apring differs from the weight in one re- 
markahle — which is, that its action 
is never uniform, bemg strongest when 
most bent; but there are methods of recti- 
fying thie defect. Thus the spring of a 
watch is made to wind on a conical piece of 
metal, which assists the action of the spring 
when it is wanted.—The steam of boiling 
water is a most powerful agent, and recent 
improvements have extended the applica- 
tion of it from the smallest to the mont 
powerful engines. The power of a horse 
will raise a weight over a pulley sdlbs. four 
miles an hour, which is equal to drawing a 
load of two tons on a level road the same 
distance.———Power, in arithmetic, the pro- 
duct of any quantity multiphed by itself any 
number of times, as the equare, cube, bi- 
uadrate, &c ——-Power, in law, the autho- 

y which one man gives another to act for 
him. The instrument or deed by which this 
is done is called a power of attorney. 

POWTER, an appellation given to a 
certain kind of pigeon which has a habit of 
swellin up its neck when it is displeased. 

POYNIN’GS LAW, an act of porters 
made ander Henry VII. whereby the law 
of England became in force in Ireland. It 
derived its name from Sir Edward Poyning, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland. 


POWBR 18 INDEED A BLESSING WHEN EMPLOYED TO FROTECT THR WKAK. 
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PRAC’TICE, in arithmetic, a neat and 
easy way of determining the amount of 
numbers of articles at a price, by taking 
the aliquot parts of a pound or shilling, di- 
viding accordingly, and — the quoti- 
ents together for pouuds or shillings.—— 
Practice of the courte, in law, the form and 
manner of conducting or carrying on suits 
at law or in equity. 

PRECEP’TORIS, in ecclesiastical af. 
fairs, certain benefices having their name 
from being possessed by the more emiuent 
Templars, whom the chief master, by his 
authority, created and called Præceptore⸗ 


emplé. 
_ PRA'CIPE IN CAP’ITE, in law, a writ 
issuing out of the court of chancery for a 
tenant who beld of the king in chief, as of 
his crown, and not as of any honour, castle, 
or manor. 
PRECIPITA‘TIO nx Rongasg, in anti- 
uity, a capital punishment among the 
mans, which conmsted in throwing the 
criminal headlong from that part of the 
nmson which was called Robur. 

PRACOG'NITA, things previously known 

in order to understand something else, Thus 
a knowledge of the structure of the human 
: body is one of the pracognita of medical 
' science and skill. 

PRAFEC TURE, in — an appel- 
lation given to certain towns in Italy, whose 
; inhabitants had the name of Roman citi- 
| sens, but were neither allowed to enjoy their 

own laws nor magistrates, being governed 
, by annual prefects sent from Rome. These 
were generally such places as were suapect- 
1 ed, or had some way or other incurred the 
| displeasure of the state.—The title prafec- 
| tue Was given to many officers in ancient 


Rome. 
PRAMUNYRE, in law, a writ gente 
{ against @ person for introducing and main- 
' taining the papal power, creating an impe- 
| rium in smperio, and yielding that obedience 
| to the mandates of the pope, which consti- 
tutionally belongs to our rightful sovereign. 
PRÆNCMEXN, among the Rowans, like 
our Christian naine, served to distinguish 
brothers, &c., from each other; as Caius, 
Lucius, Marcus, Julius, &c. Care was ge- 
| nerally taken, in conferring the pranomens, 
to give that of the fatber to the oldest, that 
of the grandfather to the second, ang eo on. 
The prenomen was not brought into use 
till long after the nomen, or family name. 
PRATEX'TA, or Toosa Puarxx’ta, was 
a long white robe, with a purple border, 
originally appropriated by Tulhus Host:- 
hus to the Roman magistrates and some 
of the pnesta; but afterwarde worn by chil- 
dren of quality, by boys t:ll the age of se- 
venteen, when they assumed the toga vi- 
rilis; and py sire till they were married. 








PR2Z’TOR, achief magistrate among the 
Romans, instituted for the administration 
of justice in the absence of the consuls. 
The office of prator was instituted in the 
ie of the city 283, to administer justice 
u the city, inatead of the consuls, who were 


at that time wholly engaged in foreign wars. 
| The institution 


so was intended to come 
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18 A TERM OF NODERN DIPLOMACY, FOR BRITAIN, FRANCE, AUSTRIA, PRUSSIA, AND RUSSIA. 
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THE SEAT OF A PREBENDARY IN THE CHURCH I8 CALLED A PREBENDAL STALL, INTO WHICH HE I8 INDUCTED BY THE DEAN AND CHAPTER. 
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pensate to the nobility the loss of their ex- 
clusive right to the consulship, to which 
honour the commons had now put in their 
claim, and succeeded. The preetor decreed 
and proclaimed public feasts, had the power 
to make and repeal laws, with the approba- 
tion of the senate and the people ; and kept 
a register of all the freed-men who were en- 
franchised at Rome. In the absence of the 
consuls he had a right to command the ar- 
mies; he also commanded the questors, who 
served him as lieutenants, and were c 
with part of the business of his office. He 
was entitled to the pretezfa, the curule 
chair, and two lictors to walk before him 
in Rome, and six when out of the city. 
PRATORIA'NI, Paaronta Cononrtes, 
or Pretorian Guarda, were the emperor's 
guards, who in time were increased to ten 
thousand. The Pretorian bands owe their 
first institution to Scipio Africanus, who 
chose for his guards a company of the 
bravest men in his army; but in time they 
became very inimical to the liberties of thei 


country. 

PRETO'RIUM, among the Romans, de- 
noted the ball or court where the pretor 
administered justice: it was also his palace. 

PRAGMATIC SANC’TION, in the civil 
law, is a rescript or answer of the sovereign, 
delivered by advice of his council to some 
colleges order, or body of people, who con- 
sult him in relation to the affairs of their 
community. A similar answer given to an 
mdividual is called simply a rescript.—— 
The term pragmatic sanction was given to 
the settlement made by Charles VI., em- 
peror of Germany, when, having no sons, 
in 1722 he settled his hereditary dominions 
on his eldest daughter, the archduchess 
Mana Theresa. als 

PRA’IRIE (a French word, signifying a 
meadow), used to designate the remarkable 
natural meadows, or plains, which are prin- 
eipally found in the Mississippi valley, N. 
America. They are classed as follows :— 
1. The heathy, or bushy, which have springs, 
and are covered with sinall shrubs, bushes, 

ape-vines, &c., very common in Indiana, 

llniois, and Missour:. 2. The dry, or roll- 
ing, generally destitute of water, and almost 
all vegetation but grass. These are the most 
conmmon and extensive: thé traveller may 
wandeg for days m these vast and nearly level 
plains, without wood or water, and see no 
object riaing above the plain of the horizon. 
In this kind of prairies roam immense herds 
of bisons. 3. The alluvial or wet prairies 
form the third and smallest division; they 
are covered with a rich vegetation, and have 
a black, deep, and triable soil, of mexhausti- 
ble — but in a state of nature they 
are covered with tall rank grase, and 1m the 
rainy season are frequently overflowed, or 
contain numerous pools, the waters of which 
pass off solely by evaporation. 

PRAM, or PRAAM, a flat-bottomed boat 
or lighter, used in Holland for conveying 
goods to or from aship in loading or unload- 
ing. Also a kind of floating battery mount- 
Ing several cannon, used in covering the 
disembarkation of troops. 
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PREBENDARIES, MERELY AS SUCH, HAVE NO CURE OF SOULS. 
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A FABBEMD AND A PAROCHIAL BENEVICE ARE PERFECTLY COMPATIBLE. 
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PRAT IQUE, in commerce, a license or 
permission to hold intercourse and trade 
with the inhabitants of a place, after having 
performed quarantine, or upon a certificate 
ot the ship did not come fom an infected 


ace. 

PREAD’AMITE, an appellation given to 
the inhabitants of the earth, who y some 
are ———— to have lived before Adam. 

PREAMBLE, in law, the introductory 
matter to a statute, which contains the rea- 
sons for making such an enactment. 

PREB’END, the stipend or maintenance 

a prebendary receives out of the estate of a 
cathedgal or collegiate church. Prebends 
are simple or dignitary ; a simple prebend 
has no more than the revenue for its sup- 
port» but a prebend with dignity, has al- 
ways a jurisdiction annexed to it. 
_ PREB'ENDARY, an ecclemastic who en- 
joys a prebend. The difference between a 
prebendary and a canon ie, that the former 
receives his prebend in consideration of his 
officiating in the church; but the latter 
merely in consequence of his being received 
into the cathedral. 

PRECE'DENCE, by custom and cour- 
tesy, the right of taking place before ano- 
ther, which 1s determined by authority, and 
followed exactly on all public occasions of 
processions and the like. 

_PRE”CEDENT, in law, a judicial deci- 
sion, which serves as a rule for future de- 
terminations in similar or analogous cases: 
thus the precedents of a court have the 
foree of laws, and no court will reverse a 
judgment contrary to many precedents.——~ 
Precedent also frequently denotes an origi- 
nal authentic instrument or writing, which 
serves as a form to draw others by. 

PRECEN’TOR, the chanter or master of 

the choir in a cathedral. 
_ PRE'CEPT, im law, a command in writ- 
ing sent by a justice of the peace, &c., for 
pringing a person, record, or other matter 
before him.—In a general sense, a precept 
—— any commandment or order intend- 
ed as an authoritative rule of action; but 
applied particularly to commands respect- 
ing moral conduct. Hence preceptor, a 
teacher. 

PRECES'SION of the EQ’UINOXES, in 
astronomy, a motion of the axis of the 
earth, by which the equinoctial points, or 
nodes, recede, with reference to the stars, 
1° 23’ 45” in a centu It appears that the 
pole, the solstices, the equinoxes, and all 
the other points of the ecliptic, have aretro- 

rade motion, and are constantly moving 
from east to west, or from Aries towards 
Pisces, &c., by means of which the equinoc- 
tial pots are carried further and further 
back among the preceding signa or stars at 
the rate of about 50% ° cach year; which 
retrograde motion is called the precession, 
recession, or retrocesaion, of the equinoxes. 
it was discovered by Hipparchus, a centu 
and a half before the Christian era, thou 
it is alleged that the astronomers of Indi 
had discovered 1t long before. 

PRECIPITATE, in chemistry, is any 
matter or substance wluch, having been 
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THE PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES 18 OWING TO THE SPHEROIDAL FIGURE OF THE EARTH, WHICH ITSELF ARISES PROM THE BaRTH’S ROTATION. 
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dissolved in a fluid, falle to the bottom of 
the vessel on the addition of some other 
substance, capable of producing a decom- 
position of the compound. The term is ge- 
perally applied when the separation takes 
place im a flocculent or pulveruleut form; in 
opposition to crystalization, which implies 
a hike separation in an angular form. But 
chemists call a mass of crystals a precipi- 
tate, when they subside so suddenly, that 
their proper crystaline shape cannot be dis- 
tinguished by the naked eye.———Precipitate 
per ee, or red precipitate, the red oxyde or 
——— of mercury. 

PRECIPITATION, in chemistry, the 
—— of decomposition by which any 

ody separates from others in a solution 
and falls to the bottom. 

PREDESTINATION, in theology, a 
term to denote the pre-ordination of men 
by the Supreme Being to everlastin . 

iness or misery. One who believes in this 
vocteine is called a predestinarian, 

PREDIC’AMENT, in logic, a category. 
The school philoso hers distribute all the 
objects of our thoughts and ideas into ge- 
nera or classes, which the Greeks call ca- 
teyories, and the Latins predicamente. 

PRED'ICATE, in logic, that part of a 
proposition which affirms or denies some- 
thing of the subject: thus, in these propo- 
sitions, “ snow is white, ink is not white,” 
whiteness is the predicate affirmed of snow, 
and denied of ink. 

PRE-EMP'TION, the right of purchas- 
— others. Prior discovery of land 
inhabited by uncivilized tribes 18 held to 
give the discoverer the pre-emption, or right 
of purchase before others. 

REEN, to clean, arrange, and dreas the 
feathers, as fowls, to enable them to glide 
more easily through the air or water. For 
this purpose they are furnished with two 
anda on their rump, which secrete an oily 
substance into a bag, from which they draw 
it with the bill and spread it over the fea- 


there 

PREFIX, or AF’FIX, in grammar, a par- 
ticle put to the beginning of a word, either 
to vary its form or alter its signification. 
PREHEN‘’SILE, adapted to seize or 
grasp. Thus we say, the tails of some 
monkeys are prehensile. | 
: FRENTE. 7 mineral of the — 

ind, of an apple-green or greenieh gra 
colour. it hae een called shorl, emerald. 
cbrysoprase, felspath, chrysolite, and zeo- 
lite. It is massive or crystalized, but the 
form of its crystals caunot be determined | 
in consequence of their aggregation. | 

PREJUDICE, decision neither founded 
upon nor consistent with reason, and the 
error of ignorance, weakness, or idleness. 
Ie is the enemy of al) truth, knowledge, 
and improvement; and is the bhnduess of | 
the mind, rendering its powers useless and | 
mischievous. Innumerable are the preju- 
dices we imbibe in our youth; we are ac- 
cuatomed to believe without reflection, aud , 
to receive opinions from others without ex- 
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amining the grounds by which they can be : niatratiuns, or legacies of such persons, are , 
| origmally cogmzable herein, before # judge , 
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TUX DOCTRINE OF FREDNSTINATION 18 ENVORCAD IN THE KOMAN. 
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PRE’LATE, an ecclesiastic raised to 
some eminent dignity in the church; as a 
bishop, an archbishop, or a patriarch. The 
office or dignity of a prelate is called a 


prey: 

PRELIMINARY, in ponee, denotes 
something to be examined and determined 
before an affuir can be treated of to the 
purpose. The preliminaries of peace con- 
sist chiefly in settling the powers of am- 
bassadors, and certain points in dispute, 
which must be determined previous to the 
treaty itself. 

PREM’ISES, in logic, the two first pro- 
positions of a syllogism, from which the m- 
—— or — is — Also, aa 
positions antecedently proposed or proved. 
~——Premises, in law, inde — ———— &c. 
before mentioned in a lease or deed. 

PRE’MIUM, properly, a reward or re- 
compense ; but it 18 chiefly used in a mer- 
cantile sense for the sum of moncy given 
to an insurer, whether of ships, houses, 
lives, &c. Also the recompense or prize 
offered for a specific discovery, or for suc- 
cess in an enterprise. It is sometimes sy- 
nonymous with interest ; but generally it 
is a sum ad cent. distinct from the inte- 
rest; as, the bank lends money to govern. 
ment at a premium of 2 per cent. 

PREMON’STRANTS, a religious order 
of regular canons or monks of Prémontré, 
in the isle of France; instituted in 1120. 

PREMOR’SE, in botany, an epithet 
which, when applied to roors, means such 
as are not tapering, but blunt at the end; 
when applied to leaves, auch as end very 
obtusely with unequal notches, 

PREPEN’SE, in law, premeditation and 
forethought as applied to bad actions; 
whence the term malice prepense. 

PREPOSI’ TION, in grammar, a part of 
speech, which is used to show the relation 
of one subject to another. 

PREROG'’ATIVE, an exclusive or pecu- 
liar pnvilege.——The royal prerogative is 
that special pre-eminence which a sove- 
reign has not only over other persons, but 
over the —— course of the common 
law, in right of the regal dignity. Among 
these are the right of appointing ambassa- 
dors, and of making peace and war — It 
is the prerogative of the house of lords in 
Great Britain to decide legal questions 
after the decisions of the courts of law have 
been appealed againat. It 19 the preroga- 
tive of the house of commons to determine 
the vahdity of all elections of their own 
members. [It is the prerogative of a father 
to govern his children. And the right of 
governing created beings is the prerogative 
of the Great Creator. 

PREROG’‘ATIVE COURT, an ecclesi- 
astical court established for the trial of all 
testamentary causes, where the deceased 
has left bona notatiiea (51.) within two dif- 
ferent dioceses. In which case the probate 
of wills belongs to the archbishop of the 
province, by way of special prerogative. 
And all causes relating to the wills, admi- 
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THE PREXMONSTRANTS, OR ORDER OF FREMONSTRATENSES, WAS INTRODUCED INTO EXGLAND IN 1146, AND RROWN BY THE XAME OF WHITE CANONS. 
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THE OBJECT OF “ PRESCRIPTION ” 38 TO SECURE TBE TIILE -f PROPERTY TO ITS POSSESSUR, AND TO PREVENT ANY ONE FROM DISTURBING HIM IN IT. 
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inted by the archbishop, called the 
of the prerogative court. 

PRESBYO'PIA, in medicine, that defect 
in vision by which objects that are near are 
keen confusedly, but those at a distance 
more distinctly. It proceeds from various 
causes, but generally arises from too great 
flatness in the crystaline humour, and is 
common with aged persons. 

PRES’BYTER, in the primitive Chris- 
tian church, an elder; one who bad autho- 
rity in the church, and whose duty was to 
watch over the flock. The word is bor- 
rowed from the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament, where it usually signifies a ruler 
or governor; it being a title of office and 
dignity, not of age, and in this sense bishops 
are sometimes called presbyters in the New 
Testament. 

PRESBYTE’RIANS, a sect of Protest- 
ants, so called from their maintaining that 
the government of the church appointed in 
the New Testament was SY presbyteries ; 
that is, by ministers and ruling elders, as- 
sociated for its government and discipline. 
——The kirk or church of Scotland is go- 
verned by presbyteries, synods, and general 
asuemblies: which constitution was intro- 
duced from Geneva, together with the doo- 
tines of Calvin, the reformer of that coun- 
try, by the well-known John Knox. In the 
kirk of Scotland there are fifteen synods, 
and sixty-nine presbyteries. The presbyte- 
rians stand oppo to the epracopalrans, 
the latter preferring the hierarchy of bi- 
shops; and to congregationalists or inde- 
pendents, who hold every pastor to be as 
a bishop or overseer of his own congrega- 
tion, independent of any person or body of 


men. 

PRESCRIPTION, in law, a right and 
title to a thing grounded upon a continued 
possession of it heyond the memory of 
"aan.——Prescription differs from custom, 
wvch is a local usage. Prescrption is a 
perenal usage annexed to the person.—— 
PreaNptwwn, 10 medicine, a direction of re- 
medies for a disease and the manner of 
mene thm, as prescribed by « physician. 

PRES’ENCE OF MIND, that calm, col- 
lected state of the mind and faculties, which 
enables a person to speak or act without 
disorder or embarrassment in unexpected 
difticulgies. 

PRES’ENT TENSE, in grammar, the 
tense or form of a verb which expresses ac- 
tion or being in the present time, as “I am 
reading ;” or something that exists at all 
times, as “ temperance is always to be pre- 
ferred to exceas ;” or it expresses habits or 
— truths, as plants grow ; birds fly; 

logs bark, &ce. 

PRESENTATION, in ecclesiastical law, 
the act of a patron offering his clerk to the 
bishop, to be instituted in a benefice of his 
gift. An advowson is the mght of presenta- 
tion, A patron may revoke his presenta- 
tion before matitution, but not afterwards. 

PRESENT MENT, in law, a declaration 
or report made by jurors or others of any 
offence to be inquired of in the court to 
which it is presented. 
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PRES’ENTS, in the plural, is used in law 
for a deed of conveyance, a lease, or other 
written instrument; as in the phrase 
“Know all men by these presents ;” that is, 
by the writing itself, per presentes. 

PRESER’VE, a simail enclosed place in 
gentlemens’ grounds, where game is pre- 
served. 

PRESIDENT, an officer appointed to 
preside over a corporation, company, or as- 
sembly of men, to keep order, manage their 
concerns, or govern their proceedings. Also 
an officer appointed or elected to govern a 
province or territory, or to administer the 
government of a nation.——Vice president, 
one Who is second in authority to the pre- 
sident, and performs the duties of presi- 
dent when the latter is disabled or absent. 

PRESS, a machine or instrument by 
which things are compressed. It acts by 
means of the screw, and serves for different 
parpores, as a wine- press, a cheese-press, 

— By the press \s meant the publica- 
tions which are issued through the means 
of printing. “ A free press is a great bleas- 
ing to a free ple; a hcentious press is a 
curse to society.”——Liberty of the preas. 
{See Lisgnry.] 

PRESS'-GANG, a detachment of seamen 
under the command of an officer, empow- 
ered to impress men into the naval service. 

PRESS’MAN, in prnting, a workman 
who manages the press and impresses the 
sheeta, 

PRESS’URE, the force of one body act- 
img on another by weight or the continued 
application of power. Pressure is occa- 
sioned by weight or gravity, by the motion 
of bodies, by the expansion of fluids, by 
elasticity, &c. The degree of pressure is in 

roportion to the weight of the pressing 

dy, or to the power applied, or to the 
elastic force of resisting hadies-—In a 
moral sense, we speak of the pressure of 
debts, the pressure of taxes, the pressure of 
afflictions, &c. 

PRESTATION MONEY, a sum of 
money paid yearly by archdeacons and 
other digmtanes to ther bishop, pro ezte- 
riore guriedictione. 

PRES'TIMONY, in canon law, a fund 
for the support of a pnest, appropriated by 
the founder, but not erected into any title 
of benefice, and uot subject to the pope or 
the — 

PREST’ MONEY, called earnest-money, 
the sum given to a soldier at the time he 
enlists, so called because it binds the re- 
ceiver to be ready for service at all times 
al Eris 

RESUMPTIVE EVIDENCE, m law, 
as that which is derived from circumstances 
which necessarily or usually attend a fact, 
as distinct from direct evidence or positive 


proof, 

PRETEN’SION, a holding out the ap- 
pearance of night or possession of a thug, 
with a view to make otbers believe what 
is not real, or what, if true, 18 not yet 
known or admitted. There are ill-founded 
pretensions and well-founded pretensions: 
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WOULD SOON DEGENEBATE JXTO AN INSTRUMENT OF OFFRXSSIOR. 


A REPBESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, WITHOUT THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESB, 
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BY THE ENGLISH LAW, THERE iISs NO RIGHT UF PRIMOGENITURE AMONG FEMALES, EXCEPT 48 TO THE INHERITANCE OF THE CROWN. 


THE FPRUDAL SYSTEM GAVE BRISK TO THE LAW OF FRIMOGENITURR. 
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to nghte which he cannot maintain, or to 
skill which he does not possess; and he 
may make to acquirements 
which he really possesses, but 18 not known 


to PRET el 

RETERIMPER’FECT, in grammar, an 
epithet desgnating the tense which ex- 
presses action or being not perfectly past. 

PRE'TERIT, in grammar, an epithet ap- 
phed to the tense which expresses an action 
perfectly past or fimshed, but without a 
specification of time, 1t 18 called also the 
perfect tense, as scripr, I have written. 

PRETERI’TION, 1m rhetonc, a figure 
by which, in pretending to pass over any- 
thing, we make a summary mention of it; 
as, “ 1 wall not say the prince 1s noble, or 
that he ps as learned as he 1s accomplished,” 
&c. The most artful praises are those be- 
stowed by way of preterition. 

PRETERNAT'U RAL, an epithet for 
those events in the physical world which 
are deemed extraordinary, but not miracu- 
lous, mm distinction from events which are 
supernatural, which cannot be produced by 

hysical lawa or powers, and must there- 
tae be produced by the direct intervention 
of Omnipotence. 

PRETERPER'FECT, m grammar, an 
pe equivalent to preterit, apphed to 
the tense of verbs which expreases action 
or being — 

PRETERPLUPER’ FECT, hterally “ he- 
youd more than perfect ,’ an epithet in 
grammar, designating the tense of verbs 
which expresses action or being past, pnor 
to another past event or time. 

PREVARICATION, a deviation from 
the plain path of truth and fair dealing, a 
shufing or quibbhng to evade the truth or 
the dieclosure of truth.——In the civil law, 
the collusion of an informer with the de- 
fendant, for the purpose of making a sham 
prosecution.——In common law, a seeming 
to undertake a thing falsely or deceitfully, 
for the purpose of defeating or destroying 


It. 

PREVENTIVE SERVICE, an appella 
tion for the duty pertormed by the armed 
police ofhcers engaged to watch the coasts, 
for the purpose of preventing smuggling 
and other illegal acts The men thus ern- 
pore are also sometimes termed the coaet 

lockade force. 

PRICE CURRENT, in commerce, a pub- 
lished list or enumeration of the vartous ar- 
ticles of merchandise, with their prices, the 
duties (if any) payable thereon when im- 
ported or exported, with the draw backs oc 
castonally allowed upon their exportation 

PRIEST, according to the modern accep- 
tation of the word, is a person who 10 set 
apart or consecrated to the — of the 

ospel. In its most general sense the word 
wncludes all orders of the clergy duly licensed 
according to the forms an 
reapecuve denomnation of Christians but 
Protestanta are accustomed to apply the 
word more especially to clergymen of the 
Roman catholic persuasion ——In prim- 
tive a, the fathers of famihes, princes, 
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Moses the office of priest was restricted to 
the tribe of Levi, and the priesthood con- 
aisted of three orders, the high-preat, the 
priests, and the Levites ; and the office was 
made hereditary in the family of Aaron. 
—~——Among pagans, priests were persons 
whose appropriate business was to offer sa- 
erifices and perform other sacred rites of 


Br 8 

PRI'MACY, the chief ecclemastical ata- 
tion or dignity. The archbishop of Canter- 
bury 18 pramate of all England. 

PRI'MA: VI‘A, the medical term for the 
whole alimentary duct; :ncluding the ceso- 
phagus, stomach, and imtestines, with their 
— 

RIMA TES, in zoology, the first order 
of animals under the class Mammalia in the 
Linnean system, including the four genera 
—Homo, Simea, the ape, monkey, &c., 
Lemur, the lemur, and Vespertziio, the bat. 

PRI'MAGE, m commerce, a small duty 
payable to the master and manners of a 


ship. 

PRI'MING, among painters, the first co- 
Jour laid on canvas or on a building, &c. 
——The powder in the pan of a gun. 

PRIM ITIVE, in grammar, 18 a root or 
origival word in a language, in contradis- 
tinction to derivative. thus God 1s a prim)- 
tive, godly a derivative, 

PRIMOGEN ITURE, in law, the nght 
of the first-born. It has been frequently 
observed, and with much truth, that this 
right seems to be an pod foe prerogative, 
and contrary to the natural nght, for since 
it 1s birth alone gives children a title to the 
paternal succession, the chance of primo- 
geniture should not throw any inequality 
among them. It was not tll the race of 
Hugh Capet, that the prerogative of succes 
sion to the crown was appropriated to the 
frat born By the ancient custom of gavel- 
kind, still preserved in hent, primoge uiture 
te disregarded, the paternal estate being 
equally shared among the sons. (See Fxvu- 
Dat Nyvarem | 

PRIM ROSE, in botany, a wel) known 
plant which bloasoms im spring, of the ge- 
nus Primula, of several varieties, 

PRINCE, a general title for all sovereigns 
or persons exercising the functions of go 
vernment in an independent manner, even 
though they are permitted so to de by the 
will of another. 

PRIN CIPAL, m1 commerce, 1s the ca- 
pital of a sum due or lent, so called in oppo- 
ation to mnterest It aleo denotes the tirst 
fund put by partners into a common stock, 
by which it 18 diatinguished trom the calla 
Or accessions afterwards required — In 
law, the absolute perpetrator of a crime 18 
called a principal in the firat degree, a 
princepal in the second degree, is one who 
is present, aiding and abetting, distin- 
guished from an acceseary 

PRIN’CIPLE, 11 @ general sense, the 
orgin, source, or primordial substance of 
any thing — lIu science, a truth admitted 
etther without proof, or considered as hav- 
ing been before proved——In ethics, that 
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THY FIRST BORN IN THE PATRISRCHAL AGES HAD A SUPERIORITY OVER HIS BRETHREN, AND A DOUBLE PORTION OF THE INHERITANCE. 
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WHEN Faust, 12 1441, CALRIED HIS BIBLES TO PARIS, RE WAS THROWN INTO PRISON ON SUSFICION OF DEALING WITH THE DEVIL. 
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action or the basis of a system; as the prin- 
ciples of morality; the principles of the 
Stoics, &c. 

PRINTING, the art of taking impres- 
sions from wooden-blocks, types, or plates, 
upon paper, silk, calico, or any other sub- 
stance. Painting, or Trrograruy, is 
that very important art by means of which 
copies of books are multiplied, and conse- 
quently, knowledge and science diffused 
among mankind. It is understood to have 
been practised very anciently in China; but 
Chinese printing differs from Kuropean es- 
sentially, and the praise of rendering the art 
truly valuable to the human race belongs 
to him who first introduced movable types. 
In their first essays, Guttenburg, Faust, and 
Ments all used wooden blocks, on which the 
letters were cut in the Chinese manner; 
and from the specimens that remain, it 

pears that they impressed only one side 
of the paper, taking the pains to paste the 
blank faces of every two leaves —— to 
make one with print on either side. After 
this, they used single letters of wood ; and at 
length, letters of metal. This last great in- 
vention is generally attributed to Schoeffer, 
first the servant, and afterwards the part- 
ner and son in-law of Faust. At the inven- 
tion of printing, the character of type em- 

loyed was the old Gothic or German. The 
Roman type was first introduced by Sweyn- 
heim and Paunartz, at Rome, aud the Italic 
by Aldus. The earhest complete Greek 
work was a grammar of that language, 





printed at Milan in 1476. The Pentateuch, | 


which appeared in 1482, was the first work 
pmnted in the Hebrew character, and the 
earhest known Polyglott bible—Hebrew, 
Arabic, Chaldaic, Greek, Latin—iasued from 
the prees of Genoa in 1516. The art of 

rinting was first introduced into England 
by Wilham Caxton, a native of Kent, who 
established a press in Westminster Abbey, 
some time between 1471 and 1474. Before 
the nuddle of the 16th century prmting 
had reached a flourishing condinon in Eng- 
land; for it 1s recorded that, in the reign 
of Henry VILLI. and his successors, English 

rinters had become ‘so shilful as to print 

ooks as well as any beyond the seas.” In 
Scotland the art is not known to have ex- 
isted earher than the year 1500; and about 
titty years after that tune we find it was in- 
troduced into Ireland. But Scotland was 
not long before it distinguished itself by the 
extent and beauty of its typographical pro- 
ductions; while Ireland can hardly be sad 
to have advanced a step in the art of pnnt- 
ing books till the beginning of the 18th 
century.—The workmen by whom the art 
of printing is performed are of two kinds, 
1. Compositore, who range and dispose the 
letters into words, lines, pages, and sheets ; 
and, 2. Presemen, who apply the ink and 
take off the impressions. Until a compa- 
ratively recent penod, the priuting press 
waa chiefly formed of wood; and, for the 
first essential modification of it, the world 
is indebted to the late earl Stanhope. His 
{the Stanhope) press is composed entirely 
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and the platten (or surface which gives the 
impression) are made perfectly level; a 
beautiful combination of levers is added to 
Give motion to the screw, causing the plat- 
ten to descend with increasing rapidity, 
and consequently with increasing force, 
till it reaches the type, when a very great 
power is obtained. Various other iron 
presses, more or less upon the principle of 
tbe “ Stanhope,” with such improvements 
as time and farther experience su gested, 
were subsequently made ; among which the 
ingenious inventions of Messrs. Clymer, 
Ruthven, Cogger, and Cope deserve to be 
mengioned : but still they were only presses, 
acting by a reciprocating, uot by a conti- 
nuous motion: and it is a remarkable fact, 
that from the invention of printing to the 
year 1798, a period of —“ three hun- 
dred years, no improvement had been in- 
troduced into this important art. A new 
era had, however, arnved, when the de- 
inands for prompt circulation of political 
intelligence required powers of printing 
newspapers beyond the reach of the most 
expeditious hand presawork; and at length 
the automatic pnintiug machine struggled 
into existence. A mere outline of the im- 
provements which have taken place since 
the commencement of the present century, 
would occupy — pages. The great tri- 
umph in the art has, however, been the 
substitution of cylindrical machinery for 
the screw-press. The euggestion of this 
improvement belongs to Mr. W. Nicholson, 
the able editor of the Philosophical Journal ; 
, but the first working machines were erected 
1 by Mr. Kong (from Saxony), who was en- 
' gaged for several years in thie country in 
bringing his machines to perfection ; and, 
at length, the reader of the Trnes news- 
' pe sr was told, on Nov. 28th, 18]4, that he 
, held in his hand a newspaper printed by 
machinery, and by the power of steam! In 
these machines the type was made to pass 
under the cylinder, on which was wrapped 
the sheet of paper, the paper being firnly 
theld to the — by means of tapes; 
| the ink was placed in a cylindrical box, 
1 from which 1t was forced by means of a 
powerful ecrew depressing a tightly-fitted 
‘piston; thence it fell between two iron 
i rollers; below these were placed a num- 
| ber of other rollers, two of which had, in 
addition to their rotary motion, an end 
motion, i. e. a motion in the direction of 
their length; the whole system of rollers 
terminated in two, which apphed the ink 
to the types. This machine produced 1100 
impreasions per hour; subsequent im- 
rovernents raised them to 1800 per hour. 
he next machine, also by Mr. Kémeg, 
was for printing both sides of tne sheet, 
by conveying the sheet from one paper 
cylinder to the other. This was made 
in 1815, and printed 1000 sheets on both 
aides per hour. In the same year Mr. 
Cowper obtained a patent for curving stere- 
otype plates, for fixing them on a cylinder. 
These machines, though only adapted for 
stereotype pnuting, tirat showed the best 


of iron; the table on which the types rest, | method of furnishing, distributing, and ap- 
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IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE ART OF PRINTING, THE MOST LEARNED MEN VEEX PROUD TO ACT AS CORRECTORS OF THER PRESS. 
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COPPER-PLATE PRINTING I8 PRRYORMED BY MEANS OF A ROLLING-PRRSS. 
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plying the ink by rollers. Messrs. Apple- 
th and Cowper, however, Aged con- 
cint ingenuity, superseded Mr. Konig’s 
inventions, and constructed a number of 
machines, modified in twenty-five different 
ways, for printing books, bank-notes, news- 
pers, &c.: their greatest success has been 
im printing newspapers. Inthe Times ma- 
chine, constructed by Applegath and Cow- 
per, the form passes under four printing 
cylinders, which are fed with sheets of paper 
by four lads, and after the sheets are printed 
they passa into the hands of four others; 
by this contrivance 4000 sheets per hour are 
printed on one side.—In this bnef and ne- 
ceasarily imperfect account of printing, the 
reader must expect no more than a mere 
outline of its early history, and the striking 
improvements which have recently been 
made. And we shal] conclude it with the fol- 
lowing philosophic observations by Dr. Ure: 
“In reviewing those great eras of national 
industry, when the productive arts, after a 
long period of irksome vassalage, have sud- 
denly achieved some new conquest over the 
mertia of matter, the contemplative mind 
cannot fail to be struck with the insigniti- 
cant part which the academical philosopher 
has generally played in such memorable 
events, Engrossed with barren syliogisms, 
or equationa) theorems, often little better 
than truisms in disguise, he nevertheless 
believes in the perfection of his attainments, 
and disdams to soi! his hands with those 
handicraft operations at which al! improve- 
menta in the arts must necessanly begin. 
He does not deem a manufacture worthy of 
his regard, till it has worked out its own 
— and independence with patient 
abour and consummate skill. In this 
spirit the men of speculative science neg- 
lected for 60 years the steam-engine of 
Newcomen, tall the artisan Watt trans- 
furmed it into an automatic prodigy; they 
have never deigned to illustrate by dynami- 
cal investigations the factory mechanisms 
of Arkwnght, yet nothing in the whole 
compass of art deserves it so well; and 
though perfectly aware that revolvency is 
the leading law in the system of the un- 
verse, they have never thought of showing 
the workman that this was aleo the true 
principle of every automatic machine. These 
remarks scem to be peculiarly applicable 
to book-prnting, an art invented for the 
honour of learning and the glory of the 
learned, though they have done nothing for 
its advancement; yet by the overruling 
bounty of Providence it has eventually 
served as the great teacher and guardian of 
the whole family of man.” 
PRYOR, the supenor of a convent of 
monks, or ove next in digmty to an abbot. 
PRI'SAGE, an ancient nght belonging 
to the crown of England, of taking two 
tuns of wine from every ship importing 
twenty tuns or more. This, by charter of 
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a Christian sect, so called from their leader 
Priscillian, a Spaniard by birth, and bisho 
of Avila. He is said to have prastiocd 
magic, and to have maintained the princi- 
ee errors of the Manichees; but hin pecu- 
jar tenet was, thmt it is lawful to make false 
oaths in the support of one's cause and in- 
terest. 

PRISM, in geometry, an oblong solid, 
contained under more than four panes 
whose bases are equal, parallel, and alike 
situated. If the body be triangular, it is 
called a triangular prism; if square, a qua- 
drangular one. — Priam, in dioptrica, a tri- 
angular glass body used in experiments 
reapecting the nature of light and colours. 
The phenomena and uses of the prism arise 
from its separating the rays of light in their 

assage through its substance; and the 

octrine it is understood to demonstrate is, 
that colours are original and unchangeable 
properties, inherent in light itself. The 
sun’s rays, transmitted through a prism to 
an opposite wall, project an image, hke a 
rainbow. Its colours, which are various 
and vivid, are red, yellow, blue, green, and 
violet: and the whole phenomenon is ex- 
plained upon the principle that the coloured 
rays, which were before mixed and blended 
together, are now, in virtue of their differ- 
ent refrangibilities, separated by refraction, 
in passing through the prism, and each co- 
lour thrown by itself. 

PRIVATEER’, a ship or vessel of war 
owned and eyupped by private persons at 
their own expense, and who are permitted 
by the government to seize or plunder the 
versels of an enemy in war. The owners 
of privateers must give bond not to break 
the stipulations of treaties submsting with 
their government, and not to misuse their 
captives. Ifa ship be fitted out and act as 
a privateer without being licensed or com- 
missioned by governinent, it is a pirate. 
That the severest restrictions should be 
enforced on privateering is manifestly for 
the interest of individuals, to whatever bel- 
higerent power they belong. The wish to 
amass plunder is the ouly principle by 
which they are actuated; and such being 
the case, it would be idle to suppose that 
they should be very scrupulous about ab- 
staining from excesaes. 

PRIV'ATIVE, in grammar, a predx toa 
word which changes its mgnitication, and 
gives it @ contrary sense; as ux and in: un- 
wae, inhuman. 

PRIV’ET, in botany, a well-known shrub 
of the genus Ligustrum. The evergreen pri- 
vet is of the genus Rhamnue. 

PRIV’ILEGE, in law, some peculiar he- 
nefit granted to certain persons or nes 
contrary to the usual course of the law, or 
beyond the common — of other 
citizens Thus the nobles of Great Britain 
have the privilege of being tried by their 

s only; and members of parliament 


Edward I., was exchanged into a duty of ' have the privilege of exemption from ar- 
two shillings for every tun imported by ‘ rests in certain cases. 
merchant strangers, and called butlerage, , 


because paid to the king’s butler. 
PRISCIL’LIANISTS, in church history, 


— 


— 





PRIVY-COUNCIL, in British polity, an 
executive body, with whose assistance the 
crown issues proclamations, which, if not 


PRIOMS WHS VIRET USED IN ITALY, AND THRIR POWRRE FULLY DEVELOPED, 
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WAPIER’S HAND-MACHINES PRINT BOTH SIDES OF THE SHEET AT ONE OPERATION, AND DO THE WORK OF BIX OB SEVEN PRERSES. 
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THE CALCULATION OF CHANCES IN GAMES OF HAZARD, AND THE THEORY OF INSUBANCE, ARE ALL FOUNDED ON THE LAWS OF PROBABILITY. 
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contrary to law, are bindingon the subject. 
Anciently, the priry-council was a high court 
of justice; but in modern times it seldom 
or never interferes with judicial matters, 
confining itself to the executive branch of 
government. A privy-council is summoned 
on a Warning of forty.four hours, and never 
held without the presence of a secretary of 
state. In debates, the lowest delivers his 
opinion first; the sovereign, if present, last ; 
and though the privy-councillors thus give 
their opinions, it is that of the sovereign 
alone which is decisive. 

PRIVY-SEAL, a seal affixed by the 
queen, or by the lord keeper of the privy- 
seal, to instruments that afterwards pass 
the great seal—The word privy-seal is 
also used elliptically for the person in- 
trusted with the privy seal; as, “ the 
queen’s sign manual is the warrant to the 
privy-aeal, who makes out a writ or warrant 
thereon to the chancery.” 

PRO anv CON, i.e. pro and contra, for 
and against, a phrase frequently occurring 
in common parlance. 

PRO‘A, a vessel used in the South Seas, 
with the head and stern exactly alike, but 
with the sides differently formed; that in 
tended for the lee side being flat, the other 
rounded, To prevent oversetting, the proa 
is furnished with a frame extended from the 
windward side, called an outrigger. 

PROBABILITY, that state of a question 
which falls short of moral certainty, but 
inclines the mind to receive it as the truth. 
Demoustration produces certain know- 
ledge ; proof produces belief, and probabi- 
kty opinion.——If the chance that a thing 
may happen is lesa than the chance that it 
may not happen, it is said to be probable ; 
and the numbers which express these vari- 
able chances, when ascertained, constitute 
what is termed the acrence of probalilities. 
Aa applied to human lite, founded on tables 
of mortality, it serves as the foundation of 
societies which, for certain annual pre- 
mums, varied according to age, undertake 
to pay certain sums to the heirs of the 
party, whose life 1s thereby insured for that 


sum. 

PRO'BATE, in law, the proof of the ge- 
nuineness and validity of a will, or the ex- 
hibition of the wall to the proper officer, 
and sych other proceedings as the law pre- 
scribes, as preliminary to the execution of 
it by the executor. 

PROB‘LEM, in logic, a proposition that 
appears neither absolutely true nor false, 
and consequently may be asserted either in 
the affirmative or neyative.——In geometry, 
& proposition in which some operation or 
construction is required, as to divide a line 
or an angle, &c.——In algebra, a question 
or proposition winch requires some un- 
known truth to be investigated, and the 
truth of the discovery demoustrated.——In 
a general sense, a problem may be defined, 
any question involving doubt or uncertainty, 
and requiring some operation or further 
evidence for its solution. 

PROBOS‘CIS, in natural history, the 
trunk or snout of an elephant, and of some 


PRIVY COUNCILLORS ARE MADE BY THE SOVYERRIGN'S NOMINATION. 
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other animals, particularly of insects. Flies, 
gnats, &c. are furnished with a proboscis, 
or trunk, by means of which they suck the 
blood of animals and the juices of vege- 
tables. 

_PROCATARX'IS, in medicine, the pre- 
disposing cause of a disease: the proca- 
tarctie cause. 

PRO'CEEDS, in commerce, the sum, 
amount, or value of goods sold or converted 
into money. 

PROCELLA’RIA, iu ornithology, the 
Storm-bird, a genus of birds belonging to 
the order of the pagseres. It 18 about the 
size of the common water-wagtail, and its 
general colour is black, except that the co- 
vering feathers of the wings have some 
white towards their tips. When it hovers 
about ships it is a sure token of an ap- 
proaching storm. 

PROCESS, in law, the whole course of 
proceedings.in any cause, real or personal, 
civil or criminal, from the original writ to 
the end of the suit. In a more limited 
sense, process denotes that by which a man 
is first called into any temporal court. — 
Original process is the means taken to 
compel the defendant to appear in court. 
Mesne process ia that which issucs, pending 
the suit, upon some collateral or interlo- 
cutory matter. Final process is the process 
of execution.———Procesa, in chemistry, the 
whole course of an experiment or scries of 
operations, tending to produce something 
new. Proceas,in anatomy, any protuberance, 
eminence, or projecting part of a bone. 

PRO CHRONISM, an error in chrono- 
logy, when events are dated anterior to the 
tume at which they happened. 

PROCLAMA‘TION, a public notice or 
declaration of anything in the name of the 
sovereign or supreme magistrate Procla- 
mation is used for a solemn declaration of 


war and peace, and for the act of notitying | 


the accession of a prince to the throne; 
also for the public declaration used at 
the calling of a court; and for various other 
objects. 

PRO CONFES’SO, in law, a term ap- 
phed to a defendant in chancery who ap- 
pears and is atterwards in contenipt for not 
answering, Wherefore the matter contained 
in the hill shall be taken pro confeaso, that 
1s, as though it had been confesacd. 

PROCON’SUL, a Roman wagistrate sent 
to govern a province with consular autho- 
rity.. The proconauls were appointed from 
the body of the senate, and their authority 
expired at the end of a ycar from their ap- 

intment. Before the proconaul quitted 

me, he went up to the Capitol, offered 
sacrifice, put on the robe of war called pa- 
ludamentum, and then departed from the 
city in pomp, preceded by lictors, with rods 
and axes, and attended by lus friends to 
some distance from Rome. His equipage, 
consisting of pavilions, horses, mules, 
clerks, secretaries, &c. was called his ria- 
ticum, and provided at the public expense. 

PROCTOR, a person einployed to mae 
nage another's cause m a court of civil or 


ecclesiastical law, as in the court of admi- 
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THE ROMAN CONSULS DECIDED CASES OF EQUITY AND JUSTICE, KITHER PRIVATELY, OR ELSE FUBLICLY IN THE COMMON HALL. 
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of theology, &c. In a university, some pro- 
fessors are denominated from the arts they 
rofess, others from the founders of the pro- 
‘essorships, or those who assigned a revenue 
for the support of the professors. 

PRO'FILE, in general, the view of an ob. 
ject from one of ite chief sides, at which 
more or less of the other side is hidden 
from the eye.———Prafile, in sculpture and 
painting, a head, portrait, &c., represented 
sideways, or in a side view. On almost all 
medals, faces are represented in profile ——— 
Prafile, in architecture, denotes the outline 
ofa figure, building, or member, also the 
draught of a building, representing it as if 
cut down perpendicularly from the roof to 
the foundation. 

PROFIT AND LOSS, in commerce, the 
gain or loss arising from goods bought and 
sold; the former of which, in book-keep- 
ing, is placed on the creditor’s side; the 
latter on the debtor's side. Net profit is 
the gain made by selling goods at a price 
beyond what they cost the seller, and be- 
yond all costs and charges.—Among the 
many wise precepts which appear in the 
pages of the “ Rambler,” there are few 
more worthy to be borne in mind than this: 
“Let no man anticipate uncertain profits.” 

PROFLU’VIA, in medicine, fluxes; the 
fifth order in the class Pyreria of Cullen’s 
nosology, characterized by pyrexia, with in- 
creased excretions. 

PROGNO‘'SIS, in medicine, the art of 
foretelling the event of a disease by parti- 
cular symptoms. Hence the word prog- 
noatic, a sign or symptom indicating the 
event of a disease, 

PROGRAM'MA, or PRO’GRAMME, a 
detailed account or advertisement of some 

ublic performance. In a university, a bil- 
et or advertisement to invite persons to an 
oration.——In antiquity, an edict posted in 
soine public place. 

PROJEC'TILES, in mechanical philoso- 
phy, is that branch which treats of the mo- 
tion of bodies thrown or driven by an impel- 
ling force from the surface of the earth, and 
affected by gravity and the resistance of the 
air.— Projectile force, the force of explo- 
sion or projection with which a common 
ball or mismle is thrown, which imparted 
force being — parted with to the 
air, and counteracted by the constant,Jown- 
ward force, occasions the body to describe 
a curve line.—The velocity of a musket ball 
is, on an average, 1600 feet per second, and 
its range halfa mile. In velocities exceed- 
ing 1600 feet per second, the resistance of 
the air is greatly increased; hence the ab= 
aurdity of giving balls too great an initial 
velomty. To give a bullet the velocity of 
2000 feet per second, requires half as much 
more powder as to give it the velocity of 
1600 feet; yet after both have moved 400 
feet, the difference between the velocity of 
each is reduced to 8 feet per second. A 
24-pound ball moving at the rate of 2000 
feet per second, meets a resistance of 800 


pounds. 
PROJECTION, in architecture, the out- 
jutting or prominency of columns, &c. be- 
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ralty, or in a spiritual court.——Also the 
— or superintendant ofa university. 
“BENT, in botany, trailing; 






CUM 
unable to support itself, and therefore lying 
on the ground, but without putting fort 
roota; as, a procumbent stem. 
PROCURA TION, in law, a composition 
paid by an incumbent to the bishop or 
archdeacon, to commute for the entertain- 
ment which was to have been given him at 
his visitation. Also, the instrument by 
which a person is empowered to transact 
the affairs of another. 
PROCURATO’RES, under the Roman 
emperors, were officers sent into the pro- 
vinces to renplate the public revenue, re- 
ceive it, and dispose of 1t aa the emperor 
directed. Such an officer was Pontius Pi- 
late in Judea; but asthe Jews were looked 
upon as a rebellious people, besides his au- 
thority over the revenue, he was invested 
with all the power of a pro-consul, even a 
power of life and death.———-Procurafores, in 
the Roman courts of judicature, were pro- 
erly such lawyers as assisted the plaintiff 
in proving, or the defendant in clearin 
himeelf from the matter of fact alle 
They are often confounded with the adro- 




















ates. 
PRODUCE, in an —— sense, is what 
any country yields from labour and national 
growth, which may serve either for the use 
of the inhabitants, or be exported to foreign 
countries. In a more limited sense, we 
speak of the produce of a farm, of a mine, 
of a tax, &c.; but when we allude to a work 
either of nature or art, we use the word pro- 
duction, 
PRODUCT, in arithmetic, the number 
or quantity produced by multiplying two or 
more numbers together, as 5 X 4=20, the 
product required. — In a general sense, 
that which is produced by nature, as fruits, 
grain, metals; as the products of the sca- 
won.~——Produetire labour 1a that which m- 
creases the number or amount of products; 
opps to unproductive labour. the labour 
of the farmer and mechanic is productive ; 
the labour of ofhcers and professional men 
is unproductive to the state. 
PROEMPTO’SIS, in astronomy, that 
which makes the new moon appear a day 
later by meaus of the lunar equation than 
it would do without the equation. 
PROFES’SION, a word which, when ap- 
piled to a person's vocation or employment, 
esignates an occupation not merely me- 
chanical. We say, the learned professions ; 
the profession of a clergyman, a lawyer, a 
hysician, a surgeon, a lecturer, or a teacher. 
n like manner, we use the word profee- 
sional when speaking of literary and scien- 
titie studies, pursuits, or duties, 
PROFES’SOR, in its ongmal sense, sig- 
nifles one who makes open declaration of 
his sentiments or opinions, particularly one 
who makes a public avowal of his belief in 
the Christian doctrine and revelation.—— 
In its more modern and common accepta. 
tion, a professor is one that publicly teaches 
any science or branch of learning; asa pro- 
fessor of natural history, of mathematics, 
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IN TAKING A LIXEXMESa IN PROFILE, THE ABTIST MUST AVOID EXAGGERATING THE PECULIAR TRAITS, LEST HE APFEOACH CARICATURE. 
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THE STRENGTH OF FIAB ANMS 18 ASCERTAANED Bx “ PROOY ” 
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yond the level of the wall ——Proyection of 
the Sphere m astronomy 4 representation 
of the circles on the surface of the spherc 
There are three principal points of projee 
tion the etereographic the orthographic, 
and the gnomonte (which see respectively] 

PROJOJOY The followmg cannot 
fail to be regarded by the lovers of natural 
history as ——— u most aingulai instance 
of the close connexion betwecn the animal 
aud vegetable world In September, 1839, 

at the ordinary scientific mecting of the 
Zoolo,ical Society, the first communication 
read was a letter from Mr Mackay ot the 
British consulate at Maracaibo, on a plant 
called projojoy m the country from which 
it 1a derived, and which arrives in this 
atate trom the strange metamorp! ose of an 
insect In the insect, which was described 
some of the legs had been already changed 
into roots and in this state it was presented 
to the contributors It was announced 
that a amilar insect had been discovered in 
North ¢ arolina, which assumed alternately 
that form along with a plant When this 
hybrid creature assumes the form of an 
mesect or animal it 18 about an meh in 
length and much resembles a wasp in ap 
pearance When the insect has attamed its 
tull length it disappears under the surtace 
ot the ground and dies, soon after which 
the two head legs begin to sprout and vege 
tate the shoots extendmg upwards and the 
plant in a short tame reaching the haght ot 
ax inches The brauches and the leaves 
arc hke the tretoil and at the extremities 
ot the fc rmcr there are buds, which contain 
nuther Jeaves nor flowers but an insect 
which, asit grows falls to the ground or 
remains On Its parent plant, feeding on the 
Jeaves toll the plant 1s ¢xhausted when the 
msect returns to the carth, and the plant 
shoots forth again’ 

PROI1GOM LNA introductory or pre 
liminary ramarks prehxed to a book or 
treatise 

PROLELP SIS a figure in rhetome by 
which the spcaker anticipates or prevents 
objcctions, by alluding to or answering 
them himeelt 

PROLFP LIC, in medicime an epithet 
apphed tu a periodical discase whose pa 
roxysm returne at an earher hour every 
tine as is frequently the case in agues 

PROLIF FROUS in botany prohhe A 
provers stem 18 one which puts forth 

ranches only from the centit of the top 
or Which shvots out new branches from the 
summite of the former oncs as the pine 
and ur A prolyferoua umbel 1s. 8 compound 
one, which has the sinallcer umbcis divided 

PROLIFICA TION, im botany the pro 
duction of a second flower from the sub 
stance of the frat dither from the centre 
of a simple flower, or fiom the side of an 
aggregate one 

PROLOGUE in diamatic poetry an 
address to the audicnce previous to the 
commencement of the play delivered by 
one of the performers It may either be in 
prose or verse, but 18 ginerally in the latter, 
and it usually consuts of apologetic re 
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marks on the merits of the piece about to 
be reprcsented Sometimes 1t relates to 
the situation 1n which the author or actors 
stand to the public, and sometimes jt con- 
tains allusions to subjects incidental to 
ncither 

PROLU SION in hterature a term for 
merly applied to ccrtain pieces or compo 
sitions made previously to others by way 
ot pene or excreist 

ROM ISSORY NOTE a writingo: note 

of hand, promising the pay ment ot a certain 
aum at a certain time in considcration of 
value received by the promiacr 

PROM @N LORY, m geography, a high 
pot of Jand or rock prujecting out into 
the sea the extremmty of which towards 
the sea 1s called a headland 

PRONA TION, 1n anatomy, that motion 
of the radius whereby the palin of the hand 
is turned downwards, opposed to supina- 
tron 

PRO NOUN, m grammar, a declmable 
part of speech, which being used instead of 
a noun, prevents the repetition of it = Thuy 
are personal when they simply devote the 
person as I, thou he’ &ce possessive, 
when they also denote posstsmion as ‘my 
thine Ins’ &c relative when they express 
a rclauon to something going before as 
‘which, what ” wfcrroyatie, when they 
serve to ask a question demonstratie, 
whin they point out things preci+cly as 
‘this that” Thus we say, the jury 
found the prisoner guilty, and the court 
pronounced sentence on Arm this was 
certamly unjust for he clearly proved an 
alibi which every person thought must have 
led to Ary acquittal 

PROOF, 1m law and Jogic, that degree 
of evidence which convinces the mind of 
the certainty of truth or fact, and produces 
behef Proof difters trom demonstration 
being derived fiom personal knowk dge or 
conclusive rcasoning whercas the term de 
inoustration 6 applicable only to those 
truths of which the contrary 18 inconceiv 
able ——In printing and engraving ap) 00f 
is a rough impression taken fur correction 

PROPAGAN DA during the French re 
volution was a term applied to secret 80 
cieties whose object was the propagation ot 
democratical principles and it has since 
become to sigmfy any kind of institution 
for making proselytes for pohtical objects 
—The name was originally given to those 
institutions which were erected by the pa 
pal court, for the cxtension of its own 
power and the Catholic rehyion among 
those who were not within its pale It 
was called the congregatiw de propaganda 
Jide (society tor propagating the faith), and 
was tounded by Gregory \V in 162. 

PROPER itn heraldry an emthet tor any 
charge which 1s to be represcnted m coat 
armour in its own proper tincture or pa 
tural colours 

PROP LR1\, a particular virtue or qua 
hty which nature has bestowed on some 
things exclusive of all others thus colour 
is a property of light extension figure, 
divisibility, and nmpcnetrability, are proper 
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ties of bodies, &c.——Property, in law, 18 
defined to be the highest right a person has, 
or can have, to any thing At this day pro- 
perty 1» lands, &c, 1s acquired either by 
petal descent, law, or conveyance, and in 
goods and chattels property may be gained 
various ways, as by gift, inheritance, or pur- 
chase The labour of inventing, making, 
or producing anything, constitutes one of 
the highest and indefeamble titles to pro- 
perty That alsois a person’s property to 
which he hasa legal title, whether in his 
possession or not ——Much has of late been 
said respecting the mght of an author to 
his literary productions, as a species of ab 
solute property, and why the productions 
of manual labour should rank higher in the 
scale of rights than the productions of the 
intellect—or why the former should be held 
without limitation, and the latter be hmited 
to a term of years—waill require better argu- 
ments to substantiate than have yet been 
advanced 

PROPH ET, im general, one who fore 
tels future events, but when we speak of 
the prophets, we mean those inspired per 
sons among the Jews who were commis- 
sioned by God to declare his will and pur 
poses to that people Among the canon 
cal books of the Old Testament, we have 
the writings of sixteen prophets, four of 
which are denominated the “greater pro 
heta,” viz Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lzekicl, and 

aniel, so called from the length or ex 
tent of their writings, which exceed those 
of the others, viz. Hosea Jocl, Amos, Oba 
diah, Jonas, Micah, Nahum, Habakuk, 
Hagga, Zachanah, and Malachi, who are 
called the “lesser prophets” The deep 
sense and religious fire of these men, so far 
before their age, present a phenomenon 
that can be explained only by the special 
action of divine influences Thev appear, 
therefore, as messengers of God, divinely 
inspired seers, and their — ————— and 
songs were preserved by the Hebrews as 
the word of God, and tunong them were 
rendered more impressive by their con 
nection with poetry and music Their con 
stant object was the preservation of the 
doctrines of revelation in thar pumty and 
the nchness, originality, and sublinuty of 
their writings atill awaken the adnuration 
of those who deny thei the character of 
prophecies — The prophecies in gencral 
are supporcd to have had a double sense, 
and a double completion, one aense refer 
red to, which had its accomphshmcnt about 
the time when the prophets wrote, the 
other sense had a relation to distant tines 
and events, to which it applies in a some- 
what allegorical manner 

PROPHYLAC TIC, in medicine, an epi 
thet for whatever preserves or defends 
against disense 

PROPITIA TION, in theology, an atone- 
ment or sacrifice offured to Gad to asaunge 
his wrath, and render hiw propitious 
Among the Jews there wert both ordin 
and public sacrifices, as holocausts, &c oO 
fered by way of thanksgiving and extraor 


dinary onen, offered by particular pc rsons 
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fulty of any crime, by way of propitiation. 
t was also a feast among the Jews, cele- 
brated on the 10th of the month Tis, mm 
commemoration of the divine pardon pro- 
claimed to their foretathers through Moses, 
who, as God’s agent, remitted the punish- 
ment due to the crime of their worshipping 
the golden calf. The Romish church beheve 
the mass to be a sacrifice of propitiation 
for the living and the dead The reformed 
churches allow of no propitiation but that 
one offered by Jesus Christ on the cross. 
PROPI TIATORY, or Mency-sxzat, the 
cover or hd of the ark or covenant, lned 
within and without with plates of gold 
This 18 aaid to have been a type of Christ. 
PRO POLIS, a thick odorous substance 
having some resemblance to wax, and used 
by bees to stop the holes and crevices in 
their hives to prevent the entrance of cold 
ar, &c 
PROPO RTION, in a general sense, the 
comparative relation of any one thing to 
another ———P) oportion, in mathematica, an 
equality of ratios The term proportion 1s 
sometnnes improperly used for ratio The 
ratio between two quantities 1s expressed 
by the quotient of one divided by the other 
thus, the ratio of 10 to5 182 These tuo 
equal ratios constitute a proportion, which 
is expressed by saysug, 10 18 to 6 as 16 18 to 
8, or more concisely, 10 6 16 8—— 
In anthmetic, proportion is a rule by which, 
when three numbers are mven, a fourth 
number 18 found, which bears the same re 
Jation to the third as the second dots to the 
first, or a fourth number 1s found, bearing 
the same relation to the second as the first 
does to the third The former 15 called 
dircct, and the latter, inverse proportion —— 
Harmonica! proportion is when, of three 
numbers, the first 1s to the third asthe dif- 
ference of the first and second to the dif- 
ference of the second and third = Thus, 2 
3 f are in harmonical proportion, for 2 18 
tofiaaltod 
PROPOSID’ TION, in logic, the part of an 
argument in which some quality, negative 
or positive, 18 attmbuted to a subject, as 
“man is mortal,” “war in dreadful "— 
In mathematics, a statement in terms of 
either a truth to be demonstrated, or an 
operation to be ptrformid It is termed a 
problem, when it 18 something to b¢ done, 
and a theovem, when it 16 something to be 
roved 
PROPRF’FECT, among the Romans, the 
prefect’s heutenant, or an officer whom the 
prefect of the prtorium commissioned to 
do anv part of his duty 
PROPRA TOR, a Roman magistrate, 
who, having discharged the office of pretor 
at home, was sent into a province to com 
mand there with his former pretonal au- 
thont 
PRO RA’TA, in commerce, a term some 
times used by merchanta for in proportion, 
as each person must reap the proht or sus- 
tain the loss pro rafa to his interest, that 
14, in proportion to his stock 
PRO) RE NA TA, according to exigencics 
or circumstances 
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WHEN PROPORTION IS WELL OBSERVED IW PAINTING OR SCULPTURE, NOTHING OFFENDS THE EYE AS EXTRAVAGANT OR UNTRUE. 


— — — 





THOUGH THE LORDS HAVE A BRIGHT TO PROTEST, THE COMMONS HAVE NOT, 


A ‘Neto Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 
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PROROGA’TION, a term used at the PRO’TEST, a formal and solemn decla- 
conclusion of a session of parliament, de- | ration of opinion, given in writing, com- 
noting its continuance from one session to | monly against some act; as, the protest of 
another; as an adjournment is a continu- | lords in parliament; or the formal and re- 
ation of the session from day to day. corded dissent of a minority against the 

PROSCE’NIUM, in the Grecian and Ro- | majority of any public body.———Protest, in 
man theatres, was the stage or place before | commerce, a formal declaration made by a 
the scene, where the pulpitum stood, into | notary-public, at the request of the holder 
which the actors came frum behind the | of a bill of exchange, for non-acceptance or 
scenes to perform. non-payment of the same, protesting against 

PROSCRIP’TION, a punishment in use | the drawer and others concerned, for the 
among the Romans, which had some ana- | exchange, charges, damages, and interest. 
logy to our outlawry. The names of the | This protest 1s written on a copy of the hill, 
proscripti, or persons suffering under pro- { and notice given to the indorser of the 
scription, were pee up in tablets at the | saine, by ich he becomes liable to pay 
forum, to the end that they might be brought | the amount with charges and interest: also, 
to justice, a reward being proposed to those | a similar declaration against the drawer of 
who took them, and a punishment to those | a note of hand for non-payment to a bank- 
who concealed them. Under the trium- | ing firm, &c. There is also another kind of 
virate many of the best Roman citizens fell | protest, viz. a writing attested by a justice 
by proscription. of the peace or congul, drawn by the master 

ROSECU TION, in law, the institution | of a vessel, stating the severity of the voyage 
and carrying op a suit in a court of law or | by which the ship has suffered, and showing 
equity; or the process of exhibiting forma] | that the damage was uot occasioned by his 
charges against an offender before a legal | misconduct or neglect. 
tribunal, and pursuing them to final judg- PROTESTANT, in church history, a 
ment.——The person who institutes and | name first given in Germany to those who 
carries on a criminal suit 18 called the pro- | adhered to the doctrine of Luther: because, 
secutor. in 1529, they protested against a decree of 

PROS’ELYTE, a new convert to some | the emperor Charles V. and the diet of 
rchgion, system, or party. Thus a pagan | Spires, declaring that they appealed to a 
converted to Christianity is a proselyte; | general council, This name was afterwards 
and, although the word primamily refers to | extended to the Calvinists, and 18 now be- 
converts to some religious creed, we speak | come common to all who belong to the 
familiarly of proselytes to the theones of | reformed churches. (See Rrrormation.] 
Lavoisier, Black, &e. PROTESTA’TION, in Jaw, a declaration 

PROSENNEA‘HEDRAL, im erystalo- | in pleading, by which the party interposes 
graphy, having nine taces on two adjacent | an oblique allegation or denial of some fact, 
parts of a crystal. proteating that it does or does not exist. 

PROSODY, that part of grammar which PRO‘TEUS, in — a marine 
treats of quantity, accent, and the laws of | deity, whose distinguishmg charactenstic 
versification. was the faculty of assunung different shapes. 

PROSONOMA'SIA, a figure in rhetoric, | Hence we denominate one who easily 
wherein allusion 1s made to the likeness of | changes his form or principles a Proteus. 
a sound in several names or words: a kind {| ~—lIn natural history, the name Profeus 
of ets has been given to an ammal, the classifica- 

ROSOPOLEP’SY, a premature opinion | tion of which has been much controverted, 
or prejudice agaiust a person, formed by a | in consequence of its charactenstics being 
view of his external appearance. equally those of a lizard and a fish. Sir 

PROSOPOPE'IA, a figure in rhetoric, | Humphry Davy, who saw one of there sin- 
wherein qualities or things inanimate are | gular animals in a lake, in the beautiful 
represented as speaking and acting like aui- tto of Maddalena, at Adelsburg, in 
mate objects. Hyria, thus describes it: “ At first you 
_ PROSPEC’TUS, the outline or plan of a | night suppose it to be a hzard, but it has 
literary Work, containing the general aub- | the motions of a fish. Its head, and the 
ject or design, with the necessary particulars | lower part of its body, and its tail, bear a 
as to the mode of publication. The word | strong resemblance to those of the eel ; but 
prospectus has recently been adopted in an- | it has no fins ; and its cunous bronchial (ur 
nouncing many undertakings and schemes | lung-hke) organs are not hke the gulls of 
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not purely literary. fishes; they form a singular vascular (net- 
PRO'STYLE, iu architecture, a range of | like) structure, almost like a crest round 
columns in the front of a teinple. the throat, which may be removed without 


THE PARLIAMENT I8 PBOBOGUED AND DISSOLVED BY THK SOVEREIGN ALONE, BUT BACH HOUSE MAY ADJOURBN ITSELF. 


PROTA'SIS, in the ancient drama, the | occamoning the death of the animal, who 
firat part of a comic or tragic piece, im {| is hkewise furmshed with lungs. With this 
which the several members of the dramatis | double apparatus for supplying air to the 
peraone are shown, and the subject or plot | blood, it can live either below or above the 
entered on. surface of the water. Its fore feet resem- 

PROTEA, in botany, a genus of plants, | ble hands, but they have only three claws 
clase 4 Tetrandria, order 1 Monogynia, so | or fingers, and are too feeble to be of ure 
called from the variableness of its fructiti- | in grasping or supportung the weight of the 
cations. The species consist of a variety of | animal; the hinder feet have only two claws 
beautiful and graceful shrubs. or toes, and in the larger specimens are 
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THE SCRIPTURES AKE THR SUPREME RULE OF A PROTESTANTS FAITH. 627 


— —— — — —— 


HOWEVER PROTESTANTS MAY DIFPER, THEY ALL AGREE IN REJECTING A UNIVERSAL, VISIBLE, SUPREME HEAD OF THE CHURCH. 
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THF BRITER A PROVERBS 18, THE NORE TRITK IT GRNERALLY BROOMES. 
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found so imperfect as to be almost obhte- | our means, as we have before expressed it, 
rated. It has amall points in place of eyes, | “ many of these bret lessons of experience 
as it to preserve the analogy of nature It ‘ should be engiaven on the tablet of the 
1s of a ticahy whiteness and transparency memury, never to be erased.”——Book af 
in 1ts patural state, but when exposed to , Proverbs, a canonical book of the Old Tes- 
hght, its shin gradually becomes daker, | tament, containing a great variety of wise 
and at last gains an olive tint Its nasal | Maxime, practica truths, and excellent 
organs appear large, and it 1s abundantly | rules for the conduct of all classes of men. 
furmehed with teeth, from which it may be l The flrat twenty four chapters are acknow- 
concluded, that it 1s an animal of prev, vet, ‘ ledged to be the genuine work of king 
in its confined atate, it has never been | Solomon, the five succeeding chaptera are 
known to eat, and it has been kept alive tor | a collection of several of his proverbs, made 
many years, by occasionally changing the ; by order of king Hezekiah, and the two 
water in which it was placed ” last seem to belong to different authors 
PROTHON OLAR),a clef clerk of the PROVIDENCE, 1m theology, the care 
king’s bench and conimou pleas.——4pose | and superintendence which God excreises 
tolical prothonotartes, wn the church of | over his ereaturea A hehef in divine pro- 
Rome, are twelve persons constituting a | vidence is founded on thia rational prin- 
college, who receive the Jast walls of cardi- | ciple, that the same power which caused a 
nals, are employed in the proceedings ne | thing to exist 18 necessary to continue its 
cessary for the canonization of saints, &ec existence 
PRO TOCOL, the tirst draught of a deed, PROVINCE, among the Romans, a 
contract, or instrument, The word is ge- | country of consderable extent, which, bemg 
nerally applied to such writings as are of a | reduced under their dominion, Was new mo- 
diplomatic character. delled according to the pleasure of the con- 
RO TOMARTYR, a term npphed to | querors, subjected to the command of an- 
Stephen, the frat Christian martyr, and | nual governors sent from Rome, and obhged 
used alvo for the tirst sufferer mi any cause, , to pay such taxes and contributions ae the 
religious or political senate thought ft to demand These pio- 
PRO TOPOPE, the mperial confessor,an | vinces had the appellations of consular or 
ofheer of the holy directing svnod, the su- J——— as they were governed 


sto ue | 











preme spiritual court of the Greek church by consuls or pretors ——Among the mo- 
in Rusma | devna, a country helonging to a kingdom or 
PROTOSUL PHATE, in chemnstry, the state, ether by conquest or colonization, 
combination of sulphuric acid with a pro- usually situated at a distance trom the 
toxyde kingdom or state, but more or less depen- 
PROTOTYPE, an original or model after denton and subject toit Such are Canada, 
which any thing is formed Nova Scotia, &c in reference to Great 
| PROTON DE, iu chemistry, asubstance Britain ——In the ecclesiastical division of 
combined with oxygen in the frst degice England, there are two protencea, viz. those 
PROVEDO RE, a purveyor, or one ein- of Canterbury and York, under the jurisdic 
ploved to procure supphes for an army thon of their respective archbishopa 





PROVINCE (or PROVINCL) ROSL, Province, 11 geography, a division of a 
m botany, one of the most fragrant roses kingdom or state, Comprising several cities, 
that grows, and of which there are diffircut townx, &¢ all under the same government, 
varieties, as, the white, the blush, and the and usually distinguished by the extent 
dwarf provence either of the civil or ecclesiastical juris- 
PROV ERB, a piths sentence, presenting diction 
some stuuiking and fampbliar image to the PROVINCIALISM, a mode of speech 
tind, which, by the force af assuciation, pecular to a provinec oi distnct of country 
makes ite effect strong and permanent, and remote trom the principal country or from 
thereby often supersedes the necessity of a the mc tropolis 
| long discourse or explanation = Proverbs PROVISIONAL, provided for present 
are impartial censors they take cognizance need or for a temporary occaniqn, as, & 
| of the virtues, the vices, and folhes, of all proranonal govemnment, a yn ovtsional trea- 
| j classes, without respect of persons No A 
H country 1s without its proverbs, they are PROVISO, 1n law, an article or clause 
| the tor populk, but care should of course ) mM any statute, agrecincnt, contract, &e by 
| be taken to select from the mass which whith a conditional stipulation is intro- 
abounds, those which are unexce ptionable | duced 
| —In alluding to the free use we had made PROVOST, in a general sense, a person 
} of them, we remarked, in the Introductory who 1s appointed to prc side over or supern 
Observations tu the Treasury of Knowledge, tend, ax, the provost of a college ——The 
that proverbs, however quaintly expressed, provost marshal of an army, 18 an officer 
conta the essence of some moral truth or appomted to arrest and secure deserters 
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“ PROVIDENCE IS AN INTKITECTUAT KNOWLFDGE, BOTH FORRSFEING, CARING FOR, AVD ORDERING ALL THIVGS.”—RALEICH. 


THE FROVERB 18 NEARLY AILIED TO TEE MOTTO, SYMBO!, APOLOGUE, &C., AND THE LIMIT CANNOT ALWAYS BE DBEAWYN. 


J———— lesson, they are diawn from real and other criminals, to hinder the soldicrs 

fe, and are generally the fruit of pliloso trom pillaging, to regulate weights and 
phy grafted on the stem of expenence’’ measures, &e There is a similar ofheer m 
astidiousness or fashion may fall out with the royal navy, who has the charge of pr 

these plain speaking moralista, our faith sonera taken at aca 

in their intrinsic Worth remains as frm as PROW, tn nautical language, the beak or 

| ever, aud happy shall we be, if through ; pointed cutwater of a galley or xebec. the 











628 “ PROVIDEVCE YOR WAR 18 THR BERT PREVENTION OF 1T.”—RBACON, 





































































Psa] 
‘upper part is usually furnished with a 
grating platform. Also the fore-part of a 


shap. 

PROXIMATE CAUSE, that which im- 
mediately precedes and produces the effect, 
as Wistinguished from the remote or predis- 
posing cause. 

PROX’Y, the agency of another who acts 
as a substitute for his principal.——In 
England, any member of the house of lords 
may cause another peer to vote for him as 
hig prory in his absence. 

PRUNEL’LA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 14 Didynamia, order 1 Gymnos- 
perma. The species are perennial. 

PRU'NING, in horticulture, the lopping 
off the superfluous brauches of trees, either 
for improving their appearance or to cause 
them to bear better fruit. 

PRU’NUS, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 12 Jcosandria, order 1 Monogynta. 
The different varieties of the plum, cherry, 
apricot, &c. belong to this genus. 

PRURI‘GO, in medicine, a cutaneous 
disease of which there are many varieties, 
It is caused by sharp humours which stag- 
nate in the skin and corrode the miliary 
glands. 

PRU‘SSIAN BLUE, a pigment of a beau- 
tiful blue colour. It is a combination of 
iron with ferrocyanic acid. Good Prussian 
blue 18 known by the followmg tests: it 
feels light in the haud, adheres to the 
tongue, has a dark lively blue colour, aud 
gives a smooth deep trace; it should not 
effervesce with acids, as when adulterated 
with chalk; nor become pasty with hoiling 
water, as when adultcrated with starch. 

PRU‘SSIATE, 1n chemistry, a salt formed 
by the union of prusme acid with different 
bares, as the prusmate of potash, the prus- 
state of iron, &c. 

PRU'SSIC ACID, in chemistry, one of 
the deadhest poisons known. It 15 a com- 
pound of cyanogen, prussic gas, and hydro- 
gen; hence also called Aydrocyanic arid, 

PRYTAN(UM, in Grecian antiquity, 
the senate-house m Athens, where the 


service to the commonwealth were main- 


waa also a name given to all places sacred 
to Vesta. Hence those widows called pry- 
tanides, who took care of the sacred fire, 
received their name. 

PSALM, a divine song or hymn; but 
chietly appropriated to the hundred and 


the Old Testament. Most of these psalms 
have a particular title, signifying esther the 
name of the author, the person who was to 
set it to music or Bing it, the mstrument 
that was to be used, or the subject and oc- 
camon of it. Some have imagined that 


NAPOLEON ESTABLISHED A SCHOOL AT PARIS, UNDER THE NAME OF THE “ PRYTANEE,” WHERE SCHOLARS WERE EDUCATED BY THE STATE. 


prove the contrary. Some of the psalms 
were apparently written by Solomon ; a tew 





TER PRALMS ARE LYRIC POEMS, DIDACTIC, ELEGIAC, OR IDYLLIC. 


A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. 


belong to the reigns of the kings imme- : of astronomy invented by Claudius 
diately succeeding him; and several to the ' mus, a celebrated astronomer and mathe- 
mournful days of the Babylouish captivity | matician of Pelusium, in Egypt, who hved 


KING SULOMON WROTE 4 THOUSAND AND FIVE 8ONGS.-—1 KINGS, IV. 32. [3 43 


{ero 


and of the return, especially those headed 
* for the sons of Korah,” most of which are 
probably by the same author. Fiually, a 
few scem to belong to the age of the Mac- 
cabees. The “ Psalms of David,” whether 
actually composed by him, or merely of his 
time, probably constituted an earlier col- 
lection, which extended to the seventy- 
second. But, by whomsoever pon they 
are among the highest and sublinest efforts 
of poetry; and the holy light of revelation, 
the inspiring belief in the eternal true God, 
spreads over them a bright splendour, and 
filla them with a deep and holy fervour. 
PSAL/TSRY, a musical instrument used 
by the Hebrews, the true form of which 1s 
not now known, That which is now used 
is a flat triangular instrument, truncated at 
the top, and strung with thirteen chords of 


wire. 

PSAM'MITE, in mineralogy, a species 
of micaceous sandatone. 

PSEUDO, a pretix (from the Greek) 
used in the composition of many words to 
denote false, or spurious; as, a pseudo- 
apostle, or false apoatle; a pseudo-prophet, 
or false prophet, &c. 

PSO’AS, in anatomy, the name of two 
muscles, distinguished by the epithets mag- 
nue and parvus. The psoas magnus is one 
of the flexor-muscles of the thigh, and 
arises from the first, second, third, and 
fourth vertebre of the loms. The psoas 
parvus 1s one of the flexor-muscles of the 
Joins, which arises by a slender tendon from 
the os pubis, where itis joined to the iliuin ; 
and is inserted into the side of the upper 
veitebra: of the loms. 

PSEUDO-METAL’LIC, in mineralogy, 
an epithet for a kind of lustre, which is per- 
ceptible only when held towards the light. 

PSEUDOMORPI’OUS, an epithet given 
to a mineral which has received its form 
from sume extraneous cause, not from na- 
tural crystalization. 

PSEUDO-TINE’A, in entomology, a re- 
markable species of insect, resembling a 
moth. It feedson wax, and bemg covered 


council of the prytanes assembled, and | with a coat that 18 1ipervious to the atings 
where those who had rendered any signal ; of becs, will sometimes enter a hive aud 


compel its industrious inhabitants to aban- 


tained at the public expense.——Pry/aneum | don it. 


PSEUDO-VOLCA‘NO, a volcano that 
emits sinoke and flame, but no lava. A 
burning mine of coal is sometimes termed 
pseudo-voleanic. 

PSIT TACUS. [See Pannor.) 

PSYCHOLOGY, the doctrine of the pa- 


tifty Psalma of David, a canonical book of | ture and properties of the soul; or a trea- 


tise thereon. 

PTAR'MIGAN, in ornithology, a fow] of 
the genus Tefrao, The colour of its plu- 
mage 18 a pale brown or ash, elegantly 
marked with dusky spots or minute bars, 
and the belly and wings white. This bird 


David waa the sole author of the Book of ‘18 vuccasionally seen ou the summits of 
Paalma; but the titles of rar of them | mountains in Scotland and the north of 
ne 


England. 
PTOLEMA‘IC SYSTEM, or the — 
tole- 
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KING DAVID NOP ONLY CGMPONSED SACRED SONGS FOR DIVINE WORSHIP, BUT ARRANGED THE MUSIC AND APPOINTED THE SINGERS. 
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A STEAM ENGINE [8 OVLT A PUMP, 1% WHICH THE FLUID 13 MADB TO IMPEL, INSTEAD OF BEING IMPELLED BY, THE FISTON 
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in the begimmng of the second century of 
the Christian era ‘lhe Ptolemaic system 
supposes the earth to be hxed in the cen 
tre of the universe, and that the sun 
moon planets and stars revolve around it, 
from east to west once in twenty four 
hours Ths theory was received for ages 
astronomers having no notion of any other 
system but our own nor of any other wold 
but the earth on which wehve They nna 
gined that all the fixed stars werc contain 
ed in one concave sphire and that the 
proanm moéile was circu nseribed by the 
empvreal heaven of a cubic form which 
they supposed to be the blisstul abode of 
departed souls [See Astrovom: } 
VAIISV om medieme an unnatural 
or copious flow of saliva sabvation 

PUBES CENCE (from pu des) m bo 
tany the hairy or downy substance growing 
on certain vegetable productions hence a 
pubescent plant 

PUBIICAN among the Romans a far 
mer Of the taxes and public revenues, the 
infenor officers of which class were deemed 
oppressive they were consequently re gard 
ed by the Jews and other tributary nations 
with no small degree of detestation 
Under the modern term of publicans are 
compnsed inn keepers hotel keepers ale- 
house keepers keepers of wine vaulta &c 

PUB LIC IST, a whiter on the laws of 
Nations 

PUDDING STONE in chemistry a 
term invented hy English lapidares to de 
sighate one particular mmeral aggre vate 
consisting of oblong and rounded pebbles 
of flint about the size of almon m 
bedded in a hard silseous cement = [he 
pebbles are usualiv black and the cement 
@ light yellowish brown = It is capable of 
recuving a very high polish and ts used in 
ornamental works tt 1s found chiefly m 
East x 

PU GIL as much asis taken up between 
the thumb and two fingers 

U IEX incatomology, the fa [See 
Fira } 

PULIFY, one of the six mechanical 
powers consisting of a small wheel having 
a groove around it and turning on an axis 

PUT MONARY or PLIMONIC per 
taimng to the lungs as, a pulmonary dis 
Case or consurnpt 100 

PUISE a motion of the blood vesnels, 
ercatcd by the alternate dilatation and con 
traction of the arteries Tt diminishes with 
age giving m children from 140 to 100 
strokes a imnute but at puberty only 80 
and when above f0 years about 60 pulsa- 
tiona Pulse mbotany the seed of legu 
minous plants as beans peas &e 

PU MA in zoology a rapacious quad 
ruped of the genus Fela It 1s a native of 
America. 

PUMICF STONF a spongy vitreous 
looking mineral desenbed as a voleame 
production consisting of parallel fibres of 
a silky lustre or a fossil reduced to this 
atate by the action of fire It is found on 
the surtace of the sea and on its shores 
and is partiwularly known to be produced 
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HOT SPRINGS QCCUR IN THER VICINITY OF ALL ACTIVE VOLCANOKS 
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by the burning mountains Etna Vesuvius, 
and Hecla among the eruptions ot which 
It 18 thrown up in great abundance Pu 
mice 18 of three hinds vitreous Common, 
and porphyntic It 98 used for pohahing 
ivory wood marble metals, glaas, &c , as 
also akins aud parchment 

PUMP a hydrauhe engine for raising 
water by exhausting the incumbent aur of 
a tube or pipe im consequence of which the 
water ses in the tubc by means of the 
pressure of the air on the surrounding 
water There are various kinds of pumps 
asa focing punp the a panp to A 
chain p emp is u chain cquipped with a suffi 
creut number of valves at proper distances 
which working ov two wheuls passes down 
through one tube and returns through an 


other 

PUMP RAIN or POMION in botany a 
plant and its fruit of the genus Cucurbita 
[he pumphin 15 a speees of gourd or 
squash distinguished trom most varieties 
of the latter by the rounded form of the 
fruit which sometimes grows to an enor 
mous s12z¢ 

PUN a species of wit which has been 
gravely pronounced ‘low — but surely 1t 
is both fastidious and cynical thus to define 
it A pen is an expression on which two 
different applications ¢f a word present an 
odd or ludiercus idea but it does not ne | 
cesearily follow that the ideas to which 
it gives mse shall be low that in rulgar | 
That they often arc so we admit but he 
must be of an incorrgibly saturnine dis 
position who would dectare that all the 
mirth inayinng pons which the inimitable 
flood draws from his exhaustless quiver 
are to be accounted few An inveterate 
ptnster who is constantly on the watch 
for opportunities to torture every ex res 
sion into a quibble 18 not to be tolerated 
in decent society but 3t would be hard 
indecd if the laws of decorum were so 
strat as to debar us from cheering the 
dull reabtics of bfe with an occasional 
scintillation of wit even at the hazard of 
perpetrating a bad pun 

PUNCTUATION in grammar the dis 
ermminating usc of certain marks adopted 
to distinguish the clauses of apt riod some 
times with reference to the sense and at 
others to the grammatical consteaction 
Thus, a full point () closes a perfect sen 
tence acolan () indicates an adjunct a 
semicolon ( ) distinguishes its principal 
part and acomma ( ) parts subordinate 
to the semicolon A sentence which may 
include s vera) periods terminates a branch 
of the sulject or arguinent A question 18 
indicated by (7?) an exclamation by (! ) 
and it 1s sometimes convement to mclude 
a collateral circumstance in a parenthcms 
( ) — Fhe ancients were altogether unac 
quainted w th punctwation 

PUNCTURA TION m surgery the ines 
sion of needles in the shin to reheve the 
painful diacases of ite coats from tension 
obstruction &c 

PUN DI1 in Tiindostan a learned 
Brahmin one veracd m the Sanserit lan 
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THE COLYCIL OF FLORFNCE, HELD IN 1439, Was THE FIRST IW WHICH TRE DUCIBINE OF PLRGAIORY Was WENTIUNE D. 
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guage, and in the science, laws, and religion 
of that country. 

PU'NIC, pertaming to the Carthaginians 
or their language. Alao, a term implying 
treacherous, deceitful, as punie taith. 

PUNISHMENT, the infliction of pam, 
or personal suffering according to Jaw, for 
crimes, intended as an example, to deter 
others and to correct the offender. The 
punishment of crimes against the laws 18 
inflicted by the supreme power of the state 
in virtue of the night of government, veated 
in the legislature, and belongs only to per 
sons clothed with authority Some punish- 
mente consist of exile or transportation, 
others m loss of hberty by imprisonment 
Locke observes, “ the rewards and pee 
menta of another life, which the Alimghty 
has established as the enforcements of his 
law, are of weight enough to detennine the 
choice agaimat whatever pleasure or pain 
this hfe can show ” 

PU PA, 1n entomology, the chrysalia or 
quiescent atate of an insect 

PU PIL, in anatomy, the round aperture 
in the middle of the iris, the ball or apple of 
the eye, through which the rays of light pass 
to the erystaline humour, to be painted on 
the retina ——Pupil, one under the care of 
an iustructor for education and discipline 

PUPIV EROUR, feeding on the larvee and 
cryralida of insects 

PURGA PION, the act or operation of 
clearing one’s-self of a crime, a mode of 
trying persons accused of any crime, which 
was formerly in practice. 

PUR GATORY, a supposed place or state 
after death, where, according to the Roman 
Catholics, the souls of the taithtul are pu 
rihed by thre from the sins which they cary 
with them out of ¢his hfe, before they are 
admitted to a state of pertect bhias 

PURIFICA TION, in religion, the act or 
operation of cleansing ceremonially, by re- 
moving anv pollution or detilement Punt 
heation by washing was common to the 
Hebrews and to Pagan», and the Moham- 
medans alwavs use it previous to devotion 

PU RIM, among the Jews, the teasts of 
lota, mstituted to commemorate their de- 
liverance from the machinations of Haman 

PU RITAN, a name formerly given to the 
dissenters from the church ot England, on 
accoune of their protessing to follow the 
pure word of God, 1 opposition to all tra 
ditions and human institutions 

PUR'LIN, in architecture, n piece of tim- 
ber extending from end to end of a build- 
Ing or root, across and under the rafters, to 
support them in the nuddle 

URPU’RA, mm natural history, a genus 
of ample shelle, having no hinge, formed of 
ohe continuous piece, and covered with 
spines and tubercles The mouth is small, 
and approaches to a round gure the cla- 
vicle is short, but the other extremity 1s 
usually protendes to a considerable length 

PUR’PURE (purple), 1 heraldry, 1a one 
of the five colours of armones, compounded 
of gules and azure, bordering on violet. It 
Ie represented 10 engraving by diagonal lines 
froin right to left. 


PUTRETYING VEGETARLY SUBSTAYCPS PHODUCE MANY FATAT DISKARES, 
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THE COUNCIL OF TRENT CONFIRMED THE DOCTRINE OF PURGATORY. 
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PURPURIC ACID, m chemstry, an 
acid produced by the action of nitric upon 
uric acid. 

PUR SER, in the navy, an officer on hoard 
aman of war, who takes charge of the pro- 
visions, and attends to their preservation 
and distribution among the ofhcers and 


crew 

PUR’SUIVANT, 1n heraldry, the lowest 
order of ofhcers at ams The purauvants 
are properly attendants on the heralds when 
they marsha! public ceremonies 

PUS, the white or yellowish matter 16- 
suing from,a sore, which usually priccdes 
the healing, and in such cases 18 terined 
healthy or good pus Examined in a mm 
croscope, it 18 found to consist of two parta, 
of globules, and a transparent colourless 
fluid Its specihe gravity 1s greater than 
that of water, exposed to heat, it evaporates 
to dryness, but does not coagulate 

PUFAMIN’ES, the twenty fifth Linngan 
natural order of plants, whose fruit 18 cover 
ed with a wonden shell, as the caper, &c 

PUT’CHOCK, the root of a pliant that 

ws abundantly m Sinde When burned, 
it yields a fine smoke, and a gratctul and 
diftumve smell. The Chinese beat it into a 
fine powder, which they burn as mcense m 
the temples ot their gods. 

PUTREFAC TION, the decomposition of 
animal aud vegetable substances, the hy- 
drogen creating an offensive amell, and the 
process tending to excite similar decompo- 
sition in other animal bodies, hence we 
have putrid and contagious fevers from this 
cause It follows the acetous fermenta 
tion, the oxygen and hydrogen in the com- 
pound forming water, the mitrogen 18 ex- 
pelled, and the carbon remains, the original 
substance being thus decomposed into ite 
elcments Every living body, when deprived 
of hife, performs a retrograde process, and 
becomes decompo d this is called fer- 
mentation im vegetables, and pxtefuction 
m= animals Antiseptic processes In 
curing provisions the ordinary means em- 
ploved are, drying, smoking, salting, and 
pickling —Grain of all kinds, as well as 
flour, may be preserved for an indefinite 
length of time, if they be kiln dried, put u 
m vessels or chambers tree from damp, an 
excluded from the ar  Well-dried grain 1s 
not hable to the depredations of insects — 
Fruita may be preserved in various wavs 
Pears, apples, plums, &c, should be ga- 
thered m a sound state, altogether tree 
from bruises, and plucked in dry weather 
before they are fully mpe One mode of 
preservation 18, to expose them in an airy 
place to dry alittle tur eight or ten days, | 
and then to lay them in dry sawdust or | 
chopped straw, spread upon shelves in a 
cool apartment, so as not to touch each 
other Another method consists m sur- | 
rounding them with fine dry saud in a ves- | 
sel whith should be made aur tight and kept 
in a cual place —Herbs, cabbages, &c., ma 
be hept a long time ina cool cellar, provide 
they are covered with dry sand Tuberous 
and other roots are better kept man airy 
place, where they may dry a hitle without | 
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CHARCOAL PLACED WITH MEAT PREVENTS IT FROM BECOMING TAINTED, BY ABSORBING THE DIFFERENT GASES OF PUTREPACTION, 
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-| eases, the tirst class in Cullen’s nosology. 


BOME THINK THE FYRAMIDA BERVED FOR ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORIES. 





PYR | 


being exposed to the winter's frost.—A par- 
tial drying is given to various vegetable 
juices by evaporating them to the consist- 
ence of a syrup, ed a rob, in which so 
much of the water is dissipated as to pre- 
yent them from running into fermentation. 
The fruita must be crushed, squeezed in 
bags to expel the juices, which muat then 
be mmspiseated either over the naked fire, or 
on a water or steam bath, in the air or in 
vacuo: sometimes a small proportion of 
spices is added, to prevent mouldiness. 

PUP TY, a kind of cement, made of whit- 
ing and linaced oil pouuses together into a 
paste, which is used by glaziers in fastening 
the panes of glass, and also by painters m 
stoppmg crevices. 

PUZZOLA‘NA, in mineralogy, a loose 
porous volcanic substance or stone. 

PYC’NITE, in mineralogy, sometimes 
called shorlite, or shorloua topaz. It usually 
appears in long irregular prisms or cylin- 
ders, longitudinally striated, and united in 


bundles. 

PYC’NOSTYLE, in ancient architecture, 
a building where the columns stand ve 
close to each other; only one diameter an 
a half of the column bemg allowed to each 
intercolumniation. 

PYGMY, an appellation given by the an- 
cients to a fabulous race of beings said to 
inhabit Thrace, who waged war with the 
cranes and were deatroyed. The word is 
now used to — a dwarf. 

PYL’AGORE, in aucient Greece, a dele- 
gate or representative of a city, sent to the 
Amphictyome council. 

PYLO’RUS, m anatomy, the right or 
lower orifice of the stomach, which 1s con- 
nected with and opens into the intestines. 

PYRAL’LOLITE, a mineral of a green- 
ish colour, recently discovered in Finland. 
It 1s both massive and in crystals. 

PYRAMID, a solid body standing on a 
tnanguiar, square, or polygonal base, and 
terminating in a vertex or pont at the top. 
Or, im other words, it is formed by the 
meeting of three or more planes at a point 
termed the apex.——T he Pyramids of Egypt 
are noble monuments of Egyptian gran- 
deur, about forty in number, near Mem- 
phis. The largest is 481 feet in height, 
measured perpendicularly, and the area of 
ita base includes eleven acres. 

PYR’AMOLD, in geometry, a solid figure, 
formed by the rotation of a sem-parabola 
about its base or greatest ordinate. 

PYRENITE, a mieral of a grayish-black 
colour, found in the Pyrenees, and consi- 
dered as a saniety of garnet. 

PYRETOL'OGY, the doctrine of fevers, 
or a treatise on their nature, effects, &c. 

PYRE X’I A, in medicine, febnie dis- 





PYRI'TES, or PYRITE, In mineralogy, 
a genus of inflammable substances com- 
posed of tron, im combination with sulphur, 
which is very extensively diffused. It ac- 
curs massive, disseminated, aud frequently | 
crystalized. 

PYRO-ACETIC SPIRIT, in chemistry, 
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a liquid obtained by subjecting to dry dis- | a sect of avcent philosophers, « 
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tillation the acetates of copper, lead, al- 
kalies, and earths. It is very combustible, 
and burns with a brilliant flame without 
smoke. It is used for dissolving the gum- 
resins with which the bodies of hats are 
stiffened. 

PYROLIG'NITE, in chemistry, a salt 
formed by the combination of pyrohignous 
acid with another substance. 

PYROLIG'NOUS ACID, in chemistry, 
an acid obtained from beech and other 
woods by distillation, which is a liquid of 
the colour of white wine, of a strong acid 
and slightly astringent taste. It is an an- 
tiseptic, and serves instead of wood smoke 
(of which it is the principle) for preserving 
animal substances. 

PYROLITH'IC ACID, in chemistry, an 
acid obtained from the silvery white plates 
which sublime from uric acid concretions, 
when distilled in a retort. 

PYROVOGY, the natural history of 
heat, latent and sensible; or a treatise on 
that subject. A believer in the doctrine of 
latent heat 1s termed a pyrologiast. 

PYROM‘ALATE, in chemistry, a com- 
pound of malic acid and asalifiable base 

PYROMA’LIC ACID, in chemistry, a 
substance obtained from the distillation of 
malice acid. 

PYR’OMANCY, divination by fire. 

PYROM’ETER, an instrument for mea- 
suring high temperatures, or degrees of 
heat, above those indicated by the mercu- 
nal thermometer; particularly the one in- 
vented by Mr. Wedgewood for determining 
the expansion of solid bodies by heat. ‘This 
instrument is founded on the principle that 
clay progressively contracts im its dimene 
sions in proportion as it 18 exposed to 
higher degrees of heat. 

*YROPH ORUS, in chemstry, a prepa- 
ration from alum by calcination, which 
takes fire on exposure to the aur. 

PYRORTHITE, a scarce mineral, re- 
sembling orthite im appearance, but very 
different from it, for at burns im the flame 
of the blow-pipe hke charcoal, whereas 
orthite melts, 

PYR'OSCOPE, an instrument for mea- 
suring the pulsatory motion of the arr, or 
the intensity of heat radiating from a tire. 

PYROS’MALITE, a Swedish mineral of 
a brown or greenish colour, occugring in 
six-sided prisma, of a lamellar atructure. 

PYROTARTRITE, in chemistry, a salt 
formed hy the combination of pyrotartarous 
acid with another substance. The pyro- 
tartarous acid 16 obtamed by distilling pure 
tartrite of potash. 

PYROTECHNY, or PYROTECH’NICS, 
the science which teaches the management 
and application of fire 1p several operations, 

ticularly in the construction of artificial 

reworks. 

PYR'OXENE, in mineralogy, a clase of 
stones sometines named voleaate shorl. It 
comprehends wany subatances of different 
appearances, but 1s almost always crystal- 


ized, 
PYRRHOU'NIANS, or PYRR’UONISTS, 
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THOSE OF CHEOFS AND CEPHRENES. 
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GAS MADE FROM WOOD FUEL I8 DEFICIENT IN CARBON AND HYDROGEN, AND IS THEREFORE ILL ADAPTED POR ILLUMINATION. 
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from Pyrrho a native of kha, in Pelopon 
nesus Fhe opimons of these philosophers, 
who were also called sceptics terminated in 
the incomprehensibihty of all things, in 
which they tound reason both for affirming 
and denying they accordingly seemed to 
be always in search of truth without ever 
acknowledging that they had found it 
hence the art of disputing upon all things, 
without ever going farther than suspending 
our judgment 1a called pyr: honiem 
PYTHAGOREL ANS a sect of ancicnt 
yhilosophers so called trom being the fol 
owcre of Pythagoras of Samos who lived 
in the reign of Tarquin the last king of 
Rome ——Pythagorean system, the system 
of astronomy taught by Pythagoras which 
was tounded on the hypothesis that the 


Q. 


Q, the seventeenth letter of the Fuglizh 
alphabet 1s not to be found either in the 
Greek old Latin or Saxon alphabets 1s 
never sounded alone but m conjunction 
with w and never ends any English word 
kor qu in Fnglish, the Dutch usc kw the 
Gcrmans qu and the Swedes and the Danes 
qt Wt appears in short that gis yie iscly 
k& with this differcnce in use that qis al 
wave tollowcd by win Ligl sh and & 18 not 
Asa numeral Q stands tor 000 and witha 
dash over it stands for 000 000) =Q 15 used 
as an abbreviation tor guestion at also 
stands for quantity or quanfun an q pl 
quantum plucat as nueh as you plcasc and 
q 8 quantum afiert toe asx much as is ne 
cessary Ammon, mathematicians Q LD 
stands tor quod erat demonatrandum thatis 
which was to be demoustrated and QL I 
quod erat facienduns winch was to be 
done 

QUACHIL 10 in ornithology a Braz 
han fowl of the moor hen kind of a fine 
black colcur streaked and spotted with 
white Its voice 1esembles the crowiny, of | 
aco 

QUACK ERY the boastful pretensions 
of an ¢mpiric or — quack 

QUAD RAGEME a papal indulgence 
multiplying remissions by torties 

QUADRAC LSIMA Lent so called be 
Cause it consists of forty days 

QUAD RANGIE im geometry a figure 
consisting of four sides and four angles 
———In architecture any range of houses or 
buildings with four sides in the form of a 
square 

QUAD RANS a farthing or fourth part 
ofapenny Before the reign of Edwand I 
the smallest com was a sterling o penny, 
inarkhed with a crosa by means ot wluch a 
penny might be cut mto halves and qua 
ters till to avoid the fraud of unequal cut 
tings, that king comed haltpencc and far 





THE VICTOR AT THR PYTHIAN GAMES WAS CROWNED WITH GARTANDS 
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sun was a movable sphere situated m the 
centre, round which the other planets re 
volved [his 18 now called the Copernican 
system because it was revived by Coperni 
cus [See Astronony } 

PYTHIA or PYTHONESS in ant: 
quity the pricete«s of Apollo who delivered 
oracular answers at Delph iu Greece — 
Pythian Games games celebrated at Delphi, 
every five vears in honour of Apollo as the 
conqueror of the Python which according 
to the oe logical history was a dreadtul 
dragon that sprang from the mud lett by 
the flood gy Deucalion 

PYX [8*1n auatomy a name for the ace 
tabulum or inp bon¢c ——In the Romish 
chuich a box c) case in which is kept the 
consceruted host 


faua 















things in distinct round pieces ——Qua 
dr uas Was also a division of the Roman ae 
QUAD RANI in geometry an arc of a 
circle contaming the fourth part or umetv 
degrees also the space or area included 
between this are and two radu drawn fiom 
the ecntre to each extremity ——Quad ant, 
in astionomy and navijation av instrument 
for tahing the alatudes of the sun and stars 
as also for taking angles m surveying 
heights dixtances &c¢ Quadrants are of 
different torms but the most esteemed 1s 
Hadley » quadrant which copsists of an 
octant or the eighth part of a circle the 
index the speculuin two honzontal glasses, 
two acrecus and (wo sip,ht vanes ——I here 
is also the gunave 8 quadrant uscd for ele 
vating and pomting cannon mortars &¢ 
——(lu idrant of alf tude ashp cf brass of 
the lergtt of a quadrant graduated and 
appended to the artiheial glcbe It serves 
as a scale in measuring altitudes, azimuths 


&e 

QUADRANT AL im geometry a figure 
which 1s every way square he a die 

QUAD RAP in priuting a piece of metal 
cast hke the letters to hill up the blank 
spaccs at the ends of parapraphs &c 

QUAD RATL or QUAR ILE 1m astro 
logy an aspect of the lhcavenly bodies m 
which they are distant from cach other 
ninety degrees or the quartcr of a circle 

QUADRALIC EQUATIONS im alge 
bra those in which the unkuown quantity 
14 @ HQUare 

QUAD RATRIN in geometry a mecha 
nical hme by means of which we can find 
right lines equal to the circumference of 
circles or other curves ard their several 
arts 

QUAD RATURF m geometrv a fourth 
part or a square equal in superticics to a 
circle Quad ature of the Curele the find 
ing some othcr mght lined fi,ure equal to 
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THY PITHIA WAS AT FIF®T RFQUIRED TO BER A YOUNG GIBL RUT IV LATTER TIMPFR SHE WAS A WOMAN OF FIFTY YEARS OF AGE 
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WILLIAM FENN AND HIS FRIENDS FOUNDED THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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the area of a circle, or a right line equal to | mans, were informers who, if their inform- 
its circumference, a problem which has baf- | ation was followed by conviction, had the 
fled the mathematicians of all ages It | fourth part of the confiscated goods for 
depends upon the ratio of the diameter to | their trouble. 

the penphery, which was never yet ubso- QUAD’RUPLE, in commerce, an epithet 
a determined, for whatever 18 fourfold, or four times any 


ADRA’TUS, 1n anatomy, a term given | given — 
QU #’RE, a term expressive of doubt, and 





to several muscles on account of their square 
figure. calling for further information. 
QUAD’‘REL, in architecture, a kind of QUAS'TIO, 1n logic, the third propo- 
artificial stone, made of chalky earth, cut { sition in a syllogism, which contains the 
square, and thoroughly dried. question to he proved. 
QUADRICAP’SULAR, 1n botany, hav- QUAS TOR, an officer among the Ro- 
ing four capsules to a flower, as a guadri- | mans who had the management of the 
capsular pericarp. public revenue or treasury The queesfor- 
QUADRIDE SiMAL, im crystalography, | shtp was the first office any person could 
an epithet for a crystal whose prism has | fill in the commonwealth. 
four taces and two summits, contaming QUAG’MIRE, soft wet land, the surface 
together ten faces of which 1s firm enough to bear a person, 
QUADKIDEN TATE, 1n botany, an epi- | but which shakes or jields uuder the feet. 
thet denoting that there are four teeth on QUAIL, 1n ormthology, a bird of the 
the edge enus Tetrao of Linneus, ur grouse kind, 
QUAD’RIFID, in botany, an epithet de- | but according to the arrangement of La 
signating a leaf or perianth cut into tour | tham, of the genus Perdiz, in which he 
segments, with hneal sinuses and straight | comprehends the partridge and quail They 
margins are migratory birds, and much Jess prolific 
QUADRI'GA, mm antiquity, a car or cha- | than the partmdge It has been observed, 
riot drawn by four horses. On the reverses | that in the progress of quails from the 
of medals, we frequently see the emperor or | northern regions up the Mediterranean, 
Victory in a quadriga, holding the reins of | they uniformly, and on a day so exact as to 
the horsea, whence these coms are, among | be remarked in the almanacs of the ialand, 
Bumismatologists, called aumm guadrigats | stop at Malta Here they descend, s0 ex- 
and rictoriats hauated by fatigue, and sn such prodigious 
QUADRIJU’GOUS, in botany, an epithet | multitudes, that the inhabitants pick them 
for a pinuate leaf, with tour pairs of leaflets { up with facthty and in the greatest abund- 
QUADRILAT’ERAL, 1 geometry, al ance After resting one night, those that 
| fgure whose perimeter consists of four | escape proceed to Syria and Arabia, and 
night lines, making tour angles, called also | spread over Asia aud Afnea Quuils were 
a quadrangular hgure The quadrilateral formerly much prized for their pugnacious 
figures are either a parallelogram, trape- | propensities (Quai fighting was as com 
zium, rectangle, square, rhombus, or rhom- | mon at Athens and Rome as cock fighting 
oi has been in modern times, and it te still 
| QUADRILUI’E, a graceful kind of dance | pursued im some parte of Italy. In the 
in which eight scarp usually jon Also , Kast, and especially in China, they are also 
la game of cards played by four persons | pitted against each other, after having been 
with forty cards, the four tens, nines, and | armed with artitcial spurs 
eighta being dix arded QUA KERS, or Farenns, a religious sect 
| QUAD RILOB ATE, in botany,an epithet | which made its first appearance in Eng- 
for a leaf having four lobes, or divided to | land during the protectorate of Cromwell 
| the nuddle into four distinct parts with | Their founder was George Fox, a native of 
convex margins Drayton, in Leicestershire, He proposed 
| QUADRILOC’ULAR, in botany, having | but few articles of taith, meaisting chiefly 
four celis, as a quadrtlocular pericarp. on moral virtue, mutual charity, the love 
QUADRINO MIAL, in algebra, a root | of God, and a deep attention to the ryward 
which consists of four terma or parts | motions and secret operations of the spint 
QUADRIPH’s LLOUS, in botany, having © He required a plain sample worship, and a 
four leaves relizion without ceremonies, making it a 
QUADRIRE MIS, or QUAD’RIREME, | principal point to wart in — silence 
a species of the naves longa used by the | the directions of the Holy Spit Although 
Romans and also by the Grecks, being a | at fret the Quakers were guilty of some ex- 
Hey with four benches or banks of rowers | travagancies, these wore off, and they set- 
QUADROON’, the name given in South ; tled into a regular body, professing great 
America to the offspring of a mulatto woman | auatersts of behaviour, a mngular probity 
by a white man and uprightness in their dealings, a great 
QUAD’RUMAN, a term for an animal frugality at ther tables, and a remark- 
having four hands or hinbs that corres- able plainneas and simplicity in thear dress. 
nd to the hands of a man | Thew system, or tenets, are lad down by 
QUAD RUNE, a kind of gritstone with Robert Barclay (onc of their members), in a 
a calcareous cement. sevnaible, well written “apology,” addressed 
QUAD’RUPED, any animal having four ' toCharles II Their principal doctrines are, 
legs and feet, as a horse, a lion, a dog, &e =| —that God has given to all men, without 
QUADRUPLATU'RES, among the Ro- | exception, supernatural light, which beng 
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GEORGE FOX WAS ONE OF THE VIRAT QUAKERS RHO WERE IMVIIBONBD. 
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THE FIRST “ PRIEXDS” THAT WENT TO AMERICA WERE TWO FEMALE MINISTERS, WHO LANDED AT BOSTON ABOUT THE YEAR 1656. 
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obeyed can save them, and that this light | chise, or furnishes one with any legal power 
1s Christ, the true hght, which lighteth | or capacity. 

every man that cometh into the world — Q ALITY, in physics, that property be- 
that the Scriptures were indeed given by | longing to a body which affects our senses 
inspiration, and are preferable to all the | in such a manner as that it may be dis- 
other writings in the world, but that they | tinguished.——NKssential qualitres are such 
are no more than secondary rules of faith | as are necessary to constitute a thing what 
and practice, in subordination to the light | it 1s 

or spirit of God, which is the primary rule. QUAN'TITY, in physics, anything cape- 
—that nnmediate revelation has not ceased, | ble of estamation or menauration, which 
a measure of the apint being given to every | beg compared with another thing of the 
one —that all superstitions and ceremomes | same nature, may be said to be greater or 
im rehgion, of mere human institution, | less, equal or unequal to it ——In common 
ought to be laid aside —thut in civil so- | usage, quas®:ty 1s a mass or collection of 
ciety, the saluting one another by pulling { matter of mndeterrainate dimensions, thus 
off the hat, bending the body, or other hu- { we say, a quanftty of earth, a quantity of 
muhating posture, should be abolished, and | timber, &c But when we speak of an as- 
that the use of the singular pronoun thow | semblage of individuals or separate beings, 
when addressing one person, iustead of the | we say a number, as a number of men, of 
customary you, should be strictly adhered | horses, &c.——In mathematics, anything 
to They further laid it down as a solemn | which can be multiphed, divided, and mea- 
obhgation, not to take an oath, encourage | sured — In grammar, the measure of a 
war, engage in private contests, nor even | syllable, or that which determines the time 
carry weapons of defence —On 4 most vital | in which it 1s pronounced. 

question of Chnatian faith, one of ther QUAN’TUM [Lat], the quantity.— 
body has lately thus written “Although | Quantum meru:t (as much as he deserved), 
‘Friende’ do not call the Holy Scmptures | in law, an action grounded on a promise 
the Word of God, but apply this epithet | that the detendant would pay to the plam- 
exclusively to the Lord Jesus Christ, yet | tiff for his service as much as he should de- 
they belheve that these sacred writings are | serve ——Quantum valebat, an action to re 

the words of God, written by holy men, as | cover of the defendant for goods sold, as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, that | much as they were worth. 

they are prohtable for doctrines for reproof, QUARANTINE, the restraint of inter- 
for correction, for instruction in nghteous- | course to which a ship arriving in port 168 
nesa, that the man of God may be pertect, | subjected, ou the presumption that she may 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works, | be infected with a malignant, contagious 
and that they are able to make wise unto ! disease. This is either for forty dava, or 
salvation through faith which 1s in Christ | for any other limited term, according to 
Jesus They also hold them to be the most | circumstances A ship thus situated 1s 
perfect and authentu declaration of Chins. | said to be per formeny quarantine The term 
tian taith, and the only ht outward standard , 1s derived trom the Itahan quaranie, forty, 
in all religious controversies , and that what- | 1t being generally supposed that it no infec 

ever, either in doctrine or practice, any pro- | tious diseasc break out within forty days, 
fexs or do, though under pretence of the | or six wechs, no danger need be apprehend- 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, it 1¢ be con | ed trom the trec admission of the ind- 
trary to or inconsistent with, the testimony | viduals under quarantine During this pe- 
ot the Holy Seriptures, is to be esteemed a ! riod all the goods, clothes, &c that might 
delusion and error "~The society is govern be supposed capable ot retaimme the infec- 
ed by 118 own code of discipline, whichis tion, are subjected to a process of purhca 

enacted and supported by meetings ot four thon, Which 18 à most important pait of the 
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degreca, for discipline, namely, preparative, | quarantine system — In law, the period of 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings. | turty days, during which the widow of a 
The preparative digest and prepare the | man dying possessed ot land, has the privi- 
busineas for the monthly meetings, in | Icge ot remaining im the principal messuage 
which the executive power is principally { or mansion house 
lodged, subject however to the revision and QUAR Ry, a pit or cavern where stones 
control of the quarterly meetings, which are | for building, &c are dug fromthe earth, as 
subordinate and accountable to it, and sub- | a freestone quarry, or a marble quarry — 
Ject to its supervision aud direction Its | In talcoury, the game which a hawk 18 pur- 
authority is paramount, and it possesses the | suing or has killed ——Among huuters, a 
sole power to make or amcud the discipline | part of the entrails of the beast taken, 
There are at present ten yearly meetings, | given to the hounds 
namely, London, Dublin, New Englaud, QUAR’TIAN, 1n medicine, an intermit- 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Vir- | ting ague tbat occurs every fourth day. 
gynia, North Caroliun, Ohio, aud Indiana, QUARTA TION, in chemistry, the opera- 
which imelude a total of about 150,000 | tion by which the quantity of one thing 18 
| members. made equal to the fourth part of another 
| QUALIFICATION, any natural endow- | thing 

ment, or any acyutrement which tits a per- QUAR'TER, the fourth part of anything, 
son for a place, office, or employment — | the fractional expression tor which 18 M 
| Also any property or possession w hich gives Quarter, in weights, 18 generally used 


LAZABETIOS ARE ESTABLISHED IW MANY COUNTRIES TU ASSIST IN THE PERPORMANCE OF QL ARANTINE, AND THE PURIFICATION OF GOODS. 
THE VENETIANS WERE THE FIRST WHO ENDEAVOURED TO GUARD AGAINST THE PLAGUE, BY OBLIGING SHIPS, &c. TO PERFORM QUARANTINE, 












one a right to excreise the elective tran- | for the tourth part of a hundred weight 
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QUARTZ 18 OF IVPORTANT USB IN 


THR YELLOW QUARTE 18 ONE OF TBR MUST PRRQUENT STONES EMPLOYED 


FOR WATCH SEALS, AND 18 CALLED TOPAZ BY THE JEWRLLERS 
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avoirdupors, or 28!b ——~Quarfer, 10 astrono 

my, the fourth part of the moon’s period o1 
monthly revolution thus, from the new 
moon to the quadrature 1s the first quarte: , 
from this to ful] moon, the second quarter, 
&c Also, a region in the hemisphere or 
great circle, or one of the tour cardinal 
points as the four quarters of the globe 

——Quarter, in naval architecture, that 
part of a ship’s hull which les fiom the 
steerage to the transum ——On ahip board, 
guarters siynines the stations or places 
where the officcrs and men are posted 1m ac 

tion ——Quarfers mm war, 18 used in various 
senses, viz the place allotted to a body of 
troops to encamp upon thus they say, the 
general has extended his quarters a great 
way, &c Quarter also aignities the sparing 
of men’s lives when they are no longer able 
to defend themaelves — Head quartera, 
the place where the general of an army re 

sides, which 1s generally near the ceutre of 
the army ——/¥'inter quarters, the places in 


which the troops are lodged during the 
winter, or their residence in those 3 aces 
——Quarter deck, that part of the deck of 


a ship which extends from the stern to the 
mainmast — Quarter gullery, a sort of 
balcony on the quarters of a ship ——Quar 
ter master, in the army, an ofhcer whose 
business 1a to attend to the quarters of the 
soldiers, their provimons &c In the navy, 
an officer who assists the mates in their 
duties, atteuding the steerage, & ——Quar 
ter master general, a military ofticcr whose 
duty 18 to mark the matches and encamp 
ments of an army, the head quarters and 
procure — of provisions forage, &c 

QUARTIER DAYS, the dave which be gin 
the tour quarters of the year, namely the 
25th of March, or Lady Dav, the 2ith of 
June, or Midsummer Dav the 29th of Sep 
tember or Michatimas Day and the 2Zoth 
of Dect mber, or Christmas Day 

QUAR PLRING in heraldy, partitions 
of the escutcheou according to the number 
of coats that are borne in it, or the several 
divisions that are made when the arms of 
inore than one family are borne by the 
same person 

QUARTER S8ES’SIONS, 8 court of jua- 
tice, held quarterly, befure magistrates of 
the district to try minor offences by jury 
after bills found by a grand jury ‘The 
legal powers of these are often very great, 
but the questions may in many casts be 
removed to nuperior courts 

QUARTET TO in music, Italan for a 
piece for four vow es or four inetrunints 

QUAR PO m printing and bookbinding, 
a size made by twice folding a shert, whic 
then makes tour leaves A book ao folded 

QUARTZ, in mineralogy # apecice ot mi | 
heeous stones, of various colours, com 
monly amorphous, and frequently cryatal 
iꝝeid Lt 18 abundantly spread throughout 
the globe, 1s most comprehensive in 118 va 
rieties, and the tingen it receives from me 
tale are sufficient to produce those varie 
ties of colour ecen in this mineral Thus, | 
amethyst, or pele yuartz,is tinged with a 
httle iron and mangancse Rose quartz, or 
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falae ruby, derives its colour from manga 
nese Avanturine ts a beautitul variety of 
quartz, of a nich brown colour, whuh, from 
& peculiarity of texture, appears filled with 
bright spangles Small crystals of quartz 
tinged with iron, are found in Spain, and 
have been termed hvaciuths of Compostella 
Fhut, chalcedony, carnelian, onyx, sardo 
nyx, and bloodstone, or heliotrope, and the 
numerous varieties of agates, are princi 
pally composed of quartz, with various ma 
terials from which they denve their part 
cular hue 

QUAS, a liquor commonly drank in Rus 
wa. It is prepares trom pollard, meal, and 
bread, or from meal and malt, by an acid 
fermentation 

QUASH (or, as it 18 common to pro 
nounce it in America, Squasu), a species 
of cucurbita or gourd 

QUASH ING, in law, the overthrowin 
and annulling of anything as, to quae 
an indictment 

QUA’SI CON TRACT, in the civil law, 
an act which bas not the strict form of a 
contract, but yet has the force ofone Thua, 
if one person does another’s huanesa in his 
absence, wrthout his procuration, and it 
has succeeded to the other person's advan 
tage, the one may have an action for what 
he has disbursed and the other to make 
him give an account of his admimstration , 
which amounts to a quast contract 

QUAS SIA, tn botanv a genus of plants, 
class 10 Decandria, order | Monogyna —— 
The wood of the root of the Quasaza trec is 
mtenscly bitter and a decoction from it 1s 
used in medicne Our public brewers have 
been often charged with using it as a sub 
stitute tor hops, but it in now prohibited 
under « vere penalties 

QUArRAFOIL, in heraldry, four leaved 
grass, a freyguent bearing in coat armour 

QUA VER, in music, a measure of time 
equal to half a crotchet, or an eighth of a 
semmbreve Also a shake or rapid vibration 
of the voice 

QUEEN, a woman who holds a crown 
singly, or by courtesy, one who 1s marned 
toaking The former 1s distinguished by 
the title of queen regnant the latter by 
that of queen consort A queen consort is 
a subject, though as the wite of the king 
she enjvys certain prerogatives The widow 
of a king 19 called a queen dowager 

QUERCIT RON, the bark ot the Quercus 
negra or yellow oak, a tree growing in 
North America It 16 used in dveing vel 
low, the colour being developed troin it by 
a solution of alum 

QUERCUS 1n botany the oak tree, of 
which there arc twenty six specien besides 
varicties ‘Lhe Quercus robur attains to a 
great site, and 16 distinguished trom other 
trees by ate sending off horizontally, im 
mense branches ‘The Quereus suber, or 
cork tret, is found clucfly in Span = The 
exterior bark is the cork which ta taken 
from the trecs every eght or ten years with 
out in the Jeast injuring them 

QUFS TIONISDS, a candidate for a bache 
jor’s degree at Cambridge 
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QUEST’ -MEN, in law, persons chosen to 
inquire into abuses and misdemeanours, 
especially such as relate to weights and 
measures. 

QUES'TUS, in law, land which does not 
descend by heredstary right, but is acquired 
by one’s own labour and industry. 

QUICK. LIME, any calcareous substance 
deprived of its fixed or carbonic air, or an 
earthy substance calcined; as, chalk, lime- 
stone, oyster-ehelle, &c. 

QUICK-MATCH, a combustible prepa- 
ration used by artillerymen; being formed 
of cotton strands dipped in a boiling com. 
position of vinegar, saltpetre, and mealed 


powder. 

QUICK’SILVER, a metal so remarkable 
for its fluidity, as to be congealable only 
with the intense cold indicated by 39% or 
40° below zero on Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter. [See Meucurny. 

QUID PRO QUO, in law, an equivalent, 
or the mutual consideration and recipro- 
cal performance of both parties to a con- 


tract. 

QUIYETISTS, in ecclesiastical history, a 
sect of mystica, origimated by Molino, a 
Spamsh pricet, who maintained that reli- 
gion consists in the internal rest and medi- 
tation of the mind, wholly employed in con- 
templating God and submitting to his will. 
This doctrine was termed quetism. Rarely 
as these precepts of quietism can be put in 
practice, because they comport neither with 
the wants of human nature nor the de- 
mands of our social condition, they have, 
nevertheless, frequently re-appcared in the 
myaticiame of later sects. 

QUINCE, in botany, the fruit of the 
Pyrua cydonia, so named from Cydonia, a 
town of Crete, famous for abounding with 
this fruit. It a8 now cultovated throughout 
Europe, and when boiled and eaten with 
sugar, or made into marmalade, 18 much | 
esteemed. 

QUIN’CUNX, in gardening, the term for 
amethod of planting trees, which are dis- 
posed in & square (one at each corner, with 
one in the centre), thus: -: This repeated 
indefinitely forms a regular grove or wood, 
which viewed by an angle of the square or | 
parallelogram, presents equal rows or pa- 


and high price of sulphate of quinine, have 
given rise to many modes of adulteration, 
the detection of which belongs to the prac- 
tical chemist. 

_ QUINQUAGENA’RIUS, in Roman an- 
tiquity, an officer who had the command of 


fifty men. 
UINQUAGES' IMA, or Shrove Sunday, 
80 Called as being about the fiftieth day be- 
fore Easter 

QUINQUATRIA, in Roman antiquity, 
festivals celebrated in honour of Minerva 
with much the same ceremonies as the Pa- 
nathenera were at Athena. 

QUINQUENNA‘LIA, in antiquity, Ro- 
man games that were celebrated every five 


years. 

QUIN’QUIREME, in antiquity, a galley 
having five seats or rows of oars. 

QUIN’SEY, or QUIN’BY, in medicine, a 
species of augina, or inflamination of the 
throat, with difficult respiration, &c. 

QUINTESSENCE, in chemistry, a pre- 
paration consisting of the essential oil of a 
vegetable substance, mixed and incorpo- 
rated with spirit of wine——In a more 
genera] sense, an extract from anything, 
containing Its virtues or most essential part 
in a small quantity. 

QUIN’TILE, in astronomy, the aspect 
of planets when distant from each other the 
fitth part of the zodiac, or 72 degrees. 

QUINTILIS, in chronology, the month 
of July, so called because it was the fifth 
month of Romulus’s year, which began in 
March. It received the name of July from 
Marc Antony, in honour of Julius Cesar, 
who reformed the calendar. 

QUIN’TIN, in ancient martial sports, an 
upright post on the top of which turned a 
cross piece, on one end of which was fixed 
a broad board, and on the other a sand-bag. 
The play was to tilt or ride agamst the 
broad end with a lance, and pass without 
ars struck by the sand-bag behind. 

QUIRINA‘LIA, in antiquity, a feast ce- 
lebrated among the Romans iv honour of 
Romulus, who was called Qutrinus. These 
feasts were held on the 13th of the calends 
ot March. 

QUIRI'TES, in antiquity, a name gven 
to the populace of Rome, as distinguished 
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rallel alleys. — In astrology, an aspect 1 | from the soldiery. 
which the planets are five degrees distant QUI-TAM, in law, a term for an action 
from cheh other. brought, or information exhibited, at the 
QUINDEC’AGON, in geometry, a plain : suit of the king, on a penal statute, wherein 
figure with fifteen sides and fifteen angles. ' half the penalty is directed to fall to the 
QUINDE”’CIMVIR, or QUINDECEM’. ; Suer or informer. 
VIRI, in Roman antiquity, a college of tif- | QUIT RENT, in law, a small rent payable 
teen magistrates, whose business it was to by tke tenants of most manors, whereby 
| preside over the sacritices. They were also | they uit and free from all other services. 
| the interpreters of the Sibyl’s books; which, | QUIT’TER-BONE, im farriery, a hard 
however, they never conaulted but by an ex- | round swelling on the coronet, between the 
| press order of the senate. heel and the quarter, usually on the inade 
_QUINI'NA, or QUINI'NE, a prepara- | of the foot. 
, tion from Peruvian bark, which 1s highly QUOAD HOC, a term used frequently in 
esteemed and used to a greut extent inthe law reports to signify that “as to the thing 
| materia medica. Queena and cinchonina _ named,” the law is #0, &c. 
are two vegetable alkalies extracted fron | QUOD PERMIT’TAT, m law, a writ for 
Peruvian bark or cinchona: the pac bark | the heir of him that 1s disscized of common 
containing most cinchonina, and the yel- | of pasture, against the heirs of the dis- 
low bark most quinina. The extensive sale , seizor. 
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THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONESS OF QUIETISM WAS MADAME GUYON, WHOSE SENTIMENTS WERE DEFRNDED BY THE CELEBRATED FENELON, 
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THE QUICKSILVER MINES OF CARNIOLA ARE THE MOST PRODUCTIVE IN RUROPE, AND HAVE BEEN EXPLORED TO THE DEPTH OF NIRXRE HUNDRED FEET. 
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THE BULPBHATE OF QUININE 18 AN ADMIRABLE FEBRIFUGE. 
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QUOIN, or COIN, on shipboard, a 
wedge fastened on the deck close to the 
breech of the carriage of a guu, to keep it 
firm up to the ship’s side, &c.——-Quoina, in 
architecture, the corners of brick or atone 
walls. The word 18 particularly used for 
the stones in the corners of brick-buildings. 
When these stand out beyond the brick- 
work, their edges being chamfered off, they 
are called ruatic quoina. 

QUOITS, a kind of exercise or game 
very similar to the one known among the 
ancients under the name of discus. It con- 
sists in pitching or throwing a flat iron ring 
or kind of horse-shoe at a fixed object. 

QUO JU’RE, in law, a writ that lies for 
a@ person who has lauds wherein another 
claims common of pasture time out of 
mind; and is brought in order to compel 
the person to show by what title he chal- 
lenges it. 

QUO’RUM, in law, a word frequently 
mentioned in our statutes, and in commia- 
sions both of justices of the peace and 
others. By it is generally understood, such 
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MANY OF THE RABDINS HAVE PROVED THEMSELVAS ABLE COMMENTATORS. 
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a number of justices as are competent by 
law to transact business. The term is de- 
rived from the words of the commission, 
quorum A. B. unum esse volumus. For ex- 
ample, where a commission is directed to 
seven persons, or to any three of them, 
whereof A. B. and C. D. are to be two, these 
are said to he of the quorum, because the 
rest cannot proceed without them. 

QUO'YA, 1m law, a share or contribution. 

QUOTID ‘IAN, in medicine, an intermit- 
ting fever, or ague, of which the paroxysm 
or fit returns every day. 

QUO'TIENT, in arithmetic, the number 
which arises, by dividing the dividend by 
the divisor; or, in other words, the number 
resulting from the division of one number 
by another. 

QUO-WARRAN’TO, iu law, the name of 
a writ which lies against any particular 
peraons, or bodies politic or corporate, who 
usurp or make an iinproper use of any fran- 
chise or hberty, in order to oblige them to 
show by what right and title they hold or 
claim such franchise. 


R. 


R, the eighteenth letter of our alphabet, 
is numbered among the ligmds and semi- 
vowels, and is sometimes called the canine 
letter. Its sound is formed by a guttural 
extrusion of the breath, which in some 
words is through the mouth, with a sort of 
qacnas motion or slight jar of the tongue. 

n words which we have received from the 
Greek language we follow the Latins, who 
wrote & after r, as the representative of the 
aspirated sound with which this letter was 
pronounced by the Greeks; an in rhapsody, 
rhetoric, §c.; otherwise it 1s always followed 


| by a vowel at the beginning of words and 


syllables. As an abbreviation, R in Eng- 
lish, stands for rez and regina; as George R; 
Victoria R. In the notes of the ancients, R. 
or RO. stands for Roma; R.C. Romana ci- 
vitas; R.G.C. rei gerende causa; R.F.E.D. 
recte factum ef dictum; RG.F. regis filrus ; 
R.P. reepudlica, or Romani principes. Asa 
numeral R, in Latin authors, stands for 80, 
and with a dash over it, for 80,04). 

RAB'BET, 1 carpentry, a deep groove or 
channel cut in a — of timber longitu- 
dinally, to receive the edge of a plank, or the 
ends of several planks, that are to be fast- 
ened therein.——Radbeting,the paring down 
the edge, or cutting channels or grooves in 
boards, for the purpose of lapping one over 
the other. In ship-carpentry, it signifies 
the letting in of the planks of the ship mto 
the keel. 

RAB’BI, or RAD’BIN, a title assumed by 
the pharisees and doctors of the law among 
the Jews, which literally signifies master or 
lord. There were several gradations before 
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they arrived at the dignity of a rabbin ; but 
it docs not appear that there was any fixed 
age or previous examination necessary ; 
when, however, a man had distinguished 
himself by his skill in the written and oral 
law, and passed through the subordinate 
degrees, he was saluted a rabbin by the 
public voice, In their schools the rabbins 
sat upon raised chairs, and their acholars at 
their feet: thus St. Paul 1s said to have 
studied at the feet of Gamalicl. Such of 
the doctors as studied the letter or text of 
scripture were called carattes, those who 
atudied the cabballa, cabbalats, and those 
whose study was in the traditions or oral 
law, were called rabbinistsz. The customary 
duty of the rabbing, in geveral, was to pray, 
preach, and interpret the Jaw in the syna- 
gogues. Among the modern Jews, the 
learned men retain no other title than that 
of rabbi ; they have great respect paid them, 
have the firet places or seats in their syna- 
gogues, determine all matters of contro- 
verny, and frequently pronounce upon civil 
affairs, 

RABBIT, in zoology, the Lepus cuniculus 
of Linneus, a well-known animal of the 
hare kind, which feeds on grass or other 
herbage and grain, and burrows in the 
earth. It 18 a very prolific ausmal, and 1s 
kept m warrens for the sake of its flesh. 

AB'DOMANCY, in antiquity, a sort of 
divination by meana of roda, according to 
their manner of falling when they were 
set up. 

RA’CA, a Syriac word signifying empty, 
foolish, beggarly; a term of extreme con. 
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THE VULGAR COCKNEY PRONUNCIATION OF THR Ff RESEMBLES THE AMERICAN, AS IN THE WORD “ MORNING,” WHICH THEY CALL “ MAWNING.” 
















THE MOST CELEBRATED RACES TWO CENTUBIES AGO WERE CALLED BELL-COURSES, THE PRIZE OF THE WINNER BEING A BELL, 
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IN THER REIGN OF CHARLES I. BACES WERE PERFORMED IN HYDE-PARK. 
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tempt. The Jews used to pronounce the 
word with certain gestures of indignation, 
as spitting, turning away the head, &c. Our 
Saviour (Matth. v. 22.) intimates that who- 
soever should call his neighbour raca, should 
be condemned by the council of the San- 
hedrim. 

RACCOON’, in zoology, an American 
quadruped of the genus Ursus. It is some- 
what of the shape of a beaver, with hair 
like that of a fox; its head, too, resembies 
the fox, except that the ears are shorter, 
roundish, and naked ; its tail is longer than 
its body, and not unlike that of a cat, with 
annular streaks of different colours. This 
animal lodges in a hollow tree, and feeds 
on vegetables: its fur is deemed valuable, 
and its flesh is esteemed a palatable food. 

RACE, the lineage of a family, or the 
series of descendants indefinitely continued. 
All mankind are called the race of Adam; 
the Israelites are of the race of Abraham; 
and in like manner, we say, the Capetine or 
the Carlovingian race of kings, &c. 

RA” CEME, in botany, a species of inflo- 
rescence, consisting of a peduncle with 
short lateral branches. It may be either 
simple or compound, naked or leafy, &c. 
——Racemous, growing in clusters. Race- 
miferous, bearivg racemes or clusters; as, 
the racemiferous fig-tree. 

RACES, in the usual acceptation, — 
public trials of the speed of horses. They 
were customary in England iu very early 
times, and are mentioned by Fitz Stephen 
jn the reign of Henry II. In queen Eliza- 
beth’s time they — to have been carned 
to such excess as to have injured the fortunes 
of the nobility. At that time, however, the 
matches were private, and gentlemen rode 
their own horses. In the reign of James I. 
public races were established ; but it was 
not till after the restoration of Charles II. 
that it was particularly encouraged by 
royalty, when ‘his majesty’s plate,” a cup 
or how! worth 100 guineas was first given, 
in lieu of which that sum of money 18 now 
paid. The usual trial of speed, in English 
racing, is a single mile; of continuance or 
bottom, four iniles; but the true test of 
thorough blood in a racer is continuance, 
There is a great deal of fraud practised in 
the whole business of racing; and, as in 
every offer species of gambling, the wealthy 
who addict themselves to the sport, gene- 
rally in the end become the victims of a 
host of black-legs and their confederate 
jockies.— There are few amusements more 
exhilarating; and as the period of the races 
generally serves as a rendezvous for persons 
of rank and fashion, the scene, independent 
of the sport itself, is one of Bale] and 
pleasure.——Among the ancients, horse- 
races were performed either by single 
horses, or by two horses, on one of which 
they performed the race, and leaped upon 
the other at the goal. Chariot-races were 
performed by one, two, three, four, five, or : ; 
more horses joined together in chariots. RADICATION, in botany, the disposi- 
How great avever the number of horses | tion of a root of a plant with respect to the 
might be, they were all ranged abreast, or | ascending and descending caudex and the 
in one front, being coupled togethcrin pairs. | radicles. 
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Clisthenes, the Sicyonian, introduced the 
custom of coupling the two middle horses 
only; the rest he governed by reins. The 
principal part of a charioteer’s skill con- 
sisted in dexterously avoiding the meta, or 
goals; a failure in this pont overturned his 
chariot, which was an event that was at- 
tended not only with imminent danger, but 
also with great disgrace. We read that 
Nero, at the Olympic games, made use of a 
decemjugis, or chariot drawn by ten horses. 
He also used camels in the Roman circus; 
and Heliogabalus introduced elephants in- 
stead of hd¥ses. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance relating to the Roman chariot- 
races, was the factions of the charioteers, 
which divided into parties the whole city of 


me. 

RACHI‘TIS, in medicine, the rickets 
{which see]. 

RACK, a horrid engine of torture, fur- 
nished with pullies and cords, &c. for ex- 
torting confession from criminals or sus- 
pected persons. Its use is entirely unknown 
in free countries. 

RACKET, a bat to strike the ball with 
at tennis, usnally consiating of a net-work 
of catgut strained very tight in a circle of 
wood, with a handle. 

RA‘DIAL, in anatomy, percaining to the 
radius or tore-arm of the human body; as, 
the radial artery or nerve. The radial 
muacles are two muscles of the fore-arm, 
one of which bends the wrist, the other 
extends 1t.——Radial curves, in geometry, 
curves of the spiral kind, whose ordinates 
all terminate in the centre of the including 
circle, and appear like so many semi-dia- 
meters. 

RA‘DIATE, or RA’DIATED, in botany, 
are such flowers as have several scmi-flos- 
cules set round a disk, in form of a radiant 
star: those which have no such rays are 
called discous flowers. 

RADIA‘TION, the act of a body emitting 
or diffusing rays of light all round, as from 
a centre. Though every visible body be 
radiating, yet it need not be luminous in 
itself, but only illuminated; that is, it may 
diffuse rays received from a Juminous body, 
as well as emit those of its own.~——Radi- 
ating point, in optics, any point of a visible 
object from whence rays proceed. 

RAD‘ICAL, in general, something that 
serves as a basis or foundation; as, a radi- 
eal truth or error. — In grammar, the ap- 
pellation radical is given to primitive 
words, in contradistinction to compounds 
and derivatives — Kadical, in chemistry, 
a simple constituent part of a substance, 
which is incapable of decomposition. Also, 
the distinguishing part of an acid, that 
which unites with oxygen, and is common 
to all acids.——Radical quantities, in alge- 
bra, quantities whose roots may be accu- 
rately expressed in numbers.——Radicala, 
in politics, an epithet applied to the ultra- 
democrats of Great Britain. 




















































THE VISIBLE RADIATIONS FROM HEATED BODIES ARE REFLECTED LIKE LIGHT, BUT THEY DO NOT PASS THBOUGH TRANSPARENT BODIES. 
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THE FPLEETEST NORSES WERE ORIGINALLY POUND IN ARABIA. 639 
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A MAN [5 BETTER ENASLED, 
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BY THE DISPOSITION OF HIS LIMBS, TO CARRY A WRIGHT UP A STERP HILL, THAN A HORSE IS. 
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UPON LINES OF FUBLIC TRAVEL, DISPATCH I8 OF GREAT IMPORTANCE. 
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RADICLE, in botany, that part of the 
seed ot a plant which, upon vegetating, be- 
comes the root 
RADIOM ETER, an instrument for tak- 
ing the altitudes of celestial bodies 
RADISH, in botany, a plant of the ge- 
nus Rapdunus, which 1s eaten raw 
RA DLUS, in geometry, a mght hne ex- 
tending from the centre of a circle to the 
periphery, and hence the semidiameter of 
the circle — In tngonometry, the radius 
ts the sine of 90 degrees ——In anatomy, 
the extenor bone ot the fore arm, dc «cen 
ing along with the ulna trom the etlhow to 
the wrie¢ ——In botany, the outer part or 
circumi{erence ofa compound radiate flowcr, 
or radiated discous flower 
RADIUS VEC TOR, in astronomy, a 
line drawn trom the sun to the orbit of a 
lanet, the orbit heing varied in distance 
v the varied re action of the planet to the | 
uniform actions of the sun 
RA DIX, in etymology, a primitive word 
from which spring other words ——In alge- 
bra, radtz aometimes denotes the root of a 
finite expresnon, from which a series 18 
derived ~—-In logaruhms, that number 
whose logarithm 18 unity — In botany, a 
root, or that organ of a vegetable through 
which it draws ita nourmshment [see Bo 
tTany | 
RAFT, a sort of float consisting of boards 
fastened together side by side, a mode of 
conveving timber by water 
RAFT’ERS, the pieces of timber extend 
ing from the plate ot a building, so as to 
Meet ip an angle at the top, and form the 


roo 

RAGOUT (pron ragoo’), a high season 
ed dish, or a compound in cookery, for ex 
citing a languid appetite 

RAG STONE, 1n mineralogy, a rough 
stone of the mhiceous kind = It 18 of a grav 
colour and fibrous texture, the lamine con 
sistingof a congerics of coarse grains = It 
is used for a whetstone without oil or 
water, for sharpening coarse cutting tools 

RAGU’LLD, im heraldry, an epithet for 
any bearing that 18 ragged or uneven, hke 
the trunk or hmb of a tree lopped of its 
branches, so that ouly the stuinps are seen 

RAIL, in ornithology, a bird of the genus 
Rallus, consisting of many species ‘The 
greater part of them inhabit the margins 
of rivers and ponds covered with marshy 
and aquatic plants ——Also, a name given 
to pieces ot scantling used in making fences, 
or the pieccs into which balusters are m- 
serted But the word rasdsng is more gene- 
raliy used 

RAILWAYS, or RAILROADS Amon 
the most wonderful features which mar 
the progress of science in the nineteenth 
century, 18 the vast and increasing extent 
of the substitution of mechanical for ant 
mal power—ingentous 1n most — 
exciting our admiration in many, but excel 
hing all in its application to the purposes of 
travelling It was in 1801 when the first 
railway act received the sanction of the 
British legislature, we allude to the incor 
poration of the Surrey Iron Railway Com 
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pany—a traflung affair indeed, viewed, as we 
needs must view it now, in comparison 
with the prodigious works around us, for 
it extended only from Wandsworth to Croy- 
don, and was merely applicable for the car- 
nage of coals, lime, &c, the moving power 
being from horses alone But a new era 
Was approachin The civilized nations 
had no sooner sheathed the sword of war, 
than they exerted their energies in the cul- 
tivation of the arts of peace, and in the 
advancement of science ith mant strides 
work after work proceeded , the elements, 
#0 to speak, were made subservient to man’s 
controlling power, till at length the pon- 
derous machines, impelled by the irresisti- 
ble force of steam, whirled along with a 
velocity which defies competition, and al 
most mocks the sight —The species of rail 
first employed was a broad surtace of cast 
iron, sufficient to support the rim of a com- 
mon cart or carriage, these are called plate 
or tram rails, and euch rails are very use- 
ful, where the carnages that pass over them 
have occasionally to traverse common roads. 
But another species of rail 18 now univer- 
sally employed, where the carnages have to 
pass only over the railway, these are called 
edye rails, and are distingtushed from the 
former by being much narrower on the 
upper surface On the edge railway very 
narrow wheels are uscd on the carriages, 
the breadth of the rail not in general ex- 
ceeding two inches, and the carriage is 
kept on the way by means of flanges on the 
outer part of the rm of the wheel These 
flanges ought never to touch the rail on 
account of the great resistance they cause, 
and a better pilin 1s now adopted im form. 
ang the carnage wheels bevelled on the 
rim, so that the extenor diameter 1s less 

than the interior The raids are fashioned | 
m bars commonly three feet in length, fas 

tened at each end upou the sleepers They | 
are usually of the fish belhed shape, thicker 

in the middle than at the ends, but al- 
though theoretically this may appear the 
best fitted for the purpose, experience has 
shown that a straight rail is equally strong, 
and has this great advantage, that the cost 
is much less from the greater tase m 
making Cast iron rails are at firat much 
cheaper than malleable iron ones, but not 
iu the end, for not only are malleahle rails 

more durable than those made of cast tron, 
but malleable rails when in use are less 
susceptible to the detenorating action of 
the atmoaphere than the same rails would 
be if unused ——IJnclined planes Where 
the inclination of the road 1s greater than 
that for which the ordinary power 1s ealeu- 
lated, the ascent must he effected by means 
of an additional power, the amount of which 
can be readily computed, since, in those 
parts, no additional friction of the cars or 
wheels 1s to be provided for, and only the 
additional resistance arising from gravity Is 
to be overcome If, for mstance, the addi- 
tional inclination is one in minety x, or 
fifty five feet in a mile, the additional power 
must be to the weight as one to ninety six, 
or as fifty five to the number of feet ina | 


TO DRAG A LOADED WAGGON LP A MODERATE HAIIT RBEQUIBES MORE FORCE THAW TO PROFEL If THIRTY MILES ALONG A LEVEL RAILWAY. 


THR RAIIG ARE (N GENERAL BSUPPORTRD BY IRON CHAIRS OR PROPS. 
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A STEAM-ENGINE CONSUMES ABUUT TWENTY FEET OF STEAM PLR MINUTE FOB EVERY HORSE POWER. 
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mile, namely, 5280. In descending planes, 
so much inclined that the gravity would 
move the carriages too rapidly for safety, 
the velocity is checked by means of a break, 
which consists of a piece of wood of the 
same curvature as the rim of a set of the 
wheela, upon which the break is pressed by 
means of a lever, 80 adjusted as to be within 
reach of the conductor, in his position on 
the carriage.——Power. Where the road is 
sufficiently and uniformly descending in 
one direction, gravity may be relied upon 
as a motive power in that direction ; but on 
railroads generally, some other power must 
be resorted to in each direction. It was at 
first a great question as to whether sta- 
tionary or locomotive steam-engines should 
be used, but after various experiments loco- 
motives were preferred ; and the opinion in 
favour of this kind of power on roads of 
which the inclination does not exceed about 
thirty feet in a mile, has become pretty 
fully established. Stationary power can be 
used to advantage only on lines of very 
great transportation, as the expense is ne- 
ceasarily very great, and almost the same 
whether the transportation be greater or 
less. Another objection to the use of sta- 
tionary power is, that its interruption, in 
any part, breaks up the lune for the time, 
which is not necessarily the case with a lo- 
comotive. The alternative, accordingly, is 
between the use of locomotive steam-engines 
or horses; aud the fact seems well esta- 
blished, that where the transportation is 
sufficient for supplying adequate loads for 
locomotive engines, and where the road is ao 
constructed that they can be advantageously 
used, and where fuel is not exceedingly ex- 
pensive, they afford much the most econo- 
trical motive power. — It would be futile in 
a work of this nature to attempt any thing 
more than a cursory notice of so vast a sub- 
ject; several works being regularly published 
for the express purpose of affording all the 
necessary information. We will therefore 
just place before the reader a statement or 
two that he in our way, by which he will be 
enabled to form his own opinion of the 
magnitude and importance of rulways in 
eneral;———-The London and Hirmingham 
aslway was opened throughout on Sep- 
tember 17, 1838: the first train completin 
the distance, 1124 mules, in four hours sit 
fourteen minutes; aud the second train, 
carrying 200 passengers, in about six hours. 
The entire cost of this railway 1s about 
6,000,0001.; one of its most labonous works 
is the Kilaby Tunnel, 2598 yards in length, 
the expense of which 18 stated at 400,000. 
With the exception of the inclined plane 
between Euston Grove and Camden Town, 
the leaat favourable inclination is equal to 
only one in 330, or sixteen feet in a mile; 
only about thirteen miles of the road are 
perfectly level, the remainder formmg a 
series of inclined planes; aud the station at 
Birmingham is 250 feet above the level of 
the London atation. The cost of the iron 
rails ia stated at 460,000l,; their weight, 
35,000 tons; cust of stone blocks, 180,0002, ; 
weight, 152,460 tons: total excavations, 
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16,000,000 cubic yards~—~The following 
statement of the total number of passen- 
gers conveyed on various lines of railway in 
the year 1888 is taken from the second 
report of the committee of the House of 
Commons :—Liverpool and Manchester, 
609,336; Grand Junction, 445,290; London 
and Birmingham, 459,385; London and 
Greenwich, 1,644,266, Newcastle and Car- 
lisle, 196,051; Stockton and Darlington, 
228,946; Dundee and Newtyle, 59,682; 
Durham and Sunderland, 77,429; Kdin- 
burgh and Dalkeith, 299,201; Garnkirk 
and Glasgow, 128,373; Leeds and Selby, 
90,637; Leicester and Swannington, 23,053 ; 
Paisley and Renfrew, 148,180; Dublin and 
Kingstown, 1,141,679; Bolton and Leigh, 
86,320. We ought not, perhaps, to close 
this article without observing, that not only 
in this country, but in France, Belgium, 
Italy, Germany, nay, over the whole of the 
European continent, and on au infinitely 
more extended scale in the United States 
of America, are railroads every where in 


progress. With regard to the latter, many. 


circumstances conspire to asmst in the 
construction of these roads—the alluvial 
planes, which often present a dead level 
for a hundred miles together, the great 
plenty of timber, and, more than all, the 
non-appropriation of the ground, which en- 
ables the projectors to buy it for a trifle, 
and, in the majority of cases, to get it for 
nothing. “ They have pushed these roads 
(says a writer in the Leicester Mercury, 
and copied into the Mechanic’s Magazine) 
into the very bosom of the wilderness, Like 
the military roads of the Romans, they hold 
steadily and straight on through plain aud 
morass, through lane, forest, and river, and 
across the rugged Alleghanies, and the wild 
woods that skirt the banks of the Mohawk ; 
and where, a few years since, an Indian 
hunter could scarcely force his way, you 
now dash along at the fearful velocity of 
twenty miles an hour. Many of these roads 
have been finished for less than 5000 dol- 
lars a mie; the very best of them, made of 
Eughish iron, and laid down on stone aleep- 
ers, have been completed for 29,0u0 dollars 
a mile, or about 6000L, which is only one- 
seventh the cost of the Liverpool] and Man- 
chester. The same method and dextenty 
which marks their steam- boat travelling, is 
alsuv seen here: the cugines are nearly all 
of American construction, having super- 
seded those imported from England, and 
the engineers seem to have them under 
better control. There is certainly no un- 
necessary expense about these railroads. 
The sleepers are often not filled up, and 
frequently, mm passing a deep chasm, or 
rushing torrent, the bridge 1s only yust wide 
enough for the rails. Most of these raal- 
roads are at present single tracks, which 
occasion delay when trains meet. The car- 
riages are larger than vurs, they are some- 
tines fifty fect long, and have a deck with 
verandas. I have often remarked, that 
American enginecrs seem more dextrous 
than Englsh. I have seen a train going 


seventeen miles an hour stopped in forty 
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BY MEANS OF RAILWAYS THE PROVINCIAL TOWNS WILL IN TIME BECOME LIKE 80 MANY SUBURBS OF THE METROPOLIS. 
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MUMAN STRENGTH 33 MOST APPARENT WHEN APPLIED TO THE AKT OF ROWING. 
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pumps. The invention 1s not a recent no- 
velty in the history of practical philosophy, 
but in all ehe attempts to render it practi 
cable, the inventors found a difficulty im 
contriving such an aperture for the transit 
of the connecting rods or bars as should 
not destroy the vacuum within the tube by 
affording an opening for the rushing 3n of 
the external air in such places and in euch 
a manner as to destroy the whole principle 
and power of the vacuum In 1846, Mr 
Pmkus thought he had effected this ob 
ject his method 1s said to have consisted 
of a pipe 5U inches in diameter, with a lit 
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5* The engine carries a large shovel in 
mt, which removes any obstacle lying on 
the rail. Riding on the engines of a Wash 
ington train at nights I saw 8 cow lying on 
the rails, before [ could exclaim, we were 
upon her, and I expected a shock, instead 
of which, the shovel picked her up, cained 
her a few yards, and then threw her to the 
roadaide, out of the way 1 took many op 
ortunities of mding on the engines—wood 
* burned in most of them—anthracite coal 
in few Their cylinders are mostly hon 
sontal, hke our own, but I saw several 
where the cylinders were vertical ‘Thcreis 
a fine road trom Albany on the Hudaon, to | or groove m the upper surface , the groove 
Utica, ninety niles This road, m a few | was to be closed by laying & rope in It, a 
months, wil) reach to Buffalo on the Lake | piston was to move in the tube to winch 
Ere, and then a traveller may pass from | the rods or bars connecting 1t with the 
New York to Niagara in twenty four hours | carriage were attached, wheels were at 
There are railroads throughout all the New | tached to the bar or rod which lifted up 
England States to every town of import | the rope as the piston passed beneath it, 
ance, and some thousand miles in progress | and then came another wheel behind the 
in the south and west = There 18 the least | bar or rod which forced down the rope into 
hnprovement in the slave states. There 1s | its former place, after the passage of the 
ho country where you can cross such vast | bar had taken place ‘The detect here 1s 
tracts in so short a time as in Amcrica, and | said to have been, that the rope could not 
the facihties are every day increasang The | be sufficiently forced down so as to make 
Ohio already joms the Delaware by aral | the aperture airtight ‘The present pa 
road 350 miles long, and in a few vears a | tentees assert that they have contrived an 
traveller mav be able to pass from the gulf | effectual method of closmg the aperture, 20 
of Newfoundland to the gulf ot Mexico— | as to make it air tight after the passage of | 
from icebergs to orange groves—in mx | the connecting rods, and thus render the 
days” appheation of the vacuum principle of 
RAILWAY, Armosraraic or Purvma voce utihty to railroad conveyance | 
Tic —This invention 1s yet 1m itsinfancy | Their contrivance 1s this —A pipe of nine 
nor has it been satisfactorily proved that inches is used for the tranait of the piston, | 
it can be brought to such perftction aswas along the top of it 1a an aperture To close 
at fret imagined the opinions of acientine the aperture there is a strip of leather, 
men being at prest nt much divided on the | strengthened by plates of irou fixed hike a 
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subject A great dispute has also arisen as | lid, by being attached on one ade to the 
to the priomty and mght of invention to | pipe, while the other mde falls into a 
tins means of railway transit Mr Pinkus , groove filled with a composition of oil and 
and Mr Vallance contending that they | wax Wheels are attached for opemng 
brought it to useful working order before | and closing the valve, and, what 18 com 
Mr Clegg and his co patentee Mr Samuda | pletely a new feature, a heated upper rod 
The whol secret of the pneumatic system eg over the composition after the valve 
of railway ia 10 the means by which the has been closed malts the composition, 
power obtainable within a close tube or soldering down the edge of the valve or lid 
tunnel, by the rarefaction of the inclosed to the groove, and sealing the tube Thus, 
column of air, 18 communicated to a train | it will be seen that the desidcratum so 
of carriages on the outside throughout tts | long sought in vain viz the connecting 
longitudinal extent and in tht combination | the piston in the tube with the carnage 
necessary to render it effictive the princ: | above it in such a manner as to wrevent 
al feature in which 1s a perpetually shift | the vacuum im the tube from being de 
ing valve The body of the ralway 1s a {| stroyed by the rush of external air, has 
east iron cylinder with horizontal * dia, becn accomplished = It 18 proposed to di 
metrically opposite to each other and form | vide the hne of pneumatic — into 
ing ledges on the sides of the cvlinder The | sectious of from three to five imies in 
quantity of iron ima given length and the | length according to the acchivities to be 
consequent cost of the cylinders are ascer , worked, aince the stecper acclivity will re 
ta;mable to a fraction, and the cyhndera | quire a higher degree of rarefaction to be 
may be cast in subatance as hght ae pos = obtained within the same time = Ligh 
sible since any required degree of strength pressure steam engines, of sufficient power, 
may be given to the construction by mbsor at each of the stations which haut the sec 
rings upon the lower semi circumference tions, will work air pumps of sufficient ca 
at long intervals The maiptenance of pacity to produce the required degree of 
fixed steam engines, such as are to be used = rarefaction to overcome the resistance of 
as prime movirs, or to work the air pumps, the load to be drawn within « given time 
at stations along the Ime 1s a matterof and the resistance being overcome, the 
every day experience and the working of train will of course — ———— with a velocity 
the blowing machines, used in blasting equal to that with which the pistons of the 
tron, furnishes data tor the working of air , air pumps are worked We have witnessed 
— — — — — — 
A HORSE CAN DRAW NOMIZONTAITY AS MUCK AS AEVEN MEN 


IN BIGH PRESSURE ENGINES THR GTEAM 15 NOT CONDENSED, IN LOW-PRESSURE ENGINES IT 18 CONDENSED IN A SEPARATE VESSEL. 
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THE TIME RFQUIRYD TO CONVERT WATER INTO STRAM IS SIX TIMES GREATER THAN TO RAISE IF FROM THE FREEZING TO THE BOILING POINT 
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several experiments of the atmospheric 
railway on the line of railroad which runs 
from the Uxbridge road, near Shepherd’s 
Bush, across Wormwood Scrubs to the hne 
of the Great Western Railroad, but that 
it will ever compete with its noiry and 
ter:ific rival 1s more than we will venture 
to predict 
HAIN, in meteorology, vapour precip! 
tated upon the earth in the form of drops 
of water Razn, 1s the return to the earth, 
in condensed drops, of the aqueous vapours 
which are raised in the atmoaphere by the 
sun and wind, the condensation heing oc 
casioned by a change in the general tempe 
rature, by a collision ‘produced by cont 
currents, or by a cloud passing into a col: 
atratum of air The power of the mr to 
hold water in solution does not increase in 
the same ratio with the increase of its tem 
erature, but in a much higher ratio 
ence, when two masses of air, saturated 
with mousture, and of different tempera 
tures, are mixed, the resulting compound 1s 
not capable of holding the whole water in 
solution, and a part is, 1n consequence, 
precipitated as rain As the whole atmos 
here, when saturated, 1s calculated not to 
old in solution more water than would 
form a sheet five inches in depth, while the 
mean annual deposit of rain and dew is 
probably from J5 to 40 inches, it 1s obvious 
that the supply of atmoaphcric moisture 
must be renewed many times in the course 
ofa year (See Ain, Foe, &c}) The quan 
tity of raim precimtated from the atmos- 
phere depends upon a vanety of circum 
stances,—on the previous dampness of the 
unmixed portions of the flud,—thew diffe 
rence of heat,—the elevation of their mean 
temperature,—and the extent of the comb: 
nation which takes place When the de 
sition 18 slow, the very minute aqueous glo- 
bules remain suspended, and form clouds, 
but if it be rapid and copious, those particles 
conglomerate, and produce, according to the 
temperature of the medium ehroogh which 
they descend rain, mist, snow or hal 
RAIN BOW, in meteorology, an arch or 
semicircle exhibited 1m a rainy sky, and 
some armilar situations, opposite to the 
sun, adorned with the prismatic colours, 
and formed by the refraction of the rays of 
light in&phencal drops of water The inner 
| bow 1s produced by a refraction at the en 
trance of the drop, a reflection from its 
back, and a refraction at its exit, or by two 
refractions and one reflection The outer 
bow by two refractions and two reflections 
within the drop, avd, as much of the hght 
18 dispersed by the two reflections, xo the 
outer bow 1s fainter than the inner bow 
As dll the drops in a shower are affected at 
the same time, so all the colours of light 
are visible anywhere to a spectator whose 
back 1s to the sun, in circles which are 
from 64 to 61 degrees and from 42 to 40 de 
grees from the eye, but in the two bows 
the coloursare reversed The two bows may 
be imitated by small glass globes of water 
placed within the above angles from the 
eyé¢, or by throwing up water with an en 
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gine A hne pasting from the aun through 
the eye of the spectator goes to the centre 
ot the bow, so that the height of the bow 1s 
inversely as the height of the aun, and, 3f 
the sun 18 more than 42 or 54 degrees high, 
there can be no bow Of course, as itis a 
mere optical effect, depending on the posi- 
tion of the eye no two persons can see the 
same bow An artificial rainbow may be 
produced in sunshine by scattering drops of 
water from a brush by a garden engme, or 
otherwise, the water being thrown high in 
the aur, andghe spectator standing between 
itand the gun The cut glass ornaments 
of chandeliers produce colours on the same 
principle as rain dropa, as do also must, 
and particles of frozen water between a 
luminous body and the eye, exhibiting the 
circular haloes often observed around the 
sun and moon — Lunar rainbow The 
moon sometimes also exlubita the pheno 
menon of an ims, by the refraction of her 
rays m drops of ran in the mght time 
Aristotle says he was the firat that ever ob 
served it, and adds, that 18 never visible 
but at the time of full moon The lunar 
iris has all the colours of the solar, but 
much fainter — Marine rainbow, a pheno 
menon sometimes observed in an agitated 
sea, when the wind carrying the tops of the 
waves aloft, and the sun’s rays falling upon 
them, they are refracted 
RAIN GUAGE, or PLUVIOM ETER, 
an instrument to measure the quantity ot 
rain which falls at any place in a given 
tune <A very simple rain guage, and one, 
it 18 said, which will answer all practical 
purposes, consists of a copper funnel, the 
area of whose opening 18 exactly ten square 
inches this funnel 1s fixed in a bottle, and 
the quantity of ran caught 18 ascertamed 
by ep ne the weight in ounces by 
173 which gives the depth in inches, and 
partsof an inch In fixing these gauges, 
care must be taken that the rain may have 
free access to them, bence the tops of 
buildings are usually the hest places When 
the quantities of 1a1n collected in them at 
ditferent places are compared, the instru 
ments ought to be fixed at the same haghts 
above the ground at both places, because, 
at different heights, the quantities are al 
ways different, even at the same place 
AISINS, grapes pertectly ripe, and 
dned either 1n an oven or by the heat of the 
sun, in this latter case they are mcher and 
sweeter than when dred in anoven ‘The 
best raisins come from the south of Europe, 
as Spain Portugal, and Calabria, there are 
also very fine ones brought from Smyrna, 
Damascus, and Egypt their quality, how 
ever, in & great measure depends upon the 
method of their cure The finest raisins 
are those ef the sun, so called, being the 
lumpest bunches, which are left to npen 
ly upon the vine after their stalks have 
been half cut through Thev are imported 
in casks, barrels, boxes, and jars, and ex 
clusive of raisins, a considerable quantity of 
undned grapes is annually imported from 
Spain ey Portugal, in Jars, packed in saw 
dust [See Grarz ) 
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STEADY DRY WEATHER 18 ALWAYS ACCOMPANIED BY A STEADY DIRECTION OF THE WIND, BUT IN RAINY WEATHER TRE WINDS ARE VARIABLE. 








THE RAVA PIPIENS, OR BULL PROG, Is THR LARGEST SFECIES OF THIS GENUS, THR BSODY BING SIX OR EIGHT INCHES LONG. 
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RA‘JAH, one of the ancient hereditary 
— ot India, before its conquest by the 

oguls; some of whom are tributary to 
Europeans, and some are said to be inde- 
pendent. 

RAKE, in a ship, the projection of the 
upper parts, at the height of the stem and 


stern, beyond the extremities of the keel. 
Also, a term 8 fying to fire in a direction 
with the length of anything. for example, 


to cannonade a ship on the stern or head, 
so that the balls range the whole length of 
the deck, 1s to rake her tore and aft —— The 
word rake 18 aleo applied to @ loose, disor- 
derly, vicious man 

RALLENTAN DO, m muanc, an Itahan 
term, :mplying that the tune of the pas 
over which 1t 18 placed 18 to be gradually 
decreased. 

RAL’LUS, in orm thology, a genus of birds 
of the order Gralla ‘They inhabit sed 
places the principal species are—the crake 
or land rail, the brook ouzel or water-rail, 
the spotted gallinule, and the —— rail, 

RAM, 1m zoology, the male of the sheep 
or ovine genus, in some parts of England 
called a tup ——Ram, 1n astronomy [See 
Artgs). See also Batrraine Ram. 

RAM ADAN, a solemn season ot fast: 
among the Mahometans, kept in the mint 
month of the Arame year The Mahome- 
tans call this mouth holy, and beheve that 
as long as it lasts the gates of paradise are 
open, and those ot hell shut 

N‘TUM, mm botany, the small 
loose scales that are frequently found on 
the stems of vegetables, 

RA’MEOUS, 1n botany, growing on or 
shooting from a branch. 

RAMIFICA’TION, any small branch 
issuing from a large one, particularly the 
very minute branches issuing from the 
larger arteries ———~-I[n botany, the manner 
in which a tree produces its branches or 
boughs. 

RA’MOUS, 1n botany, having lateral divi- 
sions or being full of branches, as a stem 
or root 

RAM PANT, 1n heraldry, an epithet for 
a lon, leopard, or other beast when it 
stauds on its hinder legs, and reara up its 
fore teet in the pusture of climbing, show- 
ing only its profile. It 1s different from 
éaliant, in which the beast seems to be 
apringiug forward — Rampant gardant, 
when the ansmal stands on ite hinder legs, 
looking full taced, Rampant regardant,when 
it ao standa, but looks tehand. 

BRAM PART, in fortitication, an elevation 
or mound of earth round a place, capable of 
resisting the cannon of an enemy, and 
formed into bastions, curtains, &c Bol- 
diers continually keep guard upon the ram- 
parts, and pieces of artillery are planted 
there for the defence of the place ———Ram- 
part, in civ) architecture, 1s used for the 
space left between the wall of a city and 
the nearest houses. 

RA NA, 1n zoology, the name of the ge- 
bus of which frogs and toads are the species 

RANGE, in gunnery, the line which a 
shot describes from the south of a piece to 
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THE FRMALE FROG LAYS ANNUALLY FROM EIX TO TWELVE RUYDRED 
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THE RANUNCULUS ASIATICUS WAS BROUGHT TO BUROPR BY THE CRUSADERS. 
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the pomt where it lodges. When the muz 
tle 1s elevated to 45 degrees, it 18 called the 
utmost range.———Among mariners, a suffi- 
cient length of the cable drawn upon the 
deck before the anchor 1s cast loose from 
the bow. 

RA’NGER, an officer whose duty it was 
to walk through the forest, and present all 
trespassers at the next forest court. The 
office of ranger 1s not of the same impor. 
tance as formerly, but the situation 1s still 
filled, and his duties are of a similar kind. 

RANI NZ VLXM, m anatoniy, the frog 
veins, certain veins which appear under the 
tongue. 

RANK, the degree of elevation which one 
man holds in respect to another, This 1s 

articularly defined in regard to the nobi- 
ity, a8 also in all ofhces of state, as well as 
in the officers of the army and navy.— 
Rank, 1n military tactics, the straight bne 
which the soldiers of a battalion or squa- 
dron make as they stand side by sde —— 
Rank and fle, a name given to the men car- 
rying firelocks, and standing in the ranks, 
in which are included the corporals. 

RAN’‘SOM, money paid for redeeming a 
captive, or for obtaining the liberty of a 
prisoner of war 

RANT’ERS, a sect of dissenters, ongi- 
nating in Staffordshire, in 1807, and marked 
by the extravagance of their religious enthu- 
siasm They sprang from the Wesleyan 
methodiets, from whom they separated, and 
by whom they are disowned. They hold 
camp meetings annually, and differ from 
the parent stock in manv of their outward 
ceremonies, but they still assimilate to the 
original connection in their rehgious opi- 


nions 

RANUN’CULUS, a perenmal much cul- 
tivated in gardens, bearing a flower of a 
globular shape. Aleo the systematic name 
ot a genus of plants, of which the globe 
ranunculus, the crowfoot, and the spear- 
wort are the principal species. 

RANZ DE VACHE, in muaie, a favour- 
ite national air among the Swiss shep- 
herds, which they play upon their bagpipes 
while tending their flocks and herds, It 
consists of a tew simple intervals, is entirely 
adapted to the primitive life of these people 
and their instrument (the Alpenhorn, horn 
of the Alps), and has an uncommdu effect 
in the echoesof the mountains This effect 
becoming intimately assuciated with the 
locality ot Switzerland, explams the many 
anecdotes of the home-sickness caused by 
the sound of the Ranz des Vaches, when 
heard by Swiss in foreign countries. 

RAPE, a division of a county, it some- 
timen means the same as a hundred, and at 
other tunes signifies a division consisting of 
several hundreds thus Sussex 18 divided 
into #1X rapea, every one of which, besides 
its hundreds, has a castle, a river, and a 
forest belonging to it. Similar diatrieta m 
other counties are called tithings, lathes, or 
wapentakes.——In botany, a biennial plant, 
of the genus Brassica. pe is cultivated 
in many parts of England, partly on ac- 
count of its seed, which 1s crushed for oul, 
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TUOUGH RANK MAY BE TOO MUCH IDOLDIFED BY THE ARJECT ADMIRERS OF POWER, IT WAY ALSO BE TOO BASHLY SLIGHTED 
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~——Rape-cake, is the adhering masses of 
the husks of rape-seed, after the oi! has 
been expressed: they are reduced to pow- 
der by a malt-mill or other machine; and 
are used either as a top-dressing for crops 
of different kinds, or are drilled along with 
turnip seed. 

RA’‘PHANUS, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 16 Tetradynamia ; order 2 Sili- 
quosa. The species are the different varie- 
ties of the radish. 

RAPHID’IA, in entomology, a genus of 
four-winged insects of the Neuroptera or- 
der. The head is of a horny substance, 
and depressed; the tail is armed with a 
slender horny weapon, not bifid at the ex- 
tremity: it is about the size of the scorpion 
fly, and is common in meadows in July. 

RAPIDS, the part of a river where the 
velocity of the current is very considerable, 
owing to a gradual descent of the earth, 
but not sufficient to occasion such a fall of 
the water as is deemed a cascade or cata- 


ract. 

RAREFAC’TION, in physics, the act or 
process of expanding or distending bodies; 
that is, brought to possess more room, or 
appear under a larger bulk without acces- 
sion of any new matter. Rarefaction is op- 
posed to condensation. Sir Isaac Newton 
shows, that the rarefaction of the air is so 
immense, that it is inconceivable on any 
other principle than that of a repelling force 
inherent in the air, whereby its particles 
mutually fly from one another. (See Ais, 
AtMosPnrreE, &c. ; 

RAS’PBERRY, in botany, the fruit of a 
bramble, or specics of rubus. Several varie- 
ties are cultivated, differing in the sze and 
colour of the fruit, either red, fesh-coloured, 
or yellow. A lght eorl ts best suited to the 
culture of the raspberry, and an eastern or 
western exposure, slightly shaded. It is 
generally propagated by suckers. 

RAT, in zoology, a well-known quadruped 
of the genus Mus, which infests houses, 
stores, and ships; an animal equally trou- 
| blesome and destructive. 
| RATAFIA (pron. ratafed), a delicious li- 
, quor, made of the kernels of apricots, cher- 

ries, &c. steeped in brandy. In France, 
ratifie 1s the generic name of al] liqueurs 
compoynded with alcohol, sugar, and the 
odoriferous or flavouring principles of vege- 
tables. 

RATCH, in clock-work, a sort of wheel 
having twelve fangs, which serve to lift the 
detents every hour and thereby cause the 

| Clock to strike. 

RATCHET, a small tooth at the bottom 
of the fusee or barrel of a watch, which stops 
it in winding up. 

RATCH’LL, among miners, fragments of 
stone. 

RATE, an assessment by the pound for 
public purposes; as, for the poor, the high- 
ways, church repairs, county expenses, &c. 
In the navy, the order or class of a ship, 
according to its magnitude or force 

RATH'OFFITE, in mineralogy, a kind of 


METALS SOLIDIFY AT HIGHEK HEAT THAN WAIER, WATER THAN OIL, AND OIL THAN SFIRITS AND MERCUBY. 
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aud partly for its leaves as food for sheep. | 


RATS ARR THE MOST MERCILESS DESTROYERS OF THEIR OWN KIND. 
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dingy brownish black, and it is accompa- 
nied with calcareous spar and small crystals 
of hornblend. 

RATIO, the proportion or multiple of 
one thing in regard to another thing. Thus, 
the ratio of 2 to 4 is double, and the same 
as the ratio of 3 to 6, or 25 to 50. The com- 
position of different ratios is effected by 
multiplying the antecedents together, and 
the consequents together.—— Prime and ul- 
timate Ratio, the relation which two va- 
riable quantities bear to each other when 
they are first — to be generated, and 
indetinitelysmall, hence ed prime; or 
the relation of two variable quantities to 
each other at the instant of vanishing, or 
becoming indefinitely small, and hence 
called ultimate ratio. 

RA’TION, the proportion or fixed allow- 
ance of provisions, drink, forage, &c. as- 
signed to each sdldier for his daily sub- 
sistence, and for the subsistence of horses. 
Seamen in the navy also have rations of 
certain articles. ' 

RATIONA'LE, the account or solution 
of any phenomenon or hypothesis, explain- 
ing the principles on which it depends, and 
every other circumstance. 

RA” TIONALISTS, a term used to denote 
certain latitudinarians in religion, who con- 
sider the supernatural events recorded in 
the Senptures, as evente happening in the 
ordinary course of nature, but described by 
the writers, without any real ground, as 
supernatural, and who consider the morality 
of the sacred writings as subject to the test 
of human reason. 

RAT’LINES, in a ship, lines which make 
the ladder steps for going up the shrouds 
and ascending to the mast-head. 

RATOON’, a aprant from the root of the 
sugar-cane, which has been cut. 

ATTAN’, or RATAN’, a long slender 
cane, the growth of a bush in parts of India 
(the Calamuea rotang of Linneus). The spe- 
cies have all perenmal, long, round, jointed 
embranching stems, extremely tough and 
phable, often ascending among the branches 
of trees, but without prickles or tendrils. 
It is the spontancous product of all the fo- 
rests of the Indian archipelago, but exists 
in great perfection in those of the islands 
of Borneo, Sumatra, and the Malayan pe- 
ninsula. “The wood-cutter who is inclined 
to deal in this article,” says Mr. Crawfurd, 
* proceeds into the forest without any other 
instrumeut than his parang or cleaver, and 
cuts a8 much as he 1s able to carry away. 
The mode of performing the operation 1s 
this: he makes a notch in the tree at the 
root of which the rattan is growing, and 
cutting the latter, strips off a small portion 
of the outer bark, and inserts the part that 
is peeled into the notch. The rattan now 
being pulled through as long as it continues 
of an equal size, 1s by this operation neatly 
and readily freed froin its epidermis. When 
the wood-cutter has by this meaus obtained 
from 800 to 400 rattans, being as many as 
an individual can conveniently carry in 
their moist and undried state, he site down 





SOLIDS, WHICH ARE CAPABLE OF BECOMING FLUID, ARE THOSE ONLY WHICH FORM CRYSTALS WHEN RETURNING 1Q THE SOLID STATE. 


garnet found in Sweden. Its colour is a , and ties them up in bundles of 100, each 
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THE COMMON BROWN RAT WAS INTRODUCED INTO KUROPR FROM ARIA. 645 
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rattan being doubled before being thus tied 
up After drying, they are fit for the mar- 
ket without further preparation” Im- 
menee quantities are coneumed 1n India and 
Europe, but more particularly m China 
For cane work they should be chosen long, 
of a de, pale yellow colour, well glaz 
of a small size, and not brittle 
RATTLESNAKE, 1m zoology, a poison- 
ous serpent of the genus Crotalus, from 
three to exght feet 1n length, with several 
horny cells at the tail, which, when moved, 
produce a loud rattling noise The head 1s 
road, triangular, and flat, the eves bril 
hant, the mouth large, and the tongue 
forked They imhabit the woods of North 
and South America. The sound of their 
rattle 18 said to be audible at the distance 
of twenty ony and 1s thus useful in giving 
warning of the approach of the reptile Its 
biteis attended with frightful consequences, 
as may be seen by the following instance, 
as narrated in Fhint’s Geography and Is 
tory of the United States ‘ An emigrant 
family inadvertently fixed their cabin on the 
shelving dechivity of a ledge, that proved a 
den of rattlesnakes Warmed by the fire 
on the hearth of the cabin, the terrible rep 
tiles entered mm numbers, and, of course, in 
rage, y might, into the room where the 
whole family slept As happens in those 
cases, some slept on the floor and some in 
beds The reptiles spread in every part of 
the room, and mounted on every hed Chil- 
dren were stung in the arms of their pa- 
rents, and in each other’s arms Most of 
the family were bitten to death, and those 
who escaped, finding the whole cabin occu 
pied by these hornd tenants, hissing and 
shaking their rattles, fled from the house 
by beating off the covering of the roof, and 
escaping in that direction” Blumenbach 
says, “we are assured by credible eye wit 
nesses that squirrels, small birds, &c fall 
from the trees on which they stand, into 
the throat of the rattlesnake below, the 
circumatance 1s not, however, by any means 
confined to this genus, as it has been re- 
marked in many other serpents of both the 
Old and the New World ” 
RATTLESNAKE ROOT, in botany, a 
plant or root of the genus Polygala, and 
another of the genus Prenanthes 
RAV’ELINS, im fortification, detached 
worke composed of two faces, forming sa 
hent angles, and raised before the counter 


scarp 

RA‘VEN, in ornithology, a large bird of 
the genus Gorvus, of a black colour, with a 
bluish back the head 1s small, depressed 
on the crown, and flatted on both sides, the 

es are large, bright, and piercing and 
the beak 1s long and thick It builds in 
high trees or rocks, 18 long lived, feeds on 
all sorts of carnon, and has an exquisite 
sense of sme}l 

RAY, in optics, a beam of hght, propa- 
gated from a radiant point, said to be direct 
when it comes direct from the 98 re. 
Acted if it first strike upon anybody, and 
1s thence transmitted tothe eye Themixed 
solar beam contains, lst calorific rays, pro- 


THER REMEDIES RMPLOYFD AGAINST THE BITE OF THE RATTLESNAKE ARE SUCTION AND LIGATUBRES, CAUSTICS AND rrzaxar MEDICINES. 
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THR POISON FANGS OF THE RATTLESNAKE ARK AT THE END OF BALH JAW 








MOST ANIMALS, PARTICULARLY HORSES AND DOGS, DREAD THE RATTLEANAXE. 
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ducing heat and expansion, but not vision 
and colour, 2nd colorric rays, producing vi- 
sion and colour, but not heat and expansion, 
3rd chemcal rays, producing certain effects 
on the composition of bodies, but neither 
heat, expanmon, vision, or colour, and 4th 
& power producing magnetism, but whether 
a distinct or associated power is not deter- 
mined ——In botany, the outer part or cir 
cumference of a compound radiate flower 
——In ichthyology, a bony or cartilaginous 
ossicle in the fins of hshes, serving to sup- 
port the membrane 

RAY’-FISH, m — a genus of 
fiat fish, with spiracles, of which there are 
mineteen species, the chief are the skate, 
thornback, the ating ray, and the torpedo, 
possessed of galvanic arrangements and 
powers 

RAYONNA NT, 1n heraldry, an epithet 
for any ordinary that darts forth rays lke 
the sun when it shines forth 

RE, 1m grammar, u prehx or inseparable 
particle at the beginning of words, to repeat 
or otherwise modify their meanmg, as in 
re action, re-export, &c 

REACH, 1m sea language, signifies the 
distance between any two points of land, 
lying nearly in a nght hine 

REAC TION, 1n physics, the remstance 
made by all bodies to the action or impulse 
of others, that endeavour to change their 
statc, whether of motion or reat 

REA GENS, in chemustry, the name given 
to such bodies as serve to detect the com 
ponent parts of others 

RFAL, a smal) Spanish coin of the value 
of forty maravedis, but its value 1s different 
in different — ——Real, in law, per- 
taming to things permanent and :mmova 
ble, an seal estate, opposed to personal or 
movable property Real assets, assets con 
sisting in rcal estate, or lands aud tenements 
descending to an herr, sufficient to answer 
the chargee upon the estate created by the 
ancestor 

REAL GAR, a metallic substance, the 
— of arsenic, whichis either native, 
and dug out of the earth m China, or it 18 
factitious, procured by boiling erpiment in 
subliming vessels 

RE ALISM, in philosophy, 1s the oppomte 
of ideuliam, and 18 that plnlosophical system 
which conceives external things to gtiet in 
dependently of our conceptions of them, 
but realiam becomes materialisin if it cou- 
siders matter, or physical substance, as the 
only original cause of things, and the soul 
itacif as a material substance 

RE ALISTS, in — a sect of 
school puitesephers formed in opposition 
to the Nomunalists, who held that words, 
and not things, were the objects of dialec- 
tics 

REALM, a royal juradiction or extent of 
a king’s dommions 

REAL PRESENCE, in the Romeh 
church, the actual presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the euchanast, or the 
conversion of the substance of the bread 
re wine into the real body and blood of 

nist 
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STEAM IS SUPPOSED TO BE TEN TIMES GREATER THAN THAT OF GUNPOWDER, IN THE DISCHARGE OF A BALL. 
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REAM, a certain quantity of paper. 
Twenty quires of twenty-four sheets cach 
make a ream of writing paper; but the 
printer’s ream, or perfect ream of printing 

aper, consists of 2144 quires, or 516 sheets. 
Iwo rears make what is termed a bundle. 

REAR, a military term for behind.—— 
Rear-guard, a body of men that marches in 
the rear of the main body to protect it. — 
Rear-rank, the last line of men that are 
drawn up two or more deep.——The rear is 
also a naval term applied to the squadron 
which is hindermost. 

RF’ASON, a faculty of the human mind 
by which it distinguishes truth from false. 
hood, and good from evil, and which enables 
the possessor to deduce inferences from 
facts or from propositions. 

RE’ASONING, or RATIOCINA’TION, 
the exercise of the faculty of the mind 
called reason; or an operation of the mind, 
deducing some unknown proposition from 
other previous ones that are evident and 
known. Every act of reasoning necessarily 
includes three distinct judgments; two, 
wherein the ideas whose relation we want 
to discover are severally compared with the 
middle idea, and a third wherein they are 
themselves connected, or disjoined, accord- 
ing to the result of that comparison. Now, 
as our judgments when put into words are 
called propositions, so the expressions of 
our reasonings are termed syllogisms. And 
hence it follows that as every act of reason- 
ing implies three several judgments, so 
every syllogism must include three distinct 
proponttions. Thus, beginning with first 
principles, we see that reasoning rises gra- 
dually trom ove judgment to another, and 
connects them in such a manner that at 
every stage it brings intuitive certainty 
along with it.——Locke says, reason some- 
times is taken for true and clear principles ; 
sometimes for clear and fair deductions; 
sometimes for the cause, particularly the 
final cause. And Swift adds, “ reason it- 
self is true and just, but the reason of every 
particular man 1s weak and wavering, per- 

etually swayed and turned by his interests, 

is passions, and his vices.” 

RE’RATE AND DISCOUNT, a rule in 
arithmetic by which discounts upon ready 
mone eee are calculated. 

REBEL, one who revolts from the go- 
vernmert to which he owes allegiance, 
either by openly renouncing the authonty 
of that government, or by taking arms and 
Ae posing it. 

REBEL’LION, an open and avowed re- 
nunciation of the authority of the govern- 
ment to which one owes allegiance. Rebel- 
lion differs from insurrection ; for insurrec- 
tion may be a rising in opposition to a 
particular act or law, without a design to 
renounce wholly all subjection to the go- 
vernment, It may lead to, but is not 
necessarily io the first instance rebellion. 
Rebellion differs aleo from mutiny, that 

eing an insurrection of soldiers or sailors 
against the authority of their officers. 

RE’BUS, an enigmatical representation 
of some name, &c by using figures or pic- 
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tures instead of words.———Camden tells 
us the rebus was in great esteem among 
our forefathers, and he was nobody who 
could not hammer out of his name an in- 
vention by this wit-craft, and picture it ac- 
cordingly.——-In heraldry a coat of arms 
which bears an allusion to the name of a 


person. 

REBUT'TER, in law, the defendant’s 
answer to the plaintiff’s sur-rejoinder, in 
a cause depending in the court of chan- 


cery, &e. 

RECAPTION, in law, the taking a se- 
cond distres¥ of one formerly distrained for 
the same cause during the ee grounded 
upon the former distress. It is also the 
name of a writ which lies for the party 
thus distrained, to recover damages, &c. 

RECEIPT’, in commerce, an acquittance 
or discharge in writing for money received, 
or other valuable consideration. 

RECE'IVER, in pneumatics, a glass ves- 
sel for containing the thing on which an 
experiment in the eir-pump is to be made. 
——In law, one who takes stolen goods 
from a thief, knowing them to be stolen, 
and incurs the guilt of partaking in the 


crime. 

RECEPTACLE, in botany, the base by 
which the other parts of the fructification 
are connected. The receptacle of the fruc- 
tification is common both to the flower and 
the fruit: the receptacle of the flower is 
the base to which the parts of the flower, 
exclusive of the germ, are fixed: the recep- 
tacle of the fruit is the base of the fruit 
only: the receptacle of the seeds 18 the 
base to which the seeds are fixed. 

RE’CIPE, a medical prescmption; or di- 
rections for preparing any mixture or com- 


ound. 
: RECIP’ROCAL, in general, something 
that is mutual, or which 1s returned equally 
on both sides, or that affects both parties 
alike.-——-Rectprocal terms, in logic, are 
those which have the same signitication; 
and consequently are convertible and may 
be used for each other.——Reeitprocal fi- 
gures, in geometry, are those which have 
the antecedents and consequents of the 
same ratio in both figures.——Reciprocal 
quantities, in mathematics, are those which, 
multiphed together, produce unity.——Re- 
ciprocal proportion, in arithmetic, is when 
in four numbers the fourth is less than the 
second by so much as the third is less than 
the first, and the contrary. 

RECITATI'VE, a kind of musical pro- 
nunciation, in which the composer and the 
performer endeavour to imitate the inflec- 
tions, accent, and emphasis of speech; such 
as that in which the several parts of the 
liturgy are rehearsed in cathedral churches, 
or that of actors on an operatic stage when 
they relate some event or reveal some de- 


sign. 

RECK‘ONING, in navigation, an account 
of the sbip’s course and distance calculated 
from the log-board without the aid of celes- 
tial observation. This is called the dead- 
reckonin 
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SOME VOLATILE OILS ARE OBTAINED BY EXPRESSION FROM DISTINCT VESICLES IN THE RIND OF FBUITS, AS IN THE ORANGE AND LEMON. 
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wards, so that the point of the leaf is lower 
than the base. 

RECLINATION, in dialling, the num- 
ber of degrees which a dial-plane leans 
backwards from an exactly upright or ver- 
tical plane; that is, from the zenith. 

RECOGN’IZANCE, in law, a bond or 
obligation acknowledged in some court, or 
before some judge, with condition to do 
some particular act, as to appear at the as- 
sizes, to keep the peace, &c. The person 
who enters into such bond is called the 
recognisor; the person to whom one is 
bound is the recognizee. 

RECOIL’, in gunnery, the retrograde 
motion made by any piece of fire-arms on 
being discharged. This term is particularly 
applicable to pieces of ordnance, which are 

ways subject to a recoil, according to the 
aises aud the charges which they contain. 
To lessen the recoil of a gun, the platfornins 
are generally made sloping towards the 
embrasures, 

RECONNOI'TRE, in military language, 
means, to inform one’s-self by ocular in- 
— of the situation of an enemy, or 
the nature of a piece of ground. It 1s one 
of the most — departments of the 
military art, and must precede every consi- 
derable movement. econnoitering not 
— —— brings on engagements, and 
considerable bodies of troops march out 
to cover the reconnoitering party, and to 
make prisoners if possible, in order to ob- 
tain information from them. 

RECORI”ER, a person whom the mayor 
and other magistrates of a city or corpora- 
tion associate with them for their better 
direction in matters of justice, and proceed- 
ings inlaw. He also speaks in their name, 
upon public occasions. 

REC’ORDS, in law, the registers of offi- 
cial transactions, made by officers appointed 
for the purpose, or by the officer whose pro- 
ceedings are directed by law to be recorded ; 
as, the records of statutes or of judicial 
courts.-——Court of record, is a court whose 
acta and judicial proceedings are enrolled 
on parchment or in books for a perpetual 
memorial ; and their records are the highest 
evidence of facts.——Triail by record, in 


where a matter of record is pleaded, and } 


the opposite — pleads there is no such 
record. In this case the trial rs by inspec- 
tion of the record itself, no other evidence 
being admissible. 

RECOV’ERY, in law, the obtaining a 
right to something by a verdict and judg- 
ment of court from an opposing party in a 
suit; as, the r of debt, dama 
and costs, by a plaintiff; the recovery of lau 
in ejectments, &c. 

REC’REMENT, in chemistry, some su- 
perfluous matter separated from some other 
that 18 useful; in which sense it 1s the same 
with scoriz, ames &e. 

RECT’ANGLE, a figure whose sides are 
— to each other, or 90°. 

ECTIFICA’TION, 1n cheinistry, the 
process of refining by repeated distillation 
or sublimation, in order to render the sub- 
stance purer. 
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REC’TOR, a term applied to the posses- 
sors of several official situations; as, 1. A 
clergyman who has the charge and cure of 
a parish, and the proverty of the tithes, 
&ce.; 2. The chief elective officer in several 
universities; 8. The head master of large 
public schools in Scotland; 4. The governor 
in several convents; 5. The superior of a 
seminary or college of the Jesuits. 

REC’TUM, in anatomy, the third and 
last of the large intestines. 

REC’TUS, 1n anatomy, a name common 
to several paira of muscles, ao called on 
account of the straightness of their fibres. 

REC’TUS IN CU’RIA, in law, one who 
stands at the bar, no person objecting any 
thing against him. so, one who has re- 
versed an outlawry, and can therefore par- 
take of the benefit of the law. 

RECUR’RANT VERSES, in poetry, 
verses that read the same backwards as 
they do forwards. 

RECUR’VATE, in botany, bowed or 
curved downwards; as, a recurvate leaf. 
Or bent outwards; as, a recurvate prickle, 
corolla, &c. 

RECURV'IROSTER, in ornithology, a 
fowl whose beak or bill bends upwards. 

RECURVIROSTRA, in ornithology, a 
genus of birds, order Gralla. Birds of this 
tribe, called in English Avoset, inbabit the 
southern parts of Europe. 

RECU'BANT, in English history, one 
who refuses to acknowledge the kingly su- 

; Premacy in matters of rehgion ; as, a 
popish recusant, who acknowledges only 
| the supremacy of the pope. 

RED, in physics, one of the simple or 
primary colours of natural bodies, or rather 
of the rays of hght; but it has different 
shades or hues, aa scarlet, crimson, vermil- 
hon, orange red, &c.——-The Grecks called 
; the Arabian gulf the Erythrean or Red sca, 
| probably from Edom or Idumeca; impro- 
perly applying the meaning of Edom, red, 
| to the sea, which nnproper application has 
been continued to the present time. 

RED‘BREAST, in ornithology, a well- 

known bird, the Motacitla rubecula of Lin- 
neus. The fame of this bird has arisen 
from the habit of its seeking the aid of 
man during the winter season, when it 
visits without dread the cottage of the pea- 
sant and the iene of the prince. 

RED'DIDIT SE, 2 law term, used in 

cases where a man renders himac)f in dis- 
— of his bail. 

REDEMPTION, in law, the liberation 
of an estate from a mortgage; or the pur- 
chase of the mght to re-enter upon it by 
paying the principal sum for which it was 
mortgaged, with interest and costs; also, 
the right of redeeming and re-entering.—— 
In war apd in commerce, the act of pro- 
curing the deliverance of persons or things 
from the possession and power uf captors 
by the payment of an equivalent; as, the 
redemption of a ship and cargo. — In theo- 
logy, the ransom or deliverance of sinners 

| from the bondage of sin and the penalties 
ac violated law by the atonement of 
rist. 
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REDOUBT’, in fortification, a small ' cisions of the mind, or of past events. 
aquare fort without any defence but in | Reflection of the rays af light, in optics, is 


front ; used in trenches, lings of circumval- 
lation, contravallation, aud approach, to 
defend — &e. 

RED'START, in ornithology, a bird of 
the genus Motacilla. 

REDUC'TIO AD ABSUR'’DUM, in logic, 
a mode of argument hs which the truth of 
a proposition is proved by showing the ab- 
surdity of the contrary. 

REDUCTION, in arithmetic, the rule 
for bringing numbers of different denomi- 
nations into one denomination.——Reduc- 
tion, in mineralogy, signifies the restoring 
an oxyde or calx to its primitive metal.——. 
Reduction, in surgery, au operation whereby 
a dislocated bone is restored to its rower 
place. ——Reduction of Equations, in algebra, 
the reducing them to the simplest state, or 
clearing them of all superfluous quantities, 
by separating the known from the unknown, 
till the unknown guantity alone is found 
on one side, and the known ones on the 


other. 

REDUPLICA’TION, in logic, a kind of 
condition expressed in a proposition indi- 
cating or assigning the manner wherein 
the predicate is attributed to the subject. 

REED, the common name of many 
aquatic plants. In general, it denotes a 
kind of long, hollow, knotted grass that 

we in fens and watery places.——RKeed, 
in music, the little movable tube at the 
mouth of certaiu wind instruments.——A 
well-known implement of the weaver, made 
of parallel slips of metal or reeds, called 


te. 

REEFING, a sea term for the rolling or 
taking up a sail in a great gale of wind.—— 
Reef-tackle, a tackle upon deck, commu- 
nicating with its pendant, and passin 
through a block at the top-mast head, an 
through a hole in the top-sail yard-arm, is 
attached to a cringle below the lowest reef. 
It is used to pull the skirts of the top-sails 
close to the extremities of the yards to 
lighten the labour of reefing. 

REFECTION, among certain ecclesias- 
tics, a spare meal or repast just sufficing 
for the support of life: hence the hall in 
convents, and other communities, where 
the monks, nuna, &c. take their refections 
or meals in common, is called the refectory. 

REFEREE’, one to whose decision a 
thing is referred; particularly, a person 
appointed by a court to hear, examine, and 
decide a cause between parties, pending 
before the court, and make report thereon. 

_ REP ERENCE, in law, the act of refer. 
ring @ matter in dispute to the decision of 
an arbitrator. Also, in the court of chan- 
cery, the referring a matter toa master.—— 
Reference, in printing, a inark in the text of 
a work referring to a similar one in the side 
or at the bottom of the 3 

REFINING, in general, ia the art or 
practice of purifying a thing; including not 
only the assaying or refining of metals, but 
likewise the clarification of liquors. 

REFLEC'TION, the review or reconsi- 
eration of past thoughts, opinions, or de- 
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their return approaching so near the 
surfaces of bodies as to be thereby — 
or driven backwards. The great law of 
reflection is, that the angle of reflection is 
always equal to the angle of incidence. 

RE’FLEX, in painting, is a term used to 
denote those places in a picture which are 
supposed to be illuminated by a light re- 
flected from some other body, represented 
in the same piece.——Reflex vision, that 

ormed by means of reflected rays, as 
rom mirro 

REFOR’M (PARLIAMENTARY), a 
change to some considerable extent in the 
representative part of the English consti- 
tution, by an extension of the elective fran- 
chise to modern large towns, such as Man- 
chester, Birmingham, &c. Which heretofore 
sent no members to parliament and by tak- 
ing away the franchise from places which 
had long since become insignificant. [See 
Parirament, &c.)] 

REFORMA’TION, the term applied 
ny Touts universally, to denote the 
change from the Roman Catholic to the 
Protestant religion, which was first set on 
foot in Germany by Luther, a.p. 1517, but 
had been begun in England by Wickliffe, 
and was afterwards completed by Henry 
VIII. who assumed the title of Head of 
the Church. Of all the errors, frauds, and 
superstitions of the church of Rome, the 
one which proved most injurious to religion 
and morals, and that which was most de- 
plored by enlightened and conscientious 
men, was the facility with which riches were 
allowed to purchase salvation! Wealth 
was invested in monasteries, shrines, and 
chantries; and few persons who had any 
property at their own disposal went out of 
the world without bequeathing some of it 
to the clergy for saying masses, in number 
proportioned to the amount of the bequest, 
for the benefit of their souls. Thus were 
men taught td put their trust in riches; 
their wealth, being thus invested, became 
available to them beyond the grave; and in 
whatever sins they — provided th 
went through the proper forms and obtsi 
a discharge, they might purchase a free 
passage through pargstory, or, at least, an 
abbreviation of the term and a mitigation 
of ita torments while they lasted. But par- 
gatory was not the ouly invisible world over 
which the authority of the church extended ; 
for to the pope, as to the representative of 
St. Peter, it was pretended that the keys of 
heaven and hell were given; a portion of 
this power was delegated to every priest, 
and they inculcated that the soul which de- 

ed without confeasion and absolution, 
with it the weight of its deadly sins 

to sink it to perdition. To this let us add, 
that the arrogance of the priests had exas- 
perated the princes; the encroachments of 
the mendicant friars did injury to the secu- 
lar ecclesiastics; and a thousand innocent 
victims of the inquisition called for ven- 
nee. Other causes also conspired to 
ring on the day of religious freedom: the 
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means of information were vastly increased 
by the art of printing, materials tor think- 
ing were laid before the people by mstruc- 
tive works in the vulgar tongues, the num- 
ber of learned men increased, and the 
intelligence for which the Reformation was 
to open a way began to act generally and 
powerfully ‘lhe centre of Europe, together 
with the north, which bad long submitted 
with reluctance to Rome, was ready to 
countenance the boldest measures for shak- 
ing off the priestly yoke, of which the best 
and most reflecting men had become impa- 
tient But no one anticipated the quarter 
whence the first blow would be struck 

Leo X. was created pope in 1513, and, httle 
affected by the un:ve real desire for retorma- 
tion in the church, he seemed placed at its 
head merely to employ its revenues in the 
gratification of his princely tastes Albert, 
elector of Ments and archbishop of Magde- 
burg, a prince of a similar character, re- 
ceived from Leo, 1n 1516, permission to se)] 
wndulgences within his own junsdiction, on 
condition of sharing the profits with the 
pope Inthiatrafiic, Albert employed, among 
athers, John Tetzel,a Dommican monk of 
Leipsic, who went about from place to 
place, carrying on bia trade with the most 
unblushing impudence, and extollins his 
certificates above the papal bulls (which 
required repentance), a8 unconditional pro 

muses of the forgiveness of Ains in time and 
etermity Luther, an Augustine monk of 
Erfurt,—a man of powerful mind, and dis 

tinguished more for his deep pitty and 
strong love of truth, than for decp ernds 

tlon,—set his face against this abuse, frat 
m his sermons, and afterwards in mnety 

five theses, or questions, which he affiacd to 
the door of the church, Oct 31,1917 This 
Jed to several public disputations, in which 
he had such a decided advantage over his 
antagonists, that this man, who was hardly 
known before, became the public chainpion 
of all enlightened men who lamentcd the 
degeneracy of the church of Christ The 
respect fur the Roman court, which was 
perceptible in his earher writings, he now 
discarded, as the injustice of the papal pre- 
tensions had become cicar to him The 
most complete success attended his endea 

yours, and wherever the reformed religion 
found its way, the worsinp of God recovered 
that sampheity, and warmth, and wneerity, 
which had characterized 1t among the frst 
Chnatans Religion was no longer a mere 
subject of the imagination, but appealed to 
the reason and fechogs of men, and mvited 
close investigation [he retormation also 
had an important influence on morals 

While the reformers abolished the principle 
of blind obedience to the pope and other 
eeclemastical dignitaries, demed the merit 
of penances, fasts, and alma, and rejected 
the —— of acts of supertrogation, 
by which saints had ennched the treasury 
of the church, they agmn awakend the 
smothered moral fe ehngs of men, and 1 

troduced that more elevated morality which 
requires holiness of heart and purty of 
conduct. 
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REFRACTIOXN, in optics, the deviation 
of a ray of hght from that right lime im 
which it would have continued if not pre 
vented by the thickness of the medium 
through which it passes. The great law 
of refraction, which holds w all bud:es and 
all mediums, 1s, that a body passing ob- 
liguely out of oné medium into another 
wherein it meets with less resistance, 18 
refracted or turned towards the perpendi- 
cular, and, on the contrary, in passing out 
of one medium into another wherein the 
reaistauce is greater, 1t 18 refracted or turned 
from the perpendicular We read of many 
curious appcarances occamoned by atmos- 
pherical retraction. The following instance 
is recorded in the Philosophical Transac- 
tiona, hy Wilham Latham, esq, who, when 
living at Haatings, was one day surprised 
by sceing a vast number of people hurrying 
down to the sea mde Upon mquiring the 
reason, he was informed that the coast of 
France was plainly to be distinguished with 
the naked eye, and he clearly perceived, 
without the aid of a telescopt, the cliffs on | 
the opposite coast, which are at least be 
tween forty ard hity miles dostant, and not 
at other times to be dincovered with the 
best glasses) ‘They appearid to be only a 
few mules off, and cxtended sume leagues | 
along «se coast Saslors and pshermen 
along the hore pointed out and named the 
different placcs they had been accustomed 
to visit —as the Bay, the Old Head, or Man, 
the Windmill, St Vallary, and other places 
on the coast of Picardy All these places 
appeared to hnv as if they were sailing at a 
ama)} distance into tht harbour From the 
eastirn cliff or hill, Mr Latham saw at once 
Dungeness, Dover cliffs, and the French 
coast al) the way trom Calais and Boulogne 
on to St Vallcry, and, as some of the hs'.- 
ermen affirmed, as tar as Dieppe The day 


NEWTON OBSERVES, THAT BOPIKS ARE TRANSPARENT WHF THE PORES ARE 80 SMALL AS TO PREVENT REFLECTION 





was eatremely hot, without a breath of | 


wind, and objccts at some distance ap- 
perred greatly maguified ——Refraction of 
the atara, an inflection of the rays of those 
Juminanes in passing through our atmos 
phere, by whuch the apparent alttudes of 
the heavenly bodies are increased 

REFUGEE, 1n political history, a term 
spore to the French protestants, who, on 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, fled 
from the persecution of France The same 
term was also apphed tothe French pnests 
and other royalists who sought an asylum jn 
this country at the commencement of the 
revolution 

REGA LIA, 1n law, the nghts and pre 
rogatives of the sovercign power, also the 
ensigns of royalty, the crown, sceptre, &c 
worn by our kings and queens at their co- 
ronation ——Re galsa of the church, arc the 
rights and privileges wlach cathedrals, &e 
enjoy by royal grants This term is par 
ticularly used for such Jands and heredita 
ments as have heen given by different sove- 
reigns to the chureh 

RLGAR’DANT, 1n heraldry, looking be 
hind, used for a hon, &e with the face 
looking towarda the back in an attitude of 
vigilance 
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IN ENGLAND, THER RIGHT TO THK BEGENCY 18 CREATED BY LAW. 
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REGARD’ER, an ancient officer of the 
king’s forest, whose business is to inquire 
into all offences and defaulta committed 
within the forest, and to observe whether 
the other officers execute their respective 


duties. 

REGATTA, a name given to our yacht 
and boat ‘races on different tig of the 
coast, or on large rivers. The word is 
adopted from the regatta in Venice, where 
boats, containing one person only, contest 
for prizes on the canals that intersect that 
city. It is generally a very gay and attrac- 
tive spectacle, from the number of specta- 
tors present in ornamented gondolas. 

RE GEN ERA’TION, in theology, the 
state of being born again by a spiritual 
birth; or that change of heart and life 
experienced by a person who forsakes a 
course of vice, and sincerely embraces a 
lite of virtue and piety. . 

RE’GENT, one who governs a kingdom 
} durin the minority or absence of the 
| nightful monareh. — In English univer- 

aities, @ master of arte under five years 
standing, aud a doctor under two.——A 
member of a board or corporate bady in the 
state of New York, who have power to grant 
acts of incorporation for colleges, and to 
visit and inspect all colleges, academies, and 
achools in the state. 

RE”’GIMEN, the regulation of diet, or, 
in a more general sense, of all the non- 
naturals, with a view to preserve or restore 
health. — In grammar, that part of syn- 
tax, or construction, which regulates the 
dependency of words, and the alterations 
which one occasions or requires in apother 
in connection with it. 

RE"GIMENT, 1n miltary affairs, a body 
of troops, either horse, foot, or — the 
infantry consisting of oue or more batta 
lions, and commanded by 4 colonel or lieu- 
tenant-colonel. —— Keyimentals, the uni- 
form clothmg of the army. 

REGION, in geography, a large extent 
of land, inhabited by many people of the 
same nation, and inclosed within certain 
hints or bounds.——Region, in physiology, 
is used fur a division of our atmosphere, 
wlich ia divided into the upper, middle, 
and lower regions. The upper region com- 
mences from the tops of the mountains, 
and reathes to the utinost limits of the at- 
mosphere. In this region reigns a per- 
petual, equable calmness, clearness, and 
serenity. The middle region is that 1 
which the clouds and meteors are formed, 
extending from the extreuuty of the lowest 
to the tops of the highest mountains, The 
lowest region is that in which we breathe, 
which is bounded by the reflection of the 
sun's raya.-~—The ethereal or celestial re- 
gion, is that vast extent of the universe that 
containg all the heavenly bodies.——Ele- 
menfary region, a sphere bounded by the 
orb of the moon, comprehending the at- 
mosphere of the earth.——~Planetary region, 
that part of the heavens where the planets 
pertorm their revolutions, (See Astrxo- 
NomY, ATMOSPHERR, and Arn.] 
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GEORGE, PRINCE OF WALES, WAS REGYNT DUBBING THE ILLNESS OF GEOBGE III. 
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RE’GISTER, an official account of the | used, as uitre, tartar, &c., to purge the sul- 
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proceedings of a public body, or a book in 
which is entered and recorded memoirs, 
acts, and minutes, to be had recourse to 
occasionally, as well as for preserving and 
conveying to future times an exact know- 
ledge of transactions.——Regiater, in print- 
ing, such an accurate arrangement of the 
lines and pages, that those printed on one 
side of the sheet shall fall exactly on those 
of the ——— letter-founders, the 
inner part ofthe mould in which the print- 
ing types are cast.—Register, in chemistry 
and the artqjan aperture with a lid, stopper, 
or sliding plate, in a furnace, stove, &. for 
regulating the admission of air, and the 
heat of the fire——Parish Register, a book 
in which are recorded the baptisms of chil. 
dren, and'the marriages and burials in a 
parish.——Register ship, a ship which ob- 
tains permission to trade to the Spanish 
Weat Indies, and is registered before sailing. 

RE’G1US PROFES’SOR, in literature, a 
title given to each of the five readers or 
lecturers in the university of Oxford, so 
ealled from king Wenry VILL, by whom 
these professorships were founded. 

REG'LET, or RIQ’LET, 1m architecture, 
& flat narrow moulding, used chiefly in 
pannels and compartments, to separate the 
parts or members from each other, and 
to form knots, frets, and other ornaments. 
—In — a ledge or thin alip of 
wood exactly planed, used to separate fines 
and make the work more open. 

REGNUM ECCLESIASTICUM, in 
law, the absolute and independent power 
which was possessed and exercised by the 
clergy — to the reformation, in all 
spiritual matters; in distinction from the 
regnum seculare. 

REGRA’TER, one who buys and resells 
in the same fair or market; a Jurestuller 
being one who buys on the road to the 
market, 

REG'ULA, in archwology, the book of 
rules or orders of a monastery. 

REGULAR BODIES, in geometry, those 
which are comprehended by hke equal and 
regular plane figures, whose sold angles 
are all equal.—- Regular curves, such as are 
always curved after the same geometrical 
manner, 

REG’ULARS, in military affairs, that 
a of the army which is entirely at the 

isposal of government.——lIn ecclesiastical 
lustory, regulara are such as live under 
some rule of obedience, and lead a mo- 
nastic hie. 

REG‘ULATOR, the small spring belong. 
ing to the balance of a watch, and whic 
serves to adjust its motions by retarding or 
accclerating them. 

REGULUS, a term formerly employed 
by chemists, but rarely used now, to denote 
metallic matters when separated from others 
by fusion. Regulus is a diminutive of rex, 
aking; and was so called because the al- 
chenust expected to find gold, the king of 
metala, collected at the bottom of the cru- 
cible. To procure the regulus or mercurial 
parts of metals, flux powders were formerly 
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WHEN POLAND ROSE AGAINST RUSSIA, PERSONS WERE PLACED AT THE HEAD OF AFFAIRS WITH THE TITLE OF REGENT, 
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phureons —— to the — by 
attracting it to themselves, and absorbing 


it.» Reguius, in astronomy, a star of the 
firet magnitude, in the constellation Leo, 
called also from its situation, cor leonis, or 
the lion’s heart.——Regulus, in ornithology, 
the name of several birds of the mofaci! 
kind. The crested regulus is about the size 
of the common wren; the head, neck, and 
back are of a mixed green and gray colour; 
its breast and belly of a pale gray, and its 
wings variegated with black and yellow. 
The head of the male is ornamented with 
an orange-coloured crest or crown ; whence 
the names repulus, tryannus, &c. 

REIN'-DEER, in soology, the Ceryus te- 
randue of Linnzus, an animal of the deer 
kind that inhabits the northern regions, 
chiefly in Norway, Lapland, and Greenland ; 
it is five feet in height, horns long an 
slender, besides a pair of brow antlers. This 
animal is used by the natives in drawing 
their sleds and for other purposes; and it 
is allowed that it will draw a sled on the 
snow more than a hundred miles in a day. 

REJOIN’DER, in law, the defendant’s 
answer to the plantiff’s reply. 

RELATION, in logic, one of the ten 
predicaments or accidents belonging to sub- 
atance.—_—- Relation, inharmonical, in music, 
a term to express that some harsh and dis- 
pleasing discord is — in comparing 
the present note with that of another part. 

L'ATIVE, in general, a term sigmfying 
not absolute, but considered as belonging to 
or respecting something else.——Relative, 
in grammar, a word which relates to or re- 

sents another word, called its antece- 
ent, or to a sentence or member of a sen- 
tence, or to a series of sentences, which 
constitutes its antecedent.—Relative terms, 
in logic, terms which imply relation, as 
pet and ward; husband and wife ; 
master and servant. 

RELAY’, a supply of horses ready on the 
road to relieve others, in order that a tra. 
veller may proceed without delay. In hunt- 
ing, relay signifies fresh sets of dogs, or 
horsea, or both, placed in readiness, in case 
the game comes that way, to be cast off, or 
to mount the hunters in lieu of the former. 

RELE’ABSE, in law, is a discharge or con- 
veyance of a person’s right in lands or tene- 
ments, to another who has some former 
estate in possession. The words generally 
used therein are, “remi leased, and 
for ever quit-claimed.” 

REL‘ICS, in the Romish church, the re- 
mains or supposed remaine of saints, mar- 
tyrs, or other holy peraons, or something 
appertaining or be itp them, devoutly 
Bree ree in honour of their memory. At 

t these objects were only held in high 
esteem; but on the return of the crusaders 
from the Kast, relics greatly multiphed, and 
eventually superstition ascribed to them 

s powers, which soon degenerated 
into a system of fraud of the grossest kind. 

RELIE’P, in law, a fine formerly paid to 
the king by every one who came to an in- 
heritauce of land held in capite, or military 
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service.——Kelie/ ian chancery, an order sued 
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out for the dissolving of contracts, &c. on 
the ground that they are unreasonable or 
prejudicial.——To relieve guard, in military 
tactics, to bring fresh men for the relief of 
those that were on before. 
RELIEYVO, or RELIEF, in sculpture, 
the prominence of a figure that rises from 
the ground or plane on ‘which it is formed. 
There are three degrees of relievo: alte, 
basso, and demi, he alto-relievo, also 
called Aaut-relie/, or high-relief, is that in 
which the figure projects accurding to the 
natural proportions. Basseo-relievo, bas-re- 
lief, or low-relief,, is that usual on medals; 
and demi-relievo, demi-relief, or half-relief, 
is where one half of the figure rises from 


the rear 

RELI’GION, that worship and homage 
which is due to God, considered as our cre- 
ator, preserver, and most bountiful bene- 
factor. It is divided into natural and re- 
vealed. By natural religion is meant, that 
knowledge, vencration, and love of God, 
and the practice of those duties to him, our 
fellow-creatures, and ourselves, which are 
— from the right exercise of our 
rational faculties, from constdering the na- 
ture and perfectione of God, and our re- 
lation to him and to one another. By re- 
vealed religion is meant, natural religion 
explained, enforced, and —— from the 
express declarations of God himeelf, from 
the mouths or pens of his prophets, &c.— 
Religion, in a more contracted sense, is 
used for any system of faith and worship; 
and even for the various sects mto which 
each religion is divided. Religion is differ- 
ent from theology, inasmuch as the latter is 
speculative and the former practical. 
hgion 1s a system of duties; thealogy a sys- 
tem of opinions. Theology inquires into the 
nature of the power or powers to whom all 
visible things are in subjection ; religion is 
the sentiment which springs from that in- 
quiry. ‘The slightest knowledge of history 
1s sufficient to inform us that religion has 
ever had a powerful influence in moulding 
thesentiments and manners of men. Inone 
Tegion or age it has been favourable to ervi- 
lization and refinement; in another it has 
been so directed as to fctter gemus or 
warp the human mond. That, however, 
depends on the purity of the doctrine and | 
the hberality of its teachers. e 

RELIGIOUS HOUSES, different asyla 
or habitations for priests, nuns, and poor, 
ati)! existing in Catholic countries, and be- 
fore the Reformation abounding in England. 
They consisted of abbeys, monasteries, pri- 
ories, hospitals, friares, and nunueries, sup- 
ported by lands and — left them by 
yon persons, which became enormous. 

early the whole {above 3000) were dis- 
solved, and their wealth seized by Henry 
the Eighth; the monks, nuns, and officers 
being allowed pensions. 

RELIQUS, in Roman antiquity, the 
ashes and bones of the dead, remaming 
after burning their bodies; which were ga- 
thered up, put into urns, and afterwards 
depusited im tombs. 

EMAIN’DER, in division, the nume- 
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TO POUR GREAT CLASSES,~—-THE JEWISH, CHRISTIAN, PAGAN, AND MAHOMETAN. 












IN TEMPERATE CLIMATES THE GENERALITY OF REPTILES PASS THE WINTER IN AN ALMOST CONSTANT STATE C¥ TORPIDITY. 
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rator of a fraction of which the divisor is 
the denominator; as when we divide by 
4, and 3 remains, it signifies that the divisor 
goes in thedividend % times more than the 
whole numbers in the queen ee: 
der, 1n law, an estate in lands, tenements, 
or renta, not to be enjoyed till after a term 
of years or another person’s decease. There 
is this difference between a remainder and 
a reversion; in case of a reversion, the cs- 
tate granted, after the limited time, reverts 
to the grantor or his heirs; but by a re- 
mainder it goes to some third person or a 
stranger. 

REMIS‘SION, in medicine, the abnate- 
ment of a disorder which does not entirely 
leave the patient; in distinction from inter- 
mission, when it goes entirely away for a 


time. 

REMINIS’CENCE, that faculty of the 
mind by which ideas formerly received into 
it, but forgotten, are recalled or revived in 
the memory. 

REMON’STRANCE, a strong represen- 
tation of reasons against a measure, either 
public or private; and when addressed to a 

ublie body, a prince, or inagistrate, 1t may 

e accompanied with a petition or suppli- 
cation for the removal or prevention of 
some evil or inconvenience. 

REMON’STRANTS, in ecclesiastical 
history, the appellation given to the Armi- 
nians who remonstrated againat the deci- 
sions of the synod of DVort, 1p 1618. 

REM’ORA, in ichthyology, the sucking- 
fish, a species of Echenets, which is said to 
attach itself to the hottom or side of a ship, 
and retard its motion. In surgery, an 
instrument for setting a broken bone. 

REN'ITENCE, or REN'ITENCY, in 
physica, the effort of matter to resume the 

lace or form from which it has been dnven 

y the unpulse of other matter; the effect | 
of elasticity, or the resistance of a body to 
preasure. 

REN’NET, or RUN’NET, the concreted | 
milk found in the stomach of a calf. The 
same name is given to a liquor prepared by 
steeping the inner membrane of a calf’s sto- 
mach in water, and to the membrane itself. 
This is used for coagulating nulk, or con- 
verting it into curd in the making ot cheese. 

RENT, in Jaw, a sum of money isswing 
yearly from lands and tencments; a com- 

ensation or return, in the nature of an ac- 

nowledgment, for the possession of a cor- 
poreal inheritance.——Rack-ren/, is a reut 
of the full value of the tenement, or near 
it.——A_fee-farm rent, ina rent charge 1s- 
— out of an estate in fee, of at least 
one-fourth of the value of the lands at the 
time of its reservation. 

RENT’AL, a schedule in which the rents 
of manors are set down. It contains the 
lands let to each tenant, with their names, 
and the several rents arismg. 

RENT CHARGE, in law, a charge of 
rent upon land, with a clause of distress m 
case of non-payment. 

RENVERN’E, in heraldry, set with the 
head downwards, or contrary tu the natu- 
ral posture. 
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REPAND, in botany, an epithet for a 
leaf, the rim of which is terminated by an- 
gles having sinuses between them, in- 
scribed in the segment of a circle ; or which 
has a bending or waved margin without 
any angles. 

EPEAT’, in music, a character showing 
that what was last played or sung muat be 
repeated. 

EPEAT’ER, a kind of watch, which, by 
— of a spring, repeats or strikes the 

our. 

REPEL‘LENTS, medicines which drive 
morbid hutfiours from the part where they 
have settled; or which prevent such an 
afflux of fluid to a part, as would raise it to 
a tumour. 

REPENTANCE, in a religious sense, 
sorrow or deep contrition for ain, as an of- 
fence and dishonoyr to God, and a violation 
of his holy Jaw; but to render it accept- 
able, it must be followed by amendment of 
hfe. Legal repentance, or such as is ex- 
cited by the terrors of legal penalties, may 
exist without an amendment of life. 

REPERTORY, a place in which things 
are disposed in an orderly manner, so that 
they can be easily found, as the index of a 
book, a common-place bouk, &c. 

REPLEV'IN, in law, a remedy granted 
on a distress, by which a person, whose ef- 
fects are distrained, has them restored to 
him again, on his giving security to the 
sheriff that he will pursue his action 
against the party distraining, and return 
the goods or cattle if the taking them shall 
be adjudged lawful. 

REPLICA’TION, in logic, the assuming 
or using the same terin twice in the same 
proporition. 

REPRESENTATIVE, one who lawfully 
represents another for the pevformance of 
any duty, according to the wishes of the 
other and to his own honest judgment. A 
member of the house of commons is the 
representative of his constituents and of 
the nation. In matters concerning his 
constituents only, he is supposed to be 
bound by their mstructions ; but in the en- 
acting of laws for the nation, he 18 sup- 
posed not to be bound by their instruc- 
tons, as he acts for the whole uation. Any 
other construction of his duty would be 
derogatory to him as a free aud indepen- 
dent »nember of the senate. 

REPRIE'VE, in law, a warrant for sus- 

ending the execution of a malefactor. 

REPRODUC’TIOQN, a term used for the 

———— of perfect trees and annals 
rom — cut off them, as branches 
planted in the ground, and parts of polype 
aud certain water-worms. These, and the 
reproduction of scvera}l parts of jubsters 
and crabs, are ainong the greatest curiosi- 
ties in natural history. 

REI’TILES, in zovlogy, creeping ani- 
mals, or such as rest on one part of the 
body while they advance with the other. 
Most reptiles have feet, but very small 
ones, and legs remarkably short m prover: 
tion to the bulk o! ther bodies. They be- 
long to the first order of the class Amphi- 
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ALTHOUGH BEFTILES ARE EXDOWED WITH FIVE SENSES, THEY DO NOT POSSESS ANY OF THEM IN GREAT PERYECTION. 
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VEXTILATORS, BY CARRYING OFF THE HEAT, SMORE, AXD FOUL AIB, GREATLY COUNTERACT TRE INSALUBBITY OF CROWDED ASSEN BLIES. 
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bia in the Linnean system, and include the 
tortoise, turtle, tead, frog, lizard, crocodile, 
alligator, chameleon, salamander, &c. 
REPUD'LIC, in politics, a state in which 
the exercise of the sovereign power is 
lodged in representatives elected by the 
— In modern usage, it differs from a 
emocracy or democratic state, in which 
the people exercise the powers of sove- 
reignty in person: yet the democracies of 
Greece are often called republics. ——Repub- 
lie of letters, the collective body of learned 


men. 

REPULLULA'TION, a term in botany 
for the act of budding again. 

REPUL/SION, in physics, that property 
in bodies by which, if they are placed just 
beyond the sphere of each other’s attrac- 
tion, they mutually fly from each other. By 

tusion a fine needle will lie on water 
without apparently touching it; and drops 
of water will roll over a cabbage-leaf with- 
out leaving the least trace behind. 

REQUESTS, Covrr or, in law, a conve- 
nient court for the recovery of small debts, 
held by commissioners duly qualified, who 

causes by the oath of parties and of 
other witnesses. 

RE’QUIEM, in music, a prayer in the 
Romish church, which begins with Re- 
quiem aternam dona eis domine; whence, 
“ to sing a requiem,” is to sing a mass for 
the rest of the souls of deceased persons. 

RE'SCRIPT, the answer of an emperor, 
when consulted by particular persons on 
some difficult question. This answer serves 
as a decision of the question, and is there- 
fore equivalent to an edict or decree. 

RESCUE, in law, the forcible retaking 
of a lawful distress from the distrainor, or 
from the custody of the Jaw: also, the for- 
cible liberation of a defendant from the 
custody of the officer. 

RESERVATION, in law, a clause or 
part of an instrument by which something 
is reserved, not conceded or ted.—— 
Mental reservation, ia the withholding of 
— or dinclosure of something that 
a a ea or statement, and 
—— if di would materially vary 
its rt. 

RESERV E, or Corps de reserve, in wili- 
tary affairs, the thord or last line of an 
army drawn up for battle; so called be- 
cause they are reserved to sustain the rest, 
as occasion requires, and not to engage but 
in case of necessity. 

RESERVOIR, a place where water is 
collected and reserved, in order to be con- 
veyed to distant places through pipes, or 
** ly a fountain, &c. 

IDEN’TIARY, a canon or other 
ecclesiastic installed into the privileges and 
profita of residence 

RESIDUAL FIGURE, in geometry, the 
Orure remaining after subtracting a lesser 
from @ greater. 

RESIDUAL HOOT, in algebra, a root 
composed of two parts or members, con- 
nected ther by the sign —. 

RESID'UARY LEGATEE’, in law, the 
legatee to whom the residue of a personal 
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estate is given by will, after deducting all 
the debts and specific legacies. 

RESILIENCE, the act of leaping or 
springing back, or the act of rebounding ; 
as, the resilience of a ball or of sound. 

RESIN, or ROSIN, a solid inflammable 
substance exuding from trees; as the com- 
mon resin, or turpentine, from the pine; 
mastich from the pistacea; sandarach from 
the thuya, &c. Pure resins are soluble in 
alcohol, but the impure resins are nat so- 
luble. Resins differ from gums, which are 
vegetable mucilage; and they are less 
swect and odorous than balsams. Almost 
all resins are translucid, not often colour- 
lesef but generally brown. When heated, 
they melt more or less easily into a thick 
viscid liquid, and concrete, on cooling, into 
a smooth shining mass.——Resinous elec- 
tricity, is that electricity which is excited 
by rubbing bodies of the resinous kind, and 
which is generally negative. Hence the 
term resino-electric. 

RESISTANCE, or Resratine Force, 
any power which acts in an opposite direc- 
tion to another, or which prevents the ef- 
fect of another power; as the resistance of 
a ball which receives the force of another; 
the resistance of wood to a cutting instru- 
ment; that of air to the motion of a can- 
non-ball, or of water to the motion of a 
ship.——-We uee the term resisting medium, 
when we speak of a substance which op- 

ses the age of a body through it. 

RESOLU‘TION, the operation or process 
of separating the parts which compose a 
complex idea or a mixed body.——The de- 
termination or deciston of a legislative 
body; or a formal proposition offered for 
legislative determination ——In mathema- 
tica, amethod by which the truth or false- 
hood of a proposition is discovered.——In 
chemistry, the reducing a body to its com- 
ponent parts.——~In surgery, the dispersing 
of tumours.——Resolution of foreea, in me- 
chanics, the dividing any force or motion 
into several others in other directions, but 
which taken together shall have the same 
effect as the single one. 

RESPIRATION, a most important 
function of the animal body, consisting in 
the alternate inhalation and exhalation of 
air, by which the lungs and chest are al- 
ternately dilated and contracted ;, by the 
effect of which life is supported. 

RESPOND’‘ENT, in 
swere ip a suit, particniarly a chancery suit. 
——In the schouls, oue who maiutains @ 
thesis in reply, and whose province is to re- 
fute objections or overthrow arguments. 

RESPON'SE, an auawer; but more par- 


ticularly used to denote the answer of the | 
congregation to the priest, in the litany 


and other pects of divine service.——In the 
Romish church, a kind of anthem sung 
after the morning lesson, 
RESTO'RATIVE, a medicine cficaciour 
in restoring the strength and vigour of the 
ody, or in recruiting the vital powers. 
RESTORATION, renewal; revival; re- 
establishinent. In England, the return of 
kang Charles II. in 1660, is, by way of em- 
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nence, called the Reatoration; and the 29th 
of May is kept as an anniversary festival, in 
commemoration of the re-establishment of 
— 
RESULT’ANT, in mechanics, a force 
which is the combined effect of two or morc 
forces, acting in different directions. 
RESU’PINATE, in botany, reversed. A 
resupinate leaf is when the upper surface 
becomes the lower, or the contrary. A re- 
supinate corolla ia when the upper lip faces 
the ground, and the lower lip the sky. 
RESURRECTION, a term implying 
either the return to life of Jesus Christ, or 
the revival of the dead at the dayof judg- 
ment as we are taught to beheve by the 


acriptures. 

RESUSCITATION , the restoring of 
persons apparently dead to life ; chiefly con- 
fined to the restoring of those who appear 
to be dead from being immersed in water or 
from hanging. In the efforts made by a 
drowning person, or animal, to draw in air, 
the water rushes into the mouth and throat, 
which parts ponents contract in such a 
manner as to shut up the passage into the 
lungs. The contracted state continues as 
long as the muscles retain the principle of 
hfe, upon which the power of muscular 
contraction depends; when that 1s gone 
they become relaxed, and the water enters 
the windpipe, and completely fills it. As 
soon as the body is taken out of the water, 
it should be stripped of any clothes it may 
have on, and be immediately well dried. It 
should then be wrapped in dry, warm 
blankets, or in the spare clothes taken froin 
some of the by-standers, and be removed as 
quickly as possible to the nearest house, 
in which a fire is ready or can he made. 
Whatever mode of conveyance be adopted, 

articular care should be taken that the 

ead be neither suffered to hang backwards, 
nor to bend down with the chin upon the 
breast. When arrived at the house, the 
— should be laid on a mattress, or a 
double blanket, spread upon a low table, or 
upon a door supported by stools, the head 
and chest being elevated by pillows.—It 1s 
presumed that by this time medical assis- 
tance may have been procured, and that the 
proper means, which vary according to the 
case, will be used. 

RET ICENCE, or RETICENCY, in rhe- 
toric, “a figure by wiuch a person really 
— of a thing, while he makes a show as 
if he would say nothing on the subject. 

_RETIC’ULATE, in botany, having dis- 
tinct veins crossing ke uet-work; as, a re. 
ticulate * or corolla. 

RET’ I FORM, composed of crossing lines 
and interstices, like a net; as, the retyorm 
coat of the eye. 

RETAIN’ER, in law, a servant who does 
not reside in the house of his master, but 
only attends upon special occasions. 

RETAINING FEE, a fee given to a 
counsel, in order to engage him and pre- 
vent his pleading on the contrary side. 

RE’T MUCO’SUM, in anatomy, a mu- 
cous membrane between the epidermis and 
the cutis, which is one part of the integu- 
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ment of the skin, and the principal seat of 
colour in the human species. 

RETINA, in anatomy, the expansion of 
the optic nerve on the internal surface of 
the eye, where the sense of vision 18 first re- 
ceived, and of which it isthe true organ. 

RET INITE, in mineralogy, stone of fusi- 
ble pitch, of a resmous appearance and of 
various colours, rarely homogeneous, and 
often containing crystals of feldepar and 
scalea of mica. It 1s called also retinas. 
phalt. 

RETIRA’DE, in fortification, a kind of 
retrenchment in the body of a bastion or 
other work, which is to be disputed inch by 
inch, after the defences are dismantled. 

KETORT, a chemical vessel used in dis- 
tillation. Any substance intended to be 
acted upon by great heat being put into it, 
is exposed in it ever a lamp, or other fire, 
and on being volatilized, passes through the 
end into any other vessel adapted to re- 
ceive it. 

RETRAX'IT, in law, the withdrawing or 
Open renunciation of a suit in coart, by 
which the plaintiff loses his action. A re- 
trazit is a bar to any future action, which 
a noneuit is not. 

RETRENCH’MENT, in the art of war, 
any kind of work raised to cover a post and 
fortify it agamst the enemy, such as fas- 
cines loaded with carth, gabious, sand- 


» @ Cc. 

RE'TRO, a prefix to many words, as in re- 
trocession, retrogradation, &c.; implying a 
going backward. 

RETROCES’SION OF THE EQ’UI- 
NOXES, in astronomy, the going back- 
wards of the equinoctial points of the signs 
Aries and Taurus. 

RET’ ROFLEX, in botany, bent in diffe- 
rent directions, usually in a distorted man- 
ner; as, a retrofler branch. 

RET ROFRACT, or RETROFRACT’.- 
ED, 1n botany, bent back towards its inser- 
thon, as if it were broken; as a retrofract 
peduncle. 

RETURN, in law, a certificate from she- 
niffs and bashffs of what is done in the exe- 
cution of a writ.——Keturn days, certain 
days in term time for the return of writs. 
~—In military and naval affairs, an official 
account, report, or statement rendered to 
the commander; as, the return of men fit 
for duty; or the return of provisions, am- 
munition, &c. Returne, in commerce, 
that which is returned, whether in goods 
or specie, for nierchandise sent abroad. 
Also, the return of moncy laid out in the 
way of trade; as, “small protits bring quick 
returns.” —~—Returns of a mine, in fortifica- 
tion, the windings and turnings of a gallery 
leading to a mine.——Returns, in military 
affairs, statements given in by the officers of 
regiments, companies, &c. of the number, 
condition, &c. of their men, horses, &c. 

RETROGRADA'TION, in —— an 
apparent motiun of the planets by which 
they seem to go backwards 1n the ecliptic, 
aud to move contrary to the order and auo- 
cesmon of the signs. 

REUS'SITE, in mineralogy, a salt found 
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in the form of a mealy efflorescence, or 
crystahzed in flat six sided prisms, and in 
acicular crystals 

REVEILLE in military affairs the beat 
of drum about break of day to give notice 
that it 1s time for the soldiers to mse and 
for the sentinels to forbear challenging 

REVELA TION the act of revealing or 
making a thing pubhe that was before un 
known Its also used for the discoveries 
made by Grod to his prophets and by them 
tothe world and more particularly for the 
books of the Old and New Testament The 
principal tests of the truth of any revela 
tion are its being worthy of (sod and con 
sistent with his known attributes aud in 
its having a tcndency to rene purity and 
exalt the mind of man to an imitation of 
the Deity m his moral perfections 

REVELA FIONS Boox vr [See Aro 
CALYPSE 

REVENUE in a general sense is an 
annual or continual income or the vearly 
profit that accrues to a man from bis lands 
or posscssions butin modern usage rerenue 
ws generally apphed to the annual produce 
of taxes excise customs duties & winch 
a nation or atatc collects or receives into 
the treasury for public use — The royal 
revenue is that which the British constitu 
tion has visted in the sovereign to support 
the regal dignity and power = This is either 
ordtaary or extraordinary There was a 
period when the ordinary revenue of the 
crown was sufficient to defray the expcenacs 
of government without recurrince to taxes 
but much of thisia at the present dav im 
the hands of lords of manors and other 
subyecte to whom it has been grar ted trom 
time to time by the kings of bi gland 
From this causc the crown has become 
almost dependent on the people for its ord: 
nary support and subsistence and though 
at first sight it might seem desirable that 
now as heretofore the executive power 
were in possession of ap her ditary ¢state 
and hereditary claims adequate to the bur 
dens of the community without the anssiat 
ance of imposta yet the least reflection 
convinces us that the secunty of political 
liberty consists in the reverse The ordi 
vary revenuc of the crown is now as above 
remarked but trifling the extraord:mary 
which tncludes the whole amount of the 
taxes yearly voted hy parliament ts that 
which is apphed to the expenses of govern 
ment and out of which the cice! at or more 
immediate revenue of the crown 18 granted 
Out of the civil hat art paid the salaries of 
the munistera judges &e and only a com 
paratively small part really helongs to the 
personal expenditurs of the sovereign 

REV FRIE a loose or irreguiar train of 
thoughts, occurring m musing or medita 
tion, or any wild extravagant conceit of 
the fancy or imagination 

REVERSION in law 1s when the pos 
session of an estate which was parted with 
for a time returns to the donor or hia hairs 
Also the nght which a person has to any 
inheritance or place of profit, after the de 
cease of another 
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REVET MENT, 1n fortification, a stron 
wall on the outside of a rampart intended 
to support the earth 
ILW im military tactica the dis 

play of a body of troopa, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the state of their appearance and 
disciple before some superior ofticer or 
ijustnous personage ———Reitew in htera 
ture a critical examination of a new publ 
cation Also a penmodical publication con 
taining critical examinations and analyses 
of new works The person who performs 
this duty 18 called the retrewer ——Hertew 
(bill of) 1m chancery a bill where a cause has 
been heard but some errors in Jaw appear 
ing or some new mattcr beng discovered 
after the decree was made this bill 1s given 
for a fresh examination into the merits ot 
the cause 

REVISE asecond proof sheet of a work, 
for the revisal or re examonation of the 
trrors corrected ——The act of retiaag a 
book or writing for publication 16 termed a 
rerviaion 

REVI VOR in law the reviving of a suit 
which 18 abated by the death of any of the 
parties ‘This is done by a bill of revit or 

RFVO KE to reverse or repeal A law, 
decree or sentence is revokcd by the same 
authonty which enacted or passed it A 
devise may be revoked by the duvisor a usc 
by the grantor and a will hy the teatator 
——A law may cease to operate without an 
express rerocatton ——To revoke at cards ia 
to renounce 

REV OLUTE in botany an epithet for 
rolled back or downwards as setolufe fo 
hations or leahng when the eles of the 
leaves in the bud are rolled spirally back 
or towards the lower surface 

RFVOIU LION an politics a maternal 
or entire change in the ¢ nsttution of go 
vernment Thbusthe rerolutson im } np land 
in 1085 waa produced by the abdreation of 
king James II the establishment of the 
house of Orange upon the throne and the 
restoration of the constitution to its prin 
tive state) In hke manner though with 
very different consequences the retolution 
in Trance effected a change of constitution 
but at the bare mention of that dreadful 
era when tnsatiate anarchy grew frantc 
with its own cxcesses the mind recoils with 
horror and we are glad to throw over it the 
mantle of oblivion ——Rerolation fi phy 
sics the circular motion of a body on its 
axis as the revolution of awhcel &e — 
Rerolution in astronomy the motion of any 
htavenly hedy in a circular hue until at re 
turns to the same po nt again 

REX SACRO RT V among the Romana, 
waa a pt racy appointed to preauic in certain 
sacred duties ile generally perſormed such | 
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IN THE REVFLATION OP HIMSEIF GOD ADAPTED HIS COUMW! NICATIOVS TO THE COMFPRFHEVSION OF THOSE FOR WHOSE 


oftice as the kings of Rome had reserved to 
thenisclvcs before the abolition of their 
power He was chosen by the augurs and 
zonfrfices at the establishment of the con 
monwealth that the name of king might 
not be wholly extinet and sn ordcr that hus 
poser might never be dangerous to civil 
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berty he was not permitted to have the 
least share on civil affairs | 
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RHAPSODI, in antiquity, a name given 
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to such poets as recited or sung their own 
works, in detached pieces, from town to 
town. Hence the term rkapsodies waa par- 
ticularly applied to the works of Homer, 
which were so rehearsed.———In modern 
usage, a collection of passages, composing 
a new piece, but without necessary depend- 
ence or natural connection, is called a 
rhapaody. oe ; ¢ 

RHEN’ISH, pertaining to the river Rhine, 
or to Rheims in ce; as, Rhenieh wine. 

RHE'TIAN, pertaining to the ancient 
Rhæti, or to Rhetia, their country, as the 
Rhetian Alps, now the country of Tyrol and 
the Grisons. 

RHETORIC, the art of speaking with 

ropriety, elegance, and force; or, as lord 
Bacon defines it, the art of applying and 
addressing the dictates of reason to the 
faucy, and of ie | them there 
so as to affect the will and desires. Bhe- 
toric and oratory differ from each other as 
the theory from the practice; the rhetori- 
cian being the one who describes the rules 
of eloquence, and the orator he who uses 
them to advantage. The parts of rhetoric 
are, invention, dieposition, and elocution. 
The forma of speech by which propriety 
and elegance are produced, are denomi- 
nated tropes and figures. The general man- 
ner in which the orator employs his words 
for the formation of his speech 18 called 
atyle, which is variously distinguished. Rhe- 
toric divides an oration or speech into tive 
parts: the exordium, narration, confirma- 
tion, refutation, and peroration. The ezor- 
dium is the part in which the speaker pre- 
ares the minds of the auditors for what he 
is about to advance. It ought to he ex- 
pressed with considerable care and perspi- 
cuity, and the matter and manner should 
be to the purpose, brief, and modest. The 
| narration is the recital of facts or events; 
and should have the qualities of clearness, 
probability, brevity, and consistency The 
confirmation establishes the proofs of a dis- 
course, and arranges them in the manner 
best adapted to enforce conviction. The 
refutation, or anticipation, furnishes argu- 
ments to answer the assertions that may 
be opposed tothe narration. The perora 
tion, or conclusion, should recapitulate the 
whole eith condensed force i energy. 

RHEUM, in medicine, an — 
action of the mucous glands, attended wit 
increased discharge aud an altered state of 
their excreted fluids ——Rieum, in botany, 
a genus of plants, class 9 Enneandria, or- 
der 3 Trigynia. 

_RHEUM'ATISM, in medicine, a painful 
dizease affecting the muscles and joints of 
the body, chiefly the larger joints, as the 
hi æ, kuees, shoulders, &c. It may arise at 
all times of the year, when there are fre- 
quent vicissitudes of the weather from heat 
to cold, but the spring aud autumn are the 
seasons in which it ia most prevalent. 

RHINO’CEROS, in soology, a quadru- 
ped of the order Fere. This animal is only 
exceeded in sise by the clephant: its nose 
is armed with a horny substance, project- 
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ing, in the full grown animal, from two to 

feet, and is a weapon of defence which 
secures him from almost every attack. Even 
the tiger, with all his ferocity, ia but rarely 
daring enough to assail him. The skin of 
the rhinoceros isin some parts so thick that 
it is scarcely penctrable by the sharpest 
sabre or even a musket-ball. He is not 

1 ferocious unless provoked: runs with great 

swiftness, and rushes through brakes and 

woods with an energy to which everythin 
yields. The rhinoceros delights in retir 
places nea® lakes and streams, and appcars 
to derive one of his greatest satisfactions 
from rolling in the mud. 
RHINO”CEROS-BIRD, in ornithology, 

a bird of the genus Buceros, having a crook- 

ed horn on the forehead, joined to the up- 

per mandible. 

RHO'DIUM, iv mineralogy, a metal dis- 
covered among the — of crude platina 
by Dr. Wollaston. hen pure it is brittle, 
and requires a much higher temperature for 
ita fusion than any other metal, unless it 
be irridium. It readily alloys with every 
other metal, except mercury, and is insolu- 
ble in all acids. 

H RHODODEN'’DRON, in botany, the 
dwarf rose-bay; an evergreen shrub with 
large handsome flowers of a pink or rose 
colour..——A genus of plants, class 10 De- 
candria, order 1 Monogynia. The species 
are shrubs. 

| RHO'DONITE, a mineral of a reddish 

| hue and splintery fracture, occurring com- 
pact or fibrous tn parte of Germany. 

| RHOETIZITE, a mineral of a white co- 

lour, occurring in masses or in radiated 
conerctions. 

| RHOM'HO, or RHOM’BUS, in ichthyo 

' Jogy, a species of pleuronecfes, with the eyes 

‘on the left mde: it is a moderately lar, 
fish, but 18 not so thick and fleshy as the 
turbot. 

| RHOMBOID, in XV a quadrila- 

| teral figure whose upposite mdes and angles 
are eyual, but which is neither equilateral 

| nor equiangular.—In anatomy, the rhom- 
boid muacle is a thin, broad, and obliquely 
square fleshy muscle, situated between the 
baais of the scapula and the spina dorsi. 

RHOMB-SPAR, a mmeral of a grayish 
white, and crystalized in rhomboids, occur- 
ring massive, and :mbedded in chlorite alate, 

limestone, &c. It consists chiefly of ear- 

j bonates of lime and magnesia. 

| RHOM’BUS, or RHOMB, in geometry, 
an oblique-angied parallelogram, or a qua- 
driluteral figure whose sides are equal aud 
parallel, but the angles unequal, two of the 
opposite ones being obtuac, aud two acute. 
It consists of two equal and right cones 

; United at the base. ; 

| RHUBARB, a valuable medicinal root 
growing in China, Turkey, and Russian 

| Tartary, of which that from Turkey is the 

moat esteemed. It is a plant of the genus 

Rheum, of several apecies ; as, the raphontic, 

or common rhubarb ; the palmated or true 

Chinese rhubarb ; the compact or Tartarian ; 

the undulated, or waved-leaf Chivese rhu- 

barb; and the ribes, or currant rhubarb of 
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Mount Labanus. There 1s also a species of | rice resethbles many other aquatic plants. 


rhubarb cultivated in English gardeps, 
which makes agreeable spring taits, and 1s 
considc red very wholesome 

RHUS, in botany, a genus of 
5 Pentandria, order 8 Trigynia 
are trees and shrubs , as the different kinds 
of Sumach 

RHYME, in versfication, the correspond- 
ence ot sound between the last syllable or 
syllables of one verse, and the last syllable 
or syllables of a verse succeeding 1mmedi 
ately, or at no great distance o consti- 
tute this correspondence in single words or 
in syilables, 1t is necessary that the vowel 
and the final articulations or consonants, 
should be the same, or have nearly the same 
sound The exif:al consonants may be dif- 
fercnt, as in hope and rope, live and give, &c. 

RHYMOP@’IA, in ancient mune, that 

art of the science which presembed the 

awe of rhyme, or what appertamed to the 
rhythmic at 

RHYTHM, or RHYTH MUS, in music, 
the measured division of time, or the pro- 


plan ts, clase 


fhe species | 


All mee, however, 1s not the produce of a 
watery suil, for the upland nce, which is 
the best, will not thrive there. This grain 
forme a large perocn of the food of the m- 
habitants of all warm climates, for which 
it indeed scems specially provided by the 
all-wise Creator. 

RICK’ETS, (technically Bacay’s1s), m 
medicine, a disease which affects children, 
and in which the jyomts become knotted, 
and the legs and spine grow crooked 

RICOCHET, or RIC OCHET-FIRING, 
1D gunnery, the firing of guns, mortars, or 
howitzers with small charges, and elevated 
a few degrees, so as to carry the balls or 
shells just over the parapet, and cause them 
to roll along the oppomite rampart These 
battenes are called ricochet batteries 

RIDE, a term made use of 1n a variety of 
senses with reference toa ship’s position 
or motion 

RIDLAU“ in fortification, arising ground 
commanding a plain also a trench cove red 
with earth in form of a parapet to shelter 


price which the parte of the movement | soldiers 
& 


ve to each other 


In poetry, it isthe re | 


RIDER, or RI'DIR ROLL, mm law, a 


lative duration of the moments emploved | schedule, or small pic ce of parchment, often 


10 pronouncing the syllables of a verse , and 
in mune, the ri lative duration of the sounds 
that enter into the composition of an ar 
The poetical rhythm reqmres a succession 
of motions of regular duration, which, va- 
riously interrupted, must yet be obvious, and 
combined according to the rules of beauty 
and grace, so as to form a harmonious 
whole 

RL AL, a gold coin of the value of ten 
shillings sterling, formerly current in Bri 
tain 

RIB, m anatomy, a bone which forms a 

t of the frame of the thorax In the 

uman body there are twelve mba on cach 
side, proceeding from the spine to the ster 
nam, or towards it, and serving to inclose 
and protect the heart and lungs ——In na 
val architecture, a piece of timber which 
forms or strengthens the aide of a shup 
In botany, the continuation of the petiole 
along the middie of a leaf, and from which 
the veins branch out 

RIB BON, a narrow web of silk worn 
esther as a badge or as an ornamental part 
of dress = Ribbon weaving 19 an 1nportant 





branch of mauufacture, giving employment | 


to numerous hands, and displaying much 
taste and skill ——Ribdon, in naval archi 
tecture, a long narrow fic xible piece of tim 
ber, nailed upon the outside ot the nbs, from 
the atem to the sternpost, so as to encom- 
pass the ship lengthwise 

RICE, 1n botany, a plant of the genus 
Oryza, the seed of which is used as corn 
The calyx 1¢ a bivalvular unifurous glume, 
the corolla bivalvular, nearly equal, and ad 
hering to the seed = Jt is cultivated in Italy, 
Greeee, and over nearly the whole of Ania 
It loves a watery soi), and to whatever height 
the water rises, wherever it is planted, the 
growth of the mee keeps pace with it, the 
summit always appearing above the surface 


added to some part of a record or act of par- 
hament 

RI DING (corrupted, according to Black. 
stone, trom tritking, third}, one of the three 
Jurisdictions into which the county of York 
is divided, anciently under the government 
of a reeve 

RIFACIMEN’IO, an Itahan word, of 
late often used in English, to denote a re- 
making or furbishtng up anew. Its most 
usual appheation 3s to the pro: ess of recast- 
sng hterary works, so as to adapt them toa 
somewhat different purpose orto a changed 
state of circumstances 

RIFLE, a gun hang several oe 
oe or channels cut m the barrel Ln 

ish rifles are generally chargid atthe breech, 
the preee being for thin purpose made larger 
thee than on any othcr part The powder 
and bullet are put in through the side ot 
the barrcl by an opening, which, when the 
1¢e is loaded, 1s filled up with a screw 

y this means, when the piece is fired, the 
bullet 1s forced through the grooves, and 
acquires & continuous spiral motion as well 
as its progressive onc « 

RI FLEMEN, soldiers armed with rifies, 
and employed as marksmen to fire behind 
hedges, &c. 

RIGGING, the ropes belonging to a 
ship, by which the masts are sustained and 
ascended, and the sails managed The rig 
ging 18 of two kinda, standing ngging, as 
the shrouds and stays, and running nigging, 
such as braces, sheeta, halhkards, &e 3 The 
names and uses of the several ropes, and 
the dextrous management of them, const: 
tute an able sailor 

RING BONY, in farnery, a callus grow- 
mug iu the hollow circle of the httle pastern 
of a horse, yunt above the coronet 

RING DOVE, in ornithology, the Columba 
palumhue the largest of the European spe 


of the water. In this necessary property, | cics of pigeons. 
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RIN’GENT, in botany, an epithet applied 
to an irregular monopetalous corolla, whose 
border in usually divided into two parts, call- 
ed the upper and lower hip 

RING LEADER, the chief or leader of 
any association of men engaged 1n an ille- 
gal enterpriee, as rioters, mutineers, &€ 

RIOT, ma general sense, means a tumult- 
vous assembling of twelve persons or more, 
and not dispersing upon proclamation —— 
Riot Aet, an act of parhament prohibitm 
notous or tumultuous assemblies, whic 
being read by a magistrate or peace officer 
to the mob, obliges all persons to disperse 
within an hour, on pain of being appre 
hended as rioters. 

RITE, a formal act of religion or other 
solemn duty, the manner of performing di 
vine service as eatablished by law or custum 

RITORNEL’LO (Italan), 1n music, a 
passage which 18 played whilst the prines- 
pal voice pauses it often signifier the in- 
troduction to an air or any musical piece 
Lis ritornelio 1s often repeated after the 
singing voice has concluded, hence the 


name 
RITUAL, a book containmg the rites, or 
directing the order and manner to be ob- 
served in celebrating religious ceremonies, 
and performing divine service in the church 
RIV ERS, large streams of water flowing 
through channels or low parts of the sur 
face of the earth, and pursuing their course 
towards the sea They produce a varinty 
of phenomena and service to the inhabitants 
ot ther banke, though often destruction 
trom overflowing them, owing to imattention 
m not rendenng their courses or outlets 
proportionate to their occamonal increase 
lhe largest rivers in the world are the 
Amazon and La Plata, im South America, the 
Miasissipi, Maissourn, and St Lawrence, in 
North America, the Kian Kiou, the Hoanho, 
the Lena, the Ganges, the Indus, and the 
Fuphrates, m Asia, the Nilem Africa and 
the Volga, the Danube, and the Rhine, in 
hurope Many of the largest rivers mingle 
with the sea by means of a single outlet, 
while others before ther termination divide 
into several branches ‘This circumstance 
will depend upon the nature of the soil of 
the country through which a mver runs, 
but it also frequently results from the velo 
city of the stream beng so much dimumshed 
In its latter stage, that even a slight obsta 
cle in the ground has power to change its 
course, and a number of channels are thus 
produced — In a very interesting work, 
entitled “The Thames and its ['mbutanes, 
by C Mackay,” 1s the tollowing spirited 
exordium——“ Rivers have everywhere been 
the objects of love and adoration A sect 
of the ancient Persians reverenced them so 
lighly, that they deemed it sacrilege to pole 
lute them For countless ages the dwellers 
by the Ganges have looked upon it asa god, 
and have deemed it the summit of human 
felicity to be permitted to expire upon its 
banks The Egyptian still esteems the 
Nile above all earthly blcssiugs, and the 
Abyssinian worships it as adivinity Saper 
stition has peopled these aud a thousand 





TRE SULBSIDING MUD OF RIVERS FORM* DFITAS OF LOW IANDS, WHICH IW TIME UWITE WITH THE MAIN LAXD, ATD FORM THE PLAINS 
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THR MOST CHLEBRATED VALLE IN THE WORLD ARE THOSE OF THE NIAGARA, 
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other streams with a variety of bemgs, or 
personificd them in huinan shapes, the bet- 
ter to pay them homage Ravers all over 
the world are mch in remembrances To 
them are attached all the puetry and ro- 
mance of a nation. Popular superstition 
clings around them, and every mile of their 
course 18 celebrated for some incident, —ia 
the scene of a desperate adventure, amourn- 
ful legend, on an old song What a swarm 
of pleasant thoughta rise 6 He the memory 
at the sole mention of the Rhine!—what a 
hoat of reedilections are recalled by the 
names of the Danube, the Rhone, the 
Garonne, the Meuse, the Seine, the Loire, 
the Tagus, the Guadalquivir '—even the 
low banked and unpicturesque Elbe and 
Scheldt aré dear as household things to the 
neighbouring people Their praises are sung 
in a hundre a iderent idiums, and the tair 
maidens who have dwelt upon their banks, 
and become celebrated for their beauty, their 
cruelty, or their woe, have had then names 
mingled with that of the river in the indis 
soluble bonds of national song To the man 
who has a cathohe fath in Boers, every 
river in Scotland may be said to be holy 
water Liddell, and Tweed, and Dee,— 
Tiviot, aud Tay, and orth, and dolefu) Yar- 
row, banctifed by a hundred songs Poet: 
and romance have thrown a charm aroun 
them, and tourists trom every land are 
famhar with their history Great wnters 
havc thought it a labour of love to collect 
into one focus all the scattered memoranda 
and fleeting scraps of ballads relating to 
the m, until those insigniacant streams have 
become rreher than any of our isle in recol- 
Jectious which shall never fade ”’ 

RIX DOL LAR, a silver coin in Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden, worth from three 
to four shillings sterling In some parts 
its value 1s the same as the American dollar, 
or 40 bd 

ROACH, im ichthyology, a fish of the 
genus ( yprenus or carp hind 

ROAD, a highway, or a way prepared for 
travellers, it 1s other a carnage road, where 
carriages: may pass, or a foot road or path 
for passengers ——Militars roada were for- 
merly constructed by the Romans for the 
passage of their arnues, of which there are 
atill vestiges in England Roads are now 
principally made by stones broken up into 
small pieces and bound together with the 
earth, which 1s called macadamizing, from 
the name of the person with whom the plan 
onginated The formation of good roads 
gives the greatest facility to commerce, and 
contributes in an eminent degree to the 
progress of ovihzation , forit is well known, 
that wherever the means ot internal com 
munication are deficient in a country, the 
people are less polished, and generally 1) 
su pied with many of the necessarica, as 
well as the luxuries of Infe ——Lhe follow 
ing 18 a most discouraging, but, we fear, too 
thue an account of the state of our turn- 
pike roads, financially considered —“ At 
the present time (1840) there are 22,000 
niles of turupike roads in England and 
Wales, upon which there are mortgages to 
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THE LAND BETWEEN THE ANDES AD THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 18 80 LEVEL, THAT IN THREE HUNDRED MILES THE RIVER PARAGUAY FALLS ONLY ONE FOOT. 
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COUNTRIES FORMED UF SECONDABY ROCKS ARK GENERALLY CAPABLE OF CULTIVATION OVER THE WHOLE OF THEIR SURFACE. 





HOCKS ARK CHIEFLY COMPOSED OF SILEX, CLAY, LIND, AND MAGNESIA. 
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the amount of 8,365,2672., being an increase 
of 1,040,464/. in the last nine years! The 
annunl receipts are under 1,500,U001.; the 
expense of repairs, 361, per mile per annum; 
of improvements, 91. per mile; and of sur- 
veyors’ salaries and other charges, 6l. per 
mile.”-———-We can wel] remember the time 
when a “turnpike bond” was considered 
a most eligible security for our apare cash ; 
but in this railroad age, we suppose the 
turnpike trusts will not be much longer 
trusted, and travellers whose faith in high- 
pressure engines is not all-sufficient, or who 
may have occasion to deviate from the direct 
dine, must soon be content to pick their wa 
through the mire, as their ancestors di 
before them, when ——— were just 
comiug into fashion, and the power of steain 
was altogether unknown. 

ROAD, or ROAD’STEAD, a place fit for 
anchorage at some distance from the shore. 
ROABTING, in metallurgy, the separa- 
tion of volatile bodies from those which 
are more fixed, by the combined action of 
air and fire; and is generally the firat pro- 
cess in the separation of metals from their 
ores: it differs from sublimation only in 
this, that in this operation the volatile parts 
are dissipated, when resolved into vapours: 
whereas in that, they are preserved. 
ROBIN’IA, in botany, a genus at plant 
class 17 Diadelphia, order 4 Decundria. The 
species are shrubs, as the rose-acacia, &c. 
ROC’AMBOLE, in botany, the Allium 
scorodoprasum, a sort of wild garlic, growing 
naturally in Denmark and Sweden. It has 
a — root at the side of the stalk. 
RO'CHELLE SALT, in chemistry, the 
popular name by which the tartrate of 
potash and soda is known. 
ROCH’ET, a surplice; the white upper 
garment Of a priest worn while officiating. 
ROCK, a stony masa, forming a portion 
of the substance of our xlobe: rocks are m 
general disposed in mountamous ranges, 
though in sone few instances they are 
found existing in immeneely ad separate 
masees. Granite stands at the head of the 
primary rocks. It consists of grains of fel- 
spar, quartz and mica intimately aggregated 
together. The highest mountains in Britain 
are composed of granite and tts associ- 
ates; but these are merely trifling protube- 
rauces on the earth’s face, when comp 
with the exceeding heights of the Alpine 
chain, or the yet more elevated mountains 
of South America, and of the Asiatic conti- 
nent, which consist of the same materials. 
Some of the vaneties of granite are ex- 
tremely permanent even in mountain 
and seem almost impernhable, 
when considered in respect to their uses in 
the arts. In England and Wales, granite 
and itic rocks occur in Cornwall, De- 
vonsbire, North Walea, Anglesea, the Mal- 
vern Hille, in Leicestershire, Cumberland, 
; and Westmoreland. [See Guouoor.] 
ROCK’-.BASIN, a cavity or artificial 
basin cut in a rock for the purpose, as is 

— of collecting the dew or rain for 

, ablutions and purifications prescribed by 
n. 
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ROCK SALT If SUPPOSED TO HAVE BKEN FORMER DEPOSITS OF THR ERA. 
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aulphite of alumine, ooxing from 


rocka, 
ROCK CRYSTAL, in mineralogy, the 
most perfect variety of siliceous earth or 
quartz. When pnrest it is white or colour- 
less, but is often found of a grayish white 
or pale yellow colour. Ita most usual form 
is that of hexagonal prisms, surmounted 
by he nal pyramids. : 
ROCKET, in pyrotechny, an artificial 
firc-work, consisting of a cylindrical case 
of paper, filled with a composition of com- 
bustible ingredients. This being tied to a 
stick and fired, ascends into the air and 
bursts, presenting a shower of stars, co- 
loured according to the nature of the com- 
position: [See Conanave Rocxsts.]—— 
cket, in botany, the name of sevcral 
kinds of plants of different genera. 
ROCK’ING-STONES. Of these rocks, 
called also Loggan or Laggan stones, there 
are several among the gh, barriers 
of the British coast. They appear to con- 
sist of an immense mass, loosened in some 
convulsion of nature, and with a slightly 
rounded base resting on a flat surface of 
rock below, which is so nearly balanced, 
that an individual can move or rock it. 
These stones have been variously accounted 
for by antiquarians; but Dr. Hibbert 
thinks that the particular use to which 
they were applied will ever remain in ob- 
scurity: “as they are products of every 
country where loose detached rocks of a 
particular structure have been submitted | 
to the operation of atioospheric agents, it | 
is to be expected that the fables assigned 
to their origi would be regulated by the | 
peculiar mythology of the people among | 
whom they have become the object of no- 
tice and wonder.” 
ROCK’-SALT, fossil or mineral salt, dug | 
from the earth. [See Saut.) 
ROD, a measure of length contaiving | 
sixteen feet and a half. In many parts of 
Eugland the word rod is universally used ' 
for pole or perch.-—Alsy, an inatrument of ; 
punishment or correction, “ more honuured 
in the breach than the observance.” 
RO‘EBUCK, 1n zoology, a species of 
deer, the Cervus capreolue, with erect cy- 
lindrical branched horna, forked at the 
summit, This ammal is remarkable for 
its elegant shape and activity; 18 one of 
the smallest of the cervine genus; and, 
like the goat, prefers a mountainous coun- 


try. 
ROEL’LA, a genus of plants, class 5 
Pextandria, order 1 Moxogynia. The spe- 
cies are mostly shrubs. ; 
BO'GA, in antiquity, a present which 
the emperors made to the senators, magis- 
trates, and even to the people. These roge 
were distributed by the emperors on the 
first day of the year, on their birth-day, or 
on the natalia dies of the cities. 
ROGATION, in the Roman jurispru- 
dence, a demand made by the consuls, or 
tribunes of the people, when a law was pro- 
posed to be passed. Rogatio is also used 
for the decree itself made in consequence 
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THE PRIMARY AND TRANSITION ROCKS CONTAIN FEW SALI 
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of the people giving their assent to this de 
mand, to distinguish it fiom a senutus 
conaultum, or decree of the senate 

ROGA TION WEEK, the week preced- 
ing Whitsunday, thus called trom thc thiee 
rogation days or fasts theram, viz Monday, 
“uesday, and Wednesday one: ch of which 
extram dinary prayers and processions wee 
made for the traits of the earth Lhe wod 
roygation 18 dcnived “a rogando Deum,” 
“ petitionmg God ” 

ROLL, an official writing, a het, regis 
tur, or catalogue, 4s, a muater roll a 
court roll, & ——Holl call the calling over 
the names of the meu who compose any 
part of a military body ——~-Rolls yf pun 
Gament, the manusernpt registers, or rolls 
of the proceedings of our ancient pails 
monte which betore the invention of punt 
ing were ell engrossed on patchment, aid 
proclanncd opeuly in every county Tu 
these rolls are alxo contained a great m inv 
decisions of ditheult pots of law, winch 
were troquently in former tincs referred to 
the decision of that lngh court 

ROLLER, in ormthology a genus of 
birds allied to the crows and jays though 
more wild and mtractable than cither The 

lumage of almost all the species is very 

heautitut being in gencral an assemblage 
ot blue and grecn, mixed with white and 
ha htened by the contrast of morc obscure 
and Icas sivid colours = Lhey are not car- 
nivorous and their flesh 18 sau to be pr 
latuble ——-Rolley a piece of wood iron, 
brass é¢ of acvhndrical form used in tie 
Construction of several machines both in 
husbandsy and the arts——In <u. via 
long and broad bandage usually of lin n 
cloth, to be rolled round any part of the 
Ledy 

ROLLING MILT a machine ror work 
ing metals into plates or burs which are 
reqnired of an cven thickness Rolling 
iulls are clnetly used tor drawing out mon 
bus after they have becu manutactured 
mito bar tron by the torze hananes 

ROLIING PRI SS an mechanies, an 
entiue consating of two eylinders | by 
which cloth is calendered waved Ac Also 
wo machine a: press tor taking Imprcsaiot § 
trom steel or copper plate cu,iasines 
There are alvo a vanety of rolliut presses 
uscd nether branches of mauutacture 

ROMAN, a native or citizen of Rone, 
or some thing pertaining to the placc, ts 
people, or then relagion —-One ot the 
Chistian charch at Rome to which &t 








Paul addiessed an cpisth, consisting of 


converts fiom Judaism oF paganism ——In 
literature, the o:dinary prinlig character 
how in use in distinction fromthe Jfelre 

ROMAN CALHOLICS that society of 
Christians whose members achnow k dic 
the pope as visible head of the church 
(dee Carmoric ) 

ROWAN CF in literatme, a tale or ficts 
tious history of extraordinary adventuics, 
intended to excite the passions of wonder 
and curiosity, and to interest the cenabili 
luca of the heart The romance differs trom 
the novel, awit treats of groat actions and 
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extravagant adventures, soaring heyond the 
limits of fact nnd real life Romances have 
of lat: ycars given way to historical novels, 
and even sitch a8 arc occasionally published 
are very different trom thos of the olden 
time im which the bl mdishmcnts of beauty 
and the enterprizcs of chivalry wire incon 
b uously blended with fictions excceding all 
ounda of human ert dulity 
RO MISH rclatia, to Rome, or to the re 
lygion protessed by the people of Rome as, 
the Romtsh yehgion, ritual ob Coron ons 
ROMPLE, in heraldry, amordina y that 
is broken, ora chevron, &c whose upper 
parts are cut off 
RON DE AU a species of poetry usually 
consisting of thirteenscrscs, of which et,hit 
have one rhyme, and five another It is 
divided into three couplets and at th end 
of the sccond and thud, the be,innin, of 
the rondcan 18 repeated 1y an equivocal 
sense if possible 
RON DO in music either vocal or instru 
mental generally consists o° three strains, 
the fst of which closes in the o1,mal kev, 
while cach of the others 19 so constiucted 
as to itconduet the ear m an casy and 
natur i manncr to the fist stram 
ROOK, m ouuthology a bird of the 
genus Corcns It diſters tram the erow in 
not fceding on carnon, but on inseets and 
gram and it 18 gregarious Rooks are 
very dcstructiseot corn espcctally at what, 
and it bchoves the husbandman to kcep a 
watchtul eve on his newly sown helds for 
it one,lected thie or four dass when the 
blade fret app: irs, a good crop may be 
dustroved in cuibryo 
ROOP im botany that part of a plant 
which i ander ground, and serves to sup 
port the plant in an crect position, whale by 
means of its hbiils it imbibcs nounshment 
from the earth wiich ascends to the stem, 
branches and fruit ——Rool, in anthmetic, 
a number or quantity which multiphed by 
itselt produces a lighcr power, as 2, the 
squ tre oot ot dor the cubc root of $ 
ROVE a large kind ot cmdage, formed 
bv the twisting of seyral strands of yarn 
to,¢the: the mallcst sort of rope is called 
cord and the larger hinds cable Larze 
wpe Me distinguished into two mau 
classes viz the cuble lard and Aauwser laid 
Jne former are composed of nine strands, 
whilt the Jatter consists only of three 
stranls Ropes of Zum one inch to two 
inches and a half in cireumfercnce are usa 
ally hawse. laid of from Gace to teninches, 
arc ¢ ther hawser or cable lad, but when 
more than ten inches, are always cable lud 
—— pe walicy the process of twisting 
Varn mito ropes by means of a wheel 
Rone aatk, a long copcercd walk or a long 
building over smooth ground, where ropes 
are manufactured ——Rope yarn, the rope 
ot any varn uitwisted ——Rope dancer one 
that balances himscH, and pertoims sundry 
evolutions on a ropt ather suspended as a 
slack rope or cxtended as a tixlhit rope 
ROSA CLOUS im botany an cpithet for 
a flower Composed of several petals, or 
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THE ROOTS OF A TREE PROVIDE ITS JUICY FOOD, AND IF THEY ARE INJURFD, THE TREE LUST PFRISH AS AN ANIMAL DOES BY HUNGER 
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TEE ROSICRUBIANS WERE SUFPOBED TO BE CONNECTED WITH FRER-MASONRY. 
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RO SARY, in the Roman Catholic charch, 
a string of beads, ur a chaplet conssting of 
five or hfteen decades of beads, to direct the 
recitation of so many Ave Martas, or prayers 
addressed to the Virgin Mary. The rosary 
serves not only to ascertam the number of 
recitals, but is intended also to keep the 
thoughts ahve to the act of devotion. 

ROSE, 1n botany, a plant and flower of 
the genus Rosa, of many species and va 
nieties, nearly all of which are cultivated in 
our — but among the most esteemed 
are the moss rose, Provence rose, damark 
rose, the hundied leaved rose, &c. The 
ancient puets say, that the first rose was 
brought mto the world by the hands of the 
god of love, and the occasion was, a demre 
to bnbe Harpocrates, the god ot silence, to 
an engagement that he would discover none 
of the secrets of Venus. Heuce it became 
a custom to place a rose in rooms devoted 
to mirth and entertainment, as a symbol in 
the presence ot which all restraint might 
be lad aside, accordingly, the proverb, 
“under the r08e,” denotes secrecy and m- 
violable silence The rose 1s also, from Cie 
same cause, the direct emblem of silence 
Besides the use of the rose at the feasts 
and convivial meetings of the ancients, it 


the dead, either to sigmfy the silence of 
death, or as an offering gratetul to the de- 
ceased, or perhaps to overcome, bv its 
— odour, the fetid exhalations of 
the grave ——Rose, in architecture, av orna 


in cornices, friezes, vaults of churches, &e 
and particularly m the middle of each face 
in the Corinthian abacus Rase, m polt- 
tics, a badge of distinction formerly assumed 
by the houses of York and Lancaster, the 
former of whom took the white rose, and 
the latter the red. On the union of the 
two honses by the marriage of Henry Vil 
with Elizabeth, daughter of Ldward IV, 
the two roses were united in one, which 
became the royal badge of England. 
ROSE MAL’LOW, in botany, a plant of 
| the genus Alcea, larger than the common 
mallow 
RO’/SEMARY, tn botany, a plant of the 





the southern parts of the European cont.- 
nent = It has a fragrant amell, and a warm 
pungent flavour 


coin slamped with the hgure of a rose, first 
strack m the reygn of Edward III and cur 
rent at ba Sd. Another larger cuin, some 
times so called, passed for ite 
RO'SE WOO, in botany, a tree of the 
genus Aspalathus, groving in warm cli- 
mates, from which is obtained the oleum 
rhodis, an agreeable perfume 
ROBICRU‘CIANS, a name assumed by a 
sect or caba) of hermetical philosophers, 
who first appeared in Germany, a6 16 gene- 
rally asserted, in the 14th century. They 
made great pretensions to science, and to 
he masters of mans wnportant s¢crets, par- 
ticularly that of the philosopber’s stone 
ROS’TBA, in antiquity, a part of the Ro- 


ANDRA, A GEBMAT SCHOLAB, 18 THOLGHY BY sUML 10 NAVE BEEN THE FOUNDER OF THE ROSICRUSIANS, ABOUT THE BEGINNING OF THE 16TH CENTURY. 
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was also frequently laid upou the tombs of ; duced fram eggs swallowed with their food, 


ment cut in the form of a rose, chicfly used | termtory of the church, by appeal, and of 


geuus Rosemariaus, growing naturally iu | leave their places at ccrtain tines aud are 


ROSE NOBLE, an ancient English gold | otherwise called trochanters, which are dis 
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OV THR ABOLITION OF TPF JESUITS, ROSICHUBIAN STORIES REVIVED. 
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man forum, where orations, pleadings, fu- 
neral harangues, &c.; were delivered. It 
was 80 called from rosf2um, the beak of a 
ship, because it was made of the beaks of 
the ships taken at Antium. 

ROS TRUM, an important part of the 
ancient ships of war, which were hence de 
nommated naves rostrata. The roatrum, or 
beak, was made of wood and brass, and 
fastened to the prow to annoy the enemy’s 
vessels The first rostra were made jong 
and ingh, but they were afterwards made 
short and strong, and placed so low aa tu 
pierce the enemy’s ships under water The 
rostra taken by the Romans from their 
enemies, and hung up as trophies of victory 
in the forum, occasioned the pulpit, or place 
for the orators, to be called rostra 

ROT, a fatal disease incident to sheep, 
supposed to be caused by wet seasons and 
moist pastures = It 18 very difficult to pre- 
vent the rot, if the year prove very wet, 
especially in Mav and June Salt marshes, 
and lands where broom grows, are the beat 
places tor the animals so affected The im- 
mediante cause of the mortality of sheep, in 
this disease, 18 tound to be a great number 
of small insects, called flukes (fascrola), 
found in the liver, and supposed to be pro- 





ROT [See Dnur-nor } 

ROT\(, the name of an ecclemastical 
court at Rome, composed of twelve prelates 
This 1s one of the most august tribunals in 
Rome, taking cognizance of all suits in the 
all matters beneficiary and patrimonial 
ROTA‘TION, the act of turning, as a 
wheel or solid body on its axis, as distin 
— from the progressive motion of a 

dy revolving round another body or a 
distant point Thus the daily turmng of 
the earth on sts axis, 18 a rotation, its an- 
nual motion round the sun, 18 a rerolution 
——In geometry, the teri 1s applied to the 
circumvolution of any surface round a fixed 
and immovable hne, which 18 called the 
axis of ite rotation ——The word sofation 
1s used in agriculture to denote a change of 
crops le also implies the course by 
which persons flling official situations 
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succeeded by others 

ROTA’‘TOR, 1n anatomy, the two apo 
physes in the upper part of the thigh bone, | 
traguished into mayor and minor 

ROT TLN STONE, m mineralogy, a soft 
hand of stone tound in Derbyshire, whach is 
used for all sorts of finer grinding aud polish- 
ing, for cleaning metalhe substances, and 
sometimes for cutting stones It is also 
called Pripols, or Terra Tripolstana, from the 
country from winchit was formerly brought. 

ROTUN’DA, or BOTUN DO, a name 
mven to any building that 1s round both 
on the outside and inside , but more parti 
cularly to a circular building at Rome, 
which was anciently called the Pantheon. 

ROUGE, a red paint extracted from the 
safflower, a plant called by botanists cartha 
mus tinctorius. It is used for painting the 
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IT 1S Samp, THAT THF RFAT OBJECT OF THE RUSICRUESIANS WAS TO PLRIFY RFIICION, WHICH HAD BEEN DFGRADED RY SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. 
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WAS FIEST APPLIED BY PHILIP DUKE OF OBLEANS, REGENT OF FRANCE, TO HIS FAVOURITES AND COMPANIONS 
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‘cheeks, and when properly prepared, 1 has | 


been termed by an eminent scientific writer 
“the only cosmetic which can be apphed 


without injury to brighten a lady’s com | 


plexion” Seen at a moderate distance, by 
candlehght, 1t may certainly pase for the 
bloom of health but in the face of day the 
‘roseate hue of art ’ 14 generally discernible 
without a very close inspcction 

ROUE, a term applied to a person, in 
the tashionable world who, regardicss of 
moral pnnciple, devotes his lie to seusual 
pleasures 

ROUGH CASTING, a kind of mortar 
uscd asa covering tor external walla which 
1s thrown on roughly iustead of heiug plas 


tcred on 

ROUND HEADS im British hustory a | 
name given, during the civil war, to the 
puritans or members of the parliament 
party, trom the practice which prevailed 
among them of cropping the hair round 

ROUND ROBIN, a term given for a 
memorial or remonstrancc drawn up by any 
body of men (though the practice 18 almost 
entirely confined to the army and navy) who 
have determined to stand by cach other in 
making a statement of their common gnev 
ances to the government, or soine pcrson 
high mm authority The term 1s supposed 
to be corrupted trom ruban rond because 
their signatures are written round the re 
monstrance or 1n a circular form = au that 
it cannot be seen who signed it first 

ROY AL pertainmg to or becoming one 
who 1s invested with regal power — | 
Among atamen a smal] sai) spread imme 
diately above the top gallant sal some 
times termed the top gallant royal ——Rry 
al Sorrety a society 1c0) porated by ( hariles 
I1 under the name of =the President 
Counei) and Tellows of the Royal Sorety, 
for the Improvement of Natural I hiloso 
phy ——Royal dendemy of London a cor 
poration instituted by Gu orge IT] for the 
advancement of drawing painting engrav | 
Ing sculpture modelling and architecture 
——Royal Institution a corporation ercc ted 
in the year 1800) the gicat ol yect of which 
igs to render science appplicable to the 
comforts and convemences of mankind 

ROW LN or ROW ENS a name given 
to the second growth of grass in a scason 
Ite use perhaps 18 local but as we under 
stand the terns it 18 used to distinguish the 
second from the first c:opot grass mowed im 
@ BenAONn 

ROW PORT a small square hole in the | 
wdc ot hght vesscle of war near the surface 
of the water for the use of au oar for row 
a a calm 

UBBLE STONE a stone, so called 

from its being rubbed and worn in water 

RU BEFACIENT, in medicine, an exter 
nal appheation which products redness of 


the skin | 


RU BELLITE in mineralogy (called also 


red shorl or red tourmalen) a ailiceons mi 
neral of a red colour of various shades 
occure in accumulated gronpa with straight 
tubular hke atria’ In a red heat 
comes white, and seems to phosphoresct 


It 


it be | 
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RU BICEL, in mineralogy, a vanety of 
the ruby ofa reddish colour from Brazil 
RU BIGO, im botany a kind of midew 
which appears on the leaves and stems of 
many plants and has been found to consist 
Of a small funpus supposed to arse from a 
dewy moisture winch not bemg exhaled hy 
the heat of the sun grows and corrupts the 
inner substance of the planets 
LE a Rusman ailvor coin value 
about 2¢ 7d, m Russa, a hundred co 


cks 
PeRU BRIG, in the canon law a title or 
article in certain ancient law books so 
called because written im red letters Also, 
the directions given 10 the Book of Com 
mou Prayer 

RU BY a precious stone next tothe dia 
mond in hardness and value Its consti 
tuent parts are altfmina sil ca carbonate of 
hme and oxyde ot iou [he most estecm 
ed and at the samc time, rarest colour, of 
the oriental ruby 18 pure carmine or blood 
red of considcrable intensity forming when 
well polished a blaze ot the most exquisite 
and unrivalled tint It is however, more 
oi Jess pale and mixcd with blue m various 
proportions hence it occurs rose red and 
reddish wnite crunson peach blossom red, 
and lilac blue—the latter vanety being 
named onental amethyst A rubv perfect 
both 1m colour and tranaparenty 18 much 
les» common tl an a goud diamond and 
when of the weight of three or four carats 
1s even more valuable than that gem ‘The 
hing of Pcqu anil the monarchs of Siam 
and Ava monopolize the rarest rubics = the 
finest in the world 1s nm the possession 
of the frst of these kings 1s purity has 
passed into a proverb and its worth when 
compared with gold 13 inestimable 

RUDD iwichthvology ahsh of the genus 
Cyyrinus with a decp body hke the bream 
be oo a prominent back aud small 
ea 

RUD DIR in navigation part of the 
helm of a ship consisting of a picee of tim 
br hung on hinges at thc stern posts, 
which by bung turned either way directs 
the course of the vessel) The rudder 1s 
mana,ed by means of the tiller or wheel 

RU DIMENIS the frst elements or 
principles of any art or science ——In bo 
tanv the germen ovary or sced bud 18 the 
rudiment of the fruit yet im embryo and 
the «<ecd 13 the rudiment of ancw plant 

RUDOL PHINE PA BILD a celchrated 
ect of astronomical tables published by 
hepler and thus entitled in honour of the 
emptror Rudclph or Rudolphus 

RUFF im oruthology a rpecies of birds 
which derive their name trom the dispom 
tion ot the Jong feathers of the ncek which 
stand out hhe the ruff formerly worn it 18 


however only the male that 1s turmshed 


with this appendage, which he dots not 
gain fill the second year ‘Thev are birds 
of passage, appearing at certain scasons of 
the year an great numbers in the north of 
Furope Thcy are generally taken in Jarge 
nets When fattencd they are dressed hke 
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estecmed = Their pugnacious disposition 16 
so strong that when thev arc kept for the 
puipose of fattening their plece ot confiue 
moutis oblped te be dark as the moncat 
any light 13 admitted, they attach cach 
other with auch fury, and noht with such 
Luvetcracy, aR to occasion great slaughter 

RUINS, the remains of a dccavcd or de 
molished building fortress, city, or work of 
art ax the rime of Palnivra, the 2uene of 
an ancient enstle &¢ 

RUIb, that which 1 established asa 
prnciple ar sctticd by authority for guid 
ance anddiection = Dhus a statute or law 
is aoele of conduct tor Che citizens of a 
state, precedents in law are rales of deer 
sion to judycs — ult, in monasterics, 
ccuporations ar soucnes a law or rejula 
tion to be cheer cl by the socuty aud its 
particular members Jn grammar an 
tstablished term of construction i a par 
titular class ot words 

RU & OF THREE in anthmetu, a rule 
Wluch directs when three terms are given, 
how to fiud a fourth which shall have the 
same tAuO to the third term = as the eccoud 
has to the first 

RUM a well known spuitnous liquor 
distilled from molawes and the refuse of 
the cane juce in tac West Indus whence 
it is noported im dare quantitics Rum of 
ahrown b transparent colour sinooth oily 
taste, atrong body and consistence 2 od 
age and well hept os the hest and that 
from anuca obtama a deaded preterence 
Tt ia customary m some of the Weert India 
islauds to put she d yine appl san punch 
cons of rum thisyeasves the sprat tae flavour 





| 


of the frente and hence the design ition 
* pine apple rum ? 
RC MLN in comparative anatows — the 


pauneh or tirat stomach ofeach aunnals os 
chew the cal thence called rn at nist ans 
mals The only anunals cudowed with the 
yenuine faculty of rumin coon are the cloven 
toote Lquadrupads ascxen shep XO 

KU MEN in botany a genau oof pants 
Class t Hecandiia otder § ditsynta | Lhe 
RPE tek ALE perenne s 

RUN CINALU in botany an cgithet for 
a leaf the leb sot which are ¢ avex before 
and atratäaht behind Phe the teeth ot a 
double saw asan the dan} jon 

RUONI@) a tern apy hed to the lanluage 
and alpheber ot the Goths Dares and 
other nathern nations The oat charac 
ter appears to have been an nse before the 
sotroduchon of Chin tap itson this part of 
the world and has therefore ast of ap 
propriate Connection wath that carly period 
of Luropean histary 

RUNNER an aca Janstage a rope be 
Jon ging to the pnroet and tothe twe belt 
tickles It an reeved mon single block 
joned tothe cn iota pennant and is uscd 
to increase the mechanical power of the 
tackle 
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1215, between John and the English barons, 
mm which the former was eompclicd to sign 
Mayna Charta and the Charta de Foresta 
It is five miles east of Windsor, and 19 now 
divided int» several enclosures 

RUPIL a com current in the Mogal 
eimpirt, and other parts of India Phe geld 
rupee is worth about we (do sterhng Ot 
the silver rupees, the new and the old are of 
different valuc 

RUPIUTRL = IKe Wranrsa J 

RUS CUs, in botany a genus of plants, 
class 22 Dioecta order Wonadelphia 

RUSH a kind of coarse grass that grows 
in watery landa, the pith mm uscd in some 
age for wicks to lamps and m shhphtsa 

he flowering rush 1s a percnmal, and the 
aneet rush a tubcrose plant, both of which 
me cultivated in pardcns 

RUSSHA COM PAN), a regulated com 
pany for conducting the tade with Russa 
hrst incorporated hy charter of Philp and 
Mary, sanctioned by act of parhamcnt in 
Lott 

RUSSIA ITATIIFR the tanned hides 
of oxen imanufacturcd in amanner pceud or 
tothe Russiing and mu h estecmed as a 
maternal for binding books and nating 
mans articles where a superior hird ct dh 
rable lentler ie requircd One of Le best 
tests of genuine Russia leather part ihrou 
ny Out A Ktrong odour of burnt hide upen 
b ner bbed 

KUSED the ovwde of a metal 
wetus become rusty when capescd toon 
or water by abstracting the casvgon hut 
arease and varnish protect than because 
the corast of hvdrogen 

QUES TIC WORK ina bulémy a term 
u twhen the etones Ke im the ¢ cecd at 
aie hacked cra deaute it so as to be rouph 

RU TA BAGA, in botany the Swediah 
turnip 

RULE P skof acanomeal book of the 
Old Festament beng chind of ipyendiy to 
the book of Judges and an mtrocuctied ta 
those cf Samuch Dts tathow dermal trea 
the person whore ster as th rem puma 
pally releted 

PU EPPL momineralogy an oxves of tita 
mu ot arderbiowrih redeol ir dt 
CCENVVAN assive duxseuanated, mombrane 
audi crystals 

PYF ane colent gram that in its growth 
rexcubles wheat Tt as easly enRivatid 
and in many parts cf the continert as well 
avin the neathof England ot ie made sto 
broad hut atas much Comsser than that 
made of wheat flour All sola will pe dice 
rsa provided thes are net teoamer and 
ro onv barien Jands which me uosud bl 
for the cultivation of whe to aiay be own 
with this pram to adsant ize 

RV EE GRASS an botany a specs at 
Toateum 
mtd stu aa ate othadbby 

et owheh tod relas yerp th 
Tatarete fined by ouciert surveys and 
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S, the mmeteenth letter and fifteenth ' 
consonant of our alphabet, 1s a sibilant ar- 
treulation, the sound being formed by dri- 
ving the breath through a narrow passage 
between the palate and the tongue elevated 
near at, together with a motion of the 
lower jaw and teeth towards the upper. 
‘The sound of this letter vanes, bemg strong 
m some words, as in this, thus, &c. and soft 
in words which have a fnal e¢, as muse, 
wire, &¢ It 1s generally doubled at the 
end of words, whereby they become hard 
aud harsh, as in kiss, loss,&c In a tew 
words it 15 silent, as in izle and tracount 
As an abbreviation, in muaie, 8 stands tor 
solo In books of navigation, and in common 
usage, & stands tor south, © tor south 
east, SW for south west, SSE tor south. 
soxth east, SSW for south south ucat In 
the notes of the ancicnts, S stands for Ser 
tus, Sp for Spurms, and S&S P.Q R tor 
senatua populusque Romanus 

SABA ANS, or SA BLANS, idolators of 
the East, who in all ages, whether con 
verted in part to Judaism, Chiristiamty, or 
Mohammmedanism, or unacquamntd with 
either, have worshipped the stars Some 
of the Sabeans, who acknowledgc the nume 
of Christ, are distinguished by the title of 
“Chnatans of Bt John,” on recount of | 
ther attachment to the baptisin of that 
forerunner of the Messiah = Sabaram bears 
the matks of a primitive rehgion to the | 
adoration of the stars it Joins a stiong in 
culeation of respect tor agriculture 

SAB AQIH, a word of Hebrew deriva ; 
thon, mguifying armies Tt isused, Rom 1x 
24, James, v 4, “the Lord of Sabaoth ” 

SABBATA RIANS, a sect of baptists 
who are only remarkable tor adhering to | 
the Jndaic sabbath, the observance ot 
which they contend was not aunulled by 
the Christian dispensation 

SAB BATH, the seventh dav of the week, 
n day appomted by the Mosauc law fora total 
cessation from labour, and tor the service 
of God according to the divine command, 
“ Remember that ye keep holy the Sabbath | 
day,” &c. From the accounts we have ot 
the religious sersice practised in the patri- 
archal age, 1t appears that immediately after 
the fall, when Adam was restoied to favour | 





through a mediator, a stated form ot public 
worship was instituted, which man was re- 
quired to observe, in testimony, not only of 
his dependence on the Creator, but also of 
hia faith and hope in the pronuae made to 
our first parents, and seen atur off In the 
earliest times of Christianity, the desire of | 
distinguishing the Christian from the Jew- 
ish observance, gave rise to the celebration 
of Sunday, the fret day of the week, as a 
sacied festival in commemoration of our | 
daviour’s resurrection—heuce Cuiphatically 

called “the Lord’s day’ The converts trom 
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Judaism, however, retained the celebration 
ot the Sabbath, though they adopted also 
that of Sunday, and thus m course of time 
the strict xolcmnities of the one became 
blended with the chee ful prety ot the other 
Bat indepeéhdent of the divine injunction, a 
sabbath, or weekly dav ot rest and pious me- 
ditation, 18 an matitution, on whichever day 
kept, nghly conducive to the happiness and 
comfort of mankind —We may here observe, 
that this septenary divinion of tune has been, 
fiom the earliest ages, unitormly observed 
over all the easterh world The Assyrians, 
Kgyptians, Arabians, and Persians, made 
use of a week consisting of seven days Many 
futile attempts havc been made to account 
for this uniformity, but a practice so general 
and prevalent could never have taken place 
had not the septenary distribution of time 
been instituted trom the beginning, and 
handed down trom tradition 
SABBATICAL YLAR, in the Jewish 
ecouomy, Was every serenth year, 1 whieh 
the laraelites were commanded to suffer 
their helds and vineyards to sexf, or to he 
without tillage The first sabbatical year, 
celebrated by the clildien of Lsraci, was the 
fourter nth year afte: thear comimg into the 
land of Canaan, because they were to be 
ecven years in making themselves masters 
of it, and seven more in dividing it amongst 
themselves This year was reckoned trom 
Tiert or September, and for several reasons 
was Called the year of release 1 because 
the ground remained entirely untilled, 2 
because such debts as had been contracted 
duniug the six preceding years, were re 
mitted and cancelled, aud 3 because all 
Hebrew slaves were then set at hberty 
SABBLL LA, in natural history, a genus 
of the termes testacea, of which there are 
twenty tive species  dabella scruposa in 
tound in India and the American islands 
The shell is subulate, and composed of 
equal gras of sand Sadella alveolata has 
numerous parallel tubes, formmg in the 
mass the appearance ot honev-combs, 
SABEL LIANS, a sect ot Chnistians found 
ed by Sabellius, at Peolemais, im the third 
century Their doctrine taught that the Fa 
ther, the Son, and the Spirit are names of 
the one God under different circumstances, 
SA BLB, 1n zoology, the biown mustcla 
with — very hke the common weasel 
tu form, but equal tothe polecatim size the 
fu. of this animal is very thich and deep, 
and remarkably fine and glossy It 1s a 
native ot Amenca and the northern parts 
of Amatic Ruama = It burrows in the earth 
or under trees, in winter and summer sub- 
sisting on small animals, and m autumn 
on berries ‘The fur 1s verv valuable ——~ 
Sable, in heraldry, the tinctare of black, 
represcnted in engraving by perpendicular 


| and horizontal hnes. 
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THE SKINS OF WIID ANIMALS, IN THEIR ROUGH STATE, ARE CALLED “ PRLTRY,” BUT WHEN PREPARED FOR SALE, THEY ARE CALLED “ ruRs.” 
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‘lord of # manor, of holding courts, trying 
causes, and imposing tines. 

SAC’ BUT, of SACK’ BUT, a musical wind 
instrument, a kind of trumpet so contrived 
that at cn be drawn out or shortened ac- 
cording to the tone required. 

SACCADE, a sadden violent check of a 
horse by diawing oo twitching the rems 
on a sudden, and with one pull. 

SAC CHARINE ACID, om chemistry, 
Acid of Sugar, a white ers xtruzed salt pro- 
cured by disailing suger with nitrous acid 

SACCHAROM EPRR, the name of an 
inathinnent tor ascertaming the salue oi 
worts, and the strength of diferent hinds 
Ci abate Liquors. It is merely an hydiv 
mice contised to compare the weight of 
Worts with that ot equal quautities of the 
liguos employed in the brewery 

SACCHOLAC LIC ACID, in chemistry, 
the sugar of auth in combination with oxvy- 
gens; called also nucie acid. 

SAC’CHOLAT L, in chennustry, a salt 
formed by the combimation of the saccho- 
lacuic acid with different bases, os sAcChoO- 
late of ran, sacehaiate of aanmonia, &e. 

SACK, a wine inuch estecined by our 
ancesta.s. Ut wag brought trom Spain, 
and supposed to have been sery sinular to 
sherry or canary.——Sach, a large cloth 
bag used tor holdug and conveying corn, 
snail wares, Ac.——. Among our tude ances 
tors, a hud ot cloak of a square form, Worn 
over the shoulders and body, and tastened 
in tront bya clasp orthory. It was org 
ally made of skin, atterwards of wool, In 
modein times, bit not re cently, this name 
has been given vo a woman's gown with 
luose plats on the back To sack, 1s to 
plunder or pillage a town when tahen by 
anxault 

SACRAMENT, m Christian rituals, 1s 
dehned an outward sign of a spiritual grace 
annexed tu its use. The Roman church 
recognizes seven sacramenrs, baptiaim, con 
| firmation, the euchatiat, penance, extreme 
ubpetion, oraiation, and marnage. The 

Sahaan Christians reduce the sacraments 
to tuar, the enchant, baptism, ordination, 
and marnage. ‘The Protestant churches 
acknaw Jeane only twa, the cuchar st or 
Loid’s supper, anu baptism, bat thoy agree 
with the Komman chisel iu styling the ea- 
chariat, pre emimuentiy, the holy xucrament, 
The euchanst is amo known in the Roman 
church bs tae name ot “the bast’ 

SAC KAMOUNTA RIA, in cevlesastical 
biatuev, ecerxtain saciacientit offerings tor 
Iweyly pod to the parisy priest at Banier, Ac 

bACKAMEN PUM MILIEA KL, i an 
tiquity, the name of the oath take by the 
Rowan soldiers after the levies were com 
pleted, 

SAC’RITICE, a solemn act of religious 
worship, cousauing in the dedication or 
ottcring wp someth ng anaiate or miuaninate 
on an altar, by the hands of the priest, 
either an an expression Of gratitude tu the 
Deity for some siygual nercy, oc ty nchanve 
ledge our de pondauce on him, and eoneilinte 
bis favour, ‘hhe Jews had two sorts af 
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SAC, in low, the privilege enjoyed by the ' eacritices, taking the word im its most ex- | 


tensive signitication: the first were offerings 
of tithes, hist-fruits, cakes, wine, oil, honey, 
&e., aud the last, offers of slaughtered 
annuals. The principal saciibees of the 
Hebrews consisted of bullochs, sheep, and 
goats, but doves and turtles were accepted 
from those who were not able to bring the 
other, and whatever the saertice ight be, 
ato must be pertect and without bleunsh. 
‘The rites of sacrihemye were various, all of 
whith are very minutely descuibed in the 
books of Mones 

SAC RILEGE, the ersme of violating or 
profauing sacred things; or the abenaung 
to Jayme n or to conn pPirposes what has 
been appropriated or conscerated to relt- 
B10N4 persons or uses, 

s.VC RUM, or OS SACRUM, m anatomy, 
the broadest of all the bones m the back; 
it sustains all the other vertebra, and in 
shape somewhat reseusbles a triangle. 

SAD DUCLES, a sect among the ancient 
Jews, esteemed as free thinkers, rather 
than real Jews, though they assisted at all 
the ceremomes of worship in the Teanple. 
Their origin aud nawe ws dernved trom ane 
dudor, who flourished m the reign of ro 
Jemy Philadclphus, about 263 years pc. 
They denied the mmoitahty of the soul, 
and the existence of all spiritual and amna- 
ternal bemegs. They achnowledged, mdeed, 
that the world was tonmed by ‘he's power ot 
God, and superntended by his provideuce , 
but that the soul at death suftered one 
cominon extivetion with the bedy. They 
held the acriptares alone ta be of diving 
authormty, and obhgatory upon men, as a 
aystéem of religion and morals, and paid no 
regaid to those traditionary mains and 
haman dostituuoens which the Jews i ge 
uesal wo lughly extolled, and the Pharisees 
reverenced evcn tore lighly Chan the serip. 
tures themselves The tenets of the Sad- 
ducecs is called Sadducim, 

SARKB CON DUCT, a pass or warrant of 

seeurtty given by the severcign under the 
grest seal to a forcgner, tor his sate commg 
inte apd passing out ot the kingdom. Ge 
nerally speaking, passports have superseded 
the use of special sade conducts, 

SVELTY LAMP, adamp invented by Str 
Humphry Davy for the use of miners in the 
coal nunes, to prevent the fatal explosions 
which have arisen from the use of comanon 
Jaupa = lt consists of a lamp surrounded 
by a wie gauce, which by continmy the 
flame from the tire damp, without miter 
copting the light, cnables the novers to 
work iu siwefy, and which, in gratitude to 
ite lustrous anveutor, ts, im nuiag dis 
triets, culled the Dury Mr Dillon, an in 
gehious writer on practical scienee, maim 
tains, In opposition to Sir Humphry Davy, 
that the Davy lamp acts by ie heat eud 





taretaction, not trom the flame beng ecaled | 


by the wire gauze covermg He shows, by 
a supple expormicnt, that the Davy lanip ts 
not anteain a cuncentot hydopen, or carbu 
retted hydrogen gas, Waten, it steadily di- 
rected on the flame of the Inmp trom a 
blaader and atop ccch, by coohug the wire 
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gauze, brings the flame of the lamp through 
the gauze to the mouth of the stop cock, 
even should theic be aix folds of gauze in 
tervening He shows also by iminiersing 
the lamp, when cold and newly lghted, 
into a jar of dense hvdrogen or carburctted 
hvdrogen gis or an cxplosive mixtuie with 
atmospheric arr that exy Liston takes place 
inside and outaide ot the lamp whereas, 
when the lamp has burnt sufficiently long to 
heat the wie gnuce no explosion takes place 
onthe outside of the lump [These caper 
ments appear incontrovertible in su, port 
of his theury whichis ‘ that the wire giuze 
is mercly the vapid receiver and the retancr 
of heat and that it 16 the calorie in its 
meshes which prevents the flame of the 
lamp from being fed by the oxygen of the 
atmosphere on the outside ’-— in improved 
safety lainp by Mcsars Upton and Roberts 
fppearsto posacssal) the navantae xdesircad 
Theoeis but one coat of wire cauze but atis 
enclosed in a glass eyhndcr in such a man 
ner as to admit the arr which feeds the flame 
only undcr its bottom, first through an an 
nulla range of holes, and next through onc 
dixc or sevcinl, of wire gauze fhaed a little 
way below the wick = [he explosive air 
aft(r passing up through theae wie gauze 
discs cnters a littl brass cupola and 16 
reflected inwards trom the orifice at ite top 
upon the flame whereby it 12 completaly 
burued befune at reaches the cavity of thie 
surmounting evindcr By this wverbora 
tory action of the ar upon the wick the 
intensity of the hight is at the same tine 
greatly augmented The wie pauze can 
never become very hot, far lesa routed in 
the new lainp ‘There are in fact three im 
pedimcnuts to the passage of the flame out 
of the lamp firat the stratiin of carbonic 
acid round the light secondly the wuc 
gauze cylinder and thidiy the plass cs 
lindar aud even af the glass should be 
acaidcntally broken, the Jamp is still a 
canplere Davy 

SATE ITY VAITVI im mechames avalse 
by means of which a boli is preserved 
trom barsting by the force of stcam 

SATLIOWLER o BASTARD SAT 
TRON ad cp red tecula separ ited trom 
oringt colourcd flowers particularly those 
of the curfhamus tinctaat' ss The flowers 
which ae sometimes sold under the name 
ot aM anon are the only parts employed 
mdyeme Lhe unc iest colour of s lower 
extracted by crystalized « da precipitated 
bv aitmeacd then slowl drid and ground 
with the purest aie prodaces the beautiful 
rout hnown by the mame of ron ze te yefale 

SAPPY RON, a sort of finn ntous cake 
preparcd from the atymase with a pre por 
thon of the atv of a percnimal bulbous 
plaut (Crocua gadicna) Ut cortamsavellow 
matter called polyehioite a small quantity 
or winch is capible of colourinx a great 
body of water Lt is grown im some of the 
tastern countica of Pn land and is alsa 
imported from Sic, Erauee and Spam 
Sufron is used to Guge confectionary ar 
troles, hquears and varnishes aud some 
thoes in colouring butter and checse It 
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was also formerly much used in medicine, 
as well isin the arts, but not much at the 
picsent tine 

SAGAPI NUM, im pharmacy, a gum 
resin biought fiom the Past in granules 
aud masses = It 15 of a com pact substance, 
heavy of a reddish colour, with sm ul whit 
wh oor yclowish specks It 1s an attenuant, 
aperient and discuticut 

SAGIFIA an astronomy the arrow or 
dart, a constellation of the northern bem 
sphere near the cazle In tryonoinetry, 
the voiseg sine of an arc so called because 
3t is like a dart or an arrow standing on the 
chord of the are 

SAGITLA RIA im botany a genus of 
plants, class 21 Monoecta order 7 Polyan 
dea so called trom the form of the leaves 
resembling the head of an airow 

SAGILIA RIL, in the Roman army under 
the ¢mperors were young men armed with 
bows and arrows, who together with the 
Lunditores, were generally sent out to skir 
mish betore the mam body 

SBAGLILTA RIUS (the Archer), m aatro 
nomy the ninth sign of the zodiac, which 
the sun enters Nov 22 

SA GIIIAII in botany, an emthet for 
a icaf, stipulc or anther whose shape is 
trian,ulay and hollowed at the bape, hkhe 
the head of au arrow 

SAGO a speccsof starch madc from the 
pith of the sago palm a Jarse tree of the 
palm kind growing in the fast Indice 
The tree being felled as apht asundcr 
lengthwise and the pith even im its un 

reparcd state as fcund to be eatable 

lus however as reduced by means of the | 
pestle intoayowder resembling meal The 
mealas placed im alarge weve andthe hucr 
particles forecd through with water = Lhe | 
tloar is afterwards made sito a paste and 
then died i a fuimace Sago becomes 
soft and trans,parcut by hothus m water, 
and torms a hpyht and a.icealle liquid, 
much rcemmended an febiile phthisical, 
and calculous disondcrs, Ac 

SAGOIN in eoologs, a division of the 
gonus Suna moluding such af the monkevs 
9 Amora as have bany tails, pot pichen 
sile 

SAHITISL a mineral of a light greenish 
gray colour occuring masse and coun 
poscd cf coarse granular concre ons 

SAIC, a Lurhkish or Greciin vessel, very 
common in the Levant a kind ot hetch 
whieh has no top gallant sail, nar mien 
top sal 

SATT am navipation a large piece of can 
vas ¢ mpoxcd of several brenaths sewed 
togetner which wh neatended ty ineans 
of lines as fitted to recave the amyptlse of 
wnidby which agbipa ciuven——le tale 
sal os to extend ane tditional quuntit of 
sul for the sake of amcreasin, a ships 
apecdl 70 act seal to spitad or cxpand 
the suis and hence to be,in as vage 
fo sti he sail to lower the stals suddaaty 
anin saluting or in sudden pusts of wind 

SALD ING picperts ccnotes the art of 
Navigate nand workugashty or of causing 
her to observe such mouons and directions 
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POREIGN SAILS, WHEY IMPORTED BY, AND IN THE ACTUAT USE OF ANY BRITISH SHIP, ARB EXFMFTED PROM DUTY, BUT VOT OTHERWISE 
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COUNTRIXS, CITIES, ARIS, TRADES, &c. HAVE THRIR FATRON SAINTS. 
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| as are assigned by the navigator, in which | SAL’EP, or SALOOP’, in the matena 
jatter sense sailing differs trom the art of | medica, the dred root of a species of orchia; 
navigation, and must be learned by practice | also, a preparation ot this root to be used as 
on — —Satling also deuotes a | food. Maat which 1s :mported from India 
| particular method of navigation, m wluich | ts in white oval pieces, hard, clear, and 
sense we say, Mercatdy’s suling, plane pellucid, and without smell: as an article 
sathng, parallel eathng, middle latttude | of dict, it 16 said tobe light and nutritious. 
sailing, and great circle sauling SAL‘IC, or SAL IQUE LAW, an ancient 
SAINT, m a limited but the most uaual | and fundamental law of France, usuall 
sense of the word, mgnifes certam mdi | supposed to have been made by Pharamond, 
viduals whose lives were deemed 30 em- | or at least hy Clovis, by virtue of which 
nently pious, that the church of Rome has { males only ean inherit the throne Though, 
autbonzed the rendering of pubhe worship | by ths law, the crown of France 1s pre- 
| tothem. In its widest sense, it signitics the | vented from being worn by a woman, the 











pious, who in this world strictly obey the | provimon was a general one, without par 
commands of God, or enjoy, 10 the eternal | ticular regard to the roval family, as the 
world, that bliss whichis the reward ofsuch crown of England descends to the eldest 
a life on earth.—The doctrine of saints, and «son, by the general right of primogeniture. 
| the ideas and usages which grew out of it, —The Salic Franka, Rom whoti this term 
form one of the inain pomts of diffirence was derived, scttled in Gan! im the reign ot 
between the Protestants and Roman Catho Juhan, who 18 said to have given them lands 
lics. In all probability, the veneration paid on condition of their personal service m 
to samta, rehes, &c ongmated from the war —The historian Millot observes, there 
virtues displayed by the early Chrisnan 18 no ground for beheving that the Sale 
Martyrs, and it 18 also very natural to sup- Jaw expressly acttled the right of succession 
pose, that tp ages when Information was to the crown, if only says that, with rela 
trausmitted chefly by tradition, tactseasily tion to the Salic land, women have no share 
| became exaggeiated, without intentional of hemtage without pag tien It to the 
violation of the truth, and many miracles roval faunty, tor all those Salic lands which 
were, accordingly, repoited to have been , were held by nght of conquest 
wrought by their rehes or intercession SALICINE, 10 chenustry, a febrifuge 

SAL AMANDER, 1n zoology, an animal ! substance obtained from the bark of the 
| of the genus Lace) ta, a species of lizard of white willow (Salix alda), as alsu of the 
| deep black and orange colours, and pertectly aspen tree, some other willows, and sowe 
— This ansmal is oviparous, in pop ars 

habits cold damp places among tiets or ALICOR NIA, 131 botany, a genus of 
hedges, avoiding the heat of the sun, yet plants, class 1 Mlonandiia, order 1 Mono 
ignorance and superstition have ascribed to | gynra 

SALIENT, in heraldry, an epthet ap 


at the power of resisting hre 
SAL AMMO'NIAC, im chemistry, a an- phed to a lion or other beast, represented 


line concrete or salt, which was said to be in a haping posturc, with his right foot m 


~ 


| dug out of the sands of Ammonia in Lgypt, the deater point, aud his hinder Jeft foot in 


or there manutactured, and from whichit the sinsste: base of the escutcheon, by 


) took its name = = There 38 no native salt of which at 1s distinguished from rampant 


Counter salirnt 1s Wuen two beasts on 





this name known to the moderns, hut a 


| factitious salt composed of a volatile alkah =the same ereuteheon are salient, the one 


and the acid of sca salt, whence itis called leaping one way, and the other in an oppo 
the munate of smmoma In [Egypt it in | aite direction, so that their bodics cross 
made in great quantities from the soot of SALIFLABLE BASLS, in chemistry, 
camel’s dung, which is burnt in Cairo im | substances which, when combined with 
stead of wood, and in every part of Egypt, acids, form salts 
but especially inthe Delta, peasants are seen SALIEY, m chemitry, to form into a 
driving asecs loaded with bags of that soot, ; neutral salt, by combining an acid with an 
on their way to the snl ammomiac works | alkali, carth, or metal 
Various animal offala develop, during their SALLVA, the fluid secreted by @ertain 
spontaneous putrefactive fermentation, or | glands, by which the tood 1s muistencd be 
their decomposition by heat, a Jarge quan- , fore It 1s conveyed into the stomach Those 
taty of free or carbonated ammowa among glands which eecrete the saliva are termed 
their volatile products and upon this led ealnal glands 
ciple many ammonmar works have n | SALIV A‘'TION, in medicine, the act or 
established The best white sal ammomac proet as of producing an increased secretion 
1a in semi-trausparent spheroidal cakes, | of saliva, fon the cure of discase, by mercu- 
each weighing about a quarter of acwt It | rial preparations 
4s principally used in tinning Of cast sron, SA‘LIX, in botany, a genus of plants, 
wrought iron, copper, brass, and for making | class 22 Duweei, order 2 Diandnia All 
the various ammoniacal preparations of the species of Safic are trees, very hardy, 
pharmacy. remarkably fast growers, and acveral of 
SAL‘ARY, the stipend or remuneration | them attaining a conriderable height when 
made to a man for his services—usuaily a | permitted to run up to standards = ‘Lhey 
fixed annttal sum, im distinction from | are usually of the aquatic kind, being gene- 
wages, which is for day labour, and pay, rally the most abundant and of moat pros- 
which 16 for military se1 vice | ptrous growth mn watcry aituat ions 
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SAL LY, in the military art the issuing 
out of the bemeged trom a town or fort, and 
falling upon the besies Crs im their works, m 
ordcr to cut them off or harass and exhaust 
them —“ locut offa sally” 1s to get be 
tween those that made the sally and their 
town 

SAL LY PORT in fortification a postein 
gate or a passage onder zround from the 
juner to the outcr works such a8 trom the 
logher flank to the lewer or to the comma 
nication from the middie of the curtain to 
the ravelin ——Sally ports arc also door 
watson each quarter of 1 fic hip out of 
which the men make th ir escape into the 
boats as coon as the tram vw fied 

SALMON (pron sanmot) in ichthyo 
logy, a hsh of the genus Salno found ip 
all the northern chmatcs of Huropt Asia 
and America, ascendin, the myers for 
ApAwning in spring, anl penetratinz to 
their heud streams 
strong fish and willeven cap over consi 
daiable fuls which le in the way of its pro 
gcse It geucrally runs from about le to 
«2! pounds in weieht bur soinct mes salmen 
are talon weighme fron of tolUtbs It 
fun shes a deherus dish for the table 
and isan article of commerce Phe proce 
Cispavnmyg fequenth occupies more than 
awech dunn, whieh the e498 deposited 
by a ostnale tish sometimes amount to 

(G00) Phe spawning <cason ¢xtends trom 
t «ond of October to the beaming of 
Tebrams nud according t) vary sad tac 
tors cvidenee at occurs about the sume tunic 
thiou,houc all the aivers of tae) United 
hacdem Phe eggs of the satn on ronan 
mthe pravel for sevaral menths exp ol 
to the inthhence Of rurnin, water ln the 
Cc tre ot the moacth et March the fry are 
eselyved When newh hatched they ire 
cco rcely anonch ap len th of the a ost de 
hie ate structure and tor a wine connected 
with the ep T pon lewing the sp wning 
h ct the — then sches toth uaah 
Downe pools where thes speedy amere ise 
totwo ortha eanchessadength To Ayrd 
May and June thes mipiate towards the 
nen heepuaerear the marsin or sall water 
the river and when they raech the esta 
ws they betake themselves toa deepar and 
nore ph ttered course and c cape to the 
wihnown haunts cf then rac to werurn 
sh n@y alter as grates along with the mere 
a dandinidualy All these * aw urd rinaa 
tiona of the parcnt hsh and the f1y arc in 
flucneed and greath accalerated, by the 
© currence ot the foods m the rivers 
fla London marlet where the consump 
tion immense is principally supptied tron 
the Scotch rivers dhe Tweed fishery is the 
fret in point of maguitude of anvin the 
kingdom and such ie the abundance that 
acvctal hundreds have bean fiequently taken 
bya sing swecp of the net When the 
season je at inn haight and the cateh greater 
than can be taken off fiesh it as nalted, 
dred, or pickled for wintc: consumption at 
wame ſdee Fisnaacns } 

SALOON’, in archatceturc, a lofiv spa 
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comprehending two stories, with two ranges 
ot windows Tn Italv, it 18 used as a state 
room m palaces for the reception of ambas 
sadora and other visitors 

SAI PA, in entomology, a genus of ans 
mals «lass } ermes order Molluaca, having 
the body tubular, loose and gelatinous, 
intestines placed obliquely They are gre- 
garious, sviin with grcat taciltty, and have 
the power of contracting or opening at 
pleasure the caviticn of the extremities 

bAT5O 1 A, in botany, a genus of plants, 
clissa fengandinia order 2 Digyma Plants 
ot this genus derive their name from they 
salt quality, and are well known to. pro 
ducting the alkaline salt commonly called 
barilla soda, or kelp 

SAT 1, in the popular sense, 9 a saline 
erystahization uscd to se1son or preserve | 
metts Lhis 18 uattally called common salt 
Salt ss erther procured by Cvaporating sea 

t springs or dug 

in mimes White salt and bav salt arc of 
the former kind, and fossil or rock salt of 
the latter In sca salt prepared by rapid 
tvaporation the meolublc portion 18 a mix 
ture of carbonate ot hme with carbonate of 
my gnesia and a fine sihbceous saud, and, in 
th salt prepaid from Cheshire brine 18 
almost entirely carbonate of hme The 
msgluble pout of the Icss pure picees of 
roch salt is cli fly of a mar v earth with 
scin¢ Ssulphite of lime Some cstimate of 
the won rad proy oruon of this mpurity may 
he teamed fiom the fact that government, 
in levying the duties allowed (9 pounds to 
the bu halct rock salt matead of 26 pounds, 
the usual wo ht of a bushel of salt) In 
Carontnia om Asia, Chardin tails us rock 
salts ao abundant and the atmosphere so 
div that the inhabitants use it as stone tor 
bouillon. Ghar houses Ihis mineral is also 
tonrd on the whele Clevated table land ot 
Giat) Lartary Phibet and LUindostan 
Patensive plains im Persia are covered with 
asaline eGlercscence and referring to the 
account of travaiicrs the islaud of Ormus 
no the Porsian gulf as one large mags ot 
mcksalt  Aceoeing to Horna ann there 
MAMAS Ct chaali spre id ovr the moun 
tains that b und the descit of Fy bia to the 
netth so vast that no cve can icach its Cc 
Mnition mone dnection and ite breadth 
he computed to be scvaral miles Kock 
seit has alsa been found m= New South 
Wales The prnapal depomt im Great 
Bai wainiein Cheshne ‘The beds alternate 
with clay and mar) which contain gypsum 
It cecurs also at Droitwich in Woscester 
slurc Lhe salt mines in the pembhhour 
hood of Nowthwich are very extensrye 
They have been wrought since 1070 and 
the quantity of salt obtamed from then is 
greater probably than us obtamed from 
anv other salt nunes in the wogld but the 
Cheshire salt im ots sold form when dug 
from the none as not aufhmently pure tor 
ust ‘do purty it at as dissolved an sea 
water, from which it is afterwards sepa 
ritcd by evaporation and crystalization 
The beds oi masxt of rock salt are ocea 
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TUE SALTPETRE CONSUMED IN ENGLAND 15 BROUGHT FROM BENGAL. 
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yet bored through, though mined for * 
centunes, but it 18 sometimes dissemina 
in small masaes or hittle verns among the 
calcareous and argillaceous maris which 
accompany or overlie the greater deposit 
In the places where there are salt apringe, 
and salt works are carried on at them, the 
work house where the salt 1s made is al 
ways called the wych house, and hence it 18 
supposed that wyck was an old British 
word for salt, as all the towns in which salt 
28 made end in wych, as Namptwych Diort- 
wyck, Middlewych, &¢ —There are places i 
America where the sea occasionally over 
flows, which, on the water evaporating, 
leaves the salt These are called licks, and 
are the resort of vast crowds of different 
quadrupeds 

SALTS, or SALINE SU BSTANCES, with 
respect to their chemical propertics, are di- 
vided into two clasats, into acid salts or 
acids, and mto alkaline salta or alkalies, 
and from the mutual combination of these 
two arises a third class, viz that of neutral 
anlta Acid salts are distinguished by 
their sour taste when diluted with water 
Alkaline salta possess a urinous, burning, 
and caustic taste, turn the syrup of violets 
toa green, have a strong affinity for acids, 
combine with oils and tat, and unite rcadily 
with water. Neufral salte are so calicd be- 
cause they are neither acid nor alkaline, 
such as Fpsom salts, nitre,&c but in many 
secondary salts the qualitics of one ingre 
dient predominate 

SALTILR, tn heraldry, one of the eight 
greater ordinaries, a dt Andrew's cross 

SALIPE TRE [See Nirry ] 

SALU‘TE, in military discipline, a testi 
mony or act of respect pcrforied m differ 
ent wavs, according to circumstances In 
the army, the officers salute by dropping 
the pot of the sword also by lowering 
the colours and beating the drums In the 
Navy, salutes are made by discharges of 
cannon, striking the colours or top sails, 
or by volicys of small arms Ships always 
salute with an odd number otf guns, and 
galleys with an even number The vessel 
under thesind of the other hres first 

SALVAGE, in commerce, a recompense 
allowcd to such persons as have assiated in 
saving goods from luss at sea, or ships from 
shipwrecks &e 

ALVATEL LA, im anatomy, the vein 

which runs along the arm and terminates 
in the little finger, no named from ealua, 
health, because the opening of it was for- 
merly thought to be of singular use in hy 
pochondnacal afft ctions 

SAMARITAN, an inhalant of Samaria, 
or one that belonged to the sect which de 
rived ther appellation trom that city After 
the fail of the kingdom of Israel, the peo 
ple remaining im its territory, (consisting of 
the tribes of Lpbraim and Mauasach, min 
gled with some Aesyrian colomsts) were 
| called Samaritans by the Greeks, trom the 


eity of Samaria, around which they dwelt 
When the Jews, on thetr return from cap- 
tasty, rebuilt the temple of Jerusalem, the 
| Samaritans desired to aid 1 
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their offers were rejected by the Jews, who 
looked upon them as unclean, on account 
ot ther mixture with heathena, and the 
Samaritans revenged themselves by hinder- 
ing the building ofthe city and temple 
Mence the hatred which prevailed between 
the Jews and Samaritans, which, m the 
time of Jesus, when the latter were con- 
fined to a narrow strip of country between 
Judea and Galilee, prevented all intercourse 
between them, and still continues In their 
rehgious opinions and usages they resem- 
ble those Jews who rgect the Talmud, and 
differ from the rabbinical Jews, in receiving 
ouly the Pentateuch and book of Joshua, 
and mm rejecting all the other portions of the 
Bible, aswell as the Talmud and rabbinical 
traditions but m their manners, rites, and 
religious ceremonies, they adhere strictly 
to the Mosaic law 

SA MIAN EARTH (from the isle of Sa- 
moa), the name of a apecica of marl, used in 
medicine as an astringent. 

SA’MIEL, the Arabian name for a hot 
suflocating wind peculiar to the desert of 
Arabia = It blowa over the deserts in the 
month of July and August it approaches 
the very gates of Bagdat, but 1s said never 
to affect a person within its walls = It fre 
quently passes with the velocity of hghtning, 
and there 1s no way of avoiding its dire 
effects, but by falling on the ground, and 
keeping the face close to the earth Those 
who arc neghgent of this precaution expe 
nence matant auffocation [See Sraoon J 

SA MIUTS LAPIS or Saaian Stone, tn 
mincralogy, a stone — trom the island 
of Ramos and ured by goldsmiths in bright 
ening and polishing gold 

SAMNI'1ES, in antiquity, a sort of gla 
diators who derived their name trom their 
armour They are mentioned by Cicero and 


others 

SAM PHIRE, aplant of the genus (‘rith 
mum It growson rocks near the sea shore, 
where it 1s washed by the salt water = It 1s 
used for pickling 

SAMUEL, The Books of, two canonical 
books of the Old Testament, so called, as 
being usually ascribed to the prophet Sam 
uel The hooks of Samuel, and the books 
of Kings, are a continued — of the 
rogns of the kings of Israc] and Judah — 
‘Lhe first book of Samuel compre hends the 
transactions under the goverument of Eh 
and Samuel, and under Saul the first king, 
and also the acts of David while he hved 
under Saul The second book 18 wholly 
occupied in rclating the transactions of Da- 
vid s reign 

SAN BEN ITO, a kind of linen garment, 
| painted with lideous figures, and @orn by 

persons condamned by the Inquisition A)so 

a coat of sackcloth used by penitents on 

their reconcihation to the church. 

BANCTIFICA TION, tn an evangelical 

sense, the act of God's grace by which the 

affcctions of men are purified or alu nated 

from aim and the world, and exalted to a 

supreme love of God, 

SANC’TUARY, 1n a general sense, any 

| sacred asylum , but more eapecially signity 
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ing THE Sancitim Sancroucm the moat 
retired part of the temple at Jerusalem, 
called also the Holy of Holes in which was 
kept the ark of the covenant and into which 
no person was permitted to enter exct pt the 
h A priest, and that only once a year, to 
intercede for the pcople 
SAND any mass or collection of ſine 
particlcs of atone particularly of the wih 
ceous kind but not strictly reduced to pow 
der or dust Sand 1s of great use in the 
glass manufacture the white writing sand 
bung employed fur making the white glass 
and a course grecuish looking sand tor 
the green glass In agriculture it seems 
to be the office of sand to make unctuous 
earthe fertile and fit to support vegetables, 
&« «tor earth alone we nud is li ible to 
coalesce ani gather into a had echerent 
mass as appears in clay Sands in the 
lural tracts of land consisting of sand 
ike the deserts of Arabia and Africa 
SAN DALE in antiquitv a kind of costly 
shpper worn by the Grech and Roman 
ladies, made of alll or other precices stufts 
and ornamented with gold on #1) cr 
SAN DAI WOOD or SAN DIRS 
WOOD a kind of wood whoch grows 1m the 
Rast Indices and isot three kinds the wihute 
the yellow and the red The tree which 
produccs the two forrier is of the genus 
danfalurt Its wood has a bitter tast and 
an aromatic smell The oruntal nations 
burn it an thar houscs for thc sake of its 
fraxrant odour, and with the powder of it a 
paste 18 prepared with which thev anoint 
their hodics = The white 1s the wood next 
to the bark the yellow 18 the inner part of 
the tree ‘The — sandal wood 1s obtamed 
from a different tree the Prerocarpus ran 
tolnua it 1a of adull red colour has little 
taste or sinell and 1s principally uscd as a 
colouring drug 
SAN DARACH or GUM SANDA 
RAGII a resinous substance cxudin,, from 
a tree that grows 10 Barbary and also trom 
the jumipertree It 18 used m powder to 
prevent Ink from sinking or apreadmg 
SAND BAGS bags titted for holding sand 
or earth and used in repairing breaches im 
fortifications &€¢ 
SAND BON in botany a tree or plant 
of the genus Hara 1118 said that the pen 
carp gf the fruit wall burat in the heat of 
the day with a loud report and throw the 
atcds to a distance 
SAND LLI in ichthyvology the ammo 
dyte a fish resembling an cel but seldom 
exceeding a foot in icngth Its head 1s 
compressed and the body cylindrical with 
scales hardly perce ptiblt It coils with ats 
head m the centre and penetrates into the 
Band whence its name 
SAN DEVER, of SAN DIVER a whitish 
salt which 1a cust up from the materials of 
glass infusion and floating on the top 1s 
skimmed off A similar aubstance 15 thrown 
out in eruptions of voleanoes It 18 ured 
in the fusion of certain ores, and 1s also 
employed in medicinit 
AND PIPER, in ornithology, a bird of 
the genus Tringa 
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SAND SFONE 1m mineralogy, masses of 
stone composed chiefly of quartz umted by 
& cement calcareous maily or mliceous 
Sandatones usually consist of the waterials 
of oldcr rocks as gramte broken up and 
conmnutcd, and aftcrwards deposited 


again 

SANG FROID [Ir cold blood\ freedom 
from agitation or exeite ment of mind 

SAN GIAC the title of a provincial go 
vernur in Lurkey ncxt in authority toa bey 
or vic eroy 

SAN GUYNF in heraldry an epithet for 
the dark red col ur represented in cngrav 
in, by hnes hatched across oue another 
dia,onally 

SAN HEDRIM a word said to he de 
rived from the Gseck and signifying the 
great public counqil civil and relipgious of 
the ancient Jewish repubhe or hiearchy 
This council consisted of sescuty eldcrs 
who received apy als trom other tnbunals, 
and had power of htc and death 

SANIDIUM a genus of fosmls of the 
class of aclenites composed of plain flat 
platcs 

SANIFS in mediesne athm acrid dis 
char,c of strous matter froin wounds or 
norit Ss 

SAINSCRIT the ancient language of 
Mindostan from which are forined all the 
modern languages or dialects of India In 
it arc wiitten the anc ent books of the coun 
try but itis vow cc nsidered of solcte 

SANSCULOITES (Ir from sans 
without and culoftes breeches) the name 
given in dension to the popular party by 
the arstocratical im the begiumng of the 
French revolution of 1789 but though m 
the first inetance applicd by way of con 
tempt yct when the hercest preiples of 
republicanism prevailed sana culottiam he 
came aterm of honour and sume of their 
bravest generals in their dispatches an 
nouncing their victories, p,loried in the 


name 

SAN TAIUM im botany a genus of 
plants class 4 Tetrandria order 1 Monogy 
ma The single specics is the white and 
vellow sandal woo 

SANITOLINA a genus of plants class 
1) Syrgenesra order 1 Polyyania aqualis 
‘The epecies arc shrubs as the Absinthium 
or common lavender cotton &c 

SAP the juice of plants which flows 
chifly between the wood and the bark 
This nutritive substance 18 collected hy the 
roots with those fibres which form ther 
terminations and which branch out in 
every direction and appear to seck those 
substances in the sos) he st qualined to sup 
plv the nourishment which it is their pid 
vince to convey The juice or sap thus 
extracted from the soil is drawn up the 
tree by the efforts of vegetation each branch 
and each leaf serving by its demand ior 
nourishment, as a kind of forcing pump to 
suck the juice up to the topmost shoot to 
extend it to all the branches and in a 
healthy tree, to the extremity of each shoot 
The roots m other words may be consi 
dered as the providers of the aliment, 
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BAXDAI. WOOD GROWS PRINCIPALLY IN MALABAR, IN THE MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY AT A LITILE DISTANCE FROM THE SEA COAST. 
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wlule the branches, shoots and leaves may 
be fanly described as the appetite of the 
tree which causes it to consume the food 
thue supplied to at 

SAP ATO, in zoology, a division of the 
genus Simia including such of the monkeys 
as have prehensile tails 

SAPIENTILE DEN'ITS o Wispouw 
Text in anatomy the two last or inmost 
of the dentes molarea of the uppei yaw one 
on each aide so called because th v ap 
pear when persons are supposed to be at 
ycars of discretion 

SAPONA RIA an Lctany the soap wort 
of which there are nine spteqaer Lhe Sao 
nana ofteimalais a Biitish plant and has 
acreeping root so that ina short time it 
would fill a very large space of giound A 
| decoction of this plant is used to cleanse 
and scour wocllen cloths the poorer j60 
ye m so he Counties use It instcad of soup 
ur washin,, 

SAPPHIC (pron sefite) pertaming to 
Sappho a Grecian porters as Sap) hie 
odes &c The Sapphic verec consists of 
leven syllablesan five fect ot which the 
first fourth and hith are trochces the 
second a spondec and the third a dacts) in 
the first thice lines of each stanza witha 
fourth consisting only cf a Cacty) and a 
spondee 

SAP PHIRF a precious stone of a tine 
blue colour In hardness it is only inter r 
to the damond and the sapphire which is 
found in the same nuncs with the ruby in 
nearly allicd to that gem = = They are found 
in various places as begu Calicut Cana 
nor and Cevion im Asia and Bohemia aul 
dile aua in kurope Phe meat highly prized 
varicties arc the erumson and carmine red 
these arc the omental ruby of the jeweller 
the next 8 sapphire and the last 1s sap 
phire or onental topaz) ‘The asterias or 
wtay stone ana very beautiful variety in 
! which the colour os ¢enerally of a reddish 
violet with au opalcsceut lustre 

SAPPIAG in sieses do the act of 
working underground t) ,ain the dcscent of 
aditch counterseary & 

SAR ABAND adance and a tune used in 
Spain aad te be derived trum the Saracens 

SARCOCO! or Sancoconsra a gum 
resin brougit from Per a aud ftrabin in 
small grams of a light yellow or red colaur 
and supposwd tobe the product of a tree 
called by bec units the pena sare colla 

SARCOLILI a substance of asi re ous 
niture and of a rose flesh col ur found 
near Vesuvius 

SARC OL OGY that part of anatomy 
wluch treats of the soft parts of the body, 
asthe muncies fut intestines vewnely &c 

SARCOMA any fleshy excresconce on 
an anima) hoy 

SARCOPH AGUS aspeciesofhime stone 
of wlich anctent coffins were mude and 
which according to Phy, had the power of 
destroving within forty days the corpses 
put into them = Thre quality browphe the 
atane inteun forcoffins and thustl« name 
came to be apphed to all coffins of stone 
though often usd for a contrary purpose to 
t 
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that which thennmecxpressen Of the grent 
numbcr of sarcophagi whith have conic 
down to us several are hnown by particu 
lar names as the sarcophagus of Homer, 
im the Besborodho gardens at St Peters 
burg and that of Alcxander the Great, in 
the Stritich Museum onec m the mosque cf 
St \thanasis at Alexandna Jt was taken 
by the Baitish from the Trench durimg 
thar memrrable campayn w Luypt 

SARDON 1C LAT GII (reaue sar donteus), 
no called from the herb sardoma which 
being eaten 18 said to c:i +c a deadly con 
vulsive faughter 01 spasmodic grin 

SAR DONYYX a genus of sci pellueid 
— of the onyx structure zoned or tabu 
ated and composed of the matter of the 
onyx varic gated with that of the red or yel 
low carnchan 

SARGUS in ichthvology a fch of the 
Mediterranean wl owe bb ly is variegated 
with brown tranave ree rings 

SARMFN’LOUS im botany an epithet 
for a stem that ib tilform and alm ost naked 
or having only Icaves an tranches at the 
jointa o knots where at str kes root 

SARMENLFOSE in b tany one of Jin 
na us s natural orders consisting of plants 
which jhave elimbine stems and branches, 
like the vine 

SARSALARIT 14 m botany a plant 
grovuinginS Aincnecaand the W Indies a 
| spectes of S vefae valued in medrenn for its 
mucilaginous and damulcent qualities 

SASSATRAS m lotany a tree of the 
genus Taurta whose bark has av aromatic 
sind! and taste and ta uscd in meaterne 

SAS SOLTINE in chemistts native bora 
cave acid found im saline anciustations on 
the borders of hot spiangs neur Sanso in 
the terntory of Llorence 

SASTRA amon, the Hindoos a be kh 
contaming sacredardimances The si. at 
& strag in the opmicn of the Hindocs con 
tau all knowledge human and divine 
These are called the Veda Upaveda Ve 
dangn Purana Dherma and Dersaua 

SVI LIIIII oan astroncmy a amall 
planet icvolsing round another = [Sco As 
tuoxowuy Pranke?r & } 

SALIN a sctt closely woven mlk with 
a glossy surface In the manufacture ct 
other silken stuffs each hilt f the warp as 
raiscd alternatcls but im weaving ‘satn 
the workman only roincs the tith cr the 
chth part of the warp in which was it 
acgusres that lustre and brillares which 
distinguish at from most other kinds ot 
silks Satin has become of late an article 
of considerable usc for hata The chief 
acute of the satin manutacture arc Lyons in 
France and Genoa aud Flosence m Italy 

SAfl IRF im hitcratme a specws of 
writuug generally poetical the object ol 
which is always castiygatim = It presup 
poses not mercy much natural wit but 
alao acute obscrvagvon an Lainuch variety cf 
life and manners to call thia wit ate xa 





Cat 

SATTRA TION an chemistry, expre sees 
that point at which a bods ecases to have 
the powcr of digsolving another, thus wi cu 
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nitrie acid has dissolved lime to its fullest 
extent, it is said to be saturated with Ime. 

SAT URDAY, the last day of the week 
The Scandinavians, and from them the 
Saxons, had a deity named Seater, from 
whom the Enghsh name of the dies Satur- 
ni of the Romans may be derived, but the 
subject is by no ineans clear 

SATURE’ILA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 14 Didynamia, order 1 Gymno- 
sperma. Plants of this genus are garden 
herbs, well known by the name of savory. 

S8A’TURN, in astronomy, a very consp- 
cuous planet, though not so bniliant as 
Jupiter, Venus, or even Mars Its diameter 
is nearly 80,000 mules, its distance trom the 
sun 903 nolhons of miles, aud its periodical 
revolution round that luminary 1s performed 
in jittle less than 30 of our years Saturn 
18 supposed to have a rotation about its axis 
in jittle more than 12 hous, and it is en 
compassed with two broad mings, which are 
probably of considerable importance in 
reflecting the hght of the sun to the 

lanct 

SATURNA’‘LIA, mm antiquity, feasts yp 
honour of Saturn The Saturnaha had their 
ongna in Greece, but by whom they were 
stituted or introduced among the Romans 
1s not known, but thev were celebrated 
with such cucumstances as were thought 
charactenstic of the golden age, particu 
larly the overthrow of distinction and rank 
Slaves were reputed masters during the 
three days of this festivity, were at hberty 
to say what they pleased , and, mn fine, were 
served at table by thar owncrs These tes- 
tivities, in Which men indulged in not with 
out restraint, were held annually about the 
middle of December 

SAT URNITE, a metalhe substance of 
recent dhacovers, separated trom lend m 
torrefaction, resembling lead im ita colour, | 
weight, solubshity in acids, &c, but more 
fumble and brittle 


SA TYR, a sylvan deity or demi god, re the horizontal lines divide it into ten parts, 


presented as a monster, half man and half 
goat, having hornson his head, a hairy body, 
with the toct and tatl of aqoat datyrs are 
usually found tn the train of Bacchus, and 
have been digtinguished for lasciviousness | 
aud riot 

SAU CISSE, im the art of war, a long | 
pipe or_bay, made of cloth well pitched, or 
of leact€r, filled with powder, and extending 
from the chainher of the mine to the en- 
trance of the gallery It serves to commu- 
nicate fire to mines, coinsons, bomb chests, | 


SAUCISSON 8, in fortification, faggots 
or fascines, made of great boughs ot trees 
bound together, their use beimg to cover 
men, or to make epaulemente, & 

SAU’RIAN, an epithet designatmg an 
order of repules, pertanmng to the lizard 
Bpeciern 

SAURS’SURITE, a momeral approaching | 
andalustte, of a whitish gray or green co- 
lour, named trom Sausaure, the discoverer 

SAUTEREAU [Fr], m mechanics, a 
term for a small piece of loose wood m a 
mortoise, which causes certain inst uments 
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rare mineral, of a giavish or penily white 


shell fsh called pecten. The shell 1s bi- 
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to go off by means of a feather that is 
placed 1n its tongue or languet. 

SAUTEREL’LE [Fr], m mechbanies, a 
term for an instrument used by stone cut- 
ters and carpenters to trace and form 
angles. 

SAVAN’NA, or SAVAN’NAH, an exten- 
sive open plaim, destitute of trees 

SAX’IFRAGE, in botany, a genus of 
plauts of many species Also, a medicine 
that has the reputation of beng a solvent 
for the stoue, 

SCA’/BIE® in medicine, a disease of the 
skin, accompanied by itching, caused by 
insects breeding in the parts affected 

SCABIOSA, mm botany, a genus of 
plants, class 4 Tetrandria, order 1 Mono- 
gyma Plante of this genus are mostly per- 
ennmials, as the Alpine scabious, &c. 

SCAB’RID AS, thé 53d Liynecan natural 
order of plants, with rough leaves, as the 
fig, hemp, &e 

SCAGLIO LA, or SCALIOLA, a mix 
ture of fine gypsum and —— selenite, 
made into a paste with glue, and acrving to 
form paintings of a stony hardness The 
process 18 as follows —Upon a tablet of 
white stucco (consisting of this gypsum 
paste), the outhnes of the work designed 
are traced with a sharp instrument, and 
the cavines thus made are filled up with 
successive Javers of paste, of the same com- 

sition, but coloured It takes a very 

ugh polish, and, when executed by a ski) 
ful workman, 1s an admirable unitation of 
marble 

SCALD, among the ancient Scandima- 
vians, & poet, one whose occupation was 
to compuse poems in honour of distin- 
guished men and their achievements, and 
to 1ccite aud sing them on pubhe ocea- 
81008 

SCALE, a most useful mathematical m- 
strumacnt, made of any hard material The 
principal divisions are halt an inch, and 


or the 2th of an inch, while by sloping 
the lines m the lett hand diimon, the 
tenths are divided into tenths of tenths, or 
louths of the half mech, by progressively 
asccnding or descending Scale, mm mu 
sic, a scrics of sounds ming or talimg 
towards acutencss or gravity ——In geo 
graphy, a seale of miles on & map, tor 
measuring the distances of places ——In 
arithmetic, scale of notation, the order ot 
progression on which any system of arith- 
metic 1s founded, as the decennary scale, 
which computes by tens ——Seales, recep 
tacks at the end of two equal levers, to 
determine the weight of bodies by standard 
bodies of stamped metal, m pounds, 
ounces, dc — Also, altcrnate layers, as 
the acales of fish serpents, Ac 

SCA LE-SIONF, or SCILAAL STEIN, a 





colour, tinged with gieen, vellow, or red 
Tt as also called tafelapath and tabulay spar, 
and 1s composed of thin lannue collected 
into large pmamatic conerctions. 
SCALLOP, 1m ichthyolory, a genus of 
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THE SCARABRUS 18 VERY OFTAN VOUND ON RGYFTIAN MONUMENTS. 
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valvular, the hinge toothless, having a 
small ovated hollow 

SCAL’PEL, mm surgery, a kuife used in 
anatomical dissections and surgical ope- 
rations 

SCALPING IBON, or SCALP’ER, an 
instrument used in surgery for scraping 
foul and carious bones 

SCAM MONY, in natural history, a 
gum resin, obtained from a plant of that 
name, of a blackish gray colour, a stron: 
wauseous smell, and a bitter and very acri 
taste It isa strong and efficacious purga 
tive The best scammony comes from Alep- 
po in light spungy masses, easily friable 

SCANDALUM MAGNATUM, in law, a 
—— speech or writing made or pub 
hashed to the mjury of a of dignity 

BSCAN’NING, in Latin poetry, the exa 
muning a verse by counting the fect, to see 
whether the quantities be duly observed, 
or, according to modern usage, to recite or 
measure verse by distinguishing the feet in 
pronunciation 

SCAPE, in botany, a stem bearing the 
fructification without leaves, as in the nar 
cisaus and hyacinth 

SCA PE GOAT, im the Jewish ntual, a 
goat which was brought to the door of the 
tabernacle, where the high priest lad his 
hands upon him, confessing the sins of the 
people, and putting them on the head of 
the goat, after which the goat was turned 

into the wilderness —Levit xvi 

SCA PEMENT, m clock work, the man 
ner of communicating the smpulse of the 
wheels to the pendulum Common scape 
ments consist of the swing wheel and pallets 
only, but modern 1mprovements have added 
other levers or detents, chiefly for the pur 
pose of diminishing friction 

SCAPOLITE, a imneral which com 
monly occurs in four or eight sided prisms, 
terminated by four-sided pyramids It is 
the radiated, foliated, and compact scapolite 
of Jameson , but from the varitty of aspects 
under which it has appeared, it has often 
been mustaken as affording the foundation 
of several new species 

SCAP’ULA, in anatomy, the shoulder 
blade, a bone which approaches nearly to 
a triangular figure, avd is fixed, not uniike 
a buckler, to the upper, posterior, and 
latera) part of the thorax, extending from 
the first to about the seventh mb The 
uses of the scapula are to sustain the arms, 
and join them to the body, to serve for the 
insertion of several muscles, and to add 
somewhat to the necessary defence of the 
parts contained within the thorax 

SCAP ULAR, in ornithology the name 
given to a feather which a aprings from the 
— ened wing, hes along the 


of the 
SCAP’ULARY, s part of the habit of 
certain religious or tn the Romish 
church, consisting of two narrow slips of 
h worn over the gown, covering the 
back and breast, and extendivg to the feet 
SCARAB US, in entomology, the 
beetle, a genus of insects of the order Cole 
optera, of which there are several hundred 
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SMONG THE EGYPTIANS, THR “ SCARABAUS BACKER” PASSED AB THE SYMBOL OF IMMORTALITY, AND AS THE EMBLEM OF TRE BUN. 
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species In this country, the Searabeuse 
malotontha, or cock chaffer, 1s — 
The larva inhabits ploughed ds, and 
feeds on the roots of corn, and the com- 
plete imsect makes ita appearance during 
the middle or the decline of summer This 
insect sometimes appears in such prod 
gious numbers, as almost to strip the trees 
of their fohage, and to produce muchiefs 
nearly approaching to those of the locust | 
tmbe A species of great beauty 1s the | 
Acarabeus auratus, or golden beetle, about 
the size of the common or black — 
beetle, the colour is most brilhant, highly 
varnished, and of a golden green 

SCARF BKIN, in anatomy, the first and 
outermost of the three lamina of which the 
akin 1s —— and which 1 full of pores 

SCARIFICA'TION, 1m surgery, the ope- 
ration of making severa) incisions in the 
skin with a lancet or a cupping instru 


ment 

SCARLATI NA, m medicine the scarlet 
fever, a genus of diseases in the class Py 
reata, and order Exanthemata, of Cullen, 
characterized by contagious synocha, and a 
scariet eruption appearing ov the skin in 
patches, which, in the progress of the dis 
ease, Assumes Ove universal redness, per 
vading the face, body, and lambs 

SCAR LET OAK, in botany, the Quereus | 
cocerfera, or kermes oak, producing small | 
glandular excrescences, ed kermes or 
scarlet grain It 18 uscd for dyeing scarlet 

SCABP, in fortification, the intenor talus 
or slope of the ditch next the place at the 
foot of the rampart ——In heraldry, the 
acarf which military commanders wear for 
ornament 

SCENE, in the drama, has four agmifi 
cations 1n its primitive one, it denotes a 
theatre, the word meaning a tent or booth 
in sts second, a decoration of a theatre, as 
the painting exhibited between the acts 
in ite third sense, a scene 1s the place in 
which the action 18 performed, as in a room 
or in a garden, and in its fourth, 1t means 
that portion of a drama which belongs to | 


SCARLET FEVER AND IT 18 MOST COMMON TOWARDS THE END OF AUTUNN 


the same person or persons, in one place 

8CE NERY, the — of the van 
ous objects presented to our view, as, the 
acenery on the bauks of the Thames at 
Richmond 16 diversified and pleasing, or, 
the landscape acenery presented to the view 
from the Malvern hills 1s picturesque and 
vaned ——-The paintings representing the 
scevery of a play 

SCENOG’RAPHY 1n perepective, stands 
opposed to iclnography and orthography 
Tehnography 1s the ground plan, orthoyra 
pAy, the elevation or a flat vew of a front 
of an object, and ecenography, 1s the per 
spective view, which takes several sides, 
and represents everything tn ite apparent 


proportions 

SCEPTICISM, also called Pyrrhoniem 
(from its founder, Pyrrbo, who lived under | 
Alexander the Great), the doctrine of a 
sect of philosophers, who maintained that 
no cate inferences can be drawn from the 
senses, and who therefore doubted of every 
thing — In theology, ecepticiam in a de 
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nial of the divine origin of the Christian 
religion, or of the being, perfections, or 
truth of God. [See Pariosorsr.]) 

SCEP’TRE, a short staff, the emblem of 
sovereign power. It is an ensign of royalty 
of greater antiquity than the crown. It 
was at first an unornamented staff, or baton, 
but afterwards became covered with orna- 
ments in ivory, gold, &. At the present 
time the seceptre and ball form the two 
most important emblems of royal and im- 
perial power. 

SCHEDULE, in Iaw, a scroll of paper 
or parchment appended to a will or any 
other deed. Also an inventor a peoass &e. 

SCHE’LIUM, or SCHEE'LIN, in mme- 
ralogy, names by which tungsten is some- 
times called. It isa hard brittle metal of 
a ish white colour, and brilliant. 

Sc ENE, in antiquity, an Egyptian mea- 
sure of length, equa! to sixty stadia, or 
about aeven miles and a half. 

SCHERO'MA, in medicine, a dryness of 
a ore from the want of the lachrymal 







































fluid. 

SCHE'SIS, iv medicine, an appellation 
designating the general state or disposition 
of the body or mind.——In rhetoric, a figure 
of speech whereby a certain affection or in- 
clination of the adversary 1s feigned on pur- 
pose to be anawered. 

SCHIL’LER-SPAR, a mineral contain- 
ing two sub-species, bronzite and common 
schiller-spar. It frequently occurs mter- 
mingled with serpentine, and when exposed 
to a high degree of heat, 1t becomes hard, 
and forma a porcelain-hke masa. 

SCHISM, ina theological sense, a divi- 
sion or separation in a church or denomina- 
tion of Christians; or breach of unity among 

eople of the same religious persuasion. 

ence, one who separates from an esta- 
blished church or religious faith is termed 
a schismatic.——In scnpture, the word 
achiam seems to denote a breach of charity, 
rather than a difference of doctrine. 

SCHIST, or SHIST’US, a name given to 
different kinds of stones, but particularly 
those of the — kind. 

SCHOLAS'TICS, a clase of philosophers 
or echoolmen, who arose im the middle ages, 
and taught a peculiar kind of philosophy, 
which consisted in applying the ancient di- 


both. On account of the excessive subtilty 
which vailed in the scholastic philoso- 
phy, the expression scholastic has been 
used for the extreme of eudbtilty. After the 
Reformation and the revival of letters, the 
system gradually declined, till it gave place 
to the enlightened philosophy of lord Ba- 
cou and the great men who have followed 
in his track and carried out his principles. 

8CHO'LIA, notes or annotations on 
an ancient author.———Seholiaet, one who 
writes secholia, for the purpose of illus- 
trating ancient authors. 

OOL, a house or place of rendezvous 
for pupils or students to receive mstruction 
in v 8 arts and branches of ueeful and : 
necessary knowledge. In modern usage, 


WESTMINSTER BCHOOL, WITH FORTY SCHOLARSHIPS, WAS FOUNDED BY ELIZABETH, IN 1560; AND HARBOW SCHOOL ALSO IN HER BBIGH. 
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BION, WITR SEVENTY KING'S SCHOLARS, WAS FOUNDED BY HENRY Vi. rN 1440. 
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alectiga to theology, and intimately uniting | theology which discusses nice points, and 











BY WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM, IN 1587. 
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education, whether a college, an academy, 
a — achool. or a school for learning 
any single art or accomplshment. “The 
changes which have taken place in science, 
and in the whole condition of modern na- 
tions, who are no longer ndent, like 
those of the middle ages, for their means of 
intellectual culture, on the remains of an- 
cient civilization, necessarily make the cha- 
racter of school instruction very different 
from what it was formerly, when the whole 


intellect ealth of Europe was contained 
in two lan 8; and thotgh these noble 
idioms always retam a high place in a 


complete system of education, yet their im- 
portance is comparatively less, while that 
of the natural sciences, history, geography 
politics, &c. has very much increased. A { 
this has had a gregt influence upon schools, 
and will have a still greater. The import- 
ance of education, moreover, is now set jn 
strong rchef by the general conviction, en- 
tertained in free countnes, that the general 
diffusion of knowledge is the only true 
security for well-regulated liberty, which 
must rest on a just sense of what is due 
from man to man; and few results can be 
attained by the student of history and of 
mankind more delightful than this of the 
essential connexion of light and hberty; not 
that great learning necessarily leads to li- 
berty ; history affords many instances which 
disprove this; but that a general diffusion 
of knowledge always tends to promote a 
general sense and love of what is mght and 
just, as well as to furnish the means of 
securing it.” For the foregomg remarks, ; 
which are not less forcible than apparent, | 
we are indebted to Blackie’s edition of the | 
Conversations Lexicon. ——~ School, among 
painters, the style and manner of painting 
among the great masters of the art at any 
aired period, as the Itahan, Flemish, 
utch, Spanish, and English schools.—— 
School, in — a system of doctrine 
as delivered by particular teachers, as the 
Platonic school, the school of Anitotle, &e. 
——Alazo, the seminaries for teaching logic, 
metaphysics, and theology, which were 
formed in the middle ages, and which were 
charagterized by academical disputations 
and subtilties of reasoning. Hence school 
divinity ta the phrase to denote that 
proves everything by argument. | 

SCHOON’ER, a vessel with two masts, 
whose main-sal and fore-sail are suspended 
by gaffe, like a sloop’s main-sal, and are 
stretched below by booms. 

SCIAG’RAPBRY, in architecture, a profile 
or section of a building to exhibit its inte- 
rior structure.——In astronomy, the art of 
finding the hour of the day or night by the 
shadows of objects, caused by the sun, 
moon, or stars. 

SCIATIC Artery, in anatomy, a branch 
of the internal tliac.———-Sciatic Nerve, a 
branch of a nerve of the lower extremity 
formed by the union of the lumbar and 
eaceal nerves.———Sciatic Vein, the vein 





IN THE MIDDLE AGES, BESIDES THE TWO UNIVERSITIZG, THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH WAS PROVIDED FOR BY FHR EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS. 


; which accompanies the sciatic artery in 
the word echool comprehends every place of j the thigh. 
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SCIENCE the development of 
any branch of knowledge It perfects 
mus, and moderates those ebullitions of the 
iancy which are apt to overatep the bounds 
of reason § The difference between science 
and art 18, that the first 10 speculative, and 
the second mechanical Science plans, and 
art performs, for instance, the theory of 
music 38 a qctence, the practice of 1t an art 
Science gives data, philosophy draws con- 
cliunons ——Pure science as the mathema 
ters, 1s built on self evident truths, but the 
term science 18 also applied to other sub 
jects founded on gencrally acknowledged 
truths, as mefaphyace or on expenmc¢ nt 
and observation, as chemistry and natu al 
paslosophy, or even to an assemblage of the 
general principles of an art, as the acience 
ofagneulture ——The chiefohject of science 
is the discovery of truth, and of art the de 
velopment of beauty In the former we 
trust to reason, and in the latter to :magi 
nation But judgment and fancy are of 
mutual assistance in both studies Science 
cleara the obstructions which impede the 
progress of art, and art adorns and smooths 
the path of science No discovery is made 
without some previous conjectural effort of 
themind some exertion of the :magination, 
nor is any beauty unfolded where there has 
not been some pre conaideration of probable 
effects, some exertion of the reasoning fa 
culties As the human mind 18 pleased 
with the contemplation of what is true and 
dehghted with the appearance of what 1s 
beautiful, 1¢ may be assumed that the cul 
tivation of science, and the improvement of 
art onginated 10 our love of pleasure We 
commonly divide the objects of the two 
pursuits into distinct classes and we 
think, when we call scientific atudies use 
ful, and the productions of art only orna 
mental that there 1s something intrinsically 
| different in their respective natures But 
if we examine our own feelings, and judge 
| of science by ite mfluence on ourselves, we 

shali be obliged to confiss, that although 
less obviously, it 18, 1 fact as much recom 
mended to us by the pleasures to which it 
mimatern as those arts that we regard as 
| entsrely devoted to the excitement of agree 
able emotions 

SCIL LA 1m botany, a genus of plants 
class 6 Hexandna, order 1 Monoyymia 
Planta of this genus are bulbous and con 
sist of the different varieties of the Syuil! 
| “SCION, or CL ON a graft or young shoot 


of a tree 

SCIOPTICS, the scnence of exhibitin 
| amages of external ohjecta received throug 
a double convex glass into a darkened room 
i ~—<Sewptiec, a — or globe of wood 
' with a bole in which 1 placed a lens, so 
constructed that 1t may be turned round 
every way, and used in making expennments 
with the camera obscura. 

8CIRE FA CIAB. in law, a judicial wnt 
summoning a person to show cause to the 
court why something should not be done, 
as, to require sureties to show cause why 
the plaintiff’ should not have execution 
against them for debt and damages, or to 






















Be delivered to satisfy the execution, &o 


male, class Mammalia, order Glires 
species const of the various kinds of 


tamun 
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in his hands by replevin, should not 


SCITAMIN EX, the exghth Linnean 
natural order of plants, including turmeric, 
ginger, cardamoma, and other aromatics. 

SCID RUS, m zoology, a genus of =~ 

e 


squirrel 

SCLAVONIAN, or SCLAVON‘C, per- 
to the Sclav:, or their language— 
a people that anciently inhabited the coun 
try between the rivers Save and Drave 
Hence the word came to denote the lan 

age which 1s now spoken in Poland, 

ungary, Bohemia, &c 

SCLEROTICA, m anatomy, one of the 
tunics or coats of the eye 1t 39 hard, 
opaque, and extended from the cornea to 
the optic nerve, its anterior part, which 1s 
transparent 18 called the cornea ——Medi 
cies which harden and consolidate the 
parts to which they are applied are termed 
eclerotica 

SCO LEX, in entomology, a genus of ani 
mals, class - ermes, order Intestina, having 
the body gelatinous and variously shaped, 
the head prehensile and retractle 

SCO LOPAX, 1m ornithology, a genus of 
birds of the order Gralle The species in 
clude the woodcock, smipe, curlew, &c 

SCOLOPEN DRA, in entomology, a ge 
bus of insects of the order Aptera, destitute 
of wings, but having as many feet on each 
aide as there are segments in the body 

SCOM BEB 1n ichthyology, the mack 
erel (which see] 

8( ORK, in music, the ongmal draught 
of the whole composition, wherein the se 
veral parta are distinctly scored and marked 

SCO RIA, in metallurgy, the dross or 
recrements of metals in tusion, or, more 
strictly speaking, that vitreous mass which 
as pee a in melting metals and ores, 
and which when cold is brittle and not 
dissoluble in water Hence, sconaceone, 
pertatuing to dross, and scorification, the 
operation of reducing a — into vooria. 

SCORP NA, 1n ichthyology, a genus of 
fishea of the thoracic order They inhabit 
the Mediterranean in shoals, ide them 
selves among the sea weed, prey on fish or 
crabs, and, when touched erect thempelves, 
and wound with the apts of the doraal fin 
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SCOR PIO, one of the signs of the zodiac | 


which the sun enters on the 23rd ot Octuber 
-——Bcorp, the name of an ancient military 
engine used chiefly in the defence of tbe 
walla of atown It resembled the balista 
in form, consisting of two beams bound 
together by ropes, from the middie of » hich 
rose a third heam, called the stylus, 20 
disposed as to be pulled up and Jet down at 
pleasure On the top of this were fastened 
iron hooks ~———8corpio was the name also 
of a sort of scourge which was furnished 
with small spskes that lacerated the body of 
the sufferer 

SCOR PION, in soology, a genus of wing 
less insects, containing several species The 
tail of the ecorpron 18 long and slender, end 
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BY ATBADILY PURSUING SCIENCE, WE GHALL ARRIVE AT TRUTH. 


She Scientific and Literary Creasury ; 
require a third person to show cause why 
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ing in a pointed weapon or sting, and the | of the Scriptures which lie before them. It 
whole body is covered with a firm and | is the office of a translator to give a faithful 
somewhat hard skin: it has eight eyes, translation of the onginal. Now that this 
three on each side of the thorax and two on | faithful representation has been given, it is 
the back, eight feet, and two claws in front. , our part to peruse it with care, and to take 
It is found in the south of Europe, where it a fair and a faithful impression of it. It is 
seldom exceeds four inches in length; but | our part to purify our understanding of all 
in — climates it grows to the length | its previous conceptions. We must bring 
of a foot, and in shape much resembles a a free and mueecu pred mind to the exercise. 
lobster. The sting of the larger kinds is | I¢ must not be the pride or thé obstinacy 
mouch dreaded, and is sometimes fatal to | of s@f-formed opinions, or the haughty 
life.——-Water-scorpion, an aquatic insect of | independence of him who thinks he has 
the genus Nepa. reached manhood of his understanding. 

SCOT, in law, a customary contribution | We must bring with us the docility of a 
laid upon all subjects according to their | child, if we want to win the kingdom of 
abiltty. Whoever were asacesed to any | heaven. It must not be a partial, but an 
contribution, though not by equal portions, | entire and unexcepted obedience. There 
were said to pay scot and lot. must be no garbling of that which is en- 

| 
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SCOT’ISTS, a sect of school-divines and | tire, no darkening of that which is Jumi- 
hilosophers, thus called from their founder, | nous, no softening down of that which is 

| . Duns Scotus, a cordelier, who maintaimed | authoritative or severe. The Bible will 
| the immaculate conception of the virgin, or | allow of no compromise. It professes to be 
that she was born without original sin, im | the directory of our faith, and claims a total 

| opposition to Thomas Aquinas and the | ascendancy over the souls and the under- 
omists. standings of men. It will enter into no 
SCREW, one of the six mechanical — with us or our principles. It 
powers, consisting of a spiral thread or ' challenges the whole mind as its due, and 
groove cut round a cylinder: when the it appeals to the truth of heaven for the 
| thread is on the outside it 1s a male or con- | high authority of its sanctions. * * * We 





vex screw; but when it is cut along the , do all homage to modern science, nor do 
we dispute the loftiness of its pretensions. 
But we maintain that, however brilliant its 


career in those tracts of philosophy where 


| inner surface of the cylinder it 1s a female 


{ 
screw, otherwise called a nut.——Archime- 
dew” Screw, in hydraulics, a kind of spiral | ¢ 
pump for raising water, so called from its | it has the light of observation to conduct 
inventor Archimedes.——The Archimedean ' it, the philosophy of all that hes without 
| ecrew has lately been introduced in steam the field of observation is as obscure and 





navigation, 10 order to suporsede the use of | inaccessible as ever. We maintain that, to 

| the cumbrous machinery of paddle boxes at | pass from the motions of the moon to an 
| the aden of the vessels, and from the suc- 
' ceas of the experiment there 19 reason to 
1 expect ite general adoption. disowned by philosophy. We ought to feel 
RCRIB a principal officer in the Jewish | that it would be a still more glaring trans- 

i law, whose business was to write and inter- ; gression of al) her maxiins, to pass from 
pret scripture. Originally they had their | the brightest discovery in her catalogue, to 
name from their employment, which was | the were of that mysterious Being whom 
transcribing the law, and multiplying co- no eye hath seen, and whose mind is capa- 
pies of it; but an time they exalted them- | cious as snr ge The splendour and the 
selves into public ministers and expositors | magnitude of what we do know can never 


unauthonzed speculation upon the che- 
mustry of its materials, is a presumption 


of it. authonze us to pronounce upon what we 
| SCRIPTURE, or the Hoty Scarptvrzs, | do not know , nor can we conceive a trans- 
an appellation given, by way of eminence, , ition more violent, or more unwarrantable, 
(tothe sacred and inapired writings of the | than to pass from the truthe of natural 
i Old and New Testament. Instead of en- | scence to a speculation on the details of 
| tering into a history of the various books God’s admiustration, or the economy of 
which form the sacred volume (brief no- ; hie moral government. Instead of theo- 
ticea of such being given under their re- | rising upon the nature and properties of 
| spective titles), we shall quote a few sen- that divine light which irradiates the 
tences from Dr. Chalmers, on the supreme , throne of God, and exists at so immeasur- 
: authority of the Scriptures :—“‘ The great | able a distance from our faculties, let us 
1 bulk of Christiana,” he observes, “ have no | point our eyes to that emanation which 
access to the Bible in its original lan- has actually come down to us. Instead of 
guages; but they have access to the com- | theorising upon the counsels of the divine 
mon translation, and they may be satistied, | mind, let us go to that volame which 
by the concurrent testimony of the learned | lighted upon our world nearly 2000 years 
| 
| 





among the different sectaries of this coun- | ago, and which bears the most authentic 
try, that the translation is a good one. We | evidence that it is the depository of part of 
do not confine the principle to critics and | these counsels. Let us apply the proper 
translators ; we press it upon all. We call | instrument to this examination. t us 
upon them not to form their divinity by | never conceive it to be a work of specula- 
— thinking, but to receive it by | tion or — It is a pure work of gram- 
obedient reading, to take the words a | matical analysis. It is an unmixed ques- 


1 they stand, and submit to the plain English | tion of language. The commentator who 


UB PROPHETS BORROWED THEIR IMAGERY FROM THE MOST SPLENDID OBJECTS AND THE MOST STRIKING REVOLUTIONS IN NATURE. 





THE CHARACTER OF THE PROPHETIC STYLE VARIES ACCORDING TO THE GENIUS, KDUCATION, AXD MODE OF LIFE OF THE RESPECTIVE WRITERS. 
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N@ THE LIFE OF PERICLES, THAN SOME, THE MISTRESS OF THE WORLD, IN SEVEN CEN2UBIK 


ATHENS PRODUCED MORB SPLENDID WORKS OF ART DURI 
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opens this book with thé one hand, and 
carries hie syatem in the other, has nothing 
to do with it. We admit of no other in- 
etrument than the vocabulary and the 
lexicon. The man whom we look to is the 
Scripture critic, who can appeal to his 
authorities for the import and significancy 
of phrases, and, whatever be the strict 
result of his patient and profound philo- 
logy, we submit to it. We call upon every 
enlightened disciple of lord Bacon fo ap- 
por the steps of this process, and to ac- 
nowledge that the same habits of philo- 
— to which scieuce is indebted for 
her elevation in these latter days, will 
lead us to cast down all our lofty imagina- 
tions, and bring into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ ” 
SCROPH’ULA, in medicine, a disease 
indicated by hard indolent tumours of the 
conglobate glands iu various parts of the 
body, but particularly in the neck, behind 
the ears, and under the chin, which after a 
time — add and degenerate into ulcers. 
SCRUTINY, in Jaw, an examimation of 
saffragea or votes at an election, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether they are 
or not.——Ip the primtive church, 
an examination of catechumens who were 
to receive baptism on Easter-day. 
SCULPTURE, the art of giving form 
and expression, by means of the chisel and 
other implements, to masses of stone or 
other hard substances, so as to represent 
figures of every descnption, animate and 
inanimate. It is generally thought that 
sculpture had its origm from idolatry, as it 
was found necessary to place before the 
people the rmages of their gods to enliven 
the fervour of their devotion. But to form 
conclusions concerning the rise and pro- 
grees of the arta and sciences, without the 
aid of historical evidence, by analogies 
which are sometimes accidental, and ote 
fanciful, 18 a mode of reasoning which, at 
best, must ever be liable to suapscion, In 
whatever country the earhest attempts were 
made, the Egyptians were the frst who 
adopted a certain style of art. Their works 
were gloomy and grave, but still they were 
full of deep sentiment, and connected, as 
would appear by the bieroglyphics which 
covered them, with poetry and history, and 
by the mummies, with the belief of ummor- 
tality. Interesting as the subject would 
doubtless prove, it 1s far beyond our limited 
means to trace the progress of this beauti- 
ful art through all its stages in the classic 
days of Greece, till its decline in Rome, 
where, though all the treasures of the Gre- 
cian sculptors had been carned to deck the 


| Roman ecapstal, the art never became na- 


turalized. During the long and gloomy 
interval of barbarism that succeeded the 
downfall of imperial Rome, sculpture, with 
the sister arts, lay dormant and forgotten. 


At length, however, through the genius of 


Michael Angelo Buonarsotti, and the skill 
and perseverance of some of his distin- 
guished successors, seconded by the patron. 
age of the illustrious house of Medici, the 
treasures of antiquity were collected, and 
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modern art nobly tried to rival the grace 
and sublimity which existed in the ancient 
modela, Though till within the last centu 
it could hardly be said that a British schoo. 
of sculpture existed, yet the talent that has 
been successfully called into action has 
roduced many works of aterling merit ; and 
ad we vo other names to boast of than 
those of Flaxman, Chantrey, Baily, and 
West macott, these alone would be sufficient 
to redeem the national character in this 
department of art. The sculptor’s art, as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds observes, is limited in 
comparison of others, but it has its variety 
and intricacy within its proper bounds. 
Its essence is correctness: and when to 
correct and perfect form is added the orna- 
ment of grace, dignity of character, and 
appropriate expression, as in the Apollo, the 
euus, the Laocotn, the Moses of Michael 
rl ey and many others, this art may be 
said to have accomplished its — 
SCUP’PERS, or SCUPPER-HOLES, in 
a ship, channels cut through the water- 
ways and sides of a vessel at proper dis- 
tances, and lined with lead for carrying off 
the water from the deck.———Scupper-hoee, 
a leathern pipe attached to the mouth of 
the scuppera of the lower deck of a ship, to 
prevent the water from entering. 
SCURVY (scorbutue), in medicine, a 
disease characterized by great debility, a 
pale bloated face, livid spots on the hands 
and feet, weakness in the legs, offensive 
breath, &c. The scurvy is a disease of a 
putrid nature, much more prevalent in cold 
chmates than in warm ones, and very gene- 
rally arises from eating too much salt pro- 
visions. It has been found, that in the 
cure of this disease much more is to be 
done by regimen than medicines, and that 
those articles are espectally useful, which 
contain a native acid, as oranges, lemons, 


&c. 

SCURVY-GRASS, in botany, a plant of 
the genus Cochklearia. It grows on rocks 
near the sea, has an acrid, bitter taste, and, 
when eaten raw as a salad, 1s considered an 
excellent remedy for the scurvy. 

SCU‘TAGE, in Enghsh history, a tax or 
contnbution levied upon those who held 
lands by knight-service. 

BCUTTLE, a small hatchway or opening 
in the deck of a ship, large enoygh to 
admit a roan, and with a lid for covering it; 
aleo a similar hole in the aide of a ship, and 
a the covering of her hatchways, &c. 

SCUTUM, in antiquity, a sort of buckler 
of both an oblong and an oval form. 

SCYL’LA, a rock in the sea between 
Bicily and Italy, which was very formidable 
to the mariners among the ancients, It 
waa oppoate to the whirlpool Charybdis. 

SCYTHE, an instrument for mowing, It 
consists of a thin steel blade attached at 
right angles to a handle of six or eight feet 
long. Yor cutting corn there is frequently 
the addinon of what is called a cradle. 

SEA, in geography, is sometimes used for 
the ocean, or that vast tract of water en- 
compassing the whole globe; but, more 
properly, for a particular part or division of 
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THE MOST FLOURICHING PERIOD OF BCULFTURE IN ROME WAS THE REIGN OF ADRIAN; AFPER THAT TIME IT CONTINUED TO DEGENERATE. 
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the ocean; as the Irish Sea, the Mediter- 
ranean Bea, the Red Sea, the Sea of Narmura 
or the Black Sea, and the Baltic. (See 
Oczan.) 

SE’A-CALF, in zoology, the common seal, 
a species of Phoca. 

E’A-GULL, in ornithology, a species of 
gull, a fowl of the genus Larus. 

SE’A-HARE, a marine animal of the 
genus Laplysia, whose body is covered with 
membranes reflected; it has a lateral pore 
on the right side, and four feelers resem- 
bling ears. The body is nearly oval, soft, 
gelatinous, and punctated. Its juice is poi- 
sonous, and it is in the highest degree fetad. 

SEA-HEDGEHOG, in conchology, a sea- 
shell, being a species of Echinus; so called 
from ita prickles, which somewhat resemble 
those of the hedgehog or urchin. 

SE’A-HOLLY, in botany, a plant of the 
genus Eringyum. 

SE’A-HORSE, in zoology, the Morse, a 
species of Walrus. Also, a kind of needle- 
fish, four or five inches long. 

SE’A-KAIL, or SE’A-CALE, in botany, a 
plant of the genus Crambe, The whole 
plant is entirely smooth and glaucous; the 
stems are about two feet high and branch- 
ing, bearing fleshy leaves, some pinnatifid, 
and others sinuate, undulate, and crisped. 
Its introduction into gardens as a culinary 
vegetable ia but of recent date; but it is 
now very common as such in most parts. 
It should be planted in a deep — soil, 
and blanched either by‘ cd, ashes, litter, 
or by covering with flower pots. No plant 
is so easily forced; and, unhke asparagus, 
it yielda produce the first spring after rais- 
ing from seed. 

EAL, in zoology, an amphibious animal 
of the genus Phoca, inhabiting the Caspian 
Sea, and many of the coasts of the ocean. 
Seals have six cutting teeth in the upper 
jaw, and four in the lower. Their hind teet 
are placed at the extremity of the body, in 
the same direction with it, and serve the 
purpose of a caudal fin; the fore feet are 
alao adapted for swimming, and furnished 
each with five claws. There are nume- 
rous species, as the leonina, sometimes 18 
feet in tength, and the judata, sometimes 
25 feet in length, with a mane hke a hon, 
both called sea-lion, and found in the south- 
ern segs, and also in the N. Pacific; the 
ursina, or sea bear, about 8 feet in length, 
and covered with long, thick, and bristly 
bair, found in the N. Pacific; and the com- 
mon seal (Phoca vitulina), from 4 to 6 feet 
in length, found generally throughout the 
Atlantic, and the seas and bays commani- 
cating with it, covered with short, stiff, 
glossy hair, with a smooth head without 
external ears, and with the fore legs deeply 
immersed in the skin. When it comes 
on shore, the method of taking it is, by 
knocking it down with a long club. This 
creature is gregarious; and when attacked, 
its companions come to its assistance. 
Ther courage, however, only enables the 
fisherman to increase his booty. The seal 
not only furnishes food for the Eaqui- 
maux’s table, oil for his lamp, and clothing 
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for his person; Ut even the bones and 
skin supply materials for his light portable 
boate and his summer tents. It has been 
remarked that the brain of this animal is 
of greater proportionate magnitude than 
in any quadraped; and that not only does 
it exhibit in its countenance the ap nce 
of sagacity, but its intelligence is is reality 
far greater than in most land quadrupeds. 
Dr. Harwood observes, that, aware of ita 
disposition to become familiar, and its 
ticipation inthe good qualities of the Soe. 
it is astoni — mankind have not 
chosen this intellectual and finely-organized 
quadruped, for aquatic services scarcely less 
important than some of those in which the 
dog is employed on land.——The opera- 
tion of taking seals and curing their skins, 
is called sealing; and a voyage made for 
that purpose is called a sealing-voyage. 
SEAL, in law, the impression or device 
printed on wax which is put to any deed by 
way of ratification. The great seal is the 
seal used for the united kingdom of England 
and Scotland, and sometimes of L 
The privy seal is that which the king uses 
to such grants, &c. as pass the t seal. 
The following 1s a short description of the 
new great seal, which has been beautifully 
executed by Mr. Benjamin Wyon, chief en- 
ver of Her Majesty’s Mint.— 2 
equestrian figure of Her Majesty, attend- 
ed a page. The queen is supposed to 
be riding in state; over a riding habit she 
is attired in a large robe or cloak, and the 
collar of the order of the Garter; in her 
right hand she carries a sceptre, and on her 
head 1s placed a royal tiara or em. The 
attendant page, with his hat in his hand, 


looks up to the queen, whilst gently restrain- 


tient courser, which is richly 


ing the im i 
with plumes and trappings. 


caparison 


The inscription, “ Victoria Dei Gratia Bri- 
tanniaram Regina, Fide: Defensor,” is en- 


graved in Gothic letters, and the spaces he- 


tween the words are filled with heraldic 
roses.—Reverse: The queen, royally robed 
and crowned, — in her nght hand the 
eft the orb, is seated 

upon the throne, beneath a rich Gothic ca- 
opy; on either side is a figure of Justice 
5 e are the 
royal arms and crown; the whole encircled 
and roses. 
-——-Seal, a piece of metal having costs of 
erms or some other device engraven upon it ; 


sceptre, and in her 


n 
and Rehgion; and in the exer, 


by a wreath, or border of oak 


also the En in wax made by the seal. 

SE‘A-LEMON, a manne animal of the 
genus Dor, having an oval body, convex, 
marked with numerous punctures, and of a 
lemon colour. : 

SEAL'ING-WAKX, a composition of gum 
lac, melted and in rated with resin, to 
which some pigment is added to give it the 
Fequired colour, as vermilhon, ivory black, 
verditer, &c. Gold ing-wax is 
simply by stirring gold-coloured mica span- 
gies into the melted resin. This is an arti- 
cle that is much adulterated. ; 

SE’A-LION, in xoology, the Phoca jubata, 
: marine animal which has a mauve like a 
ion. 
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SE’AMAN, an individual engaged in na- 
vi ships or other vessels upon the high 
seas. Various regulations have been enact- 
ed with reapect to the hiring of seamen, 
their conduct, and the payment of their 
wages; but these particulars are too nume- 
rous for insertion here, and not within the 
scope of this work. 

SE’AMANBHIP, an acquaintance with 
the art of managing and navigating a ship; 
applicable both to officers and the men, 
an —— — necessary in those who 
have the ship under their command. 

8E’A-MEW, in ornithology, a species of 
gull, a marine fowl of the genus Lerus. 

SE’A-NEEDLE. [See OABFISE.] 

SE’A-OTTER, in zoology, a species of 
otter that has hind feet, resembling the 
seal, It feeds on shell-fish. 

SE’A-PIE, or 8E’A-PYE, in ornithology, 
a fow) of — Hæmatonus, and order 
Gralla; called aleo the oyster-catcher, from 
ites thrusting its beak into the oysters when 
open, and taking out the fish. 

SEA-SERPENT. At various times within 
the last quarter of a century, the public 
have been entertained with marvellous sto- 
ries respecting an enormous marine animal 
aeen on the coasts of America, of a size and 
length varying according to the opinions of 
those whu assert that they have witnessed 
it, some declaring it 100 feet long, while 
others describe it as being nearly as many 
eae y AJl accounts, however, agree in re- 
gard to the protuberances on its back, ite 
vertical sinuosities, and its serpent-shaped 
head. As there is no absolute reliance to 
be placed on any of the descriptions of this 
marine monster, we think it merely neces- 
sary thus to notice it; and we beg to refer 
our readers to the article “ Knaxen” in 
this volume. 

BEA-SICKNESS, a disorder incident to 
most persons on their first going to sea, 
occasioned by the agitation of the vessel. 
In voyages, sea-sickness, though it con- 
tinues in general only for the first day or 
two, is extremely harassing to some people 
at intervals, especially on any increased 
motion of the vessel. The ancient writers 
recommend acid fruits, or bread and vege- 
tables soaked in vinegar, after the stomach 
has been cleansed by vomiting, but not be- 
fore. An old remedy for sea-sickness, and 
a very common one among sailors, is a 
draught or two of sea-water, which though 
disagreeable enough, at auch a time too, 
— produces the desired effect. 

SE’ASONS, the four divisions or portions 
of the year, namely, Spring, when the sun 
enters Aries; Summer, when he enters 
Cancer; Autumn, when he enters Libra; 
and Winter, when he enters Capricorn. The 
diversity of the seasons depends upon the 
oblique position of the sun’s path through 
the heavens, whereby this luminary rises 
to different heights above the horizon 
making the day sometimes longer, and 
sometimes shorter than the nights. When 
the sun rises highest at noon, its rays fall 
moat nearly in the direction of a perpendi- 
cular, and consequently a greater number 
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is received upon a given spot; their action 
also, at the same time, continues the long- 
est. These circumstances make the differ- 
ence between summer and winter. It is 
found that the sun does not rise so high 
in summer, nor descend so low in winter, 
at the present time as it did formerly; in 
other words, the — of the ecliptic, 
which is half the difference between the 
sun’s greatest and least meridian altitudes, 
is growing less and less continually, and 
the seasons are thus tending, though slow- 
ly, to one unvaried spring. (See 

BION Or TUB Equinoxss.] 

SE’A-URCHIN, in ichthyology, a genus 
of marine animals, the Echinus of many 
species. The body is roundish, cove 
with a bony crust, and often set with mov- 
able prickles. [See Kcarnus.] 

SE’A- WOLF, in ichthyology, a fish of the 
genus Anarraicas, so named from its ferce- 
ness and ravenousness, found in northern 
latitudes, about Greenland, Iceland, Nor- 
way, Scotland, &c. It grows to the length 
of four or six feet, and feeds principally on 
shell-fish. 

SEBA’CEOUS GLANDS, in anatomy, 
amall glands seated in the cellular mem- 
brane under the skin, which secrete the 
sebaceous humour. This sebaceous humour 
is a anet-like or glutinous matter, which 
serves to defend the skin and keep it soft. 

SEBA’CIC, in chemustry, an epithet for 
that which pertains to or is obtained from 
fat; as sebacie acid, which is an acid ob- 
tained from tallow. 

SEBES'TAN, in botany, the Assyrian 
plum, a plant of the genus Cordia, a species 
—— 

ECANT, in geometry, a line that cuts 
another, or divides it into two parts. The 
secant of a circle is a line drawn from the 
circumference on the side, to a point with- 
out the circumference on another.-—-In 
trigonometry, a secant is a right line drawn 
from the centre of a circle, which, cutting 
the circumference, proceeds till it meets 
with a tangent to the same circle. 

SEC’OND, in geometry, chronology, &c. 
the sixtieth part of a minute, whether of a 
degree, or of an hour; it is denoted by two 
small accenta, thus (").——In music, an 
interval of a conjoint degree, being the dif- 
ference between any sound and the next 
nearest sound above or below it.——One 
who attends another in a duel to aid him, 
and sec that all the proceedings between 
the parties are fair.——Second terme, in al- 
gebra, those where the unknown quantity 

a degree of power less than it has in the 
term where it is raised to the highest. 

SEC’ONDARY, or FLOETZ ROCKS, 
in geology, those masses of stone and or- 
ganic substances which are situated over 
or above the primitive or transition rocks, 
being dissolved and deposited in strata, 
consisting of old red sand-stone, flocts 
lime-stone, floets gypsum, variegated sand- 
stone, shell lime-atone, rock salt, chalk form- 
ation, floets trap formation, and form- 
ations. They abound with organic remains 
or petrifactions, and are supposed to be me- 
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chanical deposits from water.——Second- | radii and the arch of a circle.—-—~A mathe- 
ery circles, in astronomy, are circles pass- | matical iustrument so marked with lines of 
ing through the poles of some great circle: | sines, tangents, secants, chords, &&. as to 
thus the meridians and hour-circles are | fit all radii and scales, and useful in finding 
secondaries to the equinoctial. There are | the proportion between quantities of the 
also secondariss passing through the poles | same kind. 

of the ecliptic, by means of which all stars | SEC’ULAR, something that is temporal, 
are referred to the ecliptic ——Secondary } in which sense the word stands opposed to 
qualities, are the qualities of bodies which | ecclesiastical: thus we — wer, 
are not inseparable from them, but which | secular jurisdiction, &€. ong catholics, 
proceed from casual circumstances, such as | secular is more peculiarly used for an eccle- 
colour, taste, odour, &c. siastic who lives at liberty in the world, not 

SECOND SIGHT, asuperstitious notion, | confined to a monastery, nor bound by vows, 
prevalent in the Highlands of Scotland, by | or subjected to the particular rules of any 
which certain persons are supposed to be | religious unity; in which sense it 
gifted with a kind of supernatural sight, or | stands opposed to regular. Thus we say, 
the — of seeing future or distant events | the salar clergy, and the regular clergy. 
as if they really happened. -—-The act of rendering secular the pro- 

SEC’RETARY, an officer whose duty it is | perty of the clergy, is called secularization. 
to write letters and other instruments, for SEC’ULAR GAMES (ludi seculares), in 
and under the orders and authority of a pub- | antiquity, solemn games held among the 
lic body or an individual.—Secretary of | Romans once in ‘an age or century. SThey 
State, in British polity, an officerofthe crown | lasted three days and three nights, during 
who transacts and superintends the affairs | which time sacrifices were performed, thea- 
of a particular department of government. | trical shows exhibited, with combats, sports, 
There are three principal secretaries of | &c. in the circus. The firat who had them 
state. They are members of the privy- | celebrated at Rome waa Valerius Publicola, 
council, and have authority to commit per- | the first consul created after the expulsion 
sons for treason, and other offences againat | of the kings. At the time of the celebration 
the state, as conservators of the peace at | of the secular games, heralds were sent 
common law, or as justices of the peace | throughout all the empire, to intimate that 
throughout the kingdom. every one might come and see those solem- 

SECRE’TION, the process by which a | nities which he never yet had seen, nor 
giand, or set of vessels in the animal or | would ever see — 
vegetuble system, changes a fluid of one | SECUN’DUM ARTEM, (Lat.) dccord- 
quality into a fluid of another quality. The | ing to the rules of art.——-In medicine, a 
organs of secretion in the animal economy } term frequently used in prescriptions to 
are of very various form and structure, but | denote that the recipe must be made up 
the most general are those denominated } with particular care.——Secundum naturam, 
glands. . according to the course of uature. 

SECT, a collective term for a bodyof| SECU EES, in satqulty. a description 
persons adhering to some philosophical or | of gladiators among the Romans, who 
religious system, but constituting adiatinct | fought against the retiarii, The secutoree 
party by holding sentiments different from | were armed with a sword and a buckler, to 
those of other men. Most sects have ori- | keep off the net or noose of their antago- 
ginated in a particular person, who taught | nists, and they also wore a casque. This 
and propagated some peculiar notions 1m | name was also given to such gladiators as 
eorped y or religion, and who is consi- | tovk the place of those killed in the com- 

ered to have been its founder. bat, or who fought the conqueror. 

SECTA'RIAN, one of a party in religion SED’ATIVES, medicines which have the 
which has separated itself from the estab- | power of diminishing animal en with- 
lished church, or which holds tenets differ. | out destroying life. At the present day the 
ent from those of the prevailing denomina- | sedative influence of medicine is generally 
tion in a kingdom or state. denied. ; 

SE@TILE, aterm for a mineral that is SE DEFENDEN’DO, in law, a plea 
midway between the brittle and the malle- | used for one who is charged with the death 
able, as soapstane and plumbago. of another, by alleging that he was under 

SEC’TION, iu general, denotes adistinct | a necessity of commutting the act in his 
part or portion of something which is di- | own defence. : 
vided, or tho division itself. Such are the SEDGE (carez), an extensive genus of 
subdivisions of a chapter, called also para- —— plants, but easily distinguished 
graphs and articles.——Section, in geome- | from grasses by having the atem destitute 
ty, a side or surface of a body or figure cut | of joits. The roots are perennial and 
of by another; or the place where lines, | fibrous, the leaves hard and rough on the 
planes, &c. cut each other.—Section edge. They are found in all soils, but the 
@ building, in architecture, is the same wi er proportion grow in marshes; and 
its profile; or a delineation of its heights | there are altogether more than three hun- 
and depths raised on a plane, asif thefabric | dred known species. F 
was cut asunder to discover its inside. SEDI'TION, in politics, an opposition to 

SECTOR, in geometry, a part of a circle | the laws, or the adminustration of justice, 
comprehended between two radii and the | and in disturbance of the public peace. In 
arch; or a mixed triangle, formed by two | general, it signifies a local or limited oppo- 
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ALTHOUGH THE CHRISTIAN WORLD IS DIVIDED INTO A GREAT VARIETY OF SECTS, THE MAJORITY DIFFER LITTLE IN ESSENTIALS. 
EUR MAHOMMEDANS ARE DIVIDED INTO TWO GREAT SECTS, THE SUNNITES AND SHIITES, BESIDES NUMEROUS SMALLER SRCTS, 4S WAMABERE, &ec. 





THE HINDOOS ARE DIVIDED INTO THE SIVAITES AND VISHNOOITES, e8t 
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nition to civid authority; a commotion of 
lees extent than an insurrection, and conse- 











that name in Bohemia—The waters are 
saline and p tive, limpid, sparkling, and 
of a bitter and salt taste; being composed 
principally of the sulphates and carbonates 







of magnesia and lime. 
SEED, in botany, the of future 
plants, ly contained in the fruit 





which is its appendage and support. Every 
consists of an embryo plant. This 
embryo, which is the whole fature plant in 
miniature, is called the germ or bud; and 
is in the cotyl or placenta, 
which makes its involucrum or cover. The 
—— is always double; and in the 
middle, and common centre of the two, isa 
point or speck, which being acted on by the 
warmth of the sun and of the earth, begins 
to protrude its radicle, or root, downwards, 
and ite bud upwards; and as the requisite 
heat continues, it draws nourishment b 
the root, and so continues to unfold iteelf 
and grow. In some cases, the con- 
stitute the fruit or valuabie part of plants, 
as in the case of wheat and other esculent 
grain; eometimes the seeds are inclosed in 
the fruit, asin apples and melons. Many 
kinds of seeds will continue good for several 
years, and retain their vegetative faculty ; 
whereas others will not grow after they are 
one year old; this difference is in a great 
measure owing to their abounding more or 
lesa with oil; as also to the nature of the 
oil, and the texture of their outward cover- 
ing. All seeds require some share of fresh 
air, to keep the germ in a healthy state; 
and where the ar is absolutely excluded, 
the vegetative quality of the seeds will be 
soon lost. But seeds will be lon of all 
reserved in the earth, provided they are 
uried so deep as to be Beyond the infiv- 
ence of the sun and showers; since they 
have been found to lie thus buried twenty 
or thirty years, and yet vegetate as well as 
new seeds. How the vegetative life is so 
long preserved, by pre hea them so oree 38 
the — is very difficult to explain ; but 
the fact is too well established to admit of 
a doubt on the subject. Books contain an 
abundance of instances of plants havin 
suddenly sprung up from the soil obtained 
from excavations, where the seeds 
must be su to have been buried for 
ages. Professor Henslow says, that in the 
fene of Cambridgeshire, after the surface 
bas been drained and the soil ploughed, 
crops of white and black mustard in- 
ly appear. Millar mentions a case of 
Plantago Paylium having sprung from the 
soi] of an ancient ditch which was emptied 
at Chelsea, although the plant bad never 
been seen in the me of man. 
Chandolle says, M. Girardin succeeded in 
raising kidney beans from scede at least 100 
ears old, out of the herbarium of 
‘ournefort ; and rasp 
raised from seeds found in an ancient cof- 
fin in a berrowin Dorsetshire, which seeds, 
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from the coins and other relicts met with 
near them, may be estimated to have been 





quently less than rebeivion. 1600 to 1700 years old. 
SED’LITZ, or SEID/LITZ WATER, a SEEL‘ING, in faleo: the running of a 
minera) water obtained from a village of | thread through the eye- da of a hawk when 


first taken, so that she may see very little, 
or not at all, to make her the better endure 
SLO MENT i try, part of 

, in geometry, any of a 
line in a triangle or other figure eut off by 
a perpendicular jet fall upon it.———Seg- 
ment of a circle, a part cut off by achord, or 
that portion comprehended between an arc 
and achord. 

SEGREGA'TA POLYGA'MIA, in bo- 
tany, the fifth order of the class Syngenesia ; 
comprehending those flowers the several 
florets of which are included within a com- 
mon calyx, and also furnished with their 


—— 
BEIGNIORAGE, a royal right or 

tive of the apy Bead ueen regnaut of Eng- 

d, be Reda they claim an allowance of 
gold and silver brought in the mass to be 
exchauged for coin.——-A lord of a manor 
is sometimes atyled a scignior, and the 
lordabip, a eeigniory. 

BE'IZIN, or BE IBIN, in law, posscasion. 
Seisin in fact, or deed, is actual or corporal 

ssession ; seizin in law, is when some. 
thing is done which the law accounts - 
session or seizin, a& enrolment; or when 
lands desernd to an ber, but he has not 
yet entered on them. In this case the law 
considera the heir as seized of the estate, 
and the person who wrongfully enters on 
the land 1s accounted a disscizor. 

SELE'NIATE, in chemistry, a compound 
of selenic acid with a bate. 

SEL’ENITE, in mineralogy, foliated or 
ctystabzed sulphate of lime, There are 
two varieties, massive and acicular. 

SELE’NIUM, an elementary mineral 
substance, extracted from the pyrites of a 
copper-mine at Fahlun, in Sweden. It ia 
of a gray, dark brown colour, with a bril- 
liant metallic lustre, and slightly translu- 


cent. 
SELENIU’BET, a mineral of a shining 
gray colour, with a granular texture. 
It is composed chiefly of selenium, silver, 


and copper. 
SELENOG’RAPHY, a delineation of the 
moon, with a description of its phenomena. 
SELEU'CIDA, a term in chronology 
designating a particular era. The era of 
the Scleucider, or the Syro-Macedonian era, 
is a computation of time, commencing froin 
the establishment of the Seleucide, a race 
gt, who reigned as successora 
of Alexander the Great, in Syria, as the 
Ptolemies did in Egypt. This wra we find 
expressed in the book of the Maccabees, 
and on a preat number of Greek medals, 
struck by the cities of Syria, &c. The Rab- 
bins call it the wera of contracts: and the 
Arabs the ara of the two horns. Acovord- 


ing to the best accounts, the first year of 
this sera falls in the year 813 before Christ, 
being about eleven or twelve years after 
Alexander's death. 

SELF.COMMAND"’, that steady equa- 
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nimity which enables a man in every situa- 
tion to exert his reasoning faculty with 
coolness, and to do what the existing cir- 
cumstances require. It depends much upon 
the natural temperament of the body, and 
much upon the moral cultivation of the 
mind; and be who from his early youth has 
been accustomed to make his passions sub- 
mit to his reason, will, in any sudden emer- 
gency, be more capable of acting with a 


to or allowed himself 
to be controlled by the influence of his 


passions. 

SELF-KNOWL’EDGE, a difficult but 

most important acquisition. It is difficult, 

use every man is more or less blinded 
by some peculiar to himself, and it 
is disagreeable to investigate our errors, 
our faults, and our vices. But these diffi- 
culties are more than counterbalanced by 
the advantages of self knowledge. By know- 
ing the extent of our abilities, we shall be 
restrained from rashly engaging in enter- 
prizes beyond our ability; by investigatin 
our opinions, we may discover those whic 
are based upon false principles; and hy 
examining our Virtues and vices, we shall 
learn what principles ought to be strength- 
ened, and what habits or propensities ought 
to be abandoned. 

SELF-LOVE, an instinctive principle in 
the human mind which 7 every rational 
creature to preserve his life, and promote 
his own happiness. It is very generally con- 
founded with selfishness, but their springs 
of action and their reaults are very different ; 
for selfiabness is the parent and nurse of 


cool and steady resclution, than he whe 
has tamely yielded 


every vice, while self-love only prompts him ; 


who is actuated by it to procure to himself 
the greatest sible sum of happiness 
i his whole existence. 

SEL’LING OUT, among stockbrokers, a 
transfer of one’s share of stock from one 
person to another, in distinction from buy- 
ing in, which is the purchase of the*atock 
held by another. 

SELTZER WATER, in medicine, a sa- 
line water, slightly alkaline, and high! 
acidulated with carbonic acid. It is use 
with great success in many diseases. 

SEMEIOTICS, or S9EMEIOL’OGY, the 
doctrine of signs; terms used in medical 
acience to denote that branch which teaches 
how ® judge of all the symptoms in & 
human body, either in a atate of health or 


eane. 
_ SEM'I, a prefix to many words, signify- 
tng hel as semicircle, half a circle, &c. 
EM1-AMPLEX'ICANT, in botany, em- 
bracing the stem half way, as a leaf. 
BEMIBREVE, in masic, the measure 
note by which all othera are reguiated. It 
contains the time of two minims, which are 
divided either into four crotcheta, eight 
uavers, sixteen semiquavers, or thirty-two 
— 
nary Se poms in — bors punctua- 
ion, the point (:] the mar a pause to 
be observed in BE Maes of leas duration than 
the colon, double the duration of the com- 
ma, or half the duration of the period. It 
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is used to distinguish the conjunct mem- 
bers of a sentence, 


SEMI-COLUM‘'NAR, fiat on one side, 
and round on the other: a term of botany, 
TREMIDIAM ETE, on peomerry, arigh 

* VET in geom aright 
line drawn from the — — 4 or 
sphere to its circumference or periphery; a 


radius. 

SEMI-DIAPA’SON, in music, a defective 
octave, or an octave diminished by a minor 
semitone. 

SEMI-DIATES’SARON, in music, an 

— o fective fourth. 

EM'I-D NE, in music, a lesser third, 
having its terms as 6 to 6. 

SEM’I-FLORET, in botany, a half floret, 
which is tubulous at the mning, like a 
floret, and afterwards exp in the form 


ofa — 

SEMI-FLOSCULO’SA, in botany, the 
name of a subdivision in the order of com- 
pound flowers, both in the natural and arti- 
ficial system of Linpeas, comprehending 
such as are made up wholly of fertile ligu- 
late corollets. 

SEMI-FLOS’CULOUR, in botany, com- 
posed of semi-florets, or ligulate; as a semi- 
fosculous flower. 

SEM'I-METAL, a metal that is not mal- 
leable, as bismuth, arsenic, nickel, cobalt, 
zinc, antimony, Manganese, tungsten, mo- 
lybden, and uranite. The name, however, is 
usually given to the regulus of these aub- 
atances. 

SEMINARY, in gardening, a seed-plat, 
or place for raising plants, and keeping 
them till they are fit to be removed into the 
garden or nursery.-——Any place of educa- 
tion, in which poue, persons are instructed 
in the several branches of learning. 

SEMINA‘TION, the natural manner of 
shedding and dispersing the seeds of plants, 
which is variously effected. Some are heavy 
enough to fall directly to the ground; 
others are furnished with a pappus, or 
down, by means of which they are dis- 
persed by the wind; while others are con- 
tained in elastic capsules, which, burating 
open with considerable force, throw out 
the seeds. 

SEM1-OR'DINATE, in conic sections, a 
line drawn at right angles to and bisected 
by the axis, and reaching from one side of 
the section to the other; the half of which 
is properly the semi-ordinate, but is now 
calied the ordinate. 

_ SEMI-PELA‘GIANS, a sect of Chris- 
tians, who hold that God has not by pre- 
destination dispensed his grace to one wore 
than to another; that Christ died for all 
men; that the grace purchased by Christ 
and necessary to salvation, is offered to all 
men; that man, before he receives grace, is 
capable of faith and holy desires; and that 
man being born free, is capable of accepting 
grace, or of resisting its influences. 

SEMI-PRIMI”°GENOUS, in geology, of 
a middle nature between substances of pri- 

and secondary formation. 

SEMI-PROTOLITE, in geology, a spe- 
cies of fossil of a middle nature between 
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as a cure for the bite of the rattlesnake, 
and also as a remedy in — com. 
plaints. The plant grows to the height of 

t a foot, producing several herbaceous 
stems, and its blossome resemble those of 


the Ree. 

SENE’CIO, in the Linnzan system, a 
— of plants, clase 19 Syngenesia, order 
———— auperfixa, 

SEN’ESCHAL, an officer in the houses 
ef princes and dignitaries, who hos the 
superintendence of feasts and public cere- 
movies. In some instances, the seneschal 
is an officer who has the dispensing of jus- 
tice, as the high seneschal of Engiaud, &c. 

SEN’NA, tiie leaves of the Cassia senna, 
which are imported here from Alexandria 
for medicinal use. They have rather a dis- 
agreeable smell, and a sub-acrid, bitteriah, 
nauseous taste. They are in common use 
as a purgative; and are given as an infu- 
sion, tincture, or made into an electuary. 

SENOC’ULAR, in entomology, an epithet 
for such insects as have six eyes. 

SENSE, the faculty of the soul by which 
it perceives external objects by means of 
Soc made on certain organs of the 

. The external organs of sense are 
usually classed under five heads, vis. those 
of sight, hearing, feeling, smell, and taste. 
The nerves and the brain are the organs of 
sensation. Uf the external organ be de- 
atroyed, no sensation can be produced; 
where there are no nerves there 19 no sensa- 
tion: where the nervous branches are most 
numerous there is most sensation; if the 
nerve be destroyed, sensations cannot be 
produced from these parts to which the 
nerve belongs, which are further from the 
braiu than the injured parts. All the nerves 
terminate in the brain. [f the brain is 
compressed, sensation is suspended: if the 
brain 19 considerably injured, sensation 
ceases, Sensations are the rudiments and 
elements of our ideas, that is, of all our 
thoughts and feelings. In the earliest ex- 
ercise of the sensitive power, sensations are 
simple, uncompounded with the relicts of 
former corresponding sensations; but the 
sensations soon become perceptions; that 
is, they inetantaneously recal the relicts of 
other corresponding sensations. The aceu- 
rary and extent of the perception depends 





SEN] 


substances which are of primary and such 
forall 


as are of seco: t 
SEMI-QUARTILE, or SEMI-QUAD’- 
RATE, in astronomy, an — of the 
lanets, when distant from each other the 
ofa —— or forty-five degrees. 
SEM’IQUAVER, in music, a note of half. 
the duration of the quaver, being the mx- 
teenth of the semibreve. 
SEMI-SEX’TILE, in astronomy, an aspect 
of the planets, when they are distant from 
each the twelfth part of a circle, or 


as a 5 

8 MITONE, in music, half a tone, being 
the smallest interval admitted in modern 
music. The eemitonic ecale consists of 
twelve degrees, or thirteen notes in the 


octave. 

SEM‘'I-VOWEL, in grammar, a half 

vowel, or an articulation which is accom. 

ied with an imperfect sound ; as, el, em, 
en, which, though uttered with close organs, 
do not ———— the sounds. 

SEMPERVI'VUM, in the Linnean sys- 
tem, 8 om of plauts, class i1 Dodecan- 
dria, order 6 Polygynia. The species con- 
sist of rer| perennials. 

SENATE, an assembly or council of se- 
nators: that is, a body of the — 
inhabitants of a state, invested with a share 
in thagovernment. The senate of ancient 
Rome was, of all others, the most cele- 
brated: it appointed judges, ether from 
among the senators or knights, to deter. 
mine processes; it also appointed governors 
of provinces, and disposed of the revenues 
of the commonwealth, &c. Yet the whole 
sovereign power did not reside in the senate, 
since it could not elect magistrates, make 
laws, or decide on war and peace; in all 
which cases the senate was obliged to con- 
sult the people. One of the qualifications 
of a senator was the possesmon of 7 
to the amount of 80,000 seaterces, ut 
7000i.——--In the United States of America, 
senate denotes the higher branch or house 
of legislature, vis. the upper house of con- 

ss; and in most the states, the 
Fisher and least numerous branch of the 
legislature is called the senate.--—Senate- 
howe, a building in which the senate 
meets, or a place of public council.—— 
Senate, in the university of Carobridge, is 
equivalent to the convocation at Oxford, 
and consists of all masters of arts, and higher 
es, being masters of arts, who have 
each a voice in every pense — — 
granting degrees, in cletting wembers o 
pesiiament, a chancellor, &€. 
SENATUS AUCTORITAS, a vote of the 
senate, drawn up in the same form 
on but without ts force, as having 


been ented passing into a decree 

by some of the.tribunes of le. 
SENA’'TUS CQNSUL’TUM, a decree of 

the Roman senate, ced on some 


question or point law; which, when 
posed. made —— the law. 
SENECA » the root of the Poly. 
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compound sensations, and the nuniber of 
them received from the same or similar 
objects in different situations, and through 
the medium of different senses. The object 
therefore of early education should be to 
invigorate the organs of sense.—-—Common 
eenae 18 that power of the mind which, bya 
kind of instinct, or a short process of rea- 
soning, perceives truth, the relation of 
things, cause and effect, &c., and hence 
enables the possessor to discern what is 
right aud expedient, and adopt the best 
means to accomplish his purpose.—-—- Moral 
sense immplies, a determination of the mind 
to be pleased with those affections, actions 
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on the vividness and efficaciousness of the 


a, @ Woody, hing root, | or characters of nal agents, which are 
about av inch in diameter. Ita me- | considered and conducive to virtue. 
dical virtues have been greatly exaggerated SENSIBIL'ITY, acuteness of perception, 
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or that quality of the mind which renders 
it susceptible of impressions; delicacy of 
feeling; as sensibility to pleasure or pain, 
shame or praise.——In physiology, the capa- 
bility which a nerve pogsesses 0 nanveyial 

the sensation produced by the contact o 

another body with it. 

SEN'SIT PLANT, a native of tropi- 
cal America, but often seen im our ns 
houses. It is celebrated for its apparent 
sensibility, shrinking and foldin 
— the slightest touch. (See Mr- 
MOSA. 


SENS8O’RIUM, or SEN’SORY, the brain 
and nerves, the seat of sense. Accordin 
to some writers, it not only denotes the ain 
ferent organs of sense, but also that living 
principle or spirit of animation which re- 
sides throughout the body, without being 
—— to our senses, except by its 
effects. 


ct 

SEN’TENCE, in law, a judicial decision 
pubhely and officially declared in a criminal 
prosecution. In civel cases, the decision of 
a court 18 called a judgment.——In gram- 
mar, a number of words containing com. 
plete sense, and followed by a full pause; a 
period. <A atmple sentence consists of one 
subyect and one finite verb; as, “ the man 
walks.” A compound sentence contains 
two or more subjects and fiuite verbs; 
as, “we live, and move, and have our 


being.” 

SENTICORE, the 36th Linnean natural 
order of p)ants, contaming the rose, bnar, 
bramble, &c. a 

SEN’TIMENT, in its primary sense, 
signifies a thought prompted by passion or 
feeling. Also, the decision of the mind, 
formed by deliberation or reasoning.—— 
Sentiments, 11 poetry, and especially dra- 
matic, are the thoughts which the several 
persons express, whether they relate to 
matters of opinion, passion, &c. 

SEN’TINEL, or SEN’TRY, in military 
affairs, a private soldier placed in some 
post, either to watch any approach of the 
enemy, to prevent surprises, and to stop 
such as would pass without order, or have 
no business where he is posted. 

SE:PIA, in achthyology, the cuttlefish, 
a genus of the Vermes mollusca class and 
order, of which there are eight species, 
inbabigants of various seas. The Sepsa 
oficinatis inhabits the ocean, and is the 
prey of the whale tribe and plaice; its 
arms are also frequently eaten ‘off by the 
conger eel, and are re-produced. (See 
Curt.u-rian].——Sepia, a pigment pre- 
pared from the black juice secreted in 
certain glands of the above-described fish. 
All the varieties of this molusca secrete the 
same liquor, but that of the Sepia aficinalie 
is most preferred. Caustic alkalies dissolve 
the sepia, and turn it brown. After certain 
preparations it is fit for the painter, and is 
a colour of much use. 

SEPIA’RLA, the 44th natural order of 
plants in the Linnean system; including 
sach as grow wild in hagges or are used for 
hedges, as the briar, privet, &c. 

SE’POYS, the name given to the Hisdoo 
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or native troops in the service of the East 
India company, of whom there are nearly 
200,000, chiefly infantry, though there are 
several regiments of cavalry and some 
companies of artillery. They are all disci- 
oe after the European manner, and are 

dy, temperate, and subordinate. Their 
dreas consists of a red jacket, with a white 
cotton vest, trowsers reaching only half. 
ba down the thighs, and a light turban. 

EPS, in natural history, a species of 
venomous eft or lizard. 

SEPT,,in Irish history, a clan, race, or 

family, proceeding from a common proge- 
nitor. 


SEPTA’RIA, in mineralogy, a name 
given to nodules or apheroidal masses of 
calcareous mari, whose interior presents 
numerous fissures or seams of some crys- 
tahzed substance, which divide the mass. 

SEPTEM’BER, the ninth month of Nu- 
ma’s year, but the seventh of the year of 
Romulus, whence it derives its name, viz. 
septimus mensis. 

SEPTEMBRISA‘DE, in politics, a 
terms in use during the revolutionary com- 
motions in France for any horrid massacre 
hike that which disgraced the 2nd and 3rd of 
September, 1792. 

EPTEN'NIAL, happening or returning 
every seven years, as septennial parlia- 
ments, i.e. new parliaments chosen every 
seven years, as they are at present ap- 
pointed, 

SEPTENTRION, or SEPTEN’TRIO- 
NAL, pertaining to the north or northern 
regions of the globe. 

EP’TIC, m chemistry, an epithet for 
any substance that promotes the putrefac- 
tion of bodies ; as antraeptic 1s for whatever 
tends to preserve them from putrefaction. 

SEPTUAGES'IMA, in the calendar, the 
third Sunday before Lent, or before Qua- 
dragesima Sunday: supposed to take its 
name from being about seventy days before 
Easter. 

SEP’TUAGINT, a Greek version of the 
books of the Old Testament, so called be- 
cause the translation 1s supposed to have 
been made by seventy-two Jews, who, for 
the sake of round numbers, are usually 
ealled the seventy interpretera. This trans- 
lation 18 said to have heen made at the re- 
quest of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of 

pt, about 280 years before the birth of 
Christ. It was in use in the time of our 
Saviour, and is that out of which all the 
citations in the New Testament from the 
Old are taken. It was also the ordmary 
and canonical translation made use af by 
the Christian church in the earliest ages 
and it still subsists in the phurches bo 
the east and west. I¢ is however observable, 
that the chronology of the Septuagint makes 
fifteen hundred years move from the crea- 
tion to Abraham, than the present Hebrew 
copies of the Bible. * 

EPTUM AU‘RIS, in anatomy, the drum 
of the car._——Septum ceredelli, a process, of 
the dura mater, dividing the cerebellum 
into two equal parts. tum cordis, the 
partition ‘Between the two ventricles of the 
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heart.-—-Septum narium, the partition be- 
tween the nostvila. 

SEPULCHRE, a place destined for the 
— of — — — one? 
used in speaking of the buryin es of the 
ancients, those ofthe moderns being usual 
ealled tombe. Sepulchres were held sac 
and inviolable, and the care taken of them 
has always been held a religious duty. 
Those who have searched or violated them, 
have been thought odious by all nations, 
and were always severely punished. The 
Egyptians called sepuichres eternal houses, 
in contradistinction to their ordinary houses 
or palaces, which they called inns, on ac- 
count of their short stay or pilgrimage on 
earth. The sepulchres of the Hebrews in 

eral were hollow places dug out of rocks. 
Abraham is said to hai Se his wife 
in the cave of (Gen. 
In such sepulchres, also, the bodies of 
Lesarus and Jesus Christ were buried 
(John xi. 38), Matthew xxvii. 60. And the 
seme custom prevails in the East to this 
day, according to the account of modern 
travellers. ——~—-Knights —— holy Sepulchre, 
a military order, established in Palestine 
about the — 1114. 

SEPULTU'RA, in archzology, an rari | 

made to the priest for the burial of a de 


SEQUENCE, in music, a regular suc- 
cession of si sounds.——In gaming, 
a set of cards immediately following eac 
other, in the same suit, as a king, queen, 
kuave, &c.; thus we say, a sequence of three, 


four, ov five . 

SHQUESTRA'TION, in law, the act of 
taking a ras in controversy, from the 
— of both parties till the right be 

ined by course of law.—~—In the civil 
law, the act of the ordinary, dis: 5 of 
the goods and chattels of a person deceased, 
whose estate no one will meddle with. 

SEQUIN, or ZE'CHIN, a gold coin of 
Venice and Turkey, of different value in 
different 5— but generally about 9s. 

SERAG’LIO (pron. eeralyo), a Persian 
word, signifying the palace of a prince or 
lord; but the term is used, by way of em:- 
nence, for the palace of the Grand Seignior 
at Constantinople, and all the officers and 
dependents of his court; and in it is trana- 
acted all the business of government. In 
this building are also kept the females of 
the harem. (See Hane } 

SERA‘, a large building for the accom- 
modation of travellers, common in the East. 
In Tarkey they are called khana; in Persia, 
ecaravanseraia, which we write caravanen- 
vice; but in Tartary and India, simply ee- 


SERAPH, a t of the highest rank in 
i y of angela; thus called from 
ith divine —— ———— — 
w j or owiug to t 
more immediate stiandince at the 
of God. The Hebrew plural is seraphim: 


the Bugtish pleral is regularly formed (ee- 


BER. SKIER, a Turkish general or cam- 
mander of land forces. 
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SERASS’, in ornithology, a fowl of the 
crane kind, a native of the East Indies. 

SERENA’DE, music performed in the 
street during the silence of night. It con- 
sists generally of instrumental music, but 
that of the voice is sometimes added. 
Hence, an entertainment of music given in 
the night by a lover to his miatress under her 
window is styled a serenade. 

RF, a servant or, as is the case in 
some countries, a peasant slave, attached 
to the soil and transferred with it. 

SERGE, a kind of woollen quilted atuff. 

SER’GEANT, in military affeira, a non- 
commissioned officer in a company of in- 
fantry or troop of cavalry, whose duty is to 
order and form the ranks, and see discipline 
preserved.-——~Sergeant-at-law, a barrister 
who usually pleads in the court of common- 
pleas, but who is allowed to plead also in 
other courts. Every judge must first be 
a sergeant-at-law.—-—Sergeant-at-arma, or 
at mace, an officer appointed to attend the 
person of the sovereign, arrest persons of 
quality that offend, &o. A similar sergeant 
attends the lord chancellor; a third, the 
speaker of the house of commons; and a 
fourth, the lord-mayor of London, on ao- 
lemn occasions.——Common-sergeant, an 
officer of the city of London, who attends 
the lord-mayor and court of aldermen on 
court-days, and is in council with them on 
all occasions. He is, more particularly, to 
take care of the orphanns’ estates.—~Ser. 
geantry, in the old English law, is of two 

inds. Grand sergeantry is a kind of 
knight service, by which the tenant was 
bound to do some apecial honorary service 
to the king in peraon, as to carry bis banner 
or sword, or be his champion at his coro- 
nation, &c. Petit eergeantry was a tenure 
by which the tenant was bound to render 
to the king annually some small implement 
of war, as a bow, a sword, a lance, &c. 

SE’RIES, a continued succession of 
things in the same order. In natural his- 
tory, a series is used for an order or subdi- 
visidn of some class of natural bodies; com- 

rehending all such as are distinguished 

m others of that class by certain cha- 
racters, which they $10 common, and 
which the rest of the bodies of that class 
have not.——Series, in mathematics, is a 
number of terms, whether of numbers or 
quantities, increasing or decreasiig in a 
given proportion.——Infinite eeries, is 8 
series conmsting of an infimte number of 
terms, to the end of which it is impossible 
ever to arrive ; so that let the series be car- 
ried on to any assignable length, or namber 
of terms, it ean be carried still farther. 

SERIO’LA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 19 genesia, order 1 Polygamia 

, e species are perennials. 

BERIPH'IUM, in botany, a genus of 
plants, clats ” 8 — order — 
gamia ate. are a. 
SERPENTA'RIA, in botany, the plant 

ed also sneke-roat. 

SERPENTA’RIUS, in astronomy, a con- 
stellation in the sorthern hemisphere, con- 
taining soventy-four stars. 
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SER'PENTES, or SERPENTS, the ae- 
cond oat of — — — ge- 
e uber, anguis, achrochordus 

—* — * rd crotalua. They 


hisheena, cecilia, an 
are distin ished from lizards by havin * 
feet, and from eels by having no fins. They 


have tapering bodies, without a distinct 
neck; the jaws are not articulated, but di- 
latable; and they move along the earth by a 
winding motion, and with the head elevated. 
Their poison, when they are poisonous, is 
contained in fangs placed in the upper jaw, 
and capable of being protruded at pleasure. 
Some serpents are vivaparous, as the rattle- 
snake; while those which are innoxious 
are oviparous, depositing their eggs in a 
kind of chain, in any close warm situation, 
where they are afterwards hatched.—The 
following observations on the respiration 
and deglutition of the boa-constrictors exhi- 
biting in Paris, were lately presented to the 
Institute: These enormous serpents swal- 
low several live fowls, one after the 
other, ata meal. During the repast, which 
lasts half an hour or more, the throat con- 
tinues greatly distended, and all communi- 
cation between the nostrils (through which 
the reptile usually breathes) and the lungs 
is completely shut out; but by an admira- 
ble provision of nature, the creature pro- 
trudes the orifice of its windpipe from be- 
tween the branches of the lower jaw, quite 
out of its mouth, to the extent of an inch 
and at least three inches beyond its usual 
situation. The throat being distended to its 
utmost stretch by the fowl] or rabbit in the 
cesophagus, the glottis is seen protrudin 
between the branches of the lower jaw an 
the skin of the throat; and the protrusion 
is greater in proportion as the object in 
the act of being swallowed is of 4 lar, 
size. Every half-minute, more or less, the 
orifice of the windpipe is open to nearly 
half an inch in diameter, and a gush of air 
hike that from a smal! pair of bellows, issues 
out ; when, fresh air being immediately af- 
terwards taken in, the glottis is again closed 
by the sphincter muscles till the next ex- 
piration, and so on alternately._—--We have 
eleewhere spoken of the fascinating power 
which naturalists have attributed to certain 
species of the serpent tribe; but in “ Jame- 
aonꝰa Journal” this opinion of —— 
tion of serpents is denied by Dr. Hancock, 
who sftys, “it ia not a faculty of charming 
or of — in the usual acceptation 
of the term, which enables certain serpents 
to take birds; but, on the contrary, the 
hideous forms and gestures, which strike 
the timid animals with impressions of hor- 
ror, stupefying them with terror, and ren- 
dering them unfit for any exertion: eape- 
cially as those serpents to which has been 
bed the power of fascinating, araamong 
the most terrific of the tribe. From the 
earliest agea we read that ente have 
been the most formidable enemies of man- 
kind; and though the lion, the tiger, and 
the wolf, have been driven from man’s im- 
mediate haunts, this class of reptiles still 
defies hia power. Along the — banks 
of the Oronoco, where the san is hot, the 
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ONE SNORMOME MEAL WILL SERVE A SERPENT FOR MANY MONTHS. 
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forests thick, and the men but few, the ser: 


pents cling among the ches of the 
trees in infinite numbers, and on an 
unceasing war against all animals in their 
vicinity. Many a traveller has seen la 
snakes twining round the trunk of a 
tree, encompassing it like a wreath, and 
thus rising and descending it at pleasure. 
We cannot, therefore, reject as wholly fabu- 
lous, the accounts given by the ancients of 
the terrible devastations committed by ain- 
gie serpents. It is probable, in early times 
when mankind were but thinly scattered 
over thegearth, that serpents, continuing 
undisturbed posseseors of the forest, 
to an amazing itude; and aver Giver 
tribe of animals fell before them. It then 
might have happened that serpents reigned 
the tyrants of a district for centuries toge- 
ther. To animals of this kind, * y 
time and rapacity to 100 or 150 feet in length, 
the most powerful beast of the forest was 
but a feeble opponent. That horrible feetor, 
which even the commonest and most harm- 
less anakes are still found to diffuse, might, 
in these larger anes, become too powerful 
for any living being to withstand ; and, 
while they preyed without distinction, they 
might thus aleo have —— the atmo- 
sphere around them. But, as we descend 
into more enlightened antiquity, we find 
these animals Jess formidable, as being at- 
tacked in a more successful manner. 
Regulus led his army along the banks of 
the river Bagrada, in Afmca, an enormous 
serpent disputed his passage with it. Pliny 
says that it was 120 feet long, and that 
it had destroyed many of the army. At 
last, however, the battering-engines were 
brought out against it; and these assailing 
it at a distance, it was soon destroyed. Its 
spoils were carried to Rome, and the gene- 
ral wae decreed an ovation for its success. 
There are, pees facts in history bet- 
ter ascertained t this. An ovation was 
a remarkable honour, and was given onl: 
for some signal exploit that did not dema: 
atriumph. The skin was kept for several 
days after in the capitol; and Pliny says he 
saw it there. 
SER’PENTINE, or SER’PENTINE- 
STONE, in mineralogy, a primitive rock, 


—— of felspar and hornblende. It is 
usually of an obscure n colour, with 
shades and spots. tine, in che- 


muistry, a long winding worm, or pipe of 
lead or pewter, which is placed in a tub 
— in the — of —— 
tine vereee, in try, verses W. 
begin and end with the sane words. 
ERPIC’ULA, in botany, a us of 
plants, class 31 Monoecia, order 4 Tetran- 


dria. 
BERPI’GO, in medicine, a species of 
herpes; called in popular lauguage, a ring- 


worm, 

SERPU’LA, in conchology, a genus of 
testaccous animals, of the Vermee, or- 
der Teetacea, having a tubular univalve 
ehell; the inhabitant of which is a tere- 


bella. : 
SER PULITE, in the natura) history of 
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BRREENTS ARE RNDOWED WITH AN AATONISUING FOWER OF CONETHICTION. 
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ALL ANIMAL BODIES ARE ELECTRICAL OR GALVANIC COMBINATIONS, AND THB RXCITEMBET 15 THR PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY AND ENERGY. 
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MANY ANINALCULA, AVTRB HAVING BEEN APPARENTLY DEAD FOR XEARS, REVIVE AGAIN ON BRING PUT IN A DROP OF WATER. 
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the genus ula. : 
SERRATE, or SER’RATED, in gene- 
ral, something notched or indent 

like & saw; a term much used in bo- 
tany in — the leaves of plants, 
which are said to be duplicately serrated, 
or doubly serrate, when the edges of the 
large serratures are again serrated with 
lesser indentings of the same kind.——A 
serrate-ciliate leaf, is one having fine hairs, 
like the eye lashes, on the serratures. A 
eerrulate > is one finely serrate, with 
very amall notches or teeth, 

RRA‘TUS, in anatomy, an epithet 
given to several muscles, from their re- 
semblance to a saw.———Also, a term in bo- 
tany; folium eerratum, a leaf having sharp 
imbricated notches on the edge. 

SERRA’TULA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 19 Syngenesia, order 1 Polyga- 
mia aqualis. The species are perennials, and 
consist of the different kinds of saw-wort. 

SER'VAL, in soology, av animal of the 
feline genus, resembling the lynx in form 
and size, and the panther in its spots. It 
is a native of Malabar. 

SERVICE, in a general sense, labour, 
whether of body or mind, or of both united, 
performed in pursuance of duty, or at the 
command of a superior. The service of 
peraons who spontaneously perform some- 
thing for another's benefit, is termed rolun- 
tary, and that of those who work by com- 
pulsion, tnvoluntary service ——Public wor- 
ship 1s termed divine service ——The duty 
which a tenant owes to his Jord for his 
fee, in called personal service——The word 
service is also apphed to the duty of naval 
or military men when serving their country ; 
as home service, foreign service, limited ser- 
vice, &c.——Various legal processes are 
also distingwahed by the term service, as 
the service of a writ, an attachment, an 


execution, &c. 

SER'VICE-TREE, in botany, the Sorbus 
and Crategus of Linneus. The fruit of 
thie tree is a powerful astringent, and 
therefore often used in cases of dysentery. 

SER'VITOR, a poor scholar at Oxford, 
answering to a sizer at Cambridge, who 
attends on other students for his mainte- 
nance and learning. 

SE’RUM, in the animal economy, a thin 
transparent liquor which forms a part of the 
blood. The serum is in reality the same 
with the lymph, which is carned hy the 
arteries through the several parts of the 
body; whence it returns partly in the veins, 
and partly in the lymphatic vessels. Also 
whey, or the remainder of the milk after its 
richer parts have been taken away. 

— aninetcr eee - - 
term desi ing a ratio where one quantit 
or number — another onee aud half 
as much more.-—In hotany, a sequialteral 
floret, iawheua large fertile floret is accom: 
panied with as abortive one. 

SESAMOI'DEA OBBA, in anatomy, hit- 
tle bones found at the articulations of the 
toes, so called from their supposed resem- 
blance to the seeds of the sesamum. 
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SLL PRETABATIONS OF LEAD ARS NORE OB LESS DELETRACOUS, 


PUIREVACTIVA PRARMENTATION AVRUCTS ALL VEGATASIN SUBSTANCES. 
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fossils, petrified shells or fossil remains of SE’SAMUM, a genus of plants in the 


' system, 


[sex 


8 14 Didynamia, order 
2 Adngioapermia. The species are annuals, 


ed on the | natives of the East Indies and Africa. 


8ES‘QUITONE, in music, a minor third, 
or interval of three semitones. 

SES’SILE, in botany, an epithet for a 
leaf which issues directly from the stem or 
branch, without a petiole or foot-stalk. _ 

SES’SION, in law, a sitting of justices in 
court upon their commission, as the session 
oyer and terminer, &c.——The session of a 
judicial court is called a term: thusa court 
may have two sessions or four sessions an- 
nually. The terms eeesions, or quarter ees- 
sions, ig applied to those quarterly meet- 
ings of justices of the peace, when minor 
offences are tried, or business performed 
which requires the sanction of two or more 
justices.——Seasion of parliament, the sea- 
eon and apace between its meeting and its 
prorogation. 

SES’TERCE, in antiquity,a Roman coin, 
the fourth part of a denarins in value, or 
about twopence. The sestertium, or sester- 
tium pondus, was two pounds and a half, or 
250 denarii; about 7l. sterling. One quali- 
fication of a Roman kmght was the posses- 
sion of éstate of the value of four hundred 
thousand sesterces ; that of a senator was 
double this sum. 

SETA‘CEOUS, in botany, bristle-shaped ; 
being in size and length like a bristle; as, 
a setaceous leafict. 

SET’.OFF, is aterm used in law, when 
the defendant acknowledges the plaintiff’s 
demand, but makes a demand of hia own, to 
te or counterbalance the debt esther 
wholly or in part. 

SE'TON, in surgery, a sort of issue, gene- 
rally in the neck, formed by means of horae- 
hair or fine threads drawn through the skin 
by a large needle, by which a small opening 


is made and continued for the discharge of , 


humours, 


SETO'SUS, in botany, av epithet for a ' 


leaf or receptacle, the surface of which is 
set with bristles. 

SETTEE’, in the marine, a vessel of from 
60 to 100 tons burden, with two masts, 
pd i with triangular or lateen sails. 
They are used in the Mediterranean for 
transporting canuon, stores, &c.——A kind 
of couch or sofa. 

SEXAGES'IMA, the second Sunday be- 
fore Lent, or the next to Shrove Sunday; so 
called as being about the 60th day before 


Easter. 

BEXAGESIMAL ARITHMETIC, a 
mode of — —— by sxtieths; such as 
the division of a degree into sixty minutes, 
and a minute into sixty seconds. 

SEXDE”CIMAL, in crystalography, an 
epithet used when a prism or the middle 
part ofa crystal has six faces and two aum- 
mits, and taken together, ten faces, or the 


reverae. 
SEXDUODE’CIMAL, iv crys phy, 
an epithet for a crystal when the — has 
six and two summits, hanng together 
twelve faecs. . 
SEXHIN'DENI, or SEX’ HINDMEN, in 
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Anglo-Saxon history, the middle thanes, 
who were rated at 600 shillings. 
SEX’TAIN, in poetry, a stansa contain- 


ing six verses. 
EX'TANT, in mathematics, the sixth 
part of a circle, or an arc comprehending 
sixty degrees. Aleo an astronomical in- 
strument like a — except that its 
limb only comprehends sixty — 
SEX’TABY-LANDS, in law, lands given 
to a church or religious house for the main- 
tenance of the sexton or sacristan. 
SEX’TILE, the position or aspect of two 
plenets when distant from each other sixty 
egrees, or two signs. 

EXTILIS, the sixth month of Romulus's 
ear, but the eighth of the year of Numa. 
t was under the protection of Ceres, and 

— — called Augwet, in honour of 
satus. 

X°TON, an under officer of the church, 
whose business it is to take care of the ves- 
sels, vestments, &c. belonging to the church 
and toattend the officiating clergyman, au 
perform other duties pertaining to the 
church. He was anciently called the ea- 


cristan. 

SEX’UAL SYSTEM, in botany, the Lin- 
neean system of otssify ing plants: according 
to the distinction of sex, the male producing 
a pollen or dust, which is provided for the 
fecundation of the pistil or female organ, 
ane is necessary to render it prolific. fee 

OTANY. 

SFORZA'TO, in music, an Italian term 
signifying that the note over which it is 
placed must be struck with force. 

SHAB’BACK, a wilitary term, of Hun- 
garian origin, used for the cloth furniture 
of a cavalry officer's troop-horse or charger. 

8 ' K, a large species of orange, 
with a white, thick, spungy rind, and a red 
or white pulp, of a aweet taste mingled with 
acidity. Also, the citrus decumana of Lin- 
nus. 

SHAD’OW, in optics, a privation or dimi- 
nution of light, by the interposition of an 
opaque body. Shadow differs from shade, 
as the latter implies uo particular form, or 
definite Lmit; whereas a shadow repre- 
sents in form the object which intercepts 
the light; as, the shadow of a man, of a 
tower, dic.——Shading, or shadowing, in 
painting, the art of duly representing fight 
and — — ‘0 — re- 
present tly, imperfectly, or typically. 

SHAFT, in architecture, the body ofa 
column, between the base and the capital. 
-—~Iu mining, a pit or long narrow opening 
or entrance into a mine. 

SHAGREE'N, in commerce, a kind of 
grained leather, supposed formerly to be 

pared from the skin of a apecies of equa- 

, or hound.fish, called the shagree. It 
in, however, now known, that the material 
is the strong skin, cut along the chine, from 
the neck to the tail, of the ass or horse, 
The akin is first soaked in water for some 
days till the hair is loose enough to be 
ecraped off ; after which it is cut and scraped 
till it becomes scarcely thicker than adlad- 
der. It is then, while wet and soft, fastened 
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to a frame, the flesh side uppermost, and 
the upper or grain side is strewed over with 
the hard round seeds of a species of cheno- 
podium ; a felt is then laid over it, and the 
seeds are den deeply into the soft yield- 
ing skin. The frames are then in 
the shade till the skin becomes dry and the 
seeds will shake out of their holes. Next, 
the skin is rasped till the sides of the holes 
are worn down almost to a level with their 
bottoms: it is then soaked, firat in water, 
and afterwardsin an alkaline ley; and, asit 
becomes soft, those parts of the skin which 
ly depressed by the seeds being 
foreed tows upon them, rise above the parts 
which had been rasped, presenting e granu- 
lar or pustular surface. The skin ia then 
stained superficially of a green colour by 
copper filings and sal ammoniac, and is 
afterwards allowed to dry; lastly, the grains 
or protuberances are rubbed down to a level 
with the rest of the surface, which thus 
presents the appearance of white dots on a 
green ground. Astracan is the seat of this 
manufacture, and vast quantities were im- 
ported into this country when it was the 
ashion to use it for watch and spectacle- 
cases, and a vanety of other purposes. 

SHAKE, in music, an embellishment, 
consisting of an alternate reiteration of 
two notes, comprehending an interval not 
greater than one whole tone, nor less than 
a semitone. 

SHALE, in natural history, a species of 
shist, or slate clay, generally of a bluish or 

ellowish coloar, but sometimes black- 
sh or inclining to green. Its fracture is 
slaty, and in water it moulders into powder. 
It is often found in strata iv coal mines, 
and commonly bears vegetable impressions. 
——— Bituminous shale is a sub-variety of ar- 
gillaceous slate, impregnated with bitumen, 
and burns with flame. . . 

SHAM’AN, in Russia, a wizard or con- 
juror, who by enchantment pretends to cure 
diseases, ward off misfortunes, and foretel 
events. 

SHAMMY, a kind of leather prepared 
from the skin of the chamois, or wild goat, 
or rather a species of antelope, inhabiting 
the mountains of Savoy, Piedmont, and the 
Pyrenees. It is dressed in oil or tanned, 
and much esteemed for ita softness, pliancy, 
and the quell of — —— — 
damage. great part of the leather whic 
bears this name is counterfeit, being made 
of the skin of the common goat, the kid, or 
even of rene 

SHAM’ROCK, the Irish name for three- 
leaved 8, or trefoil. According to legend- 
ary tradition, when St. Patnck landed near 
Wicklow, to convert the Irish, mn 433, the 

al inhabitants were about to stone him; 

ut having obtained a hearing, he endea- 
voured to explain to them the Trinity in 
Unity; but they could not understand him, 
till, plucking a trefoil from the ground, he 
said, “ Is it not as posmbie for the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, as for these leaves, to 
wupop a single stalk?” Upon which 

« the legend) the Irish were immedi- 
ately convinced.—An ingenious naturalist 
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has lately attempted to prove that the ori- 
D was not the white clover, which 
# now employed as the emblem of Ireland. 
Old authors prove (as he observes) that the 
shamrock was eaten by the Irish; and one 
who went over to Ireland in the sixteenth 
century, The it was eaten, and was a secur 
plant. The name, also, of shamrock is 
common to several trefoils, both iu the Irish 
and Gaelic languages. Now, clover could 
not have betn eaten, and is not sour. Wood- 
sorrel alone is sour, is an early spring plant, 
is abundant in Ireland, and 12 a trefoil. The 
old herbalists call it shamrog, and it is sour; 
while its beauty might entitle it to the dis- 
tinetion of being the national emblem. 

SHARK, in ichthyology, a voracious 
fish of the genus Squaiue, common m moat 
seas, Some species are said to grow to the 
length of thirty feet, and are said to weigh 
3000 or 4000 1b. They devour almost every 
animal substance, but some few subsist on 
marine vegetables. 

SHAR’OCK, in commerce, a silver coin 
in India, worth about a shilling. 

SHARP'ING, in archeology, a customary 
—— of corn made about Christmas, by 

armers in some parts of England to the 
anutha, for a ning their iron imple- 
ments of husbandry. 

SHAS’TER, among the Hindoos, a sacred 
book containing the dogmas of the religion 
of the Bramins and the ceremonies of their 
worship. It conaiste of three parts; the 
first containing the moral law of the Hin- 
doos ; the second the rites and ceremonies 
of their religion; the third the distribution 
of the people into tribes or classes, with the 
duties pertaining to each. 

SHAWL, a garment used by females as 
a loose covering for the neck ond shoulders. 
Shawls are made of various materials, as 
fine wool, silk, or wool and silk mixed, and 
of various sizes. They were origically ma- 
nufactured in the heart of India, from the 
fine silky wool of the Thibet sheep, but the 
best shawls now come from Cashmere.—— 
At Kailghet, in the district of Soudah, 
twenty days’ journey from Cashmere, is held 
the great nart for the worsted employed in 
the manufacture of those soft stuffs used 
as shaw)s, and almost as much in demand 
by the elegant females of Europe, as the 
more voluptuous inmates of the East. There 
are two — of — er which is 
most readily 18 white; the other species 
is of a hight fi colour, which cannot, with 
out some difficulty, be rendered sufficiently 
white, and is more frequently used of the 
nataral colour. One goat rarely furnishes 
more than two or three pounds of worsted 
we year. After the shearing, the two qua- 

ties are carefully separated; after which, 
they undergo repeated washings in rice 
water. Great importance ia attached to 
the operation of washing; and the Cash- 
merians attribute much of the delicacy of 
their ungivalled productions to the fine Te 
lities of the waters of their valley. The 
form, size, and border of the shawls, v 
according to the different markets for w 
the manufacturer designe them. 
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SHAWN, in antiquity, an instrament 
used in the sacred music of the Hebrews. 

SHEATHING, in vaval architecture, 
sheets of er nailed all over the outside 
of a ship’s bottom, to protect the planks 
from the icious effects of worms. 

SHEAVE, in mechanics, « solid cylindri- 
cal wheel, fixed in a channel, and movable 
about an axis; the wheel in which the rope 
works in the block, made either of wood or 
metal.——Sheave-hole, a channel cut in a 
roast, yard, or timber, in which to fix a 








sheave. [See Brocz.] 

SHEEP, in zoology, a well-known animal 
of the genus Opis, but of various breeds; 
as, the South-down, the Norfolk, Leicester, 


Cheviot, Merino, Welsh, &c. &c. It is an 
innocent, docile, and harmless animal; and 
as properly regarded as one of the most nte- 

species that the Creator has bestowed 
on man; its flesh being a highly valuable 
article of food, while its wool constitutes a 
principal material of our clothing, and forms 
a fundamental part of the wealth of Britain. 
“ The dressed skin,” says Mr. Pennant, in 
his British zoology, “ forme different parts 
of our epparel ; and is used for covers of 
books. The entrails, properly prepared and 
twisted, serve for strings for various musi- 
cal inatruments. The bones calcined (like 
other bones in general), form materials for 
teats for the refiner. The milk 18 thicker 
than that of cows, and consequently yicids 
a greater quantity of butter und chittese; ! 
and in some places is so nch, that it will 
not produce the cheese without a mixture 
of water to make it part from the whey. 
The dung 18 a remarkably nch manure; 
insomuch that the folding of sheep is be- 
come too useful a branch of husbandry for 
the farmer to neglect. To conclude ; whether 
we consider the advantages that result from 
this animal to Mmdividuals in particular, or 
to these kingdoms in general, we may, with 
Columella, consider this, in one scnse, as 
the first of the domestic quadrupeds.” 

SHEIK, an elder or clef of the Arabic 
tribes or hordes. They are very proud of 
therr long liue of noble ancestors; and some 
of them also take the ttle of emir. The 
Mobammedans also call the heads of their 
monasteries shetks, and the Turkish mufti 
is sometimes called sheik ulizlam, or chief of 
the true believers. 

SHEKEL, a Jewish silver coin worth 
about half-a-crown. There was also the: 
golden shekel, worth 12. 16s. 6d. sterling. 

SHEL'DRAKE, in ormthology, a bird of 
the duck tribe, the Anas tadorna of Lin- 
næus. 

SHELL, in gunnery, a hollow cast-iron 
ball to throw out of mortars, &c. having « | 
vent through which the powder ta put that 
is to burst it; when it is tiled, the fusee for 
setting fire to the powder is driven firmly 
into the hole.—-~In shipa, the shell of a 
block signifies the outer frame or cate, 
wherein the sheave or wheel is contained. 
———To shell, in the veterinary art, is said 
of an aged horse that has the teeth com- 
pletely bare and un . 


covered. 
SHELLS. The cdngular regularity, 
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beauty, and delicacy in the structure of the 
shells of animals, and the variety and bril- 
liancy in the colouring of many of them, at 
the same time that they strike the attention 
of the most incurious observers, have at all 
times excited philosophers to inquire into 
and detect, if poasible, the causes aud man- 
ner of their formation ; but the attempts of 
naturahsts, ancient and modern, to discover 
thia process, though often ingenious and 
ustble, have constantly proved unsuccesa- 
al. The variety in the figure, colours, and 
other characters of sea shells, is almost in- 
fimte. The most beautiful come from the 
East Indies and the Red Sea. The sun, by 
the great heat that it gives to the conntries 
near the hne, heightens the colours of the 
shells produced there, and gives them a 
lustre and brilliancy which is wanting in 
those of colder climates. (See Concuo- 
Loar, Guo.ocr, &c.]} 

SHELTIE, the appellation given to a 
small but strong horse in Scotland; so called 
from Shetland, where :t 1s bred. 

SHEMITIC, an epithet for anything 
pertaining to Shem, the sonof Noah. What 
are termed the Shemitic languages are the 
Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, Samari- 
tan, Ethiopic, and old Phoenician. 

SHER’BET, a drink composed of sugar, 
lemon juice, and water, sometimes with per- 
fumed cakes dissolved in it, with an infu- 
sion of a small quantity of rose-water 
Another kind is made with honey, the juice 
of raisins, violets, &c. 

SHERIFF, an officer in each county of 
—— nominated by the crown, invested 
with a judicial and ministerial power, and 
who takes precedence of every nobleman in 
the county during the time of his office. 
His judicial authority consists in hearing 
and determining causes in his county court, 
and in keeping the peace of the county; he 
being by the common law the principal 
conservator of the peace there; for which 
reason he is to assist the justices, and raise 
the posse comitatus when occasion requires. 
As a minister, he is bound to execute all 
| processes isauing from the king’s courts of 
} justice. In the commencement of civil 
causes, he is to serve the writ, to arrest, and 
to take bail; when the cause comes to tral 
he must summon and return the jury; when 
it is deteymined, he must see the judgment 
of th@court carried into execution. In eri- 
minal matters, he also arrests and impn- 
, 20u8; he returns the jury; he has the cus- 

tody of the accused ; and he executes the 
| Judgment of the court. It is also his duty 
to preserve the righta of the crown ; to seize 
| QH lands devolved thereto by attainder or 
escheat; to levy fines and forfeitures; to 
seize and keep all waives, wrecks, estrays, 
&e. if the immediately to the crown; 
collect the regal rents, if so com- 
rocess from the exchequer. 
eve various duties, the sheriff 





under sheriff, bailiffs, and gaolers; and the 
under-sheriff, in reality, performs nearly the 
whole busines here described. 


SHEB RY, a Spanish wine, growing in 
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the neighbourhood of Xeres de la Frontera, 
in the — of Andalusia, near Cadiz. 
Red and white grapes are indiserinai- 
nately; and that which we call dry sherry 
is the most esteemed. 

SHEW’-BREAD, in the Jewish rites, the 
loaves of unleavened bread which the priest 
pared on the golden table in the sanctuary. 

hey were shaped like a brick, and weighed 
about Slha. The loaves were twelve in nnum · 
ber, representing the twelve tribes of Israel ; 
and were to be eaten by the priest only. 

SHIB’BOLETH, a word which was 
made criterion by which to diatinguish 
the Epfraimites from the Gileadites, afrer 
the defeat of the former by Jephtha. The 
Ephraimites being unable to the as- 
puste (k), pronounced the word sibboleth, 

Judges xii. Hence, when some charac- 
teristic or peculiarity of a party is observed, 
it is common te speak of it aa the ahibboleth 
or watch-word of that y. 

SHIELD, a broad piece of defensive 
armour, formerly borne on the left arm, as 
a defence against arrows, darts, lances, and 
other weapons. The shields of the ancients 
were of different shapes aud sizes, and ge- 
nerally made of leather, or wood covered 
with leather. The surface, or as it is called 
in heraldry, the field, of the shield, or es- 
cutcheon, appears to have been in all ages 
decorated with figures emblematica) or his- 
torical, serving to express the sentiments, 
record the honours, or at least distinguish 
the person of the warrior. 

SHIL’LING, an English silver coin, equal 
in value to twelve pence. The word is sup- 
posed, by some, to be derived from the Latin 
silicua, which signifies a quarter of an ounce, 
or the 48th part of a Roman pound. In sup- 
yore of this etymology, it is alleged that the 

axon shilling was also the 48th part of the 
Saxon pound. At the time of the conquest, 
the shilhug was worth fourpence. After- 
wards the French solidus of twelvepence, 
which was in use among the Romans, was 
called by the name of ehilling; and the 
Saxon shilling of fourpence took the Nor- 
man name of groat or greaf coin, because it 
was the largest English coin then known. 

SHIN’GLES, in medicine, an eruptive 
disease, which spreads round the body hike 
a girdle.——Thin boards used for coverin 
shells and other building.——-Shingie, roun 
gravel, or the cent &c. thrown by the 
sea on the beach. 

SHIP, a general name for all large ves- 
sels which are built upon a peculiar prin- 
ciple, and adapted for the purposes of navi- 
gation; more particularly those equipped 
with three masts and a bowaprit, the masts 
being composed of a lower mast, top mast, 
and top gallant mast, each of which 1s pro- 
vided with yards, sails, &c. Ships are of 
various sizes, and fitted for various uses; 
most of them, however, fall under the de- 
nomination of ships of war aud merchant- 
ships. They have gradually mcreased in 
bulk from the open galleys of the ancients 
of fifty or sixty tons, to a timber ship of 
6,000. A first-rate man of-war carries 120 


guns, 24 and 32 pounders, with a crew of 
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900 men; the length of her gun-deck bein 
2905 feet and th 63 feet, the — —— 


106 feet, main-mast 194 feet, fore-mast 113 
feet, and mizen-mast 112 feet.——Shipping, 
whatever relates to ships, including every 


sort of vesse] employed upon the water, to- 
ther with the laws, customs, regu- 
tions connected therewith, &c. 


SHIP’-BUILDING, the practical branch 
of naval architecture, or the art of con- 
structing vessels for navigation, particu- 
larly ships and other vessels of a large kind, 
bearing masts; in distinction from doat- 
building. To re an idea of the enormous 

uantity of timber necessary to construct a 
ship of war, we may observe that 2,000 tons, 
or 3,000 are computed to be required 
for a seventy-four. Now, reckoning “ 
oaks to the acre, of 100 years standing, 
the quantity in each tree at a load and a 
half, it would require forty acres of oak- 
forest to build one seventy-four; and the 
quantity increases ip a great ratio, for the 
lJargest class of line-of-battle ships. A first- 
rate man-of-war requires about 60,000 cubic 
feet of timber, and uses 180,0uv pounds of 
rough hemp, in the — and sails for it. 
The average duration of these vast ma- 
chines, when employed, is computed to be 
fourteen years. Ship-building made but 
very slow progress until the introduction of 
the compass, when the application ofastro- 
Romy to nautical pursuits at once set the 
mariner free from the land. Thenceforward 
the mariner, thrown upon the wide ocean, 
was brought into contact with unknown 
perils, to obviate which he was led to un- 
tried experiments. The art haa since strode 
forward with giant steps. To the Itahans, 
Catalana, and Portuguese, belovg mast of 
the advances in the earlier days of its re- 
vival; the Spaniards followed up the dis- 
covery of the new world with a rapid im- 
provement in the form and size of their 
* sqme of which, taken by the cruisers 
of Elizabeth, carried 2000 tons. In modern 
timen, to the Spaniards, French, and Ame- 
ricaus, belong the credit of the progress 
which has been made in thie importaut 
branch of art; for, strange as it may seem, 
Great Britain, whose security is said to be 
in her “wooden walls,” and whose naval 
— prove that the assertion is not 
vaguely made, has comparatively added but 
little to the beauty, speed, and excellence 
of them. 

SHIP’-MONEY, in English history, an 
ancient impost upon the ports, towns, cities, 
boroughs, and counties’ of the realm, for 
providing ships for the king’s service. This 
mand was revived by Charles I. in the 
ears 1635-and 1636; bring laid by the 
1ng’s writ under the great seal, without 
the consent of pariiament, was held to be 
contrary to the laws and statutes of the 
realm, and aabsequently abolished. 

SHIP'S PAPERS, certain pa or do- 
cuments, — of the ship, its owners, 
the nature of the cargo, &c. They consist 
—~Ist, of the certificate of registry, licence, 
charter-party, hills of lading, bill of health, 
&c. which are required by the law of Eng: 
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land; and, Sdly, those documents required 
by the law of nations to be on board neutral 
abips, to vindicate their title to that oba- 


racter, 

SHIRE, in English hy, the same 
with county. The word. which was origi- 
nally spelt scir or acire, signifies a division. 
Alfred is aaid to have those divisions, 
which he called safrapias, and which took 
the name of counties, after earls, comites, 
or counts were set over them. He alao eub- 
divided the satrapias into centurias or Aun- 
dreds; and these into decennas, or tenths of 
hundreds, now called tithings. 

SHI'RE-MOTE, the ancient name in 
England for the county court. 

ITTIM-WOOD, in Scripture, a kind 
of — wood of which the tables, altars, 
and boards of the tabernacle were made. 
The wood is said to be hard, smooth, and 
RATED. in mineral of bl 

‘ER, in mineralogy, a species ue 
slate, shist, or shale. 

SHIV’ER-SPAR, in miueralogy, a car- 
bonate of lime, so called from its slaty 
structure; sometimes called alate-spar. 

SHOAD-STONE, in mineralogy, a small 
smooth stone, of a dark liver colour with a 
shade of purple. They are found in loose, 
masses at the entrance of mines, sometimes 
running in a direct linc from the surface to 
a vein of ore. They usually contain mundic, 
or marcasitic matter, and a portion of the 
ore of the mine. 

SHOAL, a shallow piece of water, or a 
shallow part of the sca near the coast, 
which often proves dangerous to navi, n. 
Also, an immense multitude, as a shoal of 
herrings. 

SHOE, a covering for the foot, usually 
made of leather, the material for the acle 
being thick and hard, and the upper part 
soft. The finest sort of shoes is inade in 
London; but the manufacture is carried on 
upon the — scale in Northamptonabire 
and Staffordshire. In former tines the 
people had au extravagant way of adorning 
their feet; they wore the beaks or points of 
ther shoes so long that they encumbered 
themselves in their walking, and were forced 
to tie them up to ther knees; the fine 
gentlemen fastening theirs with chains of 
silver, or silver gilt, and others with laces, 
This ridiculous custom was in vogue from 
the year 1882, but was prohibited, em the 
forfeiture of 20s. and the pain of cursing by 
the clergy, in 1467.—~The shoes of the 
Romans, like those of the Jews aud Greeks, 
covered half of the leg, were 0 befo: 
and tied with thongs called gia. Blac 
shoes were worn by the citizens of ordinary 
rank, and white ones by the women. Red 
shoes were sometimes worn by the ladies, and 
purple ones by the coxcombs of the other 
sex. Red shoes were put on by the chief 

iatrates of Rome on days of ceremony 
and triumphe, The shoes of senators, pa- 
tricians, and their children had a crescent 
upon them which served for a buckle ; these 
were called calesi lnunati. Slaves wore no 
shoes; hence they were called eretati from 
their dusty feet.———A hore shoe is a plate 
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SHO] 
or rim of iron nailed to the hoof of a horse 
to defend it from injury.——~The shoe of an 
anchor is a small block of wood, convex on 
the back, with a hole to receive the point 
of the anchor fluke. It ia used to prevent 
the anchor from tearing the planks of the 
ship’s bow, when raised or lowered. 
HORE, the coast or land adjacent to 
the sea or some large river: the sea-shore 
has been divided by some writers into three 
ortions, the first of which is that tract of 
and which the sea just reaches in storms 
and high tides, but which it never covers; 
the second part of the shore is that which 
is covered in high tides, but is dry at other 
times; and the third is the descent from 
this, which is always covered with water. 

SHORL, in ssineralogy, a substance 
usually of a black colour, found in masses 
of an indeterminate form, or in prisms of 
three or nine sides. The surface of the 
crystals is longitudinally streaked, The 
amorphous sort presents thin, atraight, dis- 
tinet columnar concretions, sometimes pa- 
rallel, at other times diverging or stelliform. 
The mineralogists of the last century com- 
prehended a great variety of substances 
under the name of shorl, which later ob- 
servations have separated into several spe- 
ciea, and which are now known as actino- 
lite, augtte, leucite, &c. 

SHORLA‘CEOUS, in mineralogy, an ort 
thet for such substances as partake of the 
nature and characters of shorl. 

SHOR’LITE, a mineral of a yellowish 
green colour, found in irregular oblong 
masses or columns, inserted in a mixture of 
quartz and mica or granite. 

SHOT, a geueral name for any missile 
discharged from cannon and fire-arms of all 


' kinds. Shot used m war is of various kinds; 


as], round shof or balls; those for cannon 
made of tron, those for muskets and pistols, 
of lead; 2, double-headed shot or bar shot, 
consisting of a bar with a round head at 


{ each end: 3, chain-shot, being two balls 
| 


t 


fastened together by a chain : 4, grape-skot, 
consisting of a number of balls bound to- 
ther with a cord in canvas on an iron 
ottom: 5, case shot or canister shot, by 
which is meant a great number of small 


LANGRAGE SHOT AND FIRR-ARROWS ARE MUCH USED BY Freitas. 
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bolted to the crampings and head-ledges 
round the hatchways on the decks to con- 
tain the different shot.——Shot-locker, & 
aoe planked up to contain the different 
shot. : 

~ SHREW’-MOUSE, in zoology, = small 
harmless animal belonging to the genus 
Sorex. It resembles the mole in ite head, 
and in other parts the common mouse, 
burrows in the ground, and feeds on corn, 
insects, &c, 

SHRIKE, or Butcher-bird, in ornitho- 
logy, a genus of birds called Lanius, re- 
markablefor the flerceness and cruelty of 
their attacks on other birds. 

SHROUDS, in a ship, a range of large 
ropes extending from the head of & mast to 
the right and left sides of the ship, to sup- 
port the mast. There are main shrouds, 
fore shrouds, mizen shrouds, bowsprit 
shrouds, &c. , 

SHROVE-TU’ESDAY, the Tuesday after 
Quinquagesima Sunday, or the day imme- 
oats preceding the first of Lent; being 
so called from the Saxon word skrive, to 
confess ; that day having been employed by 
the eropie in confessing their sins to the 
parish priest, and thereby qualifying them- 
selves tor a more religious observance of 
the —— fast. 

SHKUB, a small woody plant between a 
bush and atree. Many of these are orna- 
mental plants, bearnng beautiful flowers, as 
the acacia, hiac, &c. 

SHUTTLE, an instrument used by 
weavers for ehooting the thread of the 
woof in weaving from one side of the cloth 
to the other, between the threads of the 


warp. 

SLAL'AGOGUE, a medicine that pro- 
motes the salivary discharge. 

BIBE’RIAN, pertaining to Siberia, a 
name given to a great aud indefinite extent 
of territory in the north of Asia; as, a Sibe- 
rian winter. 

SIB'ERITE, in mineralogy, red tourmalin. 

SIBYLS, in antiquity, certain women 
who pretended to be endowed with a pro- 
phetic spint. They remded in various parts 
of Persia, Greece, and Italy ; and were con- 
sulted on all important occamons. They 


ee 







delivered oracular anewers, and, as it is pre- 
tended, wrote certain fs gy on leaves 
in verse, which are call Sibylline verses ; 
but these Sibylline oracles seem to bave 
been composed to answer political pur- 
es. The number of Sidyls, according to 

arro, was ten. The Romans kept their 
books with intinite care, and consulted 
them, on great occasions, with the utmost 
credulity. ; 

SIDE’REAL, in astronomy, pertaming to 
the stars. A sidereal day, the tine in which 
any star appears to revolve from the me- | 
ridian to ine meridian again, which is 23 | 
hours 56 minutes 4 seconds, and 6" of mean | 
solar time, there being 366 sidereal days in | 
a year, or during the 365 diurnal revolutions 
of the sun. 

SID'ERITE, in mineralogy, phosphate 


of iron. 
SIDERI'TIS, in botany, a genus of plants, 


‘ bullets enclosed in a cylindrical tin box: 
| 6, langret or langrage, which consists of 
pieces of iron of any kind. Musket balls 
+ are calfed email shot; and those small glo- 
| bular masses of lead used by sportsmen in 
| killing birds and other amall game, are 
{ known hy the name of shot, of different 
' numbers according to their size. In the 
| —— of this, the liquid metal is 
| allowed to fall like rain trom a great eleva- 
tion, and the cohesive principle gives ro- 
tundity to grains of shot. In its descent, 
the drops become truly globular, and before 
they reach the end of their fall are hardened 
by cooling.—-Shot of a cable, the splicing 
of two cables together, or the two cables 
thus united: thus, it is said, a ship will ride 
casier in deep water with one ehot af cable 
thua lengthened, than with three short 


cables. 
SHOT.RACKS, in a ship, wooden frames 
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THE SHOT USED IN TBEE ROYAL NAVY 18 PRINCIPALLY CONFINED TU THREE SORTS, NAMELY, ROUND, GRAPE, AND CANISTER. 











IN GEXBRAL, TRE SIBILLINE BOOKS REMAINED LONGER IN AUTHORITY WITH THE ROMANS, THAN THE ORACLES WITH THE GEREES. 
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class 14 Didynamia, order 2 Gymnospermia. 
The species are shrubs and perennials. 
SIDEROCAL'CITE, in mineralogy, 


brown Nase 

SIDEROCLEP'TE, in miveralogy, a soft 
and transiucid substance, of a yellowish 
green colour, occurring in reniform or ho- 


oidal masses, 

SIDEROG'RAPHY, the art or practice 
of engraving on steel, by means of which, 
impressions may be transferred from a steel 
plate to a steel cylinder in a rolling-press 
constructed on a peculiar principle. Hence 
the term siderographic art, applied to steel 
—e 
SID’ MANCY, in antiquity, aspecies 
of divination performed by burning straws, 
&e. on red-hot iron, 

SID’'E ROSCOPE, an iustrument of 
French invention, for detecting smal] quan- 
tities of iron in any substance, mineral, 
animal, or — 

SIDEROXY’LON, in — a genus 
of plants, class 6 Pentandria, order 1 Mono- 
gynia. The species are trees, all natives of 


ca, 

SIEGE, in the art of war, the encamp- 
ment of an army before a fortified place, 
with a design to take it. A siege differs 
from a blockade, as in a siege the investin 
army approaches the fortified place to attac: 
and reduce it by force; but in a blockade, 
the army secures all the avenues to the 
place to intercept all supplies, and waits 
till famine reduces the besi to surren- 
der.——To raise the aiege, is to give over the 
attack of a place, and quit the works thrown 
ap against it. 

SI'ENITE, in mineralogy, a compound 

aggregated rock, of a grayish 

colour, composed of feldspar and horn- 
blende, with a portion sometimes of quartz 
and black mica. It obtained its name from 
Syene, in Upper Egypt, whence many an- 
cient monuments consisting of this 
have been brought. 

SIER’RA, a term used for a hill, or chain 
of hills, particularly in Spain, the west 
coast of Africa, and the coasts of Chili and 


Peru. 

SIGILLA’RIA, feasts in honour of 8a- 
turn, celebrated after the Saturnalia. At 
this festival little statues of gold, silver, &c. 
were sacrificed to the god instead of men, 
who had been the usual victims, till Her- 
cules abolished the barharous custom. 

IGN, na general sense, a visible token 
or representation of anything. Also, any 
motion, appearance, or event which ind- 
cates the existence or approach of some- 
thing elae. — Sign, in astronomy, the 
twe wel yr of the echptic. The sgns are 
reckoned from the potnt of intersection of 
the ecliptic and equator, at the vernal equi- 
nox, and are named respectively, Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, 
Scorpio, Sagittarius,Capricornus, Aquarius, 
Pisces. On account of the precession of 
the equinoxes, the positions of these con- 
stellations in the heavens no longer corres- 
pond with the divisions of the ecliptic of 


the same name, but are now considerably 
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THR EXGLNERR WHO DIRECTS THR OPRRATIONS OF A SIEGE, MUST ACCURATRLY CALCULAZE HIS TIME AND THE MEANS AT BIS DISPOSAL. 
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ALL SIGNALS, TO BE KFPRCTUAL, NUST BE SIMPLE, 





SLE SHOULD NEVER BE EXHIBITED WITH FRNCITITATION. 
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in advance of them: the constellation Aries, 
for example, being in that part of the ecliptic 
called Taurus. 

SIG’NA, in antiquity, standards or en- 
signs among the ancients: those of the 
Romans usually bore the figure of an eagle; 
bat the signa of the Greeks bore the figures 
of IG’NALB, certs be 

f , certain signs upon be- 
tween parties at a dittatoe tee the purpose 
of —— instantaneous information 

, &c. Bignals are particularly ureful 
in the navigation of deets and in naval en- 
gagements. They are made by the admiral 
or commander-in-chiefof a squadron, either 
in the day, or by night, whether for sailing, 
fighting, oF the better security of the mer- 
chant-ships under their — ht are 
very numerous and important, being all ap- 
pointed and determined by the lords of the 
admiralty, and communicated in the in- 
structions sent to the commander of every 
ship of the fleet or squadron before their 
putting to sea.——Day-signale are usually 
made by the sails, by fags and pendants, or 
guns; night-signale are lanterns disposed 
in certain figures, rockets, or the finng of 
— ; fog-signala, by guns, drums, bells, &. 

here are signa)s of evolution addressed to 
a whole fleet, to a division, or toa squadron; 
signals of movements to particular ships ; 
and signals of service, general or particular. 
Signals used in the army are mostly m 
by beat of drum or the sound of the bugle. 

SIG’NATURE, in printing, is a letter put 
at the bottom of the first page at least, in 
each sheet, asa direction to the binder, in 
folding, gathering, and collating them.—— 
Also, the name of a person written or sub- 
scribed by himself, 

SIG'NET, Cuxsx or tHx, an officer, in 
England, continually in attendance upou 
the — secretary of state, who has the 
royal signet in his keeping for the aguing 
of letters, grants, &. 

BIGN-MAN’UAL, in English polity, the 
royal signature. In a general sense, it is 
the signature of any one’s name in his own 
haud-wniting. 

SILI’CA, or BI’LEX, in mineralogy, one 
of the supposed — earths, a con- 
stituent part of al) stones; and found in 
great abundance in agates, jasper, fliats, 
quartz, and rock crystal. In the latter, it 
exists uearly in a state of purity. ‘Recent 
experiments have determined silica to be a 
compound substance, the base of which is a 
metal called siltesum. 

SILI'CATES, in chemistry, compounds 
of silica, or mlicic acid, with certain bases, 
as alumina, lime, magnesia, soda, &c., con- 
atituting the greater number by far of the 
hard minerals which encrust the — 

BILI’CIUM, or SILI‘'CON, in chemistry, 
the undecomposed base of silica. It ma 
be obtained by burning potassium in sili- 
cated fluoric gas. 

SILI'CULA, in botany, a short broad pod, 
or a two-valved pericarp, having the sceds 
adhering to both sutures, 

SIL'IQUA, or SIL‘IQUE, in botany, an 
oblong, membranaceous, bival 
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carp, or pod, having the seeds fixed to hoth 
sutures. Hence the term siliquoue plants 
for such; and siliexlous for those which 
have silicles or little poda, 

SILIQUO’S2, one of the Linneean natu- 
ral orders of plants, including those which 
have siliquse or pods for their seed-vessels, 
like the bean, lupin, &e. 

SILK, and SILK’-WORM. Silk, in its ori- 
ginal state, is properly an animal fluid hard- 
ened by the air; being an extremely soft and 
glossy thread, spun by the Bombyz or Silk- 
worm, of the genus Phalexa. From a small 
egg, of the size of a pin’s head, proceeds a 
minute dark-coloured worm, the food of 
which is the mulberry-leaf. After casting its 
skin three or four times, az its bulk increases, 
it becomes at length rather a large caterpil- 
lar, of a white colour, more or less tinctured 
with blue or with yellow. The period of 
ita existence in this state being arrived, it 
ceases to eat, and soon begins to form the 
silken ball which renders it so famous. On 
the tirst day of its work, it makes the weh, 
or loose outward silk by which it fastens its 
nest to the branch, paper, or other sub- 
stance that nature or art puts in its way. 
On the second day it begins to form its fol- 
liceulua or ball; and on the third is quite 
hid by ita silk. At the end of ten days, the 
work is finished, and the transformation of 
the insect complete. Ina state of nature, 
everything now remaius quiet till the pupa 
becomes a phalena, or moth: but where 
the insect is bred as an article of trade, the 
ball is taken from the mulberry-tree in the 
condition at which it is now described to 
be arrived, and unwound within a proper 
time; because if left to itself, the phalana 
would pierce its way through, and destroy 
the silk. As soon as the worms have pro- 
duced their balls, or cocoons, they become 
an article of trade; for in those countnes 
where silk is cult:vated, few persons reel off 
their cocoons, but sell them to others, who 
make this operation a separate business, 
The silk, as formed by the worm, is so very 
fine, that if each ball, or cocoon, was reeled 
separately it would be totally unfit for the 
purpose of the manufacturer; in the reeling, 
therefore, the ends of several cocoons are 

joined and reeled together out of warm 
water, which, softening their natural gum, 
makey them stick together so as to form 
one strong thread.———The first silk known 
in Europe eppears to have been brought 
from China. Though this commerce began 
in a very early age, it was not before a.n. 
566 that the arte of rearing the worms and 
working the silk were known to the western 
world. When silk was frat mtroduced into 
Rome, it was so costly that it sold for its 
weight in old, and waa only used by a few 
ladies of the patrician rank. In the begin- 
ning of the reign of Tiberius, a law was 
passed, that no man should disgrace him- 
self by the effeminate practice of wearnng 
silken garments; but the profligate Helio- 
gebalus broke this law, by wearing a dress 
composed whally of silk. The fashion, thua 
set, was quickly followed, and from the capi- 
tal it soon extended to the provinces. Greece 
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was distinguished not only for the rearing 
of silk-worma, but for the skill and success 
with which the manufacture was carried on 
by the inhabitants of Thebes, Corinth, &c. 
In time it spread to Italy; and in 1480 it 
was introduced into France. For a long 
time the English were indebted for silk to 
foreign countries; but in consequence of 
the persecution of the Protestants in France 
in the year 1686, nearly 50,000 of the inha- 
bitants fled from that country and took re- 
fage in England; and many of them being 
silk manufacturers, we may trace the origin 
of the trade in Spitalfields. It appears, 
however, that there was a company of silk- 
women in England so carly as the year 1455 ; 
but thene were probably employed in needle- 
works of silk and thread. Italy ——— 
England and all other parts with the broad 
manufactures till 1489. In 1620 the broad 
manufacture was introduced into this coun 
try ; and in 1686 the company of silk-throws- 
ters employed above 40,000 persons.——As 
a specimen of individual enterprise in this 
branch of manufacture, we must notice Sir 
Thomas Lombe, who, about the year 1724, 
erected in an island on the Derwent, near 
pith acurious mill for the manufacture 
of silk, the mode) of which he had brought 
from Italy, at the hazard of his life. This 
machine was deemed so important, that, at 
the expiration of Sir Thomas’s patent, par- 
liament voted him 14,0007 for the risk he 
had incurred, and the expense attending the 
completion of the machinery. This con- 
tamed 26,586 wheela; one water - whecl 
moved the whole, and ina day and night it 
worked 318,504,960 yards of organized. silk. 
Such, however, have been the extraordinary 
improvements in the arts, that this once 
wonderful piece of workmanship has been 
disused for some years, and more simple 
and complete machinery erected, which 
performs twice the work.———Among other 
novelties is the introduction of giass asa 
material in woven silk. To those who have 
never heard of it, this may well excite sur- 
pag in consequence of its brittle nature. 
he fact, however, is indisputable, the new 
matenal being substituted for gold and sil- 
ver thread, than either of which it is more 
durable, possessing besides the advantage of 
never tarmsahing. What is technically called 
the warp, that 1s, the long way of any loom 
manufactured article, ie composed of silk, 
which forms the body and groundwork, on 
which the pattern in glasa appears as the 
weft or cross work. The — flexibi- 
lity of glass thread for manufacturing pur- 
poses 1s to be ascribed to its extreme fine- 
ness, as not less than 60or 4() of the original 
threads (produced by steam engine power) 
are required to form one thread of the loom. 
The process is slow, aa not more than a yard 
can be manufactured in 12 hours. The 
work is extremely beautiful and compara- 
tively cheap, inasmuch as no similar stuff 
where bullion is really introduced can be 
purchased for anything like the price at 
which this is sold: added to this, itis, as far 
as the glass 1s concerned, imperishable. 
SILK-COTTON, in botany, the Bombas 
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IN EARLY TIMES, WHEN SILK WAS FIRST BROUGHT FROM THE BAST INTO EUROPE, IT WAS CONSIDERED TOO EXPENSIVE RVEW FOR BOYALTY. 
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of Lénneus, a tree in the East Indies, so 
called from the down in its seed pod, of 
which articles of clothing are manufactured . 

SILK THROWER, or SILK’ THROW 
STER, one who winds, twists, spins, or 
throws alk, to re at for weaving 

SIL LIMAN TH 8; greyish brown mine 
ral, occurring im long slender, rhombic 

risms, found sm Connecticut, and named 
u honour of professor Sillnnan 

SIL LON, in fortification, a work raised 
in the middle of a ditch to defend it when 
it is teg wide 

SIL’PHA, in entomology,a genus of in 
sects of the coleopteroxve order, known in 
Buglich as the carrion beetle 

LU RUS, 10 ichthyology, a genus of 

fishes of the order Abdominales There are 
about thirty species of thishsh ‘The S:lu 
rus electricus is the most mngular: it 1s 
found in the nvers of Africa, is about 
twenty inches long, of a pale ash colour, 
with a few blackish spots towards the ta! 
when touched st communicates a shock 
attended with trembling and pain of the 
hmbs but less violent than that of the 
torpedo 

SIL VER, in mineralogy, a well known 
precious metal, of a white colour, and of 
the most hvely brillancy, next to gold 
the most malleable of all metals t 1s 
found in different parts of the earth, but 
it is in the centre of the Andes, in situa 
tions which, though immediately exposed 
to the perpendicular rays of the sun, are 
constantly covered with snow, that nature 
has most abandantly distributed this metal 
The silver mincs of Mexico aud Peru far 
exceed in waluc tne whole of the European 
and Amatic mines for we are told by Hum 
boldt, that three mines, in the space of 
three centuries, afforded 316,023 883 pounds 
troy of pure silver and he remarks that 
this quantity would form a solid globe of 
ailver 9) 206 English feet in diameter The 
Most important silver mines of Europe at 
present, are those of Saxony, Hungary, and 
the Hartz The annual produce, of these 
uuted 3s about 180,000) Within the last 
quarter of a century there has been a great 





| wnerease in the produce of silver from the 


Russian nonea The celebrated mines of 
Komigeberg im Norway, once so rich 1n na 
tive silver are now nearly exhausted Silver 
has also been obtained from some of the 
lead mines of Great Bntasn Bishop Wat- 
son, in his Chemical Essays, observes, that 
by the silver which was produced from the 
lead mines in Cardigansture, Sir Hugh 
Middleton 1s said to huve cleared 20002 
month, and that this enabled him to 
undertake the great work of bringing the 
New River from Ware to London Silver is 
excecdingly ductile and tenacious = It may 
be beat out into leaves only the one hun 
dred and sixty thousandth part of an inch 
thick, and drawn into wire the thousandth 
rt of an inch thick It melts at 28° of 
edgwood’s pyrometer, and when exposed 
to a temperature considerably higher, it 
beeomes volatilized Atmospheric air has 
no effect upon it, except when it contains 
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sulphurous vapours, sulphuretted or phos 
phuretted hydrogen gases It umites to 
phosphorus andaulphur It slightly unites 
with the brittle acidifiable metale With 

Id 1t forms what is termed green gold 

opper renders it harder without much 
impairing ite ductility It is oxydized and 
dissolved by several of the acids, and the 
acid solutions of silver are decomposable 
by the alkalies, earths, and by the greater 
number of the metals ——Different me 
thods are employes in different countries 
to extract silver from its ores In Mexico, 
Peru, & the mineral 1s pounded, roasted, 
washed, and then triturated with mercur 
in vessels filled with water and a mi 
being employed to keep the whole tn agi 
tation, the alver ay abee means combines 
with the mercury The alloy thus obtained 
te afterwards washed, to separate any fo 
reign matters from 3t, and then strained 
and pressed through leather This being 
done, beat is apphed to drive off the mer 
cury from the silver, which 1s then meited 
and cast into bars or ingots 

SIL VERING, the application of miver 
leaf to the surface of metals, glass, &c, or 
the art of covering the surfaces of bodies 
with a thin film of silver Copper and brass 
are the metals on which the silverer most 
commonly operates When ailver leaf is to 
beapphed the methods prescribed tor gold 
leaf are suitable (See Ginpine * 

bIL VER FREE (leucadendron argen 
teum), in botany a lerge evergreen shrub, 
with handsome foliage it 16 a native of 
the Cape of Giood Hope, and helongs to the 
Proteacee the most remarkable — of 
plants in the southern hemisphere ore 
than four hundred species of these plants 
are known, whiuh are arranged in nume 
rous genera The greater part are shrubs 
or small trees, but vot all the leaves are 
simple, entire, or serrated, the flowera are 
somewhat distant, upon solitary footstalke, 
or in clusters, spkes, or corymbs, some 
times thev are sessile, situated upon a com 
mon receptacle, surrounded with a man 
Jeaved involucre, or are disposed in scaly 
cones the colour 1s gree, ellow, or red 
an short, the remarkable differences in the 
habit, flowers, and foliage of these plants 
have given mse to the name of the order 

SIMIA, the Arg in natural higtory a 

nus of the class Mammaia, of tile order 

wmates Aniwals of this genus are com 
monly divided into such as have no tails 
auch as have only very short ones such as 
have very long ones, and such as have pre 
hensile tails with which they can lay hold 
of any object at pleasure There are up- 
wards of sixty species of this genus 

SIM ILE, 10 rhetoric, 6 comparison of 
two things, which though difterent in other 
Feepects, agree in some strong pomts of 
resemblance, by which comparison the 
character or qualities of a thing are illus 
trated or presented in an — light 

8sIMO NIANR, in church huetory, @ sect 
of ancient heretics, so called fram their 
founder, Simon Magus, or the magician 
81M ON}, in law, the illegal buying or 
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selling ecclesiastical preferment; or the | placed wholly at the upper end of the wind’ 
corrupt presentation of any one to a beue- | pipe; but, as it were, separated te 3 
fice for money or reward. The word is de- | parts, one placedat eachextremity P 
rived from the Chaldwan ~~ Simon, | ravens, starlings, bullfinches, &c. have been 
who, according to the Acts of the Apostles, | taught to imitate the human voice, and to 
wished to buy of them the power of working | spenk some words: singing birds also, in 
miracles. captivity, readily adopt the song of others, 
SIMOON’, a hot suffocating wind, that | learn tunes, and can even be made to sing 
blows occasionally in Africa and Arabia, | incompauy. In general, however, the songs 
generated by the extreme heat of the parch- | of birds in the wild state appears to be 
ed deserts and sandy plains. Its approach | formed by practice and imitation. Those 
is indicated by a redness in the air, and its | who have paid attention to the singing of 
fatal effects are to be avoided by falling on | birds, kygw also that their voice, energy, 
the face and holding the breath. and expréssion, differ as widely as in man; 
SIM‘PLE CON’TRACT, in law, a term | and, agreeably to this remark, Mr. Wilson, 
applied to debts, where the contract upon | the celebrated ornithdlogist, says, he was 
which the obligation arises, is neither as- | so familiar with the notes of an individual 
certained by matters of record, nor yet by | wood-thrush, that he could recognise him 
deed or special instrument. among all his fellows the moment he en- 
SIM’PULUM, in antiquity, a vessel re- | tered the woods. The singing of most birds 
sembling a cruet, used at sacrifices and | seeins entirely a spontancous effusion, pro- 
hhbations for taking a very little wine at a | duced by no exertion, or occasioning no 
time. Y lassitude of muscle, or relaxation of the 
SIMULA‘TION, the assumption of a de- | parts of action. In certain seasons and 
ceitful appearance or character. It differs | weather, the nightingale sings all day aud 
from dissimulafion, inasmuch as the former | most part of the might; and we never ob- 
assumes a false character, while the latter | serve that the powers of song are weaker, or 
on conceals the true one; but both are | that the notes become harsh and untune- 
tru I designated by the word Aypucrisy. able, after these hours of practice. The 
SIN‘APISM, in medicine, a roustard | cuckoo is probably the only bird that seems 
poultice ; a mixture of mustard and vinegar | to suffer from the use of the organs of voice. 
generally applied to the calves of the legs SIN’ISTER, iu heraldry, a term denoting 
or soles of the feet as a stimulant, and em- | the left side of the escutcheon ——Staister 
ployed in low states of fevers and other | aspect, in astrology, an appearance of two 
diseases. planets happeuing according to the succes- 
SIN’CIPUT, in anatomy, the forepart of | sion of the sigos; as, Saturn in the same 
the head, reaching from the forehead to dente ns Anes, &c. 
the coronal suture. INK’‘ING FUND, in politics, a term 
SINE, in geumetry, a right line drawn | applied toa portion of the public revenue 
from one end of an arc perpendicular to the | set apart to be applied to the reduction or 
radius drawn to the other end. diminution of the national debt. 
SI‘'NECURE, a church benefice without SIN’NET, in seamen’s language, rope 
cure, or care, or guardianship of souls; as | yarn hound about ropes to prevent them 
where there is a parish without church or | from galling. 
inhabitants. The word 1s appled to any Si NON OM’NES, in law, a writ on as- 
post that brings profit without labour. sociation of justices, by which, if all in 
SV’NE DIE, in — language, | commission cannot meet at the day assign- 
a Latin phrase used for the adjournment of | ed, 1t 18 allowed that two or more of them 
a debate without fixing a day when it shall | may proceed to finish the business. 
be resumed. — In law, a term applied to a SIN‘OPER, wm mineralogy, red ferrugi- 
defendant when judgment ie given in his | nous quartz, occurring im small perfect 
favour, and he 1s suffered to go ssne die, or | crystals, and in masses resembling some 
dismissed the court. varieties of jasper. 
SINGING (See Music, Mrnony, &c.] SIN‘TER, in mincralogy, a substance 
SINGING BIRDS. The vocal inmates | which appears under different forms, and 1s 
of the grove, as poets have been pleased to | variously designated. Caleareous sinter is 
term these feathered songsters, have fur- | a variety of carbonate of lime, composed of 
nished man, in every clime, with a source | successive layers, concentric, plane, or un- 
of delight not unmixed with wonder; and | dulated, and nearly or quite parallel. Sili- 
we believe there are few persons who, at | céous sinter is of a dull grayish winte colour, 
times, have not been sensible of the exhil- | and of a hght, brittle, and fibrous texture. 
arating effects arising irom their dulcet | Opaline liceoia sinter is whitish, with 
warblings. Ina correct sense of the term, | brown, black, or bluish spots, and its Srag- 
the female of no apecies of birds ever | ments appear to be dendritic. Pearl sinter, 
sings. To her is allotted the care and toil | or forife, has a gray bue, and occurs in cylin- 
of incubation, and the principal share of | drial, stalactitic, and globular masses. 
nursing the helpless brood; but while she SIN’UATE, in botany, an epithet for a 
is performing her parental duties, her mate | leaf that has larged curved beaks in the 
is exerting all his vocal blandishments. | margin, as in the oak. 
"he power of anng is chiefly effected by the SENUS, in anatomy, a cavity in a bone 
disposition of the larynx, which in birds | or other part, wider at the bottom than 
not, as in mammifera and amphibia, | at the entrance. The veins of the dura 








THER STUDY OF SINGING, 48 AN ART, HAS BEEN CONSIDERED AN EPFECTUAL INSTRUMENT IN THE CIVILIZATION OF MANKIND. 
In 1716, SIR ROBEAT WALPOLE FROJECTED THE SINKING-FUND SYSTEM, WHICH WAS BROUGHT INTO FULL OPERATION BY M&S. PITT. 
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Water are ed termed.——In aurgery, a lon 

, narrow track, leading to some ab- 
i — fs collected. 
FPHON, or BY’PHON, in hydraulics, a 

vipe or tube whose ends are of an un- 
—— vaed for drawing liquor out of 
a I by causing it to rise over the rim. 
The short end being inserted in the liquor, 
the air is exhausted by being drawn through 
the longer one. By the weight of the at- 
mosphere, the liquor then rises to supply 
the vacuum, till it reaches the top of the 
veasel, and then flows over and will con- 
tinue to run till it is all exhausted. 

SIPHO'NIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 21 Moenoecia, order 8 Monadelphia. 
The single apecies is the SipAonia elastica, 
the elastic-gum-tree, so called because gum- 
elastic is extracted from it. 

SI’REN, in antiquity, a kind of fabulous 
animal, otherwise called a mermaid. The 
sirens are represented by Ovid, &c. as sea 
monsters, with women’s faces and the tails 
of fish; and by others decked with plumage 
of various colours. The three sirens are 
supposed to be the three daughters of the 
mver god Achelotis by the muse Calliope, 
and are called Parthenope, Ligea, and Leu- 
cosia. Homer makes mention of only. two 
sirens, and some others reckon five. Virgil 

laces them on rocks where vessels are in 
ger of splitting. Some represent them 
as such charming monsters, who sung 80 
larmoniously, that sailors were wrecked on 
their rocks without regret, and even expired 
in raptures. Dr. Burney supposes they 
were excellent singers, but of corrupt mo- 
rals.——Siren, a species of lizard in Caro- 
lina, constituting a pecular genus, desti- 
tute of eo extremities and pelvis. 

SI’REX, in entomology, a genus of in- 
sects of the order Hymenoptera. It 1s 
called in English the tailed wasp, 

SIRI‘ASIS, in medicine, an inflammation 
of the brain, often proceeding from the 
intense heat of the sun. It is peculiar to 
children, and attended with a hollowness 
ae eyes and a depression of the fonta- 
nella. 

SIRIUS, or the Doo-sraz, in astronomy, 
avery bright star of the first magnitude, in 
the mouth of the constellation Canis mayor. 
This is one of the earhest named stars in 
the heavens, and is supposed by some to be 
the nearest to the earth Hesiod and Ho- 
mer mention only four of five constellations, 
or stars, and this is one of them. Sirus 
and Orion, the Hyades, Pleiades, and Arc- 
turus, are almost the whole of the old 

tical astronomy. The three last the 
reeks formed of their own observation, as 
sppears by the names; the two others were 
ptian. Sirius wak 20 called from the 
Nile, one of the names of that river being 
Siris; and the Egyptians, seeing that river 
begin to swell at the time of a particular 
ristug of this star, paid diune honours to 
it, as the atar of the Nile. 

BIROCCO, a perindical wind which ge- 
nerally blows in Italy and Dalmatia every 
year about Easter. It blows from the south- 
cast by south, and is attended with heat, 
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but not rain; its ordinary period is twenty 
daya, and it usually ceases at sunset. When 
the sirocco does not blow in this manner, 
the summer is almost free from _wester! 
winds, whirlwinds, and atorms. This win 
is prejudicial to plants, drying and burning 
up their buds ; and also causes an extraor- 
dinary weakness and lassitude in men. In 
the summer time, when the westerly wind 
ceases for a day, it is asign that the sirocro 
will blow the day following, which usually 
begins with a sort of whirlwind. 

ISTRUM, in antiquity, a musical in- 
strument, of an oval shape, used by the 
Beyptians in the worship of isis. 

SYM’BIRUM, in botany, a — of 
dante, class 15 Tetradynamia, order 2 Bi- 
iquosa,———~ Sisymbrium nasturtium, or the 

water-creas, is an indigenous plant, growing 
—— in brooks and s mt waters. 

hen eaten as a salad, the leaves have a 
moderately pungent taste, and emit a quick 
— smell; and they are ackpnow- | 

edged by the medical — to possess 
consderable anti scorbutic qualities. 

SISYRIN’CHIUM, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 16 Monadelphia, order 1 Trian- 
dria. The species are bulbous plants, and 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

SITOPH’YLAX, in Grecian antiquity, an 
Athenian magistrate, who had the superin- 
tendence of the corn, and was to take care 
that no one bought more than was neces- 
sary for the provision of his family. 

IT’TA, in ornithology, a genus of birds, 
of the order Pica: known in English as the 
nut-hatch. 

_ SIXTH, in music, an interval formed of 
six sounds, or five diatonic degrees. There 
are four kinds of sizths, two consonant and 
two dissonant. 

SIZE, a glutinous substance prepared 
from different materials, and used by plas- 
terers, pamters, and others. It is made 
from the shreds and parings of leather, 
parchment, vellum, &e. 

SIZ’EL, in coining, the residue of bars of 
silver, or other metal, after the pieces are 
cut out for coins, 

SI‘ZER, in Cambridge university, a stu- 
dent of the rank next below that of a pen- 


sioner, 

BKATE, in arom | a flat fish of the 
ray kind (Rasa bates), called the variegated 
ray tish. It is the st and thimest of 


the genus, some of them weighing nearly 


200lbs. 

SKEL’ETON, in anatomy, an assemb! 
of all the bones of an animal body, dri 
cleansed, and disposed in their natural situ- 
ation, and kept in that order by means of 
wires, &c. en the bones are connected 
by the natural ligaments, it is called a 
natural skeleton; when by other means, it 
is termed an artificial skeleton. 

SKIN, in anatomy, one of the principal 
integuments of the body, consisting of three 
lamine, namely, the cuticle or scarf skin, 
which is the outermoat; the refe mucoeum, 
or second; and the cutie vera, or real akin, 
the third. On viewing the surface of the 
skin, even with the naked eye, we find it 
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porous; more so in some places than others; 
and the pores are also larger in some pes 
than others. Someofthese pores are ducts 
of sebaceous glands, and others serve not 
only to transmit hairs, but, it is supposed, 
the test part of the perspirable matter 
itself. The rete mucosum gives the colour 
to the skin: it is black in the negro [See 
Nerono]; white, brown, or yellowish, in the 
European. The skin is extremely disten- 
sible aud elastic; it is thickest on those 
parts intended by nature to bear weight and 

ressure, consequently it is thick on the 
back, the soles of the feet, and the — of 
the hands. It is thinoer on the fore part 
of the body, on the insides of the arms and 
legs, and where its surfaces touch opposite 
surfaces.——Skin, in commerce, the hairy 
or other membrane stripped off any animal 
to be prepared by the tanner, skinner, or 
parchment-maker. 

SKINK, in the natural history of reptiles, 
the common name of a genus of lizards 
found in warm climates, all of which have a 
long body covered with rounded imbricate 


acales, 
SKOL’ —— a mineral, occurring crys- 
talized and massive, colourless and nearly 


transparent. When a small portion of it is 

| in the exterior flame of a blowpipe 
it twists hke a worm, becomes opaque, an 
is converted into a glassy substance. 

SKOR'ADITE, a mineral of a greenish 
colour, resembling the martial arseniate of 
copper. It occurs massive, but is generally 
crystalized in rectangular prisms. 

SKULL, the bony covering of the brain, 
consisting of three divisions, namely, the 
sinciput, or fore part; the occiput, or hind 
part; and the vertex, or crown. It forms 
the forehead, and every part of the head 
except the face. 

SKUNK (mephitie putorius), in zoology, 
acarnivorous quadruped, about the size of 
acat, and allied to the weasel and badger 
tribe; inhabiting most parts of North Ame- 
rica, and celebrated for the intolerable 
stifing stench which it discharges when 
threatened with danger, and which is its 
defence against its enemies. Such, indeed, 
is the offensive nature of the fluid which the 
skunk ejects, that the smallest drop is suf- 
ficient to render clothes detestable to the 
wearer for a great length of time, and 
withock — diminution in in- 

e genus is exclusively Ame. 
rican. 
SKY, the name we give to the blue ex 
panse of the heavens, or the region which 
surrounds the earth beyond the atmos- 
phere. Sir lanac Newton attributes the 
azure colour of the sky to vapours beginning 
to condense there, and acquiring a sufficient 
consistence to reflect the most reflexible 
rays; but whatever be the cause, the sky 
assumes a different aspect as seen in differ- 
ent countries, which is accounted for by the 
different degrees of the rarefaction of the 
air, as well as of the nature of terrestial 
exhalations: on these varieties, indeed, the 
beauty of a climate partly depends. The 
azure arch, which, by an optical illusion, on 
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every side limits our view, seems to be ie 
jn ss — — y. Br 
we look for that pure, 

leas sky, that atmosphere of clear * 
of vivid red, which eo much contribaté 
inepire a Raphael and Correggio. But ¢ 
the Italian aky is said to be cloudy in com 
parison with that which, in summer, cano- 
pies the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 

SKY’-SCRAPER, in ships, a small trian- 
gular sail sometimes set above the royal. 

SLAB, in carpentry, an outside plank or 
board yee from the sides of a tree, which 
is frequtntly of very unequal thickness.—— 
In masonry, a table of marble for hearths 
and other purposes. 

SLAM, in chemistry, a substance fre- 
quently produced in the making of alum, by 
calcining it too much or too little. 

SLATE, a kind of stone of a bluish or 
gray colour, which, when first dag from the 
quarry, is of an exceedingly soft texture, 
and is therefore easily cut or split into 
plates for coverings of the roofs of houses, 

aving, &c. Used in the place of tiles, the 

lue slate is a very light and durable cover- 
ing: the gray slate is much more lasting 
than tiles; but slating of either kind is ex- 
pensive, because the roof must be frst co- 
vered with boards, to which the slates are 
fastened with tacks and fine mortar. The 
slate principally in use in London is — 
from Wales, and it is thence forwarded to 
all parte of the United Kingdom. Thefe 
are aleo in use some other kinds of alate, 
the best sort of which is the Westmoreland 
slate. The patent slating, as it is called, 
consists in selecting the largest slates, 
and those also of a uniform thickness. 
Neither battening nor boarding is required 
for these slates, and a great saving of the 
tumber takes place, besides diminishing the 
weight of the roof———Drawing elate, or 
black chalk, has a grayish-black colour; is 
very soft, sectile, easily broken, and adheres 
slightly to the tongue. It occurs in beds 
in primitive and transition clay-slate; aleo, 
in — formations. It is — in 
crayon drawing, its trace upon paper being 
black and regular.—— Whet slate, or Turkey 
hone, is a slaty rock, containing a great 
proportion of quarts, in which the compo- 
nent icles are so very small as to be 
scarcely discernible,——Mica slate is com- 
posed of the minerals mica and quarts, the 
mica pane —— predominant. 

SLAVERY, We find no mention of 
slaves before the deluge; but immediately 
after, vie. in the curse of Canaan: whence 
it is inferred, that servitude increased 
soon that period ; for in Abraham’s 
time we’find it was generally established. 
Some attribute its — to Nimrod, be- 
cause it was he who first began to make 
war, and, consequently, to make captives ; 
dooming such as he took, either im bat- 
tlen or irruptiona, to a state of slavery. 
Among the Romane, when a slave was set 
at liberty, he changed his name into a sur- 
name, and took the nomen or prenomen of 
his master; to which he added the cogno- 
men he had been called by when a alave.— 
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WING MATERIAL, COMES FROM ITALY, SPAIN, AND BAYREUTH, IN THURINOEH. 


THE DRAWING SLATE, WRICH I8 USED AS & DEA 
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IN ANTIQUITY THE IDEAS OF WAR AND SLAVERY WERE INSGBFARASLE, 


| SLA} The Scientific and 


The following energetic lines by Mr Mac- 

kay, in his “ Hope of the World,” will better 
trate thie of the subject than any- 

t we could offer :-— 

¢ Thus hath it been from earth's remotest age. 

Though black the record, history’s fearful 


page 
Hath many blacker , and amid the few 
Phat cheer the darkness with a brighter hue, 
There still remain the dim red spots that show 
the strong man’s injury, the weak man’s 


woe. 

Egypt of old pursued the arts of peace, 

And wit and learning bless’d the shores of 
Greece ; 

Imperial Rome, annd her ruins hoar, 

Left proofs of greatness never reach’d before ; 

But what their triumphs ?— Whose sad hands 
were they 

That piled the pyramids to last for aye ? (gate 

Who raised the walls, who built each mighty 

With which high [hebes girt herselt in state ? 

Who rear'd old Babylon’s must gorgeous 
janes ? 

Who shaped of Luxor the august remains ? 

What were the millions, when Athena’s name 

For art and learning wa» the first to fame ? 

What were the multitudes when Rome was 
great? 

What rights had they, or value in the state ? 

All slaves and helots'— Slaves were they 
whose hands 

Uprear'd the pyramids on Egypt's sands 

Slaves built the city with the brazen wall, 

Aad hundred gates, more marvellous than 


all, 

Slaves to be Jash'd and tortured and resold, 

Or maim’d and murder'd for a fine of gold. 

Helots degraded, scarce estecm'd ay man, 

Having no rivhts, for ever under ban, 

Were half the world when ancient Homer 
sung, 

And wit and wisdom flow’d from Plato’s 
tongue. 

Slaves were the awarming multitudes of 
Rome, 

Having no hape.no thought of better doom ,— 

Fetter din bods and enslaved in mind, 

Their — eye balls sear, and derk, and 
blind 

They crawl d mere brutes, and if they dared 
complain, 

Were lash’d and tortured until tame again |” 


Yes, it 18 universally admitted, that sla 
very 18 directly opposed to the nature of 
man, and has always had a palsying influence 
on the industry and moralty both of the 
masters and the slaves Among the many 
evils which have omginated from it are, the 
barbarous exhibitions of gladiators, the em- 
couragement of the 
indolence, an unparalleled disregard of hu- 
man hfe, the corrupt character of the freed- 
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rica having once begun, it — in- 
created, until the extent and importance of 
the traffic rivalled its cypelty and guilt. It 
is not, however, to be supposed that the 
sufferings of the slaves created no sympathy 
in the Christian world, or that the gross 
iniguity of those who euco d the in- 
human traffic was not n and again de- 
nounced by distingmahed individuals in this 
and other countries, but the profits of the 
slave-dealers and the general supinenessa 
of the public united to defeat the disinte- 
rested efforts of humamty At length, in 
1776, the subject was brought betore the 
notice of the British parhament, but with 
out success In 1787 it was taken up more 
systematically, and a committee bein 
formed, such a mass of endence was col- 
lected m proof of the enormities produced 
by the slave trade, that a great impression 
was made on the public mind By the zeal- 
ous perseverance of Measrs Granville Sharp, 
Clarkson, and Wilberforce, supported as 
they were by Burke, Pitt, Fox, and other 
distinguished men 1n both houses of parlia- 
ment, this feeling was not suffered to die 
away, and though the struggle continued 
ear after year, with various success, the 
riends of humanity ultimately triumphed , 
a bill for the total and immediate abolition 
of the slave trade having, in 1807, been 
carried in both houses by immense major. 
tres This great question was not, however, 
wholly set at rest , for though the abolition 
of the slave trade was cffected, the libera 
tion of the unhappy bemgs already in a state 
of slavery was not lt was mght that the 
interests of the slave propnetors should be 
consulted, and it appeared just that a com- 
ensation should be made them it the free 
om of their slavea should bedecreed This 
Was a most important affair, in a financial 
point of view, and it required no little 
courage on the part of the legislature to 
meet the guestion But even this has becn 
accomplished By the etatute 3&4 Will iv 
c 73, it was enacted, that on the Ist of 
August, 1834, slavery was to cease through- 
out the British donumons, and that the then 
existing slaves were to become apprenticed 
labourers, the term of their apprenticeship 
partly ceasing on the ist of August, 1838, 
and partly on the Ist of August, 1840, when 
the hlack and coloured population became 
altogether tree To attain thie nughty ob- 
ject, the sum of 20,000,000 was distributed 
in certain proportions, and according to 
@ertain conditions, to the planters, as a 


greatest sensuality and = compeusation for the loss of their slaves 


Upon this subject we no heartily concur with 
the Editor of the Atheneum, that wc shal) | 


men, and the outrage of the slave when he ' avail ourselves of the sentiments he ex- 


breaks hie chains—from the hornble war 
10 Italy, 70 =. c. down to the atrocities of 
the Haytian revolution, and the bloody in 

sutrections on the islands of Barbadoes in 
1816, and several more recent ones 
infamous traffic, the African alave trade, 
commenced by the Portuguese in 1442 

trade, however, 


That of moral 
was | the day when an all but unanimous Parha 
the ment, representing an all but unanimous 
was but of trifling extent people, freel 

till the 10th century But the rmportetion money, which 


resses 10 closing his review of Mr Mac- | 

ay’a poem :— We know not that history, | 
from its commencement, preseuts any na 
tion, at any one moment, in such an attitude 
andeur as that of Britain, on 


voted twenty inillions of the 
for all other purposes it doled 


woieerees tuto the Wat Iudies and Ame- | out with such a piggard hand, for an object 
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THY QUAKERS WKKK TUK FIKST TO FUBIICIY DENOUNCE THE SLAVE-TRADR, 
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THE ENERGY AND PERSFVARBANCE WITH WHICH THE LEADING ABOLITIONISTS FOLLOWED UP THEIR PLANS, SHED ON THEM IMMORTAL GLORY. 








THE ARABS SEEM TO HAVE CONTINUED THE PRACTICE OF SLAVERY FROM THE DATS OF THEIR GEEAT ANCESTOR, ISHMAEL. 





THE OHIZEF MART FOR XXX SLAVES 18 ON FHR CO4ST OF GUINEA. 
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in which no selfish interests were involved | t 


—purely to do a sreat moral right, and re- 
dress a great moral wrong. For that one 
unalloyed act alone, she id foremost among 
the nations:—and the world is her debtor, 
too, for all that she has done to establish 
the principle of peace. A fearful debt on 
that head, as on the other, she had, indeed, 
to wipe off :—but it mav be unhesitatingly 
said, that a more important step has been 
made towards the happiness of mankind, 
in the last twenty years, by the European 
recognition of this ove principle, than by 
any other fact since the promulgation of 
that religion itself of whose precepts this 
wisdom is a part. It is an entire revolution 
in the politics of the world, all whose ages 
and nations ¢ill this day have arbitrated 
with the sword.” 

The Horrore of a Slave Ship.— Mr. BR. 
Walsh, in his Notices of Brazil, says, in de- 
scribing a slave-ship, examined by the Bri- 
tish man-of-war in which he returned from 
Brazil, in May, 1829, “She had taken in, on 
the coast of Africa, 336 males and 226 fe- 
males, making in all 562, and had been 
out seventeen days, during which she had 
thrown overboard fifty-five. The slaves 
were all enclosed under grated hatchways, 
between decks. The space was #0 low, that 
they sat between each other’s legs, and 
stowed 20 close together, that there wasno 
possibility of their lymg down, or at all 
changing their —— by night or day. 
As they belonged to, and were shipped on 
account of, different individuals, they were 
all branded, like sheep, with the owners’ 
marks, of different forms. These were im- 
pressed on their breasts, or on thcir arms, 
and as the mate informed me, with perfect 
indifference, burnt with a red-hot iron! 
Over the hatchway stood a ferocious look- 
ing fellow, with a scourge of many twisted 
thongs in his hand, who was the slave-driver 
of the ship; and whenever he heard the 
slightest noise below, he shook it overthem, 
and seemed eager to exercise it.” ‘The au- 
thor proceeds to state, that these poor crea- 
tures were packed up and wedged together 
as tight as they could cram, in low cells, 
three feet high, so that they had not more 
than 23 square inches for each man, and 13 
inches for each woman; while the heat of 
theee Irrid places wasso great, and the 
odour so offensive, that it was quite impos- 
sible to enter them, even had there been 
room. The Engheh officers insisted that 
the suffering creatures should be ad- 
mitted on deck, to get air and water; and 
“ they came swarming up, all in a state of 
total nudity, like bees from the aperture of 
a live, till the whole deck was crowded to 
suffocation from stem to stern; so that it 
was impossible to imagine where they could 
all have come from, or how they could all 
have been stowed away. After enjoying, 
for a short time, the unusual luxury of air, 
some water was brought; it was then that 
the extent of their sufferings was a tee 
in a fearful manner. They all rushed like 
maniaca towards it. No entreaties, or 
threats, or blows, could restrain them; 
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shrieked and struggled, and fought 
with one another, for a drop of this pre- 
cious liquid, as if they grew rabid at the 
sight of it.” 1t is melancholy to add, that 
the wretched captives were soon again 
doomed to their loathsome dungeon: for 
the English ship was obliged to release the 
slaver, as it could not be proved after a 
strict examination, that he had exceeded 
the privilege, allowed to Brazilian ships, of 
procuring slaves south of the line.——An- 
other a a) instance, fresh in our recol- 
lection, Was related at the first anniversary 
meeting of the “ Society for the Extinction 
of the Slave-trade, and for the Civilization 
of Africa,” held at Exeter-hall, London, 
June 1, #840. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert —— and in introducing the 
subject, he expressed his deep regret that 
the benevolent exertions of England to 
abolish the horrid traffic in human beings, 
which he characterized as “at once the de- 
solation of Africa and the disgrace of Eu- 
rope,” had not hitherto proved effectual. 
The meeting to which we are alluding was 
for the purpose of carrying out a project, as 
extensive and benevolent as it was glorious ; 
nothing less than the introduction of the 
arts of peace and the blessings of Christi- 
anity, t roughout benighted and degraded 
Africa. We do not pretend to give even the 
most concise sketch of the general proceed- 
ings: we merely refer to them in order to 
introduce the following awful fact, as quoted 
by Sir R. Peel, from a public paper, entitled 
“ The Shipping List of the Cape of Good 
Hope,” dated March 17, 1840, and which 
was there inserted among other miscella- 
neous matter, as an article of intelligence. 
It ran thus: “ Loss of Slavers at Mozam- 
bique Harbour, during a hurricane: On the 
24th of January, 1840, during a hurricane 
from the south-east, two slavers, a ship and 
a brig, were wrecked at Mozambique har- 
bour, but the crews of both, and 2U0 slaves 
on board the brig were saved. The ship had 
arrived the — day, and had not 
taken in any slaves. It was reported that 
the brig, commanded by a Spaniard, had 
originally 900 slaves on hoard, but during 
the hurricane the hatches had been bat- 
tened down, and on opening them 300 were 
found to have died from # tion. Again 
the hurricane came on; the hatches were 
battened down a second time, and the con- 
sequence was, that 300 more of the slaves 
ed from the same cause, and 100 of 
the remaining 300 died on the passage to 
Mozambique harbour.” And what, said the 
right hon. baronet, had been the conduct 
of the parties to this mortality? Why, dens 
returned for the purpose of getting a fres 
supply! Well, indeed, might he exult in 
the prospect he saw around him; and hail 
it as the omen of better days; and truly 
might he say,as he complimented the royal 
president on his character and — as 
well as on the part he had that day taken— 
* it is not unworthy of the illustrious sta- 
tion you occupy on the right hand of the 
throne of England—it is not unbecoming 
this high station, these great advantages 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE GAYE RISE TO ISTERMINABLE WARS AMONG THE AFRICAN TRIBES, AND WAS A SOURCE OF PROFIT TO THE PETTY DESTOTS. 


AMERICA ABOLIGHED TUK SLAVE-TRADE AT THE KAMER TINE AS ENGLAND. {3 03, 
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COURIERS SLEMP ON MORSBBACK AND chili il DAIVAR WHILE SLERFING 


SLE] 


and these proud recollections that 
should be called on with your own hand to 
lay the corner stone of an enterprise which 
has for its object to rescue Africa trom de 
basng superstitions and to put an end to 
her miseries by the introduetion of the arts 
of civilization and of peace and above all 
to rescue Europe and the white race as 
well as the name of Christianity from the 
lution of crimes which fll the mmd with 
orror and disgust 
SLED SLEDGL or SLEIGH acarriage 
or vehicle moved on runners much used in 
America for carrying timber stone and 
other weighty maternals In England the 
word sledge 15 most commonly used in 
America where tle vehicle is 1m great re 
— it as called a sled or sleigh In 
pland the sledges are drawn by rem 


deer 
SLEDGE in husbandry a carriage with 
out wheels but shod with tron on which 
ploughs and other implements are drawn 
m place to place In Russia and other 
northern countnes vehicles nearly e:milar 
are used in the winter instead of wheel car 


riages. 

‘SLEEP one of the moat mystenous phe 
nomenaintheanimal world a state wherein 
the body appearing perfectly at rest exter 
nal objects act on the organs of sense as 
usual without exciting the usual sensations 
The voluntary exertion of our mental and 
corporeal powers being suspended we rest 
unconscious of what passes around us and 
are not affected by the ordinary impressions 
of external oBjects Sleep is generally at 
tended with a relaxation of the muscles 
but the involuntary motions as respiration 
and the circulation of the blood are con 
tinued We all feel that it 1s the natural 
rest or repose necessary to restore the pow 
era of the body and mind when exhausted 
or fatigued yet the mind 1s often very active 
in sleep but its powers not being under 
the contro] of reason its cxercises are v 
irregular bleep repairs the spints whic 
are dissipated by watching and conse 
quently it restores the strength of these 
who are weak mndisposed or Jabour much 
It hkewise promotes perspiration contn 
hutes greatly to digestion and atall more to 
nutrition But it must not be forgotten 
that toe much sleep makes a person slug 
geek heavy dulls the faculties and renders 

1m unht for business ——Sleep of Plants, 
the folding of their leaves and droopmg 
ap nce in the night 

LEEPER, an animal that hes dormant 
inwinter {See Dormant )——In build 
ing the oblique rafter that lics m a gatter 
In ship building a thick piece of 
timber placed longitudinally m a ships 
hold opposte the several scarfs of thé tm 
bers for — the bows and stern 
frame particularly in the Greenland ships 
or a piece of long compass timber layed and 
bolted nally upon the transoms —— 
On railroads the wooden bearings or sup 
ports to which the iron rails are fastencd 

SLEET m gunnery the part of a mortar 

passing from the chamber to the trunnions 
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ou for strengthening that part ———A fall of 
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snow together in fine particles 

SLESGHT OF HAND tncks performed 
by persone who by great practice or con 
federacy with others perform acta a 
rently out of the course of nature which 
the suas and ignorant believe and even 
the intelligent admire 

SLICH im metallurgy the ore of any 
metal particularly of gold when it has 
been puunded and prepared for further 
wong 

SLI DING RULE, a mathematical in 
strument used to determine measure or 
quantity wit! out compasses by sliding the 
parts one by another 

SLIP a place lying with a gradual de 
seent on the banks of a river or harbour 
convenient for ship building ——In hort 
culture such portions of plants as are 
slipped off trom the stems or branches for 
the purpose of ering Panied out as sets 

SLITTING MILL a mill where iron 
bars are slit into nail rods &c | 

SLOE (prunus epinosa) in botany a 
small wild plum the trust of the black 


thorn 

SLO E WORM 1 entomology an insect | 
found on the leaves of the sloe tiee which 
often changes its skin and assumes different 
colours It afterwards becomes a tour | 


TaD & 


wines ay 
SLOOP avessel of one mast the main 
sail of which 1s attached to a gaff above to 
a boom below, and to the mast on its fore 
most edge differing from a cutter by hav | 
ing a fixed bousprit andajib stay ——Sloop 
of war avesse] rigged either as aship brig 
or schooner and usually carrying from 10 
to 18 guns 
SLOPS in seamens language a name 
ven to all species of —— apparel bed 
ing &c which are supplied to his majes 
ty sships in commission 
SLOTH inzoology the Bradypweof Lin 
nexus oSouth American quadruped prover 
bial forthe sloWmess of iten tins but at 
climbs more easly thanit walks and seems 
quite at homc¢ when resting suspended on the 
branches of treta The fore feet or arms 
are much longer than the hinder and 
when the sloth ison the ground 1¢ 18 obliged 
to draw iteelt along apes its elbows 
SLUUGH (pron suff) in surgery the 
dead part which separates from the living 
in mortification or the part that separates 
from a foul sore hence the term fo sleugh 
X Also (with the same pronuntiation) 
the skin or cast akin of a serpent — 
Slough (pron elou) a place or hole full of 
of decp mud or mire 
SLOW W ORM in zoology a small kind 
ofviper not very venomous the blind worm 
SLUG in ent mology a variety ot the 
snailtribe Also acylindrical cubical cr 
irregularly shaped piece of metal shot from 


a gup 
SLUICE the stream of water issuing 
through a flood gate The word 1s however 


used indiscriminately either for the stream 
that — through the floodegate or the 
gate itself 


THE BXMAUSTED SOLDIER W111 FALL ASLEEP AND ATILL MARCH ON 
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THE VITAL ORGANS ARE FAR LESS SUBJECT TO THE INFLLENCE OF STIVLLAXMTS OF EVERY KIND THAN THE OEGANS OF EXTERNAL SENSE 
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SLUR, in music, a mark connecting 
notes that are to be sung to the same sylia- 
ble, or made in one continued breath of a 
wind instrument, or with one stroke of a 
atringed instrument. 

SMALL POX, in mediginfe, a very con- 
tagious pustular disease. (See Vantoxa, 
Cow-rox, &c.] 

SMALTS, or SMALT, an oxyde of cobalt 
and melted glass pounded ; used in paper- 
making and various other arts, particularly 
in the painting of earthenware. 

SMAR’AGD, another name for the eme- 
rald. Hence, amuragdine, an epithet for 
anything pertaining to or resembling an 
emerald; of an emerald green. 

SMARAG’DITE, a mincral, otherwise 
called green diallage. 

SMELT, in ichthyology, a small and de- 
licate flavoured fish. 

SMI’LAX, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 22 Dioevia, order 6 Hexandria. The 
species are perennials, including the medi- 
| Cinal smilax or sarsapariila. 
| SMEL’LING, that sense which resides 

in the nerves distributed over the mem- 
; brane that lines the interior of the nostrils, 
and powerful in proportion to its quantity 
and tormation, being far more sensible in 
some animals than in others. According 
| to Boerhaave, the act of smelling 18 per- 
| formed by means of odorous effluvia, float- 
jug in the air, being drawn into the nos- 
| trils, in mepiration, and struck with such 
, force against the ftibrille of the olfactory 
1 Nerves, as to shake them, and give them a 
vibratory motion ; which action, being com- 
municated thence to the common sensory, 
Occasions an idea of a sweet or fetid, a sour 
or aromatic object, &c. And he further 
; Observes, that the matter in animals, vege- 
tables, fosmils, &c. which chiefly affects the 
sense of smelling, is that subtile substance 
inherent in their oily parts, called spirit; 
i for that, when this is tuken away from the 
most fragrant bodies, what remains has 
scarce any sinell at all; but this, poured on 
the nost jnodorous bodies, imparts to them 
a fragrancy Volatile particies chiefly are 
diatiuguiahed by smell, and fixed ones by 
the taste; perhaps because the thick mu- 
cous cuticle spread over the tongue, inter- 
cepts the action of the more subtilc salts, 
whigh easly affect the softer and less 
covered nerves of the nostrils. The action 
of smells is etrong, but of short continu. 
ance; because particles in a very minute 
state are applied to naked nerves iu the 
immediate vicinity of the bran. Hence 
the deleterious and also the refreshing ac- 
tion of odours, by which people are resus- 
Ccitated from faintings, &c. Hence the vio- 
lent sneezing excited by acrid particles, the 
evacuation of the bowels by the smell of 
purgatives, and the power of antipathues. 

SMELTING, in —— the fusion 
or ae of the ores of metais, in order to 
separate the metalline part from the earthy, 
stony, and other parts. The art of fusing 
the ores after roasting, is the principal and 
Taost eo of metallurgic operations. 

SMOKE, the visible vapour or exhalation 
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INCOMBUSTIBLE BODIES, AS BTONES OR BRICKS, ARE 80 CALLED, BECAUSE ON BRING HEATED THEY UNDERGO NO CHANGE, AND SOON COOL AGAIN. 
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ODOURS MIX OR COMBINE WITH MANY LIQUIDS, AS WELL AS SOLIDS. 
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that is expelled from a substance while 
burning; or the rarefied, but undecom- 
posed part of a combustible; always pro- 
portioned in quantity to the incombustible 
matter within a substance, or to the matter 
with which oxygen'does not readily com- 
bine. The word smoke is particularly ap- 
pled to the volatile vapour expelled from 
coal, wood, vegetable matter, &c.; that 
which exhales from metallic substances 
being more generally called sume. 

SMQKE-JACK, a machine consisting of 
an arfmgement of wheels put in motion by 
the amoke and air, which ascend the chim- 
ney with force sufficient to turn a spit. 

MUG’GLING, the offence of mmporti: 
goods without paying the duties impose 
by — While such enormous ree are 
imposed upon many foresgn productions, 
all the vigilance of coast —— and reve- 
nue cutters must fail in putting a stop to 
the practice of smuggling. The temptation 
is evidently too strong for those who have 
engaged in it, to discontinue the practice ; 
~—nay, who is there that does uot, directly 
or indirectly, encourage it? Sinuggling owe 
its existence to oppressive duties, in man 
cases amounting to absvlute prohibition ; 
and although a large “ preventive” force is 
kept in constant operation, at an incredible 
expense, no one who is at all acquainted 
with the commercial transactions of the 
metropolis, or who has witnessed the alac- 
rity with which the smuggler is assisted 
by the peasantry on the coasts (particu- 
larly of Kent and Sussex), can wonder that 
he so often continues to elude the vigi- 
lance of the revenue officers, or that he 
dares tu defy the pams and penalties of the 
custom laws. 

SMUT, in husbandry, a disease in corn, 
when the grains, instead of being filled 
with flour, contain foul black powder. 

SNAIL, a genus of insects, the Limaz of 
Liuneus. They are sometimes without 
shells, and called slugs; and sometimes 
provided with shells composed of carbonate 
of june, combined with coagulated alhumen, 
secreted by the skin of the insect, the 
mouth of the shell being extended by layers 
of the substance to the margin. The eyes 
of snails are in their horns, which they draw 
in at pleasure. All the land testacea (shell 
animals) appear to have the power of be- 
comug torpid at pleasure, and independent 
of any alterations of temperature. Thus, 
snails, if placed in a box at Midsummer, 
will attach themaelves to its sides, and re- 
main in this dormant state for several years. 
Even in their natural haunts, they are often 
found in this state during the summer sea- 
son, when there is a continued drought. 
Wath the tirst shower, however, they recover, 
and move about again. 

SNAKE (/anguts), in soology, the com- 
mon aud general name of serpents; but, in 
England, ‘generally applied to those which 
are oviparous. (See Sxarznts.J—To the 
account there giveu, we shall merely add 
the following observations relative to the 
angular use of the mbs of snakes tn assist- 
ing progressive motion. “Sir Everard Home 





THREK OR MORE FERSONS ASSEMBLED TO ASSIST IN THE ILLEGAL LANDING OF GOODS, ARE BY LAW DEEMED GUILTY OF FRLOAY. 
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was led to this discovery of the aid afforded 
by the riba, to the whole tribe of snakes, in 
the ig oat motion of those animals, 
the following c:reamstances A snake! 

nnaual size, brought to London to be ex- 
hibited, was shown to Sir Joseph Bankes, 
the animal was lively, and moved along the 
carpet’ briskly; while it was doing so, Sir 
Joseph thought he saw the ribs move for- 
ward in succession, like the ribs of a cater- 
pillar. The fact was readily established, 
and Gir Everard felt the nbs with his fin- 
gera, as they were brought forward; when 
a hand was laid flat under the snake, the 
ends of the ribe were distinctly felt upon 
the palm, as the animal passed overit This 
was an interesting discovery, as it tended to 
demonstrate a new species of progressive 
motion, and one widely differing from those 

ready known ”-———It 1s confidently stated 
tu the Orental Herald, and there appears 
to be no reason to doubt the fact, that the 
snakes which the Indian jugglers handle 
with impunity, are drugged with opium, 
which renders them quiet and harmless, 
apd that the effects of the drug will not wear 
off for a fortnight or three weeks 

SNA KEROOT (Aristolochia eerpentaria), 
m botany, a species of birth wort, growing 
wn North Amenca Its medicinal virtues 
are very considerable, and its general a¢tion 
1s heating and stimulant 

SNA KE’S HEAD IRIS (Inte tuberosa), 
mm botany, a plant with a lily shaped flower, 
of one leaf, shaped ke an iris 

SNA’7KEWEED, m botany, a plant of 
the genus Polygonum bistort 

8NA KEWOOD, the smaller branches of 
the Strychnos calubrina, a tree growing 10 
the isle of Timor and other parts of the 
East, having a bitter taste, and supposed to 
be a certain remedy for the bite of the 
hooded serpent. 
SNATCH’ BLOCK, 1n ships, a great 
block or pulley, having a shiver cut through 
one of ita cheeks, for the — receiving 
of any rope It ws chiefly used for heavy 
purchases, where a warp or haweer is brought 
OaNIP! (Seolopax gallinago), | ho 

gallinago), in ornit 

logy, a bird that frequents the banka of 
rivers and the borders of fene, distinguished 
by the length of its bill 

SNOW, in meteorology, a congelation of 
vapour formed in the middle region of the 
aur, when the temperature of the atmosphere 
sinks below the freezmg point of water 
A cloud of v re being condensed into 
drops, those drops immediately descend, 
but, meeting with a freezing air as they fall, 
each 18 frosen into an icicle, shooting iteelt 
forth into several points Continuing their 
descent, they pase through sume partial 
streams of warmer air, or in their cont:nual 
waftage to aud fro, coming into frequent 
contaet with each other, they are, by ther 
mataual attrition, a little thawed = Jn ther 
farther progress they entangle, or form 
themselves into clusters or flakes, and thus 
ahght upon the earth. i sp examiniog 
the flakes, they are found tobe chiefly com- 
poeed of stars of 91x points, though these 
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are intermixed with various other ler 
figures, which are chiefly fragments of the 
regular ones Others also, according to the 
hypothesis above lad » seem to have 
been formed and frosen again into irregu- 
lar clusters, 90 that the whole body of snow 
appears an infinite mass of icicles irregularly 
figured. The rarity or lightness of a flake 
of snow, which 1s composed of solid ice, 
is owing to the great extent of its surface in 

roportion to the reg A of ite materials 

here cannot be finer subjects for the mi 
croscope than the crystals of water of which 
snow aud hoar frost are composed Their 
vanety 1s endless, but the principal forms 
are atars of lamellar, spicular, oy pyramidal 
crystals, from one third to one thirty fitth 
of an inch in diameter —Mr Scoresby, in 
his account of the arctic regions, figures 
ninety ax varieties of these snow crystals 
The colounng matter of the famous red 
snow, brought from the arctic regions b 
captains Ross and Parry, hasbeen describe 
by some observers as a true vegetable, be- 
longing to the order diga It grows upon 
limeatone rocks, tufts of moss, dead leaves, 
and gven on the bare sol Other writers 
refer it to animalcular ongin, and Mr. T 
Nicholson, who visited Bowallick Point in 
1821, descnbes the red colour of the snow 
he found there to be imparted by a aub- 
stance lyingonthe surface This substance 
wasecattered in smal] masses, somewhat re- 
sembling powdered cochineal, surrounded 
by a lighter shade, which was produced b 
the oo ae being partly dissolve 
and diffused by the diliquescent snow Mr 
Nicholson was further convinced that the 
above substance was the excrement of the 
little auk, myriada of which were flying 
about the spot.——Snow water has been 
found, by chemical analysis, to conta more 
oxygen than rain or river water—a fact 
which accounts for its supenor activity 10 
causing iron to rust, &c. 

SNUFF, pulverized tobacco, vanously 
prepared, scented, and distinguished by a 
multitude of names, and applied to the 
nostrils of such as are fond of snhaling the 
titullatang mixture 

SOAP, a composition of caustic fixed al 
kaline salt, and ol or other grease It 18 
sometimes hard and dry, sometimes soft 
and liqud, much used in washing, End 
other purposes, as wellin the arts and manu 
factures, as in domestic purposes Soap, in 
this country, 18 manufactured principally 
from tallow and other fat, and the aikah 
employed ia either barila or pearl ash, or a 
mixture of the two 

BOAP’STONE, in mineralogy, a species 
of eman earth , sfeatife [which see 

SUAP WORT, in botany, a plant of the 
genus Saponaria. 

SOBRIETY, a word expressive not only 
of habitual t@mperance with regard to in- 
toxzcating hquors, but also of au habitual 
freedom from enthusasm or inordinate pas- 
sion, as, the sobriety of age, a period when 
calmuess and rational views are expected to 
take the place ofan overheated — 

SOC’AGE, in law, a tenure of lands by 
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SNOW IS NINE TIMES MORE EXPANDED THAN RAIN, A¥D 18 THREE TIMES AS SLOW IN DESCENDING TO THR EARTH. 
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SOAP 15 A PERFECT TEST OF SULPHATE OF LIME IN WATER, WHICH IS KNOWN TO BE HARD WHEN If FLOATS IN CLOUDY FLAKES. 
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or for certain inferior services of husbandry | 
to be performed to the lord of the fee; a 
tenure distinct from chivalry or knight’s 
service, in which the render was uncertain, 

SOCI‘ETY, in its most enlarged sense, 

signifies the whole race or family of man; 
as, “the true and natural foundations of 
society, are the wants and fears of indivi- 
duals.” In a narrower sense, it signifies, 
persons living in the same neighbourhood, 
who frequently meet in company. It is 
also a name given to any association of 
persons uniting together, and co-operating 
to effect some particular object, as the so- 
cieties or academies for promoting the cause 
of literature: benevolent societies, for pur- 
poses of public charity; missionary socic- 
ties, for sending missionaries abroad; and 
various others. In society, a man not only 
finds more leisure, but better opportunities 
of applying his talents with success. The 
social principle, in fact, is of such an expan- 
sive nature, that it cannot be contined 
within the circuit of a family, of friends, or 
a neighbourhood: it spreads into wider 
systems, and draws men into larger com- 
munities and commonwealths; ance it is 
in these only that the more sublime powers 
of our nature attain the highest improve- 
pet and perfection of which they are ca- 
pable. 
BOCII. among the Romans, were such 
states as were in alliance with the common- 
wealth of Rome. In the time of Polybius, 
all Italy was subject to the Romans; yet no 
state or people in it had been reduced into 
the form of a province, but retained in 
gencral their own laws and governors, and 
were termed socii, or confederates. The 
socit received no consideration for their 
service, but a distmbution of corn. The 
axzilia differed from the socii, as being 
borrowed at a certain pay from foreign 
princes and states. The name of aocii in 
time ceaxed; all the natives of Italy being 
accounted Romans, and honoured with the 
jue civifatia. 

SOCK (soceus), the shoe of the ancient 
actors in comedy. Hence the word is used | 
for comedy, and opposed to buskin or tra- 
gedy; as,‘J have no talents esther for the 
sock or buskin.”’ 

SOC’LE, in architecture, a flat equare 
member under the bass of pedestals of 
— and statues, serving as a foot or 
stand. 

SOC‘OTRINE AL'OES, a fine kind of | 
aloes from Socotra, an isle in the Indian 
ocean. 

SOCRATIC PHILOS’OPRY, the doc- 
trinea and opivions, with regard to morality 
and religion, maintained and taught by So- 
crates, (See Purirosoruy.]) 

SO’DA, a mineral alkali, obtained from 
several sources, but principally from plants 
growing on the sea-coaat. It ie sometimes 
ound in a native state, as in the lakes in 
Egypt, which, being dried by the heat of 
the gun, leave beds of soda, ir natron, as it 
is there called. Soda is, however, for the 
most part, procured from the saleola soda, : 
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coast. Like potash, it is procured by lixi- 
viation from the ashes of burnt plants, but 
only from those which grow on the sea 
shores. Soda very much resembles potash, 
but it is rather more fusible; and when it 
comes into the air, it crumbles into powder 
instead of liquefying, as potash does. In 
order to obtain it in a etate of purity, the 
subcarbonate of soda must be treated like 
the potash of commerce, with lime and ar- 
dent spirit. 

SO’DALITE, a mineral of « bluish green 
colourgfound crystalized or in masses. It 
obtains ‘its name from the large portion of 
mineral alkali which enters into its compo- 


sition. 

80’DA-WATER, a very weak solution of 
soda in water supersaturated with carbonic 
acid. Late discoveries have shown that the 
carhonic acid gas exiats in a liquid state in 
soda-water; when, therefore, it 1s hastily 
swallowed, it robs the stomach of a certain 

rtiun of heat, as it agar from a liquid 
into a gaseous state. Jt will therefore cool 
as well as distend that organ. It should, 
however, be borne in mind, that the use of 
carbonate of soda, either in water or malt 
liquor, ia, in most constitutions, of great 
utility, but more especially to those persons 
who are of a bilious temperament. 

SO'DIUM, the metallic base of soda. It 
is white, opaque, and when examined under 
a film of naptha, has the lustre and general 
appearance of silver, It 1s exceedingly mal- 
leable, and is much softer than any of the 
common metallic substances. It conducts 
electricity and heat in a similar manner to 
the basis of potassa; and small particles of 
it inflame by the Galvanic spark, and burn 
with bright explosions. When sodium is 
expored to the atmosphere, it immediate] 
tarnishes, and by degrees becomes covere 
with a white crust, which deliquesces much 
more slowly than the substance that forms 
on the basis of potassa. This crust is pure 
soda. Sodium combines with the metals; 
in the quantity of one-fortieth, it renders 
mercury a fised solid of the colour of silver, 
and the combination is attended with a 
considerable degree of heat. It makes an 
alloy with tin, without changing its colour, 
and it acts upon gold and lead when heated. 
In its state of alloy it is converted into soda 
by exposure to the air, or by the action of 
water, which it decomposes with the evolu- 
tion of hydrogen. 

S8O'FA, au elegant long seat, with a stuffed 
bottom and a covering of chintz, hair-cloth, | 
silk, or other maternal. The sofa of the | 
Orientals is a kind of alcove raised half a 
font above the floor where visitors of dis. 
tinction are received. it is also a seat by | 
the side of the room covered with ac t. | 

SOFFIT, iu architecture, any tumber 
ceiling formed of cross beams, the compart. 
ments of which are enriched with sculp- 
ture, painting, or gilding. Also, the under 
side or face of an architrave, enriched with 
compartments of roses. ; : 

SOLL, the earthy materials in which 
plants grow; consisting of compounds of | 
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iron, and various acid and alkaline combi- 
nations, with the remains of animal and 
vegetable matter, the variety being heces- 
* to healthy vegetation. 

OKE, in law, a term which anciently 
had various siguifications, viz. 1. The li- 
berty or privilege of tenants excused from 
customary burdens and impositions. 3. 
The power of administering justice. 3. The 

recinct in which the chief lord exercised 
is soc, or liberty of keeping court within 
his own jurisdiction. 4. A stipulated pay- 
ment or rent to the lord for using his land, 
with such liberty and privilege as made 
the tenant the soke-man or freeholder.—— 
Soke-men, those who held by no servile 
tenure, but id their rent as a soke, or 
sign of m.——Beke reeve, the rent- 
collector in the lord’s soke. 
8O’LAN-GOOSE (Pelecanue bassanua), 
an aquatic fowl found on the coasts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is uearly of the size 
of the domestic — 

SOLA’NUM, wm botany, a genus of 
plants, class 6 Pentandria, order 1 Monogy- 
ata, Plants of thie kind are mostly peren- 
nials, shrubs, or trees; but the Solanum 
tuberoeum or potato, the aureum mala or 
tomato, and some others, are annuals. 
Solanum 19 also the name of a species of the 
ae Datura, &c. 

SOLA’RIUM, in antiquity, a place on 
the tops of houses exposed to the sun, where 
the Romans used to take air and exercise. 

SOLAR SYSTEM, that system of astro- 
nomy which is founded on the hypotheus 
that the sun 1s the immovable centre of the 
universe, round which all the other planets 
revolve at different distances, and in differen 
spaces of time. un-dials show the appa- 
rent solar time; watches, and other time- 
pieces in common use, only the mean solar 
tume. The difference between the two 1s 
called equation of time. (See Astaonoxmy, 
Kanara, Sun, Puangts, Moon, &c.) 

_SO’LDAN (pron. soudan), atitle formerly 
piven to a general who commanded the ca- 
iph’s army: the epithet was afterwards 
applied toa governor of Egypt. 

OL’DERING (pron. sod‘dering), among 
mechanics, the — together two pieces 
of the same metal, or of two different metals, 
by the fusion and application of some me- 
tallic composition on the extremities of the 
metals to be joined. In the operation of 
soldering, the surfaces of the metal intended 
to be joined are scraped and rendered very 
clean ; they are then brought close up to 

other, and, to secure them, they are 
by one workman while another lays a 
resin or borax about the joint.——Sol. 
ave made of gold, silver, copper, tin, 
ismuth, and lead ; usually observing, that 
a the ition there be some of the 


‘LDIER, a man enrolled for military 
service, or whose occupation is military. It 
is generally applied to a private, or one in 
the ranks; but it is also a proper appella- 
thon for an officer of any grade who possceses 
valour, skill, and experience. 
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BOLDVXII, in antiquity, a kind of mili- 
tary clients or retainers to the great men in 
Gaul, who bound themselves to bear all the 
good or il} fortune of their patrons. 

SOLE, in schthyology, a marine fish of 
the gene Pleuronectes. Soles abound on 
the British coast, afford considerable em- 
ployment to the fishermen, and are much 
esteemed as an article of food.——The bot- 
tom of the foot; also of a shoe. 

SOL’ECISM, in grammar, incongruity of 
language, or a gross deviation from the 
rules of grammar, either in respect of de- 
clension, conjugation, or syntax.——In a 
general sense, any unfitness or impropriety. 

SO’'LENITE, petritied solen, a genus of 


shells. 

SOLICITOR, in law, a person authurised 
and employed to prosecute the suite of 
others in courts of equity.——Solicitor-ge- 
neral, in British polity, an officer of the 
crown. Till the 13th of Charles 11. he, with 
the attorney-general, had a right, on special 
occasions, to ait in the house of lords. 

SOL’ID, m philosophy, a body whose 
parts are so connected together, as not to 
give way or slip from each other upon the 
smallest impression ; in which sense solid 
atands opposite to fluid.——Geometricians 
define a solid to he the third species of 
magnitude, or that which has three dimen- 
sions, riz, iength, breadth, and thickness or 
depth.— Sslids are commonly divided into 
regular and irregular. The regular solids 
are those terminated by regular and equal 
planea, and are only five in number, vis. the 
tetrahedron, which consists of four equal 
— the cube, or hexahedron, of six 
equal squares; the octahedron, of eight 
equal tnangles; the dodecahedron, of 
twelve; and the irosahedron, of twenty 
equal triangles. The irregular solids are 
almost infinite, — —— all such as 
do not come under the definition of regular 
solide; as thespbere, cylinder, cone, paral- 
lelogram, prism, lelopiped, &c. — In 
anatomy and medical ecience, the bones 
flesh, and vessels of animal bodies are called 
solids, in distinction from the blood, chyle, 
and other fluids.——Solid square, in military 
language, isa square ae | of troops ; a body 
in which the ranks and files are equal. 

SOLIDA‘GO,1n botany, a genus of plants, 
class 19 Syagenecia, order 2 Polygamia eu- 
perfua. Plants of this genus are dtutin- 
guished by the name of the golden-rod, on ac- 
count of their yellow flowers and long spikes. 

SOLIFID‘IAN, iu theology, one who 
maintains that faith alone, without works, 
is vec to justification. 

80’LO, in wusic, a passage, or perfect 
piece in which a single voice or instrument 
— without accompaniment. Peculiar 

reedom, ease, distinctness, and power of 
execution, are required to perform the solo 
with correctness, taste, and feeling. 

SOLOMON’S SEAL’, in botany, the Con- 
vaticria of Linveus, a perennial. 

ROL’STICE, in astronomy, the time when 
the sun is in one of the solstitial mts; 
that 1s, when it is at the test distance 
from the equator, which is 23% degrees, and 
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HIDROGEN FORMS A COMPONENT PART OF ALL VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 
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when, to the people of the higher latitudes, 
it appears to stand still, not changing its 
place in the de, of the sodiac. The sol- 
stitial points in an artificial globe, are those 
in which the ecliptic, or path of the sun, 
intersects the tropics.——Summer aolatice, 
the 2lat of June, when the sun enters the 
crople of Cancer, in its progress southward, 
and gives the lougest day. Winter solstice, 
the 21st of December, when the sun enters 
the tropic of Capricorn in its progress north- 
ward, and gives the shortest day. 
SOLVENT in chemistry, any menstruum 
or corrosive liquor which will dissolve sub- 


stances, 

SOLU‘TION, the intimate mixture or 
perfect union of solid bodies with fluids, so 
as seemingly to form one homogeneous 
liquor. The word is applied both to the act 
of combination, and to the reault of the 
process: thus common salt disappears in 
water, that is, its solution takes place, and 
the liquid obtained is called a solution of 
salt in water. Solution is the result of at- 
traction or affinity between the fluid and 
the solid.——In algebra and geometry, aolu- 
tion signifies the auewerite of a question, 
or the resolving of a problem.——In sur- 
gery, the term solution of continuity denotes 
the separation of connected substances or 
parte, —— to a fracture, laceration, &c. 

SO’MATIST, one who denies the exist- 
ence, and consequently the agency, of api- 
ritual substances, : 

SOMATOL’OGY, the doctrine of bodies 
or material substances. 

SOM’MITE, in mineralogy, nepheline; a 
mineral which occurs in small crystals. 
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aleop· walking, during which the sensitive 
; end willing powers govern the muscles, 
while the reasonmg or reflecting organs are 
, asleep; but in dreaming it is the contrary. 
; The phenomena attendant on sleep-walking 
are very singular, the person affected per- 
| formiug many voluntary actions, implying a 
, certain degree of perception of external ob- 
| jecte. Some instances which have come 
to our own knowledge appear incredible 
| enough ; but our experience falls intimtely 
short of the marvellous accounts we have 
met with in print. It is asserted of some 
somnambulists, that they have been known 
to undress and take a cold bath; of others, 
that they saddled and bridled their horses, 
and afterwards rode to a considerable dis- 
tance; and of otuers again, whose habits 
perhaps were more sedentary, who wrote 
etters, made verses, &c.; while in most 
cases they quietly returned to their beds, 
and awoke at their usual bour atterly un- 
conscious of their previous vagaries. “ In 
the case of the somnambuli,” says Dugald 
Stewart, “the mind retains ite power over 
the limbs, but possesses no influence over 
its own thoughts, and scarcely any over the 
dy, excepting those particular mem 
of it which are employed in walking.” 
SON, in its primary sense, is the male 
issue of a parent, father or mother. In a 
more extended senae, as often used in the 
Scriptures, sons include descendants in ge- 
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SOMNAM’BULIS8M, the phenomenon of | Moh 


neral; as, we are all sone qf ddam. Also a 
native-or inhabitant of a country; as, the 
sone of Britain. 

SONATA, in music, a piece or composi- 
tion of music, wholly executed by inetru- 
ments; and which, with regard to the seve- 
ral kinds of instruments, is what the can- 
tata is with respect to vocal performances, 

SON’‘CHUS, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 19 Syngenesia, order 1 Polyga- 
mia equals. The species are perennials, 

SONG, in general, that which is sung or 
uttered@@with musical modulations of the 
voice, whether of the human voice or that 
of a bird. The songe of a country are cha- 
racteristic of its manners. 

SON’NET, a short poem, which, accord- 
ing toits Italian model, consists of fourteen 
' lines; and divides itself into two parts, the 
| firat of eight, und the latter of six lines. 

Authors who compose sonneta are called 
sonnetecrs. 

SONOM’ETER, an instrument for mea- 
suring sounds or the intervals of sounds. 

SOOT, a black substance formed by com- 
bustion, or disengaged from fuel in the pro- 
cess of combustion, rising in fine particles 
and adhering to the sides of the chimney or 
pipe conveying the smoke. Soot consists of 
oil, carbon, and other substances. The soot 
of burnt pine forms lampblack. 

SOOTH SAYING, the foretelling of future 
events by persons without divine aid or au- 
thority, and thus distinguished from pro- 
phecy — 

SO’PHI, a title given to the sultan of 
Persia, as grand master of the order of the 
Sophie, onginally a religious body of the 


ohammedan church in that empire. 

SOPH‘ISM, a subtilty in reasoning, the 
arguments not being logically supported, 
or in which the inferences are not justly 
deduced from the premises. 

SOPH’ISTS, a name at first given to phi- 
losophers, and those who were remarkable 
for their wisdom : it was afterwards applied 
to rhetoricians, and lastly to such as spent 
their time in verbal niceties, logical conun- 
drums, sententious quibbles, and philoso- 
a9 enigmas. The following, called the 

seudomenos, for example, was a famous pro- 
blem amongst the ancient sephists : “When 
a man ra I lie, does he lie, or does he wot 
lie? If he lies, he speaks truth; and if he 
speaks the truth, he hes.” 

SOPHISTICA’TION, the adulterating, 
counterfeiting, or debasing the purity of 
something by a foreign admixture. 

SOPORIFIC, in medicine, any drug, 
plant, &c. that has the quality of inducing 


sleep. 

SOPRANO, in music, one of the inter- 
mediate portions of the scale, which is a 
species of the treble, suited to the female 


voice. 
SORBATE, in chemistry, a salt formed 
by the union of the sorbic acid with some 


ane. 
SOR’BID ACID, in chemistry, the acid 
procured from the fruit of the service-tree. 
SORBONNE, the name of a college ori- 
ginally instituted for the education of secu- 
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IN HOT COUNTRIES, APARTMENTS ARE REXDERED COOL BY THROWING WATER ON THE CURTAINS, WHICH THESE FORM THE SIDES OF A ROOM. 
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MINERS BISTINGUISN THE SUBSTANCR BORED BY THE SOUND, AND PHYSICIANS DISTINGUISH THE ACTION OF THE NBART BY THE SOUND. 





GOUNDS ABB AS VARIOUS AS ARB THES MEANS OF FRODUCING THEM. 
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lar en at the university of Paris, 
20 after Robert of Sorbon, in Cham- 
pagne, a theologian of Paris, who founded 
¢ during the reign of St Lows, about 1250, 
and endowed it with an income which was 
subsequently much increased This insti- 
tution, the teachers in which were always 
doctora and professors of theology, acquired 
so much fame, that its name was extended 
to the whole theological faculty of the uni- 
versity of Pans 
SOR’BUS, in botany, a genus of plants, 
claas 12 Icosandria, order 3 Triyyma ‘The 
principal species are the mountain ash, the 
mountain service, the roan, and the service 


tree 

8OR CERY, magic, or divimation by the 
supposed asnstance of evi] spirits, or the 
power of commanding evil spirits 

SORD AWALITE, a black or grarinh 

nm mineral, so named from Sordawald, 

0 anne 

SORDES, mm medicipe, foul matter 
Also, d of any kind 

SOR EL, a term used by sportsmen for a 
mele fatlow deer of three years old 

SOR EX, in soology, a genus of animals, 
class Mammata, order Pere Animals of 
this kind, which are distinguished in Enghsh 
by the name of the shrew, resemble the mole 
an the head and the mouse in other parts 

SORI 1 ES, in logic, an impertect svilo- 
gism, or a species of reasoning, in which a 
great number of propositions are so linked 
together, that the predicate of the one be 
comes continually the subject of the next 
im succession, Gil a conclusion 1s forned 
by bringing together the subject of the first 
proposition and the predicate of the last 

SOR REL 10 botany a plant of the genus 
Rumez, so named from its acid taste The 
wood sorrel 18 of the genus Oxalte The 
Indsan red and indian white sorrels are of 
the genus Hibiscus 

SORTIE , in military language the 1esu 
ing of a body of troops from a besieged 
place to attack the hesiegers a gall 

SOUL, in metaphysics the intellectual 
principle, :mmaterial and immortal Van- 
ous have heen the opinions of philosophers 
concerning the substance of the human | 
soul, but, as lord Bacon observes, the 
doctrine concerning the rational soul of 
man must be deduced from revelation , for 
as its substance 1n its creation, was not 
formed out of the mass of heaven and earth, 
but immediately mapired by God, and as 
the laws of the heavenly bodies, together 
with those of our earth, make the subject 
of philosophy, so no knowledge of the sub 
stance of the rational soul can be had from 
philosophy ———By the word soul, we also 
denote the spirit, essenct, or clicf part, as, 
charity is the soul of all the virtues Also 
the animating principle, or that which gives 
life and energy to the whole, as, an able 
commander is the sox! of an army 

SOUND, an effect or impression on the 
ear supposed to be occasioned by the tremu 
lous motion of the air acting on that organ, 
caused by a collinon of bodies, or othcr 
means The distance to which sounds may 
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be heard, will be propernoeel to the mag 
nitude or mtensity of the atroke made on 
the tremulous body emitting the sound , 
for the greater that stroke is, the greater 
will be the agitation of the parts of the so 
norous body, and the greater will be the 
force with which they will strike the part: 
cles of air Hence, the greater will be 
the stroke at any given distance on the 
drum of the ear, and, consequently, the 
greater wil] be the distance at which the 
agitation of the air will be sensible —~ 
Sound, in geography, any great inlet of the 
aca between two capes or headlands where 
there 18 no passage through, as Plymouth 
pound, or that part of the Baltic called the 


rt 

SOUND ING, m navigation, the opera- 
tion of trying the depth of the water, and 
the quality of the bottom, by a line with a 
plummet at the end ——-Soundings, a name 
given to the specimen of the ground a 
piece of tallow being stuck upon the base of 
the deep sea lead, brings up distinguishing 
marks frow the bottom, as sand, shells, &c , 
which adhere to it Thisis carefully marked 
in the log book 

SOUTH, one of the cardinal points 
Strictly eoufh is the horizontal point in 
the meridian of a place, on the mght hand 
of a person standing with his face towards 
the east But the word 1s applied to any 
point in the meridian, between the horizon 
and the zenith 

SOUTH ERNWOOD, 1n botany, the dr 
teminia abrofanum, a plant agreeing in many 
parts with wormw ood, though of a diffurent 
specics 

SOUTH SEA BUBBLE, a term given to 
a commercial ‘scheme’ in 1720, which for 
a time, produced a kind of national deh 
num in ennlene A company for trading 
to the South Seas, winch was entitled the 
“South Sca ( ompany,” had been sanctioned 
by governmcnt, with the specious pretence 
of discharging the national debt, by re 
Blunt the 
projector had taken the hint of ius plan 
from Law’s celebrated Miamsmppi scheme, 
which, in the preceding vear had, in France, 
entailed ruin upon many thousand families 
of that kingdom In the project of Law 
there was somcthing substantial It pro 
mised an eaclusive trade to Loutgyana, 
though the design was dcteated by the 
frantic eagerness of the people But the 
South Sea scheme was buoyed up by nothing 
but the folly and rapaciouances of indivi 
duals, which became so bhud and extrava 
gant, that Blunt was able to mpost upon 
the whole nation, and make tools of the 
other directors, to serve lis own purpose 
and that of a few assovuiates When this 
projector found that the South Sea stock 
did not rise according to bis expectation 
he circulated a report that Gibraltar an 
Port Mahon would be exchanged for some 
placeain Peru, by which means the English 
trade to the South Sea would be protected 
and enlarged This rumour, diffused by 
emisaaries, acted hke a contagion In five 
days the directors opened their books for a 
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ranks crowded to the house in such a man- 
2,000,000? of original stock Ina few days 
this stock advanced to 340! , and the au 


the first pe ent In a little time the 
stock reached 10001, and the whole nation 
was infected with the spint of stock job- 
bing to an meredible extent The infatu 
ation prevailed till the 8th of September, 
when the stock began to fall, and some of 
the adventurers awoke from their delirium 
On the 29th of the same month, the stock 
had sunk to 1502 several eminent gold 
smiths and bankers, who had lent great 
aums upon it, were obhged to stop payment 
and absacond, and the ebb of this porten 
tous tide was so violent that it carned every 
thing in its way, aud an infinite number of 
families were overwhelmed with ruin Pub 
lee credit sustained a ternble shock, the 
nation was thrown into a ferment, and 
nothing was heard but the ravings of gnef, 
disappointment, and despair me prin 
crpal members of the mimetry were deeply 
concerned 1n these fraudulent transactions , 
and chow they used all their influence 
with the Bank to assist them in supports 
the credit of the South Sea Company, an 
actually obtained from that corporation a 
large sum, the bubble burst and a com 
mittee of the House of Commons, to whom 
the subject had been reterred, declared 
they had discovered a train of the deepest 
“~villany and traud that hell ever contrived 
to ruin a nation” Suffice it to add, that 
some of the “directors” were expelled the 
house, others taken into custody, and the 
estates of several confiscated by act of par 
hament, after a certain allowance was de 
ducted for each, according to their conduct 
and circumatances ——In this commercial 
country, nite with all kinds of speculations, 
and amoug whose inhabitants there are 
swarms of greedy adventurers, ever on the 
watch toentrap the credulous and unwary — 
where new companies—“ capital one mil- 
lion”’—burst upon the sight of the astomah 
ed multitude, in ali the splendour of rank 
and influence,—as their veritable heralds, 
the prospectuses testify,—we think the fore- 
going sketch of one great national bubble 
cannot be impropeily introduced. But we 
lament to say, that penodical bubbles ap- 
pe to be indigenous to Britam Let us 

pe they may not become perpetual Yet 
how many theré are who new our present 
poaition with a fearful recollection of the 
year 18.6—that memorable period of wide 
spread musery, so delicately termed the 
panic— 


When merchants, with cargoes of trouble, 
Ran foul of the banks, and broke brok: rs, 

When ‘* mining shares’ proved worthicss 

rubble, 

And quitouss no longer were jokers 

When bills and bad debts were made double, 

When “paper” was mere chaff and stubbk, 

When credit itself was a bubble, 

And the nation—a nation of croakers ' 






































4 FEW FEST BELOW THE EARTH'S SUBFACE, THE TEMPERATURE IS NEABLY THE SANE 1% EVERY PART OF THE GLOBE. 
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ner, that the first subscnption exceeded An English gold com, value twenty shill- 


ings 
| _ BOY, a dark coloured sauce, prepared in 
ecriptions were sold for double the price of China and Japan from the se 
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out control A kingor queen regnant ——~ 


of a sort 
of benn Itia eaten with fish,&c This is 
an article which 18 believed to he very ex- 
tensively counterfeited 

SPACE, in the abstract, mere extension 
Tn relation to bodies, space 1s the mterval 
betweeni&ny two or more objects The uni 
verse of space, and probably of matier and 
phenomena, in an indefinite variety of forms, 
are necessarily infinite m extent for the 
notion of bound and definite size 1s the mere 
result df our experimental knowledge, and 
relative considerations ———There 18 another 
mode ot space, the idea of which we get from 
the fleeting and per tually perishing parte 
of succession, which we call duration ——— 
Space, in geometry, denotes the area of any 
figure, or that winch fills the interval or 
distance between the lines that terminate 
it --—-Space in mechanics, the line which a 
movable body, considered as a point, 18 con 
ceived to describe by its motion ——-Space 
(among printers), a shp of wood or metal 
for making a space between words or hnes 

SPADI CEODS, in botany, an epithet 
for a kind of aggregate flower, having a 
receptacle common to many florets, within 
a spathe asin palms, &c 

PA DIX, in botany, the receptacle in 

palms and some other plants, proceeding 
from a spathe 

SPA HI, or SPA HEE, one of the Turk 
ish cavaliy 

SPAN, a measure taken from the space 
between the end of the thumb and the tip 
of the little hnger, when extended The 
span 18 estimated at three hands’ breadths, 
ut nine mehes ——In seamen’s language a 
small linc or cord, the middle of which 18 
attached to a stay 

SPAN DREL, the space between the 
curve of an arch and the nght lincs in 
closing it 

SPAN‘IEL, a dog used in sports of the 
field, remarkable tor his sagacity and obe 
dience It 18 generally white, with lar 
brown, liver coloured, or black spots, of ir 
regular shape and size, and long pendulous 
ears There are several varieties, the largest 
and most beautiful of which 1s the Alpine or 
St Bernard s breed, and the smallest (canis 
brevipilss), usually called king Charles's 
breed, 1s used as a lap dog 

SPAR in natural mstory, a clase of fos 
ails, not inflammable nor soluble in water, 
pellucid, colourless, and emulating the ap 
pearance of crystal, but wauting ite distin 
gushing characters ——Any sort of earth 
which breaks — mto cubical or lami- 
nated fragments with polished surfaces —— 
A name given to the round pieces of timber 
used for the oo and topmasts of ships 

SPAR’RO in ornithology, a bird so 
nearly allied to the finches that thev are 
classed by Linneeus under the generic name 
ot Fringilia lt 1s a mischievous, cunning 
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instrument under seal, thereby differing 
from what is called simple contract. 

SPE'CIE, in commerce, gold or silver 
coin, in distinction from paper money. 

SPECIES, in natural history, a collec- 

tion of organized beings derived from one 
common parentage, characterized by one 
peculiar form, liable to vary from the influ- 
ence of circumstances only within certain 
narrow limite. Different races from the 
same parente are called varieties.——In 
botany, all the plants which spring from 
the same seed, or which resemble each 
other in certain characters or invari 
forma.——-The word species is aleo used in 
a looser sense; as, “ there is a apecies of 
low humour which is sometimes called 
wit ;” — apecies of woo! resembling the Me- 
rino,” &c. 
SPECIFIC, an epithet designating the 
peculiar properties of a thing, winch con- 
stitute its species, and distinguish it from 
another thing. Thus we say, the — 
form or nature of an animal or plant; the 
epecific distinction between virtue and vice; 
or the — difference between au acid or 
an alkali»——In medicine, a remedy which 
either certainly cures, or is leas failible than 
others; ag, a epecific for the gout, 

SPECIFICATION, the act of specifying, 
or designation of particulars; as, the epeci- 
fication necessary to be given in taking out 
a patent; or, the specification of a c 
against a naval or mil: officer. 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY. [See Guaviry.] 

SPECIMEN, a sample or small portion 
of anything, ingended to exhibit the kind 
and quality of the whole, or of something 
not exhibited. : 

SPECTACLE, something that is exhi- 
bited to view as extraordinary or deserving 
especial notice ; as, the combats of gladia- 
tors in ancient Rome were spectacies at 
once wonderful and brutal; or, the manager 
has this season produced a splendid spec- 
tacle.--—In the plural, spectacige, to 
assist the sight. 

SPECTRE, a phantom or apparition 
created, when supposed to be seen, by the 
mind, through its own fears or guilty recol- 
lections.——In_ conchology, a species of 
Voluta, marked with reddis broad bands. 

SPEC’TRUM, in optica, a luminous spat 
formed by a ray of light on a white surface 
when admitted through « small holef Also, 
an image of something seen, continuing after 
the iy are closed or turned away. This is 
called an ocular epectrum. 

SPECULATION, in commerce, the act 
or practice of buyi 












bird, very destructive in corn-fields, and in 
the roofs of houses where it builds. 
SPARSE, in botany, an epithet some- 
times applied to leaves, peduncles, &c., de- 
noting that they are not opposite, alternate, 
nor in — regular order. 
SPASM, in medicine, an involuntary 
contraction of the muscular fibres, or that 
state of the contraction of muscles, which 
is nat spontaneously disposed to alternate 
with ation. hen the contractions 
alternate with relaxation, they are 


convulsions. 

SPATHA’'CEOUS, in botany, an epithet 
for a plant having a calyx like a sheath. 

SPATHE, in botany, the calyx of a spa- 
dix opening or bursting longitudinally, in 
form of a sheath. It is also applied to the 
calyx of some flowers which have no spadi 
as the narcissus, crocus, iris, &c. 

SPATH'IC IRON, a mineral of a foliated 
structure, and a yellowish or brownish co- 


our. 

SPAT’ULA, an apothecary’s instrument 
for — — — &e. 

SPAT'ULATE, in botany, an epithet for 

a leaf shaped like a spatula or a battledore, 

being roundish with a long, narrow, linear 
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e. 
SPAV'IN, in the menage, a disease in 
horses, being a swelling or excrescence in 
the inside of a horse’s hough, at first hke 
gristle, but afterwards hard and bony. 

SPA WATER, springs strongly impreg- 
Dated with minerals in the earth, as nitre, 
sulphur, iron, copperas, &c., and u 
with exercise and regimen, in curmng dia- 
eases.——Spa, which 1s a celebrated water- 
ing-place, is about seven leagues frum Aix- 
la-Chapelle. It has been long famous for 
its medicinal springs, which are mention- 
ed by Pliny, and are six or seven in num- 


SPEAK’ER, in the parliamentary sense, 
an officer who acts as chairman during a 
sitting.——The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons is @ member of the house, elected 
by a majority of votes to act as chairman 
or president, in putting questions, reading 
bille, keepsng order, and carrying into exe- 
cution the resolutions of the house. The 
Speaker ia not to deliver bis sentiments upon 
apy question ; but its his duty to :mterrupt a 
member whose language is indecorous, or 
who wanders from the subject of debate: he 
may also stop a debate, to remind the house 
of any standing order, or established mode 
of proceeding, which he sees about to be vio- 
lated. He, however, submits everything to 
the decision of the house. If the num 
of votes ou the two sides of a question be 

ual, be may decide it by his own; but 
—— he cannot vote. When the house 
resolves stself into a committee, the chair 
is filled by a temporary chairman, and the 
Speaker is then capable of addressing the 
house on any subject, like a private mew- 
ber.——-The Speaker of the House of Lords 
is an officer who is usually the high-chan- 
cellor, or in his absence, the chief-justice. 

SPECIALTY, in law, a contract 
or bond; the evidence of a bt by deed or 


710 SPECTACLES WERE USED AS EARLY A8 THE THIRTRENTH CENTURY. 
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ing articles of merchan- 
dize, or any purchasable commodity what- 
ever, in expectation of a rise of price and of 
the same at a considerable advance. 

In this it is distinguished from 
trade, in whieh the profit expected is the 
ifference between the retail and wholesale 
prices, or the difference of price in the place 
where the foods are purchased, and the 
place to which they are to be carried for 
market. lation on a large ecale, upon 
the principle of monopolising, or that kind 
of speculation which consists in the pur- 

























WOODPRCEERS TAP THE TREES WITH THEIR BILL, TO DISTURB THE INSECTS CONCEALED IN THE BARK, 80 AS TO SEIZE THEM WHEN THEY APPEAR. 
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chase and sale of shares in compa- 
nies, as well as “ dabbling” in stocks, 
and a variety of other a transac- 


tions which might be named, are different 
species of gambling, and are often no less 


ruinous. 

SPECULUM, in optics, an hed 
body impervious to the rays of light, such 
as polished metals, Jooking-giasses, &e.-— 
Speculum, in surgery, an mstrument for 
dilating and keeping open a wound, in order 
to examine it attentively. 

SPEECH, the faculty of expressing 
t ta by or articulate sounds. 

cies of 


WEPELT, in bod grain of 
n botany, a no 
the genus Tritioun called also 
wheat. 

SPELTER, in mineralogy, common zinc, 
which contains a portion of lead, copper, 
iron, manganese, plumbago, and a little 


arsenic. 

SPERM, or SPERMACE'I, the unc- 
tuous matter contained in the head of a 
certain apecies of whale, the Physeter or 
Cachaiot. It is found also in other parts 
of the body; and from this substance fine 
oil is extracted, and candles of excellent 
quality are manufactured. _ 

SPHA”CELUS, in medicine and surgery, 

angrene, or mortification of the flesh of a 
iving animal. Also, caries or a decay of 
the bone. Hence, to sphacelate, to mortify ; 
and sphacelation, the process of becoming 
gaugrenous. 

SPHENE, a mineral substance, found 
amorphous and in crystals, It is composed 
of nearly equal parts of oxyde of titanium, 
silex, and lime. Its colours are vanious, 
inclining either to gray, yellow, brown, or 
different shades of green. ; 

SPHERE, in geometry, a solid body con- 
tained under one uniform round surface, 
such as would be formed by the revolu- 
tion of a circle about ite diameter, as an 
axis. Its surface 1s consequently in every 
part equally distant from a point called its 
centre.——-Sphere, in astronomy, the con- 
cave orb or expanse which invests our 
globe, and in which the heavenly bodies 
appear to he fixed, at an equal distance 
from the eye.———Sphere, in geography, a 
certain artificial disposition of circles trans- 
f to the surface of the earth from the 
8 of the sphere of the heavens on 
which they are primarily supposed to be 
drawn. (See Grosz, AnuruLary Srazax, 
&.]-——-A right sphere, that aspect of the 
heavens in which the circles of motion 
of the heavenly bodies are perpendicular to 
the horizon, as a person at the — 
would view ĩt —A parallel sphere, that in 


| which the circles of daily motion are paral- 


lel_to the horizon. Thus, a spectator at 
either of the poles would view a parallel 
here.-——An oblique sphere, that in which 

the circles of daily motion are oblique to 
horizon; ae is the case to a mm sie 
tuated at any point between the equator 
an ~-~~The word sphere has also 
another signification of wide extent, and in 
ual use; as, “every man has his par- 
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ticular ephere of action ;” “events of this 
kind have repeatedly fallen within the sphere 
of my observation;” “I have no acquaint- 
ance with persons in hie ephere of hfe,” &e, 

SPHER ICS, the doctrine of the sphere, 
particularly of the several circles described 
on ita surface, with the method of praject- 
ing the same on a plane.-——Spherical geo- 
metry, that branch of geometry which treata 
of spherical tudes.—-—-&pherical tri- 
gonometry, that branch of trigonometry b 
which we learn to compute the sidcs an 
angles ¢f spherical ia «ap BEN. toned 
triangle, a triangle formed by the mutual m- 
tersection of three great circles of the sphere. 

SPHEROID’, a body or figure approach- 
ing to a sphere, but not perfectly spherical. 
A spheroid is cither edlate or prolate. The 
earth is found to be an oblate spheroid, that 
is, flatted at the poles; whereas an opinion 
had been formed by some astronomers, 
that it was a prolate or oblong sphere. 

SPHEROSID’ERITE, in mineralogy, a 
substance found in the basaltic compact 
ae of Steinheim ; called also glass lava or 

yatite. 

SPHEW ULE, a little globe or spherical 
body. Thus when mercury is poured upon 
a plane, it divides itself into a great num- 
ber of minute epherules. 

SPHER’ULITE, in mineralogy, a varie 
of obsidian or peari-stone, found in rounde 


grains. 

SPHINCTER, in anatomy, the name of 
geveral muscles, whose office is to shut or 
close the aperture round which they are 


Pp. ce eo 

SPHINX, in antiquity, an emblematical 
figure, composed of the h and breasts 
of a woman, the wings of a bird, the legs 
and clawa of a Lon, and the body of a dog; 
and said to have been the Egyptian symbol 
of theology.——Also, a fabulous monster 
of Thebes. According to mythological his- 
tory, its father was Typhon the Gigantic 
son of Terra, and it was sent by Juno to 
aſſliet the Thebans, which it did by propos- 
ing enigmatical questions to persons, hain 
it killed if they could not expound them. 
At length, Edipus having explained its fa- 
mous riddie on man, it | presi iteelf 
from a rock, and was dashed to pieces. 
This riddle wae aa follows; “ What creature 
is that which goes in the morning upon 
four; at noon, upon two; and in the even- 
ing, upon three legs.” (Edipus anawered, 
“It is man; who, in his infancy, crawls 
ee all four, walks afterwards on two, 
till old age brings him to his staff, which 
constitutes three legs.”-——-Gphinz, in en- 
tomology, a genus of insects of the or- 

sdoptera. There are said to be two 

hundred species of this genus. They fly 
abroad in the morning and evening, are very 
slow on the wing, and often make a hum- 
ming kind of noue : they extract the nectary 
of flowers with the tongue: the larva 
sixteen feet, and is pretty active. 

SPHRAG’ID, a species of ocherous clay 
which falla to piecea in water with the 
emission of many bubbles; called also earth 
of Lemnos. 
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THE SPHERICAL FORM PERVAPES THE WHOLE UNIVERSE; FROM THE DROP OF DEW TO THE CELESTIAL OFBS, NATURE GERMS EVER STRIVING FOR I7. 
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ALL SFIDERS ENVELOPE THEIR REGS IN A COCOON OF SILK. 
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BPI'DEB, in entomology, the common 
name of insects of the genus dranea, which, 
though harmless, and even useful, are, by 
their figure and habits, calculated to excite 
in the unthinking mind a sensation border- 
ing on disgust.-Under the word “ Ananza” 

ill be found some interesting particulars 
relative to the formation of that wonderful 
specimen of insect mechanism, the spider's 
web; and the following observations, Wy a 
foreign author, serve to point out its utility 
to man. “The spider is a more unerring 
indicator of impending changes in the at- 
mosphere than the best barometer. These 
insects have two different ways of weaving 
their webs, by which we can know what 
weather we are to have. When the weather 
inclines to turn rainy or windy, they make 
the principal threads, which are the foun- 
dation, as it were, of their whole web, very 
short, and rather thick; whereas they spin 
them much longer, when fine and warm 
weather is to be expected. Thence it ap- 
pears clearly, that the spiders have not only 
a near, but also a distant presentiment of 
the changes which are * aring in the air. 
The barometer foretels the state of the 
weather with certainty only for about 
twenty-four hours; whereas we may be 
sure that the weather will be fine twelve or 
fourteen days, when the spider makes the 

neipal threads of its web long. How 
fortunate is it therefore, that provident na- 
ture, among other gifts, has alao hestowed 
upon the cultivator of the country such a 
cheap instrument, upon the sensibility and 
iufallibility of which with regard to the im- 
penne changes in the atmosphere, he can 
pat At he barometers are frequently very 
fallible guides, particularly when they point 
to settled fair; whereas the work of the 
spider never fails to give the most certain 
information. This insect, which ie one of 
the most economical of animals, does not 


.go to work, nor expend such a great length 


of threads which it draws out of its body, 
before the most perfect equilibrium of 
the constituent parte of the air indicates 
with certainty that this great expenditure 
will not be made in vain. Let the weather 
be ever so bad, we may conclude with cer- 
tainty that it will not last long, and svon 
change for settled fair, when we see the 
spider repair the damages which his web 
has received.” 

SPI'DERWORT, in botany, a plant of 
the genus duthericum. 

IKE (spica),in botany, 8 species of in- 
florescence, in which sessile flowers are 
alternate on a common simple peduncle, as 
in wheat and rye, lavender, &c. The word 
spike is also applied to the heads of wheat, 
barley, rye, and maize——In gunnery, to 
apike a fe is to All up the touchhole of a 
piece of ordnance by driving a nail forcibly 
into it, to render it unserviceable. 

SPI‘KENARD, in botany, a species of 
nard, a plant growing in India, which pro. 
duces, even with the ground, and sometimes 

ly below it, a fruit in the form of a 
apike or ear, of about the length and thick- 
ness of « finger, covered with hairs of a red- 
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dish ooloux. It has a strong smell, and 
sharp bitterish taste, was formerly made 
into a highly-valued ointment, and is at 
present considered as a stomachic medi- 
cine. The ancients mention another nar- 
dua, growing near the Ganges, of a poison- 
ous smell. The spikenard is brought from 

ndies, and therefore sometimes 
called nardus Indica. 

SPI‘NAL MAR’ROW (medulla epinalia), 
in anatomy, a continuation of the medulla 
oblonga; and as the spine in an assemblage 
or series of bones of the back, which aup- 
port the rest of the body, so the spinal 
marrow is the origin of most of the nerves 
of the trunk of the body. 

SPINE (epina dorsi), in anatomy, the 
bony column reaching from the head down 
the back to the os sacrum; being the scries 
or assemblage of vertebre which sustain 
the rest of the body, contain the spinal 
marrow, and to which the ribs are con- 
nected. It is composed of twenty-four 
bones, called vertebra. 

SPINE, in botany, a thorn, or shar 
roceas from the woody part of a plant. It 
fers from a prickle, which proceeds from 

the bark. A apine aometimes terminates a 
branch or a leaf, and sometimes is axil- 
lary, growing at the angle formed by the 
branch or leaf with the stem. The wild 
apple, the sloe, and many others, are 
armed with spines or thorns; the goose- 
berry-bush, the bramble, and the rose have 
prickles. Yet no one talks of rosea and 
their prickles; neither ie it necessary, ex- 
cept when treating on botanical science. 
It would, in fact, he absurd to confine our. 
selves to the use of scientific technology at 
ali times and in all places, especially when 
custom has authorised the use of more fa- 
mihar, or (as is sometimes the case) more 
elegant terms. This remark may be con- 
sidered digressive: we make it merely for 
the sake of hinting, that bya precise ad- 
herence to technological phraseology on or- 
dinary occasions, more pedantry is apt to 
be displayed than good sense. 

SPI'NELLANE, a rare mineral, occur- 
ring in small crystaline masses and in 
minute crystals. 

SPIN‘ET, a musical stringed instru- 
ment, played on by two ranges of keys, the 
foremost range being in the order of the 
diatonic scale; and the other range set 
backward, in the order of the artificial 
notes or eemitonea, 

SPIN’NING, in manufactures, the act 
or art of reducing silk, flax, hemp, wool, 
hair, or other materials, into thread. It 
is either performed on the wheel with 
a dietaff and apindle, or with machines 
constructed on the principle of saving ma- 
nual labour, and performing a pret uan- 
tity of work. Among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, spinning was the chief employment 
of the women: the rites of marriage di- 
rected their attention to it; and the distaff 
and fleece were not only the emblems, but 
the objects of the most important domestic 
duties of a wife. The machinery employed 
in weaving, though perhaps rude in its con- 


SOMR SFIDRERE STIN HO WEB, BUT TAKEN THEIR PREY BY RUNNING. 


THE SPINNING MULE IS 80 NAMED, FRUM ITS BEING A COMPOUND OF THE HAND-JENNY AND THE WATER-FRAME. 
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atruction, was, in principle, similar to that 
atill in use; and the process of fulling and 
pre ng the cloth, seems to have resem- 

led the modern practice in every particu- 
lar — except that of shearing the nap, 
with which the ancients do not appear to 
have been acquainted. In early records 
we do not, however, read of cloth being 
meas' which appears to have arisen 
from a custom of weaving no more cloth in 
one piece than was sufficient to form a 
single dress. Muslins are to this day ma- 
nufactured by the primitive loom in India, 
probably without alteration of the form in 
use during the earliest 8 of ite inven- 
tion. The manufacture of flexible stuffs by 
means of machinery, operating on a large 
ecale, isan invention of the last century, and 
has given birth to some of the most elaborate 
combinations of mechanism, and constitutes 
an important source of our national wealth. 
—By a statement which has lately ap- 
peared, the estimated number of ms 
— by water and steam re, in the 

nited Kingdom, is 58,000. The average 
produce, taking it at twenty-two square 
yards a day, makes 1,254,000, or 1,741 yards 
a minute; weekly, 7,524,000; monthly, 
31,800,000; yearly, 876,200,000. Allowing 
six yards to each person for yearly con- 
sumption, it will supply 62,700,000, and will 
cover 62,700 acres of ground. In length it 
would extend 213,750 miles, or reach across 
the Atlantic Ocean seventy-one times. 

SPIN’NING JENNY, a machine used 
to spin cotton, &. by which a spindles 
are turned by an horizontal wheel. 

SPI’NOZISM, the doctrines or principles 
of Spinosa, a native of Amsterdam, con- 
sisting of a heterogencous mixture of athe- 
ism and pantheism. 

SPIN‘STEB, in law, the common title 
by which an unmarried woman, without 
rank or distinction, is designated. 

SPIN’THERE, a mineral of a greenish- 


arey colon . 
SPIRAL, in ——— a curve line of 
the circular kind, which in its progress re- 
cedes from a point within, called its centre. 
The spiral spring of a watch gives a 
idea of this curve.———Spiral, in application 
to architecture and sculpture, is a curve 
that agcends winding about a conc or spire, 
like a , 80 that all the points of it con- 
tipually approach the axis. 

SPIRE, in architecture, a steeple that 
continually diminishes as it ascends, whe- 
ther conically or pyramidally. The highest 
spire in England is that of Salishury, 410 
feet high, or seven feet Siete than the 
croas of St. Paul’s, and double the height 
of the Monument, near London bridge.——~— 
The term epire waa used by the ancients 
for the base of a column, and sometimes 
for the astragal or torus.——In botany, a 
stalk or blade of grasa. 

SPIBIT, in metaphysics, an incorporeal 
ro Se intelligence ——Also, excitement 
of mind, animation, or whatever has power 
or energy; the a Frage of any substance 
vhich manifests life and activity; disposi- 
tion of mind excited and directed to a par- 


SPIRIT OF WINES WILL BUAN WITH VARIOUS COLOURED FLAMES, IN CONSEQUENCE OF ITS ADMIXTURE WITH DIFFERENT SUBSTANCES. 
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ticular object, &c.———Holy Spirit, the third 
person in the Trinity. 

SPIRITS, any strong, pungent, and sti- 
mulating liquor; or, in other words, the 
—— of fermented liquors, after the 
carbonic acid gas has been expelled from 
the vegetable solution in water, ag | 
some water, an excess of hydrogen, an 
part behind, which after distillation pro- 

uces spirits of wine, brandy, rum, w 
key, &c. Thes 









cific gravity of the purest 





spirit, or liquid hydro is 825, water 
be 1000, aad: of — when excited by 
the access of flame, it combines with the 






oxygen 
ing w 


a. 

SPIRITUAL, mental ; intellectual ; im- 
material. Also, relating to sacred things, 
or ecclesiastical. ——~ Spiritually minded, 
having the affections refined and elevated 
above sensual gbjects, and placed on God 
and his law.———Spiritual court, a court 
held by a bishop or other ecclesiastic. 

SPLANCHNOL‘OGY, in medical sci- 
ence, a treatise or description of the vis- 
cera; also the doctrine of diseases of the 
internal parts of the body. 

SPLEEN, in anatomy, a soft, spongy 
substance, situated on the left side, be- 
tween the eleventh and twelfth false ribs, 
and covered with a firm membrane, arising 
from the peritoneum. It is of an oval torm, 
about one-fifth smaller than the liver; 
hollow towards the stomach, and convex 
towards the dia: and ribs: how- 
ever, it is often irregular, and has many 
fissures. The use of the spleen bas been 
much controverted; but the most probable 
opinion seems to be, that it serves to render 

e blood more fluid, out of which the bile is 
to be afterwards secreted ; and that by this 
means obstructions, which must otherwise 
be frequent, are prevented, and the secretion 
of the bile promoted.———In figurative lan- 
guage we use the word spicen forill-humour; 
as, to vent one’s spleen. 

SPLENT, in the veterinary art, a callous 
substance or insensible swelling on the 
shank-bone of a horse. 

SPLICE, a term in common use with 
seamen, &c., signifying to separate the 
strands of the two ends of a rope, and unite 
them by a particular manner of interweaving | 
them; or to unite the end of a rope to any | 
part of another by alike interweaving of the 


strands, 

SPLIN’TER, in a general sense, a thin 
piece of wood aplit off——In surgery, a 
thin piece of wood or other substance, 
used to hold or confine a broken bone when 
set.——plintery, in mineralogy, an epithet 
for any substauce which discovers scales 
boas from splits or fissures parallel to the 
line of fracture. . 

SPOD'UMENE, a mineral occurring in 


the sir, and burns rapidly, form. 
, and carbonic acid gas. It never 





























laminated masses, easily divisible into 


risms with rhomboidail bases; the lateral 
8 shining and pearly, the cross fracture 
uneven and splintery. Before the blowpipe 
it exfoliates into little yellowish scales. 
SPON’DEE, ia the Latin and Greek pro- 
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8O THEY SEEK TO RISE AGAIN, AFTER BORING, THE HEIGHT OF THEIR ORIGINAL LEVEL. 


48 SFRINGS RUN FROM HIGH LEVELS TO Low ONES, 


ROT SPRINGS ARK VERY COMMON IN VOLCANIC COUNTRING. 
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tion of grammar to write it otherwise. Yet 
we 


epoonaful of that, in every page of nearly all 
our “domestic” guides: nay, even the apo- 
thecaries (who surely ought to know better) 
now almost invariably direct us to take 
“ two or three spoongful,” as the case ma 


be. These remarks are of course appl. 
—— a words BOIL ten, welt 
pai A mout elly 
from —— handful, &c.} 

BPORAD'IC, in medicine, an epithet for 
such diseases as occur in particular persons 
and places, in distinction from epidemic, 
which affect persons generally or in great 
numbers. The term eporadic implies, nei- 
ther general nor contagious. 

SPOTS, in astronomy, dark places ob- 
served on the sun, moon, and planets. The 
spots on the sun vary; while those on the 
moon and planets remain the same, and by 
their motion make the rotation of those 
bodies manifest. (Bee Sun.] 

SPRING, the season of the year when 


vegetation. It comprehends the months 
of March, Avett and May, in the middle la- 
titudes north of the equator.——Spring, in 
mechanics, denotes a thin piece of tempered 
steel, or other elastic substance; which, 
being wound up, serves to put several ma- 
chines in motion ne its elasticity: such is 
the spring of a clock, watch, &c.——S8prizg, 
in natural history, a fountain of water, or 
issue of water from the earth, or the basin 
of water at the place of its issue. From 
springe proceed rivulets, and rivulets united 
form rivers. Rain penetrates the ground, 
and oozes into and through certain strata, 
but, being obstructed by other strata, forms 
cavities and subterraneous reservoirs at va- 
rious depths, many of which, when full, 
force their way out of the ground, and con- 
stitute springs.—The most simple manner 
of accounting for springs and their attend- 
ant phenomena, is that of comparing the 


the earth to that of a portion of the same 
| water contained in a convenient vessel, and 
in the midst of which a httle heap or island 
of the same earth is placed. In making 
such an experiment, it will be found that 
| the water, obedient to the laws of attrac- 
| tion, will rise through the pores of the 

earth. In nature we have only farther to 
suppose reservoirs into which this filtrated 
water is collected, and from wiuch the sur- 
charge flows. 

SPRIT-SAIL, in veasels, a sail attached 
ed hn which hangs under the bowaprit. A 
small boom or pole which crosses the sail 
; Of a boat diagonally from the mast to the 
upper sternmost corner is termed a sprit. 

PRUCE, in botany, che Pinue nigra, or 
spruce-fir, Also, a fluid extracted from it 
by decoction. There are several varicties 
of the epruce, as the black, the white, and 
the red_spruce, all growing in North Ame- 
riea. The black apruce is a very useful 
and beautiful tree, often 70 or 80 feet in 


height. 
SPRUCE-BEER, a cheap and wholesome 
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increasing solar heat reatores the energy of 


action of the water beneath the surface of 


{sta 
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liquor, made of tresele or molasses, and 
tinctured with the essence of spruce, well 
boiled in water and fermented. 

SPURGE, in botany, a plant of the genus 
Exphorbia. —— Spurge-laurel, the Daphne 
laureola, a shrub.—— Spurge-olive, the Me 
sereon, a shrub of the genus Daphae. 

QUAD’RON, in the art of war, a division 
or body of troops, whicb, among the an- 
cients, was always square ; whence its name. 
——A squadron of ships, a division or part 
of a fleet, employed on a particular expe- 
dition, and commanded by a vice or rear- 
*AQUALUS, in ichthyol t 

» in ichthyology, a genus o 
fishes * the order cartilaginei, of many 
species. The fishes of thie genus are never 
found in rivera or Jakes, but inhabit only 
the sea, and carry terror and destruction 
wherever they appear. They are extremely 
rapacious of animal substances, and seize 
whatever they 4ind with the most violent 
avidity. (See SHanx.) 

SQUARE, in geometry, a quadrilateral 
figure, whose angles are right angles, and 
sides equal,—_—-Square, in arithmetic, the 
product of any number multiplied by itself; 
also the squares of lineal measures, as a 
aquare foot, & square yard.—Among me- 
chanics, an instrument for squaring their 
work or reducing it into a aquare — In 
military affairs, a body of soldiers formed 
into a square.——-Square-root, in arithmetic, 
a number which, multiplied in itself, pro- 
duces the equare number: thus, 2 is the 

uare-root of 4.-~Square-rigged, is said 
of a vessel when her principal sails are ex- 
tended by yards suspended by the middle, 
and not by stays, gaffs, booms, and lateen 





yards. Thus a ship and a brig are square- | 


rigged vessels.——. -eail, a sail extend- 
to a yard suspended by the middle. 

SQUAR’ROUS, in botany, surfy, jagged, 
or full of scales. A squarrous calyx consists 
of scales very widely divaricating ; a equar. 
rous leaf is divided into shreds or jags, raised 
above the plane of the leaf, and not parallel 
to it. 

SQUILL, in botany, a plant of the genus 
Scilla. It has a large, acrid, bulbous root, 
hke an onion, which is used in medicine. 
——A cruataceous animal, or sheli-fish, of 
the genus Cancer.——An insect so called 
from its resemblance to a crab, having a 
long body covered with a crust, the head 
broad and squat. 

SQUIRREL, in soology, a small and very 
nimble animal of the genus Sciuruse, order 
of Glirea, and class Mammalia. There are 
several species; as the gray, the red, and 
the black squirrel. They have two cutting 
teeth in each jaw, four toes on the fore feet, 
and five on the hind feet. They subsist on 
nuts, of which they lay up a store for wiv- 
ter, in hollow trees or in the earth. Th 
frequent woody places, and leap from brane 
to branch, among the trees, with wonderful 


ility. 

eRTACTE, in chemistry, a fatty, resinous, 
and very odoriferous kind of gum, of the 
nature of liquid myrrh. It is very valuable 
when pure; but it is said we have none but 


SPRINGS ARE SOMETIMES PERIODICAL, CRASING TO YLOW POR A TIMER. 
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SEU IMPERIAL PRENCH ARMIZE BORMAN BAGLE OW THRIR ATANDARDS. 


sta] 
what is edulterated, and what isso called is 


storaz, 
TA’DIUM, im antiquity, a race-course. 
Vitravius describes it aa an open space 125 
ical paces long, terminated at the 
two extremes with two posta, called by the 
Romans career and meta. Along the ata- 
dium was built a kind of amphitheatre, 
where the spectators were placed to see the 
feats of the athlete. There were also other 
stadia, covered over with colonnades and 
Coa, serving for the same exercises in 


weather. 
STAFF, in military affairs, an establish- 
ment of officers in various departments, 
attached to an army, or to the commander 
ofan amy. The staff includes officers not 
of the line, as adjutants, quarter-masters, 
chaplain, surgeon, &c. ce staff is the 
miedinnt of communication from the com- 
mander-in-chief to every d ent of an 
army.——An ensign of authority; a badge 
of office; as, a constable’s aay » Also a 

erected in a ship to hoist and display 
a called a flag-staff. 

‘AG, the of the deer kind; an 


animal of great er, aagacity, and feet. 
neas, often hunted by dogs and ine, when 
—— 2) 0040 before it is en- 


and taken. 
STAGE, in the drama, the place of ac- 
tion and tation, included between 


the pit and = —— answering to 
proecen or pulpitum, of the an- 
cients. The word stage also often implies 
the whole dramatic art in composition and 
ica sleeated above the queued cr comane 
ove or common 
surface, as for an exhibition to public view. 
as, a stage for a mountebank; a stage erect- 
ed for public speakera—-A place of rest 
pret 5 eevee et to ee mere 
e.? or the distance two places 
of rest on a road; as, it is a twelve-mile 
tage. Hence the word stage-coach. 
A°GYRITE, an appe n given to 
Aristotle from 8 a town in Mace. 
donia, the piace of his birth. 
_ STALAC’TITES, the drippings of water 
impregnated with carbonate of lime; or 
us particles, which adhere, drop by 
drop, from the roof to the floor of a cave, 
—— pillars and parts like icicles, above 
and : 
STALACTITIC, in the form of stalac- 
or nt substances like icicles. 
STALAG'MITE, a deposit of earthy or 
formed by drops on the 
floors of caverns. 

—— botany, the stem of an her- 
daceous plant, which rives immediately from 
the root, and supports the leaves, &c. 

STALKING, a term used in sporting, 
and applied to a kind of screen, and some- 
times to a horse, to bide the sportsman 
while he gets within shot. Hence the word 
stalking-horee is ysed for a oe; as 
“hypocrisy is the devil's etalking-horee, 
u an affectation of simplicity and reli- 


n.” 
STALL, the seat ofa dignified clergyman 
in a cathedral; also a partition in a stable; 
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Stallage, th — * ah in 
2, the t ‘erecting stalls 
fairs; or rent paid for a stall. 

STA’MEN, m botany, one of the princi- 

ts frnctifcation in plants, on 
which Linnseuas’s sexcal ayatem is founded. 
(Bee Borany.] 

STAMINA, whatever constitutes the 
principal strength or support of at thing: 
as, the stamina of a person’s constitution ; 
the simple original parts of an animal body, 
which exiated in the embryo. : 

STAMIN’EOUS, in botany, an epithet 
for those powers of — whioh * pe 
petals or flower-leaves, but consist on 
a number of stamens and pistils placed in 


a cup. 

STtaMP a mark set upon things charge- 
able with duty to government, as evidence 
that the duty is paid; as, the stamp on a 
newspaper, the stamp on a bond or inden- 
ture, &c.——Any instrament for making 
impressions on other bodies.——~A charac- 
ter of reputation, or bad, fixed on any 
thing; as, the Scriptures bear the stamp of 
a divine origin; this person bears on his 
unblushing the stamp of roguery — 
In metallurgy, a kind of pestle rai bya 
water wheel, for beating ores to powder. 

STAN’DARD, in commerce, the original 
— — or coin, — fe a 

ing of a magistrate, or deposit 

an public place, to regulate, adjust, and 
try weights used by particular persons in 
The standards of weights and 
measures in England, are appointed, by 
Magna Charta, to be kept in the Exche- 
quer, by a special officer, called the clerk or 
comptroller of the market. The standard 
of gold coin is 22 parts of fine gold and 2 of 
alloy, in the pound troy. The standard of 
silver is 11 os. 2 dwts. of pure silver and 
18 dwts. of alloy of er. Whether gold 
or silver be above or below the standard 1s 
found by assaying, and the hydrostatical ba- 
lance.——-Standaerd, in military affairs, a flag 
or banner borne as a aignal for the form- 
ing of troops into a body.—--—Standarde, 
in horticulture, a term used to distinguish 
such froit-trees as are not trained against 
walla or grow in gg eee on ship- 

ailding, an inverted knee placed upon 
the deck instead of beneath it with its ver- 
tical branch tarned a: from that which 
lies tally.--~In botany, the upper 
petal or banner of a papilionaceous coro 
——That which is established as a rule or 
model, by the authority of respectable opi- 
niona, or by general consent. Thas, Addi- 
son’s writiugs furnish a good standard of 
pure, chaste, and elegant English compo- 
ai 


tion. 

STAN’NARIES, the mines and works 
from which tin is dug and purified. Those 
of this country are iefly in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. 

STAN’‘ZA, in poetry, a number of lines 
or verses connected with each other; being 
a portion of a poem containing every varia- 
tion of measure in that poem. Stanzna are 


said to have been first used in Italian poctry. 
STA‘PLE, a settled mart or emporium 
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URDER THE ROMAN BMPERORS, AN EAGLE WAS BORNE a8 THE STANDAED, ORNAMENTED WITH DRAGONS AND SILVER BALLS. 
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for the sale of certain articles. The king's | shield, which differs onlyfrom the mallet, 
ataple, as it was called, was — est. in not being pierced.——Ster is aleo a 
lished in certain ports or towns in England, | badge of honour, worn by the knights of 
and certain could not be exported, | the garter, &c.——In pyrotechny, a com- 
without being first brought to these places | position of combustible matter, which, ek 
to be rated and charged with the duty im- | ploding high in the air, exhibits the ap- 
posed on them. The principal commodi- | pearance of a real star. 
ties on which customs were levied, were | STAR’-APPLE (genus Ch Uum), 
wool, skins, and leather, which being called | in — a globular or olive-shaped fleshy 
“staple commodities,” the term in time | fruit, inclosing a stone of the same shape. 
was applied to the principal commodities | It ia grown in the warm climates of Ame- 
produced by a country either for exporta- | rica, and is eaten by way of dessert. 
tion or home consumption——The word | STARBOARD, the right hand of a ship 
staple is also used to signify the thread or | or boat, waen looking towards the head or 
pile of wool, cotton, or flax; as, cotton is of | stem. ‘ 
a short, long, or fine staple. STAR *GHAMBER, formerly, a court of 
STAR, a geueral name for any one of | criminal jurisdiction at Westminster, ao call- 
the heavenly bodies that appears at night, | ed from its roof being ornamented with gilt 
or when its light is not obscured by clouds | stars. This court took upon itself to decide 
er lost in the brighter effulgence of the 
sun; but more particularly for what are 
otherwise denominated fixed stars, as dis- 
tinguished from planets, comets, satellites, 
&c. The principal points regarding the 
fixed stars, into which astronomy in- 
quires, are—their distance ; — 
number; nature; and motion. The mag- 
nitudes of the stars appear to be very dif- 
ferent; bat this variation is attributed to 
that of their distances. Those not re- 
duced to classes, are called nebulous stars; 
being such as only appear faintly, in clus- 
ters, resembling little lucid nedule, or 
clouds. The number of the fixed stars can- 
not be reckoned. Dr. Herschel was ena- 
bled to count hundreds in the field of his 
telescope, and the milky way is an assem- 
biage of an almost infinite number of stars, 
indistinct to the naked eye; but Herschel 
counted ten thousand in a square degree, 
the whole forming a vast cluster of stars in 
the apace, of which our sun is one, and of 
which all the single stars visible are aleo 
parts; and it appears that space is filled 
with similar clusters or wonderful shoals 
of stars, which, to the unassisted eye, ap- 
as ijuminous ints, but viewed 
through telescopes display innumerable 
stare at such distances as infinitely outstep 
conception, and consequently leave no 
means for calculation. The ancient astro- 
logers, tor the sake of discriminatung them, 
covered the visible sphere with imaginary 
figures, or constellations, in the parts and 
lambs Of which the stars were classed, and 
then the names of the figures were given 
tothem. The nature of the fixed stars is 
argued from several premises. It is de- 
monstrated that they are larger than the 
earth; that they are farther distant from 
the earth than the moat distant of the pla- 
nets; and being more distant, and yet 
More luminous than Saturn, it should fol- 
low that they shine with their own light: 
hence it is concluded, that the fixed stars 
are eune. It is farther supposed that they 
are not smaller than the sun of our own 
system, and, like that, are the centres 
round which planets revolve; that is, that 
there are opaque bodies upon which their 
light shines. (See ——— in 
heraldry, a charge frequently borne on the 
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upon those cases of offence with regard to 
which the law was silent ; and was in erjmi- 
nal matters what the exchequer is in civil. 
It passed judgment without the intervention 
of a jury. It differed from all other judi- 
ciary courts in this, that the latter were 
governed only by the common law, or im- 
memorial custom, and acts of parliament ; 
whereas the former often admitted for law 
the proclamations of the king in council.: 
This court was abolished by stat. 16 Chas. I. 

STAR’-FISH. (See Astenzas.] 

STAR’-STONE, a kind of extraneous 
fossil, consisting of — joints, each of 
which 18 of a radiated figure ; ‘asteria. 

STAR’-WORT, in botany, a plant of the 
genus Aster, and another of the genus Iri- 
= The yellow star-wort is of the genus 

nula. 

STARCH, the fecula of flour, a glatinous 
eubatance, made by steeping wheat, or the 
refuse of wheat, in water ; the foury viscous 
sediment being afterwards cleansed, and 
dried in an oven, or by the sun. The com- 
ponent parts of starch are oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and carbon. Starch exists in a great 
pumber of vegetable substances, but chiefly 
in the roots and seeds, and particularly of 
those which are employed as food. 

STATICS, that branch of mathematics 
which treats of bodies at reat. Dynamics 
treats of bodies in motion. The science of 
statics comprehends,—1. All the doctrines 
of the excitement and propagation of prea- 
sure, through the parts of solid bodies, by 
which the energies of machines are pro- 
duced. 2. Every circumstaace which in- 
fluences the stability of heavy bodies; the 
investigation and properties of the centre of 
gravity, the theory of the construction of 
arches, vaults, and domes ; the attitudes of 
animals, &c. 3. The strength of materials, 
and the principlea of construction, in every 
part of a machine, edifice, or structure of 
any kind. 4.The whole doctrine of the 

ressure of fluids, whether liquid or aeri- 


orm. 

STA’TIONARY, in astronomy, an epithet 
applied to the appearance of a planet, when 
it seems to remain on the same point of the 
sodiac for several days. As the earth, from 
whence we behold the motions of the ple- 
nets, is out of the centres of their orbits, 


POTATO STARCH GOES MUCH FARTHER THAN WHEAT STARCH, 4 LESS QUANTITY BRING SUFFICIENT TO FORM A PASTE EQUALLY THICKE. 
STARCK, FROM WHATEVER SOURCE OBTAINED, I8 A WHITH SOFT FOWDER, WHICH BEELS CRISPY, AND IS DESTITUTE OF TASTE AND SMELL. 





AWBROW-ROOT I8 NEABLY PURE STARCH, LIKE THAT OF THE POTATO. 717 
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STATISTION WHEN FIRST SCRNTIVICALLT TRRAWED IN QREWANY. 
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the planets appeavijto proceed | ly; | tackle attached to the main-stay by means 
being sometimes seen to go fo that of & pendant, and. used to hoist booty bo- 
ae roe wane tS came | sceneries 12 ge < 

wards, or from eaat to west, which ia called STEAM, the vapour of water; or the 
their retrograde motion. Now between | component elements of water and heat, 
these two states there must be an interme- | raised to a degree of elasticity by the 


diate one in which the ‘planet neither ap- 
youre to 9 backwards nor forwards, but to 
stand still: this always happens when the 
line that joins the earth’s and planet's cen- 
tre is constantly directed to the same point 
in the heavens. 

STATISTICS, a term of somewhat mo- 


stituting the general and political strength 
and resources of a country than was usually 
embraced by writers on political arithmetic. 
The principal objects of the science of sta- 
tistics are—the extent and population of a 
states the occupation of the different classes 
of its inbabitants; the — of agricul. 
ture, of manufactures, and of internal and fo- 
reign trade; the income and wealth of the 
inhabitants, and the proportion drawn from, 
them for the public service by taxation; 
their health and longevity; the condition 
of the poor; the state of schools and other 
public institutions of utility; with every 
other subject, the —— of which may 
be useful in ascertaining the moral condi- 
tion and political etrength of a country, its 
—— arts, &e. 

STATUE, the figure of a man or other 
o formed of marb 
carved in wood, and cast 
different kinds of ictal. 
sculpture is termed statuary. 

STATUTES, acts of ent made 
the three estates of the realm, and whi 
are either public or private, Statutes are 
diati from common law. The latter 
owes its binding force to the principles of 
justice, to long use, and the consent of a 
nation. The owe their binding 
force to & positive command or declaration 
of the power. The courts of West- 

i izance of the pub- 
he statutes without their being s y 
pleaded, but not so of private etatutes. 

STAU'ROLITE, or STAU'ROTIDE, 
(ealled by the French harmotone), a mi- 
neral crystalised in prisms, either single or 
in each other at right angles. Its 
— te eae pet 
and it ot garnet by 
its form and infasibill 


ite ty. 

STAVE, in — the five horizontal and 
parallel lines on which the notes of tunes 
are written or printed.——-A thin narrow 
piece of timber, of which casks are made. 

STAY, in the ri ng of ebte, 0 lara 

rope em aw mast, 

by beg from is upper end to 
the stern of the ship. The staye are dis- 
tin ed by the names of eal arate 1 
ay, and missen-stay——-To be te 
tape, is w lie with the head tothe wind, 
the saile so arranged as to check her 


poogress.-——-To miss etayz, is to fail in the 


attempt to go abou ay-sail, any sail 
* ——————— a lenge | 


THU STATIGTICE OF CRINM HAVE BERN MOSTLY ATTANDED TO IN SNGLAND. 
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—— the latter to the former. 
produced under the common atmo- 
8 , ite elasticity ia equivalent 
to the pressure of the atmosphere, and it is 
call steam; but when heated in a con- 
fined state, ita elastic force is consider- 
ably augmented, and it is then called Argh 
steam. it has been ascertained that the 
time required to convert a given quautity 
of water into ateam is six times groater 
than that required to raise it from the 
freezing to the boiling point. Fiuid, ex- 
pose an open vessel to the action of 
, cannot, however great the heat applied, 

be made to indicate a higher temperature 
than that at the boiling point. Steam will 
be evolved in greater or leas quantities, ao- 
cording to the degree of heat applied, but 
the temperature will continue the same as 
that of the water. When water, exposed to 
the presente of the atmosphere, is heated 
to the temperature of 212°, globules of 
steam, com of heat and water’in a 
state of combination, arn formed at the 
bottom of the vessel, and rising through 
the fluid, may be collected at its surface. 
In ita perfect state it is transparent, and 
consequently invisible, but when it has 
been ived of a part of its heat by 
coming in contact with could air, it be- 
comes of a cloudy appearance. By increas- 
ing the heat, the temperature of the water 
never rises above 212°, nor that of the 
steam which is generated; the only effect 
being @ more copious production. It isa 
singular fact, that though low pressure 
steam will scald most dreadfully, yet high 
pressore steam will rot; and if a thermo- 
meter be placed in it, we find the tempera- 
ture greatly below that of boiling water. 
“When water,” as Dr. Thomson », 
in accounting for this phenomenon, “issues 
from the spout of a boiling tea-kettle, it 1s 
at first invisible, and it is not till it has 
advanced some distance in the air, that it 
begins to assume the appearance of a visible 
cloud. But condensed steam is visible the 
moment it issues from the pipe. The re a 
ure steam, supposing the elasticity 
louble, occupies on! f the space of low 
ure steam. € moment it comes 
Into the atmosphere sts volume is doubled. 


This occanons a prodigious increase in the 
at the same time 


—— for heat, an : 
es it with the cold atmospheric air. 
These two circumstances sink its tempera- 
ture so low that it is no longer capable of 
scalding.”—A cubic inch of water, when 
converted into steam at a temperature of 
219°, will occupy the a of a cubic foot, 
or rather more than 1700 cubic inches, this 
steam — an —— et - — atmo- 
sphere, or capable of exciting a pres- 
sure of 16lbs, —9* the aquare inch Tr the 
preesure of the atmosphere be diminished 
or taken away, the steam formed from the 


THR STUDY OF STATINTICS NAB MAINLY CONTRIBUTED 7O THAT KNOWLEDGE OF NATIONS WHICH DISTINGUISHES THE FREGENT AGk. 
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team 
apheres, but it will only occupy balf a cubie 
foot. Me - - ae mre apace, — his 
Cx an apace, but asit ex 
io asa will be — ——— On the ap- 
plication of cold, steam instantly returns to 
the atate of water, or, as it is termed, con- 
deness, and thus forms a sudden vacuum. 
J — property, and upon its ex — 
, depends its efficacy as a propeller o 
— and it becomes a mechanical 
agent, at once the moat powerful that can 
be conceived as well as the moat \. 
able, as is sean in the vast and multiplied 
uses of that wodiar-working engine which 
ine —— article, we have attempted 


to deseribe. 

STEAM-ENGINE. The ——— and 
effects of steam having been detailed above, 
our present object is to give a description 
of the eteam-engine, with such an account 


ion of captain 

published an account of his machine, in a 
small tract entitled “The Miner's Friend,” 
having erected severe) en previous 
that period. In these engines the alternate 
condensetion and pressure of the steam 
took place on the same vessel into which the 
water was first raised, from a lower reservoir, 
by the — of the atmosphere, and theu 
expelled into a higher one by the elastic 
force of strong steam. Steam, it must be 
observed, was thus employed merely to pro- 
duce a vacuum, and .to supply the stre 
that was applied, for a like effect, to the 
sucker or piston of an ordinary pump ; 
it was a great step to have discovered a me- 
thod of bringing the air to act in this man- 
ner by the — of heat to water, 
without the tance of mechanical force. 
The next essential improvement was made 
by Newcomen, for which he obtained a pa- 
tent in 1705. It consisted in separating 
the parts of the engine in which the steam 
was to act from those in which the water was 
to be raised; the weight of the atmosphere 
being employed only for the of 

ure, and the steam for that of first 
Tiaplacing the air, and then forming a va- 
cuum by condensation. Newcomen was 
thus enabled to dispense with the use of 
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of this mechanical contrivance; numerous 
as are the uses to which it is applied; and 
astounding as its influence must be on the 
state of society, whether considered as the 
¢ promoter of the peaceful arts, or in 

ts able destructive agency as a mighty 
im mt of war, the steam-engine in 
self, as a piece of mechanism, without re- 
gard to its various applications and adapta- 
tions, ia aimple and intelligible. It — in 
—— & pump, in which the fluid is 
made to impel the piston, instead of being 
impelled by it, that is to say, in which the 
fluid acts as the power, instead of being the 
resistance. It may be described simply as 
a strong barrel or cylinder, with a closely- 
filled piston in it, which is driven up and 
down by steam, admitted alternately above 
and Selow from a suitable boiler; while the 
end of the piaton-rod, at which the whole 
force may be considered as concentrated, is 
connected in any convenient way with the 
work that is to be e@ power 
of the engine is of course proportioned to 
the aise or area of the piston, on which the 
steam acts with a force, according to the 
density of from 15 to 100 or more pounds to 
each aquare inch, In some of the Cornish 
there are cylinders and pistous of 

more than 90 inches in diameter, on which 
the pressure of the steam equals the efforts 
of 600 horees.—The first idea of the steam- 
engine is found in the writings of that ce- 
lebrated projector, the us of Worces- 
ter, who, in the ) Your 1663, published a emall 
tzact, entitled “A Century of Inventions,” 


main lever, with its rods and chains: to 
which we might add several subordinate 
contrivances, which do great credit to his 
ingenuity. Still, however, the machine re- 
quired the constant attendance of a man 
to open and shut the cocks at the — 
intervals, for the alternate admission of 
steam and cold water; and although tradi- 
tional report attributes the invention of the 
mechanism by which the engine was made 
to perform this work itself, to the — 
of an idle boy, it is well-known that the 
contrivance was first perfected by Mr. Henry 
Beighton, in 1717, who also improved the 
— of — * AL aloe ot hav 
ine. From time, to year 
there seems to have been no material imm- 


THE IDEA OF EMPLOYING STEAM AS A MOTIVE FOWER, EVIDENTLY FIEST OCCURRED TO HIENO OF ALEKANDRIA, ABOUT 40 5.c. 





THE PRINCIPAL PURPOSH OF RIGH-FRESHURE ENGINES 18 TO SAVE WATKA. 
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CARRIAGES PROPELLED BY STRAM SURPASS ALL ANIMAL POWER, BRCAUSE THEY ROLL ALONG UNIMPEDED BY THEIR OWN PEED. 
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Che 
provement in atrugeare of engine, 
which still contitiued to be —* om the 
appellation of Newcomew’s, or the atmo- 
épheric engine.» The boilers, however, had 
been removed from under the cylinder in 
some of the r engines, and the cylinder 
had been fixed down to a solid basis. Still 
the steam was — the cylinder; 

’ ex by the steam, 
the piston was pressed down by the weight 
of the atmosphere, and kept tight by being 
—— with water. aioe moreover cop- 
wi as necessary that the injection cis- 
tern should be placed on high, in order that 
the water might enter with great force. It 
had been found by experience that the en- 
gine could not be Joaded, with advantage, 
with more than seven pounds on each square 
inch of the piston, and the inferiority of that 
power to the known pressure of the atmo- 
aphere, was, without due consideration, im- 
puted whally to friction. The bulk of water, 
when converted into steam, was very erro- 
neously computed; the quantity of fuel ne- 
cessary to evaporate a given quantity of 
water was not even guessed at: whether 
the heat of steam is accurately measured 
by its temperament was unknown ; and no 
good experiment had been made to deter- 
mine the quantity of ejection water neces- 
sary for a cylinder of given dimensions. In 
a word, no man of science in this country 
had considered the subject since Desagu- 
liers; and his writings, in many respects, 
tended more to mislead than instruct. Such 
was the state of matters, when, fortunately 
for science and the arts, Mr. James Watt, 
then a mathematical instrament-maker at 
Glasgow, undertook the repair of a model 
of a steam-engine ig to the univer- 
sity. In the course of his trigls with it he 
found the quantity of fuel and injection 
water it required much greater in propor- 
tion than they were said to be in large en- 

nes; and it soon occurred to him that 
bis must be owing to the cylinder of this 
small model exposing a greater surface in 
7 Bree to its contents, than larger cy- 
nders did. This he endeavoured to remedy 
by making his cylinders and pistons of sub 
stances which conducted heat slowly. He 
employed wood prepared on purpose, and 
resorted to other expedients without pro- 
ducing the desired effcct in any remarkable 
degree. He found also, that al] attempts to 
produce a greater degree of exhaustion, or 
&@ more perfect vacuum, occasioned a 
proportionate expenditure of steam. In 
reflecting upon the causes of these pheno- 
— e recent discovery, that water 
iu an exhausted receiver at low 
degrees of heat (certainly not exceeding 
100° of Fahrenheit, but probably, when 
the vacuum was perfect, mach lower), oc- 
curred to him, and he immediately cov- 
claded bra to — cone j nes 
exhaustion, the cylin aud its 

contente must be cooled down to 100° at 

; in which case, the reproduction of 
steam in the — 
panied with a t heat, a 
consequently of fuel. 


ee bagan by trying the temperature 


die- | that he at first saw no means of exp 


He next endeavoured ; approximation to a vacuum, unless the cy- 
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ascertain the temperature at which water 
foils when placed under preskures; 
and not pour 2 any apparatus at hand by 
which he coul mak e his experiments under 
—— lees than that of the atmosphere, 
water 
iling under great pressures; and by lay- 
ing down a curve, of which the abscissa 
represented the temperatures, and the 
ordinates the pressures, he found the law 
which the two are connected, whether 
the pressure be inc or diminished. 
Observing, also, that there was a great 
terror in De ier’s calculation of the 
bulk of water when converted into steam, 
and that the experiment on which he 
founded his conclusion was in itself falla- 
cious, he thought it essential to deter- 
mine this point with more — By 
a very simple experiment with a Florence 
flask, which our limita will not allow us 
to detail, he ascertained that water, when 
converted into steam under the ordinary 
presaure of the atmosphere, occupies about 
hteen hundred times ita original space. 
ese pointe being determined, he con- 
atructed a boiler in such a manner, as to 
show by inspection, with tolerable accu- 
racy, the quantity of water evaporated in 
any given time; and healso ascertained, by 
experiment, the quantity of coale necessary 
to evaporate a given quantity of water. He 
now apphed his boiler to the working model 
before mentioned; when it appeared, that 
the quantity of steam expended at eve 
stroke exceeded many times what was suf- 
ficient to fill the cylinder; and — 
from thence the quantity of water require 
to form as much steam as would suoply 
each stroke of the engine, he proceeded to 
examine how touch cold water was used for 
injection, and what heat it gained; which, 
to his very great surprise, he found to be 
many times the number of degrees which 
could have been communicated to it by a 
quantity of boiling water equal to that of 
which the steam was composed. Suspect- 
ing, however, that there might be some fal- 
lacy in these deductions, he made a direct 
experiment to ascertain the degree of heat 


communicated by steam to water; when it | 


clearly appeared, that one part of water, in 
the form of steam, at 212°, had communi- | 
cated about 140° of heat to six 3 of 
water. The fact, thus confirmed, Was so 
contrary to all his previous — — 
jing 
it. Dr. Black indeed had, some time be- 
fore, made his discovery of latent heat; but 
Mr. Watt's mind being otherwise en 
he had not attended sufficiently to it to 
make himself much acquainted with the 
doctrine: but upon communicating his ob- 
servations to the Dr., he received from him 
a full explanation of his theary; and this 
induced him to make further experiments, 





which he ascertained the latent heat | 


of steam to be above 900°. The causes of 
the defects of Newcomen’sa engines were 


w evident. Its that the steam 
could pot be senesced es as to form an 
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THE TERM “HORSE-FOWER”™ 18 USED IX SPEAKING OF STEAM 





-ENGINES, BECAUSE WHEN THEY WERE INTRODUCED THEY SUPERSEDED HORSE-MILLS. 
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TO THE FOWEER OF A BYRAM ENGINE THERE 


destruction 

ng the cylinder Mr, 
Watt now perceived, that to make an en- 
ne in which the destruction of steam 
ow the least possible, and the vacuum, 

» 16 was n that the 
eyhnder shanid condense no steam on fill, 


@ very great ratio, aud this 
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i en ent yp 
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unable temperatare 
@xecated a working model, the 
which he found to answen 
ations, and the jztprovement of Ni 
a ab fz an the saving of ateand 
— fusl Was concerned, waa now oo 

short, the pri iple af keeping rene 
sb] in which t ——— of the stem is 
— — 
meation is p 

in — = the steam never com- 
X ntact with any 
than Bictt until st has done ite fies, ne 


ing i¢; and that, when condensed, the port is condensed until the whole 
water, formingthe ateam, should be copied | been obtained in the cylinder; aud 
down to 100°, or lower. In reflecting on | has acted there, tc ch conhoneed ta 
this desideratum, he was nat long in find. vessel that no resiatanee remains t 
img that the cylander must be preserved | accordingly, the barometer proves @ va- 
always at hot as the steam that enters it, | ¢ ly ae perfect as by the 
and that, by opening a communication be- | tion of the air pamp But it ba soba 
tween this het cylinder when filled with { that the verance and skill of 
steam, and another — of ar — pers ore 

steam, — an tic fluid, wo whale an re ta he accomplish. 
rash inte 2t, until an equilibrium was esta- He saw lus Ganense 
biwhed the two vessels; aud that eatd, his 


af cold water, n suffosent quantity, were 
ected into the scoond vessel, the steam it 
contained would be reduced to water, and 
ho more steam would enter until the whole 
was condensed But a difficulty arose— 
how wae this condensed steam and water 
to be got out of* the second veasel without 
letting m the ar? Two methods present- 
ed themselves, One was, to jom to this 
second vessel (which he called the con- 
denser) a pipe, which should extend down- 
wards more than 34 feet perpendicular, so 
that the column of water contained in 1t, 


exceeding the weight of the — 
would run out by its own gravity, and lcave 


the condenser in a state of exhaustion, ex- 
cept in ao fer as the air, which might enter 
with the steam and injectaan water, should 
tend to render the exbaustion less perfect 
this air he proposed te extract by means of 
& pump method which oc. 
curred, was to extract both ——— 
of a pump or pumps, which woul 
advantage over the other, of 
licable in all situations This 
wance waa therefore preferred , 
by the common same of the 
Thore etill remained some de- 
comen’s cleo big — 
ao was kept y water; 
wile by the esdes, iqqured 
by its evaporation; and 
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the crank , and took out letters patens 
his expanaive engine In 1764 ha 
—— — 
other contrivances 
—— be hua anoliorerumarsien’ 
ace, the governor, —— eon- 
devser- and andicator. Many modi. 
fications of the steam-engine were attempt- 
ed by others without mach sncceas: but 
the mext invention of any consequence was 
by Mr Cartwright, who mtroduced 
metalke proton 1 his eagine, an im . 
ment — — w a 
sinee been roved upon 
John Barton, whaes snetatias ox’ d 


—— al Sr sant 
array, 0 8, ° the 
gas hghting, about the year 
am 


5 ESE 


1000, made several Sapatant improvermsnt 
e several jm 

0 —— the eylinders and worknng 
the valves ¢ Bramah also, about the 
same period, con 


trived the four-way ogc 
as a substitute for the valves, the 
turning always im one direction, 
after this, the e af beh 
wea apphed with success by 
— ————— 
w 
wea ecarce, and where economy of 
xray atoll yee age These 
were intend — — — 
ee cae le engineers and 
have contributed, in seme way 


gr other, ta bring this great invencan to 

—— degree of ——— — 
the main features of 

ateam engine as it now exists.—As 
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man race, whose memory future —— 
will eternally bless—what was done to heap 
honour upon this man? The ism 
England the first of — the ighest 
of national rewards. You will naturally 
suppose that Mr. Watt was at least ele- 
vated to the highest rank in the peerage! 
Such a thing was never even thought of.” 
“ Futurity will behold Watt appear before 
the grand jury of the inhabitants of the two 
hemuspheres,—they will sec him penetrat- 
ing, with the aid of his mighty machine, 
inte the bowels of the earth, in the short 
of a few weeks, to the depths where, 
fore his time, it would have required a 
century of — labour to hin * 
there open spacious eries 
mines, lenait — a few minutes of 


f | the immense volumes of water that pita i 
i ip eart 


ber them, and snatching from : 
the boundless mm wealth ted 
there by bouutsful nature. Uniting deli- 
wi = poner, he will be sean t 
tos piped cabin by whin the abip of th 
ic vy of the 
i braces in 8* in the 


FF 
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deserts of the world, and ak nome 
renness appeared to condemn to the de- 
minion of beasts of prey. In a few years, 
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FLUIDS EXPAND BY HEAT; THUS A VESSEL WHICH HAS BSESN FILLED WITH WARM LIQUID, WILL NOT BE FULL WEEN I¥ HAS COOLED. 
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IN A STEAM-ENGINE, EVERY KIMRTERN CUBIC INCHES OF WATER PRODUCES TWENTY FEET OF STEAM EFFECTED BI A QUARTER OF A FOUND OF COALS. 
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what are now but hamlets, will become im- 
ee eee ears, towns such 
as Birmingham—where one reckons 
three hundred take mak 


the 

cities of a powerful kingdom. Transferred 
to our ships, the ateam-engine will replace 
om hundeed.fald the power af iple and 


—— of rowers, from v 
fathers exacted alabour reckoned among 


with his pi 
—— — 
— — ae ccs 
® consequences the most 
iuvention of any age, is the application of 
eceees se 5) yarpoens ft Be ion. It is 
eommon to ascribe this to Robert Fulton, 


au American engineer; but although, like | his 


‘Watt, he perfected that which was before 
scarcely applied to any useful purpose, we 
are bound to teace its origin to an earlisr 


date, and, in so doing, we shall show the | At len 


real claims of Fulton. So long ago as De- 
tember, 1736, a t for a ateam-boat was 
taken out by Jonathan Hull; and a de- 
scription, with a drawing, ina 
—— in 3737, under the title of “A 
viption and draught of a new invented 
machine for carrying vessels or ships out of 
or into harbour, port, or river, at wind 
or tide, or in acalm.” It would, however, 
appear that, from want of encour : 
steam-boat was never actually con- 
structed. About twenty after t 
two Americans, named Schn Ramsey and 
John Fitch, claimed the honour of invent- 
ing steam-boats, as also did Thomas Paine, 
but wone of their plans were ever brought 
juto practice. According to the following 
version, which has been given with evident 
—— of its genuineness, the first steam- 
t ever known to succeed was the inven- 
tion of two Scotchmen, Mr. Maller of Dal- 
awin and the tutor of his family, Mr. 
Jamen Taylor; the former being the first 
to suggest the application of paddle-wheels 
in the propelling of vessels, and the latter 
to suggeat the employment of steam as 
theamoving power of these wheels. So far 
as the year 1783, they constructed a 
boat on this principle, the engine of which 
was — Mr, Symington, then a , young 
engineer in Bdiuburgh. Experiments were 
made with this boat on the lake of Dal- 
swinton, Dumfriesshire, which proved high- 
satisfactory, the vessels beitig driven at the 
rate of five miles an hour. same gen- 
tleman, in the following year, constracted, 
at arron foundry, a vessel, which 
wes tried on the Forth Clyde canal in 
November and December, 1789, and went 
at the rate of seven miles an hour. Soon 
arose be- 


some time neglected. Mr, 8 


engineers, meanwhile, did ‘not abandon 
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BTRAM-BOILERS LAST ABOUT GRVEN FEARS IN RIVER NAVIGATION. 
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remark, a bri — wish, cross 
e bri warm. 
—— —— — 
abts or 
gth the day arrived when the experi- 
ment was to be put into operation. ‘To me 
ees moet Sree end eens eee 
sion. I invi oe 
to witness the auc rh 
Many of them did me the favour to 


as a matter of personal but it was 
taanifest they did it — ——— fe 


mortification, 
not of my triumph, 1 esa wall aware that 
in my case there were many reasons to 
doubt of my own success. 
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We left the fair vity of New York; we pass- 
ed through the romantic and ever-varying 
seenery of the highlands; we deseried the 
clustering houses of Albany; we 
ste shores: yet even then imagination su- 
perseded the force of fact. It was doubted 
sf it could be dene axam, or sf it could be 
made, in any case, of any great value.” This 
problem, however, was soon solved. He 
constructed new boats with various im 
ments; and every succeeding effort to 
their atulity and his fame. A tew years only 
elapeed before sey were need mto 
Britain. At first the publro ed them 
with manifest distrust; but the attention 
of the scientific world being particularly 
directed to a mode of navigation which now 
method that ingenuty could 
wards their improvement was led into 
action ; till at length the inexhaustible re- 
sources of national art and science produced 
those “ocean steamers” which float across 
the Atlantic—the triumph of art and the 
admiration of the world. We shall not al- 
Inde to the steam-boats which crowd our 
rivers, or the steam-packets w hich regularly 
cross the British channel these are already 
become too famuluar te the public to require 
a comment: but we must not dismiss the 
subject without attempting to convey an 
wea of those stapendoun vessels to which 
we have alluded. We accordingly take the 
Great Weatern and the British Gueen as spe- 
ciamens of what has already been accom- 
plished; and the following particulars will 
show to what perfection steam navi 
haa arrived. aplend:d steam mae 
of the Great Western was constyacted un- 
der the superintendence of Messrs. Mauds- 
lay and Field: Length of vessel between 
fars, £12 ft.; extreme length, 
f.; depth of huld 23 ft. 31m ; extreme 
breadth of beam 35 ft. 4 in.; width from 
outside to outaide of 64 ft.4in., 
G@raught of water (loaded) 16 ft., burthen 
fu; lengeh of paddie-boarte 10 fer hough 
rf ad t 10 3 t 
of centre of shafts 18 ft. 5 in., numbers 
revolutions per minute 16 to 16, diameters 
of shafts 15 awd 16 inches; width of bear- 
ings 1 ft. 3 in.; diameter of cylinders 6 ft. 
— 
ar ·pump 8 ft. 4 in.; len atroke o 
8 ft. 6 in.; length ten conte of shaft to 
19 ft. 6 in.; width from 


eentre of cylin 
ewntre to centre of engines 13 ft. ; ed 


houers of equal dimensions, 1 

See cs chau coon 1 — — 
weight of engines about ms; do. boil- 
ers 100 dp.; water in boilers 80 do.; intend- 
ed to carry coals in tons 600 do.; capable 
of ped a ae do.; consumption of coal 


ft. | most effectual ap 


SHON AGNAM-BOACE AWK WARTICUGARLY VOUOUL Ol SHALLOW snes. 


She Seientelc and Riteraryp Greasacp; 


{sex 
185, 169, 206, 188, 192, 106, 980 m: and 
fifty ss tatvous maak pap Bese Prater of 


ng 
8328 miles. Ont of 600 tons of coals, she 
consumed only 460, having used resm, and 
steamed al! the way. Her mean daily rate 
was 215 miles, and hourly nine, with unfa- 

le weather and strong head winds. 
She has since uently a the 
name distance in very considerably leas time. 
In her second voyage out and home, she 
is compnted to have netted about ©3000 
over and above her expenses: and in her 
third outward voyage, . The British 
Quorn, built for the British and Amenean 
Steam Navigation Company, by Messrs. 
Curling and Young, 1s the largest vessel 
ever launched, and the —— between 
her power and tonnage is stated to be more 
— than that observed in the 
Great Western. The length of this gigantic 
veseel from tigure-head to taffrail 1s 278 ft., 
being abuut 35 feet longer, it 1s amd, than 
any ship m the British navy. length on 
upper deck 245 ft., of keel 223 ft ; 40 ft, 
4 in. breadth between the paddle-boxes; 
and 27 ft.1 m. deep from the floor to the 
under side of the spar deck. The engines 
are two of 260 horse power each, wit ° 
Imders 77% inches iu diameter, and 7 ft. 
stroke they are to be fitted with Hall's pa- 
tent condensers, nm addition te the com- 
mon ones, diameter of paddle-wheels 30 ft. 
She displaces at 16 ft. deep, 2740 tons of 
water; her computed tonnage is 1869 tons. 
-~———One of the greatest difficulties enconn- 
tered in applying steam to the purposes of 
navi m, arises from the necessity of 
having to supply the benler with sea-water. 
The salt not being evaporated, remams in 
the boler, and as a constant egression of 
steam trom the boiler causes ns regular an 
increase of salt, its accumalation soon be- 
comes ter than what water is capable 
of holding m solation , a deposition of salt 
in the fers immediately commences, 
which in process of time would till them. 
Aa an encrustation on the inner surface of 
the boilers 1s also thus formed, the heat 


of | 1s impeded by it, and the metal in some in- 


atances rises to such a temperature above 
the water, that the boilers become red hot 
and burn The consequence is, a rapid de- 
struction of the boiler, an unnecessary waste 
of fuel, and great labour in removing the 
crust at the termmation of each voyage. 
Te vamedy this s@rious meonvenience, se- 
veral plans have been suggested; but the 
to be the patent eon- 
denser, invented by Mr. 8 Hall of Basford, 
near Nottingham. It would comer] too 

ce to detail the mode by 
neer effecta the dewred ob- 
ject ; but it may be ne 00 fer to ex- 
plain it as to state, that while the steam is 
continuously passing through the imaide of 
the tubes, a regular stream of cold sea- 
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D, SUP WHEN HOT CHANGERS ITS BLUE COLOUR TO RED. 


STRARIC ACID HAS NO ACTION UPON AN INFUSION OF LITMUS WHEN COL. 
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fork] A Mato Wicttanwesy of the WekkesAelties. [ers 


pump’) ao that a 


water dows, ineessantly through “the } letter 


tubes. By moans of this ratua, in fact, 
no waste of the water * introdmeed. 
into the boilers 


Pity ——— 
y cate 5 aué itis p en 
admitted thet it matters not how bard the 
wind blows, or how heavy the sea rolls, the 
sara uniform is maintained os m a 
calm; end while common engines, under 
similar circumstanets, cannot keep up the 
— ete — than from 20 to 
inches, the paten nes obtains 
vacuum of from 29 to 2054 inehes.——-W 
the sagen acoount of the Archimedean 
steamer, hui 7% ah entirely new pein. 
ciple, and lnnoched from the yard of Mr. 
yna of Mill-wall, we must conclude: The 
engine is placed amid-ships, as in other 
steam-vessels, and the propeller, or paddle, 
which is under the stern, is worked by a 
communicating shaft, acting upon “ the 
serew of Archimedes,” in the application or 
use of which the invention 1s grounded. 
The propeller being placed under the stern, 
the inconvenience -atising from paddies, 


which act themselves as a backwater, is | i 


avoided; and great benefit is —— 


fi — 
its may hes , and sailing power 
substituted. The dimensions of this vessel 
are ;~—extreme length, fore and aft, 125 ft.; 
length between —— 10 ft. ; 
bresdth of beam 23 £6 in.» depth of. hold 
13 ft.; diameter of screw 7 ft.; length of 
screw & ft; engines of 45 horse power. 

fo aro a one of our readers 
must have seen Perkins’s in exhi- 
bited at the “ Gallery of Pranttoal Wobenoe” 
in the Strand. It d & current of 
Sfty balls in two seconds, against an iron 
target, and can he din as many 
more, propelling the balls either ingly or 
in volleys, so that it is possible to disch 
A20 goalie in a minute, or balls in an 


hour, oe — French 


been regarded as likely to become a 
jnstrumest of human bu ‘ 

, a8 an engine of war alone that it 
deserven attention, but as a f of the 
ext i power of the igh pressure of 
—— and of the ease with which it can 
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the solid constituent ofitallow, olive oil, and 
pi pond taper cone converted into 
a 6 mass saponification 
Sietes meee aA abstraction of the el- 
kali by an acid. By this process three 
— called stearic, margerse; 
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with the ores of copper, lead zinc silver, 
and tin tis anpwetines called soapstone, 
from the magnesia which 1¢ contains mak- 
1g it soft and apparently unctuous to the 
touch It 1s used in the manutacture ot 
porcelain and tor taking groasy spots out 
| ole and — atufis; it 19 also em 
plo In pohiinng xypsuin§ serpentine 
and marble When pounded, and slightly 
barned it forma the bams of certain cos 
meties and among the more useful apph 
cations of steatite 1a that of diminmbling 
the tnetion of machmery Humboldt as 
auves us that the Utomacks a savage race 
on the banks of the Urinoco, hive for nearly 
three months of the year on a kind of pot 
ter’s clay and many other savages ent 
| great quantities of atcatite although at con 
tains po sort of nourishment 

STELL, iron combined with a small por 
tion of carbon iron, on being made into 
stec), becomes harder than any othcr n etal 
It 1a tempered, or hardened by plunging it 

when hot mto cold water If heated and 
| not subsequently plunged into water it re 
| 





mains soft but when retined and hardencd, 
ite adnnrably fitted tor tne — of su 
| poner edge toula Steel may be made three 
iandred times dearer than standard gold 
| weight for weight mx stee) wire spnogs 
for watch pendulums weigh one grain to 
the artists, 72 6d each equal to 2i 54 one 
gram ot gold being of 2d, value ——The 2a 
tural ateel or German ateel is an impure 
aod variable kind of steel procured from 
cast iron or obtained at once from the ore 
| It has the property ot bemg easily welded, 
either to tron or to iteelt «Its gram 18 un 
equally granular ite cotour usually blue 
and it acquires coly a nuddling hardness 
The natural steel yseided by cast ron ma 
nufactured in the regning houscs 1s known 
by the general name of suraace steel and 
that which has only beew once treated with 
a rehmng furnace 19 particularly called 
| rough stee Ihe beat castiron for the 
of making natural steel, is that 
obtained from the brown haematite, or from 
the sparry irc ore 
SITFELYAKD or Roman balance, m 
mechanics a balance by which the grav 
tres of different bodies are found with the 
assistance of a single wereht = It consists 
of a rod or bar marked with notehes, de 
viguatinx the number uf pounds and ounces 
and a weight which is movable along this 
bar and Which is made to balance the 
| weaght of the body by bang removed at a 
proper distance from the ſulerum 
STERRAGE inaalip of war an apart 
ment before the bulk head of the great 
cabin, where the aterreman etands Also 
an apartine nt in the forepart of a ship tor 
prasengers —~—Steerage way that degree of 
progressive mnovernent of a ship whi h rea 
ders her governable by tre hem ——~ 
Men aman, the man st the helm employed 
t regulate th slips course 
SLEGNOTP L( 8, medicines proper to 
etop the orhces of the vessels or emune 
— ot the body when ruaxed or lace | 
re’ 
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STUBY, IN INGOTS, 18 FOROVE, BUT 15 RENDERED SQUID BY HANHEHING, 


The Sctentaflc an¥ Luterary Treasury ; 





waffixed totheend A stellate fawer 13 a 


phonic 18 alao somctimes, though rarely 


| not indefinitely “a pound,” but “ an Eng 


STEEL RUATS LURKS RAPIDLY THAN (RON WHEN EXFORED TO THE AIR 
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STEIN HEILLITE, in mineralogy, a va- 
nety of 1ohte 

SLEL ECHITE, a Bne kind of storax 

STELLI A114, the 47th Jinnean natural 
order of plants with leaves disposed round 
the stim in a star like form 

STEL LAPE, or STLL LATED 1m bo 
tuanvy an epithet used when more |i aves 
than two surround the stem in a whorl, or 
when they radiate hike a star A etellute 
bristle in When a little sterof smaller hairs 


radiate flower 

61 EM, 10 botany, that part of a plant 
which sustains the root, Jeaves, and flower 
The main stock or hrm part which su 
porta the branches ——S/em, in ship bul 
ing the crcular piece of timber into which 
the two aides of the slop are united at the 
fore end the fore part of the ship, as op 
posed to the stern ——From stem fo stern, 
from one end of the ship tu the other 

STEM PLES, in noning cross bars of 
wood m the shafts of a mine 

SPFNCILIING a method of panting 
on wails with a atcncil, 80 as to Imitate the 
figures on paper hang ngs 

bILN OG ft APLLY, the art of writang in 
shert hand by using abbreviatinns or cha 
racters for whole words Some syatems 
are replete with vnmeaning svmbols aud 
Wi yudged contractions while others are 
too prolix by containing a multiplicity of 
characters and those characters not simple 
or eramly remembered No system of arbi 
trary gus in fact, however scu ntific, can, 
with out extensive practice be of much use 
to the student and it 1s not therefore aur 
prising that many of our most expert re 
porters ueglect or abandon the atudy of it 
altogether 

SLENIORIAN [from Stentor, a herald 
in Homer whose voret wos as Joud as the 
united voices of fifty other men) able to ut 
ter avers Joud sound Ihe word steatoro 


TO PRESERVE IRON FROW RLGT DIP IT WHEY AT A DUT REY BEAT INTO WATER AND THEY IXTO LINSEED O17 TO FORM A VAR4ISH 


ued 

STEPPES in Russa, an uncultivated 
tract of laud or descrt of preat extent 

STEREOG RAPHY) the art of drawiwg 
Aa forms and hgures of solids upon a 

jahee 

STERFOM ETRY, that part of geometry , 
Which teaches the art of meanurmy solids 
or ascertaining the solid contents of botlies 

STIREOQIOM) = the science or art of 
cutting solids mto ctrtain figares or ac 
tious as walls or other members iu the 
prohli s of architecture 

SLL REOPYPh, an entire solid plate or 
puce of type cast from an unpresaon m 
gypsum of a page composed with movable 
types Thun we say a book is printed on 
attreotype orin stereotype In the latter 
ua the word seems rather ta signify the 
workmanship or manner of printuig, than 
the plate [Seo Paivriva } 

STERIING, in Loghsh commerce a 
term wluch is apphed to mones, signily 
Ing that at as oi the Gxed, or standard, na 
twoal value thus, a pound sterling” 19 
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Ish pound.” Camden appears to offer the ' eteward beara a white staff in his hand, 
true etvmology of this word, when he de- and on the trial, &c. bemg ended, he breaks 
rives it from edaterting, and corroborates, the staff, and with 1¢ bis commuasion ex- 
of not demonntratis, the propriety of this pires.—here 1s hkewise a Jord steward of 
suggestion, by quoting old deeds, where the royal household, who 18 the chief officer 
English coin 1 always called numm: egster- of the court, &c.——In colleges, an oficer 
hinge In explanation, he observes, that in who provides food for the students, and su- 
the reign of Richard 1 money comed in permtends the concerns of the kitchen. 
the eastern part of Germany grew to be -——In a ship of war, an officer who 1s ap- 
mach esteemed m Lugland, on account of | pomted by the purser to distribute provi- 
its purity this money was called easterling | sions to the officers and crew.—In other 
money, a8 all the people of those parte slups,a man who superintends the provi- 
wete called easterlings , aud in consequence | sions and hquors, and supplies the table. 
of the partiahty related, some of the easter- STHE NIC, in medicine, an epithet ap- 
liny eoiners were invited into this kingdom, ples to dizeasea im general winch arse 
to perfect its comage, which was thence- |; from exoésmve excitement, the opposite of 
forward denominated eaaferling, eateriing, | aathentc diseases, or such as arise from 
or sterkng = Dunug a conmderable period, | dent 

the only com m England was one of about STICK’LE-BACK, 1m ichthyology, a 
the value of a penny whence it happens, | small fish of the genus Gaaterosteus, of w- 
that many ancient writers use the word | veral species. The common species seldom 
easteriing a8 a substantive, and svnony- | grows to the length of two mches. 

mously with penny ——The word sterling STIG’MA, in botany, the top of the pistil 
has also a more general application We | where the pollcn 18 received. It 18 moist 
epeak of sterling value, sterding worth, or | and pubescent, to detain and burst the pro- 
sterling wit, thereby meaning genuine and | hüe powder 


of good quality STIGMA‘TA, the pores in insccta 
STERN, the Innd part of a ship or other | through which air 18 respired.——Stig mata, 


vessel ——Stern chase, a ennnon placed in | in antiquity, certan marks mpressed on 
a ship’s stern, pointed backward, and in- | the lett shoulders of the soldiers when en- 
tended to annoy a ship that 38 1» purauit of | listed.——~-Stigmata were also a kind of 
her ———Stern frame, the several pieces of © notes or abbreviations, consinting only of 
timber which torm the stern of a ship —— points disposed various ways, 68 in trian- 
Stern post, a straight piece of timber, gic, squares, crosses, Kc, 
erected on the extrennty of the keel to! STIG MATIZING, in antiquity, the act 
support the rudder, and terminate the ship | of athxing a mark upon slaves, sometimes 
behind | 48 & punishment, but more usually in order 
STERNUM, m anatomy, the os pectores, | to know them It was done by applying a 
or breast-bone, a cartilaginous bone which ; red hot iron, marked with certaiu letters, 
composer the fore part of the breast, and to their toreheads, till a fair impression 
into which the mbes are htted, forming the was made, and then pourimg ink into the 
frout of the human chcst fiom the neck to | furrows, that the inscription nught be the 
the atomnach more conspicuous Atigmatizmg, among 
STENTOR, a nomy kind of respraton, | some nations, was, however, looked upon 
such as 1% observed in cases of apoplexy, as a distingwshing mark ot honour and 
Joad snornng or sncrting , nobility 
STLTH OSC OPE, m medicine, a tubular ‘11 BITE, a mineral of a shining pearly 
instrument for discovering by auscultation, lustre, and a whitish or gray colour. It bas 
the nunutest vanatiens trom the healthy sometimes becn called tolated zeohte or 
standard, This sa done by the physician radiated zeolite 
applying the stethoscope to the chest or STLLL, a chemical apparatus for vapor- 
abdomen of a pationt and puliing the ear izing compound fluide, and re-condeneing 
to the narrow end This usetul instrument the sapoura of each of the component parts 
WK rented by Lacnner, in the Sth cen- as thes are successively raised by heat. It 
tury, and improved by Dr Forbes. ! consists of an alembic, a worn), a retrigera- 
STEWARD, a man emploved im great tor, and a receiver. 
fannhes to supcrintend the household ge- SLILPNOS1D ERITE, a mineral of a 
nerally, to collect the rents or income, brownish black colour, massive, in curving 
kecp the accounts, &c A steward is al- concretions, splendent and resinous 
Ways a principal officer within bis jurisdic. STIMULANT, in medicine, an epithet 
tion —The greatest officer under the crown = for whatever cxeites and snercases the ac- 
is the lord Argh steward of Irnyland, an tion of the moving fibres or organs of an 
office that was anciently the inheritance of ammal body. To efemulate, 11 a general 
the earls of Leicester, tu] toticited by Simon sense, ib to rouse or aumate to action by 
de Mounttort, to king Henrvy III. But the some powerful motive In a medical sense, 
wer of this officer is ao verv great, thatit to excite or merease bodily action, as to 
wa not been judged sate to trust it any = strmalafe a torpit limb, or to etemulate the 
louger sa the hands of a subject, excepting stomach and bowels. 
only pro hae cite, occamonally , as to off- SPIM’ULUS, anv medicine or aliment 
ciate at @ cornnation, at the arraignment of which increases or excites the energy of an 
a uobleman tor high treason, or on other animal ——-In a general sense, that which 
solemn occasions. During bis office, the , rouses the mind or spinite, as, the hope of 





THE COURT OF THE LUARD HIGH STPWARD OF CRKIT BRITAIN WAS INSTITUTED FOR THE TRIAL OF PEERS IVDICTED FOR TREASON, &e. 
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FAISOFEAS OF WAR WFEE FORMERLY “STIGMATIZED,” OR BRANDED WITH A ROT IRON, AS THE SLAVE TRADEBS BRAND THE NEGROBS. 





T1m “ sTit1” 18 DERIVED FEOM THE LATIN VERB “ STILLARE,’ TO DROP 737 
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gain 18 a powerful etemulus to labour and 
action, 

STING, a barbed spear, projected by 
many unsects in defence trom real or sup- 
posed dangers. In most matances, this 
instrument 16 @ tube, throngh which a po- 
sonous matter is discharged, which mnflames 
the flesh, and in some instances proves fatal 

STIPEN DIARY, one who pertorms ser- 
vices fur a settled compensation, or sti- 
pend, either by the day, month, or vear. 

STI Pb, ar STIPE, in botany, n species 
of stem passing into leaves, or not distinct 
from the leaf. ‘The stem ot a tungus 15 also 
called a stipe. The word 18 alsv used tor 
the filament or slender stalk which sup- 
ports the pappus or down, aud connects it 
with the eced 

ST1P'ITATE, in botany, supported by or 
elevated on a stipe. 

STIP PLING, in the arts, a method of 
engraving in dots, as distmgushed trom 
etching in lines [bee — 

SLIPULA TION, a contract or bargain ; 
as, the stepulateons of the alhed powers to 
furnish each his contingent of troops 
STIP ULE, or STIP'ULA, m botany, a 
acale situate at the base of nascent petioles 
or peduncies stipules are in pairs or soli- 
tarv. 
| STIR'RUP, m ship-buslding, a piece of 
| tamber put under the keel when some part 
of at 18 lost.——-Stirrups, in a ship, short 
| ropes, having their upper ends plaited, and 
| mutied round the yards, and eves made in 
their lower ends, through which the horses 
are rceved, to keep them parallel to the 


yards, 

STI'VER, a Dutch com, equal to about a 
balfpenny in value 

$10.8, 1 antiquity, portrcos in Athens, 
which were the resort of plulosophers, par- 
tacujacly the dtuies. 

STOAT, in soolagy, a sort of weasel, a 
variety of the ermine the Mustela er minea 
of Linnteus. 

STOCK, tn commerce, any fund consmst- 


Son in trade, particularly the sum of money 
raised by a cuimpany for carruing on anv 
trading concern. dtock 15 a general name 
for the capitals of our trading compantes 
It in award aldo that denotes any sum of 
money which has been lent to government, 
on condsnen of rccening a certain interest 
till the mouey is repmd Hence the pnee 
of atochs, or ruton per cent, are the several 
Kame for which 10d of Chose respective 
ttock» sell at anvencn time = Dhe deno 
Inpiations Of the exrmtuns stocks are, three 
per eent consols, three per cone reduced, 
threc and a half percent reduced, tour per 
cent ddob, throe-and a hal percent I4ix, 
thice per cent 17.6, and long annuities 
‘Lhe three per cont consolidated antintien 
end the three por cent reduced always 
hear a greater price, nnd the purchaces in 
them are more readily made than mn the 
other stocks or funds.——-Stack, the wooden 
part at many msfruments aw the adack of 
ao aurhor, the stock of a ron, &e ——Ntlark, 
in agricultare, the doze str 
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| Deasts belonging to the owner of a farm; 

as & afock of cattle or of sheep. Cattle are 

also called live stock ——Stocke (plur ), a 

machme conmsting of two pieces of tim- 

| her, in which the legs of criminals are con- 

fined, by way of panishment.——Srocka, the 

| frame or timbers on which a ship rests 

while building. Hence we say, “a ship is 
on the atocks.” 

STOCK’-BROKER, one who deala in the 
purchase and sale of stocks or sharcs in the 
pubhe funds, for others 

BTOCK’-DOVE (Cotumba @anaa), m orni- 
thology, the wild pigeon of ia eb long 
coneidered as the stock of the domestic 
pigeon, but now regarded as a distinct spe- 


cies. 
| STOCK’-EXCHANGE, the place or 
— where the public stack 16 bought 
and sold) The Stock erchange, situated in 
Capel-court, was opencd in 18U2 Formerly 
the place of rendezvous for persons traas- 
actng business in the stocks, was Jona- 
than’s coffee house, in’Change alley, Corn- 
hill, and it 28 from thia crrcums«tance that 
the expreamion Alley 18 famiharly used, asa 
cant phrase for the stock-exchange, and 
that a petty speculator in the funds 18 
styled a “dabbler m the alley.” (See Ex- 
CHANGE } 
STOCK’-JOBBER, one who speculates 
im the prices of annuities, from day to day, 
| or by anticipation for future time a des- 
perate species of gambling, by which thou 
) Bands are annually ruined ——Stock holder, 
one who 18 a proprictor in the public 
funds, or in the funds of a bank or other 


a is 
MOCK’INGS, a apecies of tissue, ex- 
| treme iy elastic, and readily adapting itself 
to the hmbe itis designed to cover ‘They are 
made mther of sik, wool, cotton, or thread, 
&e knit by the hend or woven m a frame 
) Silk stockings were first worn hy Henry II 
ot France, 1547. Howell says, “ that, m 
1560, queca Ehrabeth wan presented with 
a par of black milk koit stockings by 
her mik woman, Mrs Montague, and she 
never wore cloth ones any more” He 
adds, “ that Henry VIII, that magnificcnt 
and ¢xpenan¢ prince, wore ordsnarily cloth 
those, except there came trom Spam, by 
great chance, a par of milk stockings for 
wala day«” She Kngheh and Frencig have 
often contested the honour of imventing 
the sto: king frame, but whatever preten 
ones the French may suppore they have to 
it, thas honour was certamly duc to Mr W 
Lee, of Woodhborough, Nottmehamshire 
He attempted to set up an establishnic ut 
at Calverton, near Nottingtram, but mstead 
of meeting with that success to which his 
remius ant inventions an welbentstled him, 
he was discournged and digcountenanccd 
Being, however, invited by Henry WV ot 
France, who promised him a magnihec nt 
reward tf he would carry his machinery to 
; that country, he settled at Kouen, where he 
introduced the etocking trame with distin 
guithed success, but after the aesayine 
hon otthe king, the concern got into dif! 
enities, and Lee died m poverty at Paris 
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AMCIENT EDIFICES PLAINLY SHUW THAT TBE BSTOXE THEY USED WAS INFINITELY MOBF DLBABIP TEN WHAT IS USED AT PRESENT. 











MULKING-STONES ARE MONUMENTS RRECTED BY THER DRUIDS. 


sro)] 
Some of the workmen who had emigrated 
with him, returned to England, and esta- 


bhshed themselves in Nottinghamshire, 
which still contiuues the principal seat of 
the manufacture During the course of 
the last century the machine has been very 
preatly improved. 

STO'ICS, in antiquity, a sect of philoso- 
phers amongst the Greeks, whose founder 
was Zeno ‘ihey demed the existence of 
inate ideas, and consequently held that 
sensation and reflection were the only 
foundations of human knowledge They 
taught that the true end of man coneists 
in living conformably tu nature, and in obe- 
dience to his internal monitor, that particle 
ot the divinity which constitutes the soul. 
They taught that good 1s what conducts 
meu to felicity, and that all good things are 
equal, that passions arise trom false judg- 
ments, that duty consists m the imvestiga- 
tion of moral truth, and in living agreeably 
to the obvious destination of our nature. 
They had also paradoxes peculiar to them 
selves, asserting that pain ww no evil, that 
a wise man is tree trom all perturbation of 
mind, and that it is the duty of man to 
submit without complaint to the unavoid- 
able neressity rmposcd on him by lus des 
tiny. (See Puriosoray } 

STO LA, in antiquity, a long robe 1n use 
among the Roman ladies, over which they 
wore a jarge mantle, or cloak, called the 
pallum.—— Also a sacerdutal-ornament 
worn by the Romish parish priests over 
ther surphee, as a mark of superiority in 
ther respective churches, and by other 
priests over the alh, while celebrating mass. 

SI'OM ACH, in anatomy, a hollow mem 
branous receptacie, situated m the epi 
gastric 1egion, mumediately under the dia 
phragm, and obliguely between the liver 
and the spleen, the superior osifice of which 
183 termed the cardi, and the interior the 
pylorus = The use of the stomach 18 for the 
digestion of our food, that is, to receive, 
contain, dissolve, and change what 18 swal- 
lowed, and after a suthcient concoction, to 
cxpel it through the pslorus into the in- 
tostines, It is also the organ an which the 
sensation of hunger resides 

STOMACH ICS, medicimes which crcite 
the action and strengthen the tone of the 
stumach 

STOMACH PUMP, a small pump lately 
meroduced mto inedical practice, tor re 
moving powons trom the stomach It re 
sembles the common small aymnge, except 
that there are two apertures near the cnd, 
msatead of one, which, owing to valver in 
them opening different ways, become what 
are called a axching and a fovcing passage 
When the object 1a to extract from the 
stomach, the pump is worked while its 
sucking orifice 18 mm connexion With an clas 
tic tube passed into the stomach, and the 
discharged matter escapes by the forcing 
orinee When it 18 desired, on the contrary, 
to mject water or other liquid mto the sto- 
mach, the conucxion of the apertures 18 re- 
versed, 

STONE, in meneuration, a quantity or 
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weight used m measuring various commo- 
dities, and of which the amount itself 1s 


various. 

STO’ NE-CROP, in botany, a plant of the 
genus Sedum, wall-pepper. The stone crop 
tree or shrubby glass-wort 1s of the genus 
Chenopodium 

SO NE-FRUIT, in botany, a drupe, or 
those kinds of which the seed or kernel as 
enclosed in a hard case, covered with pulp, 
as One &c. 

STO NEHENGE, in Enghh topography, 
the remains of a public structure of the an- 
cient Britons, still extant upon Salisbury 
plain It consists of many unbhewn stones, 
which, with some that are wanting, appear 
to have orginally composed tour ranks, one 
within another Some of them, especially 
in the outermost and the third ranks, are 
twenty feet high and seven broad. The 
vertical stones sustam horizontal ones, laid 
across their heads, and fastened by mor- 
tixes The whole 1s supposed to have been 
once jomed together The purpose of a 
place ot this description, among the gene- 
rations which, two thousand years ago peo- 
—* the island of Britain, and were not ao 

arbarous or inconsiderable as 1s commonly 
supposed, and as the vanity and supenor 
rehuement ot the Romans contribute to re 
present, seems to have been that of reh- 
gious worship What that rehynon was can 
only be conjectured, but judging of these 
ruina by their simianty to the huge re- 
mains of buildings stall existing in Egvpt,— 
as well as from the circumstance that the 
heads and horns of oxen and other animals 
have been {ound buried in the spot,—it has 
been thought that the mtes pecuhar to 
solar worship were there performed, and, 
conseguently, that Stonehenge was once a 
teniple of Baal 

SiIONES, in natural Instory, are defined 
to be essentially compound fosuls, found 
m continued strata, or beds, of greal extent, 
formed either of congerics of small parti- 


| cles, in some degree resembling saud, and 


lodged in a smoother cementitious matter, 
both of these running together into one 
smooth mass, or, finallv, of granules co- 
hering by contact, without any cementitious 
matier among them, or composed of Crys- 
tal or spar, usually debased by earth, and 
often mixed with talc and other extraneous 
particles The prineipal component parts 
of stones are ailex, alumina, 7ircona, glucina, 
lime, and magnesia = sometimes the oavdes 
ot tron, manganese, nickc), chromium, and 
copper, are alsu tound to enter into ther 
composition In popular lancuage, verv 
large inasses of concretions are called socks, 
and very small concretions are universally 
called gravel or sand. Stones are of various 
degrees of hardness and weight, they are 
bnittie and fusible, but not malleable, duc 

tile, or soluble in water They arc of great 
and extensive use in the construction of 
buildings of all kinds, When we speak of 
the substance generally, we use stone in the 
singular, as, a hous or wall of stone. But 
apcaking of particular separate massea, we 
say u atone, or the stones (See Rocxs.) 
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gain 18 a powerful efesuluse to labour and | eaate belonging to the owner of a farm; 
action | aa a atock of cattle or of sheep Cattle are 
SLING, a barbed spear, projected by also called lve etock ——~Stocke (plur ), a 
many msecta mn defence from real or sup = macirine conmsting of two meces of tim 
d dangers In most metances, this ber, in which the legs of crimmals are con 
Instrument 1s a tube, through which a por fined, by way of panishment ——8focka, the 
sonous matter is discharged, which inflaines { frame or timbers on which a stp rests 
the desh, and in some instances proves tatal | while building Hence we say, “a ship 1s 
SLIPLN DIAR}, one who pertorms ser | on the stocks 
vices for a aettied compensation, or sti- STOCK BROKER, one who deals in the 
pend, either by the day, month, or year purchase and sale of stocks or shares in the 
BL1 PLS, or STIPE, 1n botany, a species | public funds for others 
of stem passing into leaves, or not distinct STOCK DOVE (Columba anaa), in orn. 
from the leat ‘Lhe stem of a fungus 1s also | thology, the wild pigeon of Lurope, long 
called a stipe = [he word 18 alsu used tor | conmdered as the stock of the domestic 
the fiJament or slender stalk winch sup | pigeon, but now regarded as a distinct spe 
ports the pappus or down, aud connects it | cies 
with the seed SIOCK FXCHANGE, the place or 
SriP’I1A1E, im botany, supported by or — where the public stock is bought 
elevated on a stipe and sold) The Stock ——— situated in 
SISP PLING, in the arts, a method of | Capel court, was opened in 1802 Formerly 
engraving in dots as distmguished trom | the place of rendezvous for persons traas 
etching in lines [Sec bnaravine atting business in the stocks, was Jona- 
SIIPULA LION a contract or bargain, | than’s coffee house, in’Change-alley Corn 
as, the stepulations of the allied powers to | hill and it 1s from this circumstance that 
furnish each his contingent of troops the expresmon Alley 19 fanmharly used, asa 
STIP’ULE, or STIP’ULA, in botany, a | cant phrase for the stock — and 
scale situate at the base of nascent petioles | that a petty speculator m the funds 1s 
or peduncles stipules are in pairs or soli | styled a ‘dabbler in the alley” ([Sce Ex 
tary CHANGE 
STIR RUP, m ship building, a piece of Tock’ JOBBER, one who speculates 
tamber put under the keel when some part | in the prices of annutties, from day to day, 
of it 18 lost ———8tirrups, in a ship, short | or by anticipation for future time a des 
ropea, having their upper ende plated and | perate specics of gambling by which thou 
nailed round the yards and eyes made im | sands ave annually ruined ——Stock holder, 
their lower ends, through which the horses | one who is a propnetor in the public 
et reeved, to keep them parallel to the | funds or m the funds of a bank or other 
¥ 


| 
a. — 
STI VER, à Duteh com, equal to about a | STOCK INGS, a species of tissue, ex 














halfpenny in value —— tlautie and readily adapting itself 

SLO A, in antiquity, porticos in Athens, | to the hmbsit sdesignedtocover [hey are 
which were the resort of philosophers, par- made either of silk, wool cotton or thread, 
teewarly the Stocs &e knit by the bend or woven in a frame 

STUAT, m zoology, 8 sort of weasel, a | Silk stockings were first worn by Henry If 
vanety of the ermine the Mustela erminea | ot France, 1547 Howell says, ‘ that, m 
of Linnæus 1560, queen Ehzabeth was presented with 

STOCK, in commerce, any fund consist | a pair of black milk knit stockings by 
ing of moncy or goods employed by a per | her mik woman, Mrs Montague, and she 
sun in trade, particularly the sum of money | never wore cloth ones any more” He 
raised by a company for carrying on any , adds “ that Henry VIII, that magnificent 
trading concern ——Stock 1s a general name { and expensive prince wore ordinarily cloth 
for the capitela of our trading companin { hose, cxcept there came from Spam, by 
It in a word also that denotes any sum of great chance a parr of milk stockings for 
money which has been lent to government = galadays Ihc Enghszh and I rcnck have 
on condition of :ccciving a ccrtain interest often contcated the honour of mventng 
tul the monty is repaid Hencde the price the stocking frame but whatever pretén 
of stocks, or rates per cout arc the several = sions the French may auppore they have to 
sums for wluch 10041 of those reapretive if this honour was certainly duc to Mr W 
stucks sell at any given time fhe deno Let, of Woodborough Nuttingbamahure 
minations of the existing stocks are three He attempted to sect up an estabhshment 
per ecnt cunsola three per cont reduced, at Calverton near Nottingham, but mastead 
three and a half percent reduced tour per of meeting with that success to which his 
rept 18.6, three-and # halt percent 1418, genius and inventions so wel) entitled him 
theae per cent 1726 and long annuttes e was discouraged and discountcnanced 


The three per cent consolidated annuition Being however, innted by Henry IV of | 


and we three per cent reduce! alwava France who promised lnm a magnificint 
in ar a greater price nad the purchases mm | reward if he would carry his machmcry to 
them are more readily mad than in the | that country he settled at Rouen, where he 
other stocks or funds ——-Sfock the wooden introduced the stocking frame with distin 
part of many instramentn as the afvekof guished success but after the arnassing 
ap anchor, the atock of a gun, & —~ Steck, tion ot the king the concern got into diffi 


THE DIRECTION OF AIL 1NB TKAYYIC IN HTOCKS BRIONOS TO THE BANK 
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in agrteuitare, the donn vtie annals of | cul ren, and Lee died in poverty at Paris | 


A ST CTS = CON IRE WOLETED AXP COTTON IX TIE CLOSEST INTERMIXTURR, AND ARE THEREBY REVDERED WARMER THAN OTHERS 
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Some of the workmen who had emigrated 


with him, returned to England, and esta- 
blished themselves in Nottinghamshire, 


the manufacture. Durin 
the last century the machine has been very 
greatly improved. : 
STO'ICS, in antiquity, a sect of philoso- 
phere amongst the Greeks, whose founder 


innate ideas, and consequently held that 
sensation and reflection were the only 
foundations of human knowledge. They 
taught that the true end of man consists 
in living conformably to nature, and in obe- 
dience to his internal mouitor, that particle 
of the divinity which constitutes the soul, 
They taught that good 1s what conducts 
meu to felicity, and that all good things are 
equal; that passions arise from false judg- 
ments; that duty consists in the investiga- 
tion of moral truth, and 1n living agreeably 
to the obvious destination of our nature. 
They had also paradoxes peculiar to them- 
selves, asserting that pain is no evil; that 
a wise man ia tree from all perturbation of 
mind; and that it is the duty of man to 
submit without complaint to the unavoid- 
able necessity imposed on him by hus des- 
sar [See Parnosopuy.} ; 
TO’LA, m antiquity, a long robe in use 
among the Roman es, over which they 
wore @ large mantic, or cloak, called the 
pallum.-—— Also a sacerdotal-ornament 
worn by the Romish paruwh priests over 
ther surplce, as a mark of saperorit in 
their reapective churches; and by other 
priests over the alb, while celebrating mass. 

STOMACH, in anatomy, a hollow mem- 
branous receptacle, situated in the epi- 
gastric region, immediately under the dia- 
phragm, and obliquely between the liver 
and the spleen ; the auperior ontice of which 
is termed the cardia, and the inferior the 
pylorus. The use ot the stomach is for the 
digestion of our food; that 1s, to receive, 
contain, dissolve, and change what is swal- 
lowed, and after a sufficient concoction, to 
expel it through the pylorus ito the in- 
testines. It is also the organ in which the 
senaation of hunger resides. 

STOMACH ’1C3, medicines which excite 
the action and strengthen the tone of the 
stomach. 

STOM'ACH-PUMP, a small pump lately 
introduced into medical practice, for re- 
inoving poisons from the stomach. It re- 
sembies the common small syringe, except 
that there are two apertures near the end, 
instead of one, which, owing to valver in 
them opening different ways, become what 
are called a sucking and a forcing passage. 
When the object is to extract from the 
stomach, the pump 1» worked while its 
sucking orifice is in counexion with an elas- 
tic tube passed into the stomach; and the 
discharged matter escapes by the forcing 
orifice. When it 18 desired, on the contrary, 
to inject water or other liquid mto the sto- 
— the connexion of the apertures is re- 
ve 


r 
BTONE, in mensuration, a quantity or 
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AKCIRN? EDIFICKES PLAINLY SHOW THAT TEE STONE THEY USED WAS INFINITELY MORE DUBABLE THAN WHAT IS USED 4T PRESERT. 
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BROCKING-STONES ARK MONUMENTS KMRECTED BY THE DRUIDG. 
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which still continues the principal seat of 
the course of 


was Zeno. ‘I'hey denied the existence of 


ATONERS WEBK OBJECTS UF RALIGIOUS WORSHIP AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 
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weight used in measuring various commo- 
dities, and of which the amount iteelf is 
various. 

STO’NE-CROP, in botany, a plant of the 
genus Sedum; wall-pepper. The stone-crop 
tree or shrubby glass-wort is of the genus 
Chenopodium. 

STO'NE-FRUIT, in botany, a drupe, or 
those kinds of which the seed or kernel! is 
enclosed in a hard case, covered with pulp, | 










as chernes, plums, &c. 

STO'NEHENGE, in English topography, 
the remains of a public structure of the an- 
cient Britons, still extant upon Salisbury 
plain. It consists of many unhewn stones, 
which, With some that are wanting, appear ' 
to have originally composed tour ranks, one 
within another. Some of them, especially 
in the outermost and the third ranks, are 
twenty feet high and seven broad. The 
vertical stones sustain horizontal ones, laid 
across their heads, and fastened by mor- 
tises. The whole is supposed to have been 
ouce joined together. The purpose of a 
place of this description, among the gene- 
rations which, two thousand years ago, peo- 
pe the island of Britain, and were not so 

arbarous or inconsiderable as is commonly 
supposed, and as the vanity and superior 
refinement of the Romans contribute to re- 
present, seems to have been that of reli- 
gious worship. What that religion was can 
only be conjectured ; but judging of these 
ruins by their similanty to the huge re- 
mains of buildings still existing in Egypt,— 
as well as from the circumatance that the 
heads and horns of oxen and other animals 
have been found buried in the spot,—it has 
been thought that the mtes peculiar to l 
solar worship were there performed; and, 
consequently, that Stonehenge was once a 
temple ot Baal. 

STONES, 1n natural history, are defined , 
to be essentially cowpound fossils; found 
in continued strata, or beds, of great extent ; 
formed either of congeries of small parti- 
cles, in some degree resembling sand, and 
pages in a smoother cementitious matter, 
both of these running together into one 
smooth mass; or, finally, of granules co- 
hering by contact, without any cementitious 
matter among them; or composed of crys- 
tal or spar, usually debascd by earth, and 
often mixed with tale and other extraneous 
particles. The pnncipal component parts 
of stones are silex, alunina, zircona, glucina, 
lime, and magnesia: sometimes the oxydes 
of iron, manganese, nickel, chromium, and 
copper, are alsy found to enter into their 
composition. In popular language, very 
large mnasees of concretions are called rocks ; 
and very small concretions are universally 
called gravel or sand, Stones are of various 
degrees of hardness and weight; they are 
brittie and fusible, but not malleable, duc- 
tile, or soluble in water. They are of great 
‘and extensive use in the construction of 
’ buildings of all kinds. When we speak of 

the substance generally, we use afone in the 
singular, as, a house or wall of stone. But 
| speaking of particular separate masees, we 
say a stone, or the stones. (See Rocxs.] 
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STONE WHICD ABOUNDS WITH CLAY, OR ALUMINE, ABSORBS &0 MUCH NOISTURE, THAT If RAPIDLY SORS TO DECAY. 
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STO'RAX, «8 resinous and odoriferous | tenalties so strongly marked there, that we 
drug, or solid balsam, of a reddish brown | are led to the belief that there must be 
colour. It is obtained from the Styraz off- | some cormexion between the etic in- 
cinalie, a tree which grows in the Levant. | tensity and the force of storms. The study 
rasta storaz, or atyraz, isa liquid or semi- | of electricity, as connected with the wea- 
fluid balsam, said to be obtained from the | ther, deserves to he renewed. Comparisons 
— amber styraciflua, a tree which grows | may hereafter be made between the electric 
in Virgima. It is greenish, of an aromatic | state within the compass of a great storm 
taste, and agrceable smell. and the atmosphere around its verge; and 

STORK, in ornithology, n bird nearly al- | if seamen dare to pass across the smaller 
lied to the crane and the heron, which are gyrating columns, or circles, they may pos- 
all included under the genus Ardea. Besides | sibly be able, b finding out their electrical 
the common stork, there are two others, viz. | state, to explain the cause of their now 
the black stork, with the breast and belly | mysterious action.”—At a meeting of the 
white, an erect and beautiful bird, some- | British Association in 1838, the colonel read 
what larger than the common heron; and | a paper on the “ Law of Storms,” which 
the Brazilian stork, variegated with black | gave rise to considerable discussion. Pro- 
and white.——In heraldry, the stork, as an | fessor Bache stated that Mr. Espy, of Phi- 
emblem of piety and gratitude, isa frequent | ladelphia, held that stormas were created by 
bearing in coat armour. winds blowing into a centre made by the 

STORMS. No branch of natural philo- | condensation of the atmosphere; and he, 
eophy has more cngaged the attention of | Mr. Bache, had himself surveyed the course 
men of science during the last four years, { of a land tornado, in which all trees, build- 
than what is termed “ the Law af Storma.” | ings, &c. had fallen inwards, as if this were 
Col. Reid, of the Roval Enyineers,gvho has | the true exposition of the phenomenon. 
published a very interesting work upon | Professor Stevelly compared the notion of 
this important inquiry, gives the following | the aerial phenomenon to that of water 
opinion as to a theory upon which he ex- | running out of a tub, in the bottom of 
plains the origin of storms. He observes, | which a small hole was made. Sir John 
that “it is a well-known fact, that some { Herschel observed, that a knowledge of the 
parts of the globe are more subject to | present subject would teach seamen how to 
storms than others, and throughout tins in- | steer their ships, and save thousands of 
vestigation he has felt impressed with the | lives. Sir John suggested that the gulf- 
opinion, that the force and frequency of | stream might be connected with the theory 
storms may have some connexion with the | involved in this investigation ; and also that 
law of magnetic intensity. The islands of | the trade-winds might throw a light upon 
Mauritius and St. Helena are nearly in the | the phenomena which it presented. He 
same degree of south latitude; yet, at St. | alno alluded to the spots observed on the 
Helena, a gale was scarcely ever known, | sun, which, by analogy, might bear upon it, 
and it is said to be entirely free from actual | as he considered them, without doubt, to 
storms. Those who study Major Sabine’s | be the upper apertures of great hurricanes 
report on the magnetic intensitics of the | passing over the disk of that luminary, the | 
globe, and follow his ssodynamic hnes, | atmosphere moving analogously to our 
which express unity, will find them opening | trade-winds, and being disturbed by certain 
from each other into the northern part of | causes, precisely as the earth’s atmosphere 
the Sonth Atlantic, and including a space | might be. It is also worthy of notice, that 
which thus really apears to be the true Pa- | in Purdy’s Memoir of the Atlantic Ocean, 
cific Ocean of the world. Within this | it is stated, “ that while one vessel has 
space, on Major Sabine’s charts, will be | been lying to in a heavy gale of wind, ano- 
found two other lines, marking intensities | ther, not more than thirty leagues distant, | 
in decimal parts lesa than unity; and he | has, at the very same time, been in another | 
states that the intensity at St. Helena, nn | gale equally heavy, and lying to with the 
observed by Capt. Fitzroy, is 0.84, ‘the | wind in an opposite direction.” This state- 
lowest denomination recorded, and the lo- ment is obviously to be unders as ap- 
cality of the weakent intensity yet observed | plicable to two vessels falling under the ' 
on the globe.’ When we examine the lines | two opposite sides or portions of the same 
of the greatest intensity, we find them ap- | storm, where the wind in its regular circuit 
praoaching each other in longitude 110° | of rotation must, of course, blow from the 
and 260° (100° W.), but in different lati- | opposite quarters of the horizon.—But to 
tudes; for the line of least intensity docs | bring our information down to the latest | 
not coincide with the earth’s equator. In | period, we must refer to the proceedings | 
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FORESTS HAVE BREN SET ON FIRE OWING TO THE VIOLENT PRICTION OF THE BRANCHES AGAINST EACH OTHER BY THE WIND. 


the Chinese Sea, in longitude of 110° E., it | of the British Association at Glas 
is to the north of the equator, proceeding 
thenee in a direction southward of St. He- | giving in detail the result of his observa- 
lena. Of the supposed four magnetic poles, | tions on the “theory of storms.” He com- 
the positions of the two mn the northern ee by stating, that he had found, by 





(October, 1840), where we find Mr. Kapy 


MINERAL PRODUCTIONS, 48 TO THBEIA SUBSTANCE, ARE CORIPREHENDED IN FOUR CLASSES: THE EARTHY, THE SALINE, INFLAMMABLY, AND METALLIC. 
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hemisphere are hest ascertained. The me- | examining simultaneous observations in 
ridians which ron through these two poles, | the middle of storms, and all roand their 
run also through the Chinese Sea, and near | borders, that the wind biows inwards on 
the Caribbean Sea, the localities of ty- all sides of a storm towards ite central 
4 | phoons and hurricanes; and Major Sabine’s | parts; towardsa point if the storm is runnd, 
< — lines indicate the magnetic in- and towarda a Mne if the storm is oblong, 
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730 AMONG THE ANCIENTS, TO KILI A ETORK WAS CONSIDERED A GREAT CRIME. 
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extending through ite longest diameter. peared difficult to settle the question with- 

“He went into a great many instances of ; out further examination.—Professor Phil- 

storms which had happened at particular | lips, in answer to Sir. 1). Brewster, said, he 

seasons, and from facts ascertained as to | did not conceive that any appearance exhi- 
| 





the direction of the winds at various places | bibited hy a water-spout could invalidate 
around the space in which the storm pre- | the conclusive evidence that was to be 
vailed, he showed that the facts confirmed | found of a direct inward motion to a cen- 
hia theory: For instance, from the storm | tre, in the case of the tornado, on visitin 

on the 6th January, 1839, he had prepared | the path it makes — a forest, an 

on the map an illustration of his theory. | finding the trees thrown down as atated by 
The storm began at Liverpool from ten to | Mr. Espy; and to him it appoared per- 
eleven o’clock p.m. on that evening, and | fectly conclusive, that there must have been 
he had written to various places to ascer- | such a direct inward motion in the torna- 
tain the direction of the wind between ten | does described by the author of this paper. 
and twelve o’clock r.m. At the north-west | Mr. Es y pad disposed of this objection in 
of Scotland, near Cape Wrath, the wind | his ex it tion of the tornado, where he 
was N.W. and it was the same all over the | showed that all bodies taken up on the 
weat of Scotland. In Ireland, at the same {| right-hand of the centre of the path of the 
hours, it was W. and S.W. In the south- | tornado must, from the laws of dynamics, 
west of England it was 8.W. On the south- | go up in a spiral from right to left; while 
east of England, at the same hours, 8.8.E.; | those taken up on the Jeft-hand of the path 
and in some places direct 8.E.; at Birming- | must move in a spiral upwards from left to 
ham, a little E. of 8.; at Leeds and Man- | right; ond that consequently one person 
cheater, 8. of E.; at Liverpool at ten, 8S.S.E.; | might see the tornado whirl in one dirce- 
and before twelve, 8.W. nearly. Thus, were | tion, and another in the other, according to 
a line drawn from the north-cast of Scot- | the uniform testimony of the witnespes, 
land to the south-west of Ircland, on one | along the whole tract of the tornado. Pro- 
side of the line the wind would be found to | fessor Forbes presented three difficulties as 
have blown from the N.W. and on the other | objections, which he requested Mr. Expy to 
from the 8.E. Mr. Espy then referred to | auswer:—lst. How it was possible to con- 
other storms here, in the West Indies, and | ceive that such a mighty mass of air as he 
in America, which went to prove the same | represented, pressing in towards a common 
theory. The principles upon which it is | centre for hundreds of miles around, could 
founded are nearly the following :—The | find vent up the very narrow yortex in the 
equilibrium of the air may become unstable | centre of the stomu? It would require very 
by the heat or the moisture below. As- | strong prost to overcome the @ priori im- 
cending columns or currents of air are thus | probability that such was the case. 2nd, 
formed, which, as they ascend, are subject | That as the tornado had an onward motion, 
to leas pressure and expand. This expan- | it appeared to him difficult to find pheno- 
sion produces 14° of cold fur every hundred | mena, on viewing the path of a tornado, 
yards of ascent, while the dew-point falls | which would prove without doubt that the 
only 4° for the same space. Clouds will | motion of the air was iuwards to a common 
begin to be formed when the column oi air | centre; for the manner in which trees were 
rises as many hundreds of yards as the dew- ; thrown down would depend very much on 
point is below the air in degrees. When | the velocity of the onward motion, com- 
the vapour condenses it will give out the | pared with the velocity of the wind in the 
latent caloric into the air, which will pre- | tornado itself. 3rd. He thought Mr. Bapy 
vent the ascending air from cooling more | would find that nearly all the vapour in the 
than half as much as it would otherwise | air would be condensed into water or cloud 
have done on its farther ascent. Thus, the | on going up the ascending column, before 
higher the column of air risea, the warmer | reaching any very great height in the at- 
it will he when compared with the air on | mosphere: and it scemed difficult for him 
the outside of the cloud at the same height. | to conceive how the principle of the evo- 
For every degrec that the cloud is warmer, | lution of latent caloric coud produce so 
it will “oe a certain amount hghter than | great an effect in the comparatively short 
air at zero, and thus under the cloud the | column of the atmosphere, to cause the ba- 
barometer will fall, and the air will run in | romcter to sink as much as it is known to 
under the cloud and upwards, with a velo- | do in great storms. Mr. Espy took there 
city of upwards of 240 feet per second. After | objections in their inverse order. Hc stated, 
a long account of his theory of the forma- } as to the last objection, that if all the va- 
tion of clouds, Mr. Espy gave a description | pour should be condensed into water, the 
of the effects of the tornado, which he held | effect would be found to he even greater 
to be additional evidence in favour of his | than he had stated in depressing the baro- 
theory.—BSir D. Brewster stated that he had | meter; for it was known that, for cxample, 
received a Ictter from Colonel Reid, from | if the dew-point was 70° of Fahrenheit, it 
which it appeared that five watcr-spouts | contained latent caloric enough to heat the 
had been examined carefully with the tele- | whole atmosphere about 70°, and, of course, 
ecope, in all of which it appeared that there | half the atmosphere tu double that amount ; 
was a revolution of the particles of water in | and the professor would find on calculation 
tho manner of the hands of a watch, from | that the barometer would fall under such a 
left to right, and that in the midst of such | column of 70°, 4-48ths of 30 inches, His 
contradictory statements of facts it ap- | (Mr. Espy’s) calculation had becn made on 
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EN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GERMANY, THE WEST WIADS ARE MUCH MOBKK FREQUENT DURING THE SUMMER THAN IN THE WINTER AND SPRING. 
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A GENTLE BREKEE TRAVERSES TRN FEKT IN A SECOND; A STORM, FIFTY, 
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AS HEATED AIR IS CONSTANTLY RISING IN THE ATMOSPHERES, COLDER AIR RUSHES IN TO SUPPLY ITS PLACE, WHICH IS THE PRINCIPAL CAUSK OF WINDS. 
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THE TEMPERATURE OF THE RARTH, AT THE OEFTH OF FORTY OR FIFTY FEET BELOW THE SURFACES, 18 THE BANE IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 







the supposition that only about three- 
fourths of the vapour ever is condensed, 
however high the column may ascend. To 
the second objection Mr, Espy replied, that 
Mr. Redtield himself had pro sed asa test 
of the truth of Mr. Kepy’s doctrine of in- 
ward motion, that the trees in the centre 
of the path should be found with their tops 
thrown either backwards or forwards, and 
he (fr. Espy) introduced professor Holin- 
stead’s testimony that such was the fact in 
the Newhaven tornado. And as to the 
reat hurricanes in the Weat Indies, Mr. 
Redtield stated it would be a proof of Mr. 
Espy’s doctrine, if it should be found that 
those storms began with the wind north- 
westerly, and ended south-easterly ; and 
to proye that this was the fact, Mr. Espy 
quoted Edwards’s “ History of Jamaica, 
and also the fourth volume of the “ Royal 


Philosophical Transactions,” where it is 
stated that these atorms begin with the 
wind north-west, and, when the wind gets 


— — the * — breaks 
u o the Srst objection Mr. Espy replie 
thet he did not mean to say that in he laige 
storms of sev: hundred miles wide they 
pressed in to the centre to a very narrow 
vortex before it began to ascend; on the 
contrary, however wide the cloud extended, 
it must be goin: — there to form thai 
cloud, frequently leaving a wide — in 
the centre, where there was a dead calm ; 
and as to the tornadoes, where the vortex 
was very narrow—not more than two or 
three hundred yards wide in many casce—it 
was a perfectly well-established fact that 
all round the tornado, before and behind, 
and at the sides, 1t was a dead calm within 
a very few yards of the tornado itself: which 
fact was explained in that part of his paper 
which had not been read. Mr. Osler stated 
that, from the investigation he had given 
the subject, he was convinced that the cen- 
tripetal action described by Mr. Enpy took 
lace in most hurncanes: the particulars 
* (Mr. QO.) had collected, together with 
the indications obtained from the anemo- 
meters at Birmingham and Plymouth, sa- 
tistied him that the action of the great 
atorm of the 6th and 7th of January, 1839, 


was not rotatory at the surface Of the earth 
when it p over England. He differed, 
however, from both Mr. Espy and Mr. Red- 


field in one easential point, for he believed 
that it would be almost imposmble for a 
violent hurricane to take place without at 
the same tine having both rotatory and cen- 
trepetal action. The storm might very pro- 

y be generated, in the tiret instance, in 
the manner accounted for by Mr. Espy, as 
well as occasionally by contrary currents; 
in the first case, the rush of air towards a 
apot of greater or less diameter would not 
be perfectly uniform, owing to the varying 
state of the surrounding atmosphere; this, 
together with the upward tendency of the 
current, w in some cases, produce a 
violent y, or rotatory motion, and a 
whirlwind, of a diameter varying with the 
cause, would ensue. 
would fhus be immensely increased, the 
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IN TAR TORRID SUNK, THE WINUS FULLOW THER COURRE OF THE SUN. 
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whirlwind itself demanding a vast supply 
of air, which wonld be constantly thrown 
off spirally upwards, and diffused over the 
upper atinosphere: thus causing the high 
state of the barometer which surrounds a 
storm. When no rotatory action takes 
place, we merely cxperience the rush of atr 
which necessarily precedes & fall of rain or 
a thunder-storm, in — — of the 
condensation of pare but that nothing 
violent enough to be called a hurricane can 
e pee unless a strong rotatory action, 
or in fact a whirlwind, is produced; and that 
in most cases the ing portion is not in 
contact with the earth, and consequently 
we only felt its secon or centripetal 
action.” (For the foregoing abridged re- 
port we beg to owledge our obligations 
to the Literary Gazette, Oct. 10, 1840] 
STO'RY-POSTS, in carpentry, upright 
timbers disposed in the story of a budding, 
for aupporting the superincumbent part of 
the exterior wall by means of a beam over 


m. 

STRABISMUS, in medicine, squinting; 
a distortion of one or both of the eyes, 
whereby the pupil is turned from, inate 
of being directed towards, objects. 

STRAIT, or as it generally written, 
Sraaira, in geography, a narrow pass of 
the ocean, through which the water flows 
from one sea to another. The straits of 
Gibraltar, about 130 miles long and 12 
broad, join the Mediterranean nea with the 
Atlantic ocean. The strait which in a si- 
mnilar manner joins the Baltic with the At- 
lantic, is called the Sound; and that be. 
— Britain and France, the atraits of 

over. 

STRAMO'’NIUM, in botany, a species of 
Datxra, commonly growing wild in many 
parts of Europe and America. All parts of 
the plant exhale a atrong and nauseous 
odour, and, taken in y, ia one of the 
most dangerous of narcotic poisons. It has, 
notwithstanding, been —“ with ad- 
vantage in convulsive and epileptic affec- 
tions; and smoking the dried leaves has 
often re beneficial in cases of asthma. 

STRAND, the shore or beach of the sea 
or ocean, or of a Jarge lake, and sometimes 
of a navigable nyer, but never used when 
speaking of the bank of a small river or pond. 

STRAPPA'DO, a military punishment 
formerly ractised. It consisted in frawing | 
an offender to the top of a beam and letting | 

| 





him fall, by which meaus a limb was some- 
times dislocated. 

STRAT RGY, that branchof the military 
science which teaches how to conduct a | 
body of troops in a course of operations 
against a contending enemy. 

transi apnhet dels i‘ , in — and 
geology, a term aynifying the process by 
which substances af e earth have been 
formed into strata ar layers. Also, in che- 
mustry, layers of differcut substapces pluced 
one upon another ia a crucible. 

ATOC’RACY, a military govern- 
ment, or that form of government in which 
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bed or layer of any species of earth, sand, 
coal, or other fossil, arranged in a flat form, 
distinct from the adjacent matter. On dig- 
ging below the earth, itis found that wher- 
ever it has not been disturbed before, the 
laws of nature have composed it, not of an 
homogenous or similar mass, but of strata, 
layers, or etripes of different materials. The 
arrangement and nature of these materials 
are in the most extreme de irregular. 
Naturalists formerly maintained that each 
bed or stratum of rock is extended univer- 
sally over the globe, and that the series of 
beds, in regular #iecession, environ our 
planet, like the coat of an onion; whereas, 
many beds of rock which are common in 
one country, are entirely wanting in an- 
other: but, taken as an illustration of the 
structure of the crust of our globe over a 
limited extent, the successive coats of an 
onion, if they were of different colours, 
might not inaptly represent the strata that 
cover certain districts. De Luc, Dolomieu, 
and Cuvier unite in the opinion, that the 
J—— exhibited by the earth, particu- 
arly the alternate deposits of terrestrial 
aud marine productions, can only be satis- 
factorily accounted for by a series of revo- 
lutions similar to the deluge. 

STRAW'BERRY, mm botany, a plant and 
its fruit of the genus Fregaria, of many 
varieties, all of which are delicious and 
cooling. 

STREAM, a current of water or other 
fluid, asa river, brook, or rivulet; a stream 
of lead or iron fowing from a furnace; or a 
stream of lava from a volcano. 

STREAM-TIN, in mineralogy, particles 
or masses of tin found beneath the surface 
of alluvial ground. 

STRENGTH, the power with which bo- 
dies can overcome other power, as a lever, 
or an animal, in regard to its muscles, 
which set themselves like a lever, and act 
and re-act from one part of the body to an- 
other, the action commencing against the 
ground, or some body connected with the 
ground.——The word sfrenyth also implies 

owerof the mind or intellectual foree.— 

n )iterature, nervous diction. The strength 
of words, of style, of expression, and the 
like, consists in the full and forcible exhi- 
bition of ideas, by which a sensible or deep 
impression is made on the mind of a hearcr 
or reader.—--The amount of force, military 
or naval. — Also, legal or moral force, as, 
“the strength of law ;” “the atrength of 

ublic opinion,” &c. 

STREPITO’SO, in music, an Italian word 
denoting that the part to which 1t is prefixed 
must be performed in an impetuous and 
boisterous style. 

STRI #, in architecture, the fillets which 
— the furrows or grooves of fluted 
columns.———Stria, in natural history, small 
channels in the shelis of cockles and other 
suhatances, 

STRI‘ATED, in botany, streaked, or 
scored with superficial or very slender lines. 
——Striated fracture, in mineralogy, con- 
sivts of long, narrow, separable parts lad 
on or beside each other. 
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STRI'DOR DEN’TIUM, a grinding of 
the teeth. 


8TRIX, in ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order Accipitree ; well-known as the 
owl. {See Ow1.] 


STROB’LL, in botany, a pericarp formed 
from an ament by the hardening of the 
scales. It is made up of scales that are im- 
bricate, as the cone of a pine.--—-Strobili- 
form, shaped like a strobi., as a spike. 

STROM 'BITE, in the history of fossils, a 
petrified shell of the genus Strombus. 

STRON’TIANITE, in mincralogy, pris- 
matic barytes, or carbonate of strontian, a 
mineral that occurs massive, fibrous, stel- 
lated, and crystalized in the form of a hexa- 

riem, modified on the edges, or ter- 
minated by a a pyramid. 

STRON'TIAN, in mineralogy, an earth 
which, when pure and dry, 1s perfectly 
white, and resembles barytes in many of its 
properties, It in a compound of oxygen 
and a base to which 18 given the name atron- 
trum, in tite proportion of 16 per cent. of the 
former, to #4 per cent. of the latter. 

STRO'PHE, in Greek poctry, a stanza: 
the first member of a poem. This is suc- 
ceeded by a similar stanza called anti- 


strophe, 

STRUCTURE, in its usual acceptation, 
a building of sume size and importance. 
Also, form or coustruction; as, “we know 
but little of the efructure and constituuon of 
the terraqueous globe.”——In mumeralogy, ' 
the particular arrangement of the mtegrant 
particles or molecules ot a mineral. 

STRU'MA, in medicine, glandular tu- 
mours on the neck and throat, constituting 
the scrofula. ; 

STRU’THIO, in —— agenus of 
birds, order Gallene; well-known as the 
ostrich. [See Osrricn.} | 

STRYCH'NIA, in chemistry, an alkaline 
substance obtained from the fruit of the 
Strychnos nuz vomtca, and Strychnos ignatia, 
It is a white substance, crystalized in very 
small four-sided prisms, and excesmvely 
bitter. It acts upon the stomach with vio- 
lent energy, inducing locked-jaw and de. 
part J life. 

8 TU C‘CO, in building, a fine kind of 
plaster composed of lime, sand, whiting, 
and pulverized marble; used for covering 
walls, &e. | 

STUD, in building, a small piece of tim. | 
ber or joist inserted in the gills and beams, 
between the poets, to support the beams or 
other main timbers.——A sfud is also an 
ornamental knob; as, “coral clasps and 
amber studs.” Hence we use the word 
— in the description of scenery; 
as, “ the sloping sides and summits of the 
hills were studded with neat cottages and 
elegant villas.”"———-A collection of breeding 
horses and mares. 

STUD'DING-SAIL, in navigation, a sail 
that is set beyond the skirts of the princi- 
pal sails. The studding-sails are set only 
when the wind is light; and appear like 
Mar in the yard-arms. 

STUD’Y, application of the mind to 
books, to art or science, or to any subject, 
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for the purpose of learning what was not 
before known ; the occupation of a student. 
Also, the apartment devoted to study or 
literary avocations. 

STUFF, in commerce, a general name 
for all kinds of fabrics of silk, wool, hair, 
cotton, or thread, manufactured on the 
loom. It comprehends all cloths, but it 
signifies particularly woollen cloth of alight 
texture for linings. 

STURGEON (etxrio), in ichthyology, a 
fish of the genus dAccipenser, with the 
y armed with rough tubercles. The 
sturgeon grows to sixteen or eightcen feet 
in length ; though they are generally caught 
much amaller. There are four cirm at the 
extremity of the under jaw; the eyes are 
large, and stand at a great distance from 
the extremity of the snout; and the spinose 
tubercles, of which there are several series 
or rows, are very singular. The flesh is much 
esteemed: from the roe is made caiare, 
and from the sounds and muscular parts 
is made tsinglaas, [See Fisusains.} 

STYLE, in hterature, a term originally 
used metaphorically, from the stylus or an- 
tique pen, to — the writing. Thus we 
say, “the style of Gibbon,” in the same sense 
as “the pene of Guido,” meaning in both 
cases the manner, and applying the name of 
the instrument to the work tyle, then, is 
the choice and arrangement of words, or the 
manner in which a person expresses him- 
velf in writing. Although in a language 
there can be but one syntax, there may 
many kinds of style, and all equally good. 
Syntax may be taught by rules, but style 
must be the gift of nature, assisted by ob- 
servation; it depends upon the habitual 
character of the writer, or the temporary 
one which he assumes for a particular eub- 
ject. Swift says, “ proper words in proper 
places make the true definition of style.” 
——Nfyle, in chronology, the manner of 
computing time, with regard to the Julian 
or Gregorian calendar, and termed either 
ald style or new. By the old style the year 
consisted of 866 days and 6 hours; but the 
new or Gregonan style war made to corre- 
spond more nearly with the period of the 
sun’s revolution, reckoning the year to be 
365 days & hours 49 minutes 20 seconds, by 
retrenching 11 days from the old atyle. The 
new style was introduced into Germany in 
1700, and in 1752 into Eugland by act of 
parliament, whereby the 2nd of September 
im that year was reckoned the 14th — 
Style, in architecture, a particular mode of 
erecting bwidings, as the Gothic atyle, 
the Saxon style, the Norman style, &c.—— 
In botany, the middle portion of the pistil, 
connecting the stigma with the germ. The 
styles of plants are capillary, hlform, cy- 
lindric, subulate, or clavate.——The word 
etyle has also other applications: as, “ the 
dinner wan served up in excellent atyle;” 
se the emperor of sia is styled auto- 
crat, 


1] &. 

STY'LITES, in ecclesiastical history, a 
sect of solitaries, or fanatics, in the Kast, 
who performed a kind of penauce by stand- 
ing motionless on culuwna or pillars; and 





of whose performances in this way the 
most incredible atories are vouched for. 

STYLOGLONS‘SUS, in anatomy, a muscle 
arising from the apex of the styluid pro- 
oess, and which, descending obliquely to the 
side and root of the tongue, moves it side- 
ways, backwards and forwards. 

STYLO-HYOIDE’US, in anatomy, a pair 
of muscles arising in the styluid process, 
and terminating in the horn and the base: 
this is often perforated by the digastric 
muscle of the jaw. These muscles draw 
laterally upwards. 

STY'LO D, having seme resemblance to 
a style or pen; as the etylaid process of 
the temporal hone. 

STYP’TICS, medicines which have the 
quality of stopping hemorrhage, or dis- 
charges of blood. The word atyntie, though 
signifying nearly the same as aatringent, is 
us¢d in a different and more limited sense; 
aetringents usually denoting internal ap- 
plications for stopping bleeding, or for 
strengthening the solids; sfyptica, exter- 
Nal applications for restraining di 
of blood. 

STY’RAX, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 10 Decandria, order 1 Monogynia. 
Plants of this genus, which are trees, and 
distinguished in English by the name of 
Sforaz, yicld a resinous gum, as the Ben- 
zoin Storax, or Benjamin-tree. 

B, a Latan preposition for under or 
below; used as a prefix to many English 
words denoting inferionty of rank or defect 
in quality; as, aubaltern, subordinate, &c. 

8U’ BAH, 1 India, a province or vice- 
royship. Hence auduhdar, the governor of 
a province. Subahkdar w also used for a 
native of India, who ranks as captain in 
the European companies. 

SUBAL'TERN, a term for a military 
officer below the rank of captain. 

SUBANILLARY, in botany, placed un- 
der the angle fonued by the branch of a 

lant with the stem, or by a leaf with the 

ranch. 

SUBCLA‘VIAN, in anatomy, an epithet 
applied to anything undcr the ano-pit or 
shoulder, whether artery, nerve, vein, or 
maacle. 

SUBCON’TRARY, in geometry, a term 
used when two amilur triangles are so 
placed as to have a common angie at their 
vertex, and yet their bases not paralles. 

SUBCOR’DATE, in botany, somewhat 
similar to a heart in shape. 

SUBCOSTAL, in anatomy, a term for 
the internal intercostal muscles. 

SUBCUTIC'ULAR, 1n anatowy, being 
under the cuticle or scarf-skin. 

SUB-DOM'INANT, in music, the fourth 
note above the tonic, being under the 
domnant. 

SUB‘'EROSE, in botany, having the ap- 

arance of being gnawed or a little eaten. 

SU'BEROUS, sort and elastic, like cork. 

SUBHYDROSULPH’UBET, in chemis- 
try, a compound of sulpharetted hydrogen 
with a base, in a less proportion than in 
hydrosulphuret. 
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enfeoffing by a tenant or feoffee, who holds 
lands of the crown. 

SUB'JECT, one that owes allegiance to 
a sovereign, and is governed by his laws. 
Men in free governments are eubjecte as 
well as cifirens; as citizens, they enjoy 
fights and franchises; as subjects, they are 
bound to obey the laws.———Sudject, that on 
which any mental operation is performed, 
or which is treated or discussed; as, the 

nestion of immediate war with Francéwas 
the subject of debate.——Also, that on 
which any physical operation is performed ; 
as, a subject for dissection, or amputation. 

SUBJUNC TIVE MOOD, in grammar, 
a form of the verb which mentions a thin 
conditionally or by way of supposition ; an 
is denoted in the English language by the 
addition of if, though, or some other prepo- 
sition, expressed or understood. 

SUB‘LANATE, in botany, an epithet ap- 
plied to the leaves or stalks of plants which 
are somewhat woolly. 

SUBLAPSA’RIAN, in theology, one who 
maintains that the sin of Adam’s apostacy 
being imputed to all his posterity, God in 
compassion decreed to send his Son to res- 
cue a great number from their lost state, 
and to accept of his obedience and death 
on their account. The word sublapearian 
is —I to supralapanrian. 

SUH/LIMATR, in chemistry, any sub- 
stance procured by the process of sublima- 
tion, particularly corrosive sublimate, or the 
muriate of mercury, an extremely acrid and 
violently pivonous preparation. —— Sud- 
limation, the process by which volatile sub- 
stances are raised by heat, and again con- 
densed in the solid form. Sublimation 
bears the same relation to a solid, that dis- 
tillation does to a liquid. Ifthe subliming 
matter concretes into a solid hard mass, it 
is commonly ealled a sublimate; if into a 
powdery form, lowers. 

SUBLI'ME, in literature, that style or 
manner of writing in which a sublime 
thought, or a fact sublime in its character, 
is suitably presented to the mind. It has 
often been said,—but we suspect there is no 
| valid ground for the assertion,—that when 

men grow philosophical, they can seldom 
| excel in the audlime. The sourres of the 
| subleme wm language are well enumerated 
, by Longinus. The first 1a clevation of 
‘minal; the second, ardent sensibility; the 
' third, the proper use of figures; the fourth, 
! dr gad of diction; and the fifth, a diggi- 
ed harmony of arrangement. The sublime 
in narration is exemplified in the well- 
| known commencement of the book of Ge- 
nems: “ God said, let there be light, and 
| there was light.” 
BUBLIMLD, in chemistry, brought into 
a state of vapour by heat, and then con- 
densed by cold, as a solid substance. 

SUBLIM'ITY, in oratory and composi- 
tion, loftiness of sentiment or atyle. Also, 
nioral grandeur; as, “the incomprehensible 
| eublimity of God.” 

SUBLIN’GUAL, in anatomy, situated 
under the tougue ; as the sublingual gland, 
which secrete the saliva. 
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SUBLUXA’TION, in surgery, a violent 
sprain or incomplete dislocation. 

SUBMARINE, an epithet for what ex- 
ists or happens under the sea or water; as, 
& aubmarine explosion, or submarine navi- 
gation, &c. 

SUBMAXILLARY, in anatomy, an epi- 
thet for two salivary glands, situated im- 
mediately within the right and left angles 
of the lower jaw. 

SUBME’'DIANTS, in music, the sixth 
note, or middle note between the octave 
and subdominant. 

SUBMUL’TIPLE, a number or quantity 
contained in another number or quantity, a 
eertain number of times; as 4, which is 
the submultiple of 24, being contained in 
it sixtimes. 

SUBNU’DE, in botany, an epithet for a 
plant almost naked or bare of leaves. 

SUBOCCIPITAL, in anatomy, under 
the occiput; as, the suboecipital nerves. 

SUBORNATION, im law, the crime of 
procuring a person to take such a false oath 
as constitutes perjury. 

SUBPETIOLATE, in botany, having a 
very short petiole. 

SUBP@’NA, in law, a writ commanding 
the attendance in court of the non 
whom it is served; as witnesses, 2. 

SUBREPTION, the art of obtaming a 
favour by surprise or unfair — 
that is, by the — of facts, 

SUBROGATION, in the civil law, the 
substituting of one person in the place of 
another, and giving m his rights, 

SUW’SALT, in chemistry, a salt with less 
acid than is sufficient to neutralize its ra- 
dicals. 

SUBSCAP’ULAR, in anatomy, an epi- 
thet for an artery. The subscapular artery 
is the large branch of the axillary artery, 
which rises near the lowest margin of the 
scapula. 

SUBSCRIPTION, the act of signing or 
setting one’s hand to a paper. Alan the 

ving a sum of money, or engaging to give 
it, for the furtherance of some common ob- 
ject in which several are interested, as sub- 
scriptions in ci dy of charitable insti- 
tutions, and the like. 

SUBSEN’SILE, in botany, almost sessile ; 
having very short footatalks. 

SUB’SIDY, an aid or tax granted to the 
king, by parliament, upon any urgent occa- 
sion, and levied on every subject of ability, 
according to a certain rate on lands and 
goods: but the word, in some of our sta- 
tutes, is confounded with that of customs. 
It signifies, in modern usage, a sum of mo- 
ney given by the government of one nation 
to that of another, for the inimediate pur- 
pose of serving the latter, and the ultimate 
one, of benefiting the former. Thua Great 
Britain subsidized Austria and Prussia, to 
engage those powers in resisting the pro- 
gress of the French during the late war. 

SUB‘SOIL, the bed or stratum of earth 
which lies between the surface-soil and the 
base on which 1t rests; the substratum, 

SUB‘STANCE, something that we con- 
ecive to subsist of iteelf, independently of 
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any created being, or any particular mode 
or accident, Our ideas of substances, as 
Mr, Locke observes, are only such combi- 
nations of simple ideas as are taken to re- 
present distinct things subsisting by them- 
selves, in which the confused idea of sub- 
stance is always the chief. Thus the com- 
bination of the ideas of a certain figure, 
with the powers of motion, thought, and 
reasoning joined to the substance, make 
the ordinary idea of a man: and thus the 


mind observing several simple ideas to go. 


constantly together, which being presumed 
to belong to one thing, or to be united in 
one subject, are called by one name, which 
we are apt afterwards to talk of, and consi- 
der, as one simple idea. The word is equally 
applicable to matter or spirit: we say, 
“ stone is a hard substance ;” “the soul of 
man is an immaterial sxbstance, endued 
with thought ;” and,“ in a good epitome, we 
may have the substance of a large book,” &c. 

SUB‘STANTIVE, in grammar, a noun 
or name, denoting a thing without any re- 
gard to its qualities ; as, on the other hand, 
an adjective is the name of a quality. Thus 
of the words “red house,” the first denotcs a 
quality, and is therefore an adijective ; the se- 
cond a thing, and is therefore a substantive. 

SUB/STITUTE, in law, one delegated to 
act for another.——Ip the militia, one en- 
gaged to serve in the room of another. 

UBSTRAC TION (not subtraction, a 

rule in arithmetic, &c.), in law, the with- 
drawing or withholding of some right. 
Thus the eubstraction of a legacy, is the 
withholding or detaining of it from the le- 
gatee by the executor: and in like manner, 
the withholding of any service, rent, duty, 
or custom, is a eubstraction, for which the 
law gives a — 
BSUBSTRATUM, in geology, a layer of 
earth laid under another.——In metaphy- 
sites, the matter or substance supposed to 
furnish the basis in which the perceptible 
qualities inhere. 

SUBS’STYLE, in dialling, the line on 
which the guomon stands. 

SUBSULPH’ATYE, in chemistry, a sul- 
phate with an excess of the base. 

SUBSUL/TUS, in medicine, a twitching 
or convulsive motion; as aubsultus ten- 
dinum, 

SUBTAN’GENT, in geometry, the part 
of the axis contained between the ordinate 
and tangent drawn to the same pomt in a 


curve. 

SUBTEN’SE OF AN ARC, a rnght line 
opposite to an angle, supposed to be drawn 
between the two extremities of the arc. 

SUB'TILE, in phvsics, an cpithet for 
whatever is extremely fine and delicate; 
such as the animal spirits, the effluvia of 
odorous bodies, &c. are supposed to be.—— 
Subtslization, in the laboratory, the opera- 
tion of making so volatile as to mee in 
steam or Vapour. 

SUBTRACTION, in anthmetic, the 
taking of a lesser number from a greater of 
the same kind or denomination ; an opera- 
tion by which is fonnd the difference be- 
tween two sums. 
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SUBTRAHEND*, in arithmetic, the sum 
or number to be subtracted or taken from 
another. 
SUB'ULATE, or SUB’ULATED, in 
botany, in the shape of an aw): thus, a | 
subulated leaf is one of an oblong and nar- | 
row figure, broadest at the base, and thence ! 
gradually decreasing till it terminates in a | 


point. 

SUB’URRS, the buildings, 
parte that lie without the walls, but in the 
immediate vicinity of a city. Mence eub- 
urban, inhabiting or being situated near a 


city. 
SUCCEDA’NEUM, that which is used | 
for — else; a substitute. Hence l 
succedaneous, being employed for or supply- 
ing the place of something else. 
UCCIFERODS, in botany, producing | 
or conveying sap. 
SUC’CINATE, in chemistry, a salt form- ' 
ed by the succinic acid and a base. —— 
EDCCINIC ACID, in chemistry, an acid | 
drawn from amber by sublimation. 
SUC’CINITE, a mineral of an amber | 
colour, considered as u variety of garnet. 
it frequently occura in globular or granular | 
masses, about the size of a pea. 
SUCCI‘NUM, a genus of minerals. (See , 
———— 
SUC’CORY, in botany, the wild endive, 
a plant of the genus Cickurium. 
UC’COTASH, a dish so called in Ame- 
rica, which consists of a mixture of green 
maize and beans boiled. 
SUC’CULENT, in botany, an epithet for 
such plants as have a juicy and soft atem, 
as distinguished from such as are hard and 
hgneous. Peas, beans, dc. are succulent. 
SUCCULEN TA, the 18th Linnwan na- | 
tural order of plants, consisting of flat, juicy 


— 
SUC’CUS, in medicine, a term frequently 
i+ ici to denote the extracted juice of 
different plants, as the Succus Glycorrhize, 

Spanish liquorice, &c. | 

SUCCUBS'SION, in medicine, a shaking 
of the nervous parts by powerful stimu- . 
lants. 

SUCK’ER, the piston of a pump; also a 
piecc of leather Tait wet upon a stone, which, 
owing to the pressure of the atmosphere 
adheres very closely, and is not to be pulle 
off without great force.—Sucker, m bo- 
tany, a young twig shooting from the sock 
or lower part of the stem. 

@®UCK ING-FISH, in ichthyology, a fish 
having a fat naked head and a naked hody, 
winch adheres very finuly to the bottom 
and sides of vesnels, It was called by the 
ancients remora, and in the Linnaan system 
Uchineia remora. 

SUCTION, in hydraulics, the act of 
sucking or drawing up a fluid. Suction | 
appears to be performed by a kind of attrac- 
tion, as if the air and water hung together; 
whereas the phenomenon is produced merely 
by taking away the weight or pressure of 
the air from the surface of the liquid in the 
pope, and the pressure of the air on the h- , 
quid on the uutaide of the pipe forces it up 
into the pipe, to produce an equilibrium. 


streets, or 


THE SCCCORY OR CHICCORY ROOT 18 EXTENSIVELY CULTIVATED IN GERMANY, AND USED AS A BURSTITUTE (THOUGH A POOR ONE) FOR COPTER. 
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PROM DIFFERENT VEGETABLES EIGHT KINDS OF ACIDS ARK PRODUCED; OXALIC, TARTARIC, CITRIC, MALIC, GALLIC, BENZOIC, PRUSSIC, AND PHOSPHORIC. 
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SUMOR AN’GLICUS, in medicine, an 
endemic fever, formerly known by the name 
of the sweating sickness of England. This 
disorder was thua named from its first ap- 
pearing in this island, and acquired t 
title of sude-, from the patient sudden! 
breaking out into a profuse sweat, whic 
form ite great characteristic feature. 

SUDORIFICS, medicines which pro- 
mote sweat or sensible perspiration. 

SUE, to institute legal process against 
a person; to prosecute in a civil action for 
the recovery of a real or supposed right; as 
to sue for debt or damages. A 

SUF’FERANCE, a term in law, applied 
to tenants; a tenant at sufferance being one 
that continues after hus title ceases, with- 
out positive leave of the owner. : 

SUFP’FRAGAN, in ecclesiastical polity, a 
term of relation applied to a bishop, with 
respect to the archbishop who is his supe- 
rior; or rather, an assistant bishop. 

SUFFRAGE, a vote given in deciding a 
controverted question, or in the choice of a 
man for an office or trust ; as,a true patnot 
deserves the suffrages of his fellow-citizens. 

SUFFRU’TICOUS, in botany, an epithet 
for plants which are permanent or woody 
at the base, but whose yearly branches de- 
cay; as gage, thyme, &c. 

SUGAR, the sweet constituent of vege- 
table and animal products. It is a well- 
known substance, derived chiefly from the 
juice of akind of cane (arundo saccharifera), 
growing in the East and West Indies. The 
éugar-cane, Which resembice the reeds com- 
mon in morasses, except that its skin is soft 
and its pulp a spongeous substance, usually 
grows ty the height of about five or six feet, 
with a diameter of half an inch. It is di- 
vided by knots, at the distance of eighteen 
inches from each other. At rts tup, it pro- 
trudes several long, green leaves; and in 
the centre of these is its flower. When the 
leaves aprinęgmg from the knots decay, the 
plant as mpe. It 28 then cut, stmpped of 
its leaves, and carned to the mills; which 
consist of wooden rollers covered with steel 
plates, and are kept in motion by water, 
wind, or animal power. The juice pressed 
from the cancs passes through a tube mto 
the sugar-house, where it falls into a ves- 
scl by which it is conveyed into the first 
boilg. Here it 1s simmered over a slow 
fire, and mixed with potash and quick ime ; 
and by the action of the heat, and the as- 
sistance of these ingredients, its unctuous 
parts arc raised to its surface, in the form 
of a thick scum, which is carefully removed. 
In a second boiler, over a stronger fire, it is 
made to boil, and its purification continued 
by means of a fresh lye. After passing 
through three other boilers it arrives at the 
wixth, dimiuished mm quantity to the degree 
of two-thirds, and in the state of a sirup. 






Finally, as the liquor cools, the sugar sepa- ' 


rates from the molasses or sirup in grains; 
and this being drained off, it leaves the su- 
war in the state known in commerce by the 
name of raw or muacuvado sugar. This is 
farther puritied by means of clay, or more 
exteusively by bullock’s blood, wiuch form- 
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ing a coagulum, envelopes the impurities. 
Thus clarified, it takes the names of unp, 
loaf, refined, &c. according to the different 
degrecs of purification. Loafor lump sn- 

ar is unknown in the East, sugar-candy 

cing the only species of -refined sugar 
that is made use of in India, China, &c, 
where the manufacture of that article is 
earned op to a very great extent. When 
of the best description, it is in large white 
crystals, and iv as agreeable to the eye as 
to the uh ral 18 a proximate element 
of the vegetable kingdom, and is found in 
most ripe fruits, and many farmaceous roots, 
By fermentation, sugar is converted into al- 
cohol, and hence forms the basis of those 
ponstences wich are need for making in- 
toxicating liquors, as wolasses, grapes, ap- 
ples, stialt, ke. The ulftmate elements of 
sugar are oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen. 
Of all vegetable principles, it is considered 
by manywof the most eminont physicians as 
the mos wholesome and nutritious.— 
Beet-revt sugar. The cultivation of beet- 
root, and the manufacture of sugar from it, 
are making rapid progress on the conti- 
nent. In Bohgmia the population scarcely 
amounts to 3,300,000 souls, yet there are 87 
manufactories in full work, and many more 
ready to commence. The soil and climate 
are said to be peculiarly favourable to the 
growth of this valuable plant. It appears 
that in France more than 100,000,000 francs 
are invested in nearly 600 beet-root sugar 
manuſactories; aud Louis Philippe has de- 
clared, that he by no meaus despairs of soon 
seeing persons in France make their own 
sugar, as in England people brew their own 
beer. So long since as the year 183 there 
were in that country upwards of 100 manu- 
factunces of beet-root sugar, from which 
were produced, in 1829, upwards of 500U 
tonsot sugar worth 602. per ton, or 300,002. : 
the profit of which was estimated at 161. per 
acre; but, it is expected that sugar may 
thus be made in France at 304 per ton, or 
241. per acre profit. The proportion appears 
to be about two pounds and four-fifthe of a 
pound of the finest white refined sugar from 
each hundred pounds weight of raw beet- 
roots. The bect is the same plant which is 
in England called mangel-wurzel ; the white 
variety bemg considered the most produc- 
tive of sugar.——-aple sugar. The sugar 
maple (Acer sacrharinum) grows ip many 
parts of North America, and the extraction 
of sugar frum it 18 @ great resource to the 
inbalntanta who live far inland, and aa a 
branch of rural economy is extensively prac- 
tied. The whole process 18 very simple. 
The trees are bored obhquely from below 
upwards, at 18 or 20 inches above the 
ground, care being taken that the auger pe- 
netrates no more than half av mech into the 
alburnum, or white bark; as a greater die- 
charge takes place at that depth than any 
other. The liquor is then builed, and the 
evaporation urged by an active fire, with 
careful skimming during the boilmg; and 
the pot 18 continually replenished with 
more sap, till a lurge body has assumed a 
sirupy consistence. It is afterwards strain- 
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ed, and boiled again overs very brisk fire, 
till it has acquired the requisite connist- 
ence for being poured into the troughs pre- 
pared to receive it. Maple sugar is of quite 
ua ploasant a flavour as cane sugar, swect- 
ens as well, and, when refined, is equally as 


pure. 

SUGAR-CANDY, sugar clarified, and con- 
creted or crystalised, in which etate it be- 
comes transparent. 

SU’ICIDK, the crime of self-murder. Al- 
though the practice of self-annihilation, un- 
der particular circumstances, was upheld 

y many of the ancient philosophers, the 
general lawfulness of suicide was by no 
means universally reccived in the ancient 
pagan world; many of the most consider- 
able names, both Greek and Roman, having 
expressly declared against that practice. 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Tully, have 
condemned it; even Brutus himself, though 
he fell by his own hand, yet in his cooler 
and philosophical hours, wrote a treatise 
wherein he highly condemned Cato, as being 
guilty of an act both of impiety and cow- 
ardice in destroying himself.— According to 
our law, to constitute suicide, the person 
must be of years of discretion and of eound 


min i 
SULL’LUS, in mineralogy, a genus of cal- 
| careous earths, consisting of carbonate of 
lime, carbonic acid, and suiphuretted hydro- 

gen and water. 
SUIT, in law, an action or process for 

the recovery of a right or claim. In Eng- 
| land the several susts or remedial inatru- 
| ments of justice are distinguished into three 
: kands, actions personal, real, and mixed. 
‘ ——In a general sense, suit denotes a nuni- 
i ber of things used together, and in a de- 
| gree necessary to be united, in order to 
| answer the purpose; as a et of curtains, 
| a auit of armour, or a evit of clothes. We 
' also use the word when speaking of a num- 
| ber of attendants or followers; as, a noble- 
man and his sust. It ws right, however, to 
state, that custom has now pretty regions 
established the use of the French wo: 
suite (pronounced eweet) in this last named 
case. But there was no necessity for it; and 
| as its introduction leads to errur, owing to 
| the formgn pronunciation being frequently 
; given to the English word when used in 
| other senses, it is to be regretted that the 

distinction has ever been made. 

SUITOR, in legal phrascology, one who 
attends a court to prosecute a demand of 
right in law, as a plaintiff, petitioner or ap- 








{ pellant. 

BUKOTV' RO, in soology, a genus of ani- 

| roale, class Mammata, order Bruta, having 

a horn on each side near the vyes. The only 
species in the Sukotyrus Indicua, which is 

represented as being about the size of an 

ox, with the snout of a noe 

| BUL‘CATE, or SULCATED, ved or 

| seored with deep broad channels longitudi- 
nally; as, a euleated atem. 

| SULPHATES, in chemistry, aalte formed 
by the union of sulphuric acid with different 

| bases ; as the sulphate of soda, called Glau- 

ber’s ealts; the sulphate of magnesia, called 
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Epsom salts: also the sulphate of copper: 
the sulphate of lime, the sulphate of zinc, 


&e. 
SUL'PHATE OF COP’PER, or Blue Vi- 


friol, in chemistry, is a salt composed of 
sulphuric acid and oxyde of copper. But it 
is also a natural product, in a liquid form, 
of orf copper mines; being the result of 
the infiltration of water over ope pyrites 
which has become oxygenated. This liquid 
is concentrated by heat in copper vessels, 
and then left tocrystalize. Ithasadisagree- 
able metallic taste; and, when swallowed, 
it caunes violent vomiting. 
SULPHATE OF IRON. (See Cor. 


raat, 

SUL'PHITES, in chemistry, salts formed 
by the union of sulphurous acid with the 
different bases. 

SUL’PHUR, in chemistry, a substance 
(known also by the name of brimstone), 
which, never having heen decomposed, is 
considered as a simple or primary body, 
and as such ranks among the simple ¢om- 
bustibles. Sulphur is hard, brittle, and 
usually of a yellow colour, without any 
smell, and of a weak, though perceptible 
taste. It is dug out of the earth in vanous 
places, particularly Italy, Switzerland, and 
South America. It 1s one of the ingredients 
in the composition of gunpowder, and that 
ve occasions it to ners are 0 readily. 

prodigious quantity sulphur is ob- 
tained from Solfatara i 
canic country everywhere exhibits marks 
of the agency of suhterraneous fires; al- 
most all the ground is bare, and white; and 
is everywhere sensibly warmer than the at- 
mosphere, in the greatest heat of summer. 
It is — not to observe the sulphur, 
for a sulphurous vapour riscs through dif- 
ferent apertures, and gives reason to be- 
lhheve that there is a subterraneous fire un- 
derneath from which that vapour proceeds. 
Preparations of sulphur are used in various 
instances where puke is desired, and 
their excellence for these purposes consists 
in their quality of absorbing oxygen. Bul- 
phur has been long an esteemed article in 
the materia medica; it atimulates the sys- 
tem, promotes insensible perspiration, per- 
vades the whole habit, and manifestly tran- 
spires through the of the skin, as 
appears from the sulpburous emcll of per- 
sons who have taken it, and from silver 
being stained in their pockets of a blackish 
colour.——<An article in the ‘ Devonport 
Telegraph’ states, that the recent quarrel 
with Naples on the subject of the sulphur 
monopoly, had drawn attention to a fact 
not generally known, viz. that we have in 
our own mines, and in vast quantities, a 
mineral until of late deemed almost worth- 
less, which may be substituted for sulphur 
at a greatly inferior cost, and thereby ena- 
ble us to get md of all dependence upon 
foreigners for an article of some importance 
to the manufactures of England. It has 
been ascertained that tes, or mundie, as 
it is called in Cornwall, may be success- 
fally used in the alkali manufactures ; that 
it can be raised and exported from Corn- 
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SULPHUR 18 MUCH UVAED IN BLEACHING SILK AND STRAW 
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TAR SUGAR-CANE GROWS FREELY IN EVERY BEGION WITHIN TEE TROPICS, EVEN AT AN ELEVATION OF 3000 FEET ABOVE THE SERA. 
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wall at about 20s. per ton, which, allowing | test period of the year. In latitudes south 
for the greater bulk of pyrites required in ofthe — just the opposite takes place, 
comparison with sulphur, being at the rate or, in other words, it is summer there when 
of three tons and a half of the former for it is winter here. 
one of the latter, (which is 12/, per ton), it | SUM’MONS, in law, a warning or cita- 
may be brought into the market for one- | tion to appear in court; or a written notifi- 
third of the price. It farther states, that cation signed by the proper officer, to be 
from GU0U to 7000 tons of pretes had this served on a person, warning him to appear 
year (1840) heen already shipped off to va- in court at a day specified, to answer to the 
tious parts of the kingdom; and that if the ; demand of the plaintiff. 
propes measures were adopted, it might be SUMP, in metallurgy, a round pit of 
rought into such extensive use as to be- stone, lined with clay, for recewing the 
come a valuable article of merchandize, and | metal on its first fusion.—In mining, a 
would give employment to a vast number of pit sunk below the bottom of the mme. 
miners and labourers.——Flowers of sul- SUMP’TUARY LAWS, those Jaws which, 
phur, as they are called, are formed by | in extreme cases, have occasionally been 
subliming purified sulphur with a tle | made to restrain or limit the expenses of 
heat in close rooms, where the sublimed | citizens in apparel, food, furniture, &c. 
sulphur is collected, though the article met | Sumptuary laws are abridgments of liberty, 
with in general under that name is nothing | and of very difficult execution. Those of 
but sulphur finely powdered. England were repealed by stat. 1 Jac. I. 
SUL‘’PHURET, in chemistry, a combi- | c. 25. 7 
nation of sulphur with a metallic, earthy, | SUN, in astronomy, the magnificent orb 
or alkaline base ; as, a aulphuret of potash. | which, occupying the centre of our system 
——Sulphuret of iron, a mineral composed ; of worlds, gives light and heat to all the 
of sulphur and iron, which is found in many | planets. Its light constitutes the day, and 
parts of the world, and which is also call the darkness which proceeds from its ab- 
pyrites or fire-stone. sence, or the shade of the earth, is the 
SUL’PHURIC ACID, called also Virnar- | cause of mght. This pplendid luminary is 
oxic Actrp, consists of sulphur, which con- | 1,394,472 times larger than the earth; and 
stitutes its basis, and of oxygen. When | it revolves on its axis in 25% days, with its 
sulphur is exposed to the temperature of | equator inelined 7° 30’ to the plane of the 
402°, it takes fire spontaneously, burna with | earth’s orbit, its apparent diameter being 
a blue flame, yiolds a strong odour, and, by | 32 36” when nearest, and $1’ when farthest 
combining with oxygen, has a tendency to | off. In a paper on the “ Construction of 
destroy hfe by suffocation. This vapour, | the Heavens,” Dr. Herachel says, it is very 
which is composed of the volatilized par- | probable, that the great stratum called the 
ticles of sulphur and oxygen, is called eul- | milky way is that in which the sun is placed, 
phurie acid.—~—Sulphurous acid, an acid | though perhaps not in the centre of its 
formed by the combination of sulphur with | thickness, but not far from the place where 
a lene degree of A than is requisite to | some smaller stratum branches from it. 
form sulphuric acid. Such a supposition will satisfactorily, and 
with great simplicity, account for all the 
phenoinena of the milky way, which, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, is no other than 
the appearance of the projection of the stars 
contained in this stratum, and its second- 
branch. Jn another paper on the same 
subject, he says, that the milky way is a 
most extensive stratum of stars of various 
sizes admits no longer of the least doubt ; 
and that our sun 18 actually one of the hea- 
venly bodies belonging to it is as evident. 
The time and the direction of the sun's ro- 
tation are ascertained by the change of the 
situation of the spots which are usually 
lue, the powder of the leaves, peduncles, | visible on his disc, and which some astro- 
and young branches producing the eemach | nomers suppored to be elevations, and 
of commerce, much i eae in tanning | others to be excavations in the luminous 
light-coloured leathers. In cahco-pnnting, | matter covering the sun’s surface. These 
sumach affords, with a mordant of tin, a | spots are frequently observed to appear and 
yellow colour; with acetate of iron, a gray | disappear, and they are, in the meantime, 
or black; and with sulphate of sinc, a| hable to great variations, though they are 
brownish-yellow. Both the leaves and seeds | generally found about the same points of 
of the sumach are used in medicine, as as- | the sun’s surface. Dr. Herschel, im an in- 
a and styptic. genious paper, attributes the spots to the 
SUMMER, one of the four seasons of | emission of an enfonn fluid, not yet in com- 
the year; beginning, in the northern hem:- | bustion, which displaces the general lumi- 
— when the sun enters Cancer, about | nous atmosphere, and which is afterwards to 
the 21st of June, and continuing for three | serve as fuel for supporting the process ; 
months; during which time, the sun being | hence he supposes the appearance o copious 
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SUL’PHUROUS ACID GAS, in che- 
mistry, is a perfectly aeriform fluid at the 
ordinary pressure and temperature of our 
atmosphere. its odour 1s strong and suffo- 
cating: it cannot mumtain combustion, 
nor the respiration of ammals; and its 
weight is more than double that of atmo- 
spheric air. When a mixture of sulphurous 
acid gas and oxygen gas is made to pass 
through an igmited tube, the two gases 
combine and sulphuric acid 18 formed. 

SUSMACH, mm hotany, the Réus coriaria 
of Linnseus, so called on acount of sta red 
berries. This shrub is of considerable va- 
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north of the equator, renders this the hot- | spots to be indicative of the approach of 
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HATIVE GULPHUR FREQUENTLY OCCURS IN CRYSTALINE MABSHS, AND SOMETIMES IN COMPLETE AND REGULAR CRYSTALS. 





SULPHUR RXTRACTED FROM FYRITES GENERALLY CONTAINS ARSENIC, 739 | 
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warm seasons on the surface of the earth, 2 
theory which he has attempted to maintain 
by historical evidence. The exterior lumi- 
nous atmosphere has an appearance some- 
what mottled; some parts of it, ap ng 
brighter than others, have beeu called fa- 
culx, but Dr. Herschel distinguishes them 
by the names of ridges and nodules. These 
spots are usually surrounded by margins less 
dark than themselves, which are called shal- 
lowa, and are considered as parts of an in- 
ferior stratum, consisting of opaque clouds, 
capuble of protecting the immediate surface 
of the sun from the excessive heat produced 
by combustion in the superior stratum, and 
— rendering it habitable to animated 

eings. The fullowimg note was made by 
Sirdulin Herechel, the son of Dr. Herschel, 
at Fieldhausen, near Wynberg, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, during the Spring-equinox 
of 1837. “The sun at present is, and has 
long been, affected with a display of spota, 
extraordinary both in point of number and 
magnitude, and in every point of view ex- 
tremely remarkable. They do not, how- 
ever, appear to have affected its emission of 
heat; at least, | perceive no marked excess 
or defect of radiation, as indicated by the 
actinometer, this year, compared with cor- 
responding seasons of 1834, 1835, and 1836. 
This instrament puts all such inquiries 
completely within our power.” The sun, 
then, appears to be an eminently — and 
Jacid planet, evidently the firat and only 
pri one belonging to our system. Its 
similarity to the other globes of the solar 
system, with regard to its solidity, its at- 
mosphere, its diversified surface, and its 
rotation on its axis, has led many to sup- 
pose that it is inhabited, ae they imagine 
the reat of the planets are, by beings, 
whose organs are adapted to the — 
liar circumstances of that vast globe.— 
There are many facts in nataral philosophy 
which show that heat is produced by the 
sun’s rays only when they act on a calorific 
medium. mn the tops of mountains of suf- 
ficient height, at the altitude where clouds 
can seldom reach to shelter them from the 
direct rays of the aun, we always find re- 
gions of ice and anow. Now, if the solar 
rays themselves conveyed all the heat we 
find on this globe, it ought to he hottest 
where their course 1s the least interrupted. 
Again, our aeronauts all agree with — 
to the coldness of the upper regions of the 
atmosphere ; and since, therefore, even on 
our earth the heat of the situation depends 
upon the readiness of the medium to yield to 
the impreasion of the solar rays, we have only 
to admit that on the sun itself, the elastic 
fluids composing its — and the 
matter on its surface, are of such a nature 
as not to be capable of any extensive affec- 
tion of its own rays; and this seems to be 

roved by the copious emission of them, for 
if the elastic fluids of the atmosphere, or if 
the matter contamed on the surface of the 
sun, were of such a nature as to admit of 
an easy chemical combination with ita rays, 
their emission would be very much impeded. 
Another well known fact is, that the solar 
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foous of the largest lens thrown into the 
air, will occasion no sensible heat in the 
place where it has been kept for a consider- 
able time, although its power of exciting 
combustion, when proper bodies are ex- 
posed, should be sufficient to fuse the most 
refractory substances. (See AstRonomy, 
Pianxt, Sovran System, &e. 

SUN’DAY, the first day of the week, cail- 
ed also the Lord’s-day, because it is kept 
holy in memory of the resurrection of 
Christ; and the sabbath-day, because sub- 
stituted, in the Christian worship, for the 
sabbath, or day of rest, in the old dispensa- 
tion. This substitution was first decreed 
by Constantine the Great, a.p. 321, before 
w time both the uld and new sabbath 
were observed by Christians. [See Sas- 


BaTH.] 

SUN’-FLOWER, a plant of the genus 
Helianthus, 90 called from ita turning to the 
sun, [See Heviantuus.) 

8U’PER (Lat.], a prefix used in chemical 
technology, with many words, denoting an 
excess of the acid, as supersulphate of pot- 
ash, in which there is an excess of sulphuric 


acid. 

SUPERCARGO, a person in a mer- 
chant's ship, appointed to manage the sales 
and superintend all the commercial con- 
cerns of the voyage. 

SUPEREROGA‘TION, in theology, a 
terms applied to such works as aman does 
which exceed the measure of his duty. 

SUPERFI'CIES, the surface, or exterior 
part of a thing; as the eupersicies of a plane, 
or of a aphere. 

SUPER/‘FLUA POLYGAMIA, in bo- 
tany, the name of the second order in the 
class Syngenesia, in which the flurets of the 
disk are hermaphrodite aud fertile, and the 
florets of the ray also fertile. 

SUPERINTENDENT, one who has the 
oversight and charge of something, with 
the power of direction; as, the superinten- 
dent of public works, &. 

SUPER’LATIVE, in grammar, expresa- 
ing the highest or utmost degree. The | 
superlative degree of companson, in adjec- 
tives, formed by the termination es/; as, 
mean, meanest, &c. Also, eminent im the 
highest degree, or surpassing all other ; as, - 
a man of superlative worth; a wounan of 

latire nets . 

SUPERNU MERARY, in military allairs, 
is an epithet for the officers and non-com- 
wiasioucd officers attached to a regiment 
for the purpose of supplying the places of 
such as fall in action, &c. . 

SUPERPOSI’TION, in geology, a lying 
or being situated upon or above sometlung ; 
as, the auperposition of rocks. 

SUPERSCAPULA’RIS, in anatomy, a 
— seated upon the scapula or shoulder- 

R ec, 

SU PERSE’ DEAS, in law, a writ or com- 
mand to suspend the powers of an officer in | 
certain cases, or to stay proceedings. { 

SUPERSUL’PHATE, in chemistry, a | 
sulphate with an excess of acid. 

UPERSUL’PHURETTED, in chermis- 
try, combined with an excess of sulphur. 
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SUPERSTI”’ TION, a habit of the human 
mind, attributed to those who are thought 
to attach religious importance to things 
of a too trivial uature; or to those who 
are thought wrong in their ideas of the go- 
vernment of the world, not on the side of 
excluding supernatural agency, but the re- 
verse. Also, the belicf of what is absurd, or 
belief without evidence. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE, any kind of build- 
ing raised on a foundation or basis ; the 
word heing used to distinguish what is 
erected on a wall or foundation from the 
foundation itself. 

SUPERTON'IC, in masic, the note next 
above the key-note. 

SUPINA‘TORS, in anatomy, two muscles 
of the arm, the one called the esupinator lon- 
gua, the other the supinator brevis, both 
serving to turn the palm of the hand up- 


wards, 
SUP’PLEMENT, in literature, an addi- 
tion made to a book or paper, by which it is 
made more full and complete.—~Supple- 
ment of an arc, in gcometry, the number of 
degrees which it wants of being an entire 
semi-circle; as a complement signifies what 
an are wants of being a quadrant. 
SUPPORTERS, in heraldry, figures 
placed by the side of the shield, and appear. 
ing to support it. In this country none un- 
der the degree of a banneret are allowed the 
honour of supporters, which are restrained 
to those called the high nobilty. In case 
of marriage of two parties, both of whom 
are entitled to supporters, one of each may 
be borne.-——Sxpportera, in architecture, 
images which serve to bear up any part of 
a building in the place of a column. 
SUPPURA'TION, in medicine, the pro- 
cess of generating purulent matter, or of 
forming pus, as in a wound or abscess. 
Also, the matter generated by suppura- 


tion. 
SUPRA-AX ILLARY, in botany, growing 
ot inaerted above the axilla ; as a peduncle. 
SUPRA-DECOM' POUND, in botany, the 
term used when a petiole divided several 
times, connects several leaficts. 
SUPRA-FOLIA’/CEOUS, in botany, in- 
serted into the stem above the leaf or pe- 
tiole, as a peduncle or flower. 
SUPRALAPSA’RIAN, in theology, one 
who maintains that God, antecedent to the 
fall gf man, decreed the apostacy and all 
its consequences, determining to save some 
and condemn others, and that in all he does 
he considers his own glory only. 
SUPREM'’ACY, in English polity, the 
supreme and undivided authority of the ao- 
vereign over all persona and things in this 
realin, whether spiritual or temporal.—— 
Oath of supremacy, in Great Britain, an 
oath which acknowledges the supremacy 
of the sovereign in spiritual affairs, and 
abjures the pretended supremacy of the 


e 
> RUR'CHARGE, in law, any extra charge 
made by assessors upon such as neglect to 














THE SUPERSTITION OF PAST AGES GAYE A VALUE TO CHARMS AND AMULETS, TO PROTECT PEOPLE FROM DEMONS AND WITCHCRAFT! 


they are liable. 
SURCIN’GLE, the girdle with which 
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men bind their cassocks. Also a 
girth for horses. 

SUR'CULUS, in botany, any little branch 
or twig; and is applied by Linneus parti- 
cularly to a branchiet of the mosses and a 
shoot of the ferns. 

SURD, in arithmetic and algebra, a num- 
ber or quantity that is incommensurable to 
unity. Surde are simple when they consist 
of one term, and compound when ‘they con- 
*siat of several terma. 

BU’‘RETY, in law, one who enters into a 
bond or recognizance to answer for ano- 
ther’s appearance in court, or for his pay- 
ment of a debt, or for the performance of 

e act, and who, in case of the principal 
debtor’s failure, is compellable to pay the 
debt or damages. 

SURF, the swell of the sea which bursts 
upon the shore, or against any rock that hes 
near the surface of the sea. A surge is a 
great wave rolling above the general surface 
of the water. 

SUR’GERY, that branch of medical sci- 
ence which consists in the art of curing or 
alleviating diseases by local and external 
applications, or of performing surgical ope- 
rations. 

SURMUL‘LET, in ichthyology, a fish of 
the genus Mullus, remarkable for the bril- 
liancy of its colours, and for the changes 
which they undergo as the fish expires. 

SUR'NAME, the family name; the name 
or appellation added to the baptismal or 
Christian name. Camden derives it from 
aur, as ns added over or above the other, 
m a metaphorical sense only. The most 
ancient surnames were formed by adding 
the name of the father to that of the son, 
in which manner were produced several 
English surnames, ending with the word 
son; thus, Thomas Milliam'a aon, makes 
Thomas Williamson. The feudal system in- 
troduced a second description of surnamea, 
derived from the names of places; as Sutton, 
Acton, &c.; and these were originally writ- 
ten with the — de or of ; as Henry de 
Sutton. In short, the greater part of sur- 
names originally designated occupation, 
estate, place of residence, or some parti- 
cular thing or event that related to the 


ersau. 
i SURREBUT TER, in law, the replication 
or answer of the plaintiff to the defendant's 


rebutter. 

SURREJOIN’DER, in law, a second de- 
fence, as the replication is the first, of the 
plaintiff’s declaration in a cause, and is 
an answer to the rejoinder of the de- 
fendant. — 

SURREN’DER, in law, a deed testifying 
that the tenant for life or years of lands, 
&c. yields up his estate to him that has the 
immediate estate in remainder or reversion, 

SURROGATE, in the civil law, a de- 

uty, or person substituted for another. 
The word is most commonly used as the 
title of a bishop’s chancellor, ; 

SURTURBRAND, in natural history, 


cler 


make due returns of the taxes to which | fossil wood, found in great abundance in 


Iceland. It extends — the whole of 
the north-western part of the island, and is 





SURNAMES WERE INTRODUCED INTO ENGLAND BY THE NORMANS. 
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IN SUTTER THE WIDOW IS SOMETIMES LAID IN A CAVITY UNDER HER HUSBAND'S CORPSE; SOMETIMES SHE RMBRACES IT. 








“THE OKIGIN OF SUTTERISM 18 BURIED IN HINDOO MYTHOLOGY. 
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evidently a subterranean forest, impregnat- 
ed with bituminous sap, and compressed by 
the weight of supenncumbent rocks. 

SURVEYING, the art of measuring 
land, laying down ita dimensions upon pa- 
per, and finding its content or area. It is 
of two kinds, land surveying and marine 
surveying, the former having generally in 
view the measure or contents of certain 
tracts of land, and the latter the position 
of beacons, towers, shoals, coasts, &c. 
Those extensive operations which have for 
their object the determination of the lati- 
tude and longitude of places, and the — 
of terrestrial arcs in different latitudes, also 
fall under the eral term surveying, 
though they are frequently called trigono- 
metrical au 8. 

SURVEYOR, in law, one who views and 
examines for the purpose of ascertaining 
the condition, value, and guality of a thing; 
or who surveys or superintends any busi- 
neaa, as the surveyor of the highways, a pa- 
rochial officer who sees that the roads are 
a + in repair, &c. 

URVF'VOR, in law, the longest liver of 
joint-tenants, or of any two persons who 
ave a joint interest in a thing; on which 
case, if there beonly two joint-tenants, upon 
the death of onc, the whole goes to the sur- 
vivor; and tf there he more than two, the 
part of the deceased is divided among all 
the survivors. 

SUB, in zoology, the generic term for the 
animal which 15 well known by the name 
of the hog, being of the class Mammalia, 
order Relluæ. 

SUSPEN'SION, temporary privation of 
power, authority, or nghts, usually intended 
ae a punishinent. A military or paval of- 
cers suspension takes place when he is 
put under arrest.——In law, prevention 
or interruption of operation; as the eue- 
pension of the habeas corpus act.——-Sue- 
pension, in rhetoric, a kecping of the hearer 
in doubt and in attentive expectation of 
what is to follow, or what 1s to be the in- 
, ference or conclasion from the arguments or 
| observations.——Suapennon bridges. (See 

Barpox.]——Suspension of arma, a short 
truce agreed on by hostile armies, in order 
to bury the dead, make proposals for aur- 
render, &c.——~Points of awspension, In me- 
chanics, those points in the axis or beam 
of a balance wherein the weights are ap- 
plied, or from wach they are suspended. 

SUTTEF’, the act of sacnitice to which a 
Hindoo widow submits, namely, thet of 
imsoolating herself on the funeral pile of 
ber husband. Though none of the sacred 
books of the Hindoos absolately command 
the euttee, they speak of it as highly meri- 
torious, and the means of obtaining eter- 
na) beatitude. It is believed also te render 
the husband and his ancestors happy, and 
to A ped him from all offences, even if he 
had killed a brahmin. Since the year 1766, 
when the British power in India became 
firnily establinhed, upwards of 70,000 Hin- 


doo widows have thus been sacrificed. It | feed in a Ingher district than the other spe- 


ia gratifying, however, to add, that this 
shocking perversion of devotion has at 
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length been abolished; and to lord Ben- 
tinck, the ———— of India, the 
honour of the abolitionis due. Public opi- 
nion was greatly divided as to the propriety 
of our interfering with one of their most 
solemn religious rites; (as may be gathered 
from bishop Heber’s Narrative); but the 
humane decision of the governor-general 
appears to have heen received by the people 
with heartfelt satisfaction. A short time 
before lord Bentinck's order, a rajah in the 
hill country, who died, had twenty-eight 
wives burned with his body ! 

SUTURE, in anatomy, the union of 
bones by means of dentiform margins; as, 
the coronal suture; the sagittal suture, &c. 

SWAIN’MOTE, or SWEIN’MOTE, in 
law, one of the forest courts to be holden 
before the verderers, as judges, by the 
steward of the swainmote; the swains, or 
countrymen, composing the jury. 

SWAL'LOW, in ornithology, a migratory 
bird of the genus Hirundo. There are se- 
veral species, which, though they differ in 
colour as well as in other respects, are all 
distinguished by the untiring rapidity of 
their flight and evolutions. eir fect are 
short, and the wings remarkably long. In 
winter they migrate to tropical climates, a 
few days being sufficient to pass from the 
arctic to the torrid sone; and it has been 
found by experiment, that individuals al- 
ways come back to their former haunts, 
Ainong the chief varieties are—1. the light 
belhed swallow (hirundo viridis) of a hght, 
Flossy, greenish blue colour above, the 

ower parte white, and a forked tail: 2. the 
barn-swallow (Airundo rufa), 00 called from 
its frequently attaching its nest to the raft- 
ers in barns; the upper parts are steel blue, 
the lower light cheanut, the wings brown- 
ish-black, and the tail greatly forked: 3. the 
purple martin (Airundo purpurea), a gene- 
tal favounte, which every where takes up 
its abode among the habitations of man; 
its colour 1s a deep purplish blue, with the 
wings and tail brownish-black: 4. the bank 
swallow (htrundo reparta), of a dark brown 
colour, which breeds m holes on the sides 
of steep banks: 5. the cliff swallow (Airundo 
Sulra), distinguished by its even tail: and, 
6. the swift, or chimney swallow (Airundo 
pelasgta), which differs widely from the 
others in its form and manners, The co- 
lour is entirely deep sooty brown; te tail 
18 short and founded, having the shafts ex- 
tended — the vanes, aharppointed, 
strong and elastic, by means of which 
atructure the bird is enabied to rent against 
perpendicular walls. It is easily distin- 
igi m the air by its short body and 
ong wings, their quick and ahght vibra- 
tion, and its wide, unexpected, diving ra- 
pidity of flight. It — to live in the 
air more than any other bird, and to per- 
form al) fanctions there, save those of 
sleeping and meubation. According to the 
observations of that pleasmg naturalist 
Mr. White of Selborne, swifts in genera 


cies; a proof that gnate and other insects 
also abound to a conmderable height in 
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WHEN SWIFTS SETTLE ON THE GROUND THEY CAN HARDLY BISE AGAIN, ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR HAVING SUCH SHORT LEGS AND LONG WINGS. 
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the air; they also range to vast distances ; 
since Jocosnotion is no Jabour to them who 
are endowed with such wonderful powers of 
wing. Their powers seem tu be in propor- 
tion to their levers, and their wings are 
longer in Pronorsion than those of almost 
any other bird. 

WAMP, wet and spongy iand in low 
situations, but not usually covered with 


water. 

SWAMP-ORE, in mincralogy, an ore of 
iron found in swamps and morasees, the 
colour of which is a dark yellowish brown 
or gray. It in called also bog-ore, or indu- 
rated hog iron ore. 

SWAN (cygnus), in ornithology, a large 
aquatic fow! of the genus 4naa, of two va- 
ricties, the wild and the tame. The plemage 
is of a pure white colour, and its long arch- 
ing neck gives it a noble appearance. In 
northern climates, the swans are the orna- 
ment of the rivera and lakes, over which 
they seem to preside, from the majesty, 
case, and grace of their movements. — 
awim rapidly, and their flight is powerf 
and long continued; they live in society, 
attain a great age, and make their neste 
near the margin of the watcr, upon the 


ground, , 
SWIETENIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 10 Decandria, order 1 Monoyy- 
nia. The principal species is the Swietena 
mahkogoni, or Cedrus, the mahogany-tree. 
SWIM'MING, the buoyancy and pro- 
essive motion of a hody, and particu- 
arly of an animal body, in water. A 
very large proportion of the animal tribes 
are furmshed with a greater or less ca- 
pacity for aewimming. Fishes are wholly 
adapted to 1st; amphibious creatures, as 
much, if not more, than to walking; web- 
footed birds pass a considerable part of 
ther existence upon the surface of the 
water, and many of them occasionally make 
their way beneath it. Tho same may be said 
of innumerable species of insects; and all 
quadrupeds are at least capable of prescrv- 
ing their lives, if accident immerses them 
in this element, while some resort to it 
with peculiar readiness. Man alone is in- 
capable of swimming, without learning to 
do so as an art. The reason of this pecuhar 
inability of the human race is attributed to 
the construction of the body, and especially 
of theghead, from which results a situation 
of the centre of gravity wholly different 
from that in quadrupeds. Of man, the 
head, with respect to the body, and com- 
pared with the heads of other animals, as 
roportioned to their bodies, is smgularly 
heavy; a quality occasioned by the r 
quantity of fiesh, bones, and brain with 
which it ia furnished; and the absence of 
those sinuses or cavities which, like air- 
bladders, lighten that of other animals. 
The head of a man, therefore, sinks by its 
own ravity and, thus exposing the body 
to 41] with water, causes him to drown. 
Brutes, on the other hand, are able to k 
their nostrils above water with facility, an 




















TRE AMERICAN WILD BWAN BREEDS AND PASSES THE SUMMER IN THE ARCTIC BEGIONS, BUT MIGHBATES IN WINTER TO TEMPERATE CLIMATES. 
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THE HUMAN BODY, WITH AIN IN TUK LUNGS, 18 LIGHTER TIAN WATER. 
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servations it will follow, that the art of 
swimming, which can be acquired by cxer- 
cise only, chiefly consists in keeping the 
head above water; and that the hands and 
feet are to be used as vars and helm, in 
— the course of the vessel. To all 
the advantages of cold bathing, swimming 
adds many others; it greatly strengthens 
the abdominal muscles, the muscles of the 
chest, and the organs of respiration, the 
spine, neck, and arms. It increases cour- 
age, and furnishes an agreeable excitement 
—the usual attendant of manly and brisk 
exercise, but peculiarly so of swimming; 
aud it affords us the means of preserving 
our-tives, or those of others, in situations 
of imminent peril. [See Fivarine.) 

SWING’-WHEEL, in a time-piece, the 
wheel which drives the pendulum. In a 
watch, or balance-clock, it is called the 
crown-wheel. 

SWIV‘EL, in gunnery, a small cannon or 
picce of artillery, carrying a shot of balf a 
pound, fixed on a socket on the top of a 
ship’s side, stem, or bow, or in her tops, in 
such # manner as to be turned in any direc- 
tion.——A atrong link of iron used in moor- 
ing ships, and which permits the bridles to 
be turned ruund.——A ring which turns 
upon a staple, 

SWORD-FISH, in ichthyology, a fish of 
the genus Yiphias, the snout or upper jaw 
of which is shaped like a sword. 

SYC’'AMORK, in botany, the Ficus Syca- 
morus of Lannmus. 

SYC’AMORE-MOTH, in entomology, a 
large and beautiful moth, so called because 
its caterpillar feeds on the leaves of the 
sycamore. 

SYC’ITE, or FIG-STONE, a name some- 
times given to nodules of flint or pebbles 
which resemble a fig. 

SYC’OPHANT, an obsequious flatterer 
or parasite. This word was onginally used 
to denote an informer against those who 
stole figs, or exported them contrary to law. 
Hence, in time it came to oa tale- 
bearer or informer in general; thence a 
flatterer, deceiver, or parasite. 

SYDERA‘TION, in botany, the blasting 
of trees with great heat and drought. 

SYL’LABLE, in mar, a combination 
of letters uttered by a single effort or im- 
pulee of the voice, as can; or a single Ictter, 
asoin over. At Jeast one vowel or open 
sound is essential to the formation of a 
syllable. 

SYL’LABUS, an abstract, or compendium 
containing the heads of a discourse. 

SYLLEP’SIS, in grammar, a sure by 
which we conceive the sense of words 
otherwise than the words import, aud con- 
strue them according to the intention of 
theauthor. Also, where two nominative 
cases singulor of different persons are jomed 
to a verb. 

SYL‘LOGISM, in logic, an argument con- 
sisting of three propositions; the two first 
of which are called the premises, and the 
last the conclusion. Syllogisms are nothing 


thus, respiring freely, are, on the principles | more than our rcasoning reduced to form 
of statics, out of danger. From these ob- j and method; and every act of reasoning 
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THE FAMOUS NEAPOLITAN DIVER, NAMED IL PESCUX, ON ONE OCCASION SWAM FIFTY MILES ON THE CALABRIAN COAST IN PWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 
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i three stvetdl judgments, a0 every 
syllogism must include three distinct pro- 
pontions. Thus, m the following syUngism ; 
— * Every creature po ot reason and 
liberty is accountable for his actions ;” 
“Man is a creature — of veason 
and liberty ;” “Therefore man 1s account- 
able for his actions.” These propositions 
are denominated the major, the minor, and 
the conclusion.~--An analogical syllegiam | 
founds the conclusion upon similitude ; “As | 
the base is tothe column, so is justice tothe | 
eommonwealth: but if the base be with. | 
dvawn, the column is overturned ; therefore | 
if justice is taken away, the commonwealth 
is overturned.” 

SYL/VANITE, in mineralogy, the name 
for a — of Tellursum, 

SYMBOL, the emblem, sign, or repre- 
sentation of some moral qualit 
ima 
the 


n isa symbol of courage; the lamb | 
a symbol of meekness; two 


ands joined , 
bol of union, &c. These, , 
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SYMPHYTUM, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 5 Pentandria, order 1 Mono- 
gynia, The species are perennials, consist- 

different kinds of comfrey. 


of the 
| SYMPO'SIABCH, among the ancients, 


was the director and manager of an enter- 
tmnment. This office was sometimes per- 
formed by the person at whose expense the 
feast was provided, and sometimes by the 
person whom he thought ft to nominate. 
The teasta of the ancients were called Sym- 
poesia; hence the name. 

SYMP’TOM, in medicine, any appearance 
in a disease, winch serves to indicate or 
point out its cause, approach, duration, 
event, &c. Particular symptoms which more 
— accompany a morbid state of the 
body, ave characteristic of it, are called 
pathogonemic or diagnostic symptoms. In a 


by the } strict sense, however, symptom seams Do |: 
or properties of natural things; at , more than the consequences of diseases, and 


of their causes, exclusive of the diseases 
and causes themselves.——A eymptomatic 
disease is one which proceeds from some 





together, a sym 





symbols were much used by the ancients in , prior disorder; as a symptomatic fever, pro- 
representing their deities, and are still con- { — from local pain or local inflamma- 
¢tmued in various ways. In the eucharist, : tion. It is opposed to sdigpathic. 

the bread and wine are called symbole of |} SYMPTOMATOL‘OGY, that part of the 
‘ science of medicine which treste of the 


the body and blood of (hrist.——Symboli- 
— of diseases. 


cal philesophy, is the philosophy expressed 
i i . ee YN X’RESIS, the shortening of a word 


by bere pit. 

SYM'PATHY, the quality of being affect- | by the omission of a letter, as ne'er for 
ed by feelings similar to those of another | never. 
in whose fate we are interested. This hind BYN’AGOGUE, the building apprepri- 
of sympathy is produced through the me- | ated to the religious worship of the Jews; 
dium of organic impression, and is a cor- | or the congregation who therein assemble 
respondent feeling of pain or regret. Thus for the performance of their religious rites. 
we sympathise with our trends im distress, | SYN‘AGRIS, in ichthyology, a fish with 
The word sympathy 1s also used, but less cor- | a sharp back, reckoned a species of Sparus. 
rectly, to denote an agreement of affections It is caught in the Archipelago. 
or inclinations, or a contormity of natural: SYNAL(C’PHA, in grammar, a contrac- 
temperament whieh makes two persons , tion of syllables, pertormed principally by 
pleased with each other.——~In natural his - suppressing some vowel or diphthong at the 
tory, it means a propension or tendency in : end of a word, before another vowel or diph- 
things inamunate to unite, or toacton each thong at the beginning of the next: as, s/l’ 
other; as, the eympathy between the load- ; ego, far ille ego. ; 
stone and izon.——-In medicine, eymputhy,; SYNARTHRU‘SIS, in anatomy, a species 
or “consent of parts,” signifies arorrespond- of articulation, where there is only an ob- 
ence of various parts of the body in simi- scure motion, as in the bones of the carpus 
lar sensations or affections; or an affection ; and metacarpus, &¢.; or where there is no 
of the whole body or some part of it, m con- | motion at all, as in the sutures of the skull. 
sequence of an usjury or disease of another SYN’CHISIB, im rhetoric, a contused and 

ert.——A, sympathetic disease is one wluch | disorder! — of words ip a sentence, 

is produced by a remote cause, as when a SYNCHONDEO SIS, in anatomy, a ape- 
fever follows a local injury. In thss casc, | cies of aymphysie ; being the union ef two 
the word is opposed to idvopathetic, wluch | bones by means of a cartilage, as in the ver- 
denotes either an orginal disease, or that | tabres. : 
which 1s produced by a proximate cause. SYN’CHRISIS, in rhetoric, a figure of 
An anatomy, the term sympathetic is ap- | speech in which opposite persons or things 
pled to two nerves (the great intercostal | are corupared. 
and the facial nerves), from the opmion| S8YN‘DESMUS, in anatomy, a ligament 
that ther communications are caused by for binding together the bones and other 


— parta. 
SYM PHONY, in music, primarily signi- BYN’‘DICI, iu antiquity, orators appoint- 
fies a consonance or harmony of sounds, | ed by the Athenians to plead in bebalf of 
agreeable to the ear, either vocal or in- | any law which was to be enacted or abro- 
or bath. Also, an overture or gated. ; ; 
other co 100 for instruments. | SYNE‘CHIA, in medicine, a concretion 
SYMPHYSIS, in anatomy, the union of , of the ixis of the eye with the cornea, or 
bones by cartilage.—~-In surgery, a coa- | with the arty of the crystaline leus. 
leacence of a natural passage; aleo, the; SYNCHORE'SIS, in rhetoric, a tigure of 
first intention of.curein a wound, speech wherein an argument is sooftingly 





FOR EVERY MAN WOULD BE A DISTINCT SPECIES TO HIMSZELF WERE THERE NO SYMPATHY AMONG ENDIVIDUALS. 















HOWEVER STRIKINGLY A SYSNBOI MAY EMBONY AN IDEA, IT I8 ALWAYS ATTENDED WITH A LIAPILITY TO VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS. 
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SYNODICAL ECUSTLES ARE CIECULAR LETTERS WRITTEN BY THE SYNODS TO THE ABSENT PRELATES AND CHURCHES. 














conceded to, for the purpose of retorting to 
it more ined. 

SYN’CHRONISM, in chronology, con- 
currence of two or more events in time,—_— 
Syxechronal, simultaneous, or happening at 
the same time. 

SYN‘COPATE, in a primary sense, to 
contract, as a word, by taking one or more 
letters or syllables from the middle.——In 
music, to prolong a note begun on the un- 
accented part of a bar, to the accented 

art of the next bar; or to connect the 
ast note of a bar with the first of the fol- 
lowing. 

SYN’COPE, in medicine, a swooning, 
wherein the patient contiuues without any 
sensible motion or respiration; accompa- 
nied with @ suspension of the action of the 
brain and a temporary loss of sensation and 
volition.——Syncope, in grammar, an elision 
or retrenchment of aletter or syllable from 
the middle of a word.——In music, the di- 
vision of a note introduced when two or 
more notes of one part answer toa single 
note of another. The word syncopation is, 
however, more frequently used in music. 

SYN’DIC, an officer of government, in- 
vested with different powers in different 
countries; generally a kind of magietrate 
entrusted with the affairs of a city or com- 
munity. The university of Cambridge has 
its syndics; and in Paris almost all the 
companies, the university, &c. have theirs. 

SYNEC’DOCHE, in rhetoric, a figure or 
trope by which the whole of a thing 1s put 
for a patt, or a part for the whole; as the 
genus for the species, or the species for the 


genus, &c., 

SYNGENE'’SIA, the 19th class of the 
Linnean system of plants, containing six 
orders: 1. Polygamia aqualia; 2. Polyga- 
mia euperflua; 3. Polygamia frustanea; 4. 
Polyyamia necessaria; 5. Polyyamia segre- 
gata; and 6. Monogamia; in winch the sta- 
mens are united m a cylindrical form by 
the anthers. 

SY’NOCHA, in medicine, aspecies of con- 
tinued fever, attended with symptoms de- | 
noting general intlammation in the system. 
It makes its attack at all seasons of the 
year, but 1s most prevalent in the spring; , 
and it seizes persons of all ages and habits, 
but more particularly those in the vigour of 
life, and of a plethoric constitation. It 18 
oft@a — on hy sudden transitions from 
heat to cold, swallowmg cold liquors when 
the body 18 much heated by exercise, or by ; 
intemperance of any kind. 

SY’NOCHOUS, in medicine, a species of 
mixed fever, commencing with symptoms 
of synocha, and — in typhus. 

SYN‘OD, in ecclesiastical affairs, a coun- 
cil or meeting to consult on matters of re- , 
apes. In Scotland, a synod is composed 
of several adjoining preabyteries. The 
members are the ministers, and a ruling 
elder from each parish.——Synod, in astro- ' 
nomy, & conjunction, or concourse of two 
or more stars or planets, in the same opti- | 
cal place of the heavens.——Synodical 
month, the period from one conjunction of 
the moon with the sun to another. This is 
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called also a lunation, because in the course 


PRE ART OF COMPOSITION 18 THE INTELLECTUAL PART OF LANGUAGE. 





YNHONYMES FORM AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT OF FRILOLOGICAL STUDY. 
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of it the moon exhibits all its phases. 

SYN’ONYME, or SYN’ONYM, a word 
having tho same signification as some other 
word, We rarely find two words precisely 
eynonymous in all situations; though many 
are sometimes synonymous, and at other 
times not so. Thus when we speak of the 
large rolling swell of the sea, we may call it 
a ware, or a billow; but when we speak of 
the small swell of a pond, we may call it a 
ware, but not a biliow. 

SYNOP’SIS, a collection of things or 
parts so arranged as to exhibit the whole 
or the principal parts m a general view. 

SYNOU'VIA, in anatomy, the fluid which 
lubricates the articulations of the bones, 
and which 16 for that purpose secreted in 
the cavities of the joints. 

SYN’TAX, that division of the . 
matical art which analyses the dependence 
of parts of speech upon one another, and 
supphes rules for their mutual government. 
Syntax, as an art, may be divided into two 
branches: the one common to all lan- 
guages, and by which words are made to 
agree in gender, number, case, person, and 
mood; the other peculiar to each language, 
and by which one mood is made to govern 
another, and the consequent variations ef- 
fected. the first of these is called concord ; 
the second government. It has been said that 
the firat ment of language is intelligibility; 
ite first grace, purity ; and that every other 
excellence as subordinate. Syntax, then, es- 
pecially deserves attention : as neither intel- 
telligibihty nor purity of style can be found 
where the rules of syntax are violated. 

SBSYN‘THESIS, in logic, that process of 
reasoning in which we advance by a regular 
chain from principles before established or 
assumed, and propositions already proved, 
till we arrive ag the conclusion. The syn- 
thetical is therefore opposed to the analy- 
frcal method.——In chemistry, the uniting 
of elements mto a compound: the opposite 
of ana/ysis, which is the separation of a 
compound into its constituent parts. — 
Synthenae, in antiquity, a loose robe worn 
by the Romans at their meals. 

SYNTON‘IC, in music, an epithet used 
by ancient musical writers to distinguish a 
species of the diatonic genus. : 

SY'PHERING, in ship-building, the 
lapping the edge of one plank over the 

ge of another in conetructing the bulk- 
heads. 

SYRTIAC, ning to Syria, or its tan- 
guage; as, the Syriac version of the Pen- 


tateuch. 
SYR’IACISM, or SYR'IANISM, a 8y- 
rian idiom, or a peculiarity in the Syrian 


lan: A 

SYRIN'GA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 2 Diandria, order 1 Monogynia. The 
species are shrubs of the lilac tribe. 

SYRINGOT OMY, in surgery, the ope- 
ration of cutting for the fist . 

SYSSARCO'SIS, in anatomy, a species 
of union of bones in which one bone is 
united to another by means of an iuter- 
vening muscle. 

























































IN EVERY LANGUAGE THERE 18 SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCICLE, WHICH PERVADES AND REGULATES ITS WHOLE CONSTEUCTION. 
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SYS’TEM, in science and philosophy, a 
whole plan or scheme, consisting of many 
parts connected in such a manner as to 

1 create a chain of mutual dependencies; or 
a regular union of principles or parts form- 
ing one entire thing. Thus we say, the 
—— ayafem, or the whole of the bodies 
supposed to belong to cach othen, a ayatem 
of botany, or that which comprehends the 

| whole science of plants; a system of philo- 
sophy, or a theory or doctrine which em- 
braces the whole of philosophy. The great 
utility of systema is to classify the indivi- 
dual subjects of our knowledge in such a 
way as to enable us readily to retain and 
employ them, and at the same time to illus- 
trate vach by showing its connexion with 


SYZ/YGY, in astronomy, a term equally 


T, the twentieth letter and sixteenth con- 
sonant in the English alphabet, is number- 
ed among the mutes or close articulations; 
and it differs from d chicily in ite closeness, 
the strength with which the breath is emit- 
ted in pronouncing ¢ being all that distin- 
guishes them. Its natural sound is heard 
in take, turn, bat, bolt, butter. Its use is to 
modify the manner of uttering the vocal 
sound which precedes or follows it. When 
t ix followed by A, as in thirk and that, the 
combination forms a distinct sound for 
which we have no single character: and 
these sounds differ, think heing aspirated, 
and that being vocal. Another sound is 
alsa produced by ite combination with 3, 
the letters ti usually passing into the sound 
of sh, as in nation, position, anbstantiate, 
&e. Ina few words the combination ti has 
the sound of the English ch, agin Christian. 
——In music, T signifies tenor ; also face, to 
indicate silence ; it also stands for friliv, a 
shake; and in concertos and symphonies it 
is likewise the sign of (ufts, a direction to 
the wholv band to play after a solo. 

TABARDEEF’RS, a name formerly given 
to the scholars at Oxford who wore the 
tabard, a short gown. 

TABASHEER’, a Persian word signify- 
ing a substance found in the joints of the 
bamboo, which is highly valued in the East 
Indies as a medicine for the cure of bilious 
vorhitings, and other discharges. It is sup- 
posed to be the juice of the plant thicken- 
ed and hardened, though some describe it 
as pure ailex. 

AB'BY, in commerce, a thick kind of 
taffeta, watered or figured, by means of a 
calender, the iron or copper rolls of which 
{ are engraved. The parts engraved pressing 
| hat little, if at all, upon the stuff, occasion 

that — of the surfuce by which the 
| rays of light ore differently reflected.—— 
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THE BEST WAY TO LEXA·NAKYBGCIEXCE 18 TO BEGIN WITH A REGULAR SYSTEM, AND DRAW UP A SHORT AMALYSIS OF IT 
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TUN SYSTOLS KEKKMBLAS THE FUACISLE BENDING Ov A SPRING. 
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used for the conjunction and opposition of 
a planet'with the sun, or of any two of the 
heavenly badies, 

BYS’TOLE, in anatomy, the contraction 
of the ventricles of the heart, for expelling 
the blood and carrying on the circulation ; 
the opposite state to which ia called the 
diastole, or dilatation of the heart.——In 

mar, the shortening of a long syllable. 

SYS’TYLE, in architecture, the disposi- 
tion of columns in a building near to cach 
other, but not quite so thick as the pycnos- 
tyle; the intercolumpiation being only two 
diameters of the column. 

SYSY’GIA, in munic, any combination of 
sounds so proportioned to each other as to 
produce a pleasant effect on the ear.——In 
grammar, the coupling different fect to- 
gether in Greek or atin verse, 


Tabbying, the passing of silk, mohair, or 
other stuffs under a calender to give them 
& wary Appearance. 

TABERNACLE, among the Jews, a 
kind of tent or movable building, placed in 
the middle of the camp, for the perfonn- 
ance of religious worship, sacrifices, &c. 
during the wanderings of the Israclites in 
the wilderness, and made use of for the 
same purpose till the building of the tem- 

le of Jerusalem. It was of a rectangular 

gure, thirty cubits long, ten broad, and 
ten high-——The Feast of Tabernacles, a 
solemu festival of the Jews, observed after , 
harvest, on the fifteenth day of the month | 
Tiari; instituted to commemorate the good- 
ness of (iod, who protected them in the 
wilderness,——-Tabernacle is also used to 
signify the box in which the Lost is kept 
on the altar in Boman churches, and for 
the niche or cabinet in which the sacred 
relics, images, Kc. are preserved. 

TA'BES, in medicine, a wasting of the 
hody, a genus of diseases, class cachexia, 
TABLE, in mathematics, systeins of num- 
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WE ARE IN THE WORLD LIIB MEN PLAYING AT TABLES; TRE CHANCE IS NOT IN OTR POWER, BUT TO PLAY IT, 185 AND WE MUST MANAGE IT AS WE CAN 


bers calculated for expediting astronomial, 
geometrical, aud other operations: thus we 
say, fubles of the stars; fables of sines, tan- 
gents, and secants; fables of logarithms, 
rhombs, &c.——~—In literature, a collection 
of heads or principal matters contained in 
a hook, with references to the pages whicre 
each may be found; as, a table of contents. 
——Table, in perspective, the tranaparent 
or perspective plaue — In arithmetic, any 
scries of numbers formed so as to expedite 
calculations, as the tablea of weights and 
measures.——Iu_ astronomy, camputations 
of the motions and other phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies.——In anatomy, a division 
of the cranium or skull.——In the glass 
manufacture, a circular shect of finished 
giass, usually about four feet in diameter, 
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THE METHODISTS OFTEN CALL THEIR MUFTING-HOUSKS “ ranKkusacina” 
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TALC I8 ONE OF THE GOFTHST OF ALL BSULID MINERALS. 
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A New Dicttonarp of the Welles Lettres. 


weighing 10 or 11lbs. each, twelve of which 
make a side or crate of glass.—In reli- 
gion, a division of the ten commandments, 
as, the first and second tables. The first 
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nesse: tactics are the means by which dia- 
cipline is-made to support the opcrations 
of a campaign, and are studied for the pur- 
; i pose of training all the component parts 
table comprehends our more immediate | according to one regular plan or system; 
duties to God; the second table our more | whereby celerity, precision, and strength 
immediate duties to each other. — In he- | are combined, and the whole rendered 
raldry, escutchcons containing nothing but | effective. 

the mere colour of the field, and not charged TADORNA, in ornithology, the shel- 
with any bearing, are called tables d’attente, | drake, a beautiful species of Anas, near) 
tables of expectation, or tabule rase.—— | equal ta the gouge in size, and variegate 
Among jewellers, a table diamond, or other | with white, and with a longitudinal spot of 
precious stone, is that whose upper surface | gray on the belly: it is frequent on the 
is quite flat, and only the sides cut in | north-weatern coasts of England. 
angies.——Kuights of the round table, a TAD’POLE, a young frog, before it has 
military order instituted by Arthur, the first | disengaged itself from the membranes that 
king of the Britons, a.n. 516.——~—Laws af | enrelope it in its firat stage of life, and 
the twelve tables, the first act of Jaws of the | seeming to consist only of a large head and 
Romans, 80 called, pronenly, because they | slender tail. 

were engraved on tables or plates of copper, TA/NIA, the tape-worm, in natural his- 
to be exposed in the most public part of | tory, a genus of the vermes class, containing 
the forum. more than a hundred species, infesting 

TABLEAUX VIVANTS (Livine Pro- mammalia, reptiles, and fish. The animals 
TURES), groupes of persons, so dressed and | of this genus of worms are destined to feed 
placed as to represent paintings. This isa | on the juices of various animals, and are 
source of refined amusement in Germany | usually found in the alimentary canal, ge- 
and some other parts of the continent, and | nerally at the upper part of it. They are 
is thus managed: A frame is madc of suffi- | somnctimes collected in great numbers, and 
cient width, covered with gauze, bebind | occasion the most distreasing disorders. 
which the persons stand in appropriate | TAF’ELSPATH, in mineralogy, a lamel- 
attitudes and costume, either taken from | Jar substance of a yellowish gray or rose- 
celebrated historical pictures, or left to the | white, forming masses of prisms, chiefly 

enius of the parties who represent a scene | lime and silex. 
from the stnking descriptions of a poet or | TAF’FEREL, the upper part of a ship’s 
novelist. They are often got up with great | stern, being a curved piece of wood, gene- 
taste in families on birth-days and festive | rally ornamented with carved work. 
occasions, and are sometimes also exhibited TAL’BOT, in sporting, a sort of hunting 
on the stage. dog between a hound and a beagle, with a 

‘TABOO’, a word. used by the South Sea | large snout, and long, round, pendulous 
islanders to denote something consccrated, | ears. 
sacred, and forbidden to be touched, or set TALC, in mineralogy, a well known 
aside for particular uses and persons. species of magnesian earth, the colour of 

TAB'ULAR SPAR, in mincralogy, the | which is gencrally one of the shades of 
schaalstein of Werner, and the prismatic | green. It consists of brond Jamine or 
augite of Jameson. It isa species of ime- plates, is soft and unctuous to the touch, 
atone, of a grayish white colour, whose pri- | has a shining lustre, and is often transpa- 
mary form is regarded as a doubly-oblique | rent. The species tale comprchends the 
prism. Before the hlowpipe it melts on | varieties of pale green, gray, and white va- 
the edges into a semi-transparent colour- | rieties, and is divided, in popular language, 
Jess enamel. into common, earthy, and mdurated talc. By 

TACAMANHAC’A, or TAC‘AMAHIAC, in | the action of fire, the laminz open a little, 
chemistry, a resin obtained from the fa- | the fragment swells, and the extremities 
nara octandra, and brought from America | are with difficulty fused into a white 
in large oblong masses wrapped in flag | enamel. When rubbed with resin, tale ac- 
leav&, of a light brown colour, and an aro- | quires positive electricity. It is found in 
matic smell between that of lavender and | various parts of the world. In England, 
musk. Northamptonshire is the district most pe- 

TA’CES, in archeology, ermour for the |} culiurly known for this production; and it 
ary is met with in the northern parts of Scot- 

ACK, the course of a ship in regard to | land. The Romans used tale both for win- 
the position of her sails; as the starboard | dow-lights, and for the pavement of magni- 
tack, or larboard tack.——To tack, to change | ficent buildings; and it 15 atill used in 
the course of a ship by shifting the position | many parts of india and China, in windows 
of the sails from one side to the other. instead of glass. 

TACKLE, the rigging, blocks, and other TAL’‘ENT, among the ancients, the name 
apparatus of a ship. Also a machine for | of a coin, the true value of whieh cannot 
raising and lowering heey weights, con- | well be ascertained, but it is known that 
sisting of a rope and blocka called a pulley. | it was different among different nations. 
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EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TROOPS, AS CAVALRY, ARTILLERY, LIGHT AND HEAVY INFANTRY, &c., HAS ITS PECULIAR TACTICS. 


HUMBOLDT SATS, THAT TItk ITOMAQUES, A SAVAGE RACE ON THE BANKS OF THB Baixoco, PARTLY SUBSIST ON A KIND OF TALC. 


TAC'TICS, a term which, in its most ex- | Among the Hebrews there was both a 
tensive sense, relates to those evolutions, | talent of gold and a talent of silver; the | 
manreuvyes and positions which constitute | gold com weighed only four drachmas, and | 
the main spring of military and naval &- | was the same as the sbekel of gold: but | 

| 


TALC WAS FORMBELY CELHSRATED FOR ITS CUSMETIC PROPERTURB. 
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TUK TALMUD CONTAINS AN IMMENGE NUMBER OF TRADITIONS. 
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their talent of silver, called cicar, was equi- 
valent to three thousand shekels, or onc 
hundred and thirteen pounds, ten ounces, 
tro 
to have been of the value of 1931. 162. ster- 
ling. The Romans had the great talent 
and the little talent; the great talent equal 
to 99/. Ge. Sd., and the little talent to 760. 
sterling. 

TA’LES, in law, additional jurymen, when 
those impanelled do not appear, or, appear- 
ing, are challenged. 

AIL, or FEE-TAIL, in law, a limited 
estate or fee; opposed to fec-simple. [Sce 
Fzex and ENrAiu.] 

TAL’18MAN, a word of Arabic origin, 
signifying a figure cast or cut in metal or 
stone, aud made, with certain superetitious 
ceremonies, during some partic conti- 
guration of the heavens, as when planets are 
iu conjunction, and supposed to have extra- 
ordinary influence in averting disease. But, 
in A more extensive sense, the word talia- 
man is used to denote any objcct in nature 
or art, the presence of which checks the 
power of spirits or demons, and defends the 
wearer from their malice. 

TAL’LOW, animal fat melted and sepa- 
rated from the fibrous matter mixed with 
it. It is firm and brittle, has a peculiar 
odour, and is applied to vanous uses, but 
— to the manufacture of candles. 

allow contains of carbon and hydrogen, 
which, when excited into gas by any burn- 
ing body applied to the wick, absorbs en 
gen, and the hydrogen and carbon explod- 


EB MADE OF AXIMAL TALLOW, AND FREE FROM ALL OFFENSIVE aMELL. 


— heat, ereates a uucleus called flame, 
and radiates ieee 

TAL’LOW-TREE (efillingia ecbifera), a 
remarkable tree growing in great plenty in 
China; 80 called from its producing a sub- 
stance like tallow, in every minute particn- 
lar, and apphcable to the same pulp oer. 
The tallow-tree is about the height of the 
cherry ; and the foliage greatly resembles 
the Lombardy poplar, and at the end of the 
season the lcaves turn bright red. The 
bark ia very smooth; the fruit, which 1s 
enclosed by a kind of coat resembling that 
of achesnut, is composed of three grains, 
of the size and form of a small nut. The 
capsules and seeds are crushed together 
and boiled; the fatty matter is skimmed as 
it rises, and condenses on cooling: and the 
caudles made of this substance are very 
white. 

TAL'LY, a mode of reckoning between 
buyers and sellers, which before the use of 
writing was almost universal, and wbich is 
even still partially uscd. The fally is a 
piece of wood on which notches or scores 
are cut as marks of number. It is cus- 
tomary for traders to have two of there 
sticks, or one atick cleft inte two parts, and 
to mark or notch them in a corresponding 
manner; one to be kept by the seller, the 
other hy the purchaser.——In the English 
exchequer are tallies of loans, one part 
being kept in the exchequer, the other 
being given to the creditor in lieu of an ub- 
ligation for money lent to government. 
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TES TAMARIND-FERE EXISTS IN ARABIA AND OTHER PAATS OF AFRICA. 
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TAL’LY TRADE, the name given to a 
system of retail trade carried on not on} 
in London and other Jarge towns, but pared. 


weight. The 4tttc talent is supposed , ing over the country to a fearful extent. By 


{ this mode of trade shopkeepers furnish cer- 
| tain erticles on credit to their customers, 
| the latter agreeing to pay a stipulated sum 
weekly. A temptation is thus held out to 
the poorer classes to buy articles which 
they do not absolutely require; and the na- 
tural consequence is, that ahey get involved 
in debt with the tally-shops beyond their 
means of extrication, and eventually pay 
the penalty of debt (small as it is) within 
the walls of a prison. It has become an 
evil of great magnitude, and may be regard- 
ed as one of the most direct roads to pau- 


perism. 
TAL‘MUD, the book of the oral law of 
the Jews, containing their laws, customs, 
' andtraditions. Jt consists of two general 
) parts, the Mischna or text, the style and 
' yeasonlog of which are tolerably accurate: 
! and the Gemara or comment, which con- 
, tains the decisions of the Jewish doctors, 
aud their expositions uf the text. The 
| Talmud of Babylon was composed about 500 
years after Christ, and was much esteemed ; 
, that of Jerusalem was not held in such 
great veneration, although composed 200 
1 years earlier. 
TALON, in architecture, akind of mould- 
ing, which consists of a cymatium, crowned 
‘with a square fillet. It is concave at the 
| bottom, and convex at the top; and is usu- 
ally called by workmen an ogee, or O G. 
FALPA, In surgery, a name given to en- 
{| cysted tumours, when situated under the 
| scalp.——-Taipa, in zoology, the mole, 
TALUS, in fortification, the slope of a 
; work, as a bastion, rampart, or parapet. 
| TAM'ARIN, in toology, # small monkey 
} ror 
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of South America, with e cars. 

TAMARIND, the fruit of an Indian tree 
which has an agreeable acidity combine 
with sweetness. The tamwarind-trec is cul- 
tivated in both the Indies, for the sake of 
its shade as well as for its grateful acid 
fruit, the pulp of which, mixed with boiled 
sugar, is imported into Euro The stem 
of this tree in large, lofty, and crowned with 
wide spreading branches. 

TAN'BOUR, a species of embroide 
wrought on a kind of cushion or spheric 
body, stretched on a frame, ao that it some- 
what resembles the head of a drum, oratam- 
bourine. A frame of a different coustruc- 
thon is used when several workers are em- 
ployed on the same fabric, consisting prin- 
cipally of two rollers, which, when properly 
fixed, stretch the material to the necessary 
degree of tension. But machines of extraor- 
dinary ingenuity have of late years been con- 

' atructed for tambour-working, by which 
1 the greatest accuracy is ensured, while the 
| saving of manual labour places them among 
those efforts of :nechanical skill which are 
_ the distinguishing features of the present 
age.——Tamébour, in fortification, a kind of 
work formed of palisades or pieces of wood 
, ten fect long, planted close together, and 
| driven finn into the ground.——Tambour, 
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THU BARK OY ALMUST ALL TRENS AND SHRUUS CUNTAIN TAMMiM. 
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in architecture, is applied to a wall of a cir- | and gelatine not being soluble in water, and 
cular building, surrounded with columns, | not liable to putrefaction, the skin is ren- 
mechanics, the cylindrical axle-tree | rendered dense and unpermeabdie, and not 
of a whecl, which serves to draw up stoncs | subject to the spontancous change which 
out of a quarry. it would otherwise suon wodergo. 
TAMBOURINE, ove of the most an- TAN’NING, the art or process of pre- 
cient musical instruments, aad still used, | paring leather from the raw ludes of ani- 
particularly in Biscay, where a large kind | mals, by means of tan. After being cleared 
of tambourine, called tumbour de Busque, is , of the bair, wool, aud fleshy parts by the | 
used to accompany all the national songs , help of hme, scraping, and other means, 
and dances. Jn Scripture this instrument they are macerated in an — liquor, | 
ia designated a tembrel; in profane bistory | formed from the bark of the oak. This is | 
we find it was popular dmong most of the ; usually done by putting into the tan-pit 
Eastern nations; and in the middie ages | layers of ground oak-bark and skins alter. 
it was used hy the Troubadours and min. | nately, with the addition of a small —— 
strels. The present tambourine consists of | of water. This process 18 long and lohbori- 
a wooden or brazen hoop, over wluch a ons; but, by accounts which have lately 
skin is extended, and which is hung with : been published, it would appear that a 
belle. Sometimes the thumb of the right | discovery has been made which wonder- 
hand is drawn in a circle over the skin; ' fully facilitates the operations. By means of 
sometimes the fingers are struck against | a tanning machine, or pair of horizontal 
it; while it is supported by the thumb of rollers fiacd over a tan-pit, between which 
the left hand. From the performanre of it | is introduced a bolt or band of hides attach- 
being capable of displaying various graceful | ed by ligatures to each other, to the num- 
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THE ART OF TANNING CONSISTS IN DIVESTING SKINS OF THEIR PUYRESCENT QUALITIES, AXD AT THE SAME TINE PRESERVING THEIR PLIABILITY. 


movements of the body, the tambourine is 
generally an attribute of Terpsichore. 

TAM’POE, an East Indian fruit some- 
what resembling an a ple. 

TAN, the hark of the oak, or other tree 
proane or chopped, and used in tanning 
eather. Tan, after being used in tanning, 
is used in gardening for making hotbeds. 

TANGENT, in etry, a straight line 
which touches a curve, but which, when pro- 
duced, doen not cut it ——In trigonometry, 
the tangent of an arc, is a right line touch- 
ing the are at one extremity, and termi- 
nated by a secant passing through the other 
extremity. 

TAN‘ISTRY, a tenure of lands in Ire- 
land, by which the proprietor had only a 
life estate, and to this he was admitted by 
election. The primitive intention seems 
to have been that the inhentance should 
descend to the oldest or most worthy of 
the blood and namie of the deceased ; but 
the practice often gave rise to the tiercest 
and most oor dead contests between 
tribes and families. 

TAN’NIN, m chemistry, the astringent 
vegetable substance procured from tan, by 
macerating it in cold water; this has the 
property of formmg with animal gelatine a 
tough insoluble matter, and 18 therefore 
usedgn converting skins into leather by the 
— of tanning. The oak and its pro- 

ucts, gall-nuts, &c. contain two kindred 
matters, tannin and gall acid, which seem 
by the powers of vegetation, mutually con- 
vertible. They comwbine with much faci- 
ee forming, from a state of solution, a 
soft, forculent precipitate, which, on dry- 
ing, hecomes hard and bnittle. On the 
formation of this combination, the art of 
tanmug depends. The skin of an animal 
when freed from the hair, epidermis, and 
cellular fibre, consists chicfly of indurated 
gelatine. By immersion m the tan-liquor, 
which is an infusion of bark, the combi- 
ation of tannin with the organized gela- 
tine, which forms the animal fibre, is slowly 
established; and the compound of tannin 
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HIDES INCREASK IN WEIGUT DURING THE FROCKSS OF TANNING, 
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ber of tifty to a hundred, and by which tho 
rollers are constantly fed or supplied, the 
hides are lifted ont of the pit on one side of 
the machine; and as they pass between the 
rollers the exhausted ooze or tanning liquor 
is preased out of them, and they are depo- 
sited in folds in the pit, on the other side 
of the machine, where they absorb another 
supply of fresh ooze. The first hide having 
been ineerted between the rollers, the others 
follow in succession, and upon arriving at 
the end of the band the motion of the 
roller is reversed, and the belt is returned 
through the machine to reccive another 
pressing. This alternate motion is con- 
stantly repeated, the pit being replenished 
from time to time with fresh solutions of 
tan, till the operation is completed. The 
effects said to be produced by this simple 
plan, are—the shortening the time of tan- 
ning to one-fourth of that generally re. 

nired, and the production of a consider- 
able increase of weight. It wuat, however, 
be observed, that tanning 18 a chemical pro- 
cess, and that improvements in the arts 
may naturally te expected to result from 
the progress of chemical science, independ- 
ent of the mere mechanical operations. 

TAN’SY, in botany, a plant of the genus 
Tanacetum, with small yellow flowers, like 
bnttons, disposed in a upright co- 
tymb. The whole plant has a Sone and 
penetrating odour, and an extremely bitter 
taste. It contams an acrid volatile oil, and 
is used in medicine as a stimulant and 
carmiuative. 

TAN TALITE, in mineralogy, the ore of 
tantalum, otherwise called columbium, a 
newly-discovered metal. It is imbedded 
in small angular pieces, and is of an iron 
black colour, sometimes tinged with blue. 

TAPESTRY, a curious production of the 
loom, wherein the finest — may be 
represented. It consists af a kind of woven 
hangings of wool and silk, often ennched 
with gold and silver, representing figures 
of men, animals, landscapes, histomeal sub- 
jects, &c. This species of curtain covering 
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TANNIN HAS NEVER BEEN MET WITH IN THE FOISONOUS FLANTS, NOR IN SUCH AB CONTAIN ELASTIC, BESINOGS, AND MILKY JUICES. 
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for walls was known among Eastern na- 
tions from a very remote.era; but it is sup- 
posed that the Englich and Flemish, who 
were the first that, in the northern parts of 
the world, excelled in this art, learned it of 
the Saracens during the crusades. During 
the 15th and 16th centuries, the art was 
—— with great akill at Arras, in Flau- 
ere; and tapestries were executed there 
after the masterly designs of Raphael in 
his cartoons It was also carried on in 
England, and much patronized; but has 
ng since given place to paper and other 
kinds of decorations. Colbert, the cele. 
brated minister of Louis XIV., established 
Gobelin’s celebrated manufactory of tapes- 
try, in the neighbourhood of Paris. [See 
Gosrune.) 

TAPIO'CA. [See Manroc and Cas- 
— 

TATIR, in zoology, a genus of animals 
of the class Mommatlia, order Bellua, that 
inhabits America, The tapir is a native of 
South America, is about 6 feet long, and 
3% high, resembling a hog in soape, with 
a short movable proboscis. It shuns the 
habitations of man, and leads a solita 
life in the interior of forests. In the wi 
state it lives on fruits and the youn 
branches of trees, but when domesticated, 
eats every kind of food. Though possessed 
of great strength, it uses st only for de- 
fence; aud its disposition is mild and 
timid. There is also the Indian tapuir, 
which inhabits Sumatra, Malacca, and 
some of the surrounding countries. 

TAR, a thick, black, unctuous substance, 
{| obtained from old pines and dr trees. Some 
of the unctuous npecies of bitumen are 
also called mineral far. : 

TARAN’TULA, in entomology, the 

| st of all KEuropcan spiders, the bite of 

which was formerly supposed to be veno- 

moua, and only to be cured by the aid of 
music, 

TARE, in commerce, an allowance for 
‘the outside package that contains such 
| goods as cannot be unpacked without de- 

trunent; or for paper, bands, cord, Xe. 
When the tare is deducted, the remainder 
ie called the net or neat weight. 

TAR’GUM, w sacred hterature, a name 
given by the Jews to certain glosses and 
: hrases of the Scriptures, written in 
| the Chaidaic language; a work which was 
| occasioned by the long captivity of that 


peers. 

AR'IPF, or TAR'IF, in commerce, a hat 
or table of custom-house and excise duties 
imposed on goods, with their respective 


rates. 

TARPE'IAN, in Roman antiquity, an 
appellation given to a steep rock in Rome ; 
whence, by the law of the twelve tables, 
those guilty of certain crimes were precipi- 
tated. It was named after Tarpeia, the 
daughter of Tarpeius, the governor of the 
citadel of Rome, who promised to open the 
gates of the city to the Sabines, provided 
they gave her their gold bracelets, or, as 
she expressed it, what they carried on their 
left hands, The Sabines consented, and, 
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TARTARIC ACID ACTS ON SUME OF THE METALS, AND IT MAY BE CUMBIBED WITH THE OXYDES OF ALL OF THEM WITH POUBLE AFFINITY. 
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as they entered the gates, threw not only 
their bracelets, but their shields, upon Tar- 
ia, who was crushed under the welght. 

he was buried in the capital. 

TAR BASS, or TERRA, in mineralogy, 
a volcanic earth, resembling puzzolana, 
used as a cement. The Dutch tarras is 
made of a soft rock stone found near Collen, 
on the lower part of the Rhine. It is burnt 
like lime, and reduced to powder by being 


ground. 

TAR’SUS, in anatomy, the space between 
the bones of the leg and the metataraus, 
the front of which is called the instep.——. 
Tarews in also used by some for the carti- 

8 which terminate the palpedra, or eye- 
lids, and from which the eslia or hairs arise, 

TARTAR, in chemistry, an acid concrete 
subatance formed on the sides of wine 
casks, It does not appear to be a uct 
of the fermentative process, but exists be- 
fore this in the juice of the grape, and is 
merely separated. It is puritied by boilin 
it in water, with the addition of a saul 
quantity of fine clay, which attracts the 
colouring matter. By evaporation, it is 
obtained crystallized, forming the purified 
tartar, crystals, or cream of tartar of the 
shops, It is a compound of tartaric acid 
and potash, having the acid in excess. In 
its crude state, it is much used as a flux in 
the Tey of ores, 

TARTARIC ACID, an acid procured by 
the solution, filtration, and crystalization of 
the tartar. Tartaric acid combines with 
the alkalis and earths, forming salts 
named tartrates, It has also a tendency 
to form salts with an excess of acid, in 
uniting with those bases, with which it 
forms soluble compounds.———To fartarize, 
to impregnate with, or refine by means of 
the salt of tartar.——(Cream of tartar, a 
powder compounded of tartanc acid and 


potash. 

TAR’ TRATES, salts formed by the com- 

bination of tartaric acid with difterent 
bases; as tartrate of potash, tartrate of 
soda, &, 
TASTE, in physiology, one of the five 
senses; a peculiar sensation excited by 
means of the organs of taste. The tastes 
of bodies depend on a certain determinate 
maguitude of the particles, adapted to 
excite different sensations by means of the 
nervous papille of the tongue.——Taite is 
also used, in a figurative sense, for the 
judgment and discernment of the mind, or 
the faculty of judgment operating in a cer- 
tain sphere ; and is the fruit of observation 
and reflection—not wholly the gift of na- 
ture, nor wholly the effect of art. 

TATOO'ING, the practice of puncturing 
the skin, and rubbing a dye or gunpowder 
into the wounds, by which means lines and 
tigurea are formed on the face or other parta 
of the body which have been subject to the 
operation. Degrees of rank among savages 
are often designated by the greater or less 
surface of fatooed akin; and some of the 
South Sea islanders have a most grotesque 
as well as fierce appearance. 

TATTOO’, the beat of the evening drum, 
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TARTARIC ACID BAB A PECULIAR TENDENCY TO ENTER INTO COWBINATION WITH MORE THAN ONE BASE, AND TO FORM TERNARY SALTS. 





TARTAR ON THE FEETH CONSICTS OF ANIMALCULA, WHICH FPRODUCB DECAY. 
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giving notice to soldiers to repair to their 
quarters in garrison, or to their tents in 


cam e 

TAURID'IA, among the Romans, were 
certain games in honour of the infernal 
— They are sometimes called taurii 
By 


AU’RUB, in astronomy, the Bull; a 
splendid constellation in the second sign 
of the zodiac, containing the Pleiades, Al- 
debaran, &c. This constellation, according 
to the British catalogue, contains 14) stars. 

TAXES, the assessments imposed by law 
for the public service, either direct, as on 

ersons and necessaries; or indirect, as on 
uxuries and raw materials. Taxes imposed 
on at the time of their importation, 
are denominated customs, duties, or umposts. 

TAXIDERMY, the art of preparing and 
preservin ecimens of animals. 

TAXIS, in surgery, an operation by 
which those parts which have — their 
natural situation, are replaced by the hand 
without the assistance of instruments, as 
in reducing hernia, &c. 

TEA, the leaf of a Chinese tree, from 
which an agreeable and useful beverage of 
the same name is made. Theteaplant is a 
native of China, Japan, and Tonguin. It 
flourishes most in valleys, the sloping sides 
of mountains, and the banks of rivers ex- 
posed to the southern rays of the sun. There 
are two varieties of the tea plant, thea viridis, 
with broad leaves, and thea bohea. The 
names given in commerce, to the different 
sorts of tea, are unknown to the Chinese, 
the imperial excepted, and are supposed to 
have been aypued by the merchants of 
Canton; hut the names by which they are 
imported into Europe are well known. The 
black teas are, bohea, congo, campo, sou- 
chong, pouchong, and pekoe; the green 
teas are twankay, hyson skin, young hyson, 
hyson, 1mperial, and gunpowder.—Tea, mo- 
derately and properly taken, acts as a 
gentle astringent and corroborative: it 
strengthena the stomach and bowels, as- 
sists digestion, aud acts also as a diuretic 
and diaphoretic ; but 1n most constitutions, 
if taken to excess, it produces considerable 
excitement and wakefulness. The tea plant 
is the growth of a particular region, situ- 
ated between the 30th and 33rd degrees of 
north latitude. The trees are planted four 
or Me feet asunder; they have a very 
stunted appearance; and are not allowed 
to grow higher than is convenient for men, 
women, and children to pick the leaves. 
When this is done, the leaves are put into 
wide shallow baskets, placed on shelves in 
the air, or wind, or mild sunshine, from 
morning till noon ; then on a dat cast-iron 
pan over a charcoal stove, ten or twelve 
ounces of leaves are thrown at a time, 
stirred quickly with a hand-broom, and 
then brushed off again into the baskets, in 
which they are equally and carefully rubbed 
between men’s hands to roll them; after 
which they are again dried over a slower 
fire. The tea is then laid upon a table to be 
drawn or picked over.—To make singlo, or 
hyson, the tiret two gatherings are chosen, 
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REAL THEA DIFFERS FROM THE SLOK-LEAP IN BEING NARROWER, SHARPER POINTED, MORE DEEFLY NOTCHED AT THE EDGES, AND OF A LIGHTES COLOUR. 
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and as soon as picked from the trees are 
put into the pan; next rolled and a 
thin, to separate the leaves, which adhere 
to each other; again well dried, spread, 
sifted, picked, and roasted two or three 
times more before it is in a marketable 
state. In no country of Europe is tea im- 
rted in such ection as in Russia. 
onveyed by land through the medium of 
the large fairs at Ladak and Nijin Novgorod, 
it retaina the virtue of which a sea-voya 
ia said to deprive it; while ite flavour is 
much enhanced by the leaves of the olea 
Sragrans, with which the Chinese pack it 
for a land journey. It is also said, that the 
tea grown in the districte from which the 
Ruszians alone are allowed to draw their 
teas, is of a finer flavour owing to the su- 
perior fitness of the soil. 

TEAK’-TREE (tectona grandia), one of 
the largest trees known; it may be re- 
warded as the oak of the Eastern world, 
and the only Indian wood impenetrable b 
the white ants. It is strong, light, aw 
easily wrought at all ages; and is much 
used in bui ding ships as well as honses. 
This tree abounds in the extensive forests 
of Java, Ceylon, Malabar, Coromandel, &c. 
but especially in the empires of Birmah and 
Pegu, from which countries Calcutta and 
Madras draw all their supplies of ship 
timber. 

TEARS, the limpid fluid secreted by 
glands adjoining the eye, and increased by 
emotions of the mind, but more oprcaly 
by grief. This fluid is also called forth by 
any injury done to the eye. Tears serve to 
moisten the cornea and preserve its trans- 
parency, as well as to remove any dust or 
other substance that entera the eye. The 
organ which secretes this liquid is the la- 
chrymal gland, one of which is situated in 
the external canthus of each orbit, and 
emits six or seven excretory ducts, which 
open on the internal surface of the upper 
eyehd, and pour forth the tears.—Teara, 
in chemistry, any fluid falling in drops, as 
gutps or resins exuding in the form of tears. 

TE’BETH, the tenth month of the Jew. 

ish ecclesiastical year, and fourth of the 
civil, It answers to our month of De- 
cember. 
TECHNOLOGY, a treatise on the arts; 
or an explanation of the terms of the arts. 
A technical word is a word that belongs 
properly or exclusively to the arta; and 
when speaking of the terms of art, we say 
technical terms, technical language, &. 

TE DE'UM, the title of a celebrated hymn 
used in the Christian church, and so called 
because it begins with the words, Te Deum 
laudamus ; We praise thee, O God. It is 
sung in the Roman Catholic churches with 
great pomp and solemnity, on occasions of 
joyful thanksgiving. 

TEETH, in anatomy, smal! bones fixed 
in the alveoli of the upper awd under jaw. 
In early infancy, when the softest aliment 
is required, the gams alone are sufficient ; 
but as we advance in years, t are re- 
quired to inasticate the food which then 
becomes necessary for our subsistence. 


















FREQUENT ADDITIONS OF BOILING WATER TO TEA ARE BEST, AS NO MORE WATER THAN THAT IMMEDIATELY IN CONTACT WITH TRE BERS CAN ACT ON IF. 
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They are the hardest and whitest of our } 
bones, and at full maturity, we usually find 
thirty two in both jaws, viz eixtecn in each 
sometimes indeed there are two more but 
oftencr two less Lverv tooth 1s compoacd 
of its cortex or enamel, and its internal bon 
substance Ihe enamel is a verv hard an 
compact substance of a white colour and 
pec ta the teeth When broken it ap 
pears fibrous or stnated, and all the strim 
are directed from the circumferunce to the 
centre of the tooth The bony part resem 
bles other bones in its structure, but 16 
much harder than the most compas part 
of bones in general Lach tooth has an 
myer cavity, which beginning by a amall 
opening at the point of the fang becomes 
larger, and terminates in the bodv of the 
tooth This cavity 1s supphed with blood 
vessels and nervcs which pass the amall 
hole m the root In aged people this hole 
sometimes closes, and the tooth then be 
comes inesensible Thc teeth are divided 
into classes viz encizores, cantnt, and 
molares or grinders ‘Lhe incisores are the 
four teeth in the fore part of each jaw, 
they derive their name from their use in 
dividing and cutting the food in the man 
nerofawedge The cantni are the longent 
of ali the tecth, —— name from 
their rescmblance to a 8 tusk, and are 
intended tor laying hold of substances ra 
ther than for the purposes of maetication 
The molares, or grnders, of which there 
are ten in each jaw, are so called, because 
from their size and fgure they wre calcu 
lated for grinding the food The last 
xrinder 1s shorter and smaller than the 
reat, and, from its comimg through the 
gums later than the rest and sometimes 
not appearing tall late in life is called dens 
samentia —We have setn it stated by a 
respectable authonty, that the ordinary 
decay of the teeth commences m the ma 
jonty of instances, immediately bencath 
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cases, as it wore, poured out from the extre- 
mities of the tubes divided in the operation, 
ond a thin dense layer intervenes between 
the exposed surface of the wory and the 


sto ee 

TLE LOLALLERS The reader 16 re 
ferred tothe word ‘ AnstingNnTs for some 
passing remarks on those who have adopted 
this singularly ndiculous appellation Much 
as these societies were talked of at the time 
we wrote those limes, and much as we were 
really plensed to scc that any pledge had 
force sufficient to reform a drunk we 
did not dream of the miracles about to be 
wrought in Ireland by a second St Patrick, 
still Jesa did we imagine that so absurd a 
name would not, long ere this, have given 
place to one a httle more rational We con 
ecquently had then no intention of mtro 
ducing it alphabetically, asa word sanction 
edbycustom But it appears that the words 
tee totullers and tee-totaliem have taken 
root and we feel compelled by the “ pres 
sure from without” to adimt them into 
our voce (See Tamrernancn So 
CIBTIFA 

1EG UMENTS (common), in anatomy, 
the general name given by anatomists to 
the cuticle rete mucosum, skim and adt 
pose membrane which cover every part of 
the body except the nails 

TEL EGRAPH, a macinne for commu- 
nicating ustellhigence to # great distance by 
various signals or movements previously 
agreedon Ihe telegraph in modern times 
Was first used by the French in the spring of 
1794, 1¢ was invented by M Chappe who 
caused st to be used in the following man 
ner At the firat station, which was on the 

ot the Louvre he reccived in writing 

fiom the Comnuttee of Pubhe Safetv the 
words to be sent to Jisle, near winch the 
French aimy at that time was Ap — 
post was erected on the Louvre, at the top 
of this were tw > tranaverse arms movable 


the euamel, in the fine ramifications of the | in all directiows with much rapidity The 
penpheral extremities of the tubes and pro {| different positions of these arms stood as 
ceeds in the dorection of the main tubes, } agna tor the letters of the alphabet and 
and consequently, by the most direct route { theac he reduced in number as much as 
to the cavity of the pulp The decayed , poambh He ving received the sentence to 
substance, in sume instances retains the | «c conveyed he gasc a signal to the second 
characteristic tubular structure wluch 1a station to prepare At each atation there 
also observable in the animal bama of | wax a witch tower, on whith te i scopes 
healthy teeth after the artificia) removal of | were fixed, and the person on the watch 
the earthy salts The soft condition of the gave the mznal of preparation sinc’ he 
decayed portion of a tooth is well known ta Fad received and this communicated suc 


D, IN THE CARTITOROUS ANIMALS, TO SCISSOBS, IN THE OTHER ANIMALS, £0 THE STONES OF A MILL 















all dentists ; it depends upon the removal 
of the earthy salts from the containing 
tubes and cells, in which process the decay 
of teeth casenttally conasta The main 
object of the dentist seems therefore to be | 
to detect those appearances in the ¢namel I 
which mdicate the commencement of de 
eay to break away the enamc! whose na | 


ccsavely through all the line which brought 
them into a state of readinise The person 
at the second station received letter b 

lettcr the sentence from the Louvrc, whic 

he ripeated with hie own machine and 
this was again repeated from the next with 
almost inconeavahle rapidity to the final 
station at Lisle ——Ti legraphs of various 














tural adhemon to the worw will be found | constructions have since been erceted m 
more or leas diasolved at the decaved part, | this country Lord George Murray's tele 
to remove the softened portion of the ivory, | graph was adopted by the adnuralty m 
and fll up the cavity with gold os other | 1796 and contimued m use for twenty ycars 
substance Experience proves what theory | It conmats of six shutters of a square or 
cannot account for,—viz that the progress octagonal form, which turn on pivots within 


of the decay 1s sometinisthas permanently the comyartments of a double frame The 
averted = The calcareoun saltn are in auch universal telegraph, invented by colonel 
TUE PINGT TIMP THIRGRAPHA WRF tf FD BY THY KNGIISS Wis sinh SH 1706 
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MAN IS ABLE TO COUNTERACT THE FATAL CONSEQIU“NCFES OF THE LORS OF TEFTH, BUT NO OTHER AXIMAL CAN SUPPLY THYIR LOæs 
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THE FIRE REPLUCTING THLESCOPR (NRWTONIAN) WAS MADR IN 1692. 


TEL] A New Dictionary of the Welles Lettres. {ret 


~ 


| Pasley in 1822, hae two arms, each of which | sible to communicate with it between Dover 


can exhibit seven positions, with an indi- | and Calais! 
cator or mark on one side of the post, for; TEL'ESCOPE, an optical instrument em- 
the purpose of distinguishing the positions post in viewing distant objects, as the 
eavenly bodies. It assists the eve chiefl 


more accurately. A series of telegrapha | | 
are placed at intervals, and informatiun is | in two ways; first, by enlarging the vis 
angle nnder which a distant object is seen, 


thus communicated with great rapidity. 
| and thus magnifying that object; and se- 


Twonty-neven — convey informa- 
tion from Paris to Calais in three minutes; | condly, by collecting and conveying to the 
ea r beam o light than would enter 


, twenty-two from Paris to Lisle in two mi- 
the naked organ, and thus rendering objects 


nutes ; for from Strasburg to Paris in 
| six and a half minutes, and eighty from | distinct and visible which would otherwise 
be indistinct or invisible Telescopes are 


Paris to Brest in ten minutes. At the time 
of the French expedition to Algiers, noc- | either refracting or reflecting ; the former 
consist of different lenses through which 


turnal telegraphs were erected, with lan- 
terns of powerful magnifying glasses, and | the objects are seen by rays refracted by 
them to the eye, and the latter consist of 


atrong reflectors, and — with gas — 
i specula from which the rays are reflected 


But a more singular kind of telegraph 
| now demands our notice, namely, the | and passed to the eye. The lens turned to- 
_ Galvanic or Electrical Telegraph at the | wards the object is called the object-glass; 
' Great Western Railway, the invention of | and that to which the eye is applied, the 
Professor Wheatstone.— The space occupied | eyé glass; and if the telescope consist of 

| by the case containing the machinery | more than two lenses, al} but the object-glase 
(which simply stands upon a table, and can | are called aye pinaeer: The invention of 
be removed at pleasure to any part of the | the telescope, like most other inventions, 
room) is little more than that required for | appeara to have dawned upon mankind by 
gentle degrees. A simple tube, formed by 


a gentleman’s hat-box. The —— is 
| worked by merely pressing smail brass | the hand, was found to direct the view, or 

keys, similar to those on a keyed bugle, | render 1t more distinct by singling out the 
| which acting by galvanic power upon va- | object to be examined, and defending the 
| rious hands placed upon a dial-plate at the eve against the rays reflected from others. 

other end of the telegraphic line, point not e experience of this fact led to the use 
only to each letter of the alphabet (as each 
key may be struck or pressed), but the nu- 
| merals are indicated by the same means, as 

well as the various points, from a comma 
to a colon, with notes of admiration and 
interjection. There is likewise a cross (x) 
upon the dial, which indicates that when 
this key 18 struck a mistake has heen made 
in sume part of the sentence telegraphed, 
and that an erasureis intended, <A ques- 
tion, such, for instance, as the following, 
“ How many passengers started from Dray- 
{ ton by the ten o’clock trnin ?” and the an- 
awer, could be transmitted from the termi- 
nus to Drayton and back in less than two 
minutes. There are wires communicating 
with each end passing through a hollow 
iron tube, not more than an inch and a 
half in diameter, which is fixed about six 
inches above the ground, runuing parallel 
with the railway, and about two or three 
feet distant from it. It is said to be the 
intefRion of the Great Western Railway 
Company to carry the tube along the line, 
and ultimately throughout the whole dis- 
tance to Bristol. The machinery and the 
mode of working are so exceedingly simple 
that a chiid who could read would be en- 
abled —— to tranemit and reerive 
information. We hear that the principal 
objection which has heen made to these 
telegraphs ia the difficulty of repairing the 
wires when broken or damaged; but this, 
it is said, can be obviated by means of a 
small carriage moved along the line of the 
telegraph. The place where the defect lies 
is indicated by a magnetic needle, which 
changes its position the instant it arrives 
at the part where the connection is broken ; 
and the inventor believes it to be quite pas- 
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of more efficacious tubes, formed of some 
convenient maternal. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, a manuscript was adorned with a pic- 
ture of Ptolemy in the act of observing the 
stars through a tube of fou joints or draws; 
but it was not till the middle of the 16th 
century (1549), so far as any records evince, 
that the use of glasses in this instrament 
was discovered. In fact, no advances were 
made in the construction of telescopes be- 
fore the time of Galiico, who, while at Ve- 
nice, accidentally heard that a sort of optic 
— was made in Holland, which brought 
istant objects nearer; and considering how 
this thing might be, he set to work and 
ground two pieces of glass into a form, as 
well he could, and fitted them to the two 
ends of an organ pipe, with which he pro- 
duced an effect that delighted and aston- 
ished all beholders. After exhibiting the 
wonders of this invention to the Venetians 
on the top of the tower of St. Mark, he de- 
voted himsclf wholly to the improving and 
perfecting the telescope, in which he was 
so successful that it has been usual to give 
him the honour of being the inventor.—— 
Great have been the improvements which 
since that time have been made in the 
construction of telescopes. Herschel’s 
igantic telescope, erected at Slough, near 
indsor, was completed August 28, 1789; 
and on the same day the sixth satellite of 
Saturn was discovered. The diameter of 
the polished surface of the speculum was 
forty-eight inches, and its focal distance 
forty feet. It weighed 2118 pounds, and 
was placed in one end of an iron tube four 
feet ten inches in diameter. The } 
front-view telespope, at present in England, 
is that erected at the royal observatory at 
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SIR JAMES SOUTH’S TELESCOFE OF TWENTY FEET FOCAL LENGTH, IN HIS OBSERVATORY AT KENSINGTON, BAS FLINT-GLASs LENSES 12 In. IN DIAMETER. 
HERSCHEL HAS A ARFLECTING TELESCOPE OF TWENTY FEET, WITH WHICH HE QEES COMETS THAT NO OTBER IN EUROPE CAN BENDEB VISISLE. 
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IN REFLECTING TELESCOPES THE MIBRROB IS AN ELLIPSOLD. 






















AT THE LATE GREAT CATTLE PAIR OF BALLINASLOE (1340), THERE WERE BUT RIGHT GALLOXS OF WHISKY CONSUMED, INSTEAD OF S00 AS BEFORE. 
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Greenwich, by Mr. Ramage, in 1890: the 
diameter of the reflector is fifteen feet, and 
its focus is twenty-tive feet. An improve- 


reflecting telescope, by making the specu- 
lume of platina, so that it will not suffer 
from rust, But the achromatic or refract- 
ing telescopes have been brought to such a 
state of perfection, that may have in some 
degree superseded the use of the reflecting 
telescopes. 

TELLU’RIUM, in wineralogy, a kind of 
metal of a whitish colour, soft, brittle, and 
easily reducible to powder. It melts in a 
heat something above the fusing point of 
lead. There are four kinda of ore of tellu- 
rium, which are denominated satire, gra- 
phic, yetlow, and white. The first is of a tin- 
white colour, passing into lead-gray, with a 
metallic lustre: the second is of a steel- 
gtay colour, gencrally spjendent, but orca- 
sionally slightly tarnished ; this kind is of a 
silver-white, and of a bright metallic las- 
tre; and the last of a colour between iron- 
black and a dark lead-gray. These ores are 
found massive or crystalized.—— Tellurium, 
amachine for the illustration of the motions 
and phenomena of the earth. 

TEMACHIS, in mineralogy, a genus of 
fossils of the class of gypsums, softer than 
others, and of a bright glittering hue. 

TEM’PERAMENT, that pecuharity of 
organization which in some measure influ- 
ences our actions, thoughts, and feelings. 
The ancients distinguished four tempera- 
ments—the choleric or bilious, the phieg- 
matic, the melancholic, and the sanguine- 
ous, which derived their names from the 
supposed excess of one or other uf the prin- 
cipal fluids of the human body.——Tempera- 
ment, in mume, the accommodation or ad- 
juatment of the imperfect sounds, by trans- 
ferring a part of their defects to the more 

erfect ones, to remedy in part the false 
tutervala of instruments of fixed sounds, as 
the piano, organ, &c. 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 80 
t was the propensity for an excessive 
indulgence iu the use of spirits about a 
century ago, that a report at that time 
made by the mazistratea to a committee of 
parhament, «tates pomtively that there 
were 12,000 gin-sellera in the metropolis, 
exelusive of the city and Southwark; and 
the bishop of Sahsbury, in his speech in 
the House of Lords, says there were 7444 
houses licensed for spirits, and 3007 ale- 
houses; and that boards were put up in- 
scribed with “You may here get drunk for 
one penny; dead drunk for two pence; and 
have clean straw for nothing.” Jn short, 
it appeared that, altogether, there were not 
less than 20,000 houses and shops for drink- 
ing withii the bills of mortality. There 
are at the present time not a fourth of the 
number; aud, with a population at least 
double, some persons imawine that the 
practice of drinking spirits has proportion- 
ably declined. But the gin-shops of tlose 
days were no more like the establishments 


| of the present time, in their extent, than 


they were to be compared to them 
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“THERE 4BR NOW BUT TWO DISTILLERING AT WORK IN THR COUNTY OF CORM."—RALL. 
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THK COHK TOTAL ABSTINENCE RUCTETY WAS FORMED aPRAtt Hi, 1838. 
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terior decorations; and although we ave re- 
| joiced to see a sensible decrense in.the vice 
| of habitual drunkenness, we believe that 


ment has been recently introduced in the | the decrease is greatly overrated.—The evils 


of intemperance had long been the subject 
of much anxious observation, not merely in 
Great Britain, but elanwhere, more espe- 
cially in the United States; and the idea of 
concentrating public sentiment upon it, in 
some form, to produce important results, 
seems to have been first conceived there; a 
meeting, called the General Association of 
Massachusetts Proper, having been held in 
1813, for the express object of “ checking 
the progress of intemperance.” The first 
attempt of the socicty was to collect facts 
towards a precise exhibition of the nature 
and magnitude of the existing evil with the 
view of drawing public attention toit, and of 
directing endeavours for its removal. The re- 
ports presented, from year to year, embraced 
statements and calculations which were 
found to make out a case of the most ap- 
palling nature, such as to amare even those 
whose eolicitude on the subject had been 
atest. In 1830, from data carefally col- 
ected, the Massachusetts’ society stated in 
their report, that the number who died 
annually victims of intemperance was esti- 
mated at above 37,000; and that 72,000,000 
gallons of distilled apirite were coneumed in 
the country, being about six gallons on an 
average for every man, woman, and child of 
the whole population. It alee stated that 
about 400,000 of the eommunity were con- 
firmed drunkards; and that there appeared 
reason to believe that intemperance was 
responsible for four-fifths of the crimes 
committed in the country, for at least three 
quarters of the pauperism existing, and for 
at least one third of the mental derange- 
ment. By these exposures, and an unre- 
laxing perseverance in the course they had 
comnuenced; by the circulation of tracts 
aud the addresses of travelling agents; b 
the formation of auxiliary associations, an 
by obtaining individual responsibility for 
the performance of a variety of duties tend- 
ane te promote the great object in view,— 
public notice was attracted, and it led to 
an imitation of the practice in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. The basis on winch thease 
, associations have been formed, at least in 
; the outeet, has been that of an engagement, 
, on the part of each meinber, to alA&tain 
‘ from the use of distilled spirite, except for 
medicinal — and to forbear to pro- 
vide them for the entertainment of friends 
or the supply of dependents. But of late 
years new societies have sprung into exist- 
ence, whose love of temprrance is of the 
ultra kind; and they accordingly pledge 
' themnelves to a total abstinence, not from 
| ardent spirits only, but from all wines and 
fermented liquors. This class is known by 
the dignified title of Tee-totallers. (See 
Asstinunts. Dut we more especially re- 
fer the reader to “ Ireland, its Scenery, 
Character, &c. hy Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall” 
—Part I. of which was literally thie day 





| published—for a most gratifying account of 


the successful labours of Father Mathew. 
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THE “ FLEDGED” BELIEVE THAT MB, MATHEW CAN HEAL DISEARES, ANN PRESERVE BIS FOLLOWERS FROM ALL SPIRITUAL AND PHYSICAL DANGERS, 
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It is there stated, that upwards of tiv mil- 
lions five hundred and thirty thousand indi- 
viduala have already pledged themselves 
* to abstain from all intoxicating drinks,” 
&., and that there is every reavon to be- 
lieve that drunkenness and ita kindred 
vices in Ireland will, ere long, be auceeeded 
by industrious habits and their concomi- 
tant results.] : : ; 

TEMPERATURE, in physics, a definite 
degree of sensible heat, as indicated by the 
thermometer; or the constitution of the 
air according tothe diversity of the seasons 
or difference of climate, &c. When a body 

applied to another, either excites the seu- 

sation of heat, or expands that body, we 
say it ia of a higher temperature; when it 
excites the sensation of cold, or contracts 
another body, it is said to be of a lower 
temperature. The annual variation of heat 
is inconsiderable between the tropics, and 
becomes greater and greater as we approach 
the poles. This arises from the combination 
of two causes, namely, the greater or less 
directness of the sun's rays, and the dure- 
tion of their action, or the length of time 
frem sunrise to sunset. 

TEMPERATE ZONE, in geography, the 
space ov the earth between the tropics and 
t ar circles, where the heat is Jess than 
in the tropics, and the cold Jess than in the 
polar circles. 

TEM’PEST, a storm of excessive violence, 
(See Sronne.) 

TEM PLARS, or KNIGHTS OF THE 
TEMPLE, a religio-military order, esta- 
blished at Jerusalem, a.p. 1118, for the pro- 
tection of pilgrims travelling to the Holy 
Land. During nearly six hundred years, 
this order maintained an important cha- 
racter in Europe. In every nation it had 
a particular governor, called master of the 
Temple, or of the militia of the Temple. Its 
riches became immense; a fact which, 
among many others, justifies the observa- 
tion of Raynal, that persons who have laid 
down rules for religious societies have done 
80 with the sole view of making holy men; 
but that they have laboured more directly 
and more effectually to make rich ones. 
Towards the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the Templars were charged with 
leaning to Mohammedanism; and, in con- 
sequence, the order was abolished under 
pope lement V., Edward II. of England, 
and Philip the Fair of France. In 1307, 
all the members in England were arrested, 
and of these, seven suffered at the stake. 
In 1412, the final suppression was effected 
by the council of Vienna, by the direction 
of which fifty others of these persecuted 
men suffered death in the flames. 

TEM’PLE, a place of worship, chiefly 
applied to heathen worship. riginally 
temples were open places, as Stonehenge, 
in Wiltshire. In Rome, some of the tem- 
ples were open, and called sacella; others 
were roofed, aud called ade. The most 
celebrated of the ancient pagan temples 
were those of Belus in Babylon, Vulcan at 
Mewphis, Jupiter at Thebes, Diana at 
Epheaus, Apollo in Miletus, Jupiter Olym- 
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THE AVERAGE TEMPSRATOURE OF THE SUMMER MONTHS IN ENGLAND 18 SIXTY-FIVX DEGREES, AND OF THR WINTER MONTHS ABOUT FORTY DEGREES. 
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SER THMPLRATE ZONES BNJOUY BPHING, BUMMER, AUTUMN, AND WINTER. 
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most celebrated aud magnificent temple 
erected to the true God, was that built 
Solomon in Jerusalem.——The Temples, iu 
London, are two inns of court, so called be- 
cause anciently the — of the Knights 
— lars. the Inner and 
the 
the Thames.——-In anatomy, the name of 
the sides of the face above the ears, in which 
are the temporal arteries, veins, &c. 
TEMTO (Italian for time), signifies, in 
music, the degree of quickness with which 
a musical piece is to be executed, The dif- 
ferent degrees of time are designated by 
the following terms: largo, adagio, an- 
dante, allegro, and preato; and the inter. 
mediate degrees are described by additions. 


pius in Athena, and Apollo at Delphi. : 
{See these terms —— 
secular con- 


They are calle 
iddle Temple, and are situated near 


TEMPORAL, belonging 
cerns; not spiritual; as the temporal re- 
venues of the church, called temporalities. 
Temporal courts are those which take cog- 
nizance of cjvil suits; temporal power, civ. 
or political power. 

EMPORA’LIS, or TEM’PORAL, in 
anatomy, pertaining to the temples, as the 
arteria temporalis or temporal urtery. 

TENACITY, the degree of force with 
which the particles of bodies cohere or are 
held together; a term applied particularly 
to metals which may be drawn into wire, 
as gold and silver. 

ENAIL’, in fortification, an outwork 
consisting of two parallel sides with a front, 
in which is a re-entering angle. It is single 


or double. 

TEN'AILLONS, in fortification, works 
constructed on each side of the ravelins, 
hke the lunettes, but differing in this, that 
one of the faces of the tenaillon is in the di- 
rection of the ravelin, whereas that of the 
lunette is perpendicular to it. 

TEN’ANT, in law, one who holds lands 
or tenements by any right or title, particu- 
larly one who occupies lands or tenements 
at a yearly rent, for life, years, or will.—— 
Tenant in capite, is one who holds imme- 
diately of the king. According to the 
feudal system, all Jands in England are 
considered as held immediately or me- 
diately of the king, who is styled lord pa- 
ramount. Such tenants, however, are con- 
sidered as having the fee of the lands and 
permanent possession. 

TENCI& in ichthyology, a fish of the ge- 
nus Cyprinus, found in ponds and rivers. 
It is distinguished by the diminutive size of 
the scales, its golden body, and transparent 
fins. The meey is short and thick, the head 
large, and the lips thick. 

TEN'DER, a small vesse) employed to 
attend a larger one for supplying her with 
provisions or naval stores, Or to convey in- 
telligence, &c.——IJn law, an offer either of 
money to pay a debt, or of service to be 
peered, in order to save A penalty or 
orteiture which would be incurred by non- 
payment or —— 

TEN'DO ACHIU'LIS, or Tendon Achillea, | 
in anatomy, the tendon which connects the , 
calf of the leg with the heel. It was so called, | 
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THE GREATEST DAILY RANGE OF TEMPERATUES (N EUROPE TAKER PLACE EN JULY, AND THR LEAST IN DECEMEER. 
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because, as fable reports, Thetis, the mother 
of Achilles, held lum by that part when she 
dipped hm in the river Styx to make him 
invulnerable 

TEN DONS, in anatomy, white elastic 
fibrea, which connect the muscles with the 






Nes. 

TEN ET, any opinion, principle, ar doc 
trine which a person believes and maintains, 
as the tenets of Chnatianity,, the tenets of 
Plato, &&. 

TEN’ NANTITE, in mineralogy, a subspe 
cies of grav copper, a mineral of a lead co- 
jour, or sron biack, massive or crystalsed, 

in Cornwall 

TEN’NE, in heraldry, a colour consisting 
of red and yellow im the coats of gentry, 
which 18 — in engravmg by diago 
pal hnes from the dexter to the srmster 
ade of the alueld, traversed by perpendicu 
lar lsues 

TEN NI8, akind of play or game in which 
a ball 1s kept in motion between opposite 
parties who stnke it with rackets 

TEN ON, in ntry, the end of a piece 
of timber, which is fitted to a mortise for 
masertion, &¢ The form of a tenon 1s va 
rious, as square, dove tailed, & 

VEN OR, 1p mune the more dehcate of 
the two voices which belong to the mature 
age of male singers, and ite compass gene 
rear extends from d, in the small! octave, 
to the single marked forg It 15 the se 
cond of the four parts reckoning from the 
base, and ommnally the wr, to which the 
other s Were auxiliary 

TENSE, 1n grammar an inflection of 
verbs by wineh they are made to sigmfy or 
distingtush the tume of actions or events 
as the present tense denoting the time that 
now 12, the preterite or paat, the time that 
was, and the futere, the tiine that will be 
some tenses bkewiae denote the state of the 
action, as to its completeness or othcrwise, 
in @ certain degree or time, se the tmperfect 
tense, which denotes an unfipaled action 
at @ certain time, the baton a finshed 
aetion at any time, and the pluperfect, a 
finished action betore a certain time. 

TEN S1ON, the atate of being stretched 
or strwned Thus, animals suatain and 
move themselves by the tension of their 
muscles and nerves , anda chord or musical 
— gives an acuter or d sound, as 
st 18 in a greater or Jess degree of tension, 
that is, more or less stretched 

TEN BOR, an anatomy, av epithet for a 
muscle which extends the part tu which it 
us fixed, an, the texsor palats, tensor tym 


t, &c 
TENT, im surgery a roll of hnt for di 
lating openmega, ainuses, &e-——A tcrm 
among lapidaries for what they put under 
table diamonds when they ect chem.——A 
land of wine of a ot red colour, chefly 
feorn Gallas or Malaga in Spain ——A 
portable dwelhug or pavilion made of can 
vas, used for shelterin a from the 
weather, particularly soldiers in camp The 
ng Arabs and ‘l artars dwell im tents 
TENTAC ULA, or TENTACLE, in na 
tural history, a filiform process or organ on 
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the bodies of various animals of the Linnean 
class Vermes, and ef Cuvier’s Molluaca, Ac 
tinta, Medusa, Polypr, &c. either an organ 
of feeling, prehension, or motion, sometames 
raund the mouth, sometimes on other parts 
of the * 

TEN TER GROUND, a place where cloth 
is stretched and bleached 

TENTHRE’'DO, in entomology, a genus 
of meects of the order Hymenoptera Insects 
of this tribe are called 1n Engleh the saw- 
fly, because the female uses her sting ike a 
— cut out — in the — of treea, 

re the purpose of depositing her e 

TEN 0 RE, in law, the manner of bolding 
lands, &c ofasupenor (See Faupan 8xs- 
tEM, Fun, &c ) 

TERCE-MAJOR, in play, a sequence of 
the three beat cards 

TEREBIN'THINE, in chemastry, con 
sisting of turpentme, or partaking of its 
qualities 

TERE DO, a genus of the class Vermes. 
A worm that bores and penetrates the bot- 
tom of ships 

TERM, in law, the space of time which 
the courts are open for the trial of causes 
In England there are four terms in the year, 
Hhlary, Easter, Trioity, and Michaelmas 
terms These terms are observed hy the 
courta of queen’s hench, the common pleas 
and exchequer, but not by the parhament, 
the chancers, or by inferior courts The 
rest of the year 1s called vaeation ~—In 
univeraties, &c., the fixed penod or time 
— which students are compelled to re 
side there previously to thei taking a de 
gree These fall within the four quarters 
of the year, and are distinguished by the 
same names as the Jaw terms ——~In the 
arts, a word or expression that denotes 
something peculiar to an art as, a techn 
cal term — In contracts, ferme mean con 
ditions ares which work is agreed to be 
performe 

TER MES, or TFRMITES, a genus of in 
sects of the order Newropfera there are ten 
aperies of tna genus, of which the termotes 
or white ants, are the most curious These 
extraordinary insects are said to exceed the 
¢ommon ant, the bee, and the beaver in 
theor skill, ingenuity and good government 
Th uild pyramidal structures ten or 
twelve feet high, that resemble villages 10 
extent, and divide them off into @veral 
apartments, as magazines, chambers, gal 
lernes, & = They are no Jess dextrous and 
remarkable in ther manncr of providing 
themeelves food, devouring all able 
and anynal substances within reach, and 
leaving timbers and furniture in mcre leaves 
and outeide forma When assaulted, they | 
make their attack and defence with system | 
and arate ie (Bee Ant } 

TERM INAL, im botany, growing at the | 
end of a hranch or stesa. as, a termsnal 
scape flower, or spike 

ERMINA‘LIA, in antiquity, feasts held 

by the Romans on the 20nd and 2urd of 
ebruary, in honour of Termiuus, the god 
of boundaries or land marks Cakes avd 
fruit were onginally offered, but afterwards 





































WHERE THE SERVICE WAS FREE, BUT LNCERTALY, AB MILITARY SERVICK WITH HOMAGE, THAT TENUBE WAS CALLED KNIGHT-SEAVICE. 
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WORKS EXECUTED IN TERRA COTTA HAVE BEEN PRESERVED TRERE THOUSAND YEARS AS FRESH 48S WHEN FIRST PRODUCED. 
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: formed part of the sacrifice——~ | make jesting satirical speeches. Surely 


lia, in 7, a — of plants, | there must have been a great deal of 
TEAMING in srehitestere, figures used Line: apes pgs formeriy then, at 


present, or else an inordinate love of mirth, 
by the Romans for the support of entabla- | to render such en appointment necessary : 
tures, in the of columns: the 


a for (with all due deference be it 
con of the head and breast af a though the children of Minecta abeamt's 2 
aman body, and the lower of the inverted 


that classic region, there never a to 
frastum of a cone. They were so called be- ppears 


be any acarcity of the sons of Momus. Na’ 
cause they were principally used as boun- | how man cane divines are hens, ped 
a, and represented their Ter- 


dary noble lords, spiritual as well as temporal, 
minus, whose altar was on the Tarpeian 


who, in their hours of relaxation, set 
rock, where he was represented with a hu- | table in a roar with their leng-cherished 
man head, without feet or arms, to intimate | Oxonian reminiscences, and t to 
he never moved, wherever he might 


be placed cloastial palnoes that grace the hanks of 

2 ; claus’ a e banks 
ERMINOL’OGY, that branch of 4 sci- 

ence or art which explains the meaning of 


laus ! 
TE ERE VESTS i mineralogy, a species 
ita technical terma. In some sciences it is b 


ine 
of — earth u y painters. It is an 
of particular importance ; in batany, for in- | indurated clay, found in the earth in large 
stance, where not even a leaf can be de- | flat masses, nobedded in atrata of other 
scribed without an agreement on certain 


species of earth. It is of a fine re 
technical terma. 


structure, and of a smooth glossy s 
TERMIN’THUS, in surgery, alarge pain- | TER’TIAN, in medicine, an ague or in- 
fal tumour on the skin. 


termittimg fever, the paroxysms of which 










































TRR'NATE, in botany, an epithet for a | return every other day. 
7: eon TERTIARY FORMATIONS, in geology, 


leaf that has three leaflets on a — as 
in trefoil, strawberry, bramble, &c. There 
are leaves also biternate and triternate, hav- 
ing three ternate or three biternate leaflets. 
~——Ternate bat, in zoology, a species of 
bat of a kind, found in Ternate and 
other Eest-Indian isles. 

TER’RACE, a platform or bank of earth 
raised and bressted, particularly in fortifi- 
cations. Also, a raised walk in a garden, 
having sloping sides laid with turf. 

TER'RA COTTA, in the arts, the name 
given to a — class of remains of an- 
tiquity mode n clay, many admirable 
specimens of which have been discovered in 

ecany and Rome. They consist of lamps 
— of Ha ges — cig — 

re some of which display 
the — — ——— — 
no ordi egree. Terra cotta is literally 
“baked clay;” and the various articles so 
named, of modern manufacture (some of 
which are extremely tasteful), are modelled 
or cast in a paste made of pipe or pottey’s 
clay and ——— — — 
yegate, with pulverized potsherds, slowly 
= 
ij 


a series of horizontal strata, more recent 
than the chalk formation, consisting chiefly 
of sand and clay, and frequently embracing 
vast quantities of organic remaips of the 
larger animals. It comprehends the allu- 
vtal formation, which embraces those de- 
posits only which have reeulted from causes 
atill in operation; and the diluvial forma- 
tion, which ia conatituted of such deposits 
as are supposed to have been produced by 
the — — [See Grouoer.]} 

TES’SELATED, formed in little squares 
or mosaic work, aa, & tessclated pavement. 
——In botany, spotted or checkered Nke a 
cheas-board; as, a teeselated \eaf, 

TEST, in chemistry, a term applied to 
any substance which serves to detect the 
presence of a poiaonous ingredient in @com- 
position, Alao, in met — a cupel or 
pat for separating base m from gold or 

ve 


r. 
TESTA’CEOUS, —— to animals 
which havea strong, thick, and entire shell, 
as oysters; and thus distinguished from 
erustaceous, W pertains to all whose 
shells are more thin and soft, and consiet af 
several pieces jointed, as lobsters, &e—— 
Teataceous medicines are all preparations of 
shells and similar substances, as the pow- 
der of craha’ claws, pearl, &c. 
der of the claes Vermes, of which there are 
thirty-six genera. The avimal is a mol- 
lueca, thet is, a soft animal of a sample 
structure, covered with @ caloerous habita- 
tion or shelf. The shell has been consi- 
dered as analogous to the bones of animals, 
although its formation and growth are very 
different, since it serves as a base or sup- 
t to the muscles, which are attached to 
te internal surface. The principal use of 


air, and afterwards baked in a 


THERA DI SIENA, a brown ferruginous 


ochre, employed in ting. 
TERRA TMA. the ae land: the 
name particularly given to a country of 


South Americe, extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean to the extent of 1300 


TERRA JAPONICA, Japan earth, the 
— juice of a apecies of acacia. 

ER’ RA a terra, in horsemanship, a series 

of low fe which a horse makes forwards, 

— dewaya, and workiug upon two 


treads. 

TERRA, in mineralogy, Earths; one of 
the classes into which mineral substances 
have been mostly divided. 

TERRA FIL‘IUS, a scholar at the uni- 
versity of Oxford, formerly appointed to 


or defence to the avimal. Testaceous 
external form, but aleo in the mode of their 











TENBA, TUB KARTH, WAS A COSMOLOGICAL DIVINITY OF THE ANCIENIS. 


the shel] ix, however, to serve as & covering | 


mals are not only extremely different in } 


CMB TERMITES ABD CRB ORBATEST PEUT OF TROPICAL CHIMATES. a 
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MANY SPECIMENS OF ANCIRNT ORSAZLATRY FAVERENTS WAVE BEEN DUG UF IN ITALY, ENGLAND, AND OTAER COUNTERING. 
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MANY MOUNTAINS ABER SUPPFOSRD 70 OWR THEIR ORIGIN TO TESTACEA. | 
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production. Some are 55* as most 
of those that inhabit bivalve shells, multi- 
valves, and some untvalves ; while the others 
which form the greatest proportion, are 
oviparous. In one point they all » 
that whatever be the mode of their pro- 
duction, whether from an egg, or otherwise, 
the shell is formed on the bo y of the young 
animal, and ia — to ita bulk, 

_ TESTAMENT, in law,a solemn authen- 
tic instrument in writing, whereby a man 
declares his last will as to the disposal of his 
estate and effects after his death.——Tee- 
tament, in theology, the name of each of the 
volumes of the Holy Scriptures, that is, the 
Old and the New Testament.—The first 





The Scientific and Literary Dreasurp ; 


the Linnean system of plants, containin 
two orders, siliculoen and siliquosa, wi 
four long and two short stamens. 






ing four angles; as a square, a rhombus, 
&c.——In astrology, an aspect of two pla- 
nets with regard to the earth, when they 
are distant from each other ninety degrees, 
or the fourth of a cirele. 










orders in several of the Linnwan classes, 
compreleaaies those planta which have 
four pi 


angles.—In botany, having four sides, as 
a pod or silique, 
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TET RAGON, in geometry, a figure hav- 


TETRAGYN‘IA, in botany, one of the 


atils. 
TETRAIIE’DRAL, having four equal tri- 


ETRAHE'DRON, in geometry, a figure 







































comprehended under four equilateral and 
equal triangles, 
TETRAHEXAHE’DRAL, in crystalo- 
graphy, exhibiting four ranges of faces, one 
above another, cach rauge containing six 


faces. 

TETRAN’DRIA, the fourth class of the 
aLinnman syatem of planta, containing three 
orders, monopynia, digynia, and tetragynia, 
with four stamens, 

TETRA‘O, in ornithology, a genus of 
hirds of the order Gallina, having near the 
eyesa ape which is either naked, peptone, 
or thinly covered with feathers. © ape- 
cies consist of the grouse, partridge, and 


quail. 

TETRAPETALOUS, in botany, con- 
taining four distinet petals or flower leaves, 

TETRAPH’YLLOUS, iu botany, consist- 
ing of four distinct leaves or leaflets; as, a 
tefraphyllous calyx. 

TE’TRARCH, a Roman governor of the 
fourth part of # province. Such originally 
was the import of the title tetrarch; but 
it was afterwards applied to any petty king 
or sovereign. The office, or the territory 
of a tetrarch, was called a fetrarehate. 

TETRASPER™MOUS, in botany, an 
epithet for a plant which produces four 
seeds in each flower, as the rough-leaved or 
verticillate plants 

TETRAS TICH, a stanza, epigram, or 
poem conmating of four verses. 

TET BASTYLE, in ancient architecture, 
a building with four columus in front. 

TETTER, in medicine, 4 common name 
of several cutaneous discases. Also a dis- 
case of ansmals of the mng-worm kind, 

TEUCRIUM, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 14 Didynamia, order 1 Gym- 
uospermia. The species consist chiefly of 
the different kinds of germander. 

TEUTON’IC, belonging to the Teutonea, 
an ancient people of Germany. The Teu- 
tonic language is the parent of the German- 
Datch and Angio-Baxon.—— Teufonie order, 
a rehgious order of knnghts, established to- 
wards the close of the twelfth cemury, and 
thus called as consisting chiefly of Germans 
or Teutones. The original object of the 
association was to defend the Christian re- 
ligion againat the infidels, and to take care 
of the nick ou the Holy Land. It was at 
one pened immensely rich and powerful. 

TEXT, a term signifying an origmal dis- 


Testament princes in the English lan 

was in 1526. This translation was made 
William Tyndale, and was published abroad, 
after which it was circulated at Oxford and 
London. Tonstall, bishop of London, and 
Sir Thomas More, bought up almost the 
whole mupreasion, and burnt it at §t. Paul’s 


Cross. 

TESTIMONY, the evidence of facta, 
oral, as in a court of law, or written, as in 
the records of history. Testimony is pro- 
bahle and creditable when in accordance 
with general experience, corroborated, and 
distinterested; but improbable, and un- 
worthy of credit, when contrary to general 
experience, and uncorroborated. 

ESTING, in metallurgy, the operation 
of refining large quantities of gold or silver 
by means of Jead, in the vessel called a test. 
In this process the extrancous matter is 
vitrified, acorified, or destroyed, and the 
metal left pure. 

TESTU'DO, in soology, a genus of ani- 
mals, inclading the marine turtle, the river 
turtle, and the land tortoise.—— 7estudo, in 
the military art of the ancients, was a de- 
fensive machine, consisting of a wooden 
tower covered with skins, under which the 
soldiers skreened themselves when they ap- 
proached the walle to mine them. It was 
movable, and called festudo because it shel- 
tered the soldiers as a tortoine 1s covered 
in ita ahell.—A similar defence was some- 
times formed of boards and moved on 
wheels.———In medicine, a broad soft tu- 
mour between the skoll and the skin, called 
also talpa or mole, as resembling the wind- 
inga of the tortoise or mole. 

ET’ANUS, in medicine, a spasmodic 
contraction of the muscics of voluntary 
motion, particularly of thone which shut 
the lower jaw: this 18 commonly termed a 


locked jase. 

TET RACHORD, in ancient music, 8 
concord consisting of four degrecs or inter- 
vals, and four terms or sounds; called by us 
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on COMMON SEA TURTLE, 18 30 URAY STRONG, THAT IT CAN CARRY UPWARDS OF 600 LBS. ON 178 BACK. 
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TET BAD, the number four; a collection 
of four things. ; 

TETRADIAPASON, a musical chord, 
otherwise called a quadruple eighth or 
twenty-ninth. 

TETBADRACIIMA, in ancient coivage, 
a silver coin worth four drachinas, 32., the 
drachma being estimated at 9d. sterling. 

TETBADYNA'MIA, the 15th class of 
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eouree exclusive of any note or commen- 
tary. Also, a certain passage of scripture, 
chosen by a preacher to be the subject of his 
sermon.——- Tezt-book, a book containing 
the leading principles or most important 
points of a science or branch of learning, 
arranged in order for the use of students 
TEXTILE, au epithet given to whatever 
ia woven or — of being woven. Textile 
fabrice accordingly signify stuffs of every 
description, no matter what the materials 
may be of which they are composed. 
HAM™MUZ, the tenth month of the 
Jewish civil year, containing 29 days, and 
answering to a part of June and a part of 





HANE, the name of an ancient rank 
among the English or Anglo-Saxons; but 
after the Norman conquest this title was 
disused, and baron took its place. 

THEA, in botany, the systematic name 
of the Tea-tree. 

THF’ATRE, a building for the exhibition 
of dramatic performances, as tragedies, co- 
medics, and farces; comprehending the 
stage, the pit, boxes, galleries, &c. The 
first royal licence for a theatre in England 
was granted in 1757, to James Burbage and 
four others, servants to the earl of Leices- 
ter, to act plays at the Globe, Bankside, or 
in any part of England; but long before 
their time meirarles were represented in the 
open fields. Dramatic exhibitions of all 
kinds were epponud by the Puritans in 1633, 
and suspended till 1660, when Charles II. 
hicensed two companies, Killegrew’s and 
Davenant’s; the first at the Bull, Vere- 
street, Clare-market, which in a year or 
two was removed to Drury-lane; the other 
was in Dorset-gardens, Till that time boys 

erformed women’s parts. Sir William 

avenant introdueed operas, and hoth com- 
panies united, 1684, and continued together 
till 1694; when, from the reduced salaries 
given to the performers, the principal of 
them, under Betterton, obtained a licence, 
and withdrew to Portugal-street, Lincotn’s- 
inn-fields, in 1695.—The most ancient thea- 
trea in Greece and Rome were temporary, 
being composed of boards placed gradually 
above each other for the convenience of 
spectators. The improvements of the thea- 
tre, however, kept pace with dramatic taste, 
and they were eventually built in a hand- 
som@ and durable manner, rivalling in size 
and splendour the most costly edifices. 
(See Drama.’ 

THE’I8M, the belief or acknowledgment 
of the existence of a God, as opposed to 
atheism. It has sometimes been defined to 
be deism; but theiem differs from deiem, 
for although deism implies a belief in the 
existence of a God, yet it signities in mo- 
dern usage a denial of revelation, which 
theiam does not. 

THEOC’RACY, a state governed by the 
immediate direction of God; as was the 

vernment of the Jews before the time of 


Saul. 

THEODOLITE, a mathematical instra- 
ment much used in surveying, for the 
taking of angles, distances, &c. 
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THEOG’ONY, that branch of the hea- 
then theology which taught the genealogy 
of their gods. 

THEOLO’GIUM, in the ancient theatre, 
a kind of little stage, above that whereon 
the ordinary actors — being the 
place where the machinery of the gods 
“THEOLOGY, the stud t religio: 

4 » the st o m, or 
the science which instructs in the know- 
ledge of God and divine things. Theology 
consists of two branches, natural and re- 
vealed. Natural theology is the knowledge 
we have of God from hia works, by the 
light of nature and reason. Rerealed or su- 
| pernatural theology, is altogether founded 

on divine revelation. Natural religion alone 

#4 not suited to our cireumstances, for it 

holds out no hope to the guilty, and in the 

present feeble and corrupt state of our 

moral powers, its duties are absolutely 

impracticable—There are several other 
bragches into which theology may be di- 
vided,—as, 1. pod ae theology, which 
consists in the explanation and interpreta- 
tion of the scriptures. 2. Didactic or apec- 
ulative theology, by which the several doc- 
trines of religion are stated and explained, 
and their truth established. 3. Systematic 
theology, which arranges methodically the 
great truths of religion, so as to enable us 
to contemplate them in their natural con- 
nexion, and to perceive both the mutual 
dependence of the parts, and the symmet: 
of the whole. 4, Practical theology, whic 
consists of an exhibition, first, of precepts 
and directions; and, secondly, of the mo- 
tives by which we should be excited to 
comply with these; and both these rules 
and these motives may be cither found ex- 
spas revealed in scripture, or they may 

e inferences from what it teaches. 

THEOM’ANCY, a species of prophecy in 
which a god himself was believed to reveal 
future events. 

THEOPHILAN THROPISTS, the title 
assumed by a deistical society formed at 
Paris during the French revolution. The 
object of its founders was to revive public 
religious ceremonies, which had altogether 
ceased during the reign of terror, without 
returning to the rites and ceremonies of 


Chnstianity. The revival of the Catholic: 


religion hastened the decline of the society, 
and in 1802 the consuls prohibited them 
from holding their meetings in the churches, 

THEOR’BO, a musical instrument made 
in form of a | lute, except that it has 
two necks. It is used by the Italians for 
playin a thorough bass. 

TIE'OREM, in mathematics, a specula- 
tive proposition deduced from several defi- 
nitions compared — a proposition 
to be proved by a chain of reasoning.——In 
algebra or analysis, it is sometimes used to 
denote a rule, particularly when that rule 
is expressed by symbols. A universal theo- 
rem, extends to any quantity without re- 
striction. A particular theorem extends 
only to a particular quantity, as a negative 

. theorem expresses the impossibility of any 
assertion. 
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POMPEY WAS THE FIRST WHO KNECTED A STONE THEATRE IN ROME. 
| THE] A New Dictionary of the Welles Wettres. 


DISTINCTIONS OF RANKS IN TEE AUDITORY WAS AS EVIDANT IN THE GREEK AND ROMAN THEATRES AS IN OUR FROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
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THE ORY, a doctrine which confines 
Itself to the speculative parts of a subject, 
without regard to its practical application 
or illustration An exposition of the prin- 
ciples of any science, as the theory of music. 
-——The philosophical explanation of phe- 
womena, either physical or moral, as ° 
ton’s theory of optics, Smith’s theory of 
moral sentiments ——Theory is distingutsh- 
ed from Aypothens, thus a theory 1s found- 
ed on inferences drawn from the principles 
which have been established on indepen 
dent evidence, a hypothesis 1s a proposi- 
tion assumed to account for certan phe 
nomena, and has no other evidence of its 
trath, than that 1t affords a satisfactory ex- 
planation of those phenomena 

THEOS’OPHIST, one who pretends to 
derive his knowledge from divine illumina 


tion 

THERAPEU'T2, a term applied to those 
who are wholly employed in the service of 
rehgion This general term has been ap 
pled to particular sects of men, concerning 
whom there have been great disputes among 
the learned It 18 generally supposed that 
St Mark established a particular society of 
Christians about Alexandria, of whom Philo 
gives an account, and calls them Therapeu- 
te He speaks of them as a particular 
sect, retired from the world, who spent 
their time in reading the wntings of an 
cient authors, :n singing bymns and songs 
composed by some of their own sect, and in 
dancing together the whole mght Some 
suppose they were Lesenes , othera imagine 
they were Jews, rending m Egypt. and 
Eusebius and others consider them as 
Christians 

THERAPEUTICS, that part of medicine 
which treats of the synptonis of disease, 
and the conclusions to be drawn from them, 
of the mode of cure to be adopted, and the 
different systems which are mostly to bo 
rehed on 

THEWNI’ACA, a name given by the an- 
cients to vanous compositions esteemed 
eficacinus against the effects of poison, but 
afterwards restrained chiefly to what has 
been called Thertaca Andromachs, or Venice 
treacle, which 18 a compound of mzty four 
drugs, prepared, pulverized, and reduced bv 
means of honey to an electuary 

THERMAL WATERS, warm or tepid 
mineral waters, whose heat varies from 92° 


to 112° 

THERMO ELECTRO MAG NPTISN, 
the phenomena ariang out of a flow of 
electro magnetiam, oceasioned by disturb 
ing merely the equilibrium of temperature 

bidet 9 P, an — or ap 

2 for illuminating by gas 
PeTHERMOM ETER, an — for 
mIneasuring the degree of hrat lhe prin 
ciple upou which the thermometer is con 
structed ts that of the expansion of bodies, 
produced by the presence of caloric The 
quicksilver in the bulb being expanded, 
every increase of heat necessarily requires a 
ter apace for its substance, and there 

ore rises inthetube In the construction 
of thermometers, two extremes (the one of 
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THERMOMETERS WHEE FIRST INVENTED BY DERBEL, A DUTCHMAN, 1620. 
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heat, and the other of cold) — Bakes 
the space between the pomt to which the 
qtucksilver rises in the one, and 
which 1¢ sinks in the other, 18 graduated, or 
divided into regular parts or degrees. It 
consists of mercury enclosed in a glass 
tube, which 1s fixed to a graduated frame. 
The thermometer indicates only the le 
heat of bodies, and gives us no information 
respecting the quantity of latent heat, orof 
combined heat, which those bodies may 
contain There are various kinds of ther- 
mometers, but that chiefly used in this 
country is called Fahrenheit’s, from the 
inventor 

THER’MOSTAT, the name of an appa- 
ratus for regulating temperature in dis- 
tillanon, ventilating apartments, heating 
baths or hothouses, &c “It operates,’ 
(says Dr Ure, who obtained a patent for 
the invention in 1881), “upon the physical 
prineiple, that when two thin metalhe bars 
of different expansibilities are rivetted or 
soldered facewise together, any change of 
temperature in them will cause a sensible 
movement of flexure in the compound bar, 
to one side or other, whach movement may 
te, by the intervention of 


be made to opera 
levers, &c, in any demred degree upon 
ters, air ven- 


valves, stop cocks, stove 
tilators, &¢ so as to reguiate the tempe 
rature of the media in which the said com- 

und bars are placed ” hs the snventor’s 
‘Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures” 
are various diagrams, with the necesss: 
explanations, of this ingemious apparatus. 

THE’S1S, a position or proposition whic 
a person advances and offers to maintain, 
or which 1s actually maintained by argu- 
ment, a theme 

THE URGY, the magician’s art, or the 
power or act of performing supernatural 
things by invoking the names of God or of 
subordiuate agents 

THISTLE, in botany, the common name | 
of rough garg plants of the genus Syn 
genena The stem is thick and herbaccous, 
the Jeaves more or less pinnated, and beset 
with spines, the flowers are dieponed an 
—— deuse heads, surrounded with a close, 

, and usually spiny invelucre. 

THO MISTS, the followers of Thomas 

Agquimas, with respect to predestination and 


grace, ma ition to Scotus 

THOM SON ITE, a mineral of the sqlite 
rally in masses of a 
radiated atructure 

THORACIC, the name of the third | 
order of fishes, in whuch the ventral fins 
are placed under the pectoral fins, consist 
— flounders, turbot, inaokarel, &e — 
Thoracte duct, in anatomy, the trunk of the 
—— veasela, which is of a serpentine | 
Ori 

1HO RAX, m anatomy, that part of the 
human skeleton which consists af the bones 
of the chest, aleo, the cavity of the chest. 

THORI NA, in mincralogy, a primitive 
earth, resembhiog arconsa, found in gadols 
nite It was discovered in 182s, by Ber 


selius 
THORN, in botany, a tree or shrab 
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rn THORACIC DUCT FIRST DISCOVERED IY THE HUMAY BODY BY RUDEBC, A SWEDE, BARTHOLLIVE, A DANE; AWD D JOLIVIS, AN ENGLISHMAN—1N 1653, 
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armed with spines or sharp ligneous shoots, 
as, the black thorn, white thorn, &c ——. 
sharp pointed shoot or process from the 
wo ofaplant (See Srinz ) 

THOROUGH BASS, in music, the art 
by which harmony 1s superadded to any 
proposed bass, and includes the funda 
mental rales of composition This branch 
of the musical science 18 twofold, theoret:cal 
and practrcal Theoretical thorough bass 
comprehends the knowledge of the con 
nection and disposition of all the several 
chords, barmonious and dissonant, and in- 
cludes all the established laws by which 
they are formed and regulated Practical 
thorough bass supposes a famihar acquamt 
anee with the A 5, & facility m taking 
the chords they indicate, and judgment m 
the various applications and effects of those 
chords in accompaniment 

THOUGHT, the act or operation of the 
mind when attending to a particular sub 
ject or thing, or itis the idea consequent 
on that operation 

THREAD, a very small twisted line 
made of a few fibres of silk, cotton, or 
hemp from which it derives its names of 
milk, cotton, or thread properly so called 
——The filament of any hhrous substance 
—~Air threads, the tine white filaments 
which are secn floating in the air in sum 
mer the production of spiders 

THRUSH, in orutthology, a genus of 
birds, the Turdus of Ianneus, of which the 
ptincipal species are the nussel thrush, the 
throatle or song thrush, the beldfare, and 
the blackbird Their colours in general are 
not brilliant, and many of them have spots 
on the breast The thrush, properly so 
called is one of the finest singing birds in 
thiscouutry Ite song, which 1s mch and 
varicd commences early in the season, and 
continues for nue months ——Thrush, in 
medicine ulcers in the mouth and tauces 

THUGS a numerous class of robbers 
and assassins among the Hindoos, whose 
whole occupation 18 to waylay rob, and 
murder all who do not belong to their own 
caste Some most extraordinary disclosures 
ot the murderous deeds of the hugs have 
recently come tohght, and judicial measures 
have been taken to bring them ta condizn 
punihient, which, it 18 to be hoped, may 

aw the demred effect 

THULE, a name given by the ancients 
to the most northern coantry with which 
they were acquaunted Some authors ima 
gine it to have been Iceland, others con 
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perfections The wrim and thummim were 
worn 1n the breastplate of the high priest, 
but what they were has never been satis- 
factonly ascertamed 
THUN’DLR, the report which aecoim 
panies the discharge of electric fluid im the 
cloyds, or between them and theearth It 
arises from the rarefaction or displacing of 
alne of the air, and sts suddenly collapsing, 
by which vibrations or sounds are produced 
with reflections or echoes from the clouds 
and earth When this explosion is near to 
a person, the thunder 1s a rattling or clat- 
tering sound, and when distent the sound 
ws heavy andrumblmg This sharpness or 
acuteness of the sound when near, and the 
rumbhng murmur when distant, are the 
rincipal means by which we can ascertain 
Its proximity or distance Thunder and 
— are well known by their direful 
ects, but the theory of these phenomena 
18 stil involved sn some degree of obscurity 
The most obvious account of them appears 
to be the following —In summer great 
quantities of exhalations, from sulphureous 
and other combustible substances, are, by 
the solar heat, raised into the atmosphere, 
and carry along with them a great deal of 
electric matter, so that positive electricity 
4s more or Jess predominant in the highest 
regions of theatmosphere where the vapours 
begin to be condensed It 18 stronger in 
fogs where vapour 1s more condensed, so as 
to be almost reduced to drops, and stronger 
still when thick fogs are resolved mto 
clouds When thia matter 1s accumulated 
in any particular strata, 1t will mduce in 
them changes similar to what 18 induced 
upon — of glass piled on each other 
‘Lherefore, of a stratum of air be positively 
electrified, the stratum above it will be 
negative, the stratum above that positive, 
and sv on Now, if an imperfect conductor, 
as a cloud composed of vemcular vapours 
mixed with cles of air, come into eon 
tact with two such strata, the equibbnum 
would be restored, and this would be at 
tended wath a thunder clap, and with a 
flash ot hghtning Ifa positive stratum be 
situate near the earth, and a cloud suter 
vene, the electrical fluid will, with a loud 
explosion discharge itself into the earth , 
but if the stratum be negative, the con 
trary effects will take place Thunder, 
however 1s seldom occasioned by a dis 
charge of electric matter into the earth, or 
frum the earth into the atmosphere That 
every discharge of electricity produces some 




















change sinuiar to those of combustion a 
pears from this circumstance, that hght 
and a sulphureous smell — — all 
electrical sischaress tir John Herachel 
observes that thunder can scarcely ever be 
heard more than twenty or thurty mules 
from the dash which producesit Light 
ning on the other hand, may be seen (or, 
at tho least, its reflection in the clouds, 
torming what is called sheet hghtmin,”) 
a compressed obhique rhomboidal pris | at a distance of 150 or 200 miles ———Peuple 
| Jt derives the name of thumeratone from are often Jed to smquire what are the best 
| Tem in Saxony, where it was found means of salety during a thunder storm 
| HUM MIM, a Iichrew word denoting | 1f out of doors, avoid trets and elevated 


IN KRNGLAND, THUNDER 1% CPYVERATTY MORT FRAQUFNT IN JULY 37a 
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sider it to have heen the coast of Norway 
while there are many who have not attached 
to it the idea of any precise country 
THU LITE, a rare wineral of a peach 
| blossom colour, found in Norway 
THUM ERSIONE, a atliceous mineral, 
| of a brown gray colour, called also aztnite, 
from the resemblance of its flat sharp edges 
| to that of an axe It 18 either massive or 


WHAT 18 TERMED A THUNDREDOLT IS A BRILLIANT STREAM OF THE ELECTRIC FLUID PASSISG FROM THE CLOUDS TO THE ZARTH. 
CLOUDS, BAIN, RAIL, AND SNOW ARE ALWAYS CHAKGED WITH ELECTRICITY, SOMETIMES NEGATIVE, BUT MORE ¥YREQUENTLY POSITIVE 





erystalecd ita crystals are m the form of 
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abjects of every kind; and if the flash is 
ipatantly followed by the report-——which in- 
dscates that the cloud is very near—a re- 
cumbent posture is considered the safest. 
Avoid rivers, ponds, and all streams of 
water, because water is a conductor, and 
persons on the water in a boat would be the 
Tost prominent object, and therefore most 
likely to be attracted by the lightning. If 












within doors, the middle of a carpet. 
ed floor will be tolerably safe. Avoid the 
chimney; for the iron of and about the 


rete, e soot that often lines it, and the 
ted and raretied air it contains, are all 
tolerable conductors, and shonid on that 
account be avoided. It is never safe to sit 
near an open window, because a draught of 
moist air isa conductor. Hence we 
should close the windows on such occa- 
sions. In bed we are comparatively safe, 
for the feathers and blankcts are bad con- 
ductors, and we are to a certain extent in- 
sulated in such situations. 
THUN’DER-STORN, a storm accom- 
panied with lightning and thunder, gene- 
rally preceded hy a tempestuous wind, which 
soon subsides, and ian succeeded by violent 
showers. Such dreadful explosions of elec- 
tricity, or such rushing wi as ere com- 
mon in tropical regions, and in many parts 
of America, are but rarely experienced in 
—* country. (See Stonma, Huanrcans, 


HURSDAY, the fifth day of the week, 
80 named by the Saxons from Thor, the 
ald Teatonic god of thunder, answering to 
the Jove of the Greeka and Komans. 

THYME, in botany, a — of the genus 
Thymus. The garden thywe is a warm, 
pungent aromatic, much in use for culinary 
purposes. its esaential oil is extremely 
acnd and pungent. 

THY’MUS, In anatowy, a glandular body 
divided into lobes, situated bebind the ater- 
num. I¢ is est in the foetus, diminiahea 
after birth, and in adults often enuresy die- 
—— In calves it is called the eweet- 


read, 

THYROID, iu anatomy, a term applied 
to one of the cartilages of the larynx (so 
called from its figure bearing a resemblance 
to a shield), and to a gland situated near 
that cartilage, as aleo to the vems and ar- 
teries of that gland. 

THYRSE, m vipa a species of inflo- 
rescence; a dente ar panicle, more or 
leas of an ovate figure, as in the hiac. 

THYR’8US, in antiquity, an attribute of 
Bacchus and his votaries. It cousisted of 
a lance, the iron of which was concealed by 
abe It was used at ull the festivals 
held in honour of the god of wine, and often 
enveloped with wreaths of ivy or bay, or 
otherwise ornamented. 

TIA’RA, an ancient crown, which does 
not appear to have always the same shape. 
Among the Persians, however, it was a sort 
of turban, formed like a balf moon, and from 
this is derived the tiara of the pope. On. 
| ginally the popes wore a common bishop’s 
mitre. The tiara aud keys are badges of 
| the papal dignity. (See Mirae] | 
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TIO DOULOUREU’S (Fr,} in medicine, 
a most painful affection of a facial nerve, 
devivieg its name from its sudden and ex- 
cruciating stroke. It is characterized by 


ings of the muscles; and is ed us one 
of those diseases which ty baffle me- 
dieal skill 


a ⸗ 

TICK, in entomology, a species of Aea- 
rez, an insect which infesta cows, swine, 
— meop, and dogs. It is of a globose 
orm and of a livid colour, with elevated 
antenna, and full of blood. 

TIDES, the fus and raffus, or rise and 
day, 50% mi- 
putes later one day than another, and higher 


after the new and full moon than after the 


quarters. This ebb and flow are evidently 
connected with the moon’s motions; and it 
is usual to attribute it to the moon’s at- 
tractive influence principally, but partly to 
that of the sun. At new and full moon, 
when the sun’s and moon’s action con- 
spire, the tides are highest, and are called 
spring tides: but at the fret and last 
uarters of the moon, the action on one 
y tends to counteract that on the 
other; and the tides, both at ebb and flow, 
are smallest, and are called neap tides. 
—To witness, from day to day, at a certain 
regular succession of hours, an enormous 
body of water advancing by slow degrees, 
defying all barriers which may be ed, 
until it reaches a certain elevation, and then 
as regularly falling and retreating ; its very 
apparent i arities being sven found to 
conform themselves to periods ; and 
all this without any apparent cause acting 
to produce it; and going on with —— 
ty, not — in one place, but 
over the world ;—these are phenomena 
which powerfully claim our attention, inde- 
pendent of their great practical importance 
to tne navigator, and their influence on 
commerce. Yet though some vague hints 
of the true cause been thrown out by 
severa) philosophers, no one gave anything 
hke a satiefnctory explanstion till Newton. 
He pereeaved at once that the phenomenon 
was, at least in its more general features, a 
simple consequence of his principle of uni- 
versal gravitation acting between the san, 
the moon, the solid earth, and the waters 
of the ocean. The waters, for a large space 
under the moon, being more attracted tian 
— body of the earth, are thae ren- 
d lighter than those parts of the oocan 
which are at the same distance as the 
esrth’s centre; and, being lighter, they are 
forced upwards a little by the surrounding 
mass, which ia heavier. e sun, — 
an immensely greater distance, has a 
powerful action, but of the same kind. As 
the earth revolves in twenty-four hours on 
ite axis, any one point on its surface is 
brought once under the moon, and once 
into the position — and at each po- 
sition experiences the rise or protaberance 
of the waters just mentioned ; in other 
worda, two daily tides, or high water twice 
in every twenty-four hours, Sach is the 
elementary cemeaption of the Newtonian 


THR TULOBY OF TIDES War FIRST GIVEN BY KUFLBB, IN 1696, 


in, attended with convuisive twitch.’ ( 


























THE DIFFERENT REIGHTS TO WHICH THE SAME TIDE RISES, 





IN PLACES BUT LITTLE DISTANT, DEPEND UPOW LOCAL CIRCUMSTANCES, 
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theory of tides. But, in the development of | colour, with transverse black ee es; and 
the vast system of universal —— the tail has alternate black and yellow 
Newton clearly saw that it would be utterly | rings. It resembles the other animals of 
in vain for him tp attempt following out the | the cat tribe, and can be tamed as easily a8 
pringiple into all the varied and compli- | the lion. 
cated reguite to which it led. He contented | TILLAGE, the art and practice of enlti- 
himeelf with verifying all ite great leading | vating the ground by ploughing, , 

ints, and leaving the minuter details to | rolling, whatever other operations are 

is successors. That is to say, all the ap necessary to render the soil productive. 
parent irregularities in the progress of t TIL’LER (of a chip), a lever or piece of 
tide-wave, all the variations in the time of | wood fastened in the head of the rudder, 
high water at different places, all the parti- | by which it is moved. In small ships and 
cular effects of the obstructions occasioned | boats it is called the helm——Tiller-vope, 
by the varied forms of continents, and the | the rope which forms a communication he- 
changes in the depth of the sea, were to be | tween the fore end of the tiller and the 
examined and described; and then again | wheel. 
the theory was to be brought to bear Br ae TIM'BER, a name for all kinds of wood 
them, so as to show whether it would afford | to be used in building, carpentry; joinery, 
a satisfactory explanation ; and thus the | turnery, &c. We also apply the word to 
whole series of phenomena, not only in their 
— features, but even up to their lesser 
etaila, be all susceptible of explanation on 

the one comprehensive and pervading prin- 
ciple of gravitation.—The extreme practical 
importance of a correct knowledge of the 
tides on coasts and in harbours, has in 
many places led to the prosecution of some 
sort of regular observations, to determine 
what is called the establishment of parti- 
cular ports. This meane the interval of 
time after the new and full moon passing 
the meridian, at which it is high water 
there; from this the time of high water on 
other days is known from the of the 
moon. Much has been done of late years 
to arrive at this knowledge, — y by 
Mr. Whewell, whose profound and elaborate 
researches, aided by the ready assistance 
and co-operation his inqaines have met 
with, not only from the Britash government 
but from various foreign powers, have 
thrown much new light on this very inte- 
resting subject. 

TIERCE, in heraldry, an epithet for the 
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standing trees which are suitable for these 
purposes; as, a forest contains excellent 
timber; or, to the beams, rafters, planke, 
&c. hewed or sawed from such trees.-——-Ih 
ships, a timber is a rib or curvmg piece of 
wood, branching outward from the keel in 
a curving direction. 

TIM’‘BREL, an ancient musical instra- 
ment; a kind of tabor or tainbourine, fre- 
amenity mentioned in scripture. 

TIME, a portion of duration, whether 
peat, present or future; marked by certain 
periods or measures, chiefly by the motion 
and revolution of the sun. e idea of 
time, Mr. Locke observes, we acquire by 
considering any part of infinite duration as 
set out by periodical measures: the idea of 
any particular time, or length of duration, 
as a day, an hour, &c. we acquire first, by 
observing certain appearances at re > 
and seemingly at equidistant periods. Now, 
by being able to repeat those lengths or 
measures of time, as often as we will, we 
can imagine duration where nothing really 
endures or exists ; and thus we imagine to- 


a8 IN THE FOUNDATIONS OF HOUSES, fc. 


HOUB-GLASSES, SUN-DIALE, AND A VESSEL FULL OF WATER, WITH A HOLE IW 188 BOTTOM. 
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field when it is divided into three acres. 
Also, aliquid measure contasning 42 gallons. 

TIERS ETAT [Fr.}, third estate. This 
term was upiversally applied in France to 
the mass of the people under the old regime. 
Before the cities rose to wealth and influ- 
ence, the nobility and cl possesscd the 
property of almoat the whole country, and 
| the people were subject to the most de- 

ng humihations; but as trade and 
e erce began to render men independ- 
ent, and they were able to shake their 
feudal bonds, the tiers état gradually rose 
into importance; and at length the third 
eatate, during the revolution, may be said 
to have become the nation itself. 

TIGER, in zoology, a fierce and rapa- 
cious animal of the genus Feks. It is a 
; Native of the East Indies and some other 
' parte of Asia; but wherever it is known, its 

strength and Sanquinary disposition are 
auch as to excite the terror of the inhabi- 
tants, It comes into the midat of villages 
; in the i time, for the purpose of carry- 

ing off cattle, and it has often been known 
to single out for prey some human viotim. 


4 
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of remating it. It is of a yellowish brown 








morrow, next year, &c. Time is either as- 
tronomical or civil ; aatronomical when con- 
sidered with respect to the motion of the 
heavenly bodies only ; and civil, when con- 
sidered with reference to the subdivisions 
of centuries, years, months, days, hours, 
minutes, and seconds, which have been 
adapted to this or that portion of mankind. 
——Time, in music, the measure of sounds 
in regard to their continuance or duration; 
as, common time, and triple time. 

TIMOC'’RACY, that form of government 
whose laws require a certain property to 
enable a citizen to be capable of the highest 
offices. 

TIN, a metal of a silver-white colour, 
very ductile and malleable. It gives out, 
while bending, a crackling noise ; is fusible 
ata heat much lesa than that of ignition; 
is soluble in muriatic acid, and, by dilute 
nitric acid, is rapidly converted into a white 
oxyde. Tim has been known from the 
earliest ages. It appears to have been in 
common use in the time of Moses, It was 


1: much employe by the Egyptians in the 
arts, and 
No animal, except the clephant, is capable | other metals. Pliny speaks of it 


y the Greeks as an alloy with 
under the 


name of white lead, as a metal well known 


TAK CHARRING OF TIMBER 18 BELIEVED TO INCREASE [TS DURABILITY. 
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iu the arts, and even applied in the fabri- 
cation of many ornaments of luxury. He 
ascribes to the Gauls the invention of the 
art of tinning, or covering other metals 
with a thin coat of tin. e Pheenicians 
procured it from Spain and from Britain, 
with which nations they carried on a very 
lucrative commerce. According to Aris- 
totle, the tan mines of Cornwall were known 
and worked in his time; and it still con- 
tinues the most productive country in this 
metal in all Europe. Diodorus Siculus, 
who wrote 40 years before Christ, describea 
the method of working these mines, and 
says that their produce was conveyed to 
Gaul, and theuce to different parts of Italy. 
It is also raised in great quantities in Sout 
America, aud is very pure, but not so neatly 
manufactured as the Cornish tin. The firat 
process to which tin is subjected is grinding. 

be ground ore is then washed, which re- 
moves the impurities; for the specific gra- 
vity 18 ao high that it is easy to wash away 
the earthy matter, and even some of the 
foreign metallic ores with which it is often 
mingled. The next process is roasting the 
ore 11 a reverbatory furnace, which expels 
the sulphur and arsenic with which the 
foreign matters were combined. It after- 
wards repeatedly undergoes the effects of 
fusion, and being at leugth purified from 
the admixture of all foreign substances, 1s 
cast into blocks, weighing cach about 
gu0 Ibs. Tin is much used in the state of 
very thin leaves: it is then called tin foil. 
This is made from the finest tin, first cast 
into an ingot, then laminated to a certain 
extent, and afterwards beat out with a 
hammer. Tin 18 used for tinuing copper, 
tron, &c. and the salts of tin are employed 
in dyeing.——Tin Plate. Tin combines 
with iron, and adhercs strongly to ita sur- 
face, forming a thin covering. This is one 
of the most useful combinations of tin, for 
»¢ renders the iron fit for a great many va- 
Juable purposes, for which, otherwise, on 
account of ite strong tendency to oxydation, 
it would be totally inappjicable. This is 
well knowu by the name of tin-plate, or 
whute iron.—Tin and zinc are easily com- 
bined by fusion. This alloy is often the 
principal ingredient in the compound called 
pewter. Lead and tin may be combined 
in any proportion by fusion. This alloy us 
harder, and — much more tenacity 
than tin; aud these qualities are at a maxi- 
mum when the alloy is composed of three 
parts of tin and one of Jead. Alloyed with 
small proportions of antimony, copper, and 
bismuth, tin w femned into vanous wares 
rescimbling silver, under the names of block- 
tin, Britannia metal, &c.; and tin united 
with copper in different proportions, forms 
bronze and -metal. 

TINCTURE, in medicine, a apirituous | 
solution of such vegetable and anual sub- 
stances as are soluble in pure alcohol or ' 
orgies obi The virtues of many vegeta. | 

les are extracted almost equally by water | 
and rectified spint; but in the watery and 
spirituous tinctures of them there 1s this 
difference,—that the active parts in the | 
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watery extractions are blended with a large 
proportion of inuate gummy matter, on 
which their solubility in this menstraum 
in a great measure depends, while rectified 
spirit extracts them almost pure from gum. 

TIRAILLEURS, in the military art, a 
name given toa species ef infantry, seldom 
intended to fight in close order, but gene- 
rally disp , two and two always sup- 
porting each other, and in general to skir- 
mish in front of the line. They must be 
particularly expert in their movements, to 
collect quickly into maeses at the sound 
of the bugle, and disperse again with equal 
expedition; and to act constantly with the 
whole army. They were introduced by the 
French during the wars of their revolution, 
and were soon found so useful as to be 
indispensable, 

TIS’RI, the first Hebrew month of the 
civil year, and the seventh of the ecclesi- 
astical; answering to a part of our Sep- 
tember and a part of October. 

TIS’SUE, cloth interwoven with gold or 
silver, or with figured colours.——In ana- 
tomy, the peculiur intimate structure of a 
part is called its ¢iseue. A part of a fibrous 
structure is called a fbrous tisexne: there 
are also the celixlar tissue, the mucous tia- 


aue, &c. 

TITAN’IUM, in mineralogy, a metal of 
an orange red colour, first found in Corn- 
wall. It occurs in different states of oxyda- 
tion or intermixture, in various parts of the 
world. It is very brittle, but so refractory 
that it can scarcely be reduced. 

TITHES, or TYTHES, in ecclesiastical 
law, the tenth part of the mcrease annually 
arising from the profits of land and stock, 
allotted to the clergy for their support. The 
great tithes are chiefly corn, hay, and wood : 
other things of leas value are comprehended 
under the name of small tithes, Tithes are 
personal, predial, or mixed; personal, when 
accruing from labour, art, or trade; predial, 
when arising from the carth, as hay, wood, 
and fruit; and mized, when accruing from 
beasts, which are fed off the land.——The 
custom of paying tithes, or of offering a 
tenth of what a man enjoys, has not only 
been practised under the Jewish law, and 
by Christians, but we also find something 
like it among the heathens. The Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians gave their eel a 
tenth of their revenucs. The Romanf of- 
fered a tenth of all they took from their 
enemies to the gods; and the Gauls, in like 
manner, Fare a tenth to their god Mars. 

TI'THING, a community of ten men, 
into which all England was divided in the 
time of the Saxons. 

TOAD, an unsightly and disgusting am- 
phibious annoal, formerly supposed to be 
venomous, hut now conside: harmless. 
It 1s nearly allied to the frog, with which 
it is classed by Linnwus under the generic 
name rana. The frog leaps, but the toad, 
which hasa thick heavy body, crauls. They 
are capable of hving a loug time without 
food, aud have been kuown to remain (if 
the repeated instances which lave becn 
given are to be relied on) whole years in 
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A LIVE TOAD WAS FOUND INCLOSED IN STONE, IN THE LINE OF THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM BAILWAY, AT COVEMEBRX, JUNE 16, 1835. 
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TOSACCO WAG FIAST NROUENT TO ENGLAND BY SIR ¥F. DRAKE, IN 1585. | 
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walls, hollow trees, in the earth, or even | old, and it continues to improve as long as 
when artificially enclosed with plaster. That | it is —5 

celebrated geologist, professor Buckland, | TOLERATION, in a general sense, the 
however, states, in reference to a number | allowance of that which is not wholly ap- 
of experiments which he made on the vi- | proved; but more especially, the allowance 
tality of toads enclosed in wood and stoné: | of religious opinions and modes of wofthip 
“it seems that toads cannot livea year ex- | in a state, when contrary to or different 
cluded totally from atmospheric air, and | from those of the established church or 
that they caunot survive two years entirely | belief. 

excluded from food: and there is a want of TOMATO, or Lovz Arr, in botany, a 
sufficiently minute and accurate observation | plant and its fruit, a specics of Solanum. It 
in those so frequently recorded cases, where | was originally brought from South America, 
toads are said to be found alive within | but is now cultivated in many other parts, 
blocks of stone and wood, in cavities that | for the sake of its large scarlet or orange- 
had no communication whatever with the | coloured fruit, which many esteem a great 
external air.’’ luxury. The tomato is one of the most 

TOAD’.STONE, in mineralogy, a dark | common articles in Italian cookery, and its 
brown baaaltic — — composed of | use is rapidly increasing in England. 
basalt and green earth, and containing ob- TOM'BAC, in mineralogy, a white alloy 
long cavities containing calcareous spar. of copper; a metallic composition made by 

TOAD’STOOL, a sort of fungous plant | mixing and fusing together a large quantity 
that grows in damp places like a mush- | of zinc with a smaller quantity of copper, 
room. with arsenic. 

TOBAC'CO (Nicotiana tabacum), in bo- TOMEN’TOUS, in botany, downy; or 
tany, an herbaceous plant which flourishes | covered with hairs so close as scarcely to be 
in America and all temperate climates, and | discernible ; as, a tomentous stem. 
is remarkable for its acrid and narcotic pro- | TONE, the degree of elevation which any 
perties. It is much used for smoking, and, | sound has, so as to determine its acuteneas 
when pulverised and otherwise prepared, as | or gravity—— Musical tones differ from 
enuff, When first used it sometimes occa- | those of common speech chiefly by being 
sions vomiting; but the practice of using | more prolonged, so as to give the ear a 
it in any form soon conquers distaste, and | more decided perception of their height, 
forms a relish for it that is strong and al- | formation, and relation to each other. There 
most unconquerable. It may well excite | are two kinds of tones, major and minor. 
astonishment, that the discovery in Ame- | The tone major 1s in the ratio of 8 to 9, 
rica of a nauseous and poisonous weed, of | which results from the difference between 
an acrid taste and disagreeable odour, in | the fourth and fifth. The tone minor is 
short, whose only properties are deleterious, | as 9 to 10, resulting from the difference be- 
should have had so great an influence on ) tween the minor third and the fourth.—— 
the social condition of all nations, that it | Tone, in medicine, is that state of organi- 
should have become an article of most ex- | zation in a body, in which the animal func- 
tensive commerce, and that its culture | tions are healthy and performed with due 
should have spread more rapidly than that | vigour. Tone, in its primary signification, 
of the most useful plante! The plant is | is tension, aud tension is the primary signi- 
— and covered with a very short | fication of strength. Hence its application 

own ; the stem upright, four or five feet | to the natural healthy state of the animal 
high, and branching ; the leaves are alter- gl 
nate, seasile, oval-oblong, and entire on ONGUE, in anatomy, a soft, fleshy vis- 
the margin; the flowers disposed in a ter- | cus, very movable in every direction, situ- 
minal panicle; the tube of the corolla long, | ated interiorly in the cavity of the mouth, 
inflated towards the summit, and dividing | and constituting the organ of taste. It 
mto five acute, angular, spreading lobes, of | is also an instr t of deglutition.— 
arose colour. Tobacco is extensively cul- | Tongxe, tigurati a language: the whole 
tivated in France and other European coun- | sum of words used hy a particular nation ; 
trig, in the Levant and India; but the to- | as, our mother tongue, the Enghsh tongue, 
bacto of the United States is considered i. 
the hest. TON’IC, in music, the first or funda- 

TO’GA, in antiquity, a robe without | mental note of the diatonic scale, and, in 
sleeves, worn by the Roman citizens m | general, the fundamental and key-note of 
time of peace. It was like a large cloak, 7, 1ece. 
and worn over the tunica, and was the dis- ‘ICS, medicines that increase the 
tinguishing badge of a Roman citizen. The | tone of the muscular fibre, and give vigour 
variety in the colour, the fineness of the | and action to the system. 
wool, and the ornaments attached to it, in- TON’SILS, in anatomy, two remarkable 
dicated the rank of the wearer. Under the | glands, one on each side of the mouth, near 

















TOBACCO 18 MILD IN FLAVOUR IN PROPORTION TO THE HEAT OF THE CLIMATE IN WHICH 1T I8 CULTIVATED. 






— the toga went out of fashion. the uvula, and in popu language called 
JISE, a fathom or long measure in | almonds of the ears, Their use is to secrete 
France, containing six feet. a mucous humour for lubricating the pas- 


TOKAY’, a kind of wine produced at | sages; and have several excretory dacts 
Tokay in Hungary, made of white grapes. — into the mouth. — 
It ia distinguished by its aromatic taste; TON'TINE, a sort of increasing life an- 
is not considered ood’ till it ia three years nuity, or a loan given by a number of per- 


THE NARCOTIC EFFECT FRODUCED BY SNOKING TOBACCO APPEARS TO BB THE ONLY BATIONAL GROUND FOR CALLING I? AN AGBERABLE RECBEATION. 
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ALL THE VINEYARDS IN TOKAY WERE DESTROYED BY A HAIL-STOBM IN 1808. 765 
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TOPAES ENTERS INTO THE COMPOSITION OF SEVERAL GRaMITIC ROCKS, IT 18 FOUND ALSO IN GNEISS, MICA, QuARTS, & 
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sons with the benefit of survivorship Thus 
An anuuity 18 shared among a number, on 
the — thut the ahare of each at his 
death, 18 cnjoyed by the survivora, until at 
laat the whole goes to the last survivor or 
to the last two or throe, acconding to the 
terms on which the money 18 advanecd 
10 PAZ, a gem or precious stone, very 
generally of a fine yellow or gold colour It 
sometimes occurs in masses but more ge 
nerally crystalized in rectangular octahe 
drons ‘The orrental topaz is most estcemed 
its colour burders on the orange ‘Lhe orce 
dental, or that found in Peru 18 of a softer 
subatance, but ita colour 1s nearly the same 
There 18 also the orrental aqua mmine, or 
blue topaz besides several other kinds, of 
infenor worth aud beauty 
1OPHUS im mmeralogy, a genus of 
calcareous earths, consisting principally of 
carbonate of lime, precipitated by water, 
porous, and without lustre 
FOPOG RAPHY, the accurate descnp 
tion or draught of some particular place or 
tract of land, as of any particular county, 
city, town, castle, &c ‘lopography — 
into minute details which geography does 
not enter apen 
TORNA DO a violent gust of wind, or a 
tempest distinguished by a wlurling mo 
tion § ‘Tornadoes are usually accompanied 
with thunder, hghtning and torrents of 
rain but they are of sh ort duration 
TORPE DO (Rava torpedo) im ichthy 
ology the cramp fish or electric ray It is 
distinguished by the short and somewhat 
ficshy tal, and the nearly circular diak 
formed by the body Lhe electrical appa 
ratus, which has rendcred the torpedo so 
celebrated, consists of small membrancous 
tubes, disposed hike honey comb and di 
vided, by honzontal partitions, into small 
cells, which are filled with a mucous sub 
stance Tilus confirmation 1s analogous, 10 
many respects to the galvanic pile, and, 
according the identity of the benambing 
wer of these annals with electricity may 
e considered established By exercising 
this power, the torpedo is enabled to pro 
cure ita prev and to protect itself against 
enemies Whorver attempts to lay hold of 
it receives a suddcn paralyzing shock in 
the arms, and small hshes it 35 said are 
completely stunned on approaching 1t — 
Torpedo, the name given to a machiuc m 
vented by R Fulton an American, which 
was inteudcd to be filled with gunpowder, 
and placed under the keel of an cnemy's 
vessel, whose dcstruction would be certain, 
if the mercy of Providence did not inter 
ae to frustrate the murderous dt sign 
TORREFAC TION, m metallurgy, the 
eration ot roasting ores ——In pharmacy, 
e drying or roasting of drugs on a meta 
a plate, tall they are reduced to the state 
pair 
LORRICEL LIAN, an epithet apphed to 
the discoveres made by Torricelli an Ita 
han philosopher and mathematician, to 
whom belongs the ment of inventing the 
barometer The Torrteell:an vacuum 18 pro 
duced by filling a tube with mercury, and 
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allowing it to descend till 1¢ is counter 
balanced by the weight of an equal column 
ot the atmosphere, as in the barometer 

TORRID ZONF, in geography, that re- 
gion of the earth included between the 
tropics at the distanec of twenty three and 
a halt degrees from the equator, where the 
aun is vertical at some period every year, 
end where the heat 1s always great 

TORSION BALANCE an instrument 
for estimating very minute forces by the mo 
tion of an index attached to the ends of two 
fine wires which twist round each other 

TOR SO the trunk of astatue, mutilated 
of head and hmbs 

TORTOISE, a very harmless animal, of 
the genus Tesfudo with a shelly covering, 
which sleeps through the winter, and livcs 
to a great age Its flesh 1s eaten in the 
West Indies, and its covering serves for 
combs and vanous articles of ornamental 
manufacture There are numerous kinds 
of tortoiwes, but we must be satisfied with 
a gencral desenption of the two principal, 
viz thc land tortoise and the sea tortoise, 
or, as the latter is more often called, the 
turtle Tortoises are distinguished by hav 
ing the hody enclosed between two shields 
or shells so that the head, neck, legs, and 
tail, only appear externally The upper 
shell 1s formed by the ribs, which are en 
larged, flattened, and closely united by su 
tures the under shell 1s the sternum, or 
breast bone and the vertebree of the neck 
and tail only are movable The turtles far 
surpass the others in size, and are found 
chiefly within the tropics The head and 
linbs are but shghtly retractile, and the 
toes are entirely united and enveloped in 
the common tnteguments, forming a sort 
of paddle, as in the seals The green turtle 
is well known for its dchcious and whole 
some flesh They feed on sea weed at the 
bottom but at a certain season, visit the 
shore for the Borpure of depomting their 
eggs in the san he matinct which leads 
the female turtle to the shore to lay her 
eggs, renders her a prey to man Lhe 
tishtrs wait for them on shore, at the be 
ginning of the night, especially when it 18 
moonlight, and, either as they come from 
the sea or as they return after laying their 
eggs, they dispatch them by hard blows 
from a club, or turn them quickly over on 
thor backa, not giving them time eithe§ to 
defend thernac lves, or to blind their assail 
ants Er thrown up the sand with their 
fins hen very large, 1t requires the cf 
forts of several mcn to turn them over, 
and they must often employ the assistance 
of handspikes or levers for that purpose 
The buckler of this species 18 so flat as to 
render it impossible for the animal to re 
cover the recumbent —— when it 18 
once turned on its bac 

RUS m architecture, a large ronnd 

moulding m the bases of columns, resem 
bling the astragal m form, but larger 

TORY, im British history, a political 
party oppneed to the Whigs, and adherin 
to the ancient constitution of Englan 
The word Tory 1s Irish, and was formerly 


IN ORWAMFYTAL WORK, ONT Y THR UNDER SHEIT OF THE TONTOIAF 18 USED 
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TORTOISESHELL AND HOBBY BKCOME SOFT IV A MODERATE HEAT, 8O AS TO BE PRESSED IN A MOULD INTO ANY FORY BZEQUIRED 

















HER EXACT ORIGIN OF TOURNAMENTS IS UNCEBTAIN: BUT ALL HISTORICAL MONUMENTS TEND TO SHOW THEIR TEUTONIC ORIGIN. 
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applied to a class of depredators in that 
country; but the distinctions of Tory and 
Whig (as political partisans) were not 
known before the year 1678, in the reign of 
Charles IJ., when those who believed that 
the Catholics conspired against the king 
and state, as deposed by Titus Oates, were 
called Whigs, and those who disbelieved it, 
Torics. Of late years the term Conservatives 
has been adopted by the Tories, as tending 
to convey the best explanation of their 
principles.—Several fanciful derivations of 
the words Whig and Tory have occaston- 
ally appeared, but we never saw a satiafac- 
tory one. 

.TOU'CAN, in ornithology, a tropical 
bird, of the genus Ramphastvs, remarksble 
for the great size of its beak. 

TOUCH, or FEEL’ING, one of the five 
senses, which is formed by the nervous pa- 
pille of the skin. The term fouch is most 
correctly applied to the sensibility which is 
diffused over the surface of the body. Touch 
exists with the most exquisite degree of 
sensibility at the extremities of the fingers 
and thumbs, and in the lips.——~Toueh, in 
muaic, the resistance of the keys of an in- 
strument to the fingers; as, a heavy touch, 
or light touch. 

TOUCH’-NEEDLE, small bars of gold, 
silver, and copper combined together in all 
the different proportions and degrees of 
mixture. These are used by assayers and 
retinera, in the trial called the touch, to 
discover the purity of avy picce of gold or 
silver by comparing the mark it leaves on 
the touchstone with those of the bars. 

TOURMALINE, in mineralogy, a sili- 
ceous stone, of various colours, sometimes 
used as a gem by jewellers, and remarkable 
for exhibiting electricity by heat or friction, 
It oceurs in long prisms, pd striated; 
and is considered a variety of shorl. 

TOURNAMENTS, martial sports, where 
knights used to display their gallantry and 
adrottneas, by encountenng each other on 
horseback with spears or lances. “ Impar- 
tial taste,” says Gibbon, “must prefer a 
Gothic tournament to the Olyiamec games 
of clasmic antiquity. Instead of the naked 
spectacles, which corrupted the manners 
of the Greeks, the pompous decoration of 
the lists was crowned with the presence of 
chaste and high-born beauty, from whose 
hangs the conqueror received the prize of 
his Gexterity and courage.”—-One solitary 
attempt to imitate the jousts and tourna- 
ments of former days was lately made, at 
the expense of the earl of Eglintoun; but 
the burlesque was apparently too extrava- 
gant, if not too coatly, for ee 

TOUR NIQUET, or TOUR'NEQUET, a 
surgical instrument for stopping the flow 
of bluod after an amputation. It is a kind 
of bandage, straitened or relaxed with a 
screw. 

TOW’ER, in architecture, o building 
rained to a considerable elevation, and con- 
nisting of several stories. Towers are either 
round or square, and flat on the top, by 
which they are distinguished from spires or 
steeples. Before the invention of guus, 
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paces were not only fortified with towers 
ut attacked with movable towers mounte 

on wheels, which placed the besiegera on a 
level with the walls.———Tower of London. 
This ancient edifice, which starids on the 
north bank of the Thames, at the eastern 
extremity of the city, was built by William 
I. on the site of a fortress erected by the 
Romans. A moat, of considerable width 
and depth, procecds northward on each 
side of the fortress, and meets in a semi- 
cirele on the banks of the river. Cannon 
are planted at mtervals round the line, and 
command every avenue leading to Tower- 
hill. The space enclosed by the walls mea- 
sures twelve acres five roods, and the cir- 
cumference on the outside of the ditch is 
3166 feet. On the south side of the Tower 
is an arch called the traitor’s gate, through 
which state prisoners were formerly brought 
from the river. Near the traitor’s gate is 
the dlvody tower, in which it is supposed 
the two young princes, Edward V, and his 
b?other, were smothered by order of Ri- 
chard III. In the south-east angle of the 
enclosure were the royal apartments; for 
the Tower was a royal pence for vearly 
5UU years, and only ceased to be so on the 
accession of queen Elizabeth. The prin- 
cipal buildings within the walls are the 
church, the white tower, the ordnance 
Office, the old mint, the record office, the 
jewel oftice, the horse armoury, the grand 
storehouse,—in which is the amail ar- 
moury,—the lion’s tuwer, and the Beau- 
champ tower. The white tower, a large, 
square, irregular building, crected in 1070, 
consistsof three stories. On the firat story 
are the sea armoury, consisting of muskets 
for the sea-service, and other warlike in- 
struments of every description, and the 
volunteer armoury, for 30,000 men. The 
horse armoury isa brick building, enst of 
the white tower, adorned with suits of ar- 
mour of almost every description; but the 
most striking are the effigies of the Engliah 
kings on horseback, armed cap-a-pie. The 
line commences with William the Con- 
queror, aud extends to George II. Several 
of the cuirasses and helmets taken at Wa- 
terloo are also oi there. The grand store- 
house, north of the white tower, about 345 
feet in oe P and 60 in breadth, was begun 
by James I]. and finished by Wilham III. 
The upper story is occupied by the small 
armoury, containing arms for about 200,000 
men, all kept in admirable order. The 
Spanish armoury 18 principally occupied by 
the trophies taken from the Spanish armada, 
such as thumb-acrews, boarding-pikes, bat- 
tle-axes, &c. Here also, as in other parts 
of the fortress, are numerous historical cu- 
riosities. The above sketch includes only 
the main features of this ancient building ; 
but as the fees for viewing the whole, which 
were formerly exorbitant, are now &@ mere 
trifle, those who visit London skould avail 
themselyes of an opportunity of witness- 


ing it. 

OXICOL‘OGY, the science of poisons 
and their antidotes; a study which requires 
more cousiderauon than has been gene- 
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THE GREAT LUXURY AND EXFENSE TO WHICH TOURNAMENTS GAVE BISE, FREQUENTLY OCCASIONED THE PROUIBITION OF THEM. 
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“ WROSOSVER CONMANDS TRE OBA, COMMANDS THE TRADE; WHOSOETER COMMANDS THE TRADR OF THS WORLD, COMMANDS 14% RICHES.” —RALBION. 


TRAGEDY AWAKENS IN US THOSE PASSIONA WHICH BART OW BIMPATEY. 
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rally given to it. Witness, for instance, the 
contradictions and discrepancies in the evi- 
dence which was given on the aubject 
during the late — trial of — 
—— ng the presence of arsenic 
in the human body. 

TOX'ICUM, in medicine, a deadly poi- 
son, deriving ita name from the Greek for 
an arrow, because the arrows of the an- 
cients were dipped in poison. 

TRA’CHEA, in anatomy, the windpipe, 
a cartilaginous and membranous canal, 
through which the air passes into the 
lungs. The operation of making an open- 
ing into the windpipe is hence called tra- 
cheotomy. The words laryngotomy and 
bronchotomy are also used to express the 


same thing. 

TRA'CHEOCELE, in medicine, an en- 
largement of the thyroid gland; broncho- 
cele. 

TRA‘CHYTE, in mineralogy, aspecies of 
volcanic rock, composed of crystals of 
glassy feldspar, sometimes with crystals of 

ornblende, mica, iron pyrites, &c.——T'ra- 
chytiec, pertaining to or consisting of tra- 


chyte. 

TEACTION, the act of drawing, or state 
of being drawn ; asthe traction of a muscle. 
This word has latterly come much into use, 
in its primary sense, in reference to the 
draught on railways, canals, &c. 

DE, the business of buying and 
selling for money, comprehending every 
especies of exchange or dealing. It 1s, how- 
ever, chiefly used to denote the barter or 
purchase and sale of goods, wares, ana 
merchandize, either by wholesale or retail. 
Foreign trade consists in the exportation 
and importation of goods, or the exchange 
of the commodities of the different coun- 
tries. Jaland or home trade is the exchange 
or baying and selling of goods within a 
country. The word trade has also a more 
limited signification, designating the busi. 
ness which a person has learned, and which 
he either carries on or is employed in; as, 
the trade of a carpenter, a smith, &c. The 
liberal arts, learned ye aa and agri- 
culture are not included. 

TRADE-WINDRS, casterly winds which 
constantly prevail, with slight variatious, in 
certain regions within the tropics. The 
Trade-winds, in the Atlantic aud Pacific 
Oceans, extend to about 28° of latitude each 
side of the equator; eo that a ship, after 
passing 30°, may expect to enter them 
every day. But, on first entering them, 
they will be found to blow from the east, or 
even a little southerly, and, as you advance, 
to draw round gradually to north-east. In 
the Bast-Indies the trade-winds are period- 
ical, and are called monsoons. 

TRADITION, that which is handed 
down from age to age by oral communica- 
tion. Or, the delivery of opinions, doc- 
trines, practices, rites, and customs from 
father to son, or from ancestors to postenty. 
There is nothing which requires greater 
caution than the credence we give to tradi- 
tionary information. Every person, every 
Country, every age, involuntarily gives a 
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FRE REGENCE OF TRAGEDY DEPENDS ON irs ELEVATED ERNTIMENTS. 


colouring to facta, to say nothing of inten- 
tional misstatements. How many pure in- 
ventions creep into notice, and soon —— 
widely repeated and believed, either be- 
cause they suit the purposes of a party, or 
because they are preaented with an air of 
credibility! It therefore becomes all per. 
sons, but more peel! the historian, to 
examine as far as be is able into the in 
of every statement, and the o ter and 
situation of those on whose authority it 
reste. And, assuredly, the same de of 
caution which the historian should observe 
in regard to traditions, politicians and citi- 
zens of every free government ought to ex- 
ercise in re party rumours 
which so frequently find their way into the 
public prints, and thus, often without the 
slightest foundation irftruth, become stamp- 
” ah a — — authority.——-In — 
of religion, the Jews pay great re to 
tradition ; 00 also do the —E Catholics 
—the latter understanding by the term, 
sacred truths orally communicated by Chriat 
and the — which, by the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, were preserved in the 
church from one generation of bishops to 
another. A reverence for tradition is there- 
fore taught in all Catholic catechisma; and 
it is the foundation on which they believe 
in their rites and the characteristic parts 
of their religious worship, 

TRAG’ACANTH, in chemistry, a gum 
which exudes from a prickly bush, the ce- 
tragalua tragacanthe of Linnaeus, which 
grows wild in warm climates. The traga- 
eanth is mostly brought from Turkey in 
small contorted pieces resembling worms ; 
and that which is white, clear, smooth, and 
vermicular is the best. 

TRA”GEDY, a drama representing some 
grand and serious action, and mostly ter- 
minating in some fatal event.——In figu- 
rative language, any fatal and mournful 
event, particularly where human lives are 
lost by violence, ia often called a tragedy. 

TRAGI-COM’EDY, a dramatic piece par- 
baking of the nature both of tragedy and 

medy. 


comedy. 

TRAJECTORY, in astronomy, the orbit 
or path described by a comet, which is aup- 
posed to be ellptica). 

TRAMONTANE, lying ond, oF on 
the farther side the mountains; applied, 
particularly by the Italians, to such asdive 
north of the Alps. 

TRANCE, a state in which the voluntary 
functions of the body are suspended, aud 
the soul seems to he rapt in visions. 

TRANSAL’PINE, lying to the north or 
west of the Alps: as, neatpine Gaul: 
opposed to Cisalpine. 

RANSATLAN'’TIC, lying or being be- 
ond the Atlantic. When used by a person 
n Europe or Africa, transatlantic signifies 

being in America: and vice verea. 

TRANSCENDENTAL, in philosophy, 
according to the definition of Kant, “that 
knowledge which occupies itself uot ao 
much with objects as with the way of know- 
ing those objects;” or, “the philosophy of 
the pure, merely speculative reason, from 




















































ACCORDING TO ARISTOTLE’S DEFINITION, TRAGEDY I8 A DRAMATIC PORM WHICH MAS FOR ITS OBJECT TO PURIYY BY TREROR AND PITT. 
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TUE SECT OF MANICHAANS BELIEVED IN THE SOUL'S TRANSMIGHATION. 
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which the practical is separated.” ——Tran- 
scendental quantities, in geometry, are inde- 
terminate ones, or such as cannot be ex- 
pressed or fixed to any constant equation. 
——Tranecendental curve, such a curve as 
cannot be defined by any algebraic equa- 


tion. 

TRAN’BCRIPT, a copy of any original 
writing, particularly that of an act or instra- 
ment inserted in the body of another. The 
title to land must be transferred by deed. 

TRAN’SEPT, in architecture, the aisle of 
ancient churches, extending acrows the nave 
and main aisles. 

TRANSFER, in commerce, an act where- 
by a —— * right, interest, 
oY pro in anything to another. 

FRANSEU'SI N, 3 medicine, the act 
or operation of transferring the blood of 
one anima] into the vascular system of 
another by means ofa tube. 

TRAN’SIT, in astronomy, the passage of 
the inferior planets, Venusor Mercury, over 
the sun, by observing which at distant 
places, the angular size of the carth at the 
sun 18 determined, and, consequently, its 
distance. When a smaller body passes be- 
hind a larger, it is said to suffer an occulta- 


tion. 

TRANSI’TION, in rhetoric, is of two 
kinds. The first is when a apecch 18 intro- 
duced abruptly; as when Milton gives an 
— of our first ancestors’ evening devo- 
tions :— 

Both turn’d, and under open sky adored 

The God that made both air, sky, earth 

and heaven.— 

——Thou also madest the night, 

Maker omnipotent, and Thou the day. 
The second is when a writer suddenly leaves 
the subject he is upon, and passes to ano- 
ther, from which it seems different at first 
view, but serves to illustrate it——~In mu- 
sic, a change of key from major to minor, 
or the contrary. 

TRANSITION ROCKS, the lowest in 
which are found orgamzed beings, but 
these consist only of zoophytes, or equivocal 
animals, and shell-fish, while the rocks 
above these contain animale possessed of 
sight and locomotion, and the still more 
modern ones contain perfect animals. These 
rocks are ot wed to have been formed 
when the world was passing from an unin- 
hal§@table to a habitable state. (See Gxo- 
Locy, Orncanic Remains, &c.) 

TRAN’SITIVE, in grammar, au epithet 
for a verb expressing an action which passes 
from the agent to an object, from the sub- 
ject which does, to the object on which it is 


done, 

TRANSLU’CENT, in mineralogy, an epi- 
thet by which is designated the power of 
transmitting rays of light, but not so as to 
render objects distinctly visible. 

TRANSMIGRA'TION, the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the passing of the soul from one 
body iuto another. A belief in this, under 
various modifications, has existed in differ- 
ent ages of the world, and by various na- 
tions. This belief in the tranamigration of 
the soul, as a means of punfication and pe- 
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A SELIEF IN TRANSMIGRATION LED THE AACIENT EGIETIANS, AS IT STILL DOES THR HINDOOR, TO THE VENERATION OF CERTAIN ANIMALS. 
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nance, may have been attended with 
consequences in certain states of society; 
but the Christian is content to leave un- 
drawn the veil which the Creator has placed 
over the particular circumstances of our fu- 
ture condition. 

TRANSMUTATION, the change of one 
substance into another of a different na- 
ture. The transmutation of base metals 
into pola was one of the dreams of alchemy. 
——In chemistry, the transmutation of one 





common ; as of water into gas or vapour, or 
vice teraa.——In geometry, the change or 
redaction of one figure or body into another 
of the same area or solidity, but of a differ- 
ent form; as of a triangle into a square. 
TRAN’SOM, in architecture, a lintel over 
a door, or the piece that is framed across a 
double light window.———In a ship, the beam 
or timber extended across the stern-post, 
to strengthen the aft part and give it due 


orm. 

TRANSPOSITION, in algebra, the 
bringing any term of an equation over to 
the other side.—— Transposition, in gram- 
mar, a change of the natural order of words 
m a sentence ——Traneposition, in mume, 
a change in the composition, cither in the 
transcript or the performance, by which the 
whole is removed into another key. 

TRANS!'RSTANTIATION, in thealo- 
gy, the supposed conversion or change of 
the substance of the bread and wine in the 
eucharist, into the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ. This is a main pomt in the Roman 
Cathole rehgion, and is rejected by the 
Protestants, the former maintaining the 
transubstantiation to be real, the latter 
only figurative ; interpreting the text hoe 
est corpus meum, “ this signifies my bady ;” 
but the council of Trent strenuously con- 
tended for the literal sense of the verb eat, 
and say expressly, that in transubstantia- 
tion, the body and blood of Christ are truly, 
really, and substantially under the species 
of bread and wine. 

TRANSUMP’TION, aw — by con- 
cession or agreement, used where a ques- 
tion proposed is transferred to another; 
with this condition, that the proof of the 
latter should be admitted for a proof of the 
former. 

TRAPE’ZIAN, in crystalography, having 
the lateral planes composed of trapenums 
situated in two ranges, between two basen. 

TRAPE‘ZIUM, in geometry, a plane 
figure contained under four unequal right 
lines, none of them parallel——In ana- 
tomy, a bone of the carpus. 

TRAPEZOID’, n geometry, an irregular 
solid figure having four sides, no two of 
which are parallel to each other. Also, a 
plane four-sided figure having two of the 
orpyre sides parallel to each other. 

RAP-ROCKS, 1n geology, rocks charac- 
terized by a columnar form, or whose strata 
or beds have the form of stairs or steps. It 
is employed to designate a rock or aggre- 
pate in which hornblende predominates, 

ut it conveys no definite idea of any one spe- 
cies ; and under this term arc comprehended 
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“IF 7Bn SOULS OF MEN TRANSMIGRATE INTO SPECIES ANSWERING THEIB FORMER NATURES, 8OME MEW MUST LIVER OVER MANY SERPRENTS.”—BROWEE. 
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TRAP-ROCKS DERIVE THEIR NAME FROM THE SWEDISH “ prarra,” A STAIR. 
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SEA™S OCCUPIED BY THE MINISTRZAS ARE CALIXD TRK TREASURY BUVCHES 












salt, wacke, porphyry, and several others 
The whole family of trap rocks have on the 
one hand a close alliance with solcame 
rocks, and on the other, with porphyry and 
granite Wherc basalt 1s in contact with 
gneius it becumes nearly compact an! ap 
proaches to the characte of hornstone 
and where greenstone rests on saudstont or 
clay these rocks have a red and burut ap 
pearance and a hardness suptnor to what 
they possess in other plares ‘Thc trapptan 
rocks when frue from vesicular cavitius are 
valuable fur architecture, especially the 
greenstone trap, which ts quarried with lit 
tle expenst 

TRAP’ 1UFF, in geology masses of ba 
salt amygdalod, hornblende, sandstones, 
&e cemented 

TRAV LRSE 1n Jaw a demial of what 
the opposite party has advanced in any 
stage of the pleadings ——In f tification 
a traverse 15 a tronch with a little parapet 
for protecting men on the flank alw a 
wall raised across a work ——Jn navigation 
trarerse sarling 18 the mode ot com ng 
the place of aship by redi cing, several short 
courses made by sudden shifts or turns 
to one longer course ——Tiaterse lo id a 
smal] beard to be hung up in the atecrage 
of a ship and bored full of holt upon hnes 
showing the points of compass upon it By 
moving 4 peg on this the steeranan kceps 
an account of the number of glasses a ship 
is stecred on any point — Prat erae table 
a table of differcnce of latitude and de par 


ture 

TRAVESTY or TRAV FSTIE the bur 
hk aque imitation of an authors style and 
composition Most travcaties purposely de 
— the subject treated though they may 

intended either to ridicule absurdity or 
to convert a grave perturmance into a hu 
morous one 

TREAD MITL a will for grinding corn 
which bas been introduc dint» prisons as 
an tustrument of punsbinent It has a 
large wheel with steps on ita external sur 
fue upon which the crintoals are placed 
Lhar weight sets the wheel in motion and 
they matutain themselves tu an upright pos 
ture by means of a horizontal bar facd 
above them which my hold The exercise 
wsery fatiguing and the prisoners bave a 
short respite alter being on the whcel for 
about ten minutes 

IRE ASUON in law 1s divided into high 
treaeon, and petty treason High treason is 
the greatest crime of a civil nature of which 
amancan be guilty In gencral ot 38 the 
offence of attampting to subvert the go 
verum at of the state to which the oftcnder 
owes allegiance or of attempting imagin 
ing or compasaing the life of the sovercign 
or of the prince thc queen consort or the 
hetr apparent of the crown In England 
those convicted of treason are hangt d and 
afterwards belcaded the more barbarous 
abd revolting part of the sentenct, nawely 
cmbowcling and quartering bemg dis 
pensed with But a conviction of treason 
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hornblende, greenatone, amygdaloid, ba- | to the crown, and attainder of blood 








TRKAGUMITIS WERE FIRST USLD IN FNGTIGN PRISONH IN INZS 
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Fhis however may afterwards be reversed 
——Petty Treason is the crme of a wife 
killmg her bushband or aservant ins maste. 

IREAB URER inlaw an officer to whose 
care the treasure of the crown orc f any com 
pany ta committed —The Jord H qh Trea 
sure: of Kaglaud has the charge of all the 
national revenu 

TREES URL TROVF in law meney or 
any other treasur: found bidden wndcr the 
earth which belongs to the sovcrcign or 
some other who claims by the 10; al grant 
or by rescription 

r Bas URY a place or burldiny where 
wealth or valuable stores are depomnted 
partualaily the csatabhshment at West 
minster conducted by lords comnnsvon 
ers for receiving and managiy, the public 
revenues the head commissionce being usu 
ally considered as the prime minister 

i REB IE the highest or mast acute of 
the parts iu music which 16 adapted to the 
voice ot females or boys ——Treble » ote the 
note m the treble stave, placed on the hne 
with the chff 

IRE in hotany the general name of 
the largest of the vegetable kind co wmsisting 
of a firm woody stem or tranuk from which 
apring forth branches <c term niting in 
Jeavea All trees may be divided into two 
classes tumber and fruit trees the fret 
including all those trees which arc used in 
machiucry ship building &c or in gene 
ral tor purposes of utility and the second 
compre cuaing those trecs valued only or 
chiefly tor their fruit Some are ri mar) 
able tor their beauty others for the great 
age to which they arnve before they are at 
maturity and some are still more 1 mark 
able for their durabihty Perhays the old 
cat tree of which there 18 any recoid in the 
world 16 the evpress of Soma or dSomina, 
it Lombardy Thais celebrated tree 14 ge 
nerally supposed to have been plinted in 
the ycar of the birth of Jesus Chist and 
on this account Is treated with grent reve 
rence by the mbabitants of that part of 
Tombardy whee it grows Vet the abbé 
Be rlaze informs us that there ts an ancient 
chronicle extant at Milan which prows 
that it was a tree in the time of Jufhius Ce 
sar wt 49——Groves and woods in thu 
first ages were resorted to at temples and 
particular trees were supp sed to be§the 
residence of certam divintis thus the 
Dryads and Hamadryads were ha li ved to 
be enshrined in oaka = lhe gods are alao 
saul to have taken particular xpecies of 
trees under thar protection Jupiter we 
are told chose the oak Venus the inyrtile, 
Apollo the Jaurel Cybele the pine trec 
Hercules the poplar Minerva the olive and 
Bacchus the ivy and the sine 

TRE NAIL, a long wooden pin used in 
fastening the planka of a ship to the tim 


rs 
TRFE TOAD in zoology, a small spomes 
of tond in North America, which 1s found 
on trees and cioaks chiefly in the evening 
TREFOIL in botany the common 
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TRENCHES COUT IN A ZIG-ZAG FORM WERE PIRST USED BY THE PRENCH, AT THE SIEGE UF HARFLEUR, IN 1449. 
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lium, Also, in agriculture, a name of the 
Medicago tupulina, a plant resembling clo- 
ver, with ele flowers, much cultivated 
for hay and fodder. ; 

TREL’LIS, in gardening, a structure or 
frame of cross-barred work, or la!tice-work, 
used for supporting plants, This differs 
from treillage, which consists of light posts 
and rails for — espaliers, aud 
sometimes for wall trees. 

TREM‘OLITE, in mineralogy, @ sub- 
species of straight-edged augite, and is 
or 5 kinds, ashestuns, common, and 
glassy tremolite; all of a fibrous or radi- 
ated structure, and of a pearly colour, It 
is classed by Haty with hornblende or 
amphibole. ; 

TRENCHES, or lines of approach, in for- 
tification, ditches cut in oblique zig-zag di- 
rections, to enable besiegers to approach a 
fortified place without being exposed to the 
fire of its cannon, Hence the terms “to 
open the treuches,” to break ground for the 
purpose of carrying on approaches to a be- 
sieged place; “mount the trenches,” to 
mount guard in the trenches, &c. 

TREPAN’NING, in surgery, the opera- 
tion of perforating the skull and taking out 
a piece, for relieving the brain from pres- 
sure, &c, The instrument used is ed a 
trepan. (See Taernine.) 

TREPHINE, in surgery, a more modern 
instrument than the trepan for performing 
the operation of trepanning. It is a circu- 
lar or cylindrical saw, with a handle like 
that ofa galt, and a little sharp perfora- 
tor, called the centre-pin. . 

TRES'PASS, iu law, any violation of an- 
other's rights; as, the unlawfully entering 
on his premises; but when violence accom- 
pames the act, it is called a trespass vi ef 
armia. — In a moral sense, the transgres- 
sian of any divine law or cummand is a 
trespass. 

TRIAD, in music, the common chord, 
consisting of the third, fifth, and eighth, 

TRIAL, in law, the examination of causes 
hefore a prover judge, which, as regards 
matters of fact, are to be tried by a jury; as 
regard matters of law, by the judge ; aud as 
regards records, by the record itself. [See 
Law, Juay, &e. ; 

TRIAN’DRIA, one of the Linnean clas- 
ses, comprehending plante the flowers of 
whigh have three stamens, as the crocus, 
glamiole, valerian, &c. 

TRI'ANGLE, in geometry, a figure of 
three sides and three angles. Triangles 
are esther plane or xpherncal. A plane tri- 
angle is contained under three right lines ; 
and a spherical one is a triangle contained 
under three archea of great circles of the 
apnere. Triangles are denominated, from 
their angles, nght, obtuse, and acute. A 
ngbt-angled triangle is that which has one 
right angle; an obtuse-angled triangle 11 
such as has one obtuse angle; and an 
acute angled triangle is that which bas all 
its angler acute. 

TRIBUNE, in Roman antiquity, the 
title of various officers. 4 Tribune of the 
people, was chosen out of the plebeians to 
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protect them against encroachments and 
oppressions of the patricians, and the at- 
tempts of the senate and consuls on their 
hberty. These tribunes were not, strictly 
speaking, magistrates, or invested with ma- 
— powers; but they exercised a great 
Bfluence upon public affairs. They had the 
power of putting a negative on the decrees 
of the senate, and of arresting the proceed- 
ings of magistrates by their veto; and in 
process of time their influence was in- 
creased to such a degree, that they endan- 
wered the safety of the state.——Military 
tribune, an officer in the Roman army, who 
commanded in chief over a body of forces, 
particularly the division of a legion, con- 
astiug usually of about 1000 men.——The 
title of tribune was also given, as we ob- 
served above, to various other officers; as 
Tribunt e@rarii, tribunes of the treasury. 
Tribuni fabricarum, those who had the di- 
rection of the making of arms. Also, Tri- 
buni marinorum, Tribunt nolanorum, Tri. 
buni coluptatum, mentioned in the Theo- 
dosian code, as intendants of the public 
shows, and other diversions. ——~ Tribune, 
in the French houses of legislature, the 
pulpit or elevated place from which the 
members deliver their speeches, which they 
uaually read, if of any considerable length. 
In general, only short replies are made 
extempore, 

TRICAP’SULAR, in botany, an epithet 
for such plants as have three capsules to 
each flower. 

TRICLIN‘IUM, a name given by the 
Greeks to the room where they supped 
because three couches or beds were p ed 
about the table. This name was adopted by 
the Romans as synonymous with Cexacu- 
lum, TPriclinium is sometimes used for the 
beds on which the guests reclined. 

TRICOC’CH, the asth Linnean natural 
order of plants; distinguished by a three- 
cornered capsule, asthe eupborbia, &c. 

TRICOC COUB, an epithet for a three- 
grained capsule, which is one that swells 
out in three protuberances, internally di- 
vided into three cells, with one seed in’ 


each. 

TRICUS'PIDATE, in botany, an epithet 
for a stamen, &c. ending in three points. 

TRIDENT, an attmbute of Neptune, 
being a kind of three-pronged sceptre which 
the fables of antiquity put into the hands 
of that deity.——- Trident, among mathema- 
ticians, a kind of parabola, by which Des 
Cartes constructed equations of s1x duven- 


sions. 
TRIDODECAHE’DRAL, in crystalogra- 
phy, presenting three ranges of faces, one 
above another, each containing twelve faces. 
TRI'FID, in bovany, divided into three 
parte by lmeate sinuses with straight mar- 


gins, 
TRIF-LOROUS, in botany, bearing three 
flowers. 
TRIFO'LIATE, in botany, having three 
leaves. ; 
TRIFO’LIUM, in botany, trefoil or clo- 


ver, of which there are forty-six species, 
The flowers are generally in round heads; 
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the is scarcely longer than the cal 
— not opening, and deciduous. fSee 
LOVER. 
TRIGAMY the state of having three 
huabands or three wives at the same time. 
TRIG’LYPH, in architecture, a member 
bef the Doric frieze, repeated at equal inter- 


8, 

TRIGONOMETRY, the art of measur- 
ing the sides and angles of triangles. The 
busineas of this acience is to find the angles 
where the sides are given ; and the sides of 
their — ratios when the angles are 
given. When this science is applied to the 
solution of plane triangles, it is called plane 
trigonometry ; when its application is to 
spherical triangles, it is called spherical tri- 


gonometry. 

TRIJU'GOUS, in botany, having three 
pairs, A triyugoue leaf is a pinnate 
with three yur of leafiets 

TRIHILA’T SE, the 23rd Linuzan natural 
order of plants; with three seeds marked 
with a cicatrix, as the maple, &c. 

TRIL’LION, the product of a million 
multiphed by a million, and that product 
multiplied by a million. 

TRINK, iu astrology, the aspect or situa- 
tion of one star with regard to another, 
when they are distant 120 degrees. 

TRIN’GA, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds, of the order Gralle. Birds of this 
tribe mostly inbabit marshy places, and are 
distinguished by the names of the sand- 
piper, the ruff and reeve, the lapwing, plo- 


ver, &c. 

TRIN’GLE, in architecture, a little 
square member or ornament, fixed exactly 
over every triglyph, under the platband of 
the architrave, from whence the gutte or 
pendant drops hang down. 

TRIN’ITY, in theology, the ineffable 
mystery of three persons tn one God, 
—Father, 8on, and Holy Spirit. 

TRINITY HOUSE, a society so called, 
incorporated by Henry VIII. in 1518, for 
the promotion of commerce and navigation, 
by licensing and regulatang pilots, ordering 
and erecting beacons, light-houses, &c. 
This corporation is governed by a master, 
four wardens, eight assistants, and thirty- 
one elder brothers; besides numerous in- 
ferior members of the fraternity, named 

ouoger brethren. Many valuable privi- 
eges are attached to this corporation, and 
its revenue amounts to about 140,000l. per 
annum. The hall of the Trinity House is 
an elegant building, not far from the Tower 


of London. 

TRINO’MIAL, in mathematics, an epi- 
thet for any quantity or root consistang of 
three dimensions. 

TRIO, in music, an instrumental piece 
of three obligato voices, or two chief voices 
and an accompanying bass, or of one chief 
voice and two accompanying parts. 

TRIOCTAHE’DRAL, in crystalo- 
graphy, presenting three ranges of faces, 
one above another, each range containing 


a faces. 
RIOC'TILE, an aspect of two planets 
with regard to the earth, when the 
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three octants or eight parts of a circle, that 
is, 185 degrees, distant from each other. 

TRIG’CIA, in botany, the name of the 
third order in the class Pelygamia, com- 
prehending such plants as have herma- 
phrodite, male, and female flowers of the 
same species, in three distinct individuals. 

TRIOLETT,, a stanza of eight lines, in 
which, after the third the first line, and 
after the sixth the first two lines, are re- 
peated, so that the first line is heard three 
times. 

TRIO’NES, in astronomy, a name for the 
cluster of seven starain Ursa Minor, called 
also Charles's Wain. 

TRIPARTITE, in botany, an epithet for 
a leaf which is divided into three parts 
down to the base, but not wholly separate. 

TRIPETALOUDS, in botany, having 
three petals or flower leaves. 

TRIPH’THONG, in grammar, a coalition 
of three vowels in one compound sound, or 
in one syllable, as iv adieu, bean. 

TRIPIN’NATE, m botany, an epithet for 
a species of compound leaf, when a petiole 
has bipennate leaves ranged on each side of 
it, as in common fern. 

TRIP’LET, in music, a name given to 
three notes sung or played in the time of 


two, 

TRIP’LE TIME, in music, a time con- 

sisting of three measures in a bar. 

_TRIPLI’CITY, in astrology, the divi- 
sion of the sigus according to the number 
of the elements, each division conmsting of 
CMEREEOD (tripos), in G ni 

: (t J, in Grecian antiquity, 

the sacred seat, supported by three feet 
on which the —— among the an- 
cients used to deliver the oracles. 

TRIPOLI, in mineralogy, a siliceous mi- 
neral, onginally brought from Tripoli, used 
in — stones and metals. It has a 
dull argillaceous appearance, but is not 
compact. It bas a tine bard grain, but 
does not soften by water, or mix with :t. 

TRIPTOTE, in gramuuar, a name having 
three cases eve 

TRIPYR'AMID, in mineralogy, a genus 
of spars, the body of which is composed of 
single pyramids, each of three sides, affixed 
by their base to some solid body. 

TRIQUET ROUS, in botany, an epithet 
for a fruit or leaf that has three plane sides 
or faces. This leaf 1s usually snbulat or 
grows gradually smaller, from the to 
the paint. 

TRIRE’MIS, or TRI'REME, in Greek 
and Roman antiquity, a galley with three 
tiers or banks of oars, in which the rowers 
were placed upon seats ascending gradually 
one above another, 

TRISOLYMPON‘ICA, in antiquity, one 
among the Greeks who returned three times 
victorious from the Olympic games, and on 
whom special honours were conferred by 
the state, 

TRITER’NATE, in botany, having three 
biternate leaves, or the divisions of a triple 
petiole, subdivided into threes. 

TRITHE IST, in theology, one who be- 
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FROM THY TIME OF AUGUSTUS, FEW TRILMPHS WERE CELEBRATED, AND THOSE ONLY BY THE EMPEBORS 
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THIUMPHAL ARCHRE ARB AUPPOSED TO BEB OF ROMAN INVENTION. 
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the Gudhead, that 1s, three distimet aub- 
stances and essences 
TRIT 1CUM, in the Linnmwan syatem, a 
enus of plants, class 3 Triund) ia, order 2 
gynia, consisting of the wheats, which 
are annuals, yielding grain, antl the wheat 
gi asacs 
TRITONE, in music, a false concord, 
consisting of three tones, two major and 
one minor tone, or of two tenes and two 
semi tones 
FRI'TONS, in the Greek mythology, a 
kind of demi-gods, half man and half fish, 
upon whom the Nereids rode ——-T'riton, in 
entomology, a genus of animals, class Ve: 
men, order Moliusca 
TRITOX’YDE, in chermstry, a substance 
oaydized in the third degree 
‘RITURA TION, in pharmacy, the act 
of reducing a sohd body into a fine powder, 
called also levigation and pulvenzation! 
TRIUMPH, in Roman antiquity, a pub- 
hte and solemn honour conferred by the 
Romans on a victorious general, by allow- 
ing him a magmificent procession through 
the city. The trnumph was of two kinds, 
the greater and the less, the latter of 
shiek was called an oafion The splen 
did spectacle was as follows the whole 
senate went out to meet the nictor, who, 
being seated in a gilded chariot, usually 
drawn by white horses, and clad in his tri 
umphal robes, was followed by the kings, 
princes, and generals whom he had van 
quished, loaded with chains Singers and 
musicians preceded, followed by choice vic- 
tims, and by the spoils and emblems of the 
conquered cities and provinces Lastly 
followed the wetonous army, horse and 
toot, crowned with Jaurel, and adorned with 
the marks of distinction they had received, 
shouting Jo triumphe, and singing songs of 
victory, or of sportive raillery Upon the 
capitol, the general rendered public thanks 
to the goda tor the wetorv, cunsed the we 
tims to he slaughtered, and dedicated the 
ciown which he wore and a part of the 
apuils to Jupiter All the temples were 
open, and all the altars Joadcd with offer 
inge and incenee, games and combats were 
5* atcd in the publie plarcs, the general 
gave a costly feast, and the shouts of the 
inultitude rent the aur with their rejoioings 
RLUM PHAL ARCH, a grand portico 
or Erchway, erected at the entrance of a 
town, or 10 some othe: public situation, in 
commemuration of some important event, 
or In honour of some victorious general 
Among the remains of antiquity Italy can 
boast of the relics of several triumphal 
aches, and many beautiful structures of 
the kind have been erected in modern times, 
TRIUMPHALIS CORONA. [Sce 


Crown i 
TRIUM’VIRATE, an absolute govern 
ment adimimistered by threc persons, with 
equal authonty, as that of Augustus, Marc 
Antony, and Lepidus, which gave the last 
blow to the Roman repubhie , for Augustus 
having vanquished Lcpidus and Antony, 
the tnumvirate was 800n converted into a 
| monarchy 
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TRIUMVIRS (triumuri), in Romun his 
tory, three men who jointly obtained the 
sovereign power m Rome 

ROCAR, im surgery, an instrument 
resembling a pipe, tor making mersions, 
particularly in the operation of tapping tor 
the dropay 

TROCHAN FER, in anatomy, a name 
@vin to tuo apopliyaes, mtuated m the | 
upper part of the thigh bone = they receive 
the tendons of most of the musciex of the 
thgh The major process 18 on the outside, 
and the manor on the inside of the thigh 

TRO CH&, a demulcent medicine, made 
in a cake or stiff paste, which 13 made by 
mix ng the medicine with sugar and the 
—— of gum 
TRO'CHEE, m the Greek and Latin 
poetry, a foot consisting of two syllables, 
the first long and the second short 

TRO CHILUS, in architecture, a name 
used by the ancients for a hollow rin 
round a celumn, which the moderns call | 
scotia ——Trochtlus, im ornithology, the 
purple hamming bird, or honev sucker, a | 

cautiful little bind & native of Amenca 
An aquatic bird, with long legs, has also 
thrs name 

TRO CHITE, im natural history, a kind 
of figured tusml stone resembling parts of 
plants, called St Cuthbert’s beads ‘these 
stones are usually of a brownish colour, ; 
and break lke spar 

TROCH LEA, in anatomy, a cartilage | 
through which the tendon of the troehleary 
muscle passes.——-The trochleary muscle 1% 
the supenor obhque muscle of the eye, the 
tiochleary nerve, the nerve which goes to 
that muscle | 

TROG LODYTES, certam tribes yn Fthi- 
opia who are represented by ancient wniters | 
as living m subterrancan caverns and re- 
specting whom we have many fabulous 
atorics 

TROMBONE a musical insti ument, of 
which there are three kinds—the bass, the 
tenor, and the alto Itis«xtremely power. | 
ful, and therefore best suited to grand elio- 
ruses and other full compositions 

TROOP, tn cavalry, a certain number of 
soldiers mounted, who form a component 
partofasquadron It 18 the same with re- 
spect to furmation, as company in the in 
fantry ——The word troope (in the plural) 
signifies soldiers in general, whether snore 
or less numerous, mcluding infautry, ca- 
vairy and artillery 

TROPE, 1n rhetoric, an expression used 
ina different sense from that which it pro 
peily signifies, or for the sake of present 
ang an idea in a hively and forable manner 

TRO PHY, anything taken and preserved 
as a nemorial of victors, a8 arms, standards, 
&c taken from an cnemy It was custo 
mary with the avcients to erect ther tro- 
plies on the spot where they had gancd 
avictory§ At frat thcy consisted of the 
arms they had tahen bat afterwards tro 
phics were formed of bronze, marbic, or 
even gold —~In architecture, an ornament 
representing the stem of a tree, charged or 
encompassed with military weapons 
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TUK PAOVENGAL POETRY WAS A CONTINUAL IMPROVIBATORY ,BEFFUSION. 
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TROPICS, in geography, the breadth 
of the earth, 23% degrees, or about 1600 
miles on side the equator, over some 
part of whioh the sun passes dircctly ver- 
jeal two days in the year. It is the hottest, 
ettest, and most fertile part of the 
ut lees favourable to human life than the 
emperate sones. Its heats are, however, 
tempered by elevation, and by winda which 
conatantly follow the sun from east to west, 
and from their convenience to ships are 
called Trade-Winds. In the plains the 
_ heat varies from 120 to 80 degrees, and is 
, seldom below 65.———In astronomy, a circle 
of the sphere drawn through a solatitial 
point, parallel to the equator. There are 
| two tropics; the tropic of Cancer, on the 
‘north of the equator, and the tropic of 
| ba tet on the south. 

ROUBADOU'’RS, poets who flourished 
in Provence from the 10th to the 13th cen- 
, tary. They wrote poems on love and gal- 
, lantry, on the illustrious characters and re- 
1 markable events of the times, &c., which 
» they aet to music and sung: they were ac- 

— — favourites in different 
courts, diffused a taste for their langu 
and poetry over Europe, and essentially 
contmbuted towards the restoration of let- 
ters and a love for the arts. The royal 
‘ conrt in Provence, at Aries, was, from the 
‘ times of Boso I., for nearly two centuries, 
: the theatre of the finest chivalry, the ceutre 
of a romantic life. The assembly of knights 
| and Troubadours, with their Moorish story- 
j tellers and buffoons, and ladies acting as 
‘ judges or nes in matters of — 8 

exhibit a glittering picture of a mirtbful, 
soft, and luxurious life. The knight of 
! Provence devoted himself to the service of 
| hie Iady-love in true poetic earnest, and 
| made the dance and the sport of the tilt- 
bade the great business of his life. Each 

aron, a sovereign in his own terntory, in- 
vited the neighbouring knights to his castle 
to take parts in tournaments and to con- 
tend in song, at a time when the knights 
of Germany and Northern France were 
challenging cach other to deadly combat. 
There the gallant knight broke his lance on 
the shield of his manly antagonist; there 
the princess sat in the circle of ladies, lis- 
tening seriously to the songs of the knights, 
contending m rhymes respecting the laws 
of love, and, at the close of the contest, 

ronouncing her sentence (arréf d'amour). 

hus the life of the Provencals was lyrical 
in the highest degree; but 1t was neressa- 
ay superficial, and would lose its chief 
value if unaccompanied by music. In the 
1th and 12th centuries it had attained its 
highest bloom: it had spread into Spain 
and Lombardy, and even German emperors 
(Frederic Barharossa), and English kings 
(Richard Coeur de Lion), composed songs 
in the Provencal dialect. But the poetry of 
the Troubadours, as in the course of time it 
hecame more common, became degraded to 
mere ballad-singing; and the few speci- 
mens of it that have been preserved, con- 
sist of short war-songs and lyrics of pas- 
toral life and love. 
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THE CRUSADE AGAINST THE ALBIGRNSES, IN THE BEGINNING OF THR tart CENTURY, WAS FATAL TO THE PROSPERITY OF PROVENCE. 
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TROUT, a delicate fish of the genus 
Salmo, abounding in many of the rivers of 
Englaad. Trout frequent the clearest 
a and have always been the favourite 
sport of the angler. They are very beauti- 
ful, the back being mottled, and the ies 
dark brows, with yellow spots. which bave 
a scarlet dot in the centre. They seldom 
exceed four pounds in weight, and the ge- 
neral run is between one and two pounds. 
——— in iw re — Ww. — er 

st any one who, having the 80 
another u —* in bis possession, refuses 
to deliver them up. 

TROY-WEIGHT, the weight by which 
gold and silver, jewels, &c. are weighed. It 
is aleo used in weighing medicines, in ex- 
periments in vatural philosopby, and in 
comparing different weights with each 
other. The pound contains 32 ounces, or 
5,760 grains. 

TRUCK SYSTEM, a name given to a 
mode, at one time very prevalent in manu- 
facturing districta, of the employer payin 
hie workmen in provisions, clothes, an 
other goods, instead of money. In favour 
of this practice it was argued, that the ma- 
nufacturer, having the command of capital 
was enabled to establish shops, or general 
depéts, from which the working man could 
supply his family with necessaries at the 
cheapest rate; but it was evident that the 
mechanic had often to pay exorbitant 
prices for the articles he was compelled to 
purchase, and was subject to every species 
of unfair dealing and tyranny by such a 
system; and, after much discussion, an 
act was passed for its suppression—1 and 2 
Will. rv. c. 82. 

TRUFFLE (tuber), in botany, a subter- 
raneous vegetable production, or kind of 
mushroom, of a flesby fungons structure 
and roundish figure; some having the rind 
rough, with amail tubercles, and others en- 
trely smooth. They abound most in light 
and dry soils, especially in oak and chestnut 
forests; and are much esteemed in cheer 

TRUM’PRT, the loudest of all portable 
wind instruments, consisting of a folded 
tube, generally of brass.——---Speaking-trum- 
pet, a tube, from six to fifteen feet in 
length, made of tin, perfectly atraight, and 
havmg a very large aperture; the mouth- 

iece being large enough to admit both 
ips. By means of this instrument “the 
voice is carried, with distinctness, for a 
mile or more. It is chiefly used at sea.~— 
The feast of trumpets, a festival among the 
Jews, observed on the first day of the se- 
venth month of the sacred year, which was 
the first of the civil year, and anawered to 
our September. The peg nnlng of the year 
was laimed by sound of trumpet. 

TRUM’PETER, in plea ar 2 
Phosphia of Linneus; a bird of South 
America, which derives its name froin its 

cry, Rot unhke a child's trumpet. 

TRUNCATE, ia botany, appearing as if 
cut off at the tip; as, a truncate jeaf. 

TRUN’NIONS, two knobs which project 
from the opposite sides of a piece of ord- 


nance, whether gun, mortar, or howitzer, 
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THE PROVENCALS CLAIM THE MERIT OF BAVING INTRODUCED 7HE RNYNE AND MODERN METRES USED IN THE ROMANTIC POETRY. 















“ PULIPOMANIA™” WAS THE NAME GIVEN TO A SPECIKS OF GAMBLING TRAFFIC IN TULIP-ROOTS, IN HOLLAND, IN THE 17TH cENTURY. 
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the carriage. e trunnion-plates are 
two plates in travelling-carrieges, mortars, 
and howitzers, which cover the upper parte 
of the side-pieces, and go under the trun- 


nionas. 
TRUSS in surgery, a bandage or appa- 
ratas used in cases of ruptures, to keep uo 
the reduced parts and hinder further pro- 
trision, and for other purpoaes. — In na- 
vigation, a machine to pull a lower yard 
close to {ts mast, and retain it firmly in 
that position.——~A_ bundle of hay or straw, 
egual to 56 lbs. : 

TRUSTEE’, in lew, one to whom is con- 
fided the care of an estate, money, or - 
ness, to keep or manage for the benefit of 
another, either by the direction of a body 
of creditors or at the instance of an indivi- 
dual, &e., or by a legal instrument called a 
deed of trust. 

TRUTH, exact accordance with that 
which is, has been, or shall be.——Moral 
trath consists in relating things accordin 
to the honest persuasion of our minds, an 
is called also veracity. — — or 
transcendental truth, denotes the real ex- 
istence of things conformable <o the ideas 
which we have annexed to their names. 

TUBA, a wind inetrument, used by the 
ancient Romans, rescmbling our trumpet, 
though of a somewhat different form. 

TUBE, a holiow cylinder, either of wood 
or metal, used for the conveyance of fluids, 
&c. Also, a vease) of animal bodies or 
| plants, which conveys a fluid or other sub- 

atance.——In botany, the narrow hollow 
art of a monopetalous corolla, by which 
| tt is fixed to the receptacle. 

TU’ BERCLES, in medicine, little tu- 
mours which suppurate and discharge pus. 
| ——In botany, little knobs or rough points 
' on the leaves of certain plants. Hence the 
' epithet tuberculate. 
| TU’ BEROSE (Polianthus tuderosa), an 

odoriferous plant of the hliaceous kind, for- 
' mrerly called the tuberous hyacinth. The 
| flowers are disposed in a simple elongated 
1 spike; they are large, sessile, alternate, tu- 
bular, and of a very pure white: the tube 
| of the corolla ia a little curved, and divides 
into six oval obtuse lobes. The essential 
oil is a grateful perfume, Several remark- 
apie varieties are known. 

TU’BEROUS, in botany, consisting of 
roundish fleshy bodies, or tubers; as the 
roots of artichokes and potatoes. 

TU'BIPORES, in natural history, a genus 
of soophytes, formed of upright parallel 
tubes, containing coral insects. 

TU’BULAR, having the form of atube or 


pipe. 

TUBULA’RES, in natural history, a ge- 
nus of eoophytes, formed of branching 
tubes, contaiping coral animals, 

TU’BULOUS, in botany, having a bell- 
shaped border, with five reflex segments, 
nine from a tube; as, a tubulous floret. 

TUESDAY, the third day of the week, 
anawering to the diese Martis of the Ro- 
mans, but dedicated by the Saxons to 
Tuieoo. The peculiar attribute of the deity 
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TULLES WEEE PIRST BROUGHT INTO ENGLAND 1N 1678. 
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TU'FA, in mineralogy, porous volcanic 
stones, containing much earthy matter. 
They are formed either by the concretion 
of loose volcanic dust or cinders, cemented 
by water, or by the consolidation of mud 
thrown out of voleanoces.———-T nfaceous, per- 


rn | to tufa. 

TUILERILES, the residence of the French 
monarchs, on the right bank of the Seine, 
in Paris. It was begun by Catharine de 
Medici, wife of Henry 11. in 1564, and the 
latest additions made to it were by Napo- 
leon, in 1808. The exterior of the Tuileries 
is deficient in harmony, having been built 
at different times, and on very different 
plans, but the interior is magnificent. 

TULIP (tulipa), in botany, a plant and 
flower belonging to the genus Liliacee, of 
a great variety of colours, and much culti- 
vated for its beauty. The gs ee always 
been a favourite plant with the Belgians 
and Datch; and, about a century ite 
introduction, the mania prevailed to such 
an extentin those countries that more than 
two thousand dollars were often given for 
asingle root. It is still extensively culti- 
vated in Holland. 

TU'LIP-TREE, an American tree of the 
genus Lyriodendron., Its luxuriant growth, 
es weil as the beauty and singularity of its 
foliage and flowers, entitle it to rauk among 
the most — plants which grace 
the foreats of America. The flowers are 
large and showy, (variegated with different 
colours, among which yellow predominates) 
and somewhat resemble those of the tulip. 
In some parts of the United States, it con- 
stitutes, alone, very considerable tracts of 
the forest, and has been found 140 feet 
high, with a stem 2U feet in circumference. 
The heart of the wood is of a light yellow 
colour, and the sap white: the n is fine 
and compact; it is easily wrought, polishes 
well, and is sufticiently strong for purposes 
requiring great aolidity. The timber, in 
short, uniting strength with hghtness and 
durability, is applicable to almost ali pur- 
poees, and is very extensively used. 

TU’MOUR, iu medicine, the morbid en- 
largement of a particular part, without 
bene caused by inflammation. 

TU’MULUS, a barrow or mound of earth 
in ancient times raised to the memory of 
the dead. Barrows of loose gjones or of 
dark inould and flints are very common in 
England ; and urns containing the ashes 
of those who have here been buried, with 
spears, sworda, shoelda, bracelets, beads, &e. 
are among the principal contents. We find, 
indeed, that these rude funcral monuments 
are met with in most countries, 

TUN, a measure of capacity for liquids. 
The Engheh tun contains two pipea, or 
four hogsheads, or 252 gallons. ; 

TU'NIC (tuniea), agarment worn within 
doors by the Ramans of both sexes, under 
the toga; the slaves and common people 
only appearing in it abroad. The senators 
wore a tunic witb a broad stripe (clacue) of 
purple sewed on the breast: the equites 
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had narrow stripes, Hence the terms late 
elavi: and angausteclavit, applied to persons 
of theso ojders.——In anatomy, à mem- 
brane that covers or composes some part 
or organ, as, the tunics or coats of the eye, 
the funses of the stomach, or the mem- 


| branous and museular layers of which it is 


composes 

LU NICATED, 1n botany, an epithet fer 
a bulb composed of numerous concentric 
coats, a8 an oron. 

TUNNEL, a subterrancous passa 
Some are cut through hulls to continue the 
lines of canals, trom balf a mile to two or 
three miles long, others are formed on the 
hues ot ralroad, where steep bills render 
them necessary.——That extraordinary un- 
dertaking, the Taames Tunnel, which 16 
gencrally considered to be the first ever 
made under a river, succeeds a prototype, 
constructed in a eomewhat different inan- 
ner, by queen Semiramis, under the Eu 
phrates at Babylon, between three and four 
thousand years since. Diodorus Siculus, 
after describing the bridge which she erect- 
ed over the river, and two palaces v tuch ehe 
built on the banka at the ends of it, tells us 
that she sunk a square tank 300 furlongs in 
length and breadth, aud 35 feet deep, hned 
with brick and cemented with bitumen , and 
having turned the river into it, she made a 
passage sn form of a vault—~a tunnel—trom 
one palace to the other, the arches of 1t beg 
built uf firm and strong brik, and pias 
tered over on both aides with bitumen, four 
cubita thick Its walls were twenty bricks 
in thickness mang twelve feet above the 
arches, and ite breadth was fifteen feet. 
The work besng completed in 260 “6 the 
Euphrates was turned into its channel 
again, aud flowed over st, 20 that Semira 
mis could go trom one pilace to the other 
without passing over the river 

TUNG dTEN, in mineralogy, an ore and 
a metal obtained from rt, the same name 
beang given toeach The ore in of a yel- 
lowash or grayish white colour, of a lamellar 
structure, and infusible by the blowpipe 
Jt occurs massive or crystaliztd, usually mn 
octahedral crystals The metal is procured 
in amall panes as fine as sand, of a strong 
metallic luatre, and of an iron gray colour 
It 18 one of the hardest of the mctals, and 
very brittle 

TURBAN, a head drces worn by most 
Oriental pagons of very various furins, but 
consisting generally of a piece of tine cloth 
or imen wound round a cap = The cap is 
red or green, roundish on the top, and 
quilted with eotton The Turkish sultan’s 
turban contains three heron’s feathers, 
with many diamonds and other precious 
stones. The grand virier has two heron’s 
feathers , other officers but one 

TUR RAN SHELL, 11 conchology, a 
genus of shells, of a spheroidal shape , the 
autmal mhabiting which 1s a species of sea 
urchin 

TU BARY, in law, the nght of digging 
turf on another man’s land. Common of 
turbary, is the hherty which a tenant en- 
joys of digzing tarf on the lord 5 waste 
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TUR BINATED, in conchology, wreathed 
conically from a larger base to a kind of 
apex.—~In botany, shaped like an inverted 
cone, arrow at the base, and broad at the 


apex. 

TUR BINITE, a fossil or petrified shell 
of the turbo kind. 

TUR’ BISH, or TUR BETH, a root used 
in the materia medica as a cathartic. It 1 
brought from the East Indies, and is the 
cortival part of the root of a species of con 
volvulus ——Turbdith mineral, 1s the yel'ow 
precipitate subsulphate of mercury. 

TUR BO, in conchology, a genus of un- 
valve shells, with a long, wide, and depressed 
mouth, in some species approaching to a 
round shape, and in some having tecth, in 
others not. They all grow narrow towards 
the ~~ are — and terminate in 
a ong and sharp point. 

TURBO , in ichthyology,a fish of the 
genus Pleuronectes, it grows to the waght 
of twenty or thirty pends: and 18 one of 
the snost esteemed fish at table, bemg ex- 
quisitely flavoured and dehcious. Very con- 
siderable quantities of turbot are taken on 
our north-western coasts, but a preference 
13 generally given to thoee caught by the 
Dutch 

TUR DUB, in ornithology, a genus of 
turds, of which there are 185 species, the 
chef of which are the thrush, the throstle, 
the field fare, the black bird, and the water- 


ousel 

TURKEY, in ornithology, a large domes- 
tic fowl, the Meleagris gallopavo Wild tar- 
keys abound 1n the forests of America, and 
domestic turkeys are bredm most countries 
of Europe ‘The cock 1s very proud and iras- 
cible, and atruts about with his tas} expanded 
when moved either by pride or oc af The 
fleah, when young, furmehes a table luxa 

TUR MERIC, or INDIAN SAFFRON, 
in botany, the root of the Cureuma longa 
Externally it 1s rayveb, but internally of a 
deep bnght yellow or saffron colour It 
has a shght aromatic smell, and a titrersh 
taste Itis used for dyeing, and in some 
cases, a8 a medicine, but it 38 chiefly noted 
as a avasoning for ragouts and other dishes, 
aswellas constituting a principal ingredient 
iu curry powder 

TURMERITE, a rare mineral occurring 
in amall crystals of a yellowish brown 
colour, externally brilliant and tranalucent 
Jt contains alumine, lime, niagnesia, and a 
amall portion of tron 

TURN ING, m mechanies, a very inge- 
nious and urefal art bs which a great vari- 
ety of articles are manutactured, by cut- 
ting or fashnomng then while they revolve 
uponan axia or fine, which generally remains 
mumovable Every solid substance in na 
tureimns be submitted to this process, and 
zcevordingly we have articles turned in the 
metals, im wood in pottery, m atone, in 
wory, &e The simplest process of turning 
18 that of the potter, who, in the first sta,e 
of forming his ware, sti ke a prece of soft 
clav upon a wheel, or flat table, v lule it re 
volves honzontally, and in this state of ro 
tation of the clay, he fashions it with the 
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IN TURNING, THR VELOCITY OF ROTATION MAY BE EXTREMELY SWIFT IN WOOD, SLOWER IN BRASS, AND SLOWEST OF ALL IN STERL. 
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greatest facility into vesseln of every de- 
acription. But in most operations of the 
art the revolving body is cut or shaved 
applying a chisel, or other suitable too! 
to its surface, while in motion; which re- 
quires firmuess in the action, or axis of ro- 
tation, and also that the tool itself should 
be steadily supported. The iustrument, or 
apparatus for these purposes, is called a 
lathe. The act of turning is most exten- 
sively applicable in all the mechanic arts; 
for the hardest metals and the most pon- 
derous artillery, as well as the softest wood 
and the wost delicate pivots in a watch, can 
be fashioned by the turning-lathe. 

TURNIP, in botany, a bulbous plant, 
the Brassica rapa, extensively cultivated 
for its eeculent root. Turnips are a whole- 
some article of food, much in use. The 
large rooted varieties have been employed 
for fodder, during the winter season, from 
time immemorial. The rufa baga, or Swe- 
dish turnip, has a large root, and is of a 
yellowish hue. 

TURN‘PIKES, the name given to the 
toll gates on the public roads, the ancient 
gate being a mere pole or pike. The turn- 
pike roads are formed under acts of parlia- 
ment, and managed by commissioners, 
trustees, and surveyors. [See Roans.] 

TURN’SOLE, in botany, a plant of the 
pate Heliotropium ; so named because its 

ower is supposed to turn towards the 


sun. 
TUR PENTINE, a transparent resinous 
substance procured from different species 
of the pine and fir. The best sort comes 
from North America. The method of ob- 
taining it is by making a series of incisions 
in the bark of the tree, from which the tur- 
pentine exudes, and falls down into recep- 
tacles prepared to receive it. English tur- 
pentine is from the Scotch fr; Venice tur- 
pentine, which is more thin and aromatic, 
is derived from the pinues lariv; and the 
common American turpentine comes from 
the pinus palustris. To obtain the oil of 
turpentine, the juice is distilled in an appa- 
ratus like a common still. 

TUR'PENTINE TREE, in botany, a 
tree of the genus Pistacia, which produces 
not only its proper fruit, but a kind of 
horn or excrescence, made by the puncture 
of an insect, which appears on the surface 
of jts leaves. 

UR’QUOISE, or TURK’OIS, a mineral 
of a beautiful aky-blue colour, occurring in 
thin layers, or In rounded masses. It is 
destitute of lustre, but susceptible of a high 

h, and is much used in jewellery. It 
contrasts well with diamonds and pearls 
set in gold. Some naturalats say that the 
turquoise is a bone impregnated with cupre- 
ous — and not a real stone, 

TURTLE. (See Tonroisn. 

TURTLE-DOVE, in ornitho 
of the genus Columba ; a wild species, whose 
note is — and tender. (See Prexon.] 

TURTLE-SHELL, in conchology, a 
beautiful species of Murex; also, atortoiae- 


shell. 
TUS’'CAN ORDER, one of the orders of 


a bird 
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architecture, the most ancient, the most 
Massive, and most simple. 

TUS‘BIS, in medicine, a cough. 

TUSSILA‘GO, in botany, a genus of 
planta, class 19 Senet order 2 Poly- 
gamia euperfiua. The species include com- 
mon colt’s-foot, whitc-colt’s-foot, de. 

TU’TENAG, a metallic compound brought 
from China, called Chinese copper or white 
copper. It consists of copper, zinc, and 


iron. 
TUTTO, or TUTTI, in Italian music, a 
direction for all to play in full concert. 
TUTTY, in mineralogy, an argillaceons 
ore of zinc, found in Persia, formed on 
lindric moulds ito tubular pieces, like 
bark of atree. Tutty is also formed by 
fusing brass or copper, mixed with blende, 
when it is incruated in the chimneys of the 
OT WAITE hwology, wood grabbed 
; AITE, in arc ORY, W 
up and turned into arable land. * 
TWELFHINDI, among the Angio- 
Saxons, men of the highest rank, who were 
assessed at 1200 shillings; and if any injury 
were done to snch persons, satisfaction was 
to be made according to their worth. 
TWILIGHT, the faint light diffueed 
through the atmosphere by the sun, some 
time before rising, and after setting; arising 
from the reflection of the sun’s rays from 
the aqueous vapours and atmosphere over- 
head, which produce this effect in our cli- 
mate to the height of 44 miles. The morn- 
ing twilight begins, and the evening twilight 
ends, when the sun is about eighteen de- 
grees below the horizon. At the poles, 
where there are six manths day and six 


months night, the twilight continues about : 


two months, so that a great part of the half 
year’s night is illuminated. 

TYM’PAN, a part of a printing-press, 
consisting of a frame covered with parch- 
ment, on which the blank sheets are put in 
order to be laid on the form to be impressed. 
——Tympan, in architecture, that part of 
the bottom of the pediments which is en- 
closed between the cornices. Incarpentry, 
it 18 applied to the pannels of doors in the 
same senee. 

TYMPANI‘IES, or TYM PANY, in me- 
dicine, a flatulent distension of the belly. 

TYM’PANUM, 1n maatomy, the drum or 
barrel of the ear.--—~In architecture, the 
flat surface or space within a — 
——In mechanics, a wheel placed round an 
axia.——Among the Greeks and Romans, a 
tympanum was a musical instrument, not 
ante the tambourine, beaten with the 

and. 

TYPE, in theology, a sign or symbol ; a 
figure of something to come ; as, the paschal 
lamb was a type of Chnst. To the word 
in this sense is opposed antstype; Christ, 
therefore, is the anrtitype.——In natural 
history, by type is meant a general form, 
such as is common to the species of a genus, 
or the individual of a species. 

TYPE-FOUNDING, the art and prac- 
tice of manufacturing metal lettera used 
by printers. The type, or pattern of the 
letter, is first cut on a steel punch, and 
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THE WAVED WORK ON WATCH CASES AND TRINKETS 18 CALLED nosa-wonx. 
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HE TURTLE-NOVE I8 CELEBRATED FOR ITS CONJUGAL ATFACBEMEMT, AND I8 YOUND IN ALL THE TEMPERATE PARTS OF FHE EUROPRAN CONTINENT. 
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“LOVE TO 4 YIELDING HRABT 18 A KING, BUT TO A RESISTING 18 A TYRANT.” 
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then sunk in a matrix of brass or copper, 
about an inch and a half long, and thick in 
proportion to the size of the letter it is to 
cautain. The fused type-metal is then 
ured into the mould, and afterwards 
oosened from the matrix merely by remov- 
ing the pressure from the spring. A type- 
foundry is provided with several furnaces, 
each surmounted with an iron pot contain- 
ing the type-metal, which conaiats of three 
ae of lead and one of antimony. The 
exterity of the founder is really surpris- 
ing; for every movement is executed with 
such astonishing rapidity and precision, 
that a skilful workman will cast 500 lettera 
in av hour. The types are then taken by a 
boy, whose business it is to break off the 
superfluous metal; and this he does #0 ra- 
idly as to clear three or four thousand per 
our. From his hands the types go to the 
rubber, who sits with a grit-stone slab on a 
table before him, and having on the fore 
and middle finger of his right hand a piece 
of tarred leather, passes each broad side of 
the type smartly over the stone, so dex- 
trously, as to be able to rub 2000 types in 
an hour. The types are now conveyed toa 
boy, who sets them up in lines in a long 
shallow frame, with their faces uppermost. 
This frame, containing o full line, is put 
into the dresser’s hands, who polishes them 
on each wide, cuts a groove or channel in 
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the bottom of each, and renders them per- 
fectly symmetrical, Each letter ia finally 
tied up in lines, and a proportionate num- 
ber of each sort being put together, a 


Sount of type is * tor the printing-office, 


_ TYPHUS, in medicine, a species of con- 
tinued fever, characterized by great debility, 
a tendency in the fluids to putrefaction, and 
the ordinary symptoms of fever. It chiefly 
attacks those who have been weakened by 
any previous debilitating cause, or who are 
confined iu unwholesorie and damp situa- 
tions. 

TYPOG’RAPHY. [See Paintina.} 

TYPOLITE, in natural history, a stone 
or fossil which has on it impressions or 
figures of plants and animals. 

TY’ T, one who exercises arbitrary or 
excessive power. A monarch or other ruler 
who by injustice or cruel puvishment, or 
the demand of unreasonable services, im- 
poses burdens and hardships on those 
under his control, which law does not 
authorize, and which are repugnant to the 
dictates of humanity.——The word tyrant, 
in its onginal signification, merely meant 
an absolute ruler; but the abuse of the 
office led to a different application of the 


word, 

TYRO’SIS, in medicine, a disorder in 
the stomach ovcnsioned by the milk found 
curdled iv it. 
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U, the twenty-first letter and the fifth 
Vowel of the alphabet, is generally pro- 
nounced nearly tke ex shortened or blend- 
ed; an in annuity, enumerate, mute, duke, 
rule, wnfuar. In some words, as in bull, 
pull, full, the sound of « is that of the Ita- 
han u, the French ou, but shortened. Its 
other sound is heard in tyn, run, rub, anub, 


&c. 

UBIQUITA’RIANS, in ecclesiantical his- 
tory, a sect of Lutherans who sprung up in 
Germany abuut the yeur 1590, and main- 
tained that the body of Jesus Christ is 
(ubeque) oinmipreaent, or in every place at 
the same time. 

U’KASE, in Russia, a proclamation or 
imperial order pubjished. 

L‘CER, 1n medicine, a purulent solju- 
tion of continuity in any of the soft parts 
of the body, attended with a accretion of 
pus, or some kind of discharge. Ulcers 
arise from a variety of causes, and are va- 
riously denominated, as fistulous, gangre- 
nous, cancerous, ecropdulous, carious, &e. 

ULE-TREE, in botany, the Castilla, a 
genus of trees, whose milky juice yiclda 
that kind of elastic gum called by the 
Mexicans ule, 

U'LEX, in the Linnean system, a genus 
of plants, class 17 Diaddelphia, order 4 De- 
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candria. Also, the name of a shrub men- 
tioned by Pliny, the ashes of which were 
used as a lye im separating gold from all 
the substances with which it was mixed. 

UL'MIN, 10 chenistry, a very peculiar 
substance, which exudes from a species of 
elm, the ulmus nigra, In its external ap- 

enronce it resembles gum. It is solid, 
hard: of a black colour, and possesses con- 
siderable lustre. 

UL'NA, in anatomy, the larger bone of the 
fore-arm, reaching from the elbow to the 
wrist: it is large at its upper extremity, 
and grows gradually smaller towards fhe 
wrist. Its chief use seems to be to support 
and regulate the motions of the radius. 

UJ/NAR, in anatomy, an epithet for the 
artery and vein belonging to the ulna. 

ULTIMA‘TUM (from wltimva, last), in 
modern diplomacy, the final conditions of- 
fered for the settlement of a dispute, or the 
hasis of a treaty, between two govern- 
ments. The word is also used for any final 
propnsition or condition. ; ; 

ULTRA & prefix to certain words in 
modern polities, to denote those members 
of a party who carry their notions to ex- 
cess. In 1793, those persons in France 
were called ultra-revolutionists, who de- 
manded much more than the constitution 





“uLEMA” 189 THE COLLECTIVE NAME POR THER TURKISN JURISTS AND PRIESTS. 









WERE EVENTUALLY CONQUERED BY THEIR OWN LEGIONS, AND THE BUCCESSORS OF GALLIENUS AND CLAUDIUS. 
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UMBEB HAS BEEN FOUND, IN LARGE MASSES, IN DIGGING ON THE MENDIP HILLS IN SOMERSETSHIBE, 4ND ALSO IN IRELAND. 
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returned to France in 1815, the words ultra- 
royalists and ultra-liberals were much used, 
aud have become common wherever politi- 
cal partics exist. 

ULTRAMARI'NE, in painting, a valu- 
able pigment affording a beautiful sky-blue 
colour.———Its name u/framarine is denved 
from being brought from beyond sca, that 
is to say, from Hindostan and Persia, and it 
waa originally obtained only from the rare 
mineral fapis luculi.——Ultramuarine ashes, 
a pigment which is the residuum of lapis 
lazult, after the ultramarme lias been ex- 
tracted. 

ULTRAMONTANE, an epithet applied 
to countries which lie beyond the moun- 
tain: thus France, with regard to Italy, 18 
an ultramontane country. 

UL'VA, in botany, a genus of mosses, 
consixting of a merely foliaceous substance 
formed into long cylindrical tubes. 

UM’BEL, ca botany, a sort of inflores- 
cence, which consists of a number of tlower- 
ataike or rays spreading from a common 
centre. Itis simple or compound; in the 
latter, each peduncle bears another little 
ambel or umhelliele. Hence umbellate and 
umbellyferous, bearing umbels. 

UMBELLA’TS, the 45th of the Linnean 
natural orders, comprehending umbellife- 
rous plants, or those which have flowers in 
the form of an umbel, as fennel, dill, &e. 

UM'BER, in pamting, a pigment afford- 
ing a fine dark-brown culour. It 1s a duaky- 
eoloured earth, or ore, aud was former y 
brought from Umbria, in Italy. It ts use 
in two states; the first, its natural one, 
with the simple precaution of levigation, or 
washing; the second, that m which it is 
found after being burnt. The hues of burnt 
and unburnt umber greatly differ fron each 
other. — In ornithology, a fowl of the 
grallic order, inhaliting Africa ——In ich- 
th ology, a fish of the truttaceous kind, 
called also the grayling; a fresh-water fish 
of gnod flavour. 

MBIL'ICAL, in anatomy, an epithet 
for whatever pertams to the navel; as um- 
bilscal veanels, umdrlical regiou.—~In bo- 
tany, umbilical vessels are the smal) vesecla 
which pasa from the heart of the seed into 
the aide seed-lobes, aud are supposed to 
iwhbibe the saccharine, tarinacequs, or oily 
magter which 18 to support the new ve- 
getadle in its germiuation and carly growth. 

UMBILV'ICATE, in botany, formed in 
the middie like a navel; as a flower, fruit, 


or leaf. F 

UM’BO, the boss or protuberant part of 
a shield. 

UMBO'LDILITE, a recently discovered 
Vesuvian mineral, whose primitive form 138 
a right rectangular prisin, with a square 
base, and of a greonish yellow colour, in- 
clining to brown, 

UMBREL’LA, a canopy or skreen carried 
over heed in hot climates as shelter from 
the sun, and in all climates as shelter from 
the rain. It is formed of silk, cotton, or 
other material, extended on strips of elastic 
whalebone, fastened to a stick. Umbrellas 
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they adopted allowed. When the Bourbons | are of Asiatic origin. They were first in- 


troduced in London about 1775, and are 
now become articles of general use aud ex- 
tensive manufacture, 

UN, in philology, a particle of negation, 
giving to words to which it is prefixed a ne- 
gative signification. Un and in were for- 
merly used indifferently for this purpose; 
but the tendency of modern usage is to 
prefer the use of in, in some words, where 
un was before necd. It is prefixed gene- 
rally to adjectives and participles, but 
sometimes also to verbs, as in wnbend, un- 


bind, &c. 

UNA VO'CE [Latin], with one voice; 
uyaniinously. 

INBELIE’F, in the sense used in the 
New Testament, signifies u disbelief of the 
truth of the Gospel, and a distrust of God's 
promises, &. 

UN’CIAL, pertaining to letters of a large 
size, used in ancient. manuscripts, 

UN’CIFORM, in anatomy, an epithet 
for a bone (oa lal bo being the last 
bone of the second row of the carpus or 
wrist ; 80 named from its hook-like process, 
which projects from the palm of the hand. 
INATE, in botany, hooked at the 
end. 

UNC’TION, the anointing with conse- 
crated oil, a practice among the Jows in 
consecrating kings and priests; also still 
in use at coronations: and is one af the 
seven sacraments of the Catholic church. 
It is perfurmed, in cases of mortal disease, 
by anointing the head, hands, and feet with 
01] consecrated by the bishop, and accom- 
panied with prayers. The anointing of per- 
sone who are on their death-bed 18 called 
extreme uncfion, 

UNDERSTANDING, the intellectual 
faculty, or that faculty of the hamau mind 
by which it apprehends the real state of, 
things presented to it, or by which it re- 
ceives or comprehends the ideas which 
others oe and intend to communicate, 

UNDERWRITER, one who undersigns 
a policy of insurance on a ehip or its cargo, 
at a certain ratc per cent. 

UNDULATION, a waving motion or 
vibration; as, the undulations of water or 
air, or the undulatwas of sound. The un- 
dulations of a Huid are propagated iv con- 
centric circles——In surgery, undulation 
denotes a certain motion of the matter of an 
abscess when pressed, which indicates its 
maturity or fitness for opening. 

UN’'GUENT, in medicine, a soft compo- 
sition used as a topical remedy, as for sores, 
burns, &c. An unguent is softer than a 
cerate, but of a firmer conaistence than a 
liniment. 

UNGUICULATE, in botany, like a 
claw ; having a narrowed base, as the petal 
ina pp corolla. i 

UN’GULA, im geomctry, a section or 
part of a cylinder, cut off by a plane oblique 
to the base. ; 

UNICAP’SULAR, in botany, having one 
capevie to each flower, as a perivarp. 

PNICORN, an animal with one horn. 
According to an cxawination of the ac- 
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eounte given, in ancient and modern times, 
of the unicorn, the opinion of its fabulous 
character, which prevailed since the 
time of Buffon, does not seem to rest on 
sufficient grounds. In the country of the 
ancient Meroe, says Von Zach, a beast of 
thie description is found, of the size of a 
cow, aud the form of an antelope; and the 
male has upon its forehead a long and 


— horn. 
UNIFLOROVS, in botany, bearing one 
flower cae 
UNIFORM'TTY, Act or, the act of par- 
liament by which the form of public pray- 
ers, administration of sacramente and other 
ritea, is prescribed to be observed in all the 
churches. (1 Eliz., and 13 and 14 Car. II.) 
UNILA'BIATE, in botany, having one 


lip cul, asa la. 5 
UNILATERAL, in botany, an epithet 


for flowers growing only on one side of the 
common peduncle, as a unilateral raceme. 
UNILIT'ERAL, consisting only of one 


letter. 

U'NION, or 4et of Union, in politics, the 
act by which Scotland was united to Eng- 
land, or by which the two kingdoms were 
incorporated into one, in 1707. Also, the 
legislative union of Great Britain and Ire- 
laud, in 1801.—The United States of Ame- 
rica are sometimes called the Union. 
——Among painters, union denotes a sym- 
metry and agreement between the several 

rts of a painting.——In architecture, 

ermony between the colours in the mate- 
rials of a building.——In ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, the combining or consolidating of 
two or more churches into one.——In sur- 
gery, union by the frat intention, signifies 
the process by which the opposite surfaces 
of recent wounds grow togetber and unite 
without suppuration, when they are kept in 
contact with each other. 

ibaa in — a —— or 
agreement of sounds, proc rom an 
equality in the number of vibrate made 
in a given time by a sonorous body. Unison 
consists in sameness of degree, or similarity 
in respect to gravity or acuteness, and is 
applicable to any sound, whether of in- 
etrumente or of the human organs, &c. 

UNIT, in mathematics, auy known de- 
terminate quantity, by the constant repeti- 
tion of which any other quantity of the 
same kind is measured. 

UNITA’RIANS, in ecclesiastical history, 
a sect who deny the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and ascribe divinity to God the Father 
only. Unitarianrem in England datcs al- 
most as far back as the Reformation; and 
a the names of Arianism and Soci- 
nianiam, its followers have at times endured 
mach persecation. Unitarians profess to 
derive their views Scripture, and to 
make it the ultimate arbiter in all religious 
questions ; and they assert that, interpreted 
according to the settled laws of language, 
the uniform testimony of the sacred writ- 
ings is, that the Holy Spirit has no — 
sonal existence distinct from the Father, 
and that the Son is also a derived and de- 
pendent being. 
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UNITED BRETHREN. [See Mona- 


BAVIANS, 
U/’NITY, in theology, is of two kinds, 
and Saith, and unity of epirit. Unity 
of fit We aa ual i same 
, and possession e 0 
of faith in like form and ; Wks of 
spirit is the oneness which subsists be- 
tween Christ and his ine, 7 which the 
same spirit dwells in bot both have 
the same disposition and 5 
UNIVALVE SHELLS, in conchology, 
those of « single piece, as &c., all of 


which onsen locomotion. 
UNIVER'SALISTS, in theology, those 
who hold the doctrine that all men will be 
saved or made happy in a future life. . 
UNIVERSE, the collective name of 
heaven and earth; or totality of space, and 
all its material contents and phenomena, 
of whose boundless extent and smallest 
6, finite beings can have no just ides; 
ut as far as we can discover, it is filled | 
with an ethereal fluid, in which masses of 
matter are equally disposed throughout | 
apace, which masses, like our sun, act as 
centres of motion, exeite luminosity, and 
transfer motion and momenta to subordi- 
nate spheres, like our earth, each centre 
being millions of millions of miles distant | 
from the others. It appears, too, that these 
centres form among themselves distinct 
clusters of countless thousands of centres, 
whose distance from our system is so vast, 
that although the clusters are trillions or 
quadrilhons of miles in diameter, they do 
not appear, through the best telescopes, 
more than an inch in diameter. [See As- 
TRONOMY, PLanets, &c.) We of course 
know little of the universe by actual iuspec- 
tion: its infinity escapes the grasp of our 
limited vision; but reasoning } us to 
conclusions far beyond the reach of obser- 
vation. We first become acquainted with 
our own globe, and with the other planets 
revolviag with it round the sun; and from | 
thie little speck in the universe we draw our , 
inferences as to the reat. In our own sys- | 
tem, we see the sun forming a fixed centre, ' 
about which the earth and the other pla- 
neta, with their moons, regularly revolve. 
Further observation teaches us that the 
other planets of the solar system resemble 
the in many respects; ani it also 
ap robable that the fixed stare gre 
ice like our sun, since they shine by 
their own light, and never change their re- 
lative positions. er we turn our 
eyes, we see order, connexion, and etabi- 
lity; and we pose these lawa to em- 
the whole universe, which thus forme 
a harmoniously framed whole. 
UNIVERSITY, a name 
tional establishment for a liberal educa. 
tion, wherein professors in the several 
branches of science and polite literature 
are maintained, and where d ar ho- 
nours attached to the attainments of sacho- 
lars, are conferred. Such av eatablishment 
is called a university or universal evhool, as 
intended to embrace the whole of 
atudy. The universities of Great 
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are seated at Oambridge, St. An- 
drew's, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edin- 
burgh. They are governed by chancellors, 
vice-chancellors, proctors, and beadles ; and 


every col was its master and tutors; 
there are lic lectures of professors 
in every oF branch of knowledge. 
The students the members wear an 


ancient costumey consisting of trencher- 
caps aud gowns, varied according to their 
degrees, which are bachelors of arts, divi- 
nity, law, music, medicine ; masters of arts, 
and doctors of divinity, Jaw, and physic. 
The London University and King’s ¢ J 
are two collegiate establishments in the 
metre polis, of recent foundation, which 
may probably be the precursors of others. 
Universities in their present form, and with 
their present privileges, are inetitations 
comparatively modern. They sprang from 
the convents of regular clergy, or from the 
chapters of cat in the church of 
Rome, where young men were educated for 
holy orders, in that derk period when the 
clergy possessed all the little erudition 
which was left in Europe. Probably in 
every town in Europe where there is now a 
university, which has any claim to be called 
ancient, these convents were seminaries of 
learning from their first institution; for it 
was not till the more eminent of the laity 
began to see the importance of literature 
and science, that universities distinct from 
convents were founded, with the privilege 
of admitting to degrees, which conferred 
some rank in civil society. These univer- 
sities have long been considered as lay 
corporations; but as a proof that they had 
this kind of ecclesiastical origin, it will 
be sufficient to observe, that the pope arro- 
gated to himself the right of vesting them 
with all their privileges; and that, r to 
the Reformation, every apres | in Euro 

eonferred its de, in all the faculties by 
authority derived from a papal bull. The 
most ancient universities in Europe are 
those of Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, Sala- 
mance, and Bologna; and in the two Eng- 
lish universities, the first-founded colleges 
are those of University, Baliol, and Merton, 
in the former, and St. Peter's in the latter. 
Oxford and Cambridge, however, were uni- 
versities, or, as they were then called, 
atudies, some hundreds of years before 
colleges or schools were built in them; for 
th@former flourished as a seminary of learn- 
ing in the reign of Alfred the Great, and the 
other, if we may credit its historiana, 


at a period stili earlier. e universities of 
d are four, St. Andrew's, Glasgow 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh. In Ireland 


there is but one university, vis. that of 
Dublin, founded by queen Elisabeth, and 
very richly endowed.—We shall now pro- 
ceed - explain —— various com — 
parts of an university; in doing we 
will first speak of Cambridge ; aed conatads 
with an account of the course of instruction 
pursued at Oxford. Every college is in it- 
self a corporate body, and governed by its 
own statutes, which must, however, concur 
with the general lawa of the university, 
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formed by Elisabeth on previous privileges, 
and contirmed by parliament, consequently 
they are the basis of all modern regu- 
- Each of the colleges sends - 
ties both for the executive and legi e 
branches of the government, and the place 
of their meeting is termed the senate-house. 
Masters of arts, doctors in divinity, civil 
law, and physic, who have their names in- 
scribed on the college boards, and are resi- 
dent at Cambridge, possess votes in the 
above assembly. The senate consists of 
two classes, which are called ts or 
non-regents, with « view to some particular 
offices assigned by the statutes of the uni- 
versity to the junior division. Masters of 
arts of less than five years’ standing, and 


rm the regent, or 
J— and it has besides term 
of white-hood house, from the circumstamce 
of the members having their hoods lined 
with silk of the above colour: the remain- 
der constitute the non-regent, or black- 
hood house: doctors of more than two 
yeara’ standing, and the public orator of the 
university, are entitled to vote in either of 
those houses at pleasure; exclusive of 
which there is a caput, or council, com- 
posed of the vice-chancellor, a doctor of 
each faculty, and two masters of arts, who 
are representatives of the houses already 
mentioned. The vice-chancellor being a 
member of the caput by virtue of his office, 
his election to the former only takes place 
annually, on the 4th of November, when 
the senate c him from the masters of 
the sixteen colleges; but that of the caput 
occurs after the same interval, on the 12th 
of October, in the following manner; the 
vice-chancellor and the two proctors seve- 
rally nominate five persons, and from the 
fifteen thus pro » the heads of col: 
and doctors select five, generally preferring 
the vice-chancelior’s list. This calis 
the meetings of the senate by a printed 
notice, which specifies the cause, and must 
be suspended in the halls of the several 
colleges three days previously to the time 
— A congregation of the members 
us summoned may proceed to business, 
and a congregation consists of any number 
above twenty-six, including the proper offi- 
cera of the senate, who are compelled to 
attend on oath personally, or by their legal 
deputies. Exclusive of these casual mect- 
ings, there are statutable congregations, 
for conferring degrees, electing officers, &c. 
&e. which are held without notice. A de- 
gree cannot be conferred without passing a 
grace for the purpose; nor are they ever 
conferred, unless the persons receiving 
them previously sign a declaration, that 
pred Ha bona de members of the church 
of England as by law established. All the 
officers of the university, forming the exe- 
cutive part of it, are chosen by the senate, 
the principal of whom is the chancellor, 
baka ides in all cases, and to whom is 
confided the sole power of forerning, ex- 
cept in cases of mayhem and felony; he ia 
besides expected to protect and preserve 
all the rights and privileges of the institu- 


doctors under two, 
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and civil law and custom of the universit: 

and the persons for whom it is held are at 
privileged, and scholars under the degree 
of master of arts. The registrar attends 
himeelf, or by deputy, all congregations, to 
give directions, if necessary, for the correct 
wording of auch graces as are propounded, 
and to draw up any that the vice-chancellor 
may appoint; to receive them when passed 
through both houses, and to regieter them 
in the archives of the university ; exclusive 
of which his office requires him to record 
the seniority of those who proceed annually 
in the arts or facultics, agreeably to the 
schedules furnished to him by the proctors. 
The esquire bedells attend the vice-chan- 
cellor during all public solemnities, pre- 
ceding him with their insignia of silver 
maces; they also attend the doctors when 
present in the regent house; and, besides 
many other duties of a similar nature, they 
attend the professors and respondents in 
each faculty from their several colleges to 
the schools, collect penalties and fines, and 
summon all members of the senate to the 
chancellor's court. We have pow men- 
tioned the different officers of an English 
university, with as much brevity as the na- 
ture of the subject will permit; at the same 
time we may observe, that none can be more 
important, or can more deserve explanation 
in this place. There are two courts of law 
in the university of Cambridge, viz. the con- 
sistory court of the chancellor, and the 
consistory court of the commissary. The 
university sends two members to the impe- 
rial parliament of the united kingdom, who 
are chosen by the collective body of the 
senate. A council, termed the university 
council, hy eee for various purposes, it 
composed by a grace of the senate, and a 
solicitor 18 nominated by the vice-chan- 
cellor, The syndics, chosen from the mem- 
bers of the senate, conduct all special af- 
fairs, such as framing laws, regulating fees, 
and — the library, the printing, 
buildings, &c. &c. Those of the university 
press cannot procced to business unlers 
the vice-chancellor and four others are pre- 
sent in the parlour of the office. All the 
professors of the sciences are allowed sti- 
pends, which are d@rived from various 
sources, composed of the university chest, 
suns from government, or from estates ap- 
propnated for that purpose.—Oxford is an 
establishment for the purposes of edura- 
tion, which corresponds to a federal body 
united for political purposes, As, in this 
latter case, the several states have separate 
jurisdictions, separate duties, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, separate interests, so the seve. 
ral colleges and halla which compose the 
academical body, have each its own private 
regulations for the education of its mem- 
hers, but all contribute to the university 
education. This may be brought under the 
heads of public examinations and callege 
preparation. In its carly constitution, and 
in the gradua} additions which for man 




















tion, and to sce that strict and impartial 
justice is administered in every case to the 
members; and that all this may be insured, 
the office is entrusted to noblemen of the 
highest rank. Other parts of his official 
duty are, the convoking of assemblies, the 
sealing of diplomas, letters of degrees, pro- 
visions, &c. given by the university. The 
high steward is the next officer in conse- 
quence to the chancellor, and to him is 
granted the power to superintend the trial 
of students accused of felony, within the 
limits of the jurisdiction, which is one mile 
in every direction from the suburbs of the 
university; he is alao empowered to hold a 
leet, according to the established charter 
and custom, and is permitted to have a de- 
puty. The vice-chancellor’s office is ex- 
plained by his title; but he acts as a magis- 
trate for the university and — and 
must be the head of aome college. he re- 
mts elect two proctors, who are officers of 
the peace, and superintend the behaviour 
and discipline of all the pupils, and may 
search for and commit to prisun those 
abandoned females who contribute to cor- 
rupt the morals of the students at the uni- 
versity. Exclusive of these purposes, the 
proctors are appointed to attend the con- 
gregations of the senate, when they etand in 
scrutiny with the chancellor or vice-chan- 
cellor to take the open suffrages, verbally 
and written, which they read, and — 
pronounce the assent or dissent. — 
there are some particular parts of the du- 
tics of these officers which may be con- 
sidered very unpleasant, yet they must be 
masters of arts, and are regents by virtue 
of their office, and are enabled to determine 
the seniority of all masters of arts at the 
time of their taking that degree. Other 
officers are termed moderators, taxors, scru- 
tators, a public orator, a commissary, a re- 
gistrar, eaquire bedelis, and librarians. The 
moderaturs act as the substitutes of the 
proctors in the philosophical schools, and 
alternately superiutend disputations and 
exercises there, and the examinations for 
the degree of bachelor of arte. The taxors, 
like the moderators, are maaters of arts and 
regents by virtue of their office, which is to 
reguiate the markets, the assize of bread, 
the exactness of weights and measures, and 
to suromon all offenders into the commis- 
saty’s court. The wcrutators are non-re- 
gents, and their functions are to attend at 
every congregation, to read the es in 
the lower house, where they collect the 
votes, and publicly pronounce the assent 
or dissent of that house. The public orator 
holds an office which is considered as one 
of the most honourable in the university; 
he is, in fact, the medium of the senate 
upon all solemn occasions, reading and re- 
cording all communications to and from 
the senate, and presenting all honorary de- 
57* accompanied by a suitable speech. 
commi holds his office under the 
chancellor, and officiates as assessor, or 
assistant, in the vice-chancellor’s court; | ages were made to it, the system now fol- 
besides which, he holds a court of record, | lowed in the German universities was kept 
where all causes are subject to the statute | 1a view, and professorships or rcaderships 
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in the different arts and sciences were es- | by the tutor, and remarks made by him on 
tablished; but these university officers are | the book which is the subject of study. He 
no longer the main sources of instruction. | also gives directions respecting the 
The demand for instruction created by the | mode of studying. The students usually 
degree examination, is met almost exclu- | attend two, three, or four tators, who thus 
sively by lectures delivered in the several | give instruction in different branches. The 
col and halls, or, rather, by private tu- | college tutor, moreover, has interviews, 
tors in the colleges and halls; s0 exclusively | from time to time, with his pupils, 
indeed, that, although some knowledge of | rately, for the sake of ascertaining the * 
Greek ia essential for a degree, and a con- | dividual’s state of preparation for the pub- 
siderable proficiency for the higher class | he examination, assisting him in his aim 
degrees, the Greek professor has uo lec- | culties, &c. Besides these college tutors, 
tures. What is actually required for a de- | however, there are private tutors, who su- 
ee of bachelor of arts is, that the stu- | perintend the studies of individuals, and 
ent should display some acquaintance | prepare them for attendance on the exer- 
with the facts and doctrines of the Chris- | cises of the college tutors. These private 
tian religion, and especially with the pe- | tutors are particularly useful to that large 
culiar tenets of the church of England, as | class of students who come to college in- 
set forth in its articles; some proficiency | sufficiently prepared. The course of col- 
in the Greek and Latin languages, in one | lege instruction closes, at the end of each 
or more of the ancient philosophical trea- | term, with a formal examination of each 
tises, or, in lieu of this, in a portion of | member separately, by the head and tutors, 
ancient history; some knowledge, also, ei- | who attend for this porpeee. This summing 
ther of the elements of logic or of the ele- | up of the business of the term is called, in 
ments of geometry. The statute, however, | the technical language of the lace, collec. 
contemplates the — of a much | tiqn., or terminals. Each student presents 
higher standard of qualification in a por- | himeelf in turn, with the books in which 
tion of the students; and for these it pro- | he has received imstruction during the 
vides honours additional to that of a mere | term, and, in many colleges, with the es- 
degree. Their names are printed, arranged | says and other exercises which he has 
in four classes, accurding to a fixed stan- | written, his analyses of scientific works, 
dard of merit for each class. The candi- | abridgments of histories, and the like. In 
date is permitted to name the book in | some colleges the students are required to 
which he wishes to be examined; and the | present, for their examination, some book 
examiners are, besides, at liberty to exa- | also, in which they have not received in- 
mine in any books which they may select. | struction during the term. Besides the 
The mathematical examinations are con- | other studies pursued in the colleges, the 
ducted principally by means of printed | students write weekly short essays on a 
uestions, answered in writing. A candi- | given subject, occasionally interchanged 
date for the first clasa may be stated gene- { with a copy of Latin verses, for those 
rally to have acquired a knowledge of, | skilled in versification. The liberality of 
1. the elements of analytical geometry and | donors bas enabled the colleges to provide 
trigonometry ; 2. the differential and inte- | indirectly for the promotion of study by 
Hay calculus and its applications; 3. me- | means of exhibitions, scholarships, and 
chanics, includiug the principles of its ap- | fellowships. Every college and hall exa- 
plication to the solar system, embracing | mines, if it thinks fit, its own candidates 
the substance of the three first sections of | for admission, and pronounces, each accord- 
Newton's Principia, which are also read in | ing to a standard of its own, on their fitness 
the original forms; 4. the principle of hy- | or unfitness for the university.—Such is the 
drostatics, optics, and plane astrononiy. | general outline of an English university, a 
The examinations take place twice a year. | constitution the work of ages, with nume- 
Prizes aro given for the encouragement of | rous perfections, and with very few errors, 
compositions in prose and verse, in Latin | whatever prejudice may advance to the con- 
and Eng)ish. There are also public scho- | trary. Superficial knowledge is beld in no 
larghips, which operate as rewards and en- | kind of estimation at either of our great 
co ements of ———— or fare seminaries ; the very essence and camees, 
ticular acquirements. ese include clas- | as well as effects, must be exploved to aa- 
sical litcrature, mathematics, Hebrew, and | tisfy the expectations of the various pro- 
the law. The university also affords facili- | fessors, formed by long experience and un- 
ties for the acquirement of various branches | exhausted assiduity; and we accordingly 
which do not enter into the ——— find, that from these pure fountains of aca. 
for a degree. Thus the several professors | demic lore the most profound linguists, 
of geology, chemistry, and many other | the most able theologians, mathematicians 
branches of science, are always provided | of exemplary skill and aasiduity, philoso- 
with classes, often with numerous ones. | phers, poets, historians, logicians, and men 
We now proceed to the college Ly ration | of science, in the most comprehensive sig- 
for the public examinations. It is this that | nification of the word, are continually 
really constitutes the Oxford education. | springing. To these classic haunts every 
The process of instruction in the college is | member of the community owes a debt of 
by no means of recitations. Every head of | gratitude. To the system of instruction 
a house appoints a certain number of tu- | there pursued, and to the collegiate disci. 
tors fur this purpose. Questions are put | pline—in spite of all the vulgar clamour 
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for the manly patriotism and sound policy 
which distinguish the most éminent mem- 
bers of the British senate, for the graces 
of forensic sloquenee which adorn the bar, 
and for the pious exhortations which are 
breathed with holy fervour from the pulpit. 
May avarchy never raise its sacrilegious 
hand to des our universities of their 
well-earned bonours, or to circumscribe 
the — of their vast utility ! 

U’PAS TREE (Antiarie Kosicaria), in 
botany, a tree rendered famous for its 
— qualities, which, however, have 

een very much e erated. It was long 
believed in Europe, that this tree was a s0- 
-litary one situated in a valley in Java, the 
pestilential qualities of which were ao great, 
that neither herb nor animal could live 
within many miles of its circle, and that 
criminals alone were sent to gather poison 
from it, few of whom ever returned. Dr. 
Horsfield (in the Batavian Transactions, vol. 
vii.) was among the firat to give a correct 
account of the poison-tree of Java. He 
says that, though the ordinary accounts of 
it are fabulous, still there exists a tree in 
Java, from the sap of which a fatal poison 
is — This tree is the “ Anchar,” 
which grows in greatest abundance at the 
easteru extremity of the island. The stem 
is cylindrical, perpendicular, and rises com- 
pletely naked to the height of sixty or 
seventy, or even eighty feet; near the sur- 
face ot the ground it spreads obliquely like 
many of our forest trees. The bark is 
whitish, slightly bursting into longitudinal 
furrows. Near the ground this bark is, in 
old trees, more than an inch tluck, and 
when wounded, yields copiously the milky 
juice from which the poison is prepared. 

UP’LAND, a term for land elevated above 
the meadows and plains which lie on the 
banks of rivers, near the sea, or between 
hills. It as —— to meadow, marsh, 
swamp, &c.; and, like downs, or a gentle 
hilly conntry, uplande are particularly valu- 
able aa affording pasture for sheep. 

URBANITE, iv mineralogy, an ore or 
phosphate of uranium, ealled also uran- 

limmer. It ia of a pale gold colour, or yel- 

wish brown; sometimes of an apple- 
a or emerald hue ; and occurs crystal- 
ised in rectangular prisms, or in imperfect 


ns. 

RA'NIUM, a metel discovered in 
the mineral called pechblende. It is soft 
and brittle, but hardly fusible before the 
blow-pipe; but with phosphate of soda and 
ammonia it melts into a graas-green glass. 

URAN-O'CHRE, 1n mineralogy, pech- 
blende, an ore of uranium, containing the 
metal in an oxydized state. It is brown, 
grayish, black, and brownish black; oceur- 
ring massive, globular, reniform, and pul- 


verulent, 

URANOL’OGY, a discourse or treatiee 
on the heavens; or, in other worda, the 
sublime acience of astronomy, with all its 
phenomena, discussed philosophically. 
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and prejudice that have been raised against | the continental astronomers to the 
our universitics—are we mainly indebted, | gium Sidus, or planet Hereckel. 
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UR’CEOLATE, in botany, an epithet for 
a calyx or corolla when swelling out, or 
shenes like g pitcher. 

‘BETER, in anatomy, the membranous 
canal which conveys the urine from é¢ach 
kidney to the urinary bladder. 

URETHRA, in anatomy, a membranous 
canal or tube which serves as a passage for 
the discharge of the urine. 

U’RIC ACID, in chemistry, the acid ob- 
tained from urinary calculi. I¢ is also 
called lithic acid. 

URN, in ig a a kind of vase of a 
roundish form, but largest in the middle, 
destined to receive the ashes of the dead. 
The substances employed in the construc- 
tion of these veasels are numerous. Amongst 
them are gold, bronze, glass, terra.cotta, 
marble, and porphyry. Many have been 
discovered bearing inscriptions; others 
with the name only of the y to whose 
remains they were devoted.—It was also 
customary with the Romans to put the 
names of those who were to en at the 
public games, into ures, taking them in the 
order in which they were drawn out. In 
such a veseel also they threw in the notes 
of their votes at the e e urn 




















tions,——-Th 
(urna) was also a Roman measure for li- 
quids, containing about three gallons and 
a half, wine measure. It was half the am- 








ra. 

URBA, in astronomy, the name of two 
northern constellations, namely, Ursa Ma- 
jor and Urea Minor, the Great and Little 


r 

UB’SULINES, or Nouns ov St. Unsuta, 
a sisterhood founded by St. Angela of Bre- 
scia, in 1537, at firat without being bound 
to the rules of the monastic hfe, but de- 
voting themselves merely to the practice of 
Chnstian charity and the education of 
children. Many governments, which abo- 
lished convents in general, protected the 
Ursulines on account of their useful Ja- 
bours, particularly in the practice of attend- 
ing on the mck, and administering to their 
cure and their comforts: good creatures, 
forsooth, as the facetious — tells 
his readers in Bentley's Miscellany, 


“ Who don’t take the vows; but half Nun 
and half Lay, 
Attend you; and when you've got betger, 
















they say, 
© You're exceeding 
thing to pay.’’ 
UR'SUS, in soology, a genus of animals 
in the Linnean system, including the bear, 





y welcome ! There’s no- 









badger, &e. { 

RTICA MARI'NA, the Bra-nurrie, ' 

in ichthyology, a species of Medusa. It | 
appears, as floating on the water, to be 
a mere lifeless lamp of jelly: it ie of a 
whitish colour, with a cast of bluinb-gray, 

; and ws of an erbiculated figure, couvex in 

‘the middle on the oper side, flat on the 
under, and furnished with a fringe of fila- 

j ments round the edge, resembling white 


URANUS, the name generally given by | hasrs. 
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USANCE, in commerce, the time fixed 
for the payment of bills of exchange, reck- 
oned either from the day on which the bill 
is accepted, or from that of its date, vary- 
ing in different countries, and thus called, 
because wholly dependent on usage. 

USH’ER, literally a “ door-keeper ;” 
being derived from the French “ huiesier.” 
In Britain, usher is the name given to se- 
veral public officers, in which sense it 
seems to be synonymous with sergeant. 
These ushers are in waiting, imtroduce 
strangers, and execute orders. Usher is 
also used as the denomination of an assist- 
ant to a school-master; where it seems to 
refer to his office of introducing the scho- 
lars to — 

UBSTULA‘TION, in pharmacy, the roast- 
ing or torrefying of moist substances over 
a gentle fire, so as to prepare them for pul- 
verization. In metallurgy, ustulation is the 
operation of expelling one substance from 
another by heat. 

USUCAPTION, in the civil law, the ac- 
quimtion of the title or right to property 
by the undisputed possession and enjoy- 
ment of it for a certain term prescribed by 


law. 

U’SUFRUCT, in the civil law, the tem- 
porary use or enjoyment of lands or tene- 
ments; or the right of receiving the fruits 
and profits of an inheritance, without a 
power of alienating the property. 

U’SURY, a compensation or reward for 
money lent. In this sense it is merely 


V, the twenty-second letter of thealpha- 
bet, is a labial articulation, nearly allied to 
J, being formed by the same or ; but v 
is vocal, and f is aspirate, and this con- 
stitutes the principal difference between 
them. YV has one sound only, as im vain, 
very, vote, vanity. Though v and « have as 
distinct uses as any two Ictters in the al- 
phabet, they were formerly considered as 
one letter; and in some encyclopedias and 
digtionaries the absurd practice of arrang- 
ing the words which begin with these let- 
ters is still continued. As a numeral, V 
stands for 6; and with a dash over it, in 
ald books, for 5000. : 

VA, in music, Italian for “ go on,” as va 
creacendo, go on increasing. 

VACATION, in law, the period between 
the end of one term and the beginning of 
another: and the same in the universities, 
It also denates the time when a see or 
other spiritual dignity in vacant; as, “ du- 
ring the racatioa of a bishopnic, the dean 
and chapter are guardians of the spiritu- 
alities.” 

VACCINATION, in medicine, inoeula- 


HE VACCINE INOCULATION WAS INTRODUCED IX 1796, BY DB. INNNER, WHO RECKIVED FROM PARLIAMENT 10,0001. for THE DISCOVERY. 
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equivalent to interest. In the common 
business of life, however, it rarely has this 
signification; but is chiefly used in an 
odious sense, to express ap exorbitant or 
ee compensation for money lent, in con- 
tradistinction to legal interest. 
UTILITA’RIANS, a name given to the 
school of certain modern philosophers, who, 
following the dogmas of Jeremy Bentham, 
test the value of all institutions and pur- 
suits by the principle of utility, that is, 
the promotion of the greateat happiness of 
the teat number. 
RICULA’RIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 2 Diandria, order 1 Monogynia. 
nts of this genus, calledin Enghsh blad- 
derwort, have tuberous roota like the po- 


tate. 

UVARIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 18 Polyandria, order 7 Polygamia. 
Plants of this genus are climbing shrubs 
or trees, and natives of India. 

U’VULA, in anatomy, a soft, round, 
spungy body suspended from the pulate, 
near the foramina of the nostrils, over the 

lottis. Its principal use is to break the 
force of the cold air, and prevent its enter- 
ang ise > preci mtately into the lungs. 
VULA'RIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 6 Hezandria, order 1 Monopy- 


nia. 

UVULA-SPOON, in surgery, an instru- 
ment to be held just under the uvula for 
the purpose of conveying any substance 
into the cavity behind. 





V. 


servative against infection from the small- 

x. [See Cow-Pox.] 

VACCIN’IUM, in botany, a genus of 
plants, class 8 Octandria, order 1 Monogy- 
na. The species are shrubs, or trees, as 
the bilberry, whortle-berry, or cranberry. 

VAC'UUM, 1n physics, a space devoid of 
all matter, as was generally conceived by 
the ancients to exist. The question whe- 
ther there 1s such a thing as an absolute 
vacuum in nature, or not, has given Yiee to 
disputes ainong piceophere in all ages. 
——The Tornecellian vacuum is produced 
by filling a tube with mercury, and allow- 
ing 1t to deacend till it is counterbalanced 
by the weight ofthe atmosphere, as im the 
barometer invented by Torricelli. 

VA'DE-MECUM (from the Latin, signi- 
fying Go with me), a favourite book or 
other thing that a persan constantly car- 
ries with him. 

VA‘GINATED, in hotany, sheathed ; in- 
vested by the tubular base of the leaf, as a 


atem. 
VAGINOPEN’NOUS, having the wings 
covered with a hard case or aheath, aa in- 


tion with the cow-pox, intended as a pre- | sects. 
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the two fars, which are so disposed as to 


—— little shields, co or bells. 
the bases of these shields are so 


ranged as to meet each other, it is called 


countervair. 

VALENTINE’S DAY, the 14th of Fe- 
braary, a festival in the ealendar im honour 
of St. Valentine, who suffered martyrdom 
in the reign of the emperor Claudius. He 
was eminently distinguished for hia love 


and charity; and the custom of choosing 


valentines, or special loving friends, on 
this day, is by some —— to hive 
thence originated. The following solution 
is, however, the more probable ane. It 
was the practice in ancient Rome, during 
a t part of the month of February, to 
celebrate the Lupercalia, which were feasts 
in honour of Pan and Juno, whence the 
latter deity was named Februsta, or Fe- 
brualis. On this occasion, amidst a variety 
of ceremonies, the names of young women 
were put into a box, from which they were 
drawn by the men, as chance directed. The 
— of the early Christian charch, who 
y every possible means endeavoured to 
eradicate the vestiges of supersti- 
tions, and chiefi some commutations 
of their forma, substituted, in the preeent 
netance, the names of particular saints, in- 
stead of those of the women; and as the 
festival of the Lupercaha had commenced 
about the middle of February, they appear 
to have chosen Valentine’s-day r cele- 
brating the new feast, hecause it occurred 
nearly at the same time. 
VALY’RIAN, in botany, a plant of the 
genua Valeriana, of many species, The root 
of the officinal valerian has an acrid and 
somewhat bitter taste, and & strong dis- 
agreeable odour. It has been long extolled 
as an efficacious remedy in epilepsy, and is 
ere im a —* of — 
complaints, but more espee in epileptic 
and hysterical affections. Cats are so ex- 
ceedingly fond of this plant, that it is diffi. 
cult to preserve it in a en; and rat- 
catchers employ the roots to draw the rats 
her, as they do oil of anise. 
ALLA’RIS COBO‘NA, in antiquity, a 
iden crown which the an generals 
bestowed oa him who, in attacking the 
enemy’s camp, first broke 1n upon the lines 
or es. It was also called Corona 


VAL'LUM, among the Romans, was the 
parepet which fortified their encawpments. 

VALO'REM, ar ad vatonen, according 
to the value ; as, an ad valorem duty. 

VAL’UE, in commerce, the price or 
worth — purchasable commodity. The 
inteinsic value denotes the real and effec- 
aaa —— a thing, ona is * —— 
wi money, the popular v 
which may he raised or Lopered at the 
pleasure of the sovereign; but its real or 
iatrinsic value, depending wholly on its 
—— and purity, is not at all thereby af- 


—The value of commodities ia regu- 
lated ly by the comparative faci- 
lity of their production, and partly on the 
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relation of the supply and dcmand. But 
many other causes operate to raise or de- 
preciate the value of an volagel Papeete 
polies, fashion, new inventions, the — 
of yew markets, or the stoppage of com- 
mercial intercourse th: war, &. And, 
fn fact, im all countries where merchants 
are possessed of tale, and where 
they are left to be guided in the ute of 
them by their own discretion and fore- 
sight, the prices of commodities will fre- 
uently be very mach influenced, not merely 
the actual occurrence of changes in the 
accustomed relation of the supply and de- 
mand, but by the mere anticipation of 
them.——Value, in another sense, denotes 
those properties in a thing which render it 
useful or estimable; thus, for mstanee, the 
real or intrenare value of iron is far greater 
VALVE, if hydraalics, puesmaties, &c 
, iz rauli umaties, &c. 

is a kind of lid or cover otk tabe or veseel, 
80 contrived as to apes one way, but which 
the more forcibly {t is pressed the other 
way, the closer it shuts the aperture; so 
that it either admits the entrance of a fluid 
into the tube or vessel, and prevents its re- 
turn; or admits its escape, and prevents 
ite re-entrance.——Safety-valee, an orifice 
which opens to allow the eecape of steam 
when at a — below the strength of 
the boiler, by which escape the boiler is 
prevented from bursting.—-—Vaiee, in ana- 
tomy, a membranous parhtion within the 
cavity of certain veesels of the body, to af- 
ford a pas to fluids in one direction, 
and prevent their reflux towards the place 
from whence they came.—~In botany, the 
outer coat, shell, or covenng of a Be gered 
or other pericarp, or rather one the 
pieces which compose it. — Valves, in 
conchology, ——— pieces of which a 
shell is composed. By their shells they are 
distinguished into usivatees, or such as 
have only one piece ; bivalves, two pieces ; 
and srultivalves, those that have or 


more pieces. 
——— ee 
arge bat, the Veapertciia vampyru⸗ - 
neas. It inhabits the East India isles, 
New Holland, Guinea, and 3 
and has been accused of destroying men 
and animales by sucking their blood. The 
same has been said of the Pespertilio spec- 
trum, of South America; but the trath, sa 
Cuvier, appears to be, that it inflicts o y 
small — which may probably he- 
come mmatory and gangrenous from 
the influence of the climate. Some of the 
ssest superstitions have originated in 
the belief of vampires, or blood-sucking 
spectres, who having died under sentence 
excommunication for sorcery, were sup- 
posed to rise fron their 55 and suck 
the blond of those persons with whom in 
their lifetime they had been connected. 
VAM’PLET, in archeology, a piece of 
steel, formed like a funnel, 
ing spears juet before the hand to secure 
it, but which might be taken off at plea- 


sure. 
VANA'DIUM, in mineralogy, a newly- 
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discovered metal, first found in a lead 
mine at Zimapan, in Mexico, but subse- 
quently (1830) discovered in Swediah iron, 
remarkable for its ductility, at deberg, in 
Sweden. Vanadium is white, and, w. 

ita surface is polished, it resembles silver 
considerably. It is easily reduced to a 
powder of an iron-gray colour, and is a 
good conductor of et: From it is 
obtained vanadic acid, and various salts 
of a fine azure blue colour when in sola- 


tion. 

VANDALS, a ferocious race, who, it is 
believed, were either a Sclavonic tribe, or 
came from the north of Germany, between 
the Elbe and the Viatula. During the 4th 
and Sth centuries they became very power- 
ful, and, under Genseric, their king, over- 
ran in, Gaul, and Italy. ‘hey subse- 
quently established themselves in Africa; 
but were eventually subdued by Belisarius, 
tha celebrated Roman general in the reign 
of Justinian, who took their king, Gelimer, 

mer, ro carried him to Constantinople 
in triumph.—From the ferocity of ther 
character, and the havoc they made of the 
finest works of art, the words Vandaltem 
and Vandals have been applied to such 
acts as imply a rude and savage ferocity 
combined with a disregard of the advan- 

a of civilization. ‘ 

ANE, or WEATH’ERCOCK, a light 
bedy (ge a thin plate) placed on a 
apindle at the bad Fe a church steeple, or 
other building, which turns with the wind 
and points to the part from which it blows. 
~——In ships, @ piece of bunting used for 
the same purpore. 

VA'POUR, in physics, an assemblage of 
vesicles, or little bubbles of water, filled with 
air, which, being raed by the action of 
heat, float in the — — and form what 
we call clouds. Dr. Halley attempted to 
estimate the vapour drawn from the Medi- 
terranean during one sunny day; and, b 
calculating the surface of that sea, an 
making an experiment on a small quantity 
of water, he was led to suppose, that it 
might be at least 5280 mullions of tuns. 
Dry winds, also, carry off even a larger pro- 
portion. It is by vapour redeacending to 
the surface of the „ in vanous forms, 
that all the phenomena of dew, rain, hail, 
and snow are produced. If the cold wind, 
or other cause, happen to act early enough 
to precipitate the vesicles, before they ar- 
rive at any considerable height, the drops, 
which in ao short a descent do not unite to 
any considerable degree, are small; and 
thus ig formed what we call dew; now, this 
precipitation regularly paprents with re- 
spect to that vapour which rises late on @ 
summer's day, a fall of dew 1s the natural 
consequence. If the is more copi- 
ous, and the height to which it rises some- 
what greater, than that supposed above, 
mist or fog is produced; if higher still, 
a email rain. If no cause of conden- 
sstion occur, it accumulates into beavy 


ude, 
_VA‘POUR BATH, a machine for produ- 
cing a profuse perspiration by means of ex- 
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posing the body to the steam of bet water, 
which is — promoted by friction. The 
effect of this pi is to relax the 
ody, remove obstructions of the skin, alle- 
wiate pain and epasmodic contractions, 
promote sleep. In the vapour bath, t 
stimulant power of heat i mofified and 
tempered by the moisture diffused through 
the air; and it is generally acknowledged 
to be not only more safe, but more effectual 
— vate bee — we 
"RI, in zoology, a 8 of gma- 
druped, maucauco, or Lemur catta of 
Linneus, having its tail marked with rings 
of black and white. It is a native of Ma 


A'RIABLE Quan’sitrea, in goometry 
and aualytics, such as are either continu- 
ally increasing or diminishing ; in opposi- 
tion to those which are constant and uu- 


— 
VARIATION, in geography and navi- 
ea a deviation of the magnetical needle 
m thetrue north point; called also decli- 
nation. causes of this variation are 
among inscrutable phenomena; but it is 
supposed to arise from some connexien be- 
tween the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the 
causes of polarity, which are connected 
with the earth’s motion, and a subordinate 
electrical action.——Variation, in music, 
the different manner of playing or singing 
the same air or tune, by subdividing the 
notes into several others of Jess value, or 
by adding graces, &c., yet so that the tune 
iteelf may be discovered through all its em- 
bellishments.——-In grammar, change of 
termination of nouns and adjectives, con- 
astituting what is called case, number, and 
gender.——Fariation of the moon, the third 
inequality observed in the moon’s motion, 
by which, when out of her quadratures, her 
true place differs from her place twice 


equated, 

VARICEL’LA, in medicine, the chicken- 

x, a genus of diseases, class Pyrezia, or- 

er Exanthemata in Cullen’s Nosology. 

VARVETY, in natural history, any indi- 
vidual ptant or animal that differs from the 
rest of the species in some accidental cir- 
cumatances. 

VARI’OLA, or SMALL-POX, in medi- 
cine, a genus of disease in the class Pyresic, 
and order Exanthemata, of Cullen. It isa 
disease of a very contagious nature, sup- 
san to have been introduced into Egrope 

m Arabia, and in which there arises a 
fever, that is succeeded by a number of lit- 
tle inflammations in the skin, which proceed 
to suppuration, the matter formed thereby 
bemg capable of producing the disorder in 
another son. It makes its attack on 
people of all but the —— of both 
sexes are more liable to it than those who 
are much advanced in life. Thin destruc- 
tive scourge of the human race has, of late 
years, been happily arrested by the dis» 
covery of the variola vaccina, or cow-pox, 

See Cow-Pox.] ; . 

VA’RIOLITE, in mine , a kind of 
porphyritic rock, in which the imbedded 
substances are imperfectly cryatalized, or 
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are tounded, giving the stqne a spotted ap- 


pearance 
VARIO’RUM EDITIONS, ‘hu literature, 
editions of the Greek and Roman ¢lasnics, 
m which the notes of different commenta- 
tors are inserted 
VA'‘RIK, 1n medicine, an uneven s 
ing oF dilatation of a veln 
AR NISH, any glutineus and glossy 
luyd, with which articles of farniture, &é 
be covered, to mprove their appear- 
ance, or to defend them from mury Var- 
wishes are usually made with gums and 
— wipe, but as the materials on 
ch they are used, and the ses they 
are to — differ widely, of courve 


wy m a amilar 5 
ARRONIAN Sarrasz, a ies Of ta- 


ttre so called from the learned Varro, who 
first composed :t Tho mre was free and 
unconfined, contamm th prose and 
verse intermixed according to the fancy of 
the writer 

VA‘SA, in botany, the vessels which serve 
to support the life of plants, which are the 
vasa succifera, or eap-veenels , ufrrcult, lit 
tle bags usually fall of a nm pulp, which 
serve as reservoirs of the sap, and tra 
chea, the air vessele. 

VASCULAR, pertaimng to the vessels 
of animal or vegetable bodies as, the vas 
eular functions , the vascular system 

VASCULIF EROUS, in botany, an epi 
thet apphed to such plants as have seed 
vessels divided into celis 

VASE, in architecture, an ornament 
placed on cornices, socies, or pediments, 
representing such vessels as the ancients 
ased in saerifices, &c The Grecian artists 
guve to every vane the shape best adapted 
to its use, and t agreeable to the eye 
A great namber Of these veasels have been 
preserved to the pment day, and offer to 
artists models of the most beautiful forms 











planet's orbit, drawn from the point of cen- 
force to the ourve, which ite varied re- 
actions — 

VEDA (pron vedaw’), the name of the 
collective body of the Hindoo sacred writ- 
ings, which are @ivided into four parts or 
veda 

VEDETTE, m military affairs, a sentinel 
on horseback detached from the main hody 
of the army, to discover and give notice af 
the enemy's movements 

VEG us organic body, dest:- 
tute of sense voluntary but 
furnished with pores and vessels, by the aid 
of which it draws nounshment from the 

&c., andin propagating itacif 
by seeds Ther are t infinite 
in number, and many thousand genera are 
displayed in —— af botany, besdes 
spemes and varieties of each §=The 
kinds grow within the tropics, and they 
dwindle as t grow in colder regions, 
whether elevated, or to the northward or 
aouthward of the tropics [See Pranr ] 
—In a more limited sense, vegetables are 
such plants ae are used for culinary pur 
poses It has been a question much du- 
cussed among philosophers, in what way 
the various vegetable tribes were onganally 
diffused over the sarface of the earth, and 
three different hypotheses have been pro 
posed Linnecus supposed a single primi 
tive centre of vegetation, whence all species 
of plants have been gradually dispersed 
over the globe by winds, rivers, currents, 
animals, &e A second hypothesis is, that 
each species of plants originated in a pri- 
mitive centre, of which there were several 
m different parts of the globe, each being 
the seat of a particular number of species 
The third hypothesis is, that, wherever a 
suitable chmate existed, there the vege 
table tribes sprang up, and that plants of 
the same species were, from the first, spread 
over different regions — The vegetable 
aceda are decomposed by a red heat = They 
are, in general, leas hable to spontaneous 
decomposition than other vegetable sub 
stances They are nearly all decomposed 
by concentrated hot mitric acid, by which 
they are converted into carbonic a¢d and 
water There are at least twenty-five in 
number, the most important of which are 
the following acetic acid, ar vinegar, oxa 
he, tartanc, citnc, mahc, benzoic, gallic, 
boletic, moroxyhe, meconmic, and péettic 
acide —— Vegetable alkakes comprehend 
those proximate principles which are pos 
sessed of alkaline properties. They all con 
sist of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and m 
trogen They are decomposed with facihty 
by nitric acid and by heat, and ammonis 
is always one of the ucts of the dc 
structive diatiiiation They never exint in 
an tusulated state in the piants which con- 
tain them, but are, apparently, im every case, 
combined with an acid, with winch they 
form a salt more or leas soluble m water 
—~—-} egetable otle ate characterized by a 
pecuhar unctuous feel, by infammahility, 
aud by ineolubility in water. Thev are di- 
v) Jed into fixed and volatile oils, the former 








































——Among flonsts, the calyx of a plant, as 
the ar 16 called a vase 

VA STUB, in anatomy, the name of two 
muscles, namely, the vastus externus and 
snfernus, situated on the outer aud inner 
VATICAN, a moagoificent palace of 

, & magnificent e of mo 

dern Rome, built upon the Vatican hill, 
from which 1t derives its name It was 
formerly the rendence of the popes, and 
the conclaves for the election of cardinals 
are atill held there It ws not a regular 
building, but contams 22 court yards, and, 
as js generally saad, 11000 rooms There 
are the celebrated collectious of pictures, 
and the museums, together with the far 
famed Fatican library, which bears witness 
to the scientific spint, or fondnens for mag 
nificence, of many successive popes and is 
said to contam, among ita treasures, an 
cient manuscripts from the time of Con 
atantine the Great * 

VAV ASOR, an antient title of nobihty 
in England, said by Camden to be next be 
low a baron 

VEA DER, the 18th month of the Jewish 
eceleatantical year 

VECTOR, m astronomy a radius of a 
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THB GREATEST OROTACLER TO VEGETATION 15 THK ABSENCE, MOUWTURE, 


VEL] 





of which are comparatively fixed in the 
fire, and therefore impart aA permanent 
stain to paper; while the latter, owing to 
their volatility, produce a stain which dis- 


s by gentle heat. 

PVE GETABLE MAB‘ROW, the fruit of 
a plant of the gourd kind, originally grow- 
ing in Persia, and now cultivated in this 
and other northern countries. Its flesh is 

tender, soft, and of a — quality. 
E’GETO-AN IMAL MA R, a term 
— applied ta vegetable gluten, which 
is found in the seeds of certain plants, in a 
state of nuipn with farina or starch. It i 
remarkably elastic, and when dry, semi- 
transparent. . By distillation it affords, like 
animal substances, alkaline water, concrete 
volatile alkali, and an empyreumatic oil. 

VEIN, iu anatomy, a vessel which re- 
ceives the blood brought by the arteries, 
and carries it — e — — are 
continuations of the extreme capillary parts 
of the arteries, reflected back again toward 
the heart. Uniting their channels, as they 
approach the heart, all the veins ultimately 
form three trunks: the wena cava descen- 
dens, which brings the blood from all the 
perts above the heart; the vena cava ascen- 
dena, which brings the blood from all the 
parte below the heart ; and the porta, which 
carries the blood to the liver.———In botany, 
the esing of plants are an assemblage of 
tubes, through which the sapis transmitted 
along the leaves. The term is more pro- 

ly applied to the finer and more complex 
ramifications, which interbranch with each 
other like net-work; the larger and nore 
direct assemblages of vessels being called 
ribs and serves,——Vein, among miners, a 
space containing ores, spar, clay, &c. ; when 
it beara ore, it ia called a quick vein, when 
no ore, a dead vein. Metalliferous veins 
have been traced in the earth for miles; 
and many species of stones are also often 
found in veina. 
VELI(TES, in antiquity, light armed 
troops in the Boman armies, who derived 
their name, ¢ velocitate, from their awift- 
ness. They seem not to have been divided 
into diatinct bodies or cqmpanies, but to 
have hovered loosely in front of the army. 
They were disposed sometimes before the 
front of the Aastati, sometimes dispersed 
up and down among the void spaces, and 
aometimes placed in two bodies in the 
—* The Velites generally began the 
combat, skirmishing in flying parties with 
the first troops of the enemy, and, when re- 
pulsed, fell back by the flanks of the army, 
or ralli n in rear. Their armour 
was @ javelin, casque, cuirass, and shield, 
all of a light construction. 

VEL'LUM, a tine kind of parchment 
made of calves’ skin, rendered particularly 
clear and white. The invention of velluin 
hes been usually, though erroneously, as- 
cribed to Attalus, king of Pergamus, now 
Bergamo ; but the art of writing upon skins 
was known ar] before the time of Attalus, 
and 1s assignable to Eumenea, king of Per- 
— the contemporary with Ptolemy 

hiladelphus, whose motive for giving his 
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attention to the improvement of vellum is 
asid to be as fdllows :—TFhe Egyptian mo- 
nageh was anxiously emp in perfectin 
his magnificent library at Alexandria: wit 


these feelings and views, he prohibited the 
exportation of the papyrus from his domi- 
us, that he might not be subjected to 


the inconvenience of wan for the 
multitude of scribes, who — 


emuployed to copy the MSS. which he h 
by means of ak emisearies, coll j 
of the known world. 


eve 

VE O”’CIPEDE, a vehicle consisting of 
a pecs of wood about five feet long, ‘and half 
afoot wide, — two wheels, one be- 
hind the other. this an individual sits, 
aa on horseback, ao that his feet touch the 
ground, while he propels the machine b 
pressing his feet sligh: y against the ground, 
aud keeps his balance in the same way. The 
latter is the peace ty of beginners. 
In front of the saddieis a rest for the arms ; 
and the front wheel may be turned at plea- 
sure, so as to enable the rider to give any 
direction to the machine. 

VELO’ CITY, an extraordinary degree of* 
swiftness. We apply the words celerizy and 
rapidity to the swiftness of animals, but in 
speaking of the progress of moving 
in ethereal space we use the word relocity ; 
as, the velocity of a planet in its orbit, the 
velocity of a cannon-ball, the velocity of 
wind, or the velocity of light. Velocity is 
absolute or relative; absolute when a hody 
Moves over a certain apace in a certain time; 
relative when it has reapect to another 
movin, rea 

VE'NA CA'VA, in anatomy, the largest 
vein in the body, so from its great 
cavity, into which, as a common chan- 
nel, all the leaser veins, except the pulmo- 
naries, empty themaelves, Thia vein re- 
ceives the blood from the ver and other 
parts, and carries it to the heart. 

VE'NA PORTA, in anatomy, the t 
vein situated at the entrance of the liver, 
which is distinguished into two portions, 
the hepatic and abdomiual. 

VENEEB'ING, the art of inlaying furni- 
ture, &c. with different kinds of wood, me- 
tal, or other matenals. Also, of making 
representations of flowers, birds, and other 


figures. 

VEN TIDUCT, in building, a passage for 
wind or air; a subterraneous passage or 
spiracle for ventilating apartments. 

VENTILATION, the act of expelling 
impure air, and of dissipating noxious va- 
pours. Few persons are aware how very 
necessary a thorough ventilation ie to the 
preservation of health. We preserve life 
without food for a considerable time; but 
keep us without air for a very few minutes, 
and we cease to exiat. It is not, however, 
enough, that we have air; we must have 
Sresk ait; for the principle by which life is 
supported is taken from the air during the 
act of breathing. QOne-fourth only of the 
atmosphere is capable of supporting life ; 
the remainder serves to dilute the pure vital 
air, and render it more fit to be reapsred. By 
the care we take to shut cut the external aur 





MENT PLANTS GROW WHEN MERELY SUSPENDED IN THE ALR. 
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from our houses, we the eschpe of 
the deteriorated ait, ana 22* ourselves 
to breathe, again and agam, the same con- 
taminated, onréfreshing atmosphere. Who, 
that has ever felt the refreshing effects of 
the morning air, can wonder at the lassi- 
tude and discase that follow the continued 
breathing of the pestiferous atmosphere of 
crowded or ill-ventilated « ents! Itis 
only necessary to observe the countenances 
of thore who inhabit close rooms and houses, 
the squalid hue of their skins, their sunken 
eyes, and their languid movements, to be 
sensible'of the bad effects of shutting out 
the external air. Chemistry, however, has 
fornished the means of purifying the air of 
chambers in which persons have been con- 
fined with contagious diseases, or in which 
bad air Ig generated in other ways, so aa to 
— the noxious or offensive power of 
the effluvia generated in such situations, 
and thus of preventing its injurious influ. 
ence. No fumigation will be of any avail 
in purifying stagnant air, or air that has 
been breathed till it has been deprived of 
its vital breath: such aur must be driven 
out, when its place should be immediately 
supplied with fresh fer atmosphere. The 
ieat means of changing the air of an 
apartment is by lighting a fire in it, and 
then throwing open the doors and windows: 
this will set the air in motion, by establish. 
mes current — chimney. 
N’TRICLES, in anatomy, a word ap- 
plied to certain small cavities in the body; 
as, the two cavities of the heart which pro- 
i the blood into the arteries; cavities in 
ifferent 8 of the brain, &o, 

VENTRIL‘OQUISM, an art or practice 
of speaking, by means of which the voice 
epee to proceed from different places ; 
though the utterer does not change his 
place, and in many instances does not ap- 
pear to epeak. It has been considered that 
the sounds were produced independent of 
the labial and lingual organs, and was sup- 
posed to be a natural peculiarity, because few 
persons have learned it by being taught ; but 
it ip certain that —— only ix necessary to 
carry this act of illusion to a high degree 
of perfection, and that the sound is not 
produced during inapiration, but proceeds 
as usual, during expiration, with a less 
opened mouth. The art of the ventriloquist 
consists merely in this: after drawing a 
long breath, he breathes it out slowly and 

ually, dextrously dividing the air, and 

iminishing the sound of the voice by the 

muscles of the larynx and the palate, mov- 
sas Fer lips as little as possible. 

EN’UE, in Jaw, the place where an 
action is laid. In certain cases the court 
has power to change the venue, 

VE'NU8, iu astronomy, a planet of brii- 
Hiant splendour, known likewise by the 
names of the morning and evening star, 
She is the constant attendant on the sun, 
and is never seen in the eastern quarter of 
the heavens when that luminary is in the 
western quartcr. Venus been some- 
times seen moving acruss the sun's dise in 
the form of a black spot: this is called the 
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transit of Venus, The transit of Venus 
med but twice during the last cen- 
tary, vis. in 1761 and 1769, and vo other 

ill ocour till the year 1874. From the 
transit of Venus in 1761 was deduced the 
sun’s parallax, and of course his distance 
from the earth was ascertained with very 

accuracy. This distance was found to 

somewhere between 95 and 96 millions 

of milea. This being obtained, the distances 

of the other planeta were easily found by 
observation and calculation. 

VE BB, a genus of words, or part of 
speech, which expresses all actions of bo- 
dies and emo of the mind, h- 
ing their times and modes, sometimes by 
literal variations, and at others by auxiliary 


worda. 

VERBATIM ET LITERA'TIM {Lat.}, 
word for word, and letter for letter. 

VERDICT, in Jaw, the anawer of a jury 
given to the court concerning any matter 
of fact in any cause, civil or criminal, eom- 
mitted to their trial and examination. (See 
Jury, ent 

VER DIGRIB, in chemistry, an impure 
acetate of copper, used as a pigment; it is 
the rust of braes gathered by laying plates 
of that metal in beds with the husks of 
ve grapes, aud then scraping it off the 


platea. 

— — a ——— or 
ue pigment, being a pre on of cop- 

per, and generally vaixed with a yellow 

agreen colour. It is obtained by adding 

chalk or whiting to a solution of copper in 

nitric acid. 

VERGE, in law, the compass or extent 
of the royal court, within which is bounded 
the jurisdiction of the lord steward of the 
royal household. 

ER'GERS, certain officers of the courts 
of queen’s bench and common-pleas who 
carry white wands before the judges. There 
are alao vergere of cathedrals and woilegiate 
churches, who carry a rod tipped with sil- 
ver before the bishop, dean, &c. 

VERGETTE, 1» ——— a et or 
small pale; hence, a sheild divided by sach 
pallets, is termed vergette. 

VERMEOL’OGY, a discourse or treatioe 
on worms, or that part of natural history 
which treats of the class vermes, 

VER'MES, in natural history, the last 
and lowest class in the Linnwan system. 
The animals in this class are not mef@ly 
those commonly known by the name of 
worms, but also those which have the gene- 
ral character of being slow in motion, of a 
soft substance, extremely tenacious-of life, 
capable of reproducing such parts of their 
heat as may have been destroyed, and in- 
habiting moist places. There are five or- 
ders in this class, viz, f 3 Intestina ; 
Mollusca; Testacea ; and Zoophyta. 

VERMIC’ULAR, resembling the tortu- 
ous motion of a worm; as the sermiculer 
motion of the intestines, called also perie- 
tallic—~In sculpture, vermicular or ver- 
miculated work, a sort of ornament in Mo- 
saic pavements, winding and representing 
the tracks of worms. 
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VXRMIFORMIS, in anatomy, a term 
applied to various parts in the human body, 
bearing some resemblance to worms ; aa, 
the vermiform process of the cerebellum. 
— — musculi, four muscles in 
each hand and foot, which bring the fingers 
and toes towards the thumbs and great 
toes, called aleo tumbrieales. ==> : 

VERMIFUGE, an anthelmintic medi- 
cine, or @ eabstance that deatroys oF expels 
wortos from animal fe 

VERMILLION, a red pigment, of a hue 
between scarlet and son. There are 
of vermillion ; the one natural or 

the other artificial or faetitious. 
N in found in several silver- 
mines, in the form of a ruddy sand, which 
only requires to be purified. Factitious or 
eommon vermillion is made of the red sul- 
phuret of mercury, or, as it was formerly 
called, factitious cimnabar, reduced to a 
TEENA ering tn reper 
4 1 8 g in or appertaining 
to the apring; as, vernal flowers are prepa- 
rativea to autumnal fruits.——Vernal signe, 
in, astronomy, the signa in which the sun ap- 
pears in the spring.——Vernal equinoz, the 
equinox in March ; opposed to the avtumnal 
equinox, in September. (See Equixox.] 

VERNATION, in botany, the disposi- 
tion of the nascent leaves within the bud. 
It is also called foliation. 

VERBENA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class 2 Diandria, order 1 Monopynia. This 
genus of plants, well known in English by 
the — of vervain, consists of shrubs or 
annuals. 

VERBESI'NA, in botany, a — of 
plants, class 19 Syngenesia, order 2 Polyga- 
mia superfine. These consist entirely of 


shrubs. 

VERON‘ICA, in botany, a genus of planta, 
class 3 Diandria, order 1 Monogynia. The 
species are mostly nniale, consisting 
principally of the different kinds of the 
plant well 


VERSE, in poetry, a line or part of a 
composition, the cadences of which are si- 

iar in each. The harmony of every verse 
is complete in itself. Verses are made up of 
feet, the number and species of which con- 
stitute the character of the verse, as hez- 
ameter, pentameter, &c. In the Greek and 
Roman versification, a foot was determined 
by. its quantity; in the English, quantity is 
supplied by accent-——~Blank-verse, poetry 
in which the lines do not end in rhymes. 
~-—=Hevoio-veree usually consists of ten syl- 
lables, or in English, of five accented sylla- 
bles, constituting five feet.——-Versification 
is the art of adjusting the syllables, and 
forming them into harmonious measure. 
(See Porrzy.) 

VERSATILE, an epithet for that quality 
which enables persons to turn readily from 
one thing to another.——-In_ botany, a ver- 
satile anther iz one fixed by the middie on 
the point of the filament, and so poised as 
to turn like the needle of u compass. 

VERST, a Russian measure of length, 
containing 8500 feet; about three quarters 
of an English mile. 
— — — 
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VEODT, in law, everything in a foreat thar 
beara a green leaf whick may serve AX & 
cover for deer. To — vert and veni- 
son ia the duty of the forest officer called 
the verderer.—-—~In heraldry, the colour of 
green on coats of arma, represented in en- 
graving by lines drawn from the dexter 
chief to the sinister base. 

VERTEBRA, in anatomy, the twenty- 
four bones of which the spine consiats, 
on which the several motions of the trunk 
of our bodies are performed, The spine 
may be considered as being com 
two irregular pyramids, which are united 
to each other in that part of the loins 
where the last of the lumbar vertebre is 
umted to the os sacrum. The vertebrae 
which form the upper and Jongest pyramid, 
ate‘called true vertebra ; and those which 
compose the lower pyramid, or the os aa- 
¢rum and coccya, are termed false vertebrz. 
In each of the vertebra, as in other bones, 
we may remark the body of the bone, its 
processes and cavities. The body may be 
£0 $0 part of a cylinder cut off trans- 
versely; convex before and concave behind, 
where it makes part of the — of the 
spine. There 1s in every vertebra, betweea 
its body and apophyses, a foramen, large 
enough to admit a finger. These foramina 
correspond with each other through aj) the 
vertebrae, and form a long bony conduit for 
the lodgment of the spinal marrow.—-—Ver- 
tebralea, a paix of muscles which serve to 
move the vertebre of the back.——VFer- 
tebral animals are red-blooded, with brains 
and a — chord; other kinds, or inte- 
vertebral, have white blood, no skull, and 
po back-bone. 

VERTEX, in geometry, the top of any 
line or figure; as, the vertex of a triangle, 
———In anatomy, the crown of the head, 
——TIn astronomy, the zenith, or point of 
the heavens immediately over the head. 

VERTICAL, pertaining to the vertex or 
zenith. The sup is vertical to the inha- 
bitauts within the tropics at certain times 
every year, A star is said to be vertical 
when it is in the senith.——Vertical circle, 
in astronomy, a t circle of the sphere 
passing through the zenith and nadir, and 
cutting the horizon at right angles. Verti- 
eal point, is thut point in the heavens which 
is over our heads, otherwise called the 
senith.——--Fertical plane, in perapective, is 
a plane perpendicular to the geometrical 
plane, passing through the eye, and cutting 
the perspective plane at right angles.——— 
Vertical plane, in conics, is a plane passin, 
through the vertex of the cone, and paralle 
to any conic section.——Fertical ne, in 
conics, is a right line drawn on the vertical 
plane, and passing through the vertex of 
the vcone.———Fertical dial, is a suv-dial 
drawn on the plane of a vertical circle, or 

endicular to the horison.-~—-Vertieal 

wes, in botany, are such as stand #0 ereet, 

that neither of the surfaces can be called 

the upper or under.—-—~Vertical anthers, 

are such as terminate the filaments, and 
being inserted by their base, stand no 
upright than the Slamenta themselves. 
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VERTICELLA'TS, in botany, one of the 
natural orders of Hlauts, including 
whose flowers grow in the form of 
whorl, as the mint, &e. 


VRS'PA, in entomology, the Wanp, & ge: 
nut of insecta of the kymenepterone , 
having the mouth horny, feelers four, an- 
eqnal ; So verter fr pager 3 body — 

in 3 sting pungent, con- 
— ehdomen, 

e Ng songs or prayers 
in the Romish eburéh a ction ‘eupere, 
im French history, a massacre of all the 
Prench im Sicily, ia the year 1682. It is so 
culled, because the ring of the bell for ves- 
pers was tho signal. 

VESTA, iu astronomy, oneof the most re- 
cently discovered planets. It was discovered 
by Dr. Olbers, at Bremen, March 20, 1907. 

VESTAILA, in antiquity, certain virgius 
consecrated at Rome to the service of the 
goddess Veata, and to whom was committed 
_ care of — fire, klar hog he 

t perpetually burning u er altar. 
Their dress was a white reat with a purple 
border; a white linen ice, called sx. 
perum lintenws ; and over a € 
Ses ecu ante ane 

wore the tania, m the 
ven a vestal was convicted 


a pit, with a 
litele water and milk, and thus covered up 
to pine and languish away the short re- 
der of her miserable existence. 
VESTIBULE, in architectcre, a porch 
or entrance into a buildmg——In fortifica- 
tion, that space or covered ground which is 


in a — 

VESTIBULUM, in anatomy, a round 
—— the internal ear, een the 
cod and semi canals. 

VESTRY, a place adjoining the church 
where the vestments of the minister are 
kept; aleo where the parishioners assemble 
for the discharge o businens ; 
whence such a meeting is also called a vea- 
try.-~-Festry-elerk, an officer appointed to 
attend all vestries, and take sccount of 


their proceediogs, &e. 
VESD'VIAN, in mi , asubspecios 


of pyrawidical et, a mineral found in 
the vicinity of jus. It is — 
in four-sided prisms, the edges 
which are truncated, forming prisms of 
fourteen, or sixteen sides. It is com- 
ailex and ins, with a portion 

of iron and mangenese. 
in botany, a plant of the legu- 
kind, with maceous ers, of 
the genus Fieia. Phe name is also applied, 
with various epithets, to many other legu- 
minons plants of different - The ge- 
neral habit of these plants is precisely si- 
milar to that of the pea. Upwards ofeighty 
#pevies arc known, mast of which — 

northern and tem e parte of 
Europeau continent. common vetch, 
oF tare, ia extensively caltivated in Europe, 
and conudered a valuable agnouiltural plant, 
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VETERINARY ABT, on SCIRNCE, a 
modern term for what wae formerly called 


. It comprehends a k 
— —— well us the foterenl 
—— and *5 of —— iene 
qu gen 3 and embraces w 
ever —— to the diseases to which the 
—— 

t | es ati ce ⸗ 
feeding, exercising, &c. of that ndble-and 
high i" useful animal. To the veterinary 
— tioner, the study of the principies of 

fs art, the history of the diseases which 
he is called on to relieve, and the methods 
of treating them that have been found most 
successful, are as exsential as che atudy of 
medical science to the physician. 

VETO, a probibition, of the right of 
forbidding ; applied to the right of a king 
or other trate or officer td withhol 
his assent to the enaetment of a lew, or 
the passing of a decree.—-~Veto was the 
important and solemn word which the tri- 


bunes of the Roman peeple made use of 
when they inhibited any of the se- 
nate, or law proposed to the le, or any 
act of other istrates. bare 
nouneing of the word vefo was ‘wall to 
suapend the without aty reasons 
anal for their t. 


disgen 

VEX'IL (vesiilium), a flag or standard. 
~——In botany, the apper petal of a papi- 
lionaceous flower. 

eg a Sane for con- 
veying @ ca way, either 
sruits ey areal sappects across vausiet 
rivers, &c., as is the case with some of the 
railroads, or by perforation throtgh hills, 


VIA LACTS’A, in astronomy, the milky 
way, a shoal of countiese stars in the hea- 
vena, to which same shoal the sun and 
most of the visible stars belong. 

VIATICUM, among the Romans, an al- 
Jowance or provision made by the' republic 
for auch of its officers or trates an tra: 
velled upon the basiness of the state into 
any of the provinces. The term viaticum 
implies not only money for defraying the 
expenses of travelling, but their clothes, or- 
paments, &o.——~V iatieum, in the 
church of Rome, an appellation given to the 
eucharist, when administered to persons at 
OT TTOR, in Roman antiqul 1 

in Roman anti » om appel- 
lation given in common to all. ofticersof 
any of the rasa oa as lictors, eccenai, 


VIBRATION, a regular — mo- 
tiow of a hody, as a pendulam, which being 
freely suspended, swings or vibrates from 
side to side. The vibrations of the same 
pendulum are al] in equal times, at least in 
the same latitude. The motion of 
the penduinm of a clock is 8400 vibrations 
in an — Vibration ts also ueed, in 
physics, for various other regular alternate 
motions: thus soneation is — to be 
performed by meane of the vibratory mo- 
tion of the nerves, began by external ob- 
jects, and propagated to the bran.~——In 
musoio, the motion of a cherd, or the undu- 
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TNE neraur OF MOUNT vearrrenn In 3680 verre. f 
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THER SIDES OF MOURT VRSUVIUS 4RB YOR THE MOST FART BARREN, BUT ON GONE FARTS VINES ABE SEEN BST WEED THE BURNING LAVA. 
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Acero tuptasaunmtunanaienmtets 


the viear-general is to exercise jurisdiction 
over mat 


— HE (latte tsa pao ee), fn 


it, who acts is oe place ose at Seother, oF 
fe seooud in in authority. Thus we have such 
words as vice-chamberlaix, vice-chancellor, 
vice-rendent, vicegerent, “eloevey, — 
Fioe, in amithery, an instrument used for 
—* fast any pieot of = which —— 
per is ‘working AMON g ers, 

a gard for dra lead into flat rods for 


Bl 
“vi BT P AR'MIS, fo Inve iu law, words made use 
of 1 p indictments and actions of trespass, 
seas violent commuasion 


of any tres- 


pea ta church affairs, the — 
before any feast, the ecclesiastical da rhe 
ginming at six o’clock in the evenings and 
continuin, ei the same hour the following 
evening. word 18 derived from the 
vigilie, which denoted the _— watches 
and guards among the Roman soldiers, in 
contfadiatlnction to the exeubia, who kept 
Fethe — The word was hence adopted 

the Set — who spent a part of 
the nigh ight preeeding the solemn festivals in 

prayer, to prepare themselves for the cdm- 
— 

IL’LEIN, a — Made Mos ancient 
times, to — of land, 
many of whom wees — ed to the land, 

ound to serve the lord of the manor, 

Paypat Bratz.) 
ht ng rr 


L’LUR, in barge he term 
Linneus to the soft 
parts of plants, which — a fine nap * 
pile like velvet. 
VINA'LIA, in antiquity, a festival ob- 
served by the Romans Aug. 19, in in honour 
VI Be a tole a plas of the Pi 
» in botany, a t of the genus 
tie, that produces grapes, common in most 
i — and temperate countries, and of 
there are an immense number of 
varieties In Italy, Spain, = — the 
—— — cover large tracta, a e mann 
of wine is an important branch of 
industry. Mikes trees * ext down — 
these grapes . vipeniag the beat that’ are ed 


THR VINE 18 BELIRVED TO BE A NATIVE OF LANGUBDOC AND PROVENCE. 


—— — — *— 


wWihh va CENSRALLY SUPPOEND TO HAVA BUSY TEX YRIdITIVA LId0OR. 


aot been t. i 
reign of Henry II., the — of the 
be neglected. 
France—our 


But —— the mak: 

longer carned on in so 
yet there is sufficient testimony that during 
the — and 17th centuries, « con he 

tity of wine * made in En 

produce of the Brape. {For further 
observations on this subject, see the article 
“ Guars.”]—The word vine also denotes 
the long alender atem Bed any plant that 
trails ou the groun and sup- 
ports itself by winding pole a — * 
or by seizing any fixed thing with its ten- 


drils or clas 
VINEGAR, or ACETIC ACID, an acid 
liquor obtained from wine, cider, ‘beer, or 
other hquora, by the acetous fermentation. 
The vaneties of — tic acids known in com- 
inp 4: Gass viniger| Compe cess, 
egar ; 3. cider vinegar; 4. s ; 
5. wood: vinegar. In Great — — 
ie naually made of gene & —* 
for aly wie, 


considerable quantity, 
is made from cider and B: 

— — in — an rection for 
au ng vines an exposes thes ar. 
tideal heat J consisting of a wall with 
stoves and 


— 
rat Feet —— method * 
bard of in ce an to improve 
intaous fermentation of wine. 
—— & portion fro —* 
e wine es from the o 
Let and the 5* is i sie pen 
collect these part 
back to the myat. 


VINOUS SPEMENTATION, that im- 
——— — which wine, beer, 

inade, and from which, by distille- 

tion, result all spirits, It is effected by well 

combiuing sac matter wate?, 


— — — ter + eee 


VINEGAR 18 BOILED FOR PICKLING, THAT THE IMFURITIRG, COAEULATER BY HEAT, MAT BE SEPARATED BY STRAINING, WERE COOL. 
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h f which combines with 
the act of the —* * its own oxygen 
eacapes as carbonic acid gas, leavjug a 20- 
lution variously hydrogenous, which hottled, 
or bunged up in casks, forms useful liquors; 
or acted n by heat, the hydrogenous 

s rise first, and constitute spirits. Bat 
f this fermentation exhausts itself, a re- 
— — place, oxygen hal absorbed from 
the air, and the com comes vinegar. 
A farther action io the exhalation of the 


gases, 
which the o 
composed. The three stages of vinous, 
acetous, and putrescent fermentation, are 
the actions and re-actions by which a na- 
compound of the gaser are returned 
to the ———— ~ — the 
escape of oxygen, the second is its abso 
tion, and the last is the dispersion of 
the gaseous constituents, 


“OL, a stringed musical instrument, of 
the same form as the violin, but larger. 
Viols are of different kinds; the largest is 
called the dass riol, whose tones are deep, 
— agreeable. 

“OLA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
class & Pentundria, order 1 Monogyzia. 
Plants of this genus are perennials, well 
known by the English name of Violet. 

VIOLET, in botany, a plant and flower 
of the genus Viola, of many species. These 
are favourite flowers in all northern and 
temperate climates, and many of them are 
among the first to make their appearance 
in the spring. The corolla is composed of 
ve un petals, of which the inferior 
one is the largest, and is more or less pro- 
langed into a spar at the base. The roots 
afe mostl jal; the stem almost 
wanting in some and distinct in 
others; the leaves are alternate, provided 
with stipules at the base, and the flowers 
are tispowet on axillary peduncles. 

VIOLIN’, the most perfect of all stringed 
musical instruments played with the bow. 
The violin consists of three chief 
the neck, the table, and the sound-board. 
The violin has four catgnt strings of dif- 
ferent sizes, of which the largest is wound 
ronnd “with wire. Muaie for the violin is 
always set in the G key, which on that ac- 
eount is called the riolin key; and the ex- 
eellence of the instrument consists {u its 
punty and distinctness, strength, and ful- 
peas of tone. 

VIOLONCEL’LO, a musical instroment 
which comes between the ewiola di braccio 
(or erm viol) and the double bass, both as 
to size and tone. It is constructed entirely 
on the same plan with the violin; and the 
player a it between hie knees. Ita 
voted are written in the F or bass elef; and 
it Feet accompanies the double bass. 

1OLO'NO, the English double baes, 2 





















GRAPES POR WAKING WINS SHOULD UR WELL PRESSED, THEIR ACID AS WHLL AS THELB SWRET JUICNES BEING SECRESARY, 


——— musical instrument, the at 

of the kind played with a bow, and princi- 
used to sustain the harmony. 

' WIPER, an animal of the snake tribe, 


el pike pg bbl 
iB countries, Gt 
| almost instantly fatal. : 
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vropina WHER INVENTAD 19 1477, AND INTROPYORD ARAN RY CHABLEDP Uy. 


The Setentific. an¥ iterarp. Treaaurp; 


[vas 








VIR/GA, in archeology, the rod or, staf 
which rena bailiff, — —— a badge 
of their office. —— pies ulnaria, a yard miea- 
sure according to the legal ell, or true stand. 


VIR‘GINAL, in muai¢, a stringed and 
keyed instrument sembling the spinnet. 
It is now quite obsolete, thobgh formerly n 


At te, 
OTE GO, in astronomy, the sixth —— 
8 


the sodiac; and a constellation con 
and the subsidence of the carbon by | according to the Bnitish catalogue, 110 stars. 
inal substance is entircly de- | 


VIRUS, in medicine, a watery fetid mat- 
ter issuing from vounds, which is endued 
with corrosive and m t qualities. 
VIR‘TU, a love of the fine arts, and a 
taste for curiosities. 
VIRTUO'BO, one skilled in ane or 
natural curiosities; a lover of the iberal 


arts. 

VIS'CERA, in anatomy, the intestines, 
or contents of the abdomen and t : 

VISCOUNT (pron. vfcoun?), a nobleman 
next in degree to an earl. The first viscount 
wascreated in the reign of Hen oA 
viscount’s coronet has neither flowers nor 
points raised above the circle, like those of 
superior degree, but only pearls pi on 
Mies, the circle itself. 

— —— — — — orxan 
or Ww as av ap ate use, as 
the viscera of the abdomen, a. 

VISH'’NU, the second person of the Hin- 
doo trimourti or trinity, consisting of Bra- 
wa, the creator, Vieknu, the preserver, and 
the destroyer. 

VIS INERTIA, the power in bodies 
that are in a state of rest to resist any 
change that is endeavoured to be made 
upon them to change their state. This, ac- 
cording to Newton, ia implanted in all 
matter. Pie wnetta, that power by which 
a muscle, when wounded, tonched, or irri- 
tated, contracts, mdependent of the will 
of the animal that is the object of the 
experiment, and without its feeling pain. 
—— Vis medicatriz natura, a term employed 
by physicians to express that healing power 
in an animated body, by which, when dis- 
— the body is enabled to regain its 
healthy actions.——-Vie morfua, that pro- 
perty by which a muaclie, after the death of 
the animal, or a muscle, immediately after 
having been cut from a living body, con- 
tracts.——Fie nervosa, & poe of the mus· 
cles by which they act when excited by the 
perves.—_—F's9_ plastica, that facility of 
formation which spontaneously tes in 
animals.———Vis vite, the natural wer of 
the animal machine in preserving life. 

VI*SION, in physiology, the act of per- 
ceiving objects by means of the organ of 
sight. Modern philosophers agree in sup- 
poring vision to be produced by rays of 

ht, reflected from the several points of 
objects, received in at the pupil, refracted 
and —— in their passage throngh the 
eoats and humours to the retina, or the 
choroides, and thus striking, or making an 
impression on so many poiuts of one of 
membranes; which impression is conveyed 
to the optic nerve, and thence to the brain. 


VIPERS BRING FORTH THSIR YOUNG ALIVE; SNAERS HATCH THEINS FROM EGGS. 
—— —— — — — 
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THE FOISON OF SERPENTS 15 SECRETED ABOVE THE UPPER JAW, AND CONVRYED TO A TOOTH WHICH THRY CAN ERECT OR DEPRESS AT WILL, 













tuk cAdtustine wat, Light stone 16 TAX PROPER OsECE OF ViIB{CN. 


vir} A New — the Welles Letttes. [von 
thee Bre, — hie In, ook Seige. mon fine, and the itis Indica, — Indian 
9 pre. 


ving. 
son ee F —* — UMOUR, the 
sented to the some of t — by ballad ails 6 whole raieagiy of the * 
wh) they were inf ture avents ; 


bebind sod the staline lepa, 
t C) — Eel &¢.~-With YACT TION, the act, 
— —* usions am ‘a converting into aed i 


wi have even F rise to to aloes of ghosts a — ve be 
tron are all ‘produced 
—— kp ei the piney or occa- —— ee —— 


— 

the preaqn — 

—* teri eno ame ay — * rot DEATED, in — convert-" 
nto s 


t — Dr. Abercrombie, in his Iv- acid o 
—— fo the intellestual Power” Pi F * ACID, (See Suzruvsic 
Bis dace, in musie, an Italian epithet, 




















wing heads :—1. False perceptions 

or impressions rade upon the sepaes only, 
in ee oh the mind does not participate, 2. 
Real dreams, though the person was not at 

the Cotte * ble of Daring slept, nor, con- 
uently, of having dream person, as 
he obbehes, re ind the — *— 
strong men ression @ asleep for 
a ag ment seconds, ape, without being’ ean: 
aible Se some scene or person connected 
with the impression appears in the dream, 
and he aterta yp under the conviction that 
a oa a spectral appearance. 3. Intense 





ue 5 ret spectral illusions, refers them to 
lively ; and vivaciseimo, — —— 





hy a place for Keeping It Hoag ani- 
mal os Oh ery by word — 
as, to vate, ar to r to commanioate with another 


POVTVES, in the in the veterinary art, a disease 
horses and gome other animals, seated in 
the glands, under the ears, —— a tumour 
is — which sometimesends fu anppu- 


VIVIFICA'TION, in chemistry, the act 









tions, so strongly impressed if * new yams, | — and y ; as, 
on —— — for the —— te be be- . tion 0 ’ 
heved cy have i real — s takes he Vie AROUS, a ge ey apg au 





place, when, along with the mental emo- 
tion, the individual is, placed in circum- 
stances in which external impressions are 
nce agen of as sclitnde, faint ig beer qui- 
— body, It 1s a state 
ly upon dreaming, though the var 
— while the person is in the wakin 
atate. 4. Erroneous impressions connect 
with generally disease in the 
brain. The usione in these cases arise in 
&@ manner strictly analogous to dreaming, 
and consist of some former circumstances 
recalled to the mind, and believed for a 
time to have a real and present existence. 
The diseases in connexion with which they 
arige, arc generally of an ploctie or in- 
flammatory character, sometimes ep. wleptic ; 
= they are very frequent in the Affection 
called delirium iremena, produced by a con- 
tinued use at —— ances: 
VISITA’TION, in ecclesiastical polity, 
an office By ie of superintendence per- 
formed by a bishop ovc a three years, by 
visitimg the churches and ther rectors, &c. 
throu: t the whole diocese. Parochial 
visitation by the archdegcons is annual. 
Vis TTOR, i in law, an — unto the 
— of ‘ — 
VISVAL. perspective, the vieval 
point, is a ahi in the horizontal tine, in 
whic e owe Bee unite. Yimal 
imagined to come from 
the 0 — — 


— ge ‘ONS, — funetione|p 
or yee of the body ou which life im- 


mnedintel y dehenda; acthectrowatltn of he 
blood, respiration, the heat of the body, 


&c 
PT'TIS, in botany, a eis oe 
6 Pentandria, ordey I 5* 
| cipal species are the Petis' vinifera, the woke com. 


COLOUR, ACCORDING TO NEWTON, 18 THR ONLY PROPER O8IECT OF AIONT. 





epithet for producin oung in a — 
rate: as dial dhatinguis hed fhom evipe Tous, pro 
ducing eggs, a8 ——8 hotan = ae 
parous plant is one in which ei 
seeds germinate on the — tend of 
falling, aa they usually do, or I5 pro- 
duces its lwing offapnng as bulbs. 
VIZIER, or Gaand —R ir ap sie of 
the chief minister of the Turkish 
He 1s the representa(We of the — con: 
ducts the deliberations of the divan, and 
decides alone; for by a seal which he re- 
ceives at the tune of his appointment, he is 
authonzed to rule with absolute power, in 
the name of the sultan. The title of visier 
18 also given to all the pachas of three taila, 
or PocaL of the higheat rank. 

TU'SIC, music produced by 
the ge either —— or aecom- 
panied by instruments cal music has 
many advantages over instrumental, in ite 
eudiess variety of sntouation and expres- 
sion, and in the support which it derives 
from its connexion with words. [See M —— 

VOICE, the sounds produced by the 
ns of respiration, eapecially the leryox. 
The lungs, the wind-pipe, &c., the finely- 
arched roof of the mouth, and the phiability 
of the lipa, are each of the greatest import- 
ance in — the different intopations 
— render the — voice so agreeable 
depauta “cht ous, musical voice 
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OBJECTR SERK UNDER THE SAME ANGLE, HAVE THEIR NAGNITUDES IN THE SANE RATIO AS THRIE DISTANCES. 





ari and is much promoftd by the 
eer and gymnastic — 


frag or ha bank Fie wing an emthet for 
in chemistry, ap epithet for 


— tee waste or y pasa away 
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SULPHUBIC ACID WaS FORMERLY CALLED OM. OF VITRIOL. FROM BEING OBTAINED BY THR DISTILLATION QF GRERN VITRIOL. 








im 1621, SBYBN GYREAME OF Lara POURED AP ORCE FRUM THR ChatER OF VESOVIUS, AND OVERILOWED SEYBBAL Y5ULAGES. 


vou} 
inte the —— as, masks bare. 
horn, and the ¥ 2 

* ather called * * 
eles v3 —* — cy 


‘a 4 
ox 

— crust of the earth ty 

e 4 

Saromable oaterials appeat to —8* which 


aqeess of water, air, or pressure, excite intd 
combustion, ae supposed to congist 
of the —— of metals, cle 
ignite by access of water, = then * 
steam they shake —— 
aad sometimes burating trou 
P all che destructive effects af - 
quakes and volcanoes. They break 
under the sea, as well as the ary 
throw up mountains which 
level of the water, cau tramblings of 
extent the action is 
thelr afc on sea 
bert. | stormed 
u 
depend upon the oxyda · 
af the | —* a is baer. 


ean 
ait 


— 


thunder beard t great distances 
it a cen 
‘Vesuvius, prior ta an eruption, indi. 

evast extant of these cavities; and 


waher he from 
ranean, — —— that 
Se piesonns showed ty Br ong 
nery ‘umphry 
Davy afford a sufficient refutation of all the 


ancient hypotheses, in which volcavic fires | raised 
causes 


h chemical 


burnbugmonty | watt, false 78 
— — 
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She Felentifis and Literary Cruaenep; 


{vou 
culation, it is not the leas , that all 
ee Soe 
atatit —— * exiete between 
the interior of our planet aud the exteral 

Ftasthe thetr + 


dehy eretidge the ub. 


throtigh 
wish ate ine toate of fasion, and 





anently frou one to twenty fost 

above former level. Hot 

numerous in this district, 
variou 
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SINCE THE YEAR 1666 YRRAR BAS PENN A CONSTANT SERIZGS OF RAVPTIONS PROM VESUVIUS, WITH RARELY AN INTRAVAL OF TEX YRaRa’ nEs?. 
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VESUTIVE, APHA, AND BECLA ARB VFON THE VERGE OF THD BRA. 
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1x 1,83, Hutra asetren two stazims ur Lava, 4) S1LES LONG, ARD TES BROAD, DESTROTEXG 9000 — hp DO VILIAGEK, - 











tence | for mouths — —— 
conniderable nihy be thé superficidl ‘tucks, 


— a ca 
1, BG 0} a 
#, where 7 St. Vingent’s ane 


% ave active vents, Thus it will he 


ba 


7 ap 


unijaterraptediy, 


é 


ad 

from Qape Horn to C another 
direction, che volcanie range * 
through Borneo, Calebes, Randa, New 
Gut and'varaws artaol the Polypeuan 


ha acific Ocean, 1 

seats, mn equatorial latatades, 10 be gne 

vast theatraof sgmeous action, and ite im 
#, such as the New 


Moebride and G 
islande, ore * —— 
veins evs and there yuterepeteed. In the 


world, the voloani¢ yagian ds from. 
: = —— — 1060 


k sea, 
sylvanis, and 
Hongary,—the Austnan, Tyrolean, 
Swisa Alpa,—the Cevennes and Pyreness, 
and the mountains which branch of from 
the Pyrenees weatward, to the north ade 
of the Tagus — — the voleamie sys 
tem of Southern Lurope, it may be ob 
served, that there is a central balf, where 

t — prevail, in v lueh 
rocks are shattered and cities laid 19 ruua 
On each — ot — — com 
motion, there are paralle) bands of country 
wiftre the shocks are less violent At a 
atill greater, as an Northern Italy, there are 
apaces where the shocks are much rarer and 
more feeble, Bayond these )imuits, again, 
all countmes are hable to sbght tremors at 
diatant intervals of time, when seme great 
anvis of subterranean movement agi 
av adjoining volcanic region, but these 
may bo oon as meye vibrations, pro 
pagated mechanically through the oxter 

erust of the globe as sounds travel al. 
pigat toindehuite distances —— ar, 
Dunng the last century, about ifty ery 
tuons are reoorded of the five European vo 
cance, Vesuviua, Altus, Volcano, Santann, 
and loeland; but many beneath the sea, in 
the Greoun archipolago, and near Joeland, 
may have passed unnoticed If some of 
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GRA SALT IA OFTEN FOUND AMONG PHY RIFCTRD VOCCANTS MATTER 
temic, adam, 





e operations of fire produce oh the 
when it u —— ott * 


au 

whole globe 2000 voicaa 

in the courné of a century, we mult 84 
changés dont 


the sul ean how 
stan¢ly in —— be on the grdsitesy 
ie a 
OLTA' ENGRAVING, of the 


As 
we should endeavont to bring this 
subject as pronjlnently forward = 
afble,— ined it is & cophnuation, 
cent in its — of the 
3 the Dag — nl td gates 
BAWING, W ub er X 
we have inserted,—we have availed 
our of a very con ——— of 
able arucle on the subject, as it appear: 
ed th the Westminster Review, for Septem- 
her, 1840 The chief objects of Voltaie Bu- 
graying are —to reice updn an tinéngraved 
plate of : pér a design in relief, to copy 
at per’ 
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IN THR YAR 1°30 A TORRENT OF BOILING WATEN, Mixes Wirt BACK, DESRAOTED POREICZ AXP. WARE WR, GRECO, 


cnracy engraved plates, net 
Semen: &e, elthter ta 
reyerae ; aud to obtain any number 
accoraplishment of these ob 

ts depends on the application of en 
— new idea m science This sew 
idea will be best brought out if we palce it 
aide by side with the n oid one that 
we know, and that 1s, the idea of x 
by pouring into 4 mould, metal or any pftrer 
substance iv the liquid form, and thet: feav- 
ing it to harden and sohdify It will ensfly 


at | be seen that the melrin isn re 
ducing of the rigid coherenee of the parts 


of the metal, so that it can be en 
portions, erery Oud of which lat Wberty to 
ns, every one c 
— any durection, without obey bes 
— — — F ngid — 
» we bave a liquad, whose s 
to be resolvable by the aligh ut Poree in 
a multatude of small masses In this at 
of subdivision it can be put imto any form 
we please. we may cut out ever so matty 
fantastic shapes,—it is capable of conform 
ing to them ali On the same pn e 
that we can stop up small crences by 
paste, or anything admitting of mrmute 
aubdivision, we can fill up all the corners 
ta — — a mould by * metal 
uetying setves the same pirpose ag 
founding, while, at the sxme time, at does 
not entirely destroy the hold that the path. 
clea have ofeach other, 1¢ allows them 
latitude and freedom, and still keeps 
under a slight bond, winch, by the cool! 
process )s again ured 
they * enc . —* 
tntensit ow the co son 3 
proceva with our new ‘dea wit be beat 
effected by singling out two of ite chref de- 
fects The first is the great heat neeesaury 
in orde: to give to the metal the ived 
loosevess and pllancy On account of this, 
the mould and other utensils 
must be fit to endure a very high tempe- 
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[vor 
Ye ta coupletely broker ap, as far ay | water, after which heat aid 
Gun eee, —— ‘spirits of bby sep the waz iy 
eérated apex a trould tah be conceived co | washed off, pears ou: Oe plete s 5 
fue viet these, slowly apptoaching one by | rebef of the design cut cut in the 
one cawrhot enter —— The plate can now be ptinted from at en 
—— on the plate will be mgorousty | gruwary printing press If the wax tas 
im reverse by the deposit , every de- | been completely removed from the hues 
of én atom’s breadth in the former | the graver ana the nitric acid, the de 
will be anaweréd by a corresponding eleva | attheres as riage? the plate as if # were 
tion on the latter The mind eannot con | a part of it lus we have an origiadl 
ceive anything « ing this in the art of | species of welding cr connecting pieets of 
metal founding ‘The next step could only | metal together ihary weldin —* 
be the fonnding of the atoms ——~Method a the pattial hquefaction of the two 
enyraving in rekef on a plate of co pecs by heat, but here we can conhett 
Tine we effected by taking the plate on | them without heat or liquefaction, by re 
which we ate to engrave, and soldering « | dieing one to atoms and depomting xt on 
piece of wire to the back of st, so al to | the other The strength and solidsty of the 
addpt it to the circle it is then cover | depomt depends on the slowness with which 
etl with a vodteng of wax, somewhat less | it has gone off The slower and more deli 
than one-eighth of an Inch in tinckness | berately the particles fall into therr places, 
Upon the surface of thie coating we have | ul 1t were, the more perfect the atomic 
to write or draw with « black lead pencil | structure which 18 built up When the ope- 
or steel pont the design that we wish to | ration 1s too quick the metal formed re 
esgrave, or rather raive upon the plate | sembles glass suddenly cooled, it 18 exceed 
‘We then take & graver and cut the wax | ingly brittle Porty-erght hotire is the least 
thrdagh to the copper, along all the lines | time that should be allowed for the form- 
that were marked with the pencil, bemg | ation of a relief design but four or five 
cateful that the copper shall be completely are — for a plate of — and 
ex ™ * part of every line We | solidity ¢ process may be quickened 
have wow the design ont or engraved in | 1f we increase the temperature, for rt seems 
the wax coating end of the graver 
aheutd te of the form of a thin paralielo 
grath, 2 a8 to wake the lines or grooves in 
the wax broad at the bottom and 
the top order that the wax may be 
—— ~~ out of the _, = 
Copper, e must next be 

mersed in dilute mitric acid (about three 
parts of water to one of acid) and allowed 
te-remamn till a very slight — pet = 
exposed stakes place e particles 
of wax chee the graver has not removed are 
driven off by the fameés of the acid 20 as to 
ee no farther — Pi * pl pied to 
put inate place mn the sulphate of copper 
—— dhe outer trough of the we 
rataus, a plate of sine ual 6 aced in 
the ineer vessel and the. cirele completed 
The decomposition of the eulphute of cop 
per begins, and the particles of copper, 
gomg in the drection of the positive cur 
rent, revort to the coated plate As'they 
a metailic vucleus before they can 
ere or cryetatize, they cannot deposit 
thekteclves on the wax, and theretore they 
onty fall into the lines «here the wax 15 cut 
through, ana the Foe ies ie By filling 
up thete cavities in the wax, ridges or pro 
jections of co are gradually burit up on 
ae plate — these * on a level pie 
the coating, the a6 , and the 
plate cakes out Mais bee ties should 
the deposit not be sufficrent, not to allow 
the surface of the plate to become dry 
otherwise a frech deposit will take place 
when retayned to the solution, which new 
deposit will mer the operation age! ae 
the new surface when printed on will be 
found to separate from the former one 
Should the serface of the depvart be not 


—— amcoth, it may be rubbed with a 
prece of smooth fieg or puntice stone with 



























this causes the particles to artange them 
selves with greater — in the same 
time It 1s for multiplying copper plate 
engravings that the new art tes tu be 
the most eminently useful Although from 
the durabihty of steel, ten fold the 
number of impressions can be taken from 
a steel plate than from one of copper, the 
latter is — preferred by engravérs as 
a much P easanter material to work upon 

and 1s always used for the highest order of 
historical engravings By the new process 
the objection agmaust copper, that the plate 
18 2000 Worn oat, 1s done away with be 

cause any number of electrotype ciphcates 
of the onginal plates can now be taken at 
a very inconsitlérable expense ahd the im 

pressions therefore multiphed ad mnjinitum 

A wood engraving may be operated with m 
the very eame manner It being in relief, 
the pressure required 18 only what is neces 

sary for medals, and is not found to myure 
the design It1s a great and fertile prin 

ciple both in art and science Ita advan 

tages in the arte are exemplified by what 
we have already deseribed as its achieve 

mente but we can easily imagine a much 
wider application of it e very fact that 
we have metal in a state of entire disinte 

gration, ready to Fa where we please, arid 
re construct itself m any form we please, 
will suggest mary — uses to which 
it may te carued The application of the 
agency of fire to melt looks rnde and old 

fushioned compared with the appheatios of 
the agency of electneity to resolve into 
atoms, end we have no doubt that there’ 
are many cases in which the latter will die- 
place the former The worth of thie prin- 
ciple to science must also be great Theil 

timate cles of matter can nevet be di 
rectly viewed by theeye but hereis a case in 























































































































VOLOANORS OFERN BIRCT WATSVE VUBSPFANCHS, BUCH AS QUARES, CRYSTALS OF AMETHYST, AGATE, QIFRUM, MICA, SURLEA, feo. 
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CUB CONN oF Arws 146 90 MILEE ROUND, GK 30 IN DIAMETER 
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ONS SKING OF OLP ANIMALS MAES FEE MOST ADERSIVR G10Ey 


Whe Scientific ant 





| which they con be viewed indirectly thrangh 

the reason. §t is a great thing to 

5 a stete of —— — 
— ou mdny ecoouute. 





which we have been speaking, entered 
combination with the sulphuric acid, they 
lost entirely their affinity for one — 
Jor, in general terma, that when an 
stance euters into combination wit pea 


EP BSLAL FUT VUES. 





ther substance its particles lose their co- 
heston; and from this again we conclude, 
that the affinities of the ultimate particles 
of bodies are not, like gravitation, inherent, 
— principles, but — with all 


inde of circumstances, Thia is a — —— and 
pregnant fact, — 
* —— particulariy from the 
w ater of fects cor conn with elec- 


is, ————— @rmness and so- 
lidity of the atructure, on the temperature 
and on the slowness of the process. This 
may prove one of the elements by which 
we may, on some future day, compute the 
size of the atoms, and decide whether the 
atoms of different substances do not differ 


compactuess, and reapects, 
lead, or pred or —— may be that it ee — 
waller and finer atoms 
place we can iearn — by 
varying the — of the depontion. 
Is can be tried with different metals, with 
; different solutsone and at different tempera- 
tala t geld, wileh una — aay prem 
w any gra 

erystalisation, sre different in 
ted with — —— 


VOLTAISM. oh that branch of electrical 
nee which has ite source in the chemi- 
actiou between yastals and diferent li- 


43 EASTHUNWAGR TRA-POT RETAING TAR ALAT ONLY ONE-NIGHTH OF THE TIMB THAT A SILVER UR POLIS 
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ames we 
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pole | ge 





Greasury ; 





on ponte . Atthe bottom a stick was fast- 


ened, ambilicus, 
rolled; and at the other end was ————— 
parchment, on which the titte of honk 
‘was written in — Of sech vo⸗ 
lumes, Ptolemy's library In Alexandria con- 
tained, as some authors say, 700,000. 

VOL’UNTARY, in masic, i sg —————— 

by a musician extem 
his fanc 

VOLUNTEER, a person who enters into 
énilitary or other service of his own free- 
will, as was the case in England during our 
“TSE tn kno penne 
a genus vo: 
univaive sheila, with an oblong month, & 
clavicle sometimes erect and sometimes de- 
and sometimes corouated at 
this — belong the adwiral 


VOLU'TE, in architecture, a kind of 
apirhl seroll, used in the Ionic and Compo- 
site capitals, of which it makes the princi- 
characteriatic 


and ornament. 
'VORTEK the craioe wove tion of « Sad, 
which increasesin 
and of the parta sit then dhmanishes 
enases, neually 


part 
being made either in consequence af seme 
deliverance, under some pressing necesetyz, 
or for the snccess of some en 


made for the Cossara aud emperors, 
— — orn proapenty and the contina. 


ance of 
VULCAN IC O THEORY, a system which 

ascribes the changes on the earth's surface 

to fire, while others ascribe _ whele to 


water, under a theory called N 


VUL‘GATE, a very sncient 1 in ——— 
ae oe Seong It is 
t t. 

the only ove — 
church to be authentic. 
VUL'PINITE, a mineral of a grayish 
lendent and massive, with 


white colour, ep 
a foliated atructure. 
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& MINTURR OF CHLORIDE OF SILTER, CHALE, AND PRARLASE, {8 VEVALLY BMPHOTED FOR SILVERING ARAL, 





IN FRGPORFION AS BUILDINGS ARE MASSIVE, THEY 42E RBBLATIVELT MORES COOk IN SUMMER, 4ND WARMER. AN WINTER 
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VULTURE perl in natural history, 
of the order Accipitres 
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{wax 


ing sr full a 
iu Africa, and m a 
lives on vermin It takes up tortaees in 
a tee aoe es them to the 
Sail thas tou oo on 
heres ausmale are campiate- 
age ee 





W. 


takes ite written form from the 
union of two V's, aud tts name of doudle w 
from the Homan capital V vepretenting that 
which we call U In Hnglsh it 18 always 
followed by a vowel, —— when followed 
by A, ae in when. — a strob 
—— 3 nearly 5* to 
—— that we and Ea them ‘aga 
terchan 


afferent lan asin the 
— “hia Re 


Gutllanme, 
WACKE, in 2 eee e a silicesus 
, intermediate between ‘clay and ba- 
salt itacolour 1s a , brown, 
or — it in Opaque, and unctuous to the 
touc 


—— or WAD’ os a stoppleof pper, 
d ‘rope yarn — into a gun, 
thew OD, a powder endo mam 
n » plambago or 
—* —— Black wadd melo, plombego 
ganese found in Derbyshire There are 
four kinds, dbrous, ochery, pulveralent, 
and dendritic 
WAD SETT, an — tenure or lease of 
land in the Highlands of Scotland, which 
seoins to have been upon a kind of mort 
WAGER OF BATTLE, or BA 
aneient mode of 


‘W, the twenty-third letter of the English 
alphabet, 


it is but recently that this 

of barbariam end myjustice haa been 

It was also used tn affairs of 

Serres ane — 
joined in a writ of 

WaA'‘GER OF LAW * ofter, on the 

of the defendant m an action of debt 


é 
: 
7 
4 
J 
X 


eh frequents 
the ma: ** ponds and water-courses, 


and is contin elevating and 
the tail — 


WMWAIFER. in law, —2* found, of winch the 

—— net kaown, and snalit euch 
— Theos were 

aa 


goods lucf, — chuew aay 


ent his prekonded. 
an epithet for land thatis 
tillable, or may be ploughed 
WAIST, in a ship, that 
in ships where there is seme desk; thn 
8 where no 
wae is the middie part of theahip r-—>The 


AIN ABLE, 
which 2 be- 
tween the quarter: 
— pert of the body between the breast 


“ve A ISTCLOTHS, coverings of canvas er 
ngs forthe baw: %, atowed on 
the gways, between the quarter-deck 


orecastie, 

WAITS, itmerant musicians whose noe- 
turnal perambulations give us potice that 
the joytul festival of Christmas 2s ap- 

2 


proach 
Wa IVER, in law, the by, or de- 
chning to accept a thing; a eather 
to an estate, to a plea, &c 
WAIWODE 1m the Turkwzh enspine, the 
governor of a smail nce of tewn 
WAKE, avigil the feast of the dediea- 
tron of the church, formerly kept by watch 
ing all mght ——<A strange practice of cele- 
brating funeral rites by the be lower orders 
in Ireland, which —* been thus descnbed 
by Mise Ki * At aoght the body 
pape say, ali the fnends and 
——— of ‘the deceased collect m a 
barn or stable, where the corpse is Imd 
upon — ee a ae door, 
— * 5* stoals, the exposed, 
of the body covered with a white 
. hound the bedy are stuck, in bras 
candlesticks, which have beeu borrowed 
perhaps at five miles distance, as maay 
candies as the poor person can beg or bor- 
row, observing always to have an nam 
ber Pipes and tobacco are first dustr 
buted and then, according to the ability of 
the deceased, cakes and ale, and someumes 
whiskey, are dealt to the company” The 
ively ecenss which generally follow an ex- 
hibition of | this kind will, we —— 
no more heard of, now that Father 
has the power to exorcise the demon of in- 
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MONKEYS 


— —— 





ATYACHRZE TO TAR BQUENS OP FARES, TO SECURE THEM PROR SHARRS AND 


IN THR TROPICAL RBSYOHY MANT BIRD BUILD PENDULOUE NRSTE, 


TBR THIN RUST OF COPPER PRESRRVES THE METAL PROM FURTEEE CORROSION. 801 
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THOOHGH TAR FOFFY 16 1M ITALLY HIGHLY KARCOTIC, THE OAL OF THE FOPPI-ANED BS2 NOXK OF IT8 LROPERTIES. 
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—— ws ont Ee eT 
PRRaIsTENT LEAVRE ARR UUCH AS REMAIN ON THE PLANT, AB BVRRGRENNG. 


he Srientitte anh Titeraty Creasurp ; 


WA wat} She Stlentiur anh Zirerat Ctiacut lv⸗a 





—— e. — The wake a « ship, is the | waho 
at leaves 13 the water, formed hy the 
— of the water, which rushes from 

e to fill the space which the ship 


—* ging through — By her wake | of 
— —— — * —— —** 
e r ax 
eter, she she makes her w WAL eee 


ay 

—— at Rat Hit bc ——— 
two, then they conclude she falls to the 
mowere ot of - eourse, When one ship, 
grin auother, 1s got as far into 
ee * * — after her, they 


her wake. 
“Wa Ee OF A's A SHIP, an asaémb: of 


oka, ding along a x) 
sve, de ctoahoar ho the whole length, at dif- 
hts, and serving to jaa al 
thea rere and fora th the curves They are 
— anto the maen wale an 


oTALECING, the power of animal loco- 
motion, derived from nervous direction of 
the — by — — set — wer of 
aad con an power 
bein . mere transfer from a set of musc 
pon by the earth to another set 


eqvally a — 
—5 


motion a man adds nothing 
weight im a pair of ecales, and a 

a put into his arms 1s not —— 
Be 8 energy in su porting it, for a man 
Of 140]be carrying 6Ulbs requires for a ba- 
lance 20@lba, of weights in the opposite 
scale. Respiration aud food create nervous 
excrement, this directs the m 
the muscles by action and re-action, like the 
= ends bo a ver produce animal streugth 
and mots 

WALL’ CRESS, in botany, a plant of the 
genus 4rabi : also another plant of the 


genus Turrets. 
WALL ERITE, in ——— an 4 


ceous kind of earth, found in small compact | or the attacks of an enemy, it 
masses of the size of a nut, white and | fernsive, 


opague —— and translucent 

ALL’ 

the crystalne humour of the e ve —In | 
horses, - — = which the ins is * a very 


27 
A * —X in botany, 
ant of the genus 
whieh, 1a the wild state, grows in the clefts 
a and old walls, — a fine 
pest re flower, strougly a re. 
ecented. When eultir — eau- 
an and favounte ornamental plant, the 
— ———— varioua shades, , and 
ere are about thirty apecies. 
DFW ALL'-KNOT, m the marine, a par- 
ticular sert of large knot raised upon the 
= of a rope by untwisting the strands 


and interweaving them against each other 
—— — R. mn Botany, the Sedum 
*WALTHERE REA, in botan us of 


planta, class 16 Monadeiphia, ‘order 22 Pen- | of the 


xdria. The species are perennials 
OWALN NOT, 1n botany, a well known tree 
and ite fruit, of the genus Juglays. Yre- 
viously to ¢ the very general sotroduction of 


oe 


SESSAPED LEAVES ARE £0 CALLED BECAUSH THEY ABB NOTCHED LIEB A SAW. 
— — — — — —— 


— ———— ——— 
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— ——— —— — 


the | and form a broad 


m the earth or some other | trict, 


and | fence, for redressitig wrongs, for 


YE, the glaucoma, a disease in | 


a hardy 
Kavtainthut, i 





amas 





[wak 


























, the ‘gemspecnuds mot he shake 4 a ahi; 1 the | tonbosany; the wood of ihe walant tree wai of the niger aly w 


extensively ae 
—— —8 i ton a * to 
every — sort of wood mounting 





now common in England, and oF 

pean Se ent alts with bre much 
Tecimon are necessary, or 

walts of ¢ ca met sass os Gen 

and slow, whilst that of the ‘the aust pag * 

and the gay walta iby far the ead 


WAM'PUM, shells used by the Amencan 
as money or a wm of com- 

merce. These shelis are run on a string, 
ad belt, which 18 worn as an 


—— ia soology, a baboon of 


Ceylon a and, 
plrass used i bac drvoing the — 
VLD; a 
hb | stand, that the lord a mer —* sheot; an 
ancient custom ure of 8, 
WAPENT. in pay pay . division or dig 
ulsar to some of ern coyn- 
d, and. saewetne to the han- 
or cantred, in other counties. This 
— had its — a — of — 
ces or spears when t 1ef ov 
man of the hundred entered on hus office. . 
WAR, a contest between nations or 
states, carmed on by force, either for a. 
the exten- 
sion of commerce or uisition of tern 
tory, or for obtaining and establishing the 
nority and domimion of one over the 
ot er When war is commenced by at 
ing a nation im peace, tt 18 called an offen- 
atve war, and such attack 1s 6565 
* war is undertaken to 


ties 


and such a — 18 Not ag pole’ 
able, hut laudable ~———(ieil war, « atate of 
onl hostulity, in whic opposite parties 
of the same nation contend for the — 
by force of arms ——Holy war, a term given 
to a crusade undertaken for the purpose of 
dehvering the Holy Land, or — from 
infidels. These Aoly war were carrned on 
—— most unholy mean 
WARD, in law, tt the herr of the kingt 
tenant tx capite, during his nonage, whence 


the term haa since been applied to all mn- 
fants under the power of oy such 
as are under the control and = i 


the lord chancellor, who are 
tn chancery ——A certain district, — 
or quarter of a town or eity, committed to 
an alderman, There are twenty-mx warde 
” WARDEN, a keeper; as, the wardan of 
AR’ a ry aa, 2 
the Fleet or Fleet prison.——Warden af a 
college, the — pres — 
ports, an officer or maxuir 
who has the jurisdiction of certain ports or 
— in England. [Bee —— 
ger Ned the ward. 
ward ant London, usually called the w 


— — 


THE OIL QY THE POPPY REED 13 PERFECTLY WHOLESOME, AND JG RETMNAIVELY USED 1K ADULIBRATING OLIVE OIL. 


—ñ ⸗— 








mote court; of this court the inquest has 


power every year to inquire into all defi- 
Sled with Fopard othe Officers of the 
wa 


ARIY-ROOM, in a ship, a room over 
the gun-room, where the lieutenants and 
other cipal officers sleep and mesa. 

WARP, in weaving, the threads which 
are extended lengthwise in the loom, and 
etoshed by the woof.——~In a ship, a rope or 
towing line, employed in drawing, towing, 
or thmtoving a t or vessel.——~In * 
culture, a op | substance deposited on 
land b — ides, by which a rich allu- 
vial is formed. 

‘WAR'RANT, in law, a precept antho- 
rising an officer to seire an offender and 
bring him to justice. ——Warrant of attor- 
ney, an authomty given to an attomey by 
his client to appear and p for him; or, 
in a more general senae, that by which a 
man appomts another to act in his name, 
and warrants his transaction.——Search 
warrant, a precept authorizing a person to 
enter houses, &c. to search for stolen or 
contraband goods, or to discover whether a 
criminal be there concealed.—~Warrant 
officer, an officer holding a warrant from 
the navy board, such as the master, sur- 
goon, puree: &c. of a ship.——-Preas war- 
rant, ip the navy, a warrant issued by the 
admiralty, authorizing an officer to impress 


seamen, 

WARREN, a franchise or privileged 
place for keeping beasts and fowls of the 
warren, as hares, partridges, and pheasants. 

WARRANTY, in law, a covenant by 
deed, made by one party to another, to se- 
cure to him the enjoyment of an estate or 
other thing bargained for. Warranty is 
real, when annexed to landa and tenements 
granted in fee or for life, &c., and personal, 
when it re s goods sold or their quahty. 
Ifa man goods which are not bis own, 
or which he has no rmght to sell, the pur 
chaser may have satisfaction for the injury, 
And if the scller expressly warrants the 
goods to be sound, and they prove to be 
otherwise, he must indemnify the pur- 
chaser. But the warranty must be at the 
time of sale, 

WASP (Vespa vulgaris), an insect, the 
female of which has a sting, which it em- 
ploys when attacked, or in supposed dan- 
eer Their nests are high! ons struc- 





divided into cells, with walla made of 
vegetable substances; as they do not aay 
up honey like bees, they die, or are torp: 
in the winter. The hornet islarger than the 
wasp, and forms its neat in holes or roots 
of trees, but both are equally voracious. 
(See Me) 

WAS'SAIL-BOWL, a large drinking 
vessel, in which the Saxons, at their public 
entertainments, drank health to each other, 
saying, “Was hel |”—*“ Health be to you!” 
or “ Your health!” I¢ was also a Saxon cus- 
tom, to go about with such a bowl, at the 
time of the Epiphany, singing a featival 
song, drinking the health of the inhabit- 
ants, and, of course, coliecting money to 
replenish the cheer. This custom, from 


WATCHES, WITH SERINGS, WRAR FIBAT MADE AT NUREMBERG, IN GERMAKY, ABOUT YEE yRam 1477. 
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TUE FIRING OF SUIPS’ GUNS DRRANGES THK NFAT CIRONOMETHES. 
— — — — — 






which chrietmas-bozes, chriatmns-ale, belt 
then’s verses, aud carols, are all, » 
more or less derived, was called wassaifing, 
and those who it, waseailers. In 
some parts of the kingdom, the pnmitive 
custom, and its name, are atill retained. 
WASTE, in law, an epithet for lands 


lie common ; so e 
cannot make such profit of them as of 
other fields. 

WATCH AND WARD, the custom of 
watching by night, and warding or keepin 
the peace by day in towns and cities, whic 
was first appointed by Henry IIT. 

WATCH, in the marine, denotes the 

of time 4 which one division of 

















ahip’s crew na apon deck, to keep 
Watch at night. It never exceeds four 
hours, and is divided into three parts; 






na’ , the Aret wateh, from § to 12, the 
meddle watch from 12 to 4 in the morning, 
and the mornu:ng watch from 4 to 8. There 
are also what are called doy-watches, which 
consist of.only two hours, by the division of 
the morning watch into two “To 
set the watch,” to appoint the division of 
the crew to enter — the duty of the 
watch. “To relieve the watch,” to relieve 
those who have been w: the duty by 
changing the watch.—~Watch-bill, a list 
of the officers and crew who are appointed 
to the watch, together with the several sta- 
tions to which each man belongs. 

WATCH, 2 pocket instrument for mea- 
— me, in which the machinery is 
moved by a steel epring, coiled up, and aet- 
ing by various ingenious contrivances. The 
spring is in a brass box, called the barrel, 
and combined with a dal fasee, on 
which a connecting chain u wound by the | 

ey. The apring being fastened at one end 
to the barrel, and at the other end to an 
arbor, or axle, unwinds off the fusee, turn- 
ing it, and keeping the wateh goimg, while ; 
the action accords by its various size with | 

the varied energy of the epring. The force 
ced, other whee | 
























t 
being thus p ls are put 
in motion, and time is exactly by 
the hands on the dial. This manufacture 
consists of almost innumerable depart: | 
ments, of which the fifteen principal are: 
1. The movement maker, who divides it into 
vanous branches; viz. pillar-maker, stop 
stud-maker, frame-monunter, screw-maker, , 
cock and potence-maker, verge-maker, | 
pinion-maker, balance-whce}-maker, wheel- | 
cutter, fusee-maker, and other small bran- | 
ches. 2. Dial-maker; who employs 4 cop- 
per-maker, an enamelier, painter, &c. 3. 
Case-maker; who makes the case to the 
frame, pi # box-maker, outside case- 
maker, an “Woint-fmsabers: 4. Pendant. 
maker (both case and pendant are sent to 
Se to — . 5. Secret- 
springer and epring-liner; the springer 
and her are dirided into other branches; 
viz. the ng-maker, button-maker, &c. 
6. Cap-maker, who emmys the springer, 
&e. 7. Jeweller; which comprises the 


THE BRATS IN AN YOUR IN A COMMON WATCH ane 17,280, AND IN & COMMON SRCONDS’ CLOCR TORY ABB 3600. 


diamond cating setting, making ruby- 
holes, &c. 8. Motion maker, and other 
808 
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vis, alide-maker, weaker, | axe made use of as the standerd- ones for 
t-maker. 9. » (i.e. | shermemeteioal division ; ‘and ita ac 
main-spring) consiating of wer, a. | weight being — the same the 
—— ie —— Seal bow ployed for the 5* — of ape. 
s a ‘or w 
wire-drawet, Sahtesenoe and sivetsen aific . 3. Heinwater, the next in 
fe. 11. Engraver; whe alse | purity to Ned water, is that which has 
employs a piercer and name-eutter. 13. | undergone a nataral distillation from the 
Finisher, who employs a wheel and fasee- | earth, eud is condensed in the fermof rain. 
outter, and other workers in sutaller bran- | It eo nearly'approaches abschutd 333 
oes. 13. Gilder is divided into two, vis. | when unmixed with the suiphate of Mme 
wuder and brusher. 14. Glase and hands; | and calcareous matter which it imbibes 
the glass employs twe, vis. biewer and | when it fails in towns, from the siortar and 
maker: hand-maker employs dic-sinker, | plaster pf the houses, as probably to be 
Gnisher, Ro. 16. Fitter-in, who overlooks : 
the whole, ats hands on, &c. W exoept in the nicer chemical Gapestncats. 
were invented abou —— 1600; end the | 8. Ice and sncw-water. This equals suiiny 
is in all countries. | water in purity, and, when fresh melted, 
The Swiee have cazried it te the highest | contains no air, which is expelled 


of eongelation. 4. Spring-water. U der thie 
Giro MakEs, ex artificer who ar- | comprehensive — all wenere 

ges and p h banesth the 
pease ot 8 wore oe they are cast soil, and are used a 


fle 


tately, except in the a form; and | some depth from the surface, and 
when aeriform, they are known, the one influence of the external atmosphere, th 
hydregen yes, or able air; the other | temperature ia, in general, pretty uniform 
as oxygen gas, or vital air. These gases, in — cissitude of season, and al- 
tha proportipn of about two measures of | ways degrees 
to one of oxygen, when united The water 

ically, and reduced from the ferm of | ways much harder than that of s 
air to that of a liquid, constitute the Suid whieh their aban for 
we call water, It passes to the solid state | agitation and exposure to air produce a 
at 82° Fahr. When it shodts into ice, it | gradual deposition of the calcareous carth; 
forms — first place a prism, not very | and hence spring water oo toa 


— — — 


regular t «ery long; and un- | considerable shicknese the = a 
dergoes an t in volume of eight | kind of tube —— which it flows, as 
parts to nine. In the act of freesing, too, | arises from the . The cpeeific ty 
—— of the air, which the water | of these waters id also, in general, 

h dissolved, is A¢ | than that of any other kind of water, ex- 
232°, under a medium at e ptes- | cept that of the ocean. t 


form to themecives 
ite liquid state on resuming any degree of | a limited bed, pass insevsibly inte the state 
seloe shis plas All chart oun hoa of river water, and become dhaved 
been exposed to the atmosphere (2s spring | in some of their chemical propartite. &. 
and river water) coutains a portion of air, | River water. This is in general much softer 
— which it denves e ing quality | and more free from earthy edits than the 


the . the perpowes where ter is 
the lightest of all others, containing nei- | Some of the lakes — 5* 


? 
FINS CRYSTALS OF QUARTE AUN CRED VOR GLACE TH OFRCTACLES, ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR MARHNUSS, AND AXE THEW CALLED * raywige,” 


ther solid nor ces in solu- | however, take their vise ftom « uill- 
A Tagg Sob Fy § orgy Nop bre fn Roh 
and wets the Angers more veadily than i 
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+» WAR we HouetS wes pews, —— — — ——— “mn ‘ 


A Mee Bictionaep ofthe ——— 


wat 


Gaaunel ait ths chaiger ace — | sored 
en 
mn them The deerdedly nudxious 
Becta produced by thew of marshes and 
ataxuaus 
extend to the internal ue of these waters. 
Xt qught, — to be observed, that 
——— — y soft, — —— 
—— — by dityation. {See Minunaz Wa- 
suas.) The great reservoirsot water on the 
globe are the ocean, evas, and lakes, whieh 
eaver more than three-fifths of ite surtace, 
end fren: which it 1s rasend by evaporation, 
and uniting with the aie m the state of va- 
pour, ie wafted over the carth, ready to be 
precipaased 1m the form of ram, snow, of 
eal, In conclusion we observe that, 
ed as the commen the vege- 
table and animal ki 8, water becomes 


conpected with agriculture, and various 


mechanical arts to obtain and st, 
es te diffuse ite living streaves. Penetrating 
atme circulating — oor 
heads, it associnted with the whole = 
trine ‘of aerial and atm 
mena. It assiste largely mn paintng “ee 
scenery of 





4 he sky, and m the 
* coanomy of the —— —— in 
tio as Vapour ; how enswering the pur- 
—— acreen to the earth from the too 
sere and scorching rays of the eun, and 
* yſeldm | ag fertiliasug showers, snd m 
——— from heaven, ste most oauen · 
nourahment. La other views of st, an in 
the — seas, it ia the handuasd 
commerce, the high road of nations, in the 
langer zivers the foundation of the opulence 
ef cities; # or umting mankind yw 


‘ great acheme of providence, conveying 
shore to — 


and ad, saferohangrn wn ATER LILY (mete in doteny, a 
from town to town, all beautrful genus of aquatic plants, the 
the earth. (See pind akan gg —— flow ore of winch are large, and contaia nu- 
Quroan, Gas, Ratn, Rivens, &c } merous —— to double. In 

WATER, w eralogy, a term used by | the morring, th —— meelves out of 
lapdanes for t the lustre of precious the water to expeed, and close agam, re- 


atonen. 

AIn manufactures, a certain — umi · 
ps, res faxed on mike, mohairs, &. 
ter of separaten, a — given by 
—* to aqua fortis, because it septrates 


gold from niver -——~ Water, in manne phra- | posed 


seology, denotes the state of the water at 
sea, at high-water, low-weter, foul-water, 
dead-water, Ke 

WA’TRE-BAILIFF, in law, an officer im 
ta. _ who ier charge —— and in 


—— 
brought ht to mark 
ER BETONY, im hotany, the Sere- | able. 


Linvens, & perennial. 
— — and 
wath 


of 
[7 
— 


be princi 
allow: W 


—— 
atones, inory black, lamp black: — and 


G b a verater. groen, 
* —X8 7* 2 


Ein fe — Bg mar ng » hee 
—— — a bls ah Brown nah 


THR OXIDE OF COBALS FORME A ROSE PBRMANENT BYTE OOLOUR 





Rate deg 


have heen often —— te | ved 


of | of a surface ot water or 0 


with a sweetech ihquor, 
Spamsh WA TEA-MILL, a mili whose mechinevy f 
— 


—— TI 





[wate 

taiber, —— 

nd anbetnt: Heads 
indian 


, French vorries. 
ER-COURSE, tmv natarel of ait. 
— Mafra of water, as a tiver, a canal, 
WA TER-CRESS, in botany, the Mey 
drum wasturtinm of Linueeus, a — 
kt grows on the margm of clear vtreama, of 
eten partly mmersed in the water Great 

nes are consumed as salad; and-“of 

years it has been — to 8 eo. 

siderable extent. The plant is also em- 
ploved m medicine as an antiscerbutic. 

P Wa'TER-FALLS, m oxvnanien tal pie 

cascades introdu in 


dening, 
® for the purpose of 
ucing ornamental and pictoresque omeors. 
They ted ef 
tteans of 


cumstances and sitnatom may require, 
WA'LER- GAVEL, m tew, a = 
for tishing, or any other benelie 
from somé river 
WATER-LEVEL, a contrivance for find- 
ing the level of roads or 
r finid, founded 


on the principle that water alway 

own level t conersts of « lo 

trough, which, — allad w 
s the line of 


posing Ap — iu the afternoon. 


——— 


— ig, 1 sad of a ship 


when, by leaking, and recervmg a grett 
ganukits of water mite kur nor hole ehe has 
become so heavy as te be totally unmanage: 


——— one who ples with a 
rar — Gere lient of 
ds Fass ot the Bok he mark visible 
in ——— ach a ads ta Gn ——— 


“Wi TEE-MELON, in botany, a plant 
ats pe of the * Cuceri:te. To 
$ pequires a 


bring it this plan 
ware dlmite and a dry, — warm soil, 
Tae f fruit isremarkably rch, and it abounds 


—5c2— 


ae. 


—— — — 
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FERPENBICCUAR WAVES, PEOM TRH CO PIFTY VEST HIGH, ARB OFPER GEEK ON TRE APRICAN SHORES OF THE ATLANTIC, AND ANB CALLED ROLLERS. 
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water, gud thus distinguished | 
-wmills for grind. | 
Belisarius, while | sort 


wore er wea? Wwe 
re invented 
Boine by the ——— 


ancients parched their corn, an 
it in mortars. were in- 
bape * — hy men and 


*5 — 

A'TER- FAL. es Onpxat.] 
WA'TER-ORME, in the marine, an epi- 

thee for the atate of a ship which has bare! barely 

a sufficient = of water to float her 


th 
WATEE-POLS, in — — in- 
iQ 


—— the strength of liquors. 
A’TER-S oor, is botany, a 
whieh sptings out of the roat or st 


a tree. 
WATER-SPOUT, an —— — 


ueutly o 
drat in the form of a wall cloud, w ich 


a enlarges, » assuming the 
— linder or cone, is driven furi- 
e wind, and o accompanied 
with, thunder under and lightning, causing de- 
stration, when st bursts, to whatever bap- 
pens to be within the aphere of its action. 

WATER- Sr in architecture, a 
ledge im the wall of a building, about 18 or 
20 inches from the gro 

WA‘TEB-WAY, i ie a ship’ a deck, a piece 
of timber, forming a channel for conducting 
water to the —— 

WA'TEB-WORKS, in general, denote 
every tion of machinery employed in 
raising or sustaining water; in whuch sense, 
water milla of all kinds, sluices, aqueducts, 
&c. may be so The tem water. 
works, however, is more particularly used 
for such machines as are employed only in 


WAPTLE. the fleshy excrescence that 
grows under the ts Crest of & cock om Tee, 
or a like substance on a fish. a twig 
or Gexble rod; aud hence, a hurdle. 

WAVE, any moving swell on the surface 
of water, feom the emallest ripple to the 
billows of a tempest. 

WAVED, 12 — ne lee In 
manufactures, variegated in lustre; as, 
waged silk.——In botany, — = 
in waves on the margin, as 

WAV ————— mm wmineralo 
phosphate o f abumune ; 5 found in es 
crystals, which usually adhere and radia 
—— hemispherical or globular — — 

a very small ase to an inch in 


diane. in heraldry, one of the crooked 
lines of which ordinanes are frequently 
borne jn coat armour. 

WAX, wm natural history, a thick, viseid 
unetuous substance, with which bees build 
their cells, and which thes ¢ —— from the 
apices of Aowvera. The bees the fari- 
agor pollen on their hinder lega; but, ac- 
cording to Reaumur, this dust does not 
—— — 
— y mixture of t . 

tinous liquor, by trituration, 
or — mechanical process. Aſter 
long aah at attentive observation, this nata- 


— —— — —— — — — — 








he Feleatifie and; Litecnrp Wreasucy > 


— — — — — 
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 ralint found, shat tually on 
— oo ** ths pllen ** 


®, into w 
bees or casions 
pica bat the gathered bythe they constract are 
alwaye ‘of — same. Every y ape 
it ia mewly wade ie of a pure 
white colour. This is lable * injured 
by age, the operation of the air, and by 
other accidents, To bleach wax, there- 
fore, it is only necessary to extract the fo- 
reign bodies that soa insinuated them- 
ves into ita — and obsoured sts 
original eqlowr: hence the dsstinction, in 
commerce, between white and wax 
the firat being bleached, and the secon 
melted. [See Bz 


xz.) 
AXING, in chemistry, the 
tion of any matter to render it fit ir inelt · 
the out co- 


ing. of stoppin: 
jours in — nating, 

Wax SMYRILE, in —— Maeve 
cerifera, berry, a erroan 
shrub, the — of —— are covered 
with s — wax, called myrtie-wax, or 


a Scr ow. 

AX-PALM, iv botany, the Cerosylen 
andicola, a s pecies of m growing an the 
Andes, the * of athich is jardin, | with a 
necretion, consisting of two-thirds resin 
aad one-third wax. 

WAX’-WORK, figures formed of wax, in 
imitation of real persona. Where the like- 
nesses are correct, aud the artiat has dia- 
played good taste in adjusting —— 
ries, &c., a Collection of wax-work 
—— — —— (such, for 

instance, as Tussaud’s), oan 
amusing —— But 6 s of thu 
kind overstep the proper limit of the fine 
arts; and their ghastly fixeduess has a ten- 
dency to make us shudder even while grati- 
fying our curiomty, At present wax is used 

r anatomical preparations, or of fruits; it 
alao serves the scuiptor for his modela and 


atudies, 

WAYS AND MEANS, the fnancial re- 
sources to meet the public expenditure, or 
snpplies we voted by parliament. 

H’ER, the state of the air or at- 
mosphere with respect to heat or = wot 
ness or dryness, calm or storm, &c. (See 
the various words cawnected herewith ; ; as, 
Aix, Aruosrurnn, Croup, Rat * cen 
&0,)——-To weather, in seamen’s la 8 
to sail to the windward of — —— el 
aa, to weather a cape.——-—Strees 0 weather, 
a phrase implying violent wi or 
force of tempests.--—In a variety of other 
compound words weather signifies towards 
the wind or windward; aa, in weather-bow, 
weather-braces, weather-gauge, weather- 
quarter, weather shrouds, weather-side, Ke. 
_WEATHER-CLOTHS, in a ebip, long 
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IN IRE MIDDLE OF LANGE GEAS THR TIPES ARB VERY aLaaure, BUT AT THER BHORES SHOW THEMSELVES LIER WATER ONCITLATING AT THE SIDES OF A Basin, 


pieces of canvas or —— used to pre- 
serve the hammocks nom Prt le the | 
weather when —— or to defen 

from the wind an 


WEATHER GAUGE, or WEATH’ER- 
GAGE, a naval term +a ship i ie said to have 
the weat bd another, when she is 
at —— windward of her, 


— — — — — —— 
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THE GREATKET VELOCITY OF WATER 18 AT THE SURRACE. 
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SNOW FALLS JN CRISTALS WHEN FRE WEATHER 16 CALM, WHEN TAN AER 15 AGITATED THY CHYBSTALS CLASH TOGETHER, SND 1f FALLS TV FLAK. 
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WRATH ER-HELM, A whip is said to 
carry a weuther-Acles when he ve idtlined 
to enme toe hear the wind, 
WEATH’ER-TIDE, the tide which sets 
inet the lee-eide of a ship, impelling her 
to windward 
WHAVING, w manufactures, the act or 
art ‘of eloth in a loom, the 
whion or iat 
done 


ture of threads, which is 
the threads by means of a 


ealled the weft or Weaving 18 an art 


of yreat antiquity, and gives employment in 
all nations toa large ion of the popa- 
lation In England, 1s the centre of 
cloth weaving; Manclrester of cot- 
ton weaving, Macclesfield of ailx weaving, 
Ne of stocking weaving, and Kid- 
derminster of wearing, 

WEB (of a r) a plexus of very deli. 
cate threads or filaments which « spider 
spins. [See Grivsz } 

WEB’ -FOOTED, 4n ornithology, palmi- 
, or having webbed feet, as a goose or 


WEDGE, in mechanics, a piece of metal, 
ularly iroa, thick at one end and 
ng to a thin edge at the other, used in 
splitting wood, rocks, &o It is one of the 

ve mechanical powers, or srmple engines , 
having an almost unlimited advantage over 
all the other simple mechanical powers, 
both as it may be made vastly thin, in pro- 
portion to its height, in which conaiste rts 
own natural power; and as st 1s urged by 
the force of percussion, or of smart blows, 
which is a force incomparahly greater than 
any mere weight or pressure To the 
wedge may be referred all edge tools, and 
tools that have as point, in order to 


ww 


cut, cleave, slit, spht, chop, pierce, bore, or | cart 
again’ 


the like In the wedge, the on st 
the sides is very great, at least equal to the 
force to be overcome, because the wedge 
retams position to which itis dnven, 
and therefore the resistance is at least 
doubled by the friction 

WED'NESDAY (pron wenz'day), the 
fourth day of the week, vo called from Wo- 

nm, a deity or chief among the 
nations of Europe ——4sh Wed 
meeday, the first day of Lent Some think 
the day received this name, or Dses einerum, 
ffm the custom in the early ages of the 
chureh, of penitents appearing in sackcloth 
and with ashes on their heads. But, how- 
ever certain it is that such a practice — 
d, there 18 no evidence that 1t was done 
precisely on that day 

WEED, the general name of au 
that is noxious or useless The word t 
fore has no definite appheation to any par 
rieular ptant or apecies of plants, but what- 
ever kinds spring up in fields or gardens 
that are injurious to crops come mnder the 
appellation of weeds 

BER, a cycle of seven days, founded 

on the quarters of the moon, the first day, 
Sanday, being the Christian festival to ce- 
lebrate the Resurrection; and the seventh, 


— ñ ed 


dan, or 


lant 
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Sutarlay, being the eabbath of the Jews. 
(See Savuannar and Sunvay J 
EVEL, in entomology, 4 sroall insect 

that does great damage to wheat oy other 
cori, by euting into the grain and devourlig 
the farinaceotis parts 

WEHIGHT, tn commetce, any body of « 
— weight 14 made pert sag 7 of 
weg other , a 
maas of 1Fon, lead, trea of other thetal. 
as, apound weiyht, ax. ounce weight, &e, Two 
sg ie eect eet 
namely, and avar 
ie mechanics, anything that ie to be 
sustained, raised, or m: bya — 
vam Weight, in a philosophical sense, 1s that 
quality of " by which they tend to 
wards the centre of the earth ona a lime 
perpendicular to ite surface ht, in 
short, ic gravity, and the a par- 
ticular body 1s the amount of ite gravity, or 
the force with which 1¢ tends to the centre 





ce) to hw words 
ELD, in botany, a plant or herb of 
the genus Reseda, thet grows in Kent, 
Herefordshire, and other parts of England, 
* — ase * of * are —— 
yeing bright yellow and lemon 
se Weld, fa iron works, to umte or hum⸗ 
mer into firm anion, as two pe of metal 
when heated almost to fusion The hent 
necessary for welding iron bars 1s said to 
be 60° by Wed: 6 pyrometer 
WELL, a cylindrical excavation ennk 
rpenditularly mto the earth to euch a 
epth as to reach a supply of water, and 
led with stone cr brick to support the 
h {Bee Aureszan Wer s j——PWell, 
in the military art, a depth which the miner 
sinks .nder ground, with branches or gaf- 
eries running out from it, either to pre- 
pare a mme, or to discover and disappoint 
WELSH, the lengn 
of the people of Jn The Weish caii 
themselves Cymry, their country Cymre, 
and the name of their language, Cymreeg 
They are supposed to be the Cimdri of 
Jutland It was to Wales that the ancient 
Britons fied when Great Britain was in- 
vaded by the Saxons, and there they long 
maintamed themselves as an yndependent 
state, Labatt gs apd own language, and 
bemg governed by their native kings, til 
Liewelhn, ther last ptince, being van- 
uished and slain in ; while remeting 
the forees of Edward 1, the country was 
united to Englatid The e submitted 
to the Engirsh dominion with" extreme re. 
luctance, and Edward, as « conciliatory 
means, ised to give them for their 
prince a Welshman by birth, and ove who 
dunld speak no other language This notice 
being received with 27, e mveated mn the 
principality his seoond son, Edward, then 
an infant, who had been born at Oarnar 
von The death of his eldest son, Atphoiiso, 


or general name 
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award he- 


alsa of the —— — ronnereh: 


nation ander ane 


WEE —— 
pensafion paid fo for a man killed by the pcr. 
son ath caused — to thn 
king fr then an va — ly to the 


ayeal, and partly to next of 
BRNERITE, a mineral, regarde 


ad by 
W German off 
subspecies o as rary ee ety 


aiy m —— pris 
cal terminations, 
nated in seis of \eldapar Its of a 
hk or ohve.green colour, with a 
into a « hite — F 
e 
of the hanzop er the au a. 


hne be 
and —— 
strict — * js that remon of the hem 
* here near the pamt — be sun cots 
in the —— the em 
pe. of Rome way called the empire of the 
the seatef which was Constantinople 
W. E, 12 . the general name 
of an order of f hage avimals mbabiting the 
arra ander the name of (ete or 
an gg to the class Mam 
the Linnean aystem The com 
Je iw of —— Balena, sais 
mean m 80 to 100 
— Pe biubber of the of bl whale contains 
which 1 sn artiele of commerce 
the horny Jamove in the yu, jaw 
and what 18 called whalebune lhe ce 
taceons animals 


ese, pectoral fins 
a horizontal tail. The 
to — med are the 
or per 

r whale, : —5 — 
——— delphin us, or : doiphun, 
ung the eomman do Tpoige, 
us. The exte pod rmation 
or ibe ales of this genus, no less than 

heir unmense size, serves to characterise 

among the other inbabitante of the 
They are covered with a dark co 


maha 
won w 
aad to 


— skin they move usually 
pty norte ite pire tre dit , by 

mena of a honzo 
fee tee paaah cad eee an: h 
species the last uw wantiwg. Ant 
: — ——— strength — mag 


rama derma a around ene and 
hter of the in- 


m arco fe to the empire of the | able 


ines | Ealoruim 


habitant of th the © nat = an 
= quiet ite n the be hovem of the 4 
48 100 ave wm proportion to ita ehiity 
There le a stron 


voked to reaen 
and — 
to ——— nda 
degree dares — ‘pe hes * 
count ol, "the — sian Ass aoe tea 
EulEs 
WHEAT a plant of the genus Tréticum, 
and the seed a the pla at chick furnishes 
a white four for bread, aad is the grain 
most generally used by the human race, 
the pe io those countries where rice forms 
— article of * The varieties 
t are Wu mer mgh the diffey- 
pad eat Are oh kr ie not very ? 
The culture of wheat, from time 
morta), and in different eails and ch 
permanent * ons 
ent v 108 are 
red and white graned, and he spring 
wheat, wluch is generally mi 3 heat 
yields a greater p 
apy other grain, — a ae — — vo. 
Gluten mw so ensential ———— 
bread, that ſermentatian cannot ga 0 
without it, — uta iufenorty in wet 
scaaons, » ne heat 1s — 
ill ripened ; an heuce the 
having a atock of old — bes ane 
wheal, TY ear 
factured into bats lector hat hates are 
a bearded variety of wheat, not ‘unl e 


e, raised on t 
tenks of the “to, betwen ay 
— expressly for this manyfacture 
og row above ve eighteen mecbes an 

and bleashed, 
flax, on ‘the — bed of the nver, 
—— et —— 


plat ue tougnee aad BAe se 
an —— — 

lsh veme of the onanthe, * 

also whtle-tarl sade 

WHE in —— a one we . 

chine, eonaisting of a round piece of wood, 

wrop, or other metal, which revolves on ay 

ax The wheel us one of ¢ e principal me- 

—— powera, u an importaut place 
vin abort, ot is of an — 


** 

i aes a thet wost engines are 
The — of a wheel us like the 
of a lever, and a simple g¢tian 
—— tranaſers the force on one to 
other » but, if wheels are ao con 
nected as to — velo then power 
pee d — *** wheal, the 
Soc chow of oh *— u — upon by 


anour 12 MILLION QUARTERS OF WHEAT AAB ANNUALLT PONSUMED IN BRITAIN 


FRR GLUTIBA VARIES, 


OUD-TWHLEYTH OF WHEAT as GLYTEN, WHICH CONSISTS GF GCATERN, AYPROGRA, ASOTH, AND CARBON. 





dorian 


TH COMMON KITCHEN SACk — ov i — 
|| were] A Wey Micttihaty of Ae welles Merits? == wat? 


a at of ru water, and a cotimon , its axis, atatas is balted a sad ated 
applic 38 of — for i g corn and | planet —R teeth of wheels 52* 
—— —— — SE agin alg cong gre 
ney watéy wheel, by which water falling denomindted —F —7 — 
te ap pecipliery, carries ft round, not | bevel gear, according to the 
only by its , Ont by its secumulated position of the teeth If thet are 
wi for it ip 80 constructed as to catch | pendicular to the axis of the wheel, an 
a the water in descending, part | the djrection of its reall, it is called « aput- 
h it at the bottom, and ascend on the | whee! Ifthe teeth are parallel to the axis 
other side empty, and it is a very conve | of the wheel, and therefore perpendicular 
nient and powerful structure when the na- | to ite frame, it is called a crown-wheel 
ture of the ground its — Wheel, in spur-wheels, or a spurt wheel and pr 
the military art, is the word of command, | mon which work in one another, are always 
when a battalion or squadron is to alter ita | in the same plane, and have their azes pa, 
front either one way or the other To wheel | rallel, but when a spur and crown wheel 
to the right, divetts the mau in the right 
angie to turn very slowly, and every one to 
witeal from the left to the right, regarding 
him as their centre, and vice versa, when 
they ate to wheel to the jeft 
HEEL FIRE, tn chemistry, a fire for 
melting metals, &c which covers the cra 
2, Cd’ or 8 
—EE I the modes of 
, the most exten 
— is the om ment df wheat 
work, wv ea) e 0} varyi its 
rechon and its ony without oy hit 
Wheels are sometymea turned by — 
contact with éach other ; sometimes by the 
intervention eords, straps, or chains, 
sing over them, and in these cases the 
mince protuberance of the surfaces, or 
tever else may be the cause of friction, 
—— their sliding on each other In 
ht work, where the pressure on the ma 
inery is not very considerable, the wheels 
and axiea are allowed to work by the fno 
tion of their surfaces, which uw increased by 
cutting the wood so that the grains of the 
sarfaces in contact shall ran in opposite 
directions, aleo by gluing upon the sur 
faces of the wheels and axles buffed leather 
There are other ways of transmitting the 
force of each axle to the circumference of 
the succeeding wheel A very dommon 
method is, by ropes, straps, bands or belts 
round the circumference of the wheel and 
axle, which act upon each other Theaction 
is in this manner transmitted by the ten 
sion of the rope or strap, and rendered 
effective by friction with the circumferences 
on which it 13 rolled Wheels and axles 
connected in this manner are called band 
le In cases where motion not guite 
te is required, as it sometimes hap 
pene in the construction of clocks, but 
more frequently 1n orrenes, the wheels may 
either be divided a httle unequally, or the 
axis may be placed a little ont of the cen 
tre, and these eccentric wheels may either 
act on other eccéntric wheéls, or if they 
are made as contrate wheels, upon a length 
ened pmion An arrangement is some 
times made for separating wheels which 
are intended to turn each other, and for 
replacing them at — the wheeis are 
said to be thrown by these o ions out 
of gear and into gear agin en a wheel 
revolves round another, aud is ao fixed as 
to remain nearly in a parallel direction, and 
to cause the central wheel to turn round 










q 





PE, Ce eS ——— 





oopuexion, their planes and dxes are 
augles When the teeth are ob- 
th the plane or axie-wheel, it is calted 
a d-wheel, the use of which is to 
profuse s rotatory motion yound one axis, 
means of a rotatory miction round ap- 
her which is obhque to it 
WHEEZING, in the veterinary art, a 
disordered reaptration m hotses arising 
from the narrowness of the passages be- 
tween the bones and the les of the 


nowe 

WHELK, in conchology, a shell of the 
Repos Buccmum, or trumpet shell, wival- 
vuler, — and gibbous, wth an oval aper- 
tare ending in a short canal 

WHETSTONE, m mineralogy, the re 
nariuas novacularis in the Linnean system, 
80 called — —— property of whetting or 


sharpenmg 5 

WHEY. the serum or watery part of milk, 
which remains after the cream and coagu- 
lable matter of that fimd are removed, 
either by churning, or by separating it with 
rennet, vinegar, cream of tartar, &c 

WHIG, one of & — which 
had its origin in England in the 17th cen- 
tury, in the reign of the Stuarty, 
great contests existed respecting the a 
—— Lhose who — e 

ng In his ngh claime were called fories 
and the advocates of popular rights were 
called Whtge The following remarka from 
a celebrated Whig journd (Edinburgh Re 
view, vol xxxvn p 2) 25), may strve to 
show the state of parties at the 
of the house of Hanover “It dinded En; 
land intotwo parties, the Whigs, or 
of the new estabhshment, and the Tories 
and Jacobites, its secret or avowed op 
ponents The Tones, bigotted to the no 
tion of indefeasible mght in the succession 
to the crown, but apprehensive for their 
religion ifa papist shoald mount the throne, 
were distracted between ther scruples 
about the validity of a parliamentary set- 
tlement, and their fears, lest, m subverti 
it, they might restore or pave the way 
ag — by cds — church 

terred, by t ous 

fron soubartieg decidedty in ie Seca ok 
the Pretender they kept on terms with bis 
friends, and were not unwilling to duturb, 
though they hesitated to ov a 
vernment they disliked, because it was 
founded on principles abhorred. The 
Jacobites, though most of them were seal. 
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IN PERSIA, BO ASABLE CULTURE 18 CARRIED ON WITHOUT ARTIFICIAL WATERING, AKD VARIOUS SIMFLE WAZhLB-WHEELSZ ARE USED FOR IT. 








BURHRYT, IN HIS “MEMOIRS,” SATS THAT THE WORD “ WHIGGAM™ USAD BY THE SCOTCH IN DRIVING THAIN HORSKS, WAS THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD “ wus 



















GREAT CANE SNOUID EB TAKEN IW FIXING UNDERSHOT WHESLE. [3 #3 
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PER MIPTUARS C6 ON LARP 2T Wns, 25: 20m CANS OF thn ‘6ditte. 






were 
mest numerous macladed a certain 
nuntber of the aa nobility, and com- 


roportion of the 
ded, iareuiet Gade what gar them a pre. 
digiaua inf in those oy a vast Tunjo- 
of clergy. The strength of 
the Whiga lay in the ; — 
cor; and am the 
intent ‘he — —— 


mon: im, who 

“ld ry m abhorrenos, and dreaded 
the overbearing apurit of the church, were 
Warmly attached to a goverament that pro- 
tected their relagous —8 and, as tar as 
f Fron ext to thesa every civil might.” 


esr, 
WHIP. R.WILL (caprunvigne veci- 


they the tim — — lot 
| the — there sg com 

them to ar glare 
| WHIRL L, : gulf 


@ vertex or 
the water moves an a 


Some- 

tunes whan two tq currents meet, 

i —— narros channels he 
upon a centese, an assume a spiral form, 
mae to eddies or whirlpools. Those 

in rivers are very common, from various ac- 
cidents, and are usually very trivel, and of 
| little aopssquence. In the son they are 
more rare, but more dangerous The mee 
rated of these are the Luripue, near 
Geeman Archi. 


Cc the strat betw 
Kiet nd lnaly “and the Masistrom, off the 


of Norwa 
WHIRL WIND, an exeeedingly ra and 
impetuugs wind that nees in @ whirling di- 
rection, and continues iu the same way for 
sometupe Whurlwinds have both a pro- 
gressive as well as cireular motion; they 


288 SMOKY FLAVOUR OF WHISKEY I8 DESIVED FROM THR TURF VED IH PRIIBG WAS MALT FLOM WHICH IT 18 DISTILEED.- 


its — ia 
ou part- 
aad the twa lowest 






qua 





the | three of these h 


uenally rise after cals and great heats, | win two 

and umatly happen sn the warmer latitudes. | tenace of mferior cards. Terce, or teres, 

(Sec Winn, Sroams, rae is a * three cards wore 
WHISKEY or WHISKY (a corruption | diately fol ene another in the same 

of the word uagucbaugh), @ weil | suit. Teves-majer, ie a sequence af acs, 

known spiritnoas , distalled gencrally mg and 

fro , but sometimes (ram w or HITE, in chromatics, a colour which, 

as 6 the case in the United States. 


TR | I SEL” SB In Eider ey 





















OneUrs, a two points 
towards the gama, or for the whole of the 
honours, four pemte, the game conn 
of ten points The are reck 
after the tricks; all above six tricke reck- 
omng aiso towards the game,——-As an ex- 
planation of the technical words 
come within the seope of oar we in. 
sert the following: Finceemy, meant en- 
deavouring to gain advantage thus: 
when a eard is led, and you have the best 
and third best ef that swt, you your 
third best card upon that | and res = 
2 


rok of your left-hand —— wn 
second beat; if he has not, which ia 9 to 1 


trick. Forcing, means dbliging your 
radeon eoae nek of whack 
he has none. Long trump, mente 

one of move trumpe in your hand, when 
the reet are out. Loser ceed, 19 & card of 
and, consequently, the most 
Pointe, ten of t 


— 


lowing one another m — 
mayer, 1s a sequence of ace, hing, queen, 
knave, and ton Beweree, means ma Ca 









BO INTIMATIONS OF ANY KIND BETWEEN FARTRERS, DURING THE PLAT OF SUB CARDS, ARE TO BE ALLOWED AT WHISR 






according to Newton, = composed CO. 
louss; ‘those netural bodies only appeart 
white which vedeet all the kinds of coloured 
raye alike. 

WHITB-LEAD, © carbouste of lee 


much need in painting. It is 
eae un tua ct la ta via (ene at 









IX GUSPING, AT WRIST, THAR AVS 18 ACCOURISD CBE LOWEET CAND 


— — — —— “ — Lid 


penne er aera 


AMONG ERE RUMANS, THB LAWS OF THE TWELVE TABLES VIRET AUTHORISED PATHRAS TO MAKE WILLS, ABD PREAMPS THAT RIGHT LOH FRAIR CHILDRRR. 


Aaa (Q0LMIERG BAD CUR AISNE OF KeEIHO — — wihnew. 


wey A, Webs Dictionary of the Welles Lerives. {wet 


geil and hema inthe ser antl te this tht 
— snavusted with a white —— refurmer ———— 


Waite eR ir ATE, in — —— sai 
carbonate, ° | tothe hue or cabins of the oti ae 
abe de PETAL THs in passing Lobe a:| WIL. anes fasuhy O¢ che vite which 
pew and atoel. gray, Ocourring 12 oo * determine eked to — * 
and botrypidel. it contasas ab parro of iron 


and &4 of sulphur —— jndgment azne understanding of 
"1 ares differen 
WHITESIONE, an , a mpecies of P erent objects, whic 
rocks compoaed essentially — 


operate as motives, the Snagment deter- 
t 
containmmg mica, and other materials. 


mines which 1s preferable, and the ape de 
cides which to pursue The freedom of the 
— termed eurite, 
TR.8WEL LING, = wmedseine, a 
chroas enlargement of the jauste, without 










































will is essential to moral action, and is ‘the 
any alteration in the colour of the 


gveat distinction of man from the brute. 
WiLS on TESTAMENT, the disposi- 
ten of & person's estate, to take éffect after 
sometimes hard, sometunes yiniding to pres- 
eure, sometimes spdolent, but usually pain- . — 
provinons of u new act ment. 
WHITE-THOBN, in botany, the haw- y may be di d of will, 


hus or her decease. After January, 1938, 
all wills made 1n England came under the 
it, ali —*— 
thorn, @ species of thorn, of the genus Cra- | all wills must be in writing, and each must 


tages be signed at the bottom or end by the tes 
HI TE-THROAT, in orusthology, the | tator, or, if he 1s unable, by some person on 
Motanta sylvia, a small bard that frequents | hie behalf, by his direction, an@ mm his pre- 
and TS sence, and twoor more attesting witnesses 
7E-VIT QL, 2 moneralogy, sul- | (who must be presesit at the panie (ime) 

ging, a natural salt. mnst also sigh the will. If the teatator 


0 
— ASH, a compouton of hme 
water, vaed ior whitening the plaster 
WHUTING tn febthyology (ped 
2 1 gadua mer- 
eal aud delicate tas vry hu 
dant along the northern consts of Kurope. 
It its ce in large shoaie, 
and. xs taken by the line im great numbers, 
WHIT LOW, in surgery, paronychia, 0 
awellieg or inflammation about the nals 
or ende of the fugers, generally terminatin, 
an ap abscess. Whitlowe differ very mu 
in ther degres of violence, and an ther 
depth and extent, and they are much more 
common in young bealtby persons than zn 


others. 
WHITSUNTIDE, the fiftieth day after 
Easter, and which is properly called Pente- 
It 1s said to have received its popular 
name trom the circumstance that, formerly, 
people newly baptized came to church be- 
tween Easter and Pentecost in wérte gar- 


ments. 
WHYNN-DYKES, in mmeralogy, dykes, 
or natural walls of whin-stone, a pe- 
cuhar species of basalt, found in vaneus 
pate of the werld, but nowhere on so grand 
and stu we @ scale as on the Scotch 
and Irish coasts. 

WICK —— sect — 
apiuug up ip and in the mgn o . 
wacd LI, and took ite name from John 
Wickhiff, doctor and professor of divinity in 
the univeraity of Oxiord, who maintained 
that the substance of the sacramental bread 
and wme remained unaltered after conse- 


wiehes to acknowledge or reward the attest 
mg witnesses, he must do xt in some other 
way than by bequeathing them anything, 
for legacies to attesting witnesses, or to thie 
wife or husband of an attesting witness, 
are void. el pa under twenty-one Can 
make a valid oe — b “ey 
sequent marriage ; 0 a willcah on 
be revoked by deatructivn, or by the woking 
of a hewone, and alterations m wills inust 
be made m the same manner as 4 will is 
Tonde. Wills are to be eanstrued as if made 
immediately before the death of the tee- 
tator, unlees a contrary intention is exe 
pressed , and propertics bequeathed in ge- 
neral terms include all property m the 
session of the testator at his deceane, whe- 
ther acquired before or after the will was 


WIL’LOW, in botany, a tree of the genus 
Salie, of which there are several specres. 
The weeping wetiow, called Salix Babylonica, 
has long and slender branches, which droop 
and hang downward in graceful tresses 
The willow was, in ancient days, especially 
among herdsmen and rustics, ¢ oa sf 
mou: , as may be collected from Virgi 
in his Eclogues, where the nymphs an 


under a willow mourning their loves The 

same Ocoure m many Greek poets For the 

ancients frequently selected, and, as it were, 
propriated several trees, as inilexes or 

testimonials of the various passions of rhan- 

kind. From them we continue, at this day, 

to use rue and rosemary at funerals, these 

two being representatives of a dead 

res willow, - pcg onto — ig 

ews, their nto iv 

e made an English version of | (Pe. —— are anid to hang then harps 

the Eile, and d twe velames, called | upon willows, i ¢ trees a riated to men 

Alethemm, that 12, rate, from whieh John 

Buss learned most of his doctrines. In 


— ee 


BLAVES COULD BOT MAKE WILLS, BVEN WITH THAIN Wastend’ CONSENT. 


Sion. 





— — ⸗— 








berdsmen are frequently introduced, sitting | 


in afthotion and sorrow, who lost thes | 
beleved 


sit 








IN ROME, TER POWER OF MAKING WILLS DID HOT RETENH TO FERIOUR WHO WARE COMPEMERD 80 PRAFETVAL EXIBS, OS TO STRANGERS. 


Tht dow- Seabee Wik wb eee snastaAW ewerne ts CsarED:" sense! 


She Drientht avy Ticerarx Shawehy 7 






















WIL 'hOW- HERB, te betty, te purple | motian. is pele. 
leoedserifa, & plant of the genus Lytkram; pair ef -naile, oocn- 
and the yetlnw'loosestzife, of the genus. Lg- On account 
stmackic. : t natureof the motion of 
—— 

| ron the auile to the — of vielence with, 
t 


by bing ay — in the sich ste 





elothiug and unclothing t 
by covering, with ogavas 
6, a —5— or amaller portio 
of the sails, according to the 
wind at differenttimes, A 


——— 


ret 
Hi 


I? 15 THERRVORE BECSER TQ REBSE NEW SPIRIT IN WOQP THAN 13 SARTRRN VERARLSE. 
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WIND, a or geasible current of 
—— thee whole bed of the atmo- 
or thereof, one place 


a 

ag 
i 

f 





4 
i 


a liquor drawn from 
» and fermented ; but more 


wae. Wine differs essentially from apirit, 
the former being fermented, and the latter 
distilled. From the definition here 

it will be evident that ale, cider, and other 
vegetable fermented liquors, are y 
wines; though the term is, by custom, eon- 


5 
& 
i 
J 
ul 


currents being often 

flected by mountsina and crossed by other 
currents; the Aiferent degrece yare- 
faction by day, and condemsation by night, 
ascent, and horizontal motion, the at 
— of constaut —— a rare 

appear, however, to be more 
sensible than the lower stratum, balloons 
having been carried upwards of sixty miles 
an hour, at the height of two miles, while 
the moderate wind below has not moved 


tries the direction of the winds differs con- 
siderably accurding to the situation of the 
where the observations bave been 
— Great — the a is 
the most vent wi n gril, 
ay, and —* ——— east- ae _ 
common, especially on the east const of t 
island. In Treland the south-west and 
weat are tho most alent. On the south 
coast of Bu the most frequent winds 
are the north, the north-caat, avd the north- 
weet; and on the western coast the north. 
west prevails. (See Taapz Winns, Arwo- 
SPHERE, — 

WIND’BOUND, an epithet for a ship 
that cannot leave the port on account of 
unfavourable winds. 

WIND'LASS, a common mechanical 
power, by which weghts sre raised, and 
water ly drawn ont of a well. As 
power ts as velocity, aud as the hand at the 
winch makes a larger cirele than the cylin- 







red aud white. White winee are of ap am- 
ber colour, more or jess 3 but so called, 
to distinguish them from red wines, or 
elarete. Tho —— of white wines are 
made from whi 


















m 
sist chiefly ef water and alcohal, 
some vegetable acid, the carbonic acid, tar- 
tar, and an astringent gummi-resinoua mat- 
ter, m which the colour of the red wine re- 
aides, and which is ex from the husks 
of the grape. They differ from each other 
in the rtion of thease — and 
partion * that of aloohol, which they 
contain. Their qualities also depend *— 
citcumetances os the process of fer- 
mentation. The general effects of wine are, 
to stimulate the stomach, exhilarate the 
spirita, warm the habit, quicken the cireu- 
lation, promote perspiration, and, when 
taken — —— ay prove intoxi- 
cating, powert ative, Among 
the Greeks and Bomans, the sweet wines 
were those most commonly in use; and, in 
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VOOR MELLOWS THE FLATQER OF RAW SPIRITS, 








é * is — Das hse with saw-dust. If wines 
is opposite thus turning them al- 
ways to the wind. "Bat in large milla the 


— — — ome 
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———— —— cane nea ene ———— —— — 
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cum Tews να TER SENWXTLON OF WANS 10 CHE PACBIASCE BOAM, 
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wunel 


thes temala ‘banged clos ‘for at least a 
méuth, to seepver — the forcing, or if 
‘twe months the better; for 
18 erlereome soorer 
ing ¢ if boteied when dat, 
forclg. 
be battled the inact foul, h produces a 
t to fret; and, if bottled m this 
— l never come in order Attentes 
should also be had te bottie in ine weather, 
When the wind is north; butto avoid cold 
or ftouty weather The months of Apr) 
ated dire favourable The best time 
te bottle port wine is fonr years after the 
viritage, and to keep it tuo vears m bottle 
you begin toase it As an appro 
prrate and useful sonulasian to this article, 
we extract the following recipe for a Family 
Wie, by De Ure: "Take Black, ted, and 
white currants, spe eh 
ave the best), vacpberebes, of each an 
eqest quantity To 4 pounds of the mixed 
fruit, wall brawed, — 1 gaiten of clear soft 
water, steep three Gays and mights in open 
veevels frequently stirring up the magma; 
then strain through a hatr ir gia the 
residuary pulp to dryness, and ite yuioe 
to the former In each gallon of the mixed 
liquére dissolve 8 pounds of yellow 
nmiscovado sugar; fet the solution stand 
three more days and mghte, frequently 
skimmmng and atirring up then turn it 
imto caske, which should remain full, and 
ag at the bang hole, about twoweeks. 
yadtly to every 9 — * 1 quart of 
good Cognac brandy (but not the drugged 
imitations made m London with grain whie- 
key), and beng down If 1t does not soon 
beeome fine, a steeping of vainglass may be 
stirred into the liquid, 1m the proportion of 
about half apn ounce to 9 ga'lons §=The ad 
dition of an ounce of cream of tartar to 
tach gallon of the fermentable hquor im 
the qnallty of the wme, and makes 
it resemble soore nearly the produce of the 


WING, the hmb of a bard, admurably 
constructed and covered with feathers for 
the purpose of aerial locomotion. The dif 
ferent bones of the wing are bound to- 

Be body 'b tccenests? aaa’ eee 
t * atrong ligaments; 
—— which motion 15 communicated 
to then are the most powerful with which 

bird ia provided. Altogether, the wing is 
XA instance of mathematical exact 
ESE ——— of insecta are mem- 
branéous, elastic, for the most part tran: 
rent, aud traversed by firm air vessels w 
rmes form a beauteful net-work.-—— 

Widy, m architecture, a side building, less 
than the main edifice ~——~In botany, the 
dide petal of a papitionaceous corolla ——~ 
Wingo, in military affairs, are the two flanks 
of extremes of an army, ranged in order of 
——— m fortification, denote 
the Woger sides of horn works, crown- 
worka, tenailles, and other outworks, in- 
cluding the parapets, with 
which ed on the right and 
to their front 


left from ¢ 
WING ED, i» botany, a tenn applied to 
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such stems of —— = re 
ther length with « cert 
istie, he. 


leaves, as the th 


are such as consist of 


to tance 

WIN‘TER, one of the four eeasonsof the 

year, commencing on the day when 
sun’s distance from the semth of the place 
ia the greatest, and ending:on that when it 
is a¢ a mean between the greatest and the 
Igast, The ovldness of winter 3s therefore 
owing to the shortness of the dave, or tune 
d which tha sun 1s above the honzon, 
and the oblique asrection in which his rays 
fall apon eur part of the globe at that 
a 


SR SR 
WINTER-CHERRY, in botany, a plan 

of the genus Phyeals, and ite frust, whic 

us of the * of a cherry 

. — —— xery valde r) 

y which, by means a of ateam, 
water or ether uccbanmal sewer, wire in 
drawn through ordices succeamvaly amalier, 
Wire may thus be drawn from en inch to 
the 1006th of av mech in diameter, and 
auiver has been made the 1600th of an mek 
indiameter One mogle grain of gold ed- 
mats of being drawn out into s wire 98 yards 
Jong That property of metals by winch 
they submit to this operation wishont break- 
ing, is called their duefelsty ; the reverse, 
ther fralulty (See Gonp, Go.p-wsas, 


&e 

WISDOM, the ngbt use of knowledge, 
It may be con: h a6 @ faculty of 
the mind and as an eeguivement. Ip the 
ree — the mata — 
or judaug w. 1 most just, * 
useful in the latter, the knowled, and 
use of what 18 best, most yet, moat 
conducive to prosperity or happiness —la 
Senpture th wiedom 1s the know. 
ledge and fear of God, and sincere and un 
— — to his anne in other 
words true rel: m of Solomon, 
one of the 3 of the Apocrypha. It: 1s 
by many thought to have been wnitten after 
the cabalistic philosophy was introduced 
among the Jews 
keto small seacueed — 

, aemall s m 
— with an “ teal 
, in 2ta onginal signiication, was 

gyno! with wadom Thus we read 
of out ancient wittenagemot, or Saxon 
lament, an assembly of wise men; ss 
late az the Elzabethan age, a man of greet 
orpregnant wit, meant a man ef vast judg: 
ment ‘he word wit, however, hke many 
other words, has m the course of time «n- 
—— various mutations. Acco to 
Locke, wit lies in the of sdeaa, 
and putting shose together mekneen 
aud variety, 20 that a congrusty of associa, 
taons and ¢ images may de present 
to the fancy, while Pope defines it-to bea 
qwck concephon and an éasy delivery. it 


VERT PEW BACKIVITRE WERE MARE WITHOUT SIBATIONS OF FURK WINS. 
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SRIREITVORE RIQUORS EXPAND BY RSAT, AANCE THRE ARB ARAVIGR IN WINTRE THAR OVRING THE SUMNER. 








ROMANS, AND MOST NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY. 
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THE BELINY IN THE REALITY Gr WITCHCRAFT, PRRVAILED AMONG THR JEWS, GRERKS 


Gent yecsented te 


— — — 


—— 


one GOSPAS 18 SILENT AF FO SUR. RRIAIHRNOCE OF WITORRS. |: 


The Ketenti fic. any, Litexraru Sreasury ; J 


wir} 


—— SS — mind an 
e and that this is ontirol 
to the o —— assemb of related 

the mind. so much 


consequence ave surprive and merely that 
nothing is more vapid than a joke that has 
— stale by — —— * 
he same reason, 8 witty repartee 

nisely more pleasing — & witty attack ; 
and a pu or happy allusion thrown out 
extempore in conversation, will often ap- 
pear excellent, though it might be deemed 
exerrable in . a and wit are 
both te the comic passion; bat 
humoaer aime at the visibility, and wit at the 
admiration : husoour is the sessoning of 
farce, and wit of comedy: humour j 

by inetinet; wit by comparison. Aa a 
learned divine has well observed, “ seme- 
times it playeth in words and phrases, 
taking — from the © ambiguity of 
their sense, or the affinity of 
sometimes it is wrapped in a oo of hu- 
morous expression: sometimes i 
under an odd similitude: — —— it ia 
—— in a sly —— — a amart anewer, 
in sh reavon, in intima. 


— in canningly diverting or cleverly re- 
torting an ——— sometimes it is couch- 
ed in a bold seheme ef apeech, in a tart 
irony, in a lust Ripe, ia a startling 
metaphor, in a reconciling of con- 
tratiietions, or in scate nonsense. Often it 
consisteth im ome knowe not what, and 
— up one cav hardly tell * 
species of wit which as at the cor. 
reetion of mannera—that higher kind which 
embodies the keenest satire in playful lan- 
guage, mtended to probe but not to wound 
—hbas been appositely described in the fol- 
lowing celebrated lines :— 
“ 7 wit is like the polished stone 
from Golconda’s mine ; 
wick boasts two different powers inone, 
To cut as well as chine.” 


But still, wit is a — and 
—— becomes t hablical eeeresee 


of the mind, it is apt to impair the nobler 
shad of the understanding, to chill the 
feelings, to create a craving for evanescent 
excitement, and to break down those bar- 
nets which have been built up by courtesy, 
aud form the strongest bulwarks of social 
and friendly intercourse. 
WITCHCRAFT, a supernatural power, 
persons were formerly supposed to 
session of, by —— into 
compact with the evii one. Indeed, it was 
fully beloved that they gave themselves up 
to him body and soul ; and he engaged that 
they should want for ‘nothing, and he rigs 
to sesume whatever 
visit and torment their enemies | The i 
tana of diseased minds, unnaual 
phenomena of nature, and the artfol ma- 
ity, ambition, 
at Aatan's fest. 
ete cael me aha 
ut t century, 
and even with tole- 
rabte Areaaens ell the 17 Vast —— 


— —“ 











— —— —— —— 





and 
d alto be heat, Ja it is re- 
condemn oe — 


of reputed vltohen were convicted 


ane at 
—— oa ts the year 
Iie That 1000 were erecued in ou 
omo; an 
calculated that pot less tan 
— must have suffered, ——— 108 
from the of ——— 1454, 
whieh directed the Toquisitign to te be * 
nt in out an 
Level to the final extinction 
socntions, The number of those ors 
— England has been estimated 
WITH ERITE, i in chemi: — meg 
ate of barytes; u by Dr. Wi- 
thering. It is gray, —— or yellow. 
WOAD, in botany, a plant of the 
Teatis, from which 5 extracted a — 
imparts a blue colour, and murh 
dyera, It springs from seeds ——— sown 
in the apring, aad is grown in France 
on the coasts of the ic.———The an 
Britons are said to have tinctured — 


bodies with the dye procured 
— — a inill for bruiaing and 


* DENTUM, ——— — 
, found in a 


Hungsey, — — —— to 


“WOLF (canis lupua), in soolags, an — 
allied to the dog tribe ; a beas 
kills sheep and other domestic — aus - 


d, bea ith h 
———— and, when — — 


~The wolf was a shape one rams — ¥ 

tive native oh this oat 

— s — —— Eiger Dicer of a0 x 
a despoiler. attempé . 
fect it in England, by resnitti producing 

ment of certain crimes on cng 8 cer. 
tain pumber of wolves’ 

Wales, the tax of apres ave ver mah Coins 
muted for an —— their heads. 
Some fter, they hed, however, in- 


creased so ———— as once more to be- 
come an object of royal — and great 
rewards were offered for their de- 
struction. Edward I. issued his royal man- 
date to Peter t, to au tend and 
assist in the destruction of them in the 
several counties of Gloucester, Worcester, 
Hereford, Salop, and Stefford. In other 
ns held their landP 
upon condition of hunting, taking, oar de- 
stroying a number of w ven annoaly, 
reportion te the quantity of land s0 hold. 
— were se numerous in Sontiand alinus 
the middle of the 16th century, that they 
completely overran the country, to the de- 
atrnction Mf the Bo the flocks, and immense lossce 
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ND KILLED BY WOLVES, AT THE FOOT OF MOUNT JURA. 
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IN LOUTS XIVTH’S TIMER A LARGE PARTY OF DRAGOONS WERE ATTACKED A 
— — — — — — — — — 


to the commaunity; nor were , with 
every — of ie natives, totally extir. 
—— when the last wolf 
— te — by the hand of 
the famous Sir Bwen » Sseland 
in — suffered dy their isvisense 
Bum an equal degree ‘Ragland,, 
Scotland, and Wales; phenmuGered fee. 
a much longer. tine, as wee not per | 
— —— r 


—— —— tee ee rere 


kad AN ACT WAS PAGSED A@AIBAT WITONCAAPT, 1601) REPMALER WAR emp 
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feetly dimfbiiated in that country till the 
GEE Hier tn ickakerlogy, the Ii 

. » in ipue 
marinus, a fierce and — fish of the 


u eras, 
WOL in mineralogy, is the native 
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ality, and unattacked by the more insidioas 
venom of seductive adulation, if in 


tungétate of and manganese, whieh | her mind has been Babs gid her 

oocars in pritnitive f s, along with | character will stand in all the 

the ores of antimony, and of native dignity, in all the grace of vir- 
tuous simplicity. With such a being pic- 


tured to his imagination, well might the 
poet exclaim, 
* o she is all —— soul can — 
ne deep, undying sympat 
WONDER, that emotion which is ex- 
cited by something presented to the senses 
which is either sudden, extraordinary, or 
not Well understood. The word wonder is 
nearly allied to astonishment, though it ex- 
presses less, and much jess than amure- 
ment,——-Among the ancients, the seven 
wonders af the world were—the Egyptian 
peaks soleums erected by Ar- 
ine ter Meet Pectae aa 
—the 8 anging . 
lon—the colossus at Rhodes—the statue of 
Jupiter Olympus—and the Pharos or watch- 
tower at Alexan 
WOOD, the hard and fibrous substance 
of trees, consisting of the heart-wood in 
the centre, and the sap-wood on the out- 
side, in which the coneentrie circles deter- 
mine the age of the tree. [For the growth, 
structure, and p tes of wood, we re- 
fer to Botany, Puants, &c.]——Petri- 
Sled wood, Wood, ia ordinary circumstan- 
cea, whether upon the surface of the earth, 
or buried onder it, is gradually decom- 
posed by the concurrent action of air and 
water; its texture is broken down, the 
connexion between its several vegetable 
pnaciples of which it consists 1s dissolved, 
its ingredients enter into new combina- 
tions, and no vestige remeius either of ite 
organization or chemical properties. Some- 
times, however, it happens that the exter- 
nal Sgure and internal arrangements are 
preserved while the chemi —— 
ave undergone very remarkable altera- 
tions; in consequence of which the natn- 
ral — —— retarded, and oſten 
— who y, —— — —— has 
undergone this change to be eg. 
There are three substances by whick tite 
change may be brought about; — 
pyrites, oxyde of iron, and ailioooua 
in the form of agate or horn-stoue. These 
constitute so many species of petnfied 
wood. The pyrifous fossil occurs 
principally in the independent coa) forma- 
tion: it is composed entirely of common 
pyrites, often in a etate of semi-decomponi- 
tion ; it appears to contain no hgneous par- 
ticles, but retains with considerable exaet- 
ness the externa] figure, and, in some de- 
, the internal organization of wood. 
reason why thie species presents a leas 
atriking resemblance to wood than the 
othgrs do, is — the strong crystaline 


—— whic’ rités possesses: in aplit- 
ing longitudinally a vices Of pyritized ** 
it not unfrequently happens, that the Abres 


—— Awesion’ Bohemia, Sviteerland, 
Cornwall, be, fungeton and tungstic anid 
are obtained from it. 

WOL‘VERIN, or WOLVERENE (ureus 
guio), in , a ped of North 
:ay of the glutton. 
WOM AN, the female of the human race 
grown to an adult age. In the pttriarchal 
ages Nt rag an used — to that 
simplicity of manners which for a long 
time ater aded all nations. They 
drew water, , and fed the cattle; 
as may be observed in what is related of 
Rebecca, the niece of Abraham, and Ra- 
chel, the daughter of Laban.” Among the 
Greeks ans, women were em- 
ployed in spinning, weaving, embroidery, 

all sorte of needle-work; their edu- 
cation being wholly confined to their do- 
mestic duties. It is in the Christian home 
only that woman — mother, sis- 
ter, wife, and friend. The influence of 
Serstanily gare woman a new station 
in society, broke her chains, and released 
her from the ing restrictions in 
which she had almost me the soul. 
less hing which she had been repre- 
werited to be. As man ceased to be a mere 
citizen of his own eountry, and felt himself 
to be a citizen of the world, so woman was 
regtored to her natural nights. “ In every 
age and country (says Gibbon), the wiser, 
or at least the stronger, of the two sexes 
has usurped the powers of the state, and 
confined the other tu the cares and plea- 
sures of domestic life, In hereditary mo- 
narchies, however, and especially in those 
of modern Europe, the gallant spirit of chi- 
vairy, =e the a of succession, have ac- 
customed us to allow a sin exception ; 
and a woman is often — d the 
absolute sovereign of a great kingdom, in 
which she would be deemed incapable of 
exercising the smallest employment, civil 
or military. But as the Roman emperors 
‘ atill considered as the generals and 
strates of the republic, their wives’ 
mothers, although distinguished by the 
name of Augusta, were never associated to 
their t honoars ; and a female reign 
v hava —7 an inexpiable prodi 
jn the eyes of those primitive Romans w 
married without love, or loved without de- 
licacy and reepeet.’—Born to feel and in· 
s the kind and tender affections, it is 
fault of men if well-edacated females 
beoome not the grace and ornament of 
society. This,’ et least, is the rule; the 
reverse-of this, the-exception. In our treat- 
mont o€'the sex, there is a just medium 
to ~—ee far from their 


ohearved 
humiliation, sas ‘it is from that extravagant 
homage which on et wothing short of 













PER ROMANE TRAATED FABIA WIVES WITH BUCH DELICACY IN PUBLIC. 
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THE ATHENIANS AND ROMANS KEYT THEIR WOMEN UNDER GREAT RESTRAINT, BUT THE LACKRPRMONIAN VIRGINE WENT OUT WITHOUT VRILS. 


none ine Rae 


eur ANCIERE ABITONS FRERFORNED THEIR BELIGIOUS RITES IN WOODS, AND THE EARLY SAXONS HALLOWED TURM AS SANCTUARIES. 
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Robe. — 
ang er. T 
eed is found in hematite, and 


y in argillaceous irom are. Exter- 
it presenta the of trupks 
sale pee te aroun of an 


& close resemblanee to that of wood, In 


ita. clvemioal tien it does net 
te differ Z 
enous iron ore agntized wood 14 that 


aad etripes in a loagitudmal i 
It eccurs in —— of trunk —* 
peesents in 
ternal i 


even the knote and modallazy processes. Its 
internal lustre is various, bei 
glistening and dull. Its cross 
im y econcheidal; its longi 
feacture, eplintery and fibrous. It 
derately translucent; ts harder than 

and gives fire with steel, but is eamly fran- 
gible. It pecurs in sand and sand-stone in 
various countries, especially in the hill 8t. 
Syrephanen, near Etampes, in Franee; in 
Raxony, Bohemia, end Hungary; vear Loch 
Neogh, in Irelacd; 1» the beds of aand- 
atone that lie above the falier’s earth, near 
Bedfordshire; and also in the 


from Wood! It 
been clearly proved that all the ehicf 
alimentary matters employed by man may 
be reduced te three claeses :—-vis. sacoha- 
rine, oily, and albuminous substances, the 
most — specimens ef which are re- 


sega suger, butter, and white of 
saccharine principle, in its ex 
sense, inclades tabstanees which 


jadmnsdoads Sind sAupditeas —— — — 


inn ax 18 PALE IN SHISSRMMNG BAKONR AMT 
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MAMOCOART ARD BOLMWOOP ARE BMOet 
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by maceration and beuil- 
gag; the wood was then reducnd to & mi- 
pute state of divinion, not merely ato tine 
Sbres, but actual powder, and after baing 
repeatedly subjected to the heat of ah 
Oven, stag ground in, the usual manner of 


cara. Wood wito 
the author, soquires smell and taste 
of cays four. It 1s, however, never quite 
white, but always of a solour. le 
also with com four in this reepect, 


all made with as little of 


many boards it takes to make a 

tern loaf, nor how much time and r 
are required to knead the: e tase; 
and, we must comfesa, it is not our business 
to enquire. It le sufficient, in a seieneifip 
paint ef view, to that the’! abpve-de- 
ecribed property exists in weod. But « 
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WITR ANTS WILL ROLLOW OUT WOOP WITH SUCH HICHTT, TRAT THOVOM FART SAT AWAY TRE INSIDH, TRUT LEAR TRE ACRLACH WRK. 
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knew, {| 4a succeeded by a fresh . Tt differs 
i | proms Oat a vecctemy of echo 
Faire exe —— ——— 


— being gono 
wally thicker at the te then 7 the 
roots While the wool 5 venimins in the 
state it was frat shorn aff the sheep's A 
and not sorted into its different kinds, rt 1s 
called a fleece. The wool of the same ami. 
mal differs much ou the vanoas parts 

of | the body; that on the back and the sidea 
randy, being the best. The great difference in the 
a of different s depends, in generél, 

pud. — descent, the crosmng of breed 

, foed, age, manner of living, an 
‘OOD'COCK, in — a fowl of | other cireumstances. Some of the most 
the genas tphabit e northern | acienti@c “wool-growers” maintan, that 
perta of the European cont m sam. | the degree of es (the moat —— 
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GINCR THE SFANISH MERINO SHEEF HAVE BEAN BRED IN SAXONY, THE ENGLISH MARKET BAD BEEN SUPPLIED FROM THAT-COUNTEY. 












mer, but ting Eagland m winter. quality in wool) rincy on 
WOODCOCK-8 BLL, in conehology, a Baturs of the soa om which ob ure fed ; 

vamegiven to a 9 r tured on ehalicy districts, or 

pura, called by the French 3 re | liht —— soil, usaell hard 





y 
qretwo the smooth and the prickly { wool; while the wool of thase that are pas- 
‘WOOD. ENGRAVING, or wood-eutting, | tured on nck, joamy, ar soria, 
the artof cutting tigares in wood, that they | 1s always distinginshed by ite supenor 
may be or by the same process as { softness, Wool, either 10 & raw OF Ma, 
common jetterepress. The mode at nufactured state, has always been the pnn- 
wing 61 wood sm exactly the reverse of ¢ eipal of the staple articles of this cown- 
of -plate, the parts intended to ap (try. The aa of wool was, in very early 
he | times, much higher, in propertion to the 
igased for the purpose of en- | wages of labour, the rent of laud, and the 
graving, « that of the box-tree, ef which a | price of butcher’s meat, than at present. 
considerable —— 1s imported from lt was, before the tame of Edward III. al- 
Turkey. The desgy drawn upon the wood | ways rted raw, the art of working it 
ia the reverse of the object copied, so that | mto cloth and dyemg cant so isnperfectly 
when the impression 18 taken from the en- | known, that no persons the d 
graving, — 18 correctly represented | of working people could go dressed in ¢ 
WOOD PEC B (piene), in — of Engheh manafactare. The first step 
a bird noted for ste ging to the trunks | taken ta eneo the manufacture of 
of trees, and bold its body upnght, } woollen cloths was —— III. who pro- 
while it strikes or pecks holes in the bark, | cured some good workmen from the Nether. 
in search of insects which are sheltered in | lands, by means ot protection and encou- 
the crevices, There ave many varietios , | ragement The value of wool was conswertd 
and the plu of all of them is composed | 20 essentially sohd, that taxes were vested 
of the most stri colours. m that commodity, reckoning by the wam- 
WOOD'.PIGHON (Columba pahunbus), | ber of sacks, and in —— rice 
im oruthology, the rmg-dove. {See P1- | ot the necessanes of hfe, and value of r. 
enon.) wool was at least three times dearer than 
WOOD-PU'CERON, mm entomology, a} it m now The manufacturing of doth 
a gear | ine tebny af prevenmg cis exponen of 
motratas into the . Its of a gray- preventing the ex 108 0 
Tah colour, having two holiow horns on the | the raw materm] was soon endent; and the 
nder of ite body. firet act was that of Henry 1V.¢ 3, by 
w -GELD, sn ous ancient customa, | which the exportation of » lambs, or 
¢ gathoring or cutting of wood within | rame was forbidden, under very penal- 
; or the ey patd for thesame | Hes. From 1660 down to 1225, — 
to the foreaters. etimes it also seems | of wool was stnetly prohibited and an 
to en immunity from this payment | idea — generally entertamed, that the 
by the —— wool of England was superior to that of 
woory NE, in a dlack. | every other country, it needed no argument 
ish gray siliceous stone, a subspemes of | to convince these who were interested an 
horn-stone. this staple artacie, that 1f we succeeded in 
WOOF, the cross threade in weaving, | keeping the raw matenal at home, we 
autrodpoed by the shuttle, when part of the | should infallbly command the market of 
ve raueed. the world for oar woollen man 
QOL, the flescy coat of the sheep, | innomerable statutes were in consequence 
which an Gvenees eometames approaches | paseed,—the enactments un some of which 
fur. ‘Wool, hke the hair of horses, cattle, | were the most arbitrary and severe that 
and moet animals, — 10 } can be smaguned,—to the clandes- 
a year, end then falls off ea har dog, and exportation 









Wak, EUROPE WAS PBPFERRANT ON BPAIN FOR ITS SUFFLI. 
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ENPROBUCTION OF SAXONY WOOL, DURING THE FARBECKR REVOLUTIORNARE 
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WOOLLEN CLOTH ¥Ikst DYED aky Sagsdey tN' enNerany, mm 1867. 


woo] She Scientitle ant Literary Sriasaty ; 


tinned till 1895, when Mr. Huskisson pro- | hydraulic press, Between every fold vhests 
the abolition of this long-cheri of glazed Paper are placed, t0 prevent the 
cy. Wool in the state in which it is | contiguous surfaces of cloth from sovalng 
from the sheep, is always mixed with | into contact; and with the assistance 
a great deal of dirt and foulness of different | hot iron plates, carefully arranged, and by 
kinda; and, in particular, is unbued with a | severe compression, the cloth recéives a 
strong amellin e. These imparities | emooth an glossy appearance, 
are got rid o ¥ washing, fulling, and | WOOL’SACK, a name forthe seat of the 
combing, by which the wool is rendered | lord chancellor in the House of Lords. 
remarkably white, soft, clean, ght, and | WORDS, are mgns, or symbols of ideas 
ngy under the hand. When boiled in | andthoughts, produced by sounds, and com- 
water for several hours, in a common vessel, | binations of sounds, or by letters and their 
wool is not in any way altered in weight | combinations.—~In the language of an 
and texture, nor does the water acquire any | old writer, who somewhat quaintly ex- 
presses himself, “ He that has names with- 
out ideas, wants meaning in his words, and 
speaks only empty sounds. He that has 
complex, a without names for : 
wants dispatch in his expression. He that 
uses his words tar and unsteadily, will 
either not be minded or not understood. 
He that applies names to ideas, different 
from the comigon use, wants pid pe 
his language, And — gibberish; and 
he that has ideas of substances disagreo- 
ing with the real existence of things, so far 
wants the materials of true knowledge.” 
(See Lanevacs.) 

WORLD, the whole system of created 
globes; or the orbs which occupy space, and 
all the beings which inhabit them. The du. 
ration of the world is a subject which hac 
given rise to much disputation. Plato, 
after Ocellus Lucanus, held it to be eternal, 
and to have flowed from God as rays flow 
from the sun. Aristotle, who was much 
of the same opinion, asserts that the world 
was not generated so as to begin to be a 
world, which before was none: he lays 
down a pre-existing and eternal matter as 
a principle, and thence argues the world 
eternal. His ments amount to this, 
that it is impossible an eternal agent, hav- 
ing an eternal passive subject, should con- 
tinue long without action ; and his opinion 
was for a long time generally followed, as 
seeming to be the fittest to end the dispute 
among 80 many sects about the firat cause. 
But some of the modern philosophers re- 
fate the imaginary etermty of the world by 
this argument, that if it be ab eterno, there 
must have been a generation of individuals 
in a continual succession from all eternity, 
since no cause can be assigned why they 
should not be generated, viz. one from 
another. (See Unrvengu.]——By the 
world we sometimes understand the things 
of this world, its pleasures and interests. 
It also means the customs and manners of 
mankind ; the practice of fife. 

WORM, in a popalar sense, any small 
eylindrical animal, or reptile, including a 

t variety of different classes and orders: 

r which eee the article “Zoo.oer,” class 
Vermes.——-Worm, in \xboratorics and dis- 
tilleries, a spiral leaden pipe placed in a 
tub of water, through which the va 
passes in distillation, and in which it is 
cooled and condensed, ——In R spear pl a 
acrew of fron, to be fixed on the end of 4 
rammer, to pall out the wad of a cannon, 
firelock, or pistol. 
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gensible impregnation. 

WOOL'LEN MANUFACTURE. There 
are two sorts of wool which afford the hasis 
of different fabrics, the long wool, in which 
the fibres are rendered permis) by the pro- 
cesa of combing; and the short wool, pre- 

by carding, like cotton, which is used 
mn different degrees of tineness, for broad- 
cloths, fannels, &c. The wool of which 
broad-cloth is made, should be not 
only shorter, ba generally speaking, finer 
and softer than the worsted wools, in order 
to fit them for the fulling process. The best 
English short native fleeces, such as the fine 
Norfolk and Southdown, are generally di- 
vided by the wodl-sorter into the follqwin 
sorts, all varying im fineness from eac 
other :—viz, 1. Prime; 2. Choice; 3. Super; 
4. Head; 65. Downrights; 6 Seconds; 7. 
Fine Abb; 8 Coarse Abb; 9. Livery; 10. 
Short coarse, or breech wool.—In articles 
which are made of long wool, the texture is 
complete when the stuff issues from the 
loom. The pieces are subse — dyed, 
and a gloss 1s communicated to them by 
pressing them between heated metallic 
surfaces. But in cloths made of short wool, 
the web, when taken from the loom, is 
loose and open, and requires to be submit- 
ted to the operation of falling, by which 
the fibres are made to felt, and combine 
more closely: By this process the cloth 1s 
reduced in its dimensions, aud the beauty 
and stability of the texture are greatly im- 
— The nap or downy surface of 
rond-cloths is raised by a process, which, 
while it improves the beauty, tends some- 
what to diminish the strength of the tex- 
tare. Its produced by carding the cloth 
with a species of burrs, the t of the 
common teasel (dipsacus fullonum), which 
fs cultivated for the purpose. This opera- 
tion extricates a the fibres, and Jays 
them in a el direction. The nap, 
composed of these fibres, 13 then cut off to 
an even surface, by the process of shearing, 
This is ried in various ways; but, 
one of the most common methods, a large 
spiral blade revolves rapidly in contact with 
another blade, while the cloth 16 stretched 
over a bed, or support, just near enough 
for the Lay vole nte to be cut off at 
awuniform len cL, while the main texture 
remains wninjored Pressing is the last 
finish of cloth to give it a smooth level 
surface, The piece is folded backwards 
and forwards in yard lengths, so as to form 
a thick package on the board of a screw or 






































3? 4 WORM BE COT INTO CHRER PIECES, THE MIDDLE REPROPUCES A PERFECT NEAD AUD PAILE THE ENVS WILL ALSO BRCGOME PERFECT WORMS. 


& PRSLON EXVALOFED IN A LOOSE WOOL DANSE MAY REMAIN SEVNUAL MINUTES IN AN OVEN NEATLY MANY DECRERE ABOVA THAT OF BOUANG WATER. 









BES GPINGR AND BITES QF VERT MANY INSECTR ARE POISONOUS. 
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an t 
ity ! int th ph ge ait Fed iy 
fealjty to cnre the ner 8, 0 
the ition to *8 v everything in their 
way, Jt consists in the removal of a small 


like Ngan aby — heneath the 
tongue ; afterw aote 
for some days, the animal is thus weaned 
— habits. 

QOD (artemisia), in botany, a 
seine of plahts, of which the common and 
Well-known. apésies ia the artemsuia adsin- 

used in medicine as a tonic and 
apth tic, The seed is used by the 
rectifiers of British spirits, and the plant is 
@ good deal cultivated in certain parts of 


England for that purpose. 

OR’SHIP, at DIVI'NE WORSHIP, 
the act of paying divine honours to the 
Supreme Being ; or, the reverence and 
homage o up to God in prayer, ado- 
ration, and other devotional exercises, ex- 
pressive of pious veneratios. If the wor- 
ship of God, says Pauley, be a duty of re- 
gion, j bebe ae — insti- 

an ause witho e greater 

of — would exereise La veliglous 


wors t all. 

WORSTED, a kind of thread or yam 
spun of wool that has been combed, and 
which, in the apinning, is twisted harder 
then or marily. at be — used — 

nit or woven atoc , caps, &c. 

WOULFE'B APPARATUS, very im- 
portant and useful apparatus for chemical 
purposes, whose invention forms almost an 
era in the science. Before it was known, 
the only vessels that chemiuts employed 
for diatijlations were citer the alembic 
with its refrigeratory, or the retort with 
ite receiver. e former was devoted al- 
most exclusively to the distillation of those 
fiuids which are readily condensed by cool- 
ing, and are not attended with the produc. 
tion — permanently elastic vapour, 
or such as was not eanly condensable, 
such as water impregnated with the aro- 
matic parts of vegetables, alcohol, &c. ; 
whilat the retort, with its glass receiver, 
was reserved for tho distillation of the 
stronger acids, and other substances ac- 
compamed by much uncondensable va. 
pour. Here a great inconvenience sub- 
sisted, for either enormausly large receivers 
‘were required, or a considerable number of 
them with double openings, hke aludela; 
or else at was necessary to avoid the rupture 
of the vessels by baving a small hole, which 
could be opened occasinnally, when the 
 gretote of confined vapour was jndged to 

too great. In experiments of research, 
toa, the old apparatus was Lampe . 
fective, as the gaseous products, which are 
often by far the mest interesting, were en- 
tirely lost. The essential parts of Woulfe's 
apparatua are, a retort or any vessel 
in which the matoriala are heated; a re- 
ceiver ta detain that part of the product 
which ls eéudensable by mere “0 ing; and 
a bent tube proceeding from the receiver 
to the bottom of a bottle plaosd by its side, 


— — — 





WORMWOOD, 45D OPTHER BITTER FLANTS, WRBE USED VOR FARSRAVING MALT LIQUORS, BEFORE THE USE OF BOA, In 1408. 


— 
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POISONED WOUNDS ARE AMONG THR MORT COMPEICATED 4NQ DIFFICULT. 


[woy 


, OF y 90, with water or any 
Hgaid. If more than one bottle 
employed, these are ranged side Hy side, 
and connected with esc: other by bent 
tubes, each of which proceeds the 
top of the bottle imme precelting, 
and plunges into the bottom of the li 
of the bottle next in order. Every 
the apparatus is air-tight except t 
farthest from the retort, 0 that every par- 
ticle of vapour or gas has to traverse the 
whole series of vessels, and to pass t 
* liquid in tig one of ~ — 
t gs into the air; and t. a 
condeneable by the fiquid wned, can hardly 
escape condensation. There are vargas 
s hy which Woulfe’s apparatus 
improved; but, we trust, we have 
said as moch as is necesshry to desoriba 
the principle. It ia worthy of obseryation, 
however, that this admirable apparatus, 
e public as én! 


which was given to 
ravention of Mr. Woulfe, wag actually drawn 
and Glauber, considerably 


bed by 
more than a centu 
WOU'RALI POYSON, a com 
prepared and used by & tribe of 
the effects of which, as described ‘aber 
ton, the South American traveller, ate 
y extraordimary. A day or two before 
the Macoushi Indian prepares hig poison, 
he goes into the forest in quest of the jp- 
gtedients. A vine growa in these wilds 
which 38 called wourali, and it is feom this 
that the poison takes its name, and it ip 
the principal ingredient. When he has 
Pocus snoaes of hoy he ast w a * 
a ver er taste, ties them one fF 
and chen looks about for two kinds o butt 
ous plants, which contain a green and glu- 
tinous juce. He fills a little veesel, w 
he carries an hie back, with the stalks of 
these, and lastly ranges up and down till 
he finds two apecies of ants; one of them 
is very large and black, and so venomous, 
that its sting produces a fever; the other 
is a little red ant, which stings like a nettle. 
be these are — — — 
strongeat per, Wi © pounde 
of the Lebar and Connerceshi snakes; 
which he usually has in store; for when he 
kills a snake, he generally extracts the 
» and keepa them by him. Flaving 
thus fouud the necessary ingredients, he 
scrapes the wourali vine and bitter roat 
into thin shavings, and puts them into a 
kind of colander made of leavea; this he 
holds over an earthen pot, and puts water 
on the shavings; the hquor which comes 
ugh has the appearance coffer, 
When a sufficient quantity bas been pro- 
cured, the shavings are thrown aside. He 
then bruises the balbens stalks, and 
weanes a proportionate quantity of their 
jane through Phis hands inte the pot, 
stly, the snake’s fangs, anta, and r, 
are bruised and thrown into it. It is then 
placed on a slow fire, and as it boils, m 
of the juice of the wourali ia added, 
asit may be found necessary, till it is 
nced to a thick wna ef 4 dene 
oalour, when a few arrows are 
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32 10° COMMON RERCGN 26 ACFTUCH- THAT ANTS STORE UF GRAIN PON THUEIE WINTER PROVISION} SHAY NEVER BAT GRAIN, BOR PEED AT ALL EA WINTER. 


see a. 
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NOTHING MARES CEB Antan SF ANCIRWT VSMNE NORE CHAN WHSCHE 
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be Pacus vearcule- 
plant whieh 16 of 
C) PY 
at low water: the 
the middie of the leaf, end 
wal bladders. 
— sea-eak and sca-tangie. 
RAN‘GLER, Suntos, in the univer- 
auty of Cambridge, the student who passes 


arts, they who follow next an the came d- 
termed eetond, therd, 


08. 
BRECK, mm aarigation, the destruction 
of a and the cargo, by being driven 
—* found floating at a as desert- 
unina’ condition But in 

he goods 


most inbospstable and barbarous conduct 
wae exercised agaist al] who had the mis- 
fortame to anffer {rem the perils of the sea , 
but as commerce and navigation were ex 
tended, the law was made to afford the 
adventurous manner protection In Eng 
land, as m other eountries, wrecks had been 


ingustive of tins law was modified so 
as the reign of Henry L, when it was ruled, 
that if any person escaped alive out of the 
ship, it should be no wreck And after 
various modifications, it was decided, in the 
feign of Henry III that 1f goods were cast 
on shore having any marke by which they 
eould be identified, they were to revert to 
the owners, if claimed any time within a 
earandaday The plundering of wrecks 
, however, become so confirmed by the 
eustom of ages, that various subsequent 
pens) statutes were enacted to aa it, 
the reign 


FRR PRUSEIC ACID CONTAINED IN A STRONG INFUSION OF GREEN THA, BEXDERS [T AN BPFRCTUAL FOLZON FYR FLIES 


ph at a Ge Ibeaee o pass ey 
Geo. II. c , the preamble 
which is a0 follows." areas notwith 


standing the and salutary laws now in 


v an diatreas, and wat taking a 
ablewaecked, lout’ se —— 
enormities have heen commutied, to 
the of the and the grievous 
damage of merchants and merinexs of our 
own and other countnes, be xt enacted,” 
+ | &c., the enactment bang for the prevent- 





| war] Ghe AelentificanY Liteary Sreasnry ; 





agninst plundering and destroying | befare 


[wade 


ing of the escape 6f any person endekrour- 
ing to save hin life, or 
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brown; the breast ss of a doeky white, 
the lower part of it — with 
secure and transverse lines of black. It is 
fund ef prymg about crevices holes ia 
walle, and is constantly an metion, 
ing for ineects, which form 
th shod by its length 
a ano crown , 
is % meches, and hs weght ander 
grams I¢ burids ite neet, which is » re- 
markably nest piece of workmanship, 
the oak, yew, or sume spemes of the 
It 18 most commonly open at the top, bat 
sometimes cevered with a domé, an 
imige- 


an opemng on one side It 18 alwa 
mously suspended beseath the ranch, 
— — i cope birds, pie agar 
oniy instance 0 & 
Britan The are * 
number, and are s 
Ina stil and sultry noon, 
is etirmng, and almost ¢ other 
retured from the heat of ¢ 
shadiest thickets, the little sel: 
crowned wren 1 to be seen —— 
leasly from spray to spray, 
foed, paying no attention 


pens to 
— remaining in a etate 


bi: 


Hi 


IN STALE BOOS, AIR IB SUBSTITUTED FOR & FORTION OF THE FLUID, WHICH ESCAPES, AND FRE BEGGS WILL FEEN FLOAT VPON WATER. 
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feathered inhabitants of our groves and 
gardens Its song 1s very soft and low—a 
mere whisper—and therefore guite in keep- 
ing with its tiny and delicate form 

REST LING, a kind of combat or en- 
ment between two pert — 
Rey to body, to prove their strength an 
exterity, and try which can throw his op- 
ponent on the ground. — ——— is an 
of fare 


exercme great antiquity 
It was in ans in the herose age; and had 
erewards and h 


from Stow, that 








THOS WRO SLIPFERED EAHIPWRAORN WRAR COVALLT 8OID AS ALAEES. 





AN CRETE te 


eq 
wriat should be ¢wo or 
of the saddle. 

T, in law, a precept sssued by some 
court oF in the name of f° 
vernment, to a sheriff, 
deputy, or other subordinate executive offi- 
cer, commanding him to do some particular 
thing. White ere distinguished mto orig: 
nal and judicial, the former beng euch as 
& party sues ont without any direction of 
the. court in the case, the latter, 
such asare in pursuance of a decree, 
judgment, or order of a court. A writ, or 
led a subpena, wheg st re- 
quires witnesses to a) a latitet, when 
it is assumed the party 18 concealed, of 
habeas corpus, when 1t is to bring up the 
body, — when it sncurs forfei- 
ture of property , — of Sh tam, — 
to recover a fine, of which the prosecutor 
to have a share -——These and many others 
will be found in thor respective w 
this work 


WRITER TO THE SIGNET, a Scottish 
attorney at law, but under stricter la- 
tuna than English attorneys. Writers, or 
Clarke to the Signet, as they are aluo called, 
ave chiefly employed in civil trals before 
the court of seumon they hkewse iy 
the warrants of all charters of lands flow- 
from the *— » all — for 
partaes tu appear in the court of aes- 

aron, ail dilgenccs of the Jaw for affectmg 
the person or estate of a debtor, or for com- 
peiling unplement of the decreea of the 
supreme court ——Wreter of the Tallies, an 
officer of the English exchequer, a clerk 
to the auditor of the receipt, who writes 
upon the tallies the whole of these tellers’ 


bills 

WRI TING, the art and act of expressing 
and conveying our ideas to othera by letters 
or characttrs visible to the eye. Without 








X, the twenty fomth letter of the Eng- 
lish alphabet, is wed from the Gree 
used at the beginning of a word, it 
has precies the sound of «, but in the 
middle and at the end of words, ita sound 
is the same aa hs, as, waz, luxury tazatwn, 
&e In French, æ has the vanous pronun 
crations of 8, ca, gz, and 3, according to cir . 
cumstances The Italians never use it, on 
account of ita guttural character, but ex 
resa it by ee, as in Alessandro, and the 
rans generally substitute for it ke, ga, 
orchs X begins no word in our langua 
but such as are of Greek onginal, and 


I¥ 1°DIGO AND CXYDE OF MANGANESE BE ADDED TO COMMON INK, IF WILL PREYENT 175 BEING RVFACED BY CHLORING. 
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jta wid the experience of each 
‘would have been 





X. 


IN BNGLAND, WRITS USUALLY ISBUEZ IN THE NAME OF TUK SOVEREIGN 








almost en lost to 
puocecdin a faint glimmer 
of truth could have been discerned through 
the mnets of tradition most ancient 
remaine of writing, which have been trans- 
mitted to us, are upon hard substances, 
such as stones and metals, which wete 
used for edicts and matters of public noto- 
riety Thus we read that the d 
was written on two tables of stone, but 
this practice was not pecuhar to the Jews, 
for it Was used by most of the Eastern nn- 
tions, as well as by the Greeks and Romans 
The laws cavil, and ceremonial, among 
eed gh-okr os Wkech ay, “dha ea cay ee ies 
called cyrbce Chinese, befure 
the mvention of paper, wrote or en 
with an iron teol, or style, upon thin 
or on bamboo Phny says, that table- 
books of wood were in ute the time 
of Homer In later times these tables were 
usually waxed over, and written upon with 
aatyle “What was written upon the tables 
which were thus waxed over was éasily 
effaced, and by smoothing the wax new 
matter might be substituted in the place of 
what wat written re The bark of 
trees was also used for writing by the an- 
cients, and 1s so still in several parts of 
Ava. The same may be said of the leaves 
oftrees But the Greeks and Romans con- 
tinued the use of waxed table-books long 
after the use of papyrus, leaves, and skins 
common, because they were so ¢on- 
venient tor correcting extem Conipo- 
positions (See Parus, Parrnus, & } 
————Where writings have been effaced for 
frandulent purposes with moriathe acid, 
sulphuret of ammonia and prussiate of 
potash will revive the wnting, and discover 
the artifice Very old writing may be re- 
vived in this way If indigo and oxyde of 
menganese be added to common ink, it 
will prevent its bomg effaced by okymuri- 





g and 
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atic acid 
WYV ERN, in heraldry, a kind of flyng 
serpent, an imaginary animal, occasionally 


represented in coats of arms 










10 few others but what are of Latin deriva: 
tion As a numeral, X stands for ten 
When Jad horizontally, thus 4, it stands 
for a thousand, and with a dash over it, ten 
thousand As an abbreviation, X stands 
for Chret, ag in Xn, Christian, Xmas. 
Christmas 

XANTHIC OX’YDE, »» pret a 
very rare species of calculus, of a red ish 
or yellow colour, soluble both in acids and 
alkalies, and its solution in nitne acid, 
when evapordted, possesses a brilirant yel- 
low tint: hence its name 

XAN’THID, or XAN'THIDE, in che- 
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SO DURANLE 18 CARBON, THAT THE CHARRED BEAME AT HERCULANEUM MAVYE UNDRRGOUE HO CHANGR IN EIGHTEEN BHRDARER TEARS. 
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ANCIENT? PHYSICIANS ATTRIBUTED TO PUR SPIRIT THE INFORTANT PROPERTY 


Rae ius seers tae She 


eta — ee 


12B. 


ARUA ¥. 
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cid 
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QF FROLORGING LIFE; RENGR THE TERM 
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A DLE ER TTT ET 


SON aa a at 
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* OLp Sowa — — ‘te vee ron “santana? - 


mee): 
a ¢ompennd of nanthogene and a 


| RANG'TI, in theplegy, a name among 
the Chinese for the —— ying 
XAN’THE, in hotany, a ahrub Guiana, 
where it ie called quapoy : it derives ita ge- 
cane nares som he pelon seem Cee 


*XANTHICA, in antiquity, a Macedonian 

ival, 80 because i was observed 

ip the pli Kanthus, which is supposed 
to have been the same as A 

XAN‘THIUM, in — the lesser bur- 

deck. This herb, Xanthium etrumariny of 

— was once esteemed in the cnre 


against this disease, 
XANTHOGEN, i. chemistry, the ‘base 
of a new produced by the mixture of 
a echution of pore potasta with bisulphuret 
carbon. It contams sulphur, carbon, 
and hydrogen ; and obtained its name from 
the yellow colour of its = unds. 


XANTHOBRHI‘ZA, i tany, a low 
ehrub of North h Amerie class 5 Pentandria, 
prdetr 7 Polyg 


XANTHOXTLLUM, in botany, the 
-ache tree, a native of America. It 
belongs to class 22 Dicecia, order & Pentan- 


dria. 
—— a pmall three-masted veveel, 


editerrancan sea, and on the 
in, Pe » and Barbary 


sually carried from 16 to 24 guna, and 
from 200 to 450 men, two-thirds of whom 


were soldiers. 
SENELA‘SIA, in antiquity, a law among 


the na, by which strangers were ex- 
e nociety, not ont of fear 
test they should imitate the Spartan man- 
here, leat the Spartans should be con- 


by foreign vicea. It was a barrier 
set up against contagion; but was not eo 
strict as to exclude — men, OF any 
talent worthy of being 
XENIA, among ihe Greeks and Romans, 
were presents made by strangers to such 
persone a0 had treated them with kindness 
and hospitality. Xenia was aleo a name 
given to the gifts and presents made to the 
—— of provineen by the inhabitants 
t 


XBNODO'CHIA, in antiquity, places 
pcr strangers were | and enter- 


XENOPARO'CHI, in antiquity, Roman 
ofticers whese —_ it was to provide 


assadors. 
ERAN THEMUM, ta in botany, a — 
ayngenesia, & Poly- 


ph —— 19 
"ERALS A ip estan) ® — 


The Sciantlic ans Liecary Beenenegs 


lxva 


KEROMYRUM, im medicine «dry dit: 


ment, 
XEROPH'AGY, oe — asert 

of fast which was "adopted in the primitive: 

ages of — — which ch consiuted 


—— —— 

HALMY, in medicine,.a dry 
ey EXOPE or itching of the eyes, withbat 
— a disc of humours. 

A, in antiquity, an Athenian men- 
eae ct of capacity, answering to the Roman 


IPH , in ichthzolegy, the ewerd- 
— a genus of hes of the order Apoden. 

There are three species, of which the 
Xiphias gladius, or common uword-iich, 
of the ¢ length of twenty Sect, and is 
sueeched to sconsiderdhle & 


the lower, fat above and beneath. it 
extremely rapacious fish, and finds in the 
above instrament a weapon of attack and 
destruction able to procure it the most 
ample supplies. It is found in the Medi- 
terranean, chiefly about Sicily, and is used 
by the inhabitants of that island for food. 
XIPHIDI IUM, in botany, a West-India 
— pees under class 8 Priandria, order 


XI xTrdor, a term given by anatomists 
to — ewer, — ¢@ reamnbianée tb 
an ancient sword, as the sipheid cartiiegs, 
— . at the bottom = the breast-bane. 
NTHRAX, in mineralogy, —* 
coal. 1s consists of wood penetrated wit 
eum or bitumen, and frequently con- 
tains nillnton ft alum, hye phuric acid, &. 
div a fetid , m 
with a volatil —*8 and oll, part of which 
is soluble in apirit of wine, ‘and part of a 
mineral vatere, and insoluble. 
XY¥’LO ALORS, or Ales — in the ma- 


the — the common hgnum eloes, 
and calambowr. The e or finest 

aloes wood, is theenost resinous of all the 
woods we ‘are acquainted with; it is of a 
light spon paps Sab vory aud ite 
pores so fi —— and fragrant 
resin, that it # to pressure like wax, or 
may be maeulded by chewin oo 
ike maatich. Ite scent, while im the mass, 

is very t; and ita taste acrid and 
renee bitter, but ve 
common 


The — ealled also egailochum oyl- 
vestve, ie li gr: fnable, of a dusky green 
mottled but less eo than 


the others. This | is the aloe 
cabinet-makers and inlayers. The a 
was formerly yeuch esteemed as a cord} 
antl is at present very little used in medi- 


 XYLOCAR'PUS, in botany, an Bast- 
Indian tree, class 8 Octandria, order 1 Me- 


FURE BRANDY, LICE ANY OTHER 8PIRIT, BAS WO COLOUR; BUND SUGAR, OR ANY COLOURING SUBSTANCE WILL SERVE THE — 


nuit the hairs, aim 
SEROCOLLT RIUM, in in — a dry TLOCOPIA, among the Greeks, & sort 
collyrinm or eye-salve. ; Of punishment inficted with a endgel. 


EALAPA GIVES SAME TO THE FURGATIVEA ROOT WR CALL JALAP. 


— 


TUB LARGE QUANTITY OF LIME WHICH THRY CONTAIN. 


— 


BONES MAKE BAORLLENT MANURE, IN CONSEQUENCE OF 

















Tiw DOTA TACHTG AMR IN GaNeRAL SYLENDIDET Obtankaees. 


yan} 





the 
res —— in 


objects. [See 

OOD. ENERAVING,] 

XT'LON, « species of ishment in use 
among the Greeks, which answered to our 
— som 

4 
plants which differs from the Phyllanthus, 
only m * the Lowers from 
the wetches of the leaf. 

XYLOPIA, in botany, Bitterwood, a 

for the bitter- 


ny, 
remarkable 
ness which to 
water 


XYLOGRAPHY 
act or art of cutting f 
ation of nat 


wood conmuanicates 


served in memory of Theseus having united 
ali the petty communities of Attica into 
one hose assemblics were 


commonwealth, w 
ever after to be held in the Prytaneum, at 
Athens. 


THe Scientific and Literars Sreasuep ; 











XY RIS, in botany, a plantofthe of 
Good Hope, placed oder class 8 *3 
order 1 Monegyma, of the Linnean vystem. 
——Also a name for the Hyaciathus of the 


XY@#TARCH, an officer in the Grecian: 
gymnasium, who presided over the ystus, 


of {as heutenant to the gymnasiarch. 


iarch. Skis 
basiness was to s ntend the athidte in 
their exercises in the two systi, 

XYSTER, in surgery, an instrument 
used for scraping bones. 

XYSTUS, or XYSTOS, among the 
Greeks and Romans, a portico eovered at 
the top, designed for the exercise of the 
wrestlers when the weather did not permit 
— —— in ee ccna 

us @ necessary of a 
— and the name given to the athlete 
who —— thelr exercises there, was 





Y, the twenty-fifth letter of the English 
alphabet, is sometimes used as a vowel, and 
at other times as a consonant: as the lat- 
—— beginning of words. In the mid- 

the of words, y is precisely 

the same as i; being sounded as é long, 
when accented, as in reply, defy; and as i 
short, when unaccented, as in synenymoue, 
stands for 150, and with a dash over it, for 
150,000.--——Y, by the agoreais, was 
made the emblem or symbol of virtue and 
vice. The broad hue at the bottom of the 
letter, — — the innocency and sim- 
plieaty of infancy and early youth. The 
place where it is divided into two parts 
shows us the years of diacretson, when we 
take the side of wisdom or of folly, and can 
discrummate what is nght fiom whet 12 
wrong. The narrow hne on the right CX- 
habite to the fancy the strat pat that 
leads to happiness, and the difficulties 
which at a course of virtue. The broad 
hne on the left represents the broad road 
hat leada to destruction, and the seducing 

landishments of vice. 

YACHT, a sslmg vessel, pleasure boat, 
or small slap with one deck, sufficiently 

for a asa voyage. In its original sig. 
mification it is a — — to con- 
vey princes, ambassadors, other great 
oes from one kingdom to another. 
t is usually fitted with a variety of conve- 
nient apartments and swutable furniture. 
The smaller yachts are generally ngged as 


el s 
YAM (dioscorea sativa), in botany, the 
frut of «slender herbacet us vme, havin 


lange tubereus roota, which are much us 
for food in the East and West 


They are eaten either roasted or boiled; are 
tmealy, palatable, nutritious, and casy of 


digestion; and the flour is alse used either 
for bread or puddings. The Dicecores acu- 
leata, by some considered only an mproved 
variety of the former, is un y calei- 
vated in the East and West Indies, and in 
all the islands of the Pacific. © varie- 
ties are ted like the potato, bat 
they come to maturity much sooner, and 
the ronts frequently weigh thirty pounds. 

YAN’KER, a word commonly applied to 
an inhabitant of the United States, as John 
Bull is to an Bo man or Mynheer to a 
Dutchman, It is sad to have originated 
in a corrupt pronunciation of the word 
English by the native Indians of America, 
who called the early settlers from Great 
Britain Pengesee. 

YAPON, in botany, the Iles casstne, or 
south-sea tea; a shrub, the leaves of which 
are used as a tea and a medicine. 

YARD, a measure of three feet or thirty- 
0x inches.—— Fards af a ekyp, those long 
pieces of timber which are made alittle ta- 
pering at each end, and are fitted each 
across its proper mast, with the sails made 
fast to them, so as to be hoisted or lowered 
as occasion serves. They have their names 
from the masts to which they belong.— 
‘There are several eea-terms relating to the 
management of the yards; as, square the 
yards; that 19, see that they hang right 
across the ship, and no yard-arm traversed 
more than another. top the yards, that i 
make them stand even.——Fard-orm 
that half of the yard which is on either 
side of the mast when the yard lies athwart 


the ship.——~Fard-arm and yard-arm, a 
phrase — to two ships when they are 
so near that their yard-arms nearly touch 


each other——Yards, for —— 
called deck-yards, are some of —— 
establishments in England, p larly 
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Sut CANDLES Waall tH 1hvENTION OF tuE MIDDLE AGRE, AND BUSHES AND KEMF WERE USEe POR wrens. ~~ “' 
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PRE ACE POR ALTERING THE ULYLE IN GNAAT DATEAIN PaNaRD, 3751 


Ea] he cientiſit and Riherwury Tregayry ; (xm 

a peg eee — 
for ships of war the héavens to the 

PYRG Gio Sin Get tui | Serna “hr lea aoe 


were 
eall 
to * Ee ned theeads ot which a —— —* —— The ant 














is maonth was March, followed April, 

3 in botany, a plant of the | May, June, Quintils, Sextilis, September, | 

genus Achillea, the —X The flowers | October, November, December: no that the 

are sin and disposed in a termi. } ss: months were n to 

90 it & strong ard di their order in the series Numa Pompihus, 

ab ur; but it is distinguished | to cdrrect and @ year, made two 
hy its excessively di leaves, from | months, January sud February, of the 





which it obtains the name of milfvsl, or a |] which used to ‘be confusedly added to 
plant of a thousand leaves year of Romulus Numa’'s then con 
YAWBS, in medicine, a severe cutaneous | sisted of 12 months, of which seven had 29 
disease, introduced from Africa to the West and the rest 31, ex February, 
Indies It 18 said to derive its name from | which had only 28, in all, 855 days, a num 
yaw, the African word fora raspberry I | ber the Junar, but falling short 
affects a person but once, and is propaget of the solar year ten days The year, 
ed solely by the infection of the matter of | fore, upon this principle, must be vague 
the pustules, applied toa part of the body | and ed as to the time of its commence 
where the skin is broken ment Numa, however demrous of fizing 
YAX, in soology, a species of ox found | it to the winter solstice, ordered 22 
in Thibet It has cylindric horna, curving | to be in every year, 
outwards, and long pendant hair every fourth year, 22 every nxth, ma 33 
YEAR, the period in which the revolu | every eighth year, and these intercalations 
tion of the earth round the san, and the | to be made in February But this rule fail 
accompanying — in the order of na | ing of its object, it was thought proper to 
ture, are comple The year, as regu only 18 ays every eighth year, metead 
lated by the sun, is called solar, and, as | of 23 e care of the whole was commit 
ted by the moon, is called aunar | ted to the Pontifex Maximus, w 
The solar year 18 the interval of time in | by inattention or ignorance errors 
which the sun finishes his apparent courne | to =e , amd thos caused much confa 
through the zodiac, and contams 385 sion Buch was the state of the Roman 
5 houra, and 49 minutes The lunar year | year till the time of Julius Ceeser The year, 
— ae | rare ee 
e solar an ar years, we may men m 
the cid year, which different nations calied bissentie’ woick contains 966 The 
adopted without regard to astronomical ac | Julian year, therefore, is 365 6 hours, 
curacy, to render the compntation of time | exceeding the solar year by 1 utes, 
in the common affairs of life more easy | which jn 131 years amount to a whole day 
The Jewish year consisted of 12 months, | Thus stood the year till the reformation of 
uniess it e4 to be intercalary, when | xt made by Pope Gregory The Gregorian 
at had 18 e ancient Hebrews used to | year 1s, consequently, the Julian year cor 
regulate their months by the course of the | rected, and i year now used in Euro 
sun, and each of them had 30 days but | From the diferente between this and the 
after their captivity in Eayrt, ~~ adopted | Juhan year, arises the distinction of Old 
lunar monthe, con g alternately | and New style——-The Mahometans be 
29 and 30 days, in all 354 days This was qn thelr year when the sun enters Anes, 
made to agree with the solar year by add | the Persians in the month answering to our 
ing eleven and sometimes twelve days at | June, the Chinese and most of the Indiana 
the end of the year, or by an embolismec | begin it with the first moon in March At 
month. They had an ecciesiastica? as well | Rome there are two ways — the 
as acivil year the first began in the month | year, the one beginning at the nativity of 
our Lord, 



























of Nwan or Alub which answers to part of which the notaries use, the other 
our March and April, because about this | in h, on of of the jncarnation, 
tume the Israelites came ont of Bayt By | and it 1s from this the papal bulls dated 
this they reckoned their feasts we | The civil or legal year, in England, as well 
cond began in the month Tisn, about the | asthe histoncal year commences on the ist 
die of our September because they fan | of January The church, as to her solemn 
the world to have been created about | service, begins the year on the firat Sunday 
that ume The Roman year was lunar, | in Advent which is always the next to Bt 
which, as settled by Romulus conssted of | Andrew's day — Fear and day inlaw, ag 
ten months, four of which contamed 31, | nifies a certain time that by law determines 
and the other six 80 days in all 304 days | a nght, or works — as in the 
which fel) 60 days short of the true lunar | case of an estray of the owner should not 
year and 61 of the solar The beginuing challenge it within that time it becomes 
of the year according to this calculation | furfeited to the lord, so of a wreck &c 
must necessarily be very vague and varia YEAST the barm or froth which rises 
ble, and to remove this inconvemience, | in beer during its state of fermentation 










THR IRON MOOTS ON WHEELS ANE MADE TO FIT TIGHT, BY BEING PUT ON HOT, AND CONTRACTED BY BEING SUDDENLY cCocsED wien wate. 






3 LAMFS WERK CUE BY THER AKCIRXTS, 


QUARISU DAYS MauCtu 25, JUNE 34 syrrvaMeyR 29, AND DACEMAER 36 
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COPPER 18 CHOSEN FOR MakiNS puciy BORNS AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTBOMBHTS, ON ACCOUNT OF ITS EGNOROUE PROFERTY. 











FHM USLLOW-YEVER MADE GhEAT RAVAGES IN THN WkaT INdiKS, 1794. 





























mt | tax, Beran fe ee. 


ab lgco a to be put Into ati ferrment- 
— ae — it 
body of yeomen or —— is ras 


asd in the — of breed ere — tain dese ———Yeomen acer-| ' 
being to reise the thereby ry ren —— of ganda — attend 
der if light and more w erecn of t © sovereign 
nally, igs ip —— tonic; Medi - — were von che Pe aby Hen —— 
also Aged in making fernignting eata- | their pffice and dress continue 
P — (tapus — i botany, an ‘on ovr. 

LOW, in ——— a bright eo· green ines, comin and in mab 
lous, name imports. I¢ teflec Hight parte of the norch, af —— ed 

is peculiarly hard, smooth, a 


rte 


ny other colour tw which 
ped (frengi. P * ugh, 
— mc ge ge neh, an 
> wings, — Th 


; the crown, 


od 
Hie 


lack, The ¢ and young are of & 
brown olive colour, and in yt ee 
aseumes the same sober livery. en 
nati, their song — resembles that of 

canary. 

YELLOW-FE'VE 
ii * disease ——— in hot ———— 
lewis ch oben suffuses the skin with a yel- 

COW HAMMER, in ornitho: 
bird — the — Emberiza. te * ee hon those selutions hy am- 
ap — he head ———— monia and prussiate of potash, It is per- 
Giscane of horses, cattle, | fectly white; has neither taste ‘nor smell ; 
and. bah which — es are tinged | and its 5 ecific — The name 
with a ve Ww — ing often from | of its metallic base is 
ghatructions in the gall-ducts. YTTRO-CERITE, H — meer OF 
ER ITE, a aiincta oo consisting chiefly of ote o or violet bine colour. It cons 

ailex, of manganese. It one * de of cerium, yttria, lime, and 
— = ery staliced and massive; the 


SER Sorry spl om 
bi} co € e 
YT?RO. — min 


an ore of os lag picurtmamirs, 


vidal pris 8 cryetal being that of a rhom- 

t somewhat resembles horn- 

Pehle mineral is called yenite or 

— in commemoration of the battle of 
— — Yerrite, from the name of 


ZO MAN, in English polity, acommoner, 

or a plebeian of the first or most respect- 

able class. In ancient times, it denoted 
one of those who held folk-land; that i 
had no fig, or book-land, and therefore di 

not ran among the gentry. What he pos- 

— however, he possessed — 

ently; he was, therefore, no man’s vassal 

To understand the true condition of the 

ancient yeomen, it must be observed that 

cee some lauds which never became 

the feudal system. These were 

78 ands, ofthe lands of the people. 


n therefore, it is said that the sovere 
is the lord of the soll of ah England, the 


So 
tates at first, but melts, by in 
heat, into . greenish-yellow clay. 

YULE, the name anciently given to 
Chriatmas, or the feast of the nativity of 
“y Ne ia ithology, the neck, a 

orn wry- ip 
us wr birds of the o Pra, of w' 

ere is only a single species: it is allied to 
the woodpecker in some respects, and in 
othets to the cuckow. ts make makes no — 
but lays eight or ten eggs on the bare w 
in hollow — ig England it — a bird of 


y a — few days 
fore the — t ts foul ¢ consists of 
ante: itis — in flocks, and in 


— is not true. He is certainly the | only during th —— and — Its 
— of al) fiefs; but he has no | name of wry-neck ababit of 
reversionary interest in lands that | twisting its neck in a — manner. 


FOWLING-PIEGES AND THA-CANS ARB BROWNED, BY WASHING THEM WITH A ROHCTION OF THE QCLERATH OF Corre: 
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YEOMEN OF THE GUAND FIMAT BREN AT URRY VISITH’S CORONATION. 
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FRR MOS ANCIENT JEWISH COINS REPRESENTED 4&4 POT OF MANNA OW ON SIDE, AND AARON’S BLOSSONIKG BOD GN TEER OTESR. 
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MOGP ABIATIO NATIONS WEAK DIVIDED INTO HERAEDITARY OARTES 


he Scieniifie and Litgrary Greasury ; 





ZEC} 







Z. 


%, the last letter of the English alphab these six chapters are, by ma — 
rowel” tatora, nacribed to the peop Tecetn 


fo a sibilant articulation and semi vowel, 
bearing the same relation to a, as ¢ does to ZED OARY, a medicinal root belonging 
i. In to a plant growing in the Hout j 


tahan, it is sometrmes sounded hke 
our ta, sometimes like ds in Spanish, it | whose leaves resemble those of ginger, on! 
eotresponds to our th, and in French, | that they are longer and b . Tt fe 
when pronounced at al}, it has the soun 
of a forcibly articulated ⸗ As a numeral, 
stauds for 2,000, and with a dash over it, 


2,000,000 

ZAC CHO, in architecture, the lowest 
part of the pedestal of a colnmn 

—— the oxyde of — em 

r pamtin tery warea d porce 
wn of a blue pay The blue of saffre 1s 
the most sold and fixed of all the colours 
that can be employed in vitrification It 
suffers no change from the most violent 
fire It is successfally employed to give 
shades of blue to enamels, and fo the crys 
tal glasses made in smitation of some opaque 
and transparent precious stones, as the 
lapiz laguli, the turquoise, the sapphire, 
and others of tins kmd The zaffre of com 
merce Ia never quite a. 

ZAIMS, x name certain leaders or 
Chiefs among the Tarke, who support and 
pay a mounted militia of the same — 

ANO NIA, in botany, a tree of Malabar, 
laced ander class 22 Deecia, order 5 Pen 
andria, m the Linnean system 

ZARN ICH, in mineralogy, the name of 
a genas of fossils (supposed to be sulphu 
retted arsemc) which are mfflammable, of 
a plam uniform structare, soluble in orl 
and burning with a whitish flame and 
noxlous sme. 

ZEBRA, in xooloxy, an animal of the 
genus Kgwes, heautifully marked with 
atripes, and having a short mane, erect 
enrs, and tal hke an ase It is a native of 
Africa, about the mee of a mule, and is 
wild, swift, and vicious 

ZECHARIAH, one of the minor — 
phets, who prophesied in the reign of 
tins Hysraspes The design ut the first D sah 
of Zechanah’s — lke that o — 
contemporary, , is to encourage the 
Jews to promied th rebutldiog the Tem 
ple, by grving them assurance of God's aid 
and protection From this he proceeds to 
foretel the glory of the Christian church 
(the true Temple of God), under its great 
Hh pnest and Ruler Jesus Chnet of 
whom Zerubbabcl and Joshua were Gyares 
He treats of hia death sufferings and king 
dom, in many particulars not mentioned by 
any other of the minor prophets before 
hin everything relating to those great 
events becoming more explicit im propor 
tron as therr accomplishments drew-nearer 
Fils style, like that of H i, 18 for the 
mout proase, ly towards the 
beginning, the last six chapters are more 
elevated , for which reason, among others, 


— — 


































| 
a warm stomachic 
Noon cone tenia ood — —— red 
r) TY Etsy ip an € ic, 
from the seeds of Indian corn 
ZEM INDAR, m India a feudatory of 
landholder who governs a district of country 
and 1s the receiver of the taxes. Has yusis 
diction 18 culled a semindary appears 
history, that in times prior Yo the 
wwruption of the Mahometans, the rdjahé 
who held thetr rendenée at Delhi, and poe- 
sessed the sovereignty of Hindostan, de 
uted officers to collect their revenues 
heo the eniperor Shebha ul Dien Chory 
conquered the empire of Hiridostan, at the 
end of the twelfth century, he left Cutub 
ul Dien to be his viceroy = From that time 
the customs and ers of the 0- 
metans began gradually to be established 
m Indwa their armies were sent into 
countries of the reduced rajahs, under the 
command of omrahs, m order to preserve 
the conquest, and lands were allotted to 
them to — re expenses 
ZEND, or ZENDAVESTA, a book as- 
enbed to Zorvaster, and contaimng his 
pretended revelations which the ancient 
cians and roodern Pernans, called 
also Gaurs, observe and reverence in the 
same manner at the Christians do the 
Bible, and the Mahometans do the Koran, 
making it the sole rule both of their faith 


and manners 

ZENITH, in astronomy, that point in 
the vimble celestial hemisphere which ss 
vertical to the spectator, and from which 
a direct perpendicular hine —— 
the spectator, and extended, would proceed 
to the centre of the earth Each point of 
the surface of the earth has therefore its 
corresponding senith——The ¢énith die 
tance of a heavenly body is the arc inter 
cepted between the body and the senith; 
being the seme as the co altitads of the 


bod 
28 OLITE Many suueral substances 
have been confounded whder this name, 
particularly such as are fusible by the blow 
pipe without addition, and exhibit a phos- 
hone bnlliancy at the moment of fusion 
lite commonly occars in a four sided 
prism, terminated by a four mdéd pyramid 
often in «maall fibrous masses It is found 
in trap and lava.——Zeolityform, reseroblin 
the zeolite in form ——Zeolitie, —— 
to or consisting of ceolite 
ZEPHANTAH,« canonical bouk of the 
Old Testament, —— the predictions 
of Zephaniah, the son of Cushi, and grand- 
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SWEDIGH IRON £8 SUPERIOR FO BNOLISH, IN CONSRQURECE OF FHBIR USING BOOS FOR SMRLIIEG IT, INSTEAD OF COKE, 
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SPIRIT THEAMOMETERS ARE YREPERABLE FOR MEASURING LOW FEMPERATURES, BRCAUSS SPIRIT EKVER FARERES. 
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son of Gedaliah; being the ninth of the 
twelve lesser prophets. He prophesied in 
the time of king Jonah, a little after the 
captivity of the ten tribes, and before that 
of Judab; so that he was contemporary 
WEPILYRUR, or ZEPHYR, the west 
or e wes 
— a a blowing from that cardinal 
pola opposite to the — The poets ode 
t, and represent Zephyrus as 
8* dest and most gentle of the deities of 
woods: the character of this personage 
is youth and gentleness. It is called 
Fayonius and Oceidens. : 

ZER'DA, in soology, an animal of the 
canine genus, found in the desert of Za- 
hara, tr 1s of a yellowish brown colour 
about ten inches in length, with a inted 
nose, long whiskers, large black vi eyes, 

d requarkably fi 


an eet. 
ZERO, the point of a thermometer from 
which it is graduated. The zero of Fab- 
eit’s thermometer is fixed at the point 
at which the — stands whea im- 
— premean Onsen 
a 8 eter, the rq 
corresponds with lor? en Fahrenheit’s 
scale. Zero, in the thermometers of Cel- 
siga and —— is the point at w 
water con 

ZERTS or the ZERTE, a fish caught in 
the rivers of Italy and some otber places, 
of the of a chubb, and called capito 
— and the blike. i — grows 
te more than two pounds w . 

ZETA, a clonal i small chamber, with 
pipes running along the walls, to convey 
into it fresh air, or warm vapour from be- 
low.——~Alao, a Greek letter. 

TC, in mathematics, an epithet 
anol ed to that method of investigation 
whic — by inquiry, or the solution 
of lems, 


UGMA, a figure in by which 
an adjective 28 Silat waves with a 
nearer word, is, by way of supplement, re- 
ferred to another more remote. 

ZIB’ET, in zoology, an animal of the 
genus Viverra; the ray weasel, striped 
with wavy black lines and an annulated tail. 
TE THOM, et er tuous, odo- 

" e unctuous, 
riferoua substance, produced by the vi- 
verra sibetha or civet-cat. It has a grateful 
@mel] when diluted, an unctuous subacrid 
taste, and posscsses stimulating, nervine, 
and antispasmodic virtues. 

ZINC, a metal of a biluish-white colour, 
somey hat brighter than lead; of consider. 
able hardness, and so malleable as not to be 
broken with the hammer, though it cannot 
be much extended in this way. It is very 
gasily oxtended by the rollers of the fatting 

. Its specific gravity is from 6.9 to 7.2. 
In a temperature 200° and 800° Fahrenhent, 
it has so much ductility that it can be 
drawn into wire, aa well as laminated. The 
zine thus annealed and wrought retains the 
mallerbilty it had acquired. When broken 
by bending, its texture appears as if com. 
posed of cubscal grains, On account of its 
malleability, it is dificult to reduce it into 
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IN COMIMILAND, DELBYSHIRE, AND SOMERSET, ZINC ORE is FOUND. 
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A Net Pictionary of the Welles Leerves. 


small parts by filing or hammerin 
ulated, like the mall 
tals, by pourmg it when fused into cold 
water, or if it be heated near} 


may be gran 





imgetons. 





it isthen sufficiently brittle to 


that it files up in t 
called the flowers of 


combustion. 


cleat yellow glass. 


mung: 


and B 

brass, which has been long one of the ata- 
ple articles of these towns, was probal 
the cause of the introduction of this b 
ofindustry, at the period when brass began 
to be made by the direct nnio 
with metallic zinc, nstead of 

ZIN’GIBER, in botany, the 
name of the plant ginger. The white and 
black ger are both the produce of the 
same plant, the difference — 
hem, Ginger 


zinc, or philo 
wool, These are generated so plen 
that the access of air 3s soon in 
and the cotnbustion ceases, unless the mat- 
ter be stirred, and a considerable heat 
up- The white oxyde of zinc is not vol 
But it driven up merely by the force of the 
When it is again urged 
strong heat, it becomes converte 
If zinc be_ heate 
Close vessels, it rises without decomposi- 
tion. The greater part of the mac works 
are situated in the neighbourhood of Bir. 


mode of preparing t 


sidered as an aromat: 


8 
carminative; it is serviceahie in fatulent 
diseases, debility, and in torpid and phieg- 
matic constitutions to excite brisker vés- 


& mineral ori 
Ceylon, in the sands of rivers, along with 
apwnel, sapphire, tourmalin, and iron sand. 
nm, hyacinth, and sirconite, are re- 

as vaneties of the same apecies, 

they are essentially composed of the earth 
zirconia, with alex, and a minute portion 
of iron. The common form is a rectangu- 
— four-sided — — a white 
ar, is exceedingly heavy, roug 
ike ailex. It has 


action, 
ZIR'CON, 


harsh to the touch 


ther taste nor odour, and is insoluble in 
water, but forms with it a kind of jelly. It 
melta with borax into a tran 


less glass. It suffers 


combuatible bodies 


1c, anti 


inac 


it the semi-trans ney and 
Laser 25, ap 


yellow jelly, or gum 


1¢; and it exhibits 
the same vitreous fracture. It unites with 
all the acids and forme salts, differing from 


those of the other bases by 


posable by alumine, glucme, the 


and by were heat. 





t fuses with 
and silex. It is soluble even by b 
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to melting, 


It melts long before ignition, at about 700° 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; and, 
after it becomes red hot, it burns wi: 
dazzling white flame, of a bluish or yellow- 
ish tinge, ands oxydized with auch ra 
e form of white 


of 
— —— 


t gol 
wereoa! crucible 


a pasty fusion by intense heat, and con- 
tracts in ite dimensions, acquiring 
colour and scintillating hardness, 
stato it is very hard and insoluble 
Its apecific gravity is 4.3. Neither ar nor 
act upon it. It is so- 
luble in water, but retaina, whal 


e 
the air, a large quantity of it, whi nA 
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with a solution of alkalios, neither oan it | described the degreea of heat liar to 
—— es different regious. The sones — the 
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it in soluble in alkaline torrid sone, extending fro totrapic 
; ; GON i mismralogy a two temperate or variable — situated g 
ob from sircon. et Borate between the tropics or cizcles; and | = 
is —— two frigid sones, situated between the polar 
afer remark rie | cece eet reese eee | 
@ a. one an 
ZIV’ ornithology, a bird resem- | phenomena. the inhabitants of the d 
the romer, and by some na- | torrid sone the sun is pal a year. | ~ 
* oon — et opp — — 
an im are always eq 
ring bas i the kenraus, t ft twi 5 ia shart, becuben he de- 
* wend within — ~ planets el Act aes low the horizon, 
mide af tras the cliptc,o mien er | Ls net anes th crate a shone be 
sun in his annual —— — — its there are only two seasons in the 


com bending the a deviation or latitudes | year, vix, winter and summer: but these 
of the. own planets, is by some are re diversified ay various causes. 
—— accounted ad 16, some 18, and others a that ecleuce ® which cen- 
24 degrees. The sodiac, cutting the equator — ot "attributes and the syssema- 
obliquely, makes with it the same angie 50 as | tic rata Fogg of living — as 
the —— — is ita middie line, which 5 botany je that that of the Xepetable, and — 
angle, con ow gaearly | ralogy the mineral or fossil 
equal to — This ia The incelled the abi. dom. tbe no classifieations exiat {0 
quity of the ecliptic, end constantly —— nature, where all the various individuals 
between certain, lis limite which it can never | constitute one continued and uninterrupted 
zodiac is divided into 12 * —— pet — — * the me- 
parts, of 3p —— called the be rendered ti a 
of the. zodiac, so named from the fi oi the” atudy of — 
constellations —— d them. The most ancient — of avimals is 
But the stars having a motion m west to | that of Aristotle, who divided them into 
east, ogee — do not now cor- | viviparous, that is, those which produce liv- 
respond a signs; whence | ing and perfectly formed y pen lo aud Ft 
arises whe is c the precession of the | ovtpareus, or such as are from 
——— (which, poet And, therefore, | eggs. This kind of —— continued to 
when a star is sai in such a sign of | be in use, with some modification, till to- 
the sodiac, it is cling to be understood of | wards the decline of = Wth century; 
that constellation, but only of that dodeca- | when our countryman, Ray, formed a new 
temory, or 19th part of it. At isa curious | classidcation, founded chieky on the struc- 
fact, that the solar division of the Indian | ture and nature of the heart and lungs 
ie the same in substance as that of | in ithe different tribes; and the Linnean 
the ———— yet that it has not been — of the — kingdom is, in 


wv m the Greeks or the ded upon that of Ray, — 
ians. The identity, or at least stnk- *8 respect to Cu- 

ing similarity, of the division, is universally | vier, in its ge divisions, is founded 
mown, and it was thought that the Brah. | upon both these; but in ats primary and 


pina received it from Arabs. But in | leading distinctions, gpon = nervous or 
the second volume of “ Asiatic Researches,” conncetal, instead of upon —— 
the secomplished — Bir Wilham and sanguineous — sbein 
Jones, has proved unan that nei- | according to the scheme of Cuvier, divid 
ther of those nations a borrowed t ¢divieion into vertehrated and invertebrated; those 
from the other; that it has been known | furnished with a back-bone, or vacetral 
emong { doos from time immemorial; | cham for the purpose of inclesing the spi- 
and that it was probably invented by the | nal marrow, and those destitute of such a 
first progenitors of that race, whom he con- | chain; the secondary divisions consisting 
as the most — of mankind, be- | of vertebrated animale with warm blood, or 
ODT AC [See Consta.varian.) — warmer than the surrounding me- 
ZODIAC. Li! T, a brightness eome- | dium, and vertebrated animale with cold 
times obaerved in the sodiac, resembling Bleed? or blood than the surroundin 
that of the — or milky-way. It appears | medium: invertebrated animals with 
at certain seasons, vis. towards the end of | vessels, and invertebrated animals withowe 
winter andin apring, after sunset, or before | blood-veesela. Cuvier's system, as well as 
vising, in antuma and i of | that of Blumenbach, w in its general 
winter, resembling the form of a s pyramid, divisions, is simular, and differs from it only 
g in its or other subdivisions, is more 
mg pleced obliquely with | abatruse then that of Linneus; and thon 
P — — pe — mare definite — latter, 
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> the classifi. 
cation of Linneus ; and, fore, to that we 








of | it is very short; and in some few en 
wanting, asin the apea. The senses of the 
mammalia consist, as in man, of the organs 
of aight, hearing, tasting, and and 
the power of feeling; and in many of these 
animals their organs ate of acate- 
ness than in man. The eyes, in soxne quad- 
rupeds, as the horse, are furnished with 
what is called a nictating membrane, or 
— erode aad witeh cot: at slesmea be 
6 eye-lids, and w can, at p 
rn eee — — 
ce. e nose, or organ of sm " 
more or less compressed or lengthened. 
In the elephant it is extended in a most 
wonderful manner into a long and tubular 
or trank, at the tip of which are 
placed the nostrils. The teats or mamma, 
are found in these animals, and give rise to 
the Linnzan title to the whole s. The 
Mammatia are divided into seven Ordere. 
1. The first of these orders is denominated 
Primates, as containing the chiefs of the 
creation. Its characters are four front or 
cutting-teeth, above and below, and one 
canine or sharpened tooth on each side 
of these. In a mere soological view, the 
human kind stands at the head of this 
order, forming the Linnean genus Homo. 
The other genera of the Primates 
are the Lemur, or Macauco, and the Bat. 
2. The second order, denominated Brute, 
is characterised by a want of front or cut- 

























treated of. The six classes are as follow; 
vis. Mammalia, Aves, Amphidia, Pieces, In- 
eccta, Vermes. I. The class Mammatra com- 
pr all such animals as suckle their 
young, being farnished with proper a 
for that purpose, In ali the animals of this 
class, the plau or fabric of the skeleton, as 
well as their internal organs, bears a 
of general resemblance to that of 
Their outward — in general, 
of hair; but in some few ammals the hair 
the form of distinct spines or quills, 
as in the porcupine and hedge-hog tribe. 
In others, the same substance is expanded 
isto the appearance of strong and broad 
eeales, as in the genus Manis; and in 
others, as in the armadillo, instead of hair, 
we meet with strong bony zones or bands, 
forming a regular coat of mail. The feet 
of animals in the class Mammalia are ge- 
verally four in number, and furnished with 
separate ed by claws. In some, 
asin the monkey tribe, the feet have the 
appearance of hands; and in others, th 
are shod with hoofs, either entire or divid 
Such of the Mammalia as possess the power 
of flight, as in the bat tribe, the fore-feet 
are drawn ye slender fingers of an 
immoderate length, and united by a com- 
ion membrane or web. In some of the 
aquatic Mammalia, as the seals, both the | tg teeth, in the upper and lower jaw: 
fore and hind feet are very strongly and j the feet are armed with strong claws; 
widely webbed; and in the whale, there | their pace is in general slow; and their 


are, in reality, only two feet, the bones of 
which are inclosed in what are commonly | der the chief genera are the Rhinoceros, 
called the fins, while the lobes of the tail | the Elephant, the Bradypus or sloth, the 
answer the p of a pair of hind feet. | Myrmecophaga or ant-eater, the or 
The arms, or sive and defensive weh- | armadillo, and the Platypus or re 
pons of the Mammalia, besides the claws | chus, or duckbill. 8. The third order, 
and teeth, are principally the horns, in- 
serted in various directions, and on differ- 
ent parts in different tribes. The horns are 
either perennial or annual. In the rhino- 
oeroa, the horn is perennial, and situated 
on the top of the noee. In the deer 
the horns are annual, branched, co 
while ng with a soft villous skin or 
coat; they grow from the tip, and become 
very solid and strong © their full size. In 
the ox tribe, as as in the sheep and 
goat, they are hollow, mounted on a bon 
core, and grow from the base. The teet 
in Quadru or Mammalia, are of three 
kinds: 1. The front or cutting teeth are of 
@ broad, compressed structure, designed for 
cutting food; 2. Sharp, lengthened, or ca- 
nine teeth; situated on side the out- 
ting teeth, and calculated for tearing and 
ai the food: and 3. Incisores, or grind- 
ere, with broad, an ‘tape, for grindin 
as 
















































































































Fere, contains, among other genera, the 
Phoca or seal, Canis or the dog, Felis or 
the cat, Ursus or the bear, and a 
or the — This order contains the 
predacious quadrupeds, all g in hav- 
Ing teeth calculated for feeding on flesh. 
The front teeth, which are usually six 
above and below, approaching to a conical 
or pointed figure; the canine teeth are 
long, and the grinders not flattened at the 
top. The clawa of the feet are sharp, and 
more or less curved in the different species. 
4. The fourth order is entitled Glires, The 
principal character of the animals of this 
order consists of a pair of very conspicu- 
ous, strong, and lengthened teeth, p 

close together in the front of both jaws. 
They have no canine teeth, but are fur- 
nished with ders on each side. This 
order comprebends beavers, mice, 8, 
hares, and other genera. 5. The fifth order, 
the food. The teeth, e seen, afford | naraed Pecora, contains all the Cattle, com- 
a principal character in@orming the orders | monly so cal! as oxen, sheep, goats, 
and genera. In some the canine teeth are | and others. It also eompriacs the came- 
wanting; in others the front teeth; and ; lopardi, the deer tribe, the antelopes, 
some few are totally destitute of teeth. | the musk, and a few others. The ani- 
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mals of this order have no fore teeth in 
the upper jaw, but six or eight in the 
under jaw. They have four stomachs: 
they are hoofed, and the hoofs are divided 
in the middle; and, excepting the camel, 
they have two false hoofs, which, in walking, 
@o not touch the ground. Buch as have 
horns, have no tusks; and such as have 
tusks, have no horns. Another characte- 
ristic belonging to most of thie tribe of 
Mazamalia, is the power of rumination; 
that is, of throwing up into the mouth at 
intervals, a portion of food which has been 
hastily swallowed during feeding, in order 
that it may undergo a more complete grind- 
ing bythe teeth. The whole order Pecora, 
without a single exception, feeds entirely 
on vegetable food. 6. The sixth order is 
denommated Bellua, and includes four ge- 
nera only, viz. the horae, the hippopotamus, 
the hog, and the tapir. The animals of 
this order have obtuse fore-tecth in each 
jaw; and they have the peculiar property 
of breathing through the nostrils, and not 
through the mouth. 7. The seventh order 
ie called Ceta, or the whale lind: these 
have no unifona character in their teeth, 
being very different in the different gencra ; 
but are sufficiently distinguished from the 
other orders of mammalia, by hving in the 
ocean, having ral fins, and spiracles or 
nostrils upon the top of the head; so that 
by rising to the surface of the water, they 
take in air, and reapire, without raising 
their heads out of water. The fat, or blub- 
ber, as it 1s called, of these animals, is en- 
tirely lodged on the surface of their bodies 
under the skin, serving as a warn covering, 
and preserving their heat, which the con- 
stant application of cold water would other- 
wise soon dissipate. The genera are the 
Monodon, Balena, Physeter, and Delphi- 
nas. II. The second clasa is denominated 
Avsgs, or Birds; and the branch of science 
which conuders and describes these ani- 
mals, their natures and kinds, their forms, 
external and internal, and which teaches 
their economy and uses, is called Ornithe- 
logy. (To the article OnnituoLocr we 
therefore refer for particulars.) III. The 
animals of the third class, called Amruinta, 
are very remarkable, both for their exter- 
ps} appearance, and internal conformation, 
They are oviparous, and differ from the vivi- 
parous quadrupeds, and also from birds, in 
the structure of the heart and lungs; they 
have the aingular property of being able to 
suspend the fanctiun of resmration, and 
cau perform it in a more arbitrary manner 
than other animals. The characteristic of 
this class being a peculiarity of interna! or- 
Kanization, it is nut at all surpnang that 
the animals which it comprebends should 
agree more in certain propensities and 
habits than in external appearance: ac- 
| cordingly it contains some that resemble 
| fishes, as the shark and the skate; and 
, Others that more nearly reuemble quadru- 
| peda, as the tortoise and crocodiie; and 
i some that in general appearance resemble 

no other class of animals, as snakes and 

serpents; inany of which cau wove witi 
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equal ease on land or in water, though they 
have neither fect nor fins. The points of 
agreement in the whole class are entirely the 
consequence of the above stated — 
in the organs of respiration. Besides, 

amphibious animals have a heart with only 
one ventricle, which organisation is neces- 
sarily connected with the peculiarity of 
their breathing: and they are all remark- 
ably tenacious of life. Amphibia have no 
grinders, but moat of them sharp, pointed 
teeth, and their bodies either naked or 
scaly. They are oviparous, some of them 
depositing hard eggs, or eggs covered with 
a calcareous shell, as in birds; while others 
deposit soft eggs or spawn, either in the 
form of continued chains of eggs, or else in 
heaps or loose clusters. In several of the 
Amphibia, as in the Viper tribe, and in 
some Lizarda, the e are hatched inter- 
nally. The young of such as deposit bard 
or shelled eggs, are commonly produced in 
their perfect or complete form, differing 
from the parent animal in size alone: bat 
the young of many of those which are pro- 
duced from spawn or soft egge, paas through 
a kind of tadpole state, as 1s the case with 
frogs, and appear for some time in a form 
very different from that which they after- 
wards assume. The whole class was for- 
merly divided by Linneus into four orders, 
but now forme only two, viz. reptiles and 
eerpente. Among the former are the sea- 
tortoise or turtle ; and the crocodile, being 
a speces of the lizard genus, so fierce and 
formidable to other animals. Its usual 
food 18 fish, but when that fails, it attacks 
any auimals, and even man. It is found in 
the Nile, the Niger, and in the Ganges. 
One of the most mngular properties of 
ae ta, ie that of casting their skins; 
and so compietely is thie operation per- 
formed, that even the external coats of 
the eyes themselves make a part of the cant 
skin. IV. The fourth class is denomiuvated 
Pieces, or Fishes; and the study of this 
branch of the ecience of Natural History is 
called Ichthyology. The heart of Fishes, 
like that of Amphibia, 16 unilocular, that is, 
it has but one chief cavity: their blood ia 
of a lesa temperature than that of the 
iugher order of animals, as quadrupeds and 
birds. Their organs of breathing, analo- 
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gous to the lungs in quadrupeds, are dis- : 
tinguished by the name of gills; by means | ~ 
of which they probably derive support from ®¢ 


the oxygen of air contained in the water, or | 
have the meana of decomposing the water, 
and thus exist by ite oxygenous parte; so 
that the same process of nature, which in | 
the higher ordors of animals takes place in 
the internal] cavity of the lungs, is brought , 
about in fishes externally by means of the 
subdivided branching of their gills. We , 
have now six orders under the class Pieces ' 
or fishes: four derived from the tshes 
whose muscles are supported by spines or 
bony substances, and denominated the 
apudal, the thoracic, the jugular, and the 
abdominal, This arrangement is founded 
on the absence of the ventral fn, as in the 
Apodes; or on its situahen with regard to 
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the fins and the other two are 
the cartslagsnoxe fishes, subdivided inte'the 
branchtoategous or those whose are 
destitute of bony rays, and the ¢ —_ 
terygtoua, or those with cartilaginous 

1 fifth of the order Apodes are without 
ventral fins, as the eels, the conger, &c 
2 The order Jugulares, mcludes fish in 
which the ventral fins are placed before 
the — as in the cod-fish and blenny 
3 e Thoracict, in which the ventral fins 
are under the pectoral, as in the perch, 
mackarel, && 4 The Abdominales, m 
which the ventral fins are placed behind 
the pectoral, as in the salmon and pike 
5 The Branchtostegous order includes fishes 
that are destitute of bony rays, &c 6 
The Chondropterygiouse order conmsts of 
fishes destitute of bone altogether, and 
possessed of cartilage instead Such ere 
the orders The genenc characteris taken 
from the shape of the body covering, struc 
ture, figure, and parts of the head, but 
chiefly from the branchicstegous mem 
brane The specific character 1s taken 
from the cir, jaws, fins, spies, lateral 
hne, digitated appen . tall, and colour 
It may be observed, before we quit 
class of animals that the general form and 
structure are finely adapted to the pecu 
harity of the element in which they hve 
Being of themselves nearly of the same 
specific gravity as the water which they 
inhabit thew small fins are all that 1s 
requisite to enable them to move with 
ease and steer ther course with pleasure 
V The fifth class of animals in the Lin 
neean system contains Inaxcts The atud 
of this branch of science 1s denommate 
Enromozogy for the particulars of whieh 
we therefore refer to that article VI The 
last class of the animal kingdom ac 
eording to the Linnean system 18 deno 
minated Veames or worms This class 18 
not only arranged the last in order, but the 
ereatures which it contains, when com 
pared with those forming the other classes 
seem to be the least perfect possessing 
neither eyes, nor ears, por head, nor feet 
Many of them, as the corals and sponge 
approach very near to vegetables an 
others as the madrepores and shell heh, 
resemble, in their coverings at least, cer 
tain productions of the mineral kingdom 
All, however, may uno doubt be considered 
as perfectly complete, both in structure and 
endowments for the station which they are 
designed to hold, and for the purposes 
which they are intended to anawer in the 
general plan of creation The class not 
withstanding its name, Vermes, or worms, 
includes a vast vanety of very different 
animals, as snails, slugs abells, and ther 
inhabitants, corals, and an indefinite va 
riety of microscopic ammals, called Infx 
sorta from the circumstance of their being 
detected in waters, 10 which vegetable mat 
ter ot some kind or other bas been steeped 
The different orders, which are five in nam 
ber are the following —1 Intestina this 
order includes worms with a filiform, or 
thread hke body, of equal thickness, and 
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smooth , and also the common earth-worm, 
the worms found in the intestines of differ- 
ent animals, the leech, and a few others. 
2 Mollueca This order contains animals 
of a simple form, naked, that 1s, without 4 
shell, with members, or additional parts, 
not to be found in those of the first order 
These members, however, do not answer to 
the feet, or wings, or fins of — 
birds, or fishes In some they are c 
rays, as in the astenas, or star fish, in 
others, tentacula, or feelcrs, an m the sepia, 
or cuttle fish, and in others, as m the h 
max, or slug, they are denominated horns 
8 The t order 18 pamed Testacea, or 
worms of a soft and smple form, covered 
with a shell These are characterized b 
the shell or 1ts calcareous covering, whic 
each animal forms for itself by a concre 
tion, or exudation, from the surface of the 
peas There are many different genera of 
shells, and the study of this order of the 
class Vermes has obtamed a distinct sci 
entific name, namely, Conchology This 
branch of natural history 11 very popular, 
on account of the elegance and beauty of 
the shells, and of the easy method of ar 
ranging and. rung them. Asabranch 
of science, the objects of conchology are 
separated into three divisions, namely, 1 
Multwalves, that 1s, shells with many 
valves, as the Chtton, Lepas, and Phioas 
2 Buwwalves, or shells with two valves, as, 
the Ostrea, oyster, Mytclus, mussel, &c 
8 Unévalves, or shells with one valve only, 
which division 1s subdivided into those 
with a regular apire, as the Argonauta, the 
Noutslus, the Heliæ or snal,&e 4 200 
payta This order comprehends com 
site animals efflorescing like vegetables, in 
cluded in a calcareous crust any thou 
sands of them hve together, and are ao con 
nected both by their calcareous covenng 
and their softer fleshy part, as to be con 
sidered as a single production They in 
crease im bulk, and moatly branch ont hke 
plants and they as hke — be propa 
gated by shps We have ady observed, 
that this order of animals constitutes a sort 
of connecting Imk between atself and the 
other two kingdoms of nature It is sepa 
rated into two divisions 1 Those witha 
hard, calcareous stem, of which, among 
others the madrepores and mullepores are 
examples 2 Those with a softer stem 
this division includes ten genera of which 
te sponge, the coralline, and polypus, are 
d examples 5 Infusora This order 
as been added to those of J nus, to m 
clude such microscopical worms as have 
been discovered 1n stagnant or other waters 
and fluids The ansmals included m 1t are 
divided into, 1 Those that have external 
organs 2 Those without external organs, 
and flattened and, 3 Those without ex 
ternal organs and round.——In conclusion, 
we beg to refer the reader to the different 
zoological articles interspersed throughout 
this volume, for the habits, properties, &c. 
of individuals in each class as well as for 
Rumerous observations of a general nature, 
which at would be mere tautology to repeat 
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ORDER 7 CETM. NO UNIFORM CHARACTER OF TEETH, AQUATIC FECTORAL FINS, SPIRACULA-MONODON, SALANA, PHYSETER, PELFHINGS. 
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ND ENTERTAINING BY THE CHARMS OF BLOQUENCE AND THE POWERS OF IMAGINATION 
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— an animal substance petri- 


ZOOPHYTA, or ZOO'PHYTE. [See the 
article on Zoouoey.) 

ZOON’OMY, the laws of animal life, or 
that science which treats of the phenomena 
of animal life, their causes, consequences, 
and relations. ; ; 

ZOOPH’ORUS, in ancient architecture, 
a part between the architrave and cornice; 
corresponding with the frieze in modern ar- 
chitecture. 

ZOOPHYTOL’OGY, the natural history 
of zoophytes. 

Zz OMY, comparative anatomy, or the 
science of dissecting the bodies of beasts ; 
the anatomy of brute animals . 

ZORILLE, in zoology, a species of 
viverra, or weasel, having the back and 
sides marked with stripes of black and 
white, the last tinged with yellow ; the tail 
long aud bushy, partly white, and partly 
black; the legs and belly black. This ani- 
mal inhabits Peru, and other parts of South 
America ; its pestilential vapour overcomes 
even the panther of America, and etupifies 
that formidable enemy. — 

ZU’MATE, tn chemistry, a combination 
of the zumic acid, with a salifiable base. — 

ZU’MIC ACID, in chemistry, an acid 


LINNMUS RAIGED NATURAL RISTORT TO A BIGH RANK a8 A SCIBNOE. 
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procured from various ascescent vegetable 
substances. 

_ ZUMOL ‘OGY, a treatise on the fermenta- 
tion of liquors, or the doctrine of fermenta- 


tion. 

ZUMOSIM’ETER, or ZYMOSIM’ETER, 
an instrument proposed by Swammerdam 
for ascertaining the degree of fermentation 
occasioned by the mixture of different li- 
quids, and the degree of heat which they 
acquire in fermentation. 

UR’LITE, a newly discovered and im- 

— — described mineral, found in mount 
esuviua, with calcareous spar. It occurs 
in rectangular prisms, or in botryoidal 
masses, of a green colour. It yields to the 
knife, and melts with borax into a black 


glass. 

ZYGODAC’TYLOUS, an epithet for an 
order of fowls which have the feet furnished 
with two toes before and two behind, as the 
parrot. 

ZYGOMA, in anatomy, a bone of the 
head, or rather a union or assemblage of 
two processes or eminences of bones; the 
one from the oa tempore, the other from the 
os male; these processes are hence termed 
the zygomatic proceaaes, and the suture that 
joins them together is denominated the sy- 
gomatic suture. 


THE END. 


YP ANCTENT NAPCKALISTA, ARISTOTLE AND PLIVY ABK THK MOST PROFOUND. 
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Just published, 
By LONGMAN, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, ann LONGMANS, 
MAUTUTHDER’'S 


BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 


(THE THIRD EDITION); 
CONTAINING 


THE LIVES OF TWELVE THOUSAND EMINENT PERSONS, 
Of all Ages and Nations, from the Earhest Period to the Present Time, 


The author possesses in an eminent degree the qualifications for producing excellent 
works of this kind, Labour, industry, and carefulness are their only genuine sources, 
and when to these are superadded an impartial mind, sound Judgment, and good abili- 
ties, we find the results to be such publications as the ¢ Treasury of Knouledge,’ and 
this ‘ Biographical Treasury 

Upon the latter, now ficsh fromthe press, Mr Maunder must have bestowed much 
both of time and painstaking The namber of authorities he has consulted 1s prodigious, 
and well aware are we, that the more one does consult, the more discrepancies and con 
tradictions will be discovered to exercise the patience and diecrimimation of the inquirer 
Wherever we have examined—and we have jooked to cases the facts of which were 
within our own kuowledge—we have found Mr Miunder wonderfully accurate, and in 
all other places so judicious and temperate, that we can truly vouch for the unprejudiced 
tone and temper of his w! ole volume a * * * * 

*¢ With these brief ex imples, we must be content to lease the Bugraphuwal Treasua y 
to the public, as tully meriuing itename = The Hive» of monarchs are so written as to un- 
fold much of general history and the Icading gevonettes of the French Revolution are 
well and distinctly characterized Asin tas preceding volume, Mr. Maunder has sur- 
rounded hia margins with some 8,500 Maxims and Precepts, one-third f them his own, 
and the rest wise saws of intiguity and learning = They do him anfnite credul and are 
very instructive. In conclusion, we repeat that the performance altogether is a valu ible 
i ered for biographical refercuce, and has evidently had bestowed upon it that con 

entious toil which alone can render such a work worthy of great and lasting favour "’ 


FROM THE GLOBE 


‘A curiosity, as wellas one of the most useful productions we have ever seen * = ®& 
* . This meultum wn parce is the CHEAPFST, the MosT COMPLETE, and 
Pthe BEST COMPILED PUBLICA1ION Of the sort that has probably ever sssued from the press” 


FROM THE 8UN 


**Thia te one of the most usefal practi al works of the day it us brought out ina 
Most commodious form, and at the cheaj est posstble price, and cannot fail to become 


popular for 2 w most unquestsonably ihe best and completest production of the sore wn 
the language. 


FROM THE JOHN BULL. 


‘We had occasion anme time since, most conwientionsly to praise a work called 
Maundes’s Treasury of Knou ledge, which appeared to ue to combine in a small compass 
the most extensive compendium of information we have ever seen It wanted only a 
Uniiersal Bixgraphy tn a volume of equal size, MR Maunperr has just published a 
work under this titie, and, after a careful cxaminition of the most recently added lives, 
we can only add to our commendations of the former work, an expression of our feelung, 
that what we now have before us, is equally derersing of praise.’ 


Critiques on the Biographical Treasury, continued. 


FROM THE SPECTATOR. 


The Bugraphical Ti easury, by Sauce, MaunpeR, is an extraordinary book, whe- 
ther we look at the labour necussary to its production quantity of matter it containn, 
or the price at which it is sold. How many thousand lives are embraced in this thick 
volume, we cannot tell; but we should guess thet the medium number is hard upon ten 
thousand. The lives we have looked at are well dote, explicit, aud informiag.’’ 


FROM THE MORNING ADVERTISER. 


‘¢ Mr. Maunder’s name has been long honourably associated with the elementary Ute- 
rature of the metropolis; his ‘ Treasury of Knowledge, and Library of Reference,’ to 
which the present volume is designed as a companion, was a sufficient — that the 
present work would be executed with great care and judgment, Adhering to his original 
design, the author has surrounded the margins of his pages with select maxims and pre- 
cepts; they amount to nearly 3,500, and must have occupied much time and thought. 
We can cordially recommend the volume ;—ét ts isterally a Biographical Treasury.” 


FYROM THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


‘¢ The present work is an Universal Blography into which the essence of ail precedin 
‘ dictionaries’ has been compressed. The ‘ Treasury of Knowledge,’ Parts I. and I! , an 
the present work, are instances of what the Industry and talent of one man can effect. 
The lives are brought up to the day of publication. A BETTER BOOK OF REFERENCE 
Ha8 NEVER BEEN WRITTEN , and the style is such as to place it tn a Aigher clase than 
that to which works of reference belong.’ 


PROM BELL’s WEEKLY MESSENGER. 


“This is a very useful work indeed, and though in 8 small type, is printed with great 
elegance and pers — it is a sortof petue encyclopedia in its form, and its contc-*- 
ful y puetify the tithe which the industrious and able author has xiven to his work. @ 
Nothing but a large sale can indemnity its meritorious author—for his work is sold extra- 
ordinarily cheap, but we hope that, in a commercial, as well as in a higher, moral, and 
religious sense, Mr. Maunder will not be found to heve laboured in vain.” 





FROM THE BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


‘lt appears from this volume, that a large mass of information cdn be packed into a 
small compass. On conrulting a few of the Lives, the writer of this notice tound them 
written judiciously , the only remark that he would make is, that the actors and singers 
of our own days have too farge 6 share of the work. Madame Malibran and the Duchess 
of St. Alban’s each occupy more space than William Pitt. The maxima round the mar- 
gin appear to be calculated to promote moral excellence and virtue, 





FROM THR COURT MAGAZINE, 


‘¢ Mr. Maunder is already honourably known to the public as the author of the ‘ Trea- 
sury of Knowledge,’ and other public ations which have gained for him very considerable 
reputation » and the present work is, in our estimation, well calculated to increase ft. 

‘the arrangement is most laborious and very uliar. In addition to the Biogra- 
poles Sketches, nearly nine hundred pages of closely printed letter-press are surrounded 
y marginal aphorisme.”’ 


FROM THE WEEKLY DiIsPraTcH. 


We have gieat satsfaction in recommending this work to the public. It is a com- 
rehensive Biographical Dictionary, brought down to the presentday, and for its extent 
s, we believe, the best in ourlanguage. In point of quantity at is of immense bulk, and 

supplied to the public at an extremely che ap price. e have carefully read over some 
scores of names which never appeat In works of this sort without exciting the bigotry, 
nationality, or partizauship of the conpiler.’’ 


FROM THE HAMPSHIRE CHRONICLE AND SOUTHAMPTON COURIER. 


*¢ Among the hiterary novelties which have — in the course of the nt 
month, none possess stronger ¢laims to attention than Mr. Maunder’s Biographical work. 
Jn a closely printed volume, contajniug nearly nine hundred pages, are giveu brief me- 
moirs ofthe Hves of eminent persons, from the most remote period of history to the 
present time, impartially compiled from various authorities The many thousand copies 
which were sold of Mr. Maunder’s former work, ‘The Treasury of Knowledge,’ (to 
which the present is intended as a ( companion), unquestionably demonstrate how highly 
his labours are appreciated, and little doubt can be entertained that his ‘ Bingraphical 
Treasury ’ will be sought after with equal avidity, whether viewed as a work of elaborate 
research and varied information, or as a book of general reference. 


Just published ly 
MESSRS LONGMAN, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, A} 


THE ETON LATIN AND GREE’ 


WITH NUMEROUS ADDISIONsa TO 
AND COPIOUS NOTES, PARTLY ORIGINAL, ° 
AND CONDENSED FROM THF FOLLO 


Burrauann, Greek Grammar. Morr, Elementa , 
- Lexilogus Rost, Greek Grammar 
- Irregular \erbs Roupoiman, I atin Grammar 
Croxmsiz, Gymnanum, 2 vols Sanprorp, on Greek Prosody 
Fosrrr on Greek Accent Scuevuxs, Latin Grgmar 2 vols 
Garirritus, on Greck Accent Siewanrr, Greek Qagntity and Accent, 
Hut, on Latin Synonvmes translated from But in and Passow 
R Jounson, Grammat Comment Tarexscu, Greeh Gr: ar, Vol I 
doves, Latin and Greck Grammars Viena, on Greek Acce 
Martuia, Greek Grammar, 2 vois Vosstts, de Arte Gra tach, 4to 
Mess de Port Royal, Lat & Gr Grammar Zumer, Latin Grammar{| 
: BY CLEMENT MOODY, 
MAGDALENE HALL, OX¥ORD 
— — 
Price 2s 6d 


Third Editon, revised thoughout and much enlurged, ‘ 


THE NEW ETON LATIN GRAMM 


WITH THE MARKS OF QUANTITS, AND RULES OF ACC ; 
on, Cc 
THE E10ON I ATIN GRAMMAR IN ENGLISH, AND ALSO AS USED AT STON, 


With the following important ADDENDA — 


Rules of Definition, of Accent, Declension and Conjugation—Figures of 
Grammar and Rhetoric—Latin Abbreviations—Introductory Exercises and 
Lessons, with Rules for Construing— Directions for the 7 ranslator—R ules 
for placing Words—Roman Mode of computing Time and Money—A 
parsing Praxis, and complete Index to Syntax—together with copious and 
easy Explanatory Notes, philosophical as well as practical 

kr Clear, accurate and the beat guide in the Jatin Jangnage that we have met with 
Mr Moody has done much to make the Lton I atin Grammar more useful and conve 
nient by translating it so as to facilitate its comprehension by tle junt rclasscs of a 
school ani by alding such notcs as will Le of great service to those more advanced in 
thar philological studies He has thus ina gicat de,rce united t/e advantages cf the 


two kindsaftaa mars wach hitherto hate been kept diotinct to the great disudi untage af 
the leaner,” &« Gentlemarce Mayazae 


“Certainly supurior to the common Fton Giammir —(Chinch of Fngland 


“We sincerely recommend tlus Tianslavion of the kton Jatin Grammar not mere'y to 
the Tyen, but to the more advanced § cholar In the valuable notes are pointed out 
and recited menve ro re ott rmcr gian viniiarsn — Glasgow Cor stitutio ral 


ALGO, 
Critiques on «PLIFIED AND EXTENSIVE PLAN OF THE 


ETON LATIN GRAMMAR," 


sins paprapnical Teer 2 AUR 


k at the labour necessa: 
on oles at which itis sold. ! Prove 48 


tell, but we . 
volume, wecannot el; br” YON GREEK GRAMMAR, 


THE ETON GREEK GRAMMAR IN ENGLISH; 
IN WHICH THE SYNTAX AND THE PROSODY ARE ARRANGED WITH 
THE LATIN IN PARALLE! COLUMNS: 


With the Analogy of the Greek and Latin Languages fully developed-—con- 
siderable Additiyns to the Accidence of Adjectives—-to the List of Anomalous 
Verbs—to the Syntax of the Genitive Case after the Verb—to the Accents of 
Words, &c &c.——Alao Introductory Exercises, and Lessons,——-The whole 
accompanied with practical and philosophical Notes, illustrative of the Diffi- 
culties and the 1diomatic Structure of the Greek Language. 


“ We conceive that a desideratum in the Class books of our Schools and Colleges 1s 
supplied by the work (Greek Grammar) before us ‘The more valuable portion of 
the Treatise Mr Moody may justly call his own the book is enriched with notes and 
lustrations, esther or ginal or derived from more elaborate and expenmve treatises 
That, however, which forms indeed the more important feature of the volume, 18, that 20 

is lost of deducing the princtples af the Greek language, from the rules and 

with which the pupil is most familar, and of tracing the connemon and analogy 

which substete between the Greek and Latin languages The volume contains aleo a most 

concise and accurate Treatise on Acoente, Mr Moody wisely following the recommenda- 

tion of Porson, that those are not to be listened to who would discard the doctrine of 

Accents as (nvial and undeserving of attention We are sure, that from no work of a 

similar mize can the same accurate and extensive knowledge be derived.”—Glasgow Con- 
stitvtional 


“The advantages common to the two (Greek and Latin) Grammars are Ist, by trans- 
lating them into English, the Eton Graminars are made accessble to boys of the lowest 
capacity 2ndly, by retaming the miles of Syntax and Prosody w Late (the Latun 
Grammar now contains the whole Efon Grammar), may serv properly be used even by 
those masters who prefer the Eton Grammars without alteration 3rdly, all deficiencies 
are supplied, and errors rectitied. Further, notes of such & twofold character as are 
required by the learner in lis progress, aa well as by the advanced scholar, after he 
knows his Grammar Lastly, the aualogy of the two languages is explained, in the 
Greek a feature posacssed, probably, by no other Grammar We 
think, to persuade our Readcrs of their excelience, &c "—Gent! 


“The niceties of the Greek idiom are at once clearly 
The notes are, for the moat part, draughted and 
perplexing expositions of the German Graminarians, and 
the Dawes and Porson sebool Among the many excel! 
be quoted a Greek Praxis, Introductory Lessons and 
Dialects, &c , and eome excellent notes on Greck 
the purchase of masters and pupils, as at once a el 
Greek Grammar "~ Reading Mercury. 


